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EDITORIAL    NOTES    AND    COMMENTS. 

No  more  inspiring  New  Year  messages  could  be  sent  forth  to  every 

class,  every  race,  every  nation   which  has  part  or  lot  in  the  British 

Empire,    than    the    speeches    of    the    Prime    Minister 

and  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  occasion  of  the   Citv 
Comradeship.^  ,.       ,  TT.     _       .  * 

Jbathers    welcome  to   His  .Royal   Highness  on  his  re- 
turn from  his  Australian  tour.    They  mean  so  much  to  an  Imperial 
democracy — an  adjective   and   a*  noun   historically   in   conflict,   but 
transmuted  to  fine   gold   by  the  alchemy  of  British  constitutional 
liberty — that  it  is  at  once  a  privilege  and  a  duty  to  give  them  place 
in  the  pages  of  the  journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.    For  India, 
the  Dominions,  the  Crown  Colonies,  the  Motherland,  capitalist,  trade 
unionist — for  individual,   for  country,  for  Empire — there   is  in  Mr. 
Lloyd   George's  masterly  conception  of  what  Empire  unity  stands 
for  and  the  Prince  of  Wales'  equally  sure,  simple,  and  forceful  speech, 
the  same  potent  moral :   we  shall  pull  through  if  only  we  pull  together. 
This  message  of  "  great  British  comradeship  of  which  this  great  city 
is  the  heart,"  as  the  Prince  finely  put  it  in  his  reply  to  the  address 
of  welcome,  ought  not  to  be  in  need  of  delivery  after  four  years  of 
world  agony  ;  yet  never  perhaps  was  Tennyson's  New  Year  invocation 
more  urgent  than  to-day,  if  the  rational  is  to  survive  insidious  attack. 
From  his  24,000-mile  Odyssey,  which  he  sketched  with  deft  kaleido- 
scopic touch,  the  Prince  brings  back  memories  charged  with  hope  for 
the  future  of  the  British  peoples.    It  is  not  a  selfish  hope,  for,  as  the 
Prime  Minister  said,  the  strength  of  the  Empire  is  essential  to  the 
good  of  the  world.    The  Prince  finds  a  happy  augury  for  the  future 
in  the  children  who  assisted  his  triumphal  progress,  and  his  renewed 
plea  for  the  ex-Service  men — "everywhere  the  backbone  of  their  own 
peoples  " — derives  cogency  from  the  reflection  that  justice  done  to 
them  to-day  will  provide  a  new  incentive  to  the  "great  comrade- 
ship "  of  to-morrow.    The  Prime  Minister  was  indulging  in  no  idle 
fancy  when  he  said  that  the  service  the  Prince  has  rendered  by  his 
visits  to  Canada  and  Australia  could  only  be  rendered  by  a  member 
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of  the  Royal  House.  Republican  institutions  may  meet  the  needs 
of  some  countries ;  "  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt,"  said  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  "  that  nothing  but  a  constitutional  monarchy  would  be  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  the  British  Empire." 

SIR  FRANCIS  YOUNGHUSBAND  could  hardly  have  selected  a  more 

opportune  time  for  his  address  on  "  India  and  England  "  than  the 

week  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught's  departure  as  the  repre- 

India  and       sentative    of  the  King-Emperor  to  inaugurate   India's 
England.  ...... 

new  legislative  regime.     India  has  arrived  at  a  stage  in 

her  progress  towards  complete  Western  institutions  which  is  momentous 
for  herself  and  momentous  for  the  Empire  of  which  she  forms  part. 
The  Duke  of  Connaught's  presence  will  be  proof  that  the  first  steps 
towards  self-government  is  no  mere  politician's  experiment ;  it  has 
been  taken  with  the  approval  of  the  great  mass  of  the  British  people, 
and  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  events  of  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years. 
It  is  also  a  grateful  recognition  of  India's  essential  and  devoted  loyalty, 
whatever  the  Gandhi-ites  may  decree.  King  George  V's  proclamation 
in  1919  will  mark  an  epoch  as  did  Queen  Victoria's  in  1858.  Great 
Britain's  role  in  India  was  never  more  important  than  it  is  to-day. 
The  sort  of  men  India  needs  for  wise  guidance  in  the  working  of  her 
new  institutions  was  made  abundantly  plain  by  Sir  Francis  Young- 
husband  and  those  who  took  part  in  a  valuable  discussion.  The 
difference  in  Sir  Francis  Younghusband's  view  and  that  enunciated  by 
Sir  Sidn?y  Low  at  Bournemouth  is  perhaps  more  superficial  than  real. 
The  most  suggestive  thought  of  all  is  that  the  men  to  whom  India's 
destiny  is  entrusted  should  take  a  hint  from  the  Royal  Family  itself— 
a  thought  which  deepens  consciousness  of  the  importance  of  the  Duke 
of  Connaught's  visit. 

OF  necessity  the  League  of  Nations  Assembly  at  Geneva  did  not 
get  far  beyond  pious  opinion.  The  Great  Powers  are  not  prepared  in 

present  world  conditions  to  commit  themselves  even  by 
The  League  W£U  to  a  gpecific  limitation  of  armaments.  Until  there 
Assembly.  .  ,  ^^  .  .  ,  _ 

is  general  peace,  as  the  British  Empire  has  discovered 

to  its  cost  in  Mesopotamia,  it  would  obviously  be  the  height  of  folly 
to  reduce  war  establishments  to  the  minimum  of  mere  police  forces. 
America,  moreover,  the  country  which  did  more  than  any  other  to  call 
the  League  into  being,  and  is  still  anxious  to  have  some  part  in  an 
international  scheme  to  promote  world  peace — is  providing  for  the 
biggest  army  and  the  biggest  navy  in  her  peace-time  history.  The 
Canadian  delegates  asserted  themselves  on  behalf  of  Overseas  interests 
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in  a  way  which  will  induce  American  regrets  that  the  Republic  was 
unrepresented.  The  League  has  opened  its  doors  to  Bulgaria  and 
Austria,  whilst  closing  them  to  Germany  ;  it  was  not  able  either  to 
help  Armenia  or  to  admit  it  to  membership,  and  Armenia,  to  save 
itself  from  being  crushed  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones 
of  Bolshevist  and  Turkish  Nationalist  forces,  has  become  a  Soviet 
Republic.  Nor  is  the  way  of  the  League  made  easier  by  such  action 
as  that  taken  by  Argentina.  Because  the  Argentine  delegate  was  not 
allowed  to  move  a  resolution  of  a  sweeping  character,  he  withdrew 
from  the  Assembly,  though  it  has  since  been  denied  that  Argentina 
means  thereby  to  leave  the  League  altogether.  Precaution  on  the 
part  of  the  big  nations,  and  pique  on  the  part  of  the  small, 
are  obstacles  to.  rapid  progress  towards  the  international  ideal. 
Eppur  si  muove. 

KING  CONSTANTINE  has  returned  to  Greece  as  the  result  of  the 
plebiscite  ;  the  whole  of  the  near  East  problem  is  re-opened,  and  the 

Peace  Treaty  with  Turkey,  signed  at  Sevres  and 
, ,  re^e  an  ratified  so  far  only  by  Italy,  may  have  to  be  materially 

modified.  Turkey  has  played  the  waiting  game  with 
some  prospect  of  success.  At  the  Conference  in  London  on  December  2 
between  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  M.  Leygues,  the  French  Premier,  and 
Signer  Sforza,  the  Italian  Foreign  Minister,  a  joint  note  was  drawn 
up  to  the  effect  that  whilst  the  three  powers  do  not  wish  to  interfere 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Greece,  they  reserve  to  themselves  complete 
liberty  of  action  in  view  of  the  King's  record  during  the  war.  In  vain 
King  Constantine  protests  his  friendship  for  Great  Britain  and  France. 
The  meetings  between  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  M.  Leygues  to  discuss 
the  new  situation  were  of  the  happiest  augury  for  the  future  relations 
of  France  and  Great  Britain.  The  two  powers  have  not  been  in 
closer  accord  since  the  Armistice,  and  Lord  Derby  has  seized  the 
pyschological  moment  to  make  strenuous  advocacy  of  a  definite 
alliance.  Lord  Hardinge  has  presented  nis  credentials  as  Lord  Derby's 
successor  in  Paris,  and  promises  to  use  all  his  power  to  combat 
influences  inimical  to  the  perfecting  of  the  union  "  cemented,"  as 
M.  Millerand  says,  "  by  the  fraternity  of  the  battlefield." 

Now  that  the  Jutland  papers  have  been  published,  and  no  secrets 
are  found  to  be  contained  in  any  of  the  dispatches,  the  plain  citizen 

can  only   wonder  why  they  were  withheld   so  long. 

Disappointment  is  ill-concealed  in  certain  quarters  that 
there  is  nothing  in  them  to  destroy  anyone's  reputation.  What  they 
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do  is  to  prove  the  foresight  of  Admiral  Jellicoe  in  anticipating  probable 
German  strategy  at  sea,  and  his  courageous  caution  in  meeting  it, 
even  though  his  action  were  misunderstood  and  involved  him  in 
"odium."  The  official  papers  emphasise  afresh  those  points  of 
superiority  in  the  enemy  which  Lord  Jellicoe  made  clear  in  his  book. 
German  armour,  German  firing,  and  German  arrangements  for  night 
work  all  had  their  lessons  for  the  British  navy.  At  the  onset  the 
enemy  unquestionably  scored  heavily,  and  owing  to  circumstances 
over  which  the  British  Admiral  had  no  control,  such  as  the  jamming 
of  a  wireless  message,  Admiral  Scheer  succeeded  in  escaping,  when 
crushing  defeat  was  in  sight.  The  Jutland  papers  are  severely  tech- 
nical, and  for  the  public  leave  matters  where  they  were.  The  battle 
was  decisive,  and  the  delivery  of  the  bulk  of  the  German  navy  to 
Scapa  Flow  more  than  two  years  later,  was  the  answer  to  those  who 
claimed  Jutland  as  a  German  triumph. 

SINCE  our  note  on  the  subject  of  General  Smuts'  famous  manifesto 
appeared,  the  political  situation  in  South  Africa  has  developed  very 
much  as  was  then  foreshadowed.     All  doubts  as  to  the 
Unionists'  response  to  the  Prime  Minister's  appeal  were 
Politics  dispelled  by  their  unanimous  adoption,  at  a  special 

Congress,  of  a  resolution  in  its  favour,  described  by 
The  Times'  correspondent  as  being  "  couched  in  terms  even  more 
generous  than  that  passed  by  the  South  African  Party."  A  few  weeks 
later  General  Smuts  met  the  Unionist  Executive  and  discussed  the 
steps  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  decisions  of  the  party  conferences. 
It  was  then  resolved,  without  a  dissentient  voice,  to  unite  with  the 
South  African  Party,  and  support  the  General's  appeal.  The  date  of 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament  was  subsequently  fixed  for  December  31. 
The  nominations  will  be  on  January  14,  and  the  General  Election  on 
February  8.  The  Nationalists  have  been  fairly  taken  by  surprise  ; 
and  General  Hertzog,  somewhat  to  the  amusement  of  his  opponents, 
has  had  to  announce  that  secession  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an 
immediate  issue  at  the  polls.  It  is  generally  thought  that  the 
new  combined  party  will  win  a  sufficient  number  of  seats  from  the 
Nationalists  and  Labour  men  to  give  General  Smuts  a  small  work- 
ing majority.  In  opening  his  election  campaign  with  an  eloquent 
speech  at  Pretoria  the  Prime  Minister  promised  that,  if  returned  to 
power,  he  would  select  the  best  government  which  could  be  found 
from  the  ranks  of  the  enlarged  party.  We  have  no  doubt  that  he 
will  be  as  good  as  his  word. 
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THE  speeches  at  the  Canada  Club  dinner  to  Sir  Campbell  Stuart  and 
at  the  Canada  Association  dinner  to  Lord  Burnham  and  the  Imperial 
Press  delegates,  remind    one  of  the  story  told  by  a 
Best  Canadian  officer  from  Cologne,  shortly  after  the  occupa- 

Make  ^on'    When  the  British  army  entered,  Tommy  Atkins 

was  relieved  to  find  that  certain  little  needs  of  his 
had  been  anticipated.  He  has  a  knack  of  losing  his  buttons.  Cologne 
was  equal  to  the  emergency.  He  was  enabled  to  buy  the  regulation 
button  freely,  and  did  so  until  one  day  an  officer  of  inquiring  mind 
asked  to  see  a  sample.  He  discovered  on  the  hasp  the  words  :  "  Best 
British  make  :  extra  fein."  Enterprise  was  defeated  by  phonetics. 
The  oratory  of  two  purely  Canadian  evenings  justifies  the  application 
of  the  legend  to  Canada  :  "  Best  British  make  :  extra  fine."  In  men 
like  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  Sir  Hamar  Greenwood,  Sir  George  Parkin,  Sir 
Campbell  Stuart,  and  others,  Canada  sends  to  the  Old  Country  of  the 
worthiest  of  her  sons.  They  leaven  the  Imperial  Government,  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  Imperial  finance,  Imperial  commerce.  Colonel 
Amery,  in  one  of  his  excellent  little  speeches,  emphasised  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  Empire  to  different  races  with  diverse  ideals  :  "  Uniformity 
is  not  unity,"  he  said.  His  point  was  driven  home  by  the  Hon. 
Charles  Beaubien,  who  blends  Celtic  fervour  with  Anglo-Saxon 
common  sense.  Speaking  for  French  Canada,  and  pointing  to  the 
Union  Jack,  he  made  it  clear  that  Canada  is  "  best  British  make  " 
in  that  in  her  institutions  is  enshrined  the  liberty  which  permits  her 
sons,  French  and  British  alike,  to  exploit  her  boundless  possibilities 
and  resources.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Sir  George  Perley  and  Mr. 
F.  C.  Wade  should  have  grounds  of  complaint,  on  account  of  the 
treatment  of  Canadian  cattle  and  produce  by  Great  Britain,  which 
goes  some  way  to  discount  Canadian  opportunities.  Embargo  and 
control  between  them  are  working  mischief  to  which  we  are  sure 
the  Imperial  Government  would  not  wittingly  be  parties. 

WHEN  the  Constitution  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  framed 

education  was  among  the  subjects  left  to  provincial  control.     The 

provinces  to-day  are  as  jealous  of  their  privilege  in  this 

Education       respect  as  of  tkejr  iocai  autonomy.     But  it  has  long 

been  recognised  that  progress  in  education  cannot  be 
ensured  by  water-tight  departments.  The  National  Council  of  Educa- 
tion has  therefore  been  formed  on  a  purely  voluntary  basis  to  attempt 
to  do  for  the  Dominion  as  a  whole  what  a  Federal  education  Authority 
would  do.  In  Major  F.  J.  Ney,  the  Council  is  fortunate  in  having  a 
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secretary  whose  energy  is  commensurate  with  the  large  views  he 
holds  as  to  the  importance  of  securing  for  every  province  in  Canada  the 
advantage  of  the  experience  of  others.  The  first  great  gathering  of 
the  Ministers  and  Superintendents  of  Education  was  recently  held  in 
Ottawa,  and  the  provincial  representatives  by  the  interchange  of 
view,  by  free  and  full  accounts  of  systems  and  aims,  will  have  sown 
the  seeds  of  a  co-ordinated  and  National  policy.  The  Council  seeks 
first  to  create  a  bureau  which  shall  be  a  great  clearing-house  of  educa- 
tional ideas  and,  second,  to  recruit  men  for  service  who  are  recognised 
throughout  the  world  as  masters  of  their  special  subjects,  "  men  of 
vision  and  with  a  message  to  deliver."  Major  Ney  sets  the  ideals  of 
his  Council  high,  and  it  will  be  no  fault  of  his  if  they  are  not  realised. 
The  corporate  sense  which  moved  Canada  to  federation,  the  spirit 
which  moved  her  during  the  war,  is  now  invoked  to  make  her  one 
in  education.  The  originators  of  the  National  Council  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  finding  a  way  of  securing  the  benefits  of  a  federal 
regime  whilst  avoiding  the  objections  of  centralised  officialdom. 

SIR  FREDERICK  SYKES'  programme  of  Imperial  air  routes,  sketched 
in  the  address  he  delivered  last  February,  is  in  a  fair  way  to  realisa- 
tion.   Apparently  the  great   flights  to   Australia  and 

to  South  Africa  have  not  been  followed  up,  but  much 
Air  Routes. 

more  has    been    done    than    is  generally    known.    On 

the  England-Egypt  route  a  site  has  been  secured  at  Malta  for  a  new 
aerodrome,  and  steps  have  been  taken  to  ensure  the  wireless  com- 
munications along  the  air  route  between  England,  Malta,  Egypt, 
Mesopotamia,  and  India.  The  preparation  of  the  Egypt-India  route 
has  been  delayed  by  the  conditions  prevailing  in  Mesopotamia  and 
Persia.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
aerodromes  on  the  Cairo- Capetown  route  by  the  local  Governments, 
thus  relieving  the  British  Treasury  of  responsibility.  In  Australia 
several  air  routes  have  been  surveyed,  and  there  are  various  schemes 
afoot  for  the  organisation  of  air  services  between  the  principal  towns. 
In  Canada  a  Government  civil  aerodrome  has  been  opened  at  Ottawa, 
and  a  seaplane  station  at  Vancouver  is  nearing  completion.  All 
regular  Government  air  stations  will  be  available  as  commercial 
stations ;  and  a  preliminary  survey  of  certain  proposed  air  routes  has 
been  carried  out.  In  India  the  Air  Board  has  decided  upon  the 
provision  of  aerodromes  on  the  Calcutta- Delhi-Bombay,  Bombay- 
Karachi,  and  Calcutta-Rangoon  routes.  An  Air  Board  has  been 
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formed  in  New  Zealand.  It  is  understood  that  the  South  African 
Government  is  only  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Director  of  Air  Services 
to  decide  upon  their  civil  aviation  policy,  particularly  as  affecting 
air  mails  and  the  organisation  of  an  Air  Defence  Force.  A  company 
in  Bermuda  is  operating  an  air  service,  and  is  projecting  new  schemes 
in  the  West  Indian  Islands.  There  would  seem  to  be  much  more 
doing  Overseas  in  regard  to  aviation  than  at  home.  Every  new 
survey  and  every  new  aerodrome  are  steps  towards  a  definite  series 
of  Imperial  air  routes. 

ELSEWHERE  in  this  issue  we  report  the  proceedings  at  the  Special 
Meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  called  to  approve  certain 

changes  in  the  rules  affecting  subscriptions.  The  in- 
e  Spe  na  crease  immediately  in  the  payments  of  new  members,  and 

ultimately  of  old  members,  has  been  rendered  inevitable 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  If  the  activities  of  the  Institute 
are  to  continue  and  expand,  funds  must  be  available,  and  as  the  sove- 
reign to-day  does  no  more  than  the  half-sovereign  of  1914,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Council,  however  reluctantly,  had  no  alternative  but  to  follow 
the  example  of  practically  every  similar  body.  No  dissentient  voice 
was  raised  at  the  meeting,  and  the  handsome  response  to  the  voluntary 
levy  during  1920  is  ample  evidence  that  the  necessity  is  fully  recognised 
by  the  majority  of  the  members. 

WHAT  will  the  New  Year  make  of  the  legacy  of  the  Old  in  the 
domain  of  politics  and  economics  ?  Ireland  and  the  industrial 

situation  are  the  chief  domestic  anxieties.  In  Ireland 
Tr®  an  a  the  Government  have  taken  a  firm  line  in  dealing 

with  murder  and  reprisals ;  a  considerable  area  has 
been  placed  under  martial  law,  which  unhappily  was  introduced  just 
too  late  to  prevent — if  it  could  have  prevented — the  outrage  that 
has  reduced  a  large  part  of  the  City  of  Cork  to  charred  ruins.  The 
Home  Rule  Bill,  modified  in  some  essentials  by  the  Lords,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  creation  of  Senates,  has  passed  to  the  Statute  Book, 
and  in  due  time  the  Empire  will  learn  whether  the  measure  is  to  bring 
peace  or  merely  to  deflect  the  course  of  Ireland's  grievances.  Equally 
uncertain  is  the  future  of  industry.  A  variety  of  causes  has  quickened 
and  intensified  the  coming  of  the  slump.  From  every  direction  there 
are  reports  of  lost  contracts,  congested  markets,  and  dwindling  busi- 
ness, and  unemployment  has  assumed  grave  proportions.  Government 
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measures  to  deal  with  the  problem  are  at  best  palliatives,  and  the 
money  so  spent,  however  urgent  the  outlay,  means  new  claims  on 
the  taxpayer.  The  cost  of  the  relief  is  but  the  lesser  of  two  great 
evils. 

STATESMEN  have  no  sovereign  remedies,  guaranteed  to  work 
miracles,  for  the  world's  economic  ills.  The  Brussels  Financial  Con- 
ference left  Europe  where  it  found  it  in  regard  to 
[r.  Lloyd  credits  and  the  prospect  of  weathering  the  monetary 
^B?1  anc^  c0111111610^  difficulties  inevitable  after  the  war. 
The  wisdom  of  many  resolutions  was  axiomatic.  In 
the  same  way,  none  could  really  have  expected  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
at  the  dinner  of  the  Federation  of  British  Industries,  would  be  able 
to  indicate  a  way  of  immediate  emancipation  from  all  the  embarrass- 
ments of  commerce  at  the  moment.  Yet  disappointment  was  freely 
expressed  because  he  did  not  essay  the  impossible.  He  advocated 
economy,  private  as  well  as  public,  and  work  with  a  view  to  the  full 
purse  that  alone  will  enable  nations  to  discharge  their  liabilities. 
For  the  rest,  his  speech  was  a  brilliant  impressionist  sketch  of  the 
state  of  Europe  and  of  British  trade.  "  Europe  is  standing  in  front 
of  our  shop  windows,  stocked  with  the  best  goods  that  any  land  can 
turn  out.  Europe  is  in  rags  and  wants  to  buy.  But  its  pockets 
are  full  of  paper:  it  cannot  buy."  The  slack  time  is  bound  to  be 
serious,  he  said ;  it  cannot  be  averted,  but  can  nothing  be  done  to 
shorten  it  ?  Economy  all  round  is  the  only  hope,  but  the  difficulty 
is  that  those  who  preach  economy  look  mainly  to  others  to  practise 
it.  Government  departments  may  be  the  worst  offenders,  and  the 
F.B.I,  is  convinced  that  official  staffs  might  be  drastically  cut  with 
advantage.  But  more  urgent  than  economy  in  the  business  man's 
view  is  the  abandonment  of  E.P.D.,  the  Corporation  Tax,  and  the 
last  shred  of  control  over  trade. 

OVER  supply  of  Empire  produce  is  so  rare  an  economic  pheno- 
menon that  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  present  position  of  tea 
and   rubber.     There   is  from  the  producers'  point  of 
Dber  ^QW  a  sgjioug  8urplus  jn  DOta  •    tea  which  was  selling 

at  Is.  8d.  a  year  ago  is  now  not  rarely  disposed  of  at 
4d. ;  and  rubber,  which  all  the  prophets  a  few  months  ago  suggested 
would  be  at  3rf.  or  more  per  Ib.  to-day,  is  sold  for  the  unreruunerative 
shilling.  In  India  and  Malaya  the  glut  is  the  occasion  of  grave 
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anxiety,  and  measures  of  restriction  are  being  taken  in  regard  to  both 
commodities.  Russia  is  out  of  the  tea  market ;  America  has  dis- 
appointed the  expectations  of  the  rubber  market ;  and  the  hammers 
of  Mincing  Lane  fall  nervelessly.  It  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  peace 
time  that  rubber  should  be  in  sorrier  plight  now  than  in  1918,  when 
shipping  difficulties  involved  the  holding  up  of  immense  stocks  in 
Singapore.  The  Rubber  Growers  Association  scheme  for  restricting 
output  in  the  coming  year  by  25  per  cent,  divides  opinion.  There 
are  advocates  of  more  drastic  measures,  and  there  are  those  who  fear 
that  it  may  involve  an  early  boom.  In  any  case  the  rubber  industry 
is  too  vital  to  civilisation  to  be  allowed  to  drift  into  bankruptcy. 


ALL   BRITAIN   ONE. 

(Tune — National  Anthem.) 

I. 

LORD  GOD  OF  LOVE,  command 
Our  Nations  all  to  stand 

For  Ever  One  ! 
One  Empire,  firm  and  free, 
All  One — on  land  and  sea, 
One  World  of  Chivalry, 

All  Britain  One ! 

II. 

One  Eealm  of  Truth  !    One  Throne  ! 
One  Flag  from  Zone  to  Zone, 

For  Ever  One  ! 

One  Soul ;    One  Mind  ;    One  Might ! 
One  Bulwark  of  the  Bight, 
One  Front  in  every  Fight, 

All  Britain  One ! 

III. 

One  Far-flung  League  of  Love  ! 
One  Faith  in  Heaven  above, 

For  Ever  One  ! 
One  Life  of  Liberty, 
One  Glorious  Memory, 
One  Noble  Destiny, 

All  Britain  One  ! 
Toronto,  1920.  J.  B.  PEBRY. 
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THE    FATHER    OF    AUSTRALIAN    SCULPTURE. 

By  WILLIAM  MOORE. 

A  NOTABLE  figure  in  the  interesting  group  of  English  artists  who  visited 
Australia  in  the  early  days  was  Charles  Summers,  who  during  his  thirteen 
years'  residence  in  Melbourne  carried  out  a  number  of  important  works,  the 
greatest  being  the  colossal  statue  of  Burke  and  Wills,  the  explorers,  the  first 
work  in  bronze  modelled  and  founded  in  Australia.  The  story  of  the  struggles 
of  this  sculptor,  who  died  just  as  he  was  taking  his  place  among  the  leading 
artists  of  his  time,  is  a  romance  that  is  probably  little  known,  the  main  features 
of  his  career  being  contained  in  a  small  volume  that  is  long  out  of  print.  It 
is  called  "  A  Hero  of  the  Workshop,"  and  it  was  written  by  Miss  Margaret 
Thomas,  a  pupil  of  Summers,  who  got  the  facts  of  his  early  career  from  the 
sculptor  himself. 

Charles  Summers  was  born  in  the  obscure  village  of  Charlton  Mackrell, 
seven  miles  from  Dchester  in  Somersetshire,  in  1825,  being  the  eldest  but  one 
of  a  family  of  eight.  His  father,  who  was  a  mason  and  a  small  builder,  was  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  humble  patrimony  which  might  have  helped  to  keep  and 
educate  his  increasing  family  respectably,  but  this,  unfortunately,  he  soon 
squandered.  Thus  it  happened  that  his  son  Charles,  instead  of  learning  to 
read  and  write  in  his  childhood,  was  sent  into  the  labour  market  almost  as  soon 
as  he  could  walk,  to  earn  a  shilling  a  week  scaring  crows  from  a  wheat-field. 
Subsequently  he  worked  with  his  father  as  a  mason,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
he  had  saved  enough  money  to  come  to  London,  where  he  got  employment  as 
a  polisher  in  the  studios  of  Henry  Weeks,  R.A.,  at  one  guinea  a  week. 

Later  on  he  was  engaged  by  M.  L.  Watson  at  two  guineas  a  week,  to  point 
that  sculptor's  big  group  of  Lords  Eldon  and  Stowell  for  Oxford.  His  own  work 
in  sculpture  had  to  be  done  in  the  evenings,  and  it  was  not  till  he  was  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  that  he  was  admitted  as  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
where  he  made  rapid  progress.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  he  had  the  honour 
of  receiving  the  first  silver  medal  for  the  best  model  from  life ;  and  the  gold 
medal  for  the  best  historical  group,  the  subject  being  "  Mercy  Interceding  for 
the  Vanquished."  Instead  of  joining  in  the  revels  of  his  fellow  students  on 
this  occasion,  he  went  to  a  caf6  to  meet  his  father  and  brother,  who  were 
waiting  to  hear  the  result.  Summers,  who  assumed  an  air  of  utter  dejection, 
sank  into  a  chair  in  gloomy  silence,  and  the  others,  imagining  he  had  failed, 
began  to  console  him.  It  was  not  till  they  were  half-way  through  supper  that 
the  young  sculptor,  with  a  mischievous  smile,  first  produced  one  medal  and  then 
the  other  and  laid  them  beside  his  plate. 

By  this  time  the  strain  of  over-work  had  affected  his  health,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  go  to  Australia.  He  arrived  in  Melbourne  in  1853  and  set  out  for 
the  diggings  at  Tarnagulla,  where  he  laboured  assiduously  for  six  months. 
But  the  old  love  for  art  still  remained,  and  when  he  saw  in  an  advertisement 
that  modellers  were  required  for  the  building  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in 
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Melbourne,  he  applied  for  a  position  and  secured  it.  Little  dreaming  that 
there  was  a  fortune  within  his  reach  in  the  plot  of  ground  on  which  he  was 
working,  he  disposed  of  his  claim  and  returned  to  Melbourne.  Within  a  week 
of  his  departure  from  Poverty  Creek  the  purchasers,  who  'opened  up  another 
part  of  the  claim,  struck  a  patch  fifteen  feet  below  the  surface,  and  netted 
£20,000  by  their  venture.  Henceforth  Summers  devoted  all  his  energies  to 
sculpture,  and  his  diligence  may  be  judged  by  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
works  he  produced.  Thomas  Woolner,  who  arrived  in  Australia  in  1852,  only 
remained  two  years,  and  his  work  was  confined  to  medallions  of  well-known 
citizens  in  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  whereas  the  works  of  Summers  ranged 
from  architectural  reliefs  to  medals,  from  commemorative  statues  to  a  series  of 
busts  of  notable  Victorians  of  the  time.  It  was  he  who  practically  introduced 
the  plastic  art  to  the  Southern  Continent,  and  he  worthily  deserves  his  title  as 
the  "  father  "  of  Australian  sculpture. 

The  list  of  his  Australian  busts  and  medallions,  most  of  which  were  modelled 
in  Melbourne,  numbers  about  fifty,  the  subjects  being  governors,  statesmen, 
explorers,  churchmen  and  prominent  citizens.  He  also  modelled  busts  of  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  G.  V.  Brooke,  the  actor,  and  a  medallion  of  Richard 
Hengist  Hqrne,  the  poet,  all  of  whom  visited  Australia.  In  architectural 
sculpture  he  modelled  the  graceful  figures  which  adorn  the  ceiling  of  what 
is  now  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament ;  the  exterior 
frieze  of  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  ;  and  the  spandrel  figures  of  the  entrance 
to  the  Bank  of  Victoria.  He  modelled  and  cast  a  colossal  statue  of  Shakespeare, 
which  however  was  never  completed  in  marble,  and  his  smaller  works  included 
the  carved  hilt  of  a  presentation  sword  sent  by  the  citizens  of  Melbourne  to 
Garibaldi.  It  was  said  that  the  recipient  was  particularly  pleased  with  the 
figure  of  Italia  Libera  in  the  artist's  design,  it  being  the  first  time  he  had  seen 
Italy  represented  as  free  in  the  various  swords  presented  to  him. 

But  the  work  with  which  the  sculptor's  name  is  most  closely  associated  is 
the  statue  of  Burke  and  Wills,  which  stands  in  Spring  Street,  Melbourne.  These 
explorers  were  the  first  to  cross  the  continent,  and  it  was  their  tragic  fate  to 
perish  from  starvation  on  the  homeward  journey.  The  importance  of  having 
a  suitable  memorial  to  do  honour  to  their  memory  was  fully  recognised  by  the 
Victorian  Parliament,  which  voted  £4000  for  the  statue,  and  Summers  was 
entrusted  to  carry  it  out.  The  work  was  designed  on  a  colossal  scale,  the 
statue  being  13  feet  in  height  and  the  pedestal  15  feet,  and  as  there  were  no 
craftsmen  in  the  country  who  were  experienced  in  founding,  the  completion 
of  this  formidable  undertaking  depended  almost  entirely  on  the  nerve,  patience 
and  vigour  of  Summers,  who  was  handicapped  by  not  having  had  much  previous 
experience  himself.  However,  he  eventually  succeeded  so  well  that  the  whole 
of  the  standing  figure  of  Burke  (Wills  is  seated)  was  cast  in  one  piece.  After 
the  group  was  finished,  the  task  of  casting  the  four  bronze  panels  for  the  pedestal 
was  comparatively  easy,  but  no  one  seeing  this  imposing  work  can  have  any 
idea  of  the  mental  strain  endured  by  the  sculptor  during  those  critical  moments 
when  the  success  or  failure  of  the  bronze  casting  hung  tremulously  in  the  balance. 
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Had  an  account  been  written  of  tho  difficulties  Summers  had  to  face  single- 
handed  in  the  founding  of  this  memorial,  it  might  have  proved  as  interesting  as 
Co.lini's  famous  description  of  the  founding  of  the  Perseus. 

In  the  year  1866  Summers  went  to  Rome,  where,  in  addition  to  other  works, 
he  carried  out  several  commissions  for  Australia.  These  included  the  four 
royal  statues  now  in  the  Melbourne  Gallery,  and  the  recumbent  figure  of  Lady 
Macleay  (wife  of  Sir  George  Macleay,  the  explorer),  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
church  at  Godstone,  Surrey,  aud  forms  one  of  the  illustrations  to  this  article, 
the  other  being  the  fine  portrait  bust  of  Bishop  Perry,  the  first  Bishop  of 
Melbourne. 

In  the  Valhalla  of  Somersetshire  worthies  in  the  Shire  Hall  at  Taunton 
there  is  a  bust  of  Summers,  which  was  modelled  by  Miss  Thomas,  the  biographer 
and  friend  of  the  sculptor.  She  was  the  first  woman  to  take  up  the  plastic  art 
in  Australia,  and  the  first  woman  to  gain  the  silver  medal  for  modelling  at  the 
schools  of  the  Boyal  Academy. 


PRINCE  AND  PREMIER. 
THE  EMPIRE  OP  TO-DAY  AND  TO-MORROW. 

H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  was  given  u  splendid  welcome  by  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  on  December  7,  in  commemoration 
of  his  return  from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  British  possessions  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific.  At  the  Guildhall  Luncheon  which  followed,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  proposed 
His  Royal  Highness's  health.  The  speeches  delivered  by  Premier  and  Prince  were 
two  of  the  most  notable  Imperial  utterances  heard  in  recent  years,  and  we  print 
the  essential  passages  from  both  in  order  that  they  may  be  on  permanent  record  for 
the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE  said : 

It  was  about  a  year  ago  that  we  met  at  the  Mansion  House  to  congratulate  the 
Prince  of  Wales  upon  his  return  from  the  triumphal  tour  in  Canada  and  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  is  to  repeat  a  triumph. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  has  succeeded  in  doing  so.  We  congratulate  him,  we  congratulate 
ourselves,  we  congratulate  the  Empire  upon  the  notable  success  of  his  last  visit.  It 
was  valuable.  It  has  become  a  commonplace  among  us — nevertheless  it  is  true — 
that  these  visits  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  are  landmarks  in  the  history  of  the  Empire. 
It  is  the  most  remarkable  Empire  the  world  has  ever  seen — mighty,  powerful,  but 
loosely  knit ;  no  dominion,  but  Dominions  ;  no  centre  from  which  you  control  and 
direct,  but  a  partnership  of  free  nations  controlling  themselves,  free  to  choose  their 
own  path,  free  to  choose  their  own  population,  free  to  make  their  own  history.  Such 
a  combination  is  either  the  strongest  in  the  world  or  the  weakest  in  the  world,  accord- 
ing to  what  you  make  of  it.  It  is  the  strongest  when  you  have  attachment  and  good- 
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will  :  foT  you  have  got  Imperial  patriotism,  which  comes  from  pride  in  the  greatest 
Empire  in  the  world,  and  in  addition  to  that  you  have  the  driving  power  which  comes 
from  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  lands  that  they  themselves  reclaimed  from 
the  wilderness.  So  that  you  have  got.  in  an  Empire  like  this  at  its  best,  a  double 
power  of  patriotism,  which  is  formidable  in  action,  but  may  be  the  weakest  in  the 
world  if  there  is  no  goodwill,  if  attachment  cools.  Therefore,  everything  depends 
upon  the  force  that  strengthens  the  invisible  bonds  of  attachment  in  the  Empire. 
The  great  service  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  rendered  to  the  British  Empire  has  con- 
sisted in  the  fact  that  he  has  strengthened  those  invisible  ties  that  keep  us  together. 
He  has  returned  from  his  great  tour  at  an  opportune  moment.  The  war  had  roused 
great  feelings  of  comradeship  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Empire,  kindled  the  feelings 
of  common  race,  common  tradition,  common  history,  common  kinship.  But  after 
the  war  there  was  a  reaction  in  every  field  from  the  exaltation  which  wa?  manifested 
during  that  great  period,  and  the  Empire  was  not  free  from  the  peril  of  such  a  reaction. 
It  was  of  the  most  vital  moment  to  its  strength  that  there  should  be  some  measure, 
some  method,  some  means  to  rekindle  that  spirit  and  to  keep  us  together.  The 
fortunate  countries  are  those  which  produce  men  for  emergencies.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  is  such  a  man.  He  was  exactly  adapted  to  the  great  task  that  was,  beyond 
all,  needed  at  that  moment.  He  had  personality  and  position.  Position  !  He  is 
the  heir  to  the  most  ancient  throne  in  Europe,  and  one  of  the  most  renowned  in  the 
world.  I  say  no  word  about  countries  that  have  chosen  Republican  institutions. 
Each  country  gets  the  government  that  it  seeks  for  its  own  needs.  But  T  have 
absolutely  no  doubt  as  to  what  the  need  of  the  British  Empire  is.  Nothing  but  a 
Constitutional  Monarchy  would  have  suited  the  requirements  of  the  British  Empire. 
No  President  could  have  done  what  the  King  has  achieved  for  the  Empire,  and  no 
President's  son  would  have  the  position  to  accomplish  what  has  been  done  by  the 
Heir  to  the  Throne.  The  Prince  has  the  position.  He  has  the  personality.  The 
Empire  knows  to-day  what  we  knew  before — the  winning  and  joyous  charm  of  his 
personality.  He  has  been  just  as  much  at  home  in  the  remotest  cities  of  the  Empire 
as  in  this  great  city,  of  which  he  spoke  in  such  terms  of  affection  a  few  minutes  ago — 
the  city  in  which  he  has  lived  his  life.  He  was  just  as  much  at  home  in  the  cities 
of  Canada,  of  Australia,  and  of  New  Zealand.  And  he  was  just  as  much  at  home 
in  the  wilderness  as  he  was  in  the.  city — and,  with  an  Empire  such  as  our?,  that  is  no 
mean  accomplishment,  for  the  future  of  this  Empire  may  well  lie  hidden  in  the  vast 
wildernesses  of  its  great  regions.  That  is  why,  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  we  not 
merely  drink  his  health  ;  we  wish  him  health  ;  we  pray  him  health.  We  pray  him 
health  for  his  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of  the  King  and  Queen  who  are  so  justly  proud 
of  the  success  of  their  son.  We  pray  him  health  for  the  sake  of  this  old  country,  that 
has  so  many  burdens  to  bear,  that  is  bearing  them  so  gallantly  right  through,  and 
can  bear  them  all  the  more  gallantly  because  they  have  before  them  the  magnificent 
personality  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  is  cheering  us  on.  And  we  wish  him  health 
for  the  sake  of  the  great  Empire,  whose  strength  is  essential  to  the  good  of  the 
world. 

The  PRINCE  OP  WALES  said  : 

I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  be  back  in  the  Gty  of  London,  and  am  still  more  delighted 
at  the  prospect  of  an  undisturbed  twelve  months  in  the  Old  Country,  a  treat  that  I 
have  not  had  for  six  years.  I  very  much  regret  the  disappointment  caused  by  the 
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postponement  of  my  visit  to  India,  but  I  can  only  say  how  much  I  am  looking  forward 
to  carrying  this  out  next  year.  When  a  man  is  handsomely  entertained  it  is  generally 
for  one  of  two  reasons — either  to  reward  him  or  to  get  something  out  of  him,  and 
I  know  that  you  want  to  get  out  of  me  some  account  of  my  latest  Empire  tour,  as 
well  as  some  of  my  experiences.  It  is  difficult  to  prevent  a  narrative  from  being 
somewhat  dry,  and  my  impressions  are  naturally  rather  kaleidoscopic.  But  at  any 
rate  I  will  do  my  best.  Bailing  from  Portsmouth  on  March  16  in  H.M.S.  Renown, 
my  first  port  of  call  was  Barbados,  where  the  warmth  of  my  reception  was  a  great 
encouragement  to  me  at  the  outset  of  my  journey.  We  then  came  to  the  Panama 
Canal,  up  to  now  man's  greatest  engineering  feat,  where  the  United  States  authorities 
gave  us  every  facility,  and  made  admirable  arrangements  for  our  passage.  It  was 
a  great  achievement  getting  that  great  ship  through  the  locks,  the  largest  that  has 
ever  been  put  through,  particularly  as  we  had  the  remains  of  a  landslide  to  negotiate. 
On  the  Pacific  side  at  Panama  I  was  entertained  by  the  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  who  were  our  Allies  in  the  war.  From  there  we  steamed  up  the  west 
coast  of  Mexico  to  San  Diego,  a  fine  city  in  the  State  of  California,  the  garden  of  the 
west,  where  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  the  Americans,  which  1  experienced  there 
as  well  as  during  my  two  visits  to  Honolulu,  makes  me  look  forward  to  paying  another 
visit  to  the  other  great  English-speaking  nation.  Honolulu  has  many  attractions, 
my  Lord  Mayor,  and  I  feel  sure  that  as  soon  as  you  have  laid  down  your  present 
high  and  arduous  office  you  could  take  no  better  holiday  than  in  Hawaii,  or  enjoy 
nothing  better  than  surf  riding  and  their  famous  music.  My  last  port  of  call  on  the 
outward  voyage  was  Fiji,  the  remotest  of  all  the  British  Crown  Colonies,  lying  as  it 
does  on  the  180th  meridian.  I  was  very  interested  indeed  in  the  splendid  natives 
I  saw  at  Suva,  the  capital,  and  in  their  fine  native  war  dances.  I  was  then  only 
three  days  off  New  Zealand,  so  near  the  end  of  my  outward  voyage,  and  at  that  stage 
I  could  not  help  being  deeply  impressed,  as  I  feel  sure  any  Englishman  in  similar 
circumstances  would  be,  by  what  our  ancestors  have  achieved.  I  have  crossed  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  where  every  group  of  islands  and  every  sea  rings  with 
the  names  of  British  sea  captains  and  explorers,  whose  splendid  enterprise  and  courage 
laid  the  foundations  of  our  Empire  as  we  know  it  to-day.  Crossing  those  immense 
distances  in  a  magnificent  ship  like  the  Rznmcn  makes  one  realise  what  was  the  spirit 
of  those  men  of  old  who  faced  unknown  dangers  and  uncharted  seas  in  ships  which 
were  not  one-sixtieth  of  the  tonnage  of  a  modern  battle  cruiser.  I  refer  to  this  now 
because  I  discovered  for  myself,  as  I  will  tell  you  later,  that  the  self-same  spirit  is 
still  alive,  and  making  British  history  in  our  own  time  twelve  thousand  miles  away. 
When  I  reached  New  Zealand,  and  later  Australia,  I  felt  that  I  had  come  to  a  cul- 
minating point  of  the  untiring  work  of  the  early  pioneers,  for  there,  in  the  Southern 
Seas,  are  two  great  British  nations  settled  and  developing  surely  in  the  very  furthest 
quarter  of  the  globe  from  this  their  original  home.  In  New  Zealand  I  felt  that  I 
had  reached  my  first  objective.  I  landed  at  Auckland,  in  the  North  Island,  where 
New  Zealanders  made  me  feel  at  home  at  once.  Within  a  few  days  I  visited  the 
Maori  people  at  Rotorua,  a  place  famous  in  the  legends  and  warlike  history  of  that 
gallant  and  remarkable  race — they  are  not  unknown  in  London — and  I  was  grateful 
to  them  for  gathering  in  such  large  numbers  from  all  parts  to  greet  me.  I  then  worked 
my  way  down  the  North  Island  to  Wellington,  the  capital  city,  where  1  was  specially 
entertained  by  Mr.  Massey  and  his  Government.  In  the  South  Island  I  spent  a  week 
touring  the  northern  districts  and  the  west  coast,  finally  crossing  the  mountains  by 
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the  Otira  Pass,  which  brought  me  down  in  the  Canterbury  Plains  to  Christchurch. 
Christchurch  is  intensely  English,  as  Dunedin  and  Invercargill  and  the  surrounding 
districts  are  intensely  Scottish.  Auckland  s  kindness  and  enthusiasm  were  carried 
out  by  every  place  in  both  the  North  and  South  Islands.  What  impressed  me  most 
in  New  Zealand  was  the  intensely  old-country  character  of  the  people.  You  have  a 
pretty  sound  and  powerful  patriotism  here  in  the  City  of  London,  but  I  assure  you, 
my  Lord  Mayor,  that  you  would  have  your  work  cut  out  to  feel  it  and  show  it  more 
thoroughly  than  they  do  in  New  Zealand.  So  it  was  with  great  regret  that  I 
sailed  from  Lyttelton  after  spending  only  a  month  in  New  Zealand,  which  was  far 
too  short  a  time.  After  four  days  in  the  Tasman  Sea  I  reached  my  second  objective- 
Australia — landing  at  Melbourne,  the  present  Federal  capital,  on  May  26,  the  Queen's 
birthday. 

I  have  of  necessity  had  to  spare  you  the  details  of  my  travels  in  New  Zealand,  but 
still  more  must  I  do  so  as  regards  Australia.     It  would  take  me  hours  to  describe 
all  that  I  saw  and  did  during  my  three  months  on  that  Continent.     I  had  a  wonderful 
time  in  Victoria,  but  no  better  than  in  New  South  Wales.     Their  capital  cities  together 
hold  well  over  half  the  population  of  the  Commonwealth.     Sydney,  the  largest  city, 
is,  as  I  told  them  myself,  indeed  the  London  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  and  if 
there  are  any  Sydney  people  here,  I  can  tell  them  that  1  have  seen  their  harbour — 
and  I  appreciated  it.    I  only  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  kind  and  enthusiastic 
crowds  in  those  two  great  cities,  for  it  is  impossible  for  me  adequately  to  describe 
them,  but  I  witnessed  the  same  on  a  similar  scale  in  the  capitals  and  all  the  places 
I  visited  in  the  other  States.     I  was  able  to  visit  several  famous  goldfields,  as  well 
as  to  get  some  idea  of  life  in  the  back  blocks,  both  on  sheep  and  cattle  stations.     It 
would  take  a  man  at  least  a  year  to  see  Australia  properly,  so  that  I  was  very  sorry 
to  leave,  having  missed  so  much.    Australia  is  a  wonderful  land,  and  it  appealed  to 
me  for  several  reasons.     It  is  a  land  of  great  spaces,  immense  resources,  and  vast 
possibilities.     Its  history  is  little  more  than  a  century  old,  and  you  have  there  a 
continent  as  large  as  Europe,  with  a  population  much  less  than  that  of  London.     A 
striking  indication  of  Australia's  power  and  character  is  the  size  and  beauty  of  its 
capital  cities,  which  hold  in  each  case  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  population  of 
their  State.     I  was  much  struck  by  those  cities,  which  I  think  are  an  impressive 
sign  of  the  quality  of  the  people  who  are  building  them.     The  developed  area  is  also 
a  splendid  testimony  to  Australian  work,  although  the  area  and  population  bear 
but  a  small  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  to  its  cities.    This 
is  a  situation  that  involves  a  great  responsibility  ;  but  the  courage  and  self-confidence 
of  Australians  is  amazing,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  it  requires  both  those  assets 
out  there  to  succeed,  and  to  have  brought  that  Continent  to  its  present  state  of 
development.     On  August  19  I  left  Australia   with  great  regret.     As  Fiji  was  our 
last  oiling  station  on  the  outward  voyage,  so  it  was  our  first  on  the  return  journey. 
I  called  at  Samoa,  a  German  colony  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  which  did  not  remain 
one  very  long.     Besides  witnessing  another   interesting  native  display  at.  Apia,  I 
visited  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  grave  at  Vailima.     Our  return  passage  through 
the  Canal  was  uninterrupted  by  any  obstacle,  and  I  began  my  fortnight  in  the  West 
Indies  at  Trinidad,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  which  is  very  rich 
in  oil.     From  there  I  went  down  to  British  Guiana  in  a  light  cruiser,  and  spent  twenty- 
four  hours  at  Georgetown.  Demerara.    That  is  a  colony  with  an  area  bigger  than  that 
ofthe  United  Kingdom,  although  I  did  not  know  it  before,  and  with  great  possibilities. 
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I  visited  most  of  the  islands  of  the  Windward  and  Leeward  groups,  but  had.  on  account 
of  a  serious  epidemic,  to  omit  two  or  three  of  them.  I  regret  very  much  not  having 
been  to  British  Honduras,  the  Bahamas,  and  particularly  Jamaica,  the  largest  and 
most  important  of  all,  but  hope  to  remedy  this  later  on.  After  leaving  the  West 
Indies,  I  spent  a  short  time  at  Bermuda,  that  old-established  naval  station,  which 
again  played  its  part  in  the  recent  war,  and  eventually  reached  England  on 
October  11. 

This  is  the  end  of  my  narrative.  I  come  back  with  a  broader  understanding  of 
what  the  Empire  really  is,  and  what  it  stands  for.  Though  I  have  already  kept  yon 
some  time,  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  two  features  of  my  visits  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  that  I  have  very  closely  at  heart.  Firstly,  as  regards  the  children.  In  both 
the  Dominions  I  was  greatly  struck  by  their  appearance  and  bearing  and  the'wonder- 
ful  way  in  which  the  (jovernments  are  carrying  on  their  education.  One  could  truly 
say  of  their  systems  that  they  instilled  discipline  and  patriotism  into  their  youth 
without  militarism.  I  am  sure  you  would  have  enjoyed  as  much  as  I  did  the  many 
gatherings  of  thousands  of  school-children  which  were  organised  for  me  everywhere, 
and  I  never  saw  a  single  child  that  did  not  reflect  on  its  healthy,  happy  face  the  wide- 
spread well-being  which  is  the  pride  of  those  Dominions.  I  feel  that  this  is  indeed  a 
happy  augury  for  the  future.  I  think  you  know  me  well  enough  to  have  already  guessed 
the  second  feature  that  I  have  very  closely  at  heart — the  Australians  and  New 
Zealanders  who  fought  and  won  in  the  great  war.  I  felt  that  I  was  a  comrade  of  the 
"  diggers  "  when  I  first  met  them  in  Egypt  and  France,  but  I  had  not  landed  one 
moment  before  I  was  hailed  as  "  Digger,"  and  by  the  time  I  sailed  from  Sydney  in 
August  I  hardly  knew  how  to  answer  to  any  other  name.  Now,  I  take  this  as  a  very 
great  compliment,  and  I  hope  they  will  always  continue  to  regard  me  as  such  in  the 
same  way  as  I  want  all  the  ex-Service  men  of  the  Empire  to  look  on  me  as  a  comrade. 
I  first  knew  them  on  active  service,  and  as  comrades  when  only  manhood  and  good 
comradeship  counted  at  all,  and  I  shall  be  very  proud  if  they  think  half  as  highly  of 
me  as  I  do  of  them.  You  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  found  in  both  the 
Dominions  that  the  ex-Service  men  were  the  backbone  of  the  country.  Think  what 
they  did,  volunteering  in  thousands  to  face  the  great  adventure  of  war  for  the  Empire, 
thousands  of  miles  away  !  Can  anyone  dare  say,  in  the  face  of  that,  that  the  spirit 
which  took  our  old  sea  captains  and  explorers  across  the  world,  is  not  only  alive,  but 
thriving  in  the  young  British  nations  to-day  ?  But  then  all  ex-Service  men  are  the 
backbone  of  their  peoples,  whether  here  in  the  Old  Country  or  in  the  Dominions 
and  colonies. 

That  is  a  fact  that  nobody  can  get  away  from.  About  a  month  ago  I  told  the 
late  Lord  Mayor,  at  a  meeting  on  behalf  of  the  unemployed  ex-Service  men,  that 
I  was  delighted  to  find  that  the  business  of  repatriation  and  the  caring  for  the 
disabled  is  being  well  carried  out  in  both  the  Dominions.  Of  course  we  have  a  far 
harder  problem  here,  because  with  less  employment  available  we  have  a  far  larger 
proportion  of  men  to  provide  for ;  but  I  know  that  we  shall  all  of  us  here  in  the  Old 
Country  do  our  utmost  to  show  our  gratitude  to  the.  men  to  whom  we  owe  victorv 
and  who  must  all  be  given  a  chance.  Our  ex-Service  men  have  faced  the  hardest 
realities,  they  have  seen  the  great  world,  and  they  have  felt  the  strong  bond  of  com- 
radeship on  active  service.  I  can  unhesitatingly  say  that  in  their  keeping  the  future 
of  their  own  nations  and  of  the  British  Empire  is  safe.  I  have  one  plea  to  make  in 
this  context. 
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I  have  just  spoken  of  comradeship,  and  that  is  the  spirit  in  which  I  feel  that 
all  the  British  nations  must  live  and  work  together  if  their  union  is  to  endure. 
The  younger  nations,  the  Dominions,  are  putting  their  shoulders  to  a  marvellous 
work  of  nation  building  and  development,  and  they  are  facing  that  work  with 
courage  and  enterprise.  But  they  need  our  help  and  sympathy.  They  know 
something  of  our  problems  and  our  burdens  here  in  the  Old  Country,  the  Old  Country 
which  has  shown  its  greatness  again  in  the  world  war,  and  they  have  more  than  proved 
their  readiness  to  stand  with  us  against  any  menace  to  our  common  liberties,  and 
since  my  travels  I  am  quite  sure  that  they  always  will  be  ready  to  stand  with  us.  But 
we  must  do  our  utmost  to  help  to  appreciate  their  point  of  view,  and  to  enter  into 
their  dreams,  so  that  we  may  all  of  us  throughout  the  Empire  work  together  in  a  spirit 
of  comradeship  which  bound  us  during  the  great  war. 

As  a  practical  example  of  what  I  mean,  all  the  Dominions  want  population  from 
us,  and  we  have  the  population  to  spare,  but  the  purely  business  method  of  emigration 
is  no  good  nowadays.  Flaming  prospectuses  will  not  draw  emigration  steadily  from 
the  Old  Country.  What  is  wanted  is  just  plain  human  co-operation.  We  should 
never  feel  that  we  are  populating  places  that  will  be  lost  to  us ;  while  they,  on  their 
side,  should  welcome  our  emigrants  as  friends  and  comrades  the  moment  they  arrive 
and  make  them  feel  at  home — as  they  made  me  feel  at  home — and  that  they  really 
are  wanted  there.  There  is  no  worse  check  to  emigration  than  emigrants  who  fail, 
but  there  is  no  better  advertisement  than  emigrants  who  succeed,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  success  depends  mainly  on  the  manner  and  the  spirit  in  which  both  sides 
tackle  the  subject.  British  population  is  a  very  valuable  thing  nowadays,  and  we 
must  see  to  it  that  it  all  remains  British.  The  easier  and  the  more  human  the  inter- 
course the  easier  will  become  the  movement  of  men — and  I  may  add  of  capital — which 
the  Empire  requires.  Since  my  return  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  heart  of  the  great 
British  Commonwealth,  we  have  been  perilously  near  an  industrial  struggle  which 
would  have  impoverished  all  classes  and  weakened  us  throughout  the  world.  It  is 
not  until  one  has  travelled  through  the  Empire,  as  I  have  done,  that  one  can  realise 
how  such  a  struggle  counts  in  the  world.  You  have  to  be  away  from  the  Old  Country 
and  see  it  from  the  distance  to  know  that  not  only  our  sister  British  nations,  but 
foreign  nations,  too,  are  watching  with  intentness  to  see  how  it  faces  the  grave  social 
and  economic  problems  which  are  the  aftermath  of  the  dislocation  and  the  unrest 
produced  by  the  great  war.  Let  me  say  this,  and  I  say  it  without  hesitation,  as 
a  lesson  I  have  learned  from  my  travels  during  the  past  fifteen  months.  If  we  are 
to  restore  our  well-being  and  our  credit  in  the  world  it  is  necessary  that  every  nation 
of  the  Empire  should  pull  together  with  a  true  spirit  of  comradeship  and  co-operation 
in  all  our  affairs.  This  can  only  be  done  by  maintaining  within  the  nation  here  at 
home  the  same  spirit  which  links  the  younger  nations  of  the  Empire  to  the  Old  Country. 
Seemingly  there  may  be  overwhelming  difficulties,  but  let  us  overcome  them  and  pull 
through. 

The  result  can  only  be  peace  and  prosperity  to  all,  and  it  is  due  to  our 
ancestors,  who  overcame  the  difficulties  of  their  times,  as  well  as  to  the  present  genera- 
tion that  fought  and  won  a  great  victory,  that  their  work  should  not  be  in  vain.  And 
it  can  be  done. 
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THE   TRUE   TIE    BETWEEN   THEM. 

By  SIR  FRANCIS  YOUNGHUSBAND,  K.C.S.I.,  K.C.I.E. 

WHEN  I  am  in  England  I  am  consumed  with  love  of  India.  I  forget  the  deadly 
monotony,  the  dreariness  and  weariness,  the  limpness  and  the  languor  of  the  hot 
weather,  the  irritations  and  annoyances  of  life  in  India,  and  the  long  separations  ;  and 
I  think  only  of  the  breadth  and  spaciousness,  the  sunshine,  the  colour,  the  open  air, 
the  clear  skies,  the  vast  plains,  the  wild  jungle,  the  purple  hills,  the  snowy  heights, 
the  glorious  Himalaya,  the  endless  variety  of  people,  the  warm  affection  they  give, 
the  power  for  good  one  has,  the  joy-arousing  sense  of  responsibility,  and  the  general 
worth-whileness  of  all  one's  activities.  So  here  in  England  I  get  to  love  India  more 
and  more  and  long  to  be  back  there  to  have  my  life  over  again,  and  make  so  much 
more  of  it,  to  see  so  much  that  I  might  have  seen,  but  had  not  the  eyes  to  see  ;  to  see 
so  much,  also,  that  I  never  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing ;  to  do  a  hundred  things 
that  I  had  left  undone,  to  do  a  thousand  things  that  I  see  now  should  and  might  be 
done. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  I  was  in  India,  I  was  continually  yearning  for  England. 
I  used  to  forget  the  horrible  fogs,  the  grey  skies,  the  murky  atmosphere,  the  chill 
east  wind,  the  incessant  rain,  the  sordid  slums  and  dreary  suburbs  of  our  cities ; 
the  hedges,  palings,  and  fences,  the  stone  walls  and  brick  walls,  which  keep  us  to  the 
strait  and  narrow  and  very  hard  path,  the  "  keep  off  the  grass  "  spirit,  the  con- 
fined conventional  life ;  and  I  would  think  only  of  the  greenness  and  loveliness, 
and  the  homely  comfort  of  this  dear  land  of  ours,  the  freshness,  cleanness,  and  vigour 
of  its  life,  the  greatness  of  its  men,  the  sweetness  of  its  women,  the  kindliness  of 
its  people  in  general.  In  England  was  to  be  seen,  or  had,  or  heard,  the  very  best 
of  everything  there  is.  So  I  used  to  long  to  be  at  the  centre  of  things,  at  the  very 
heart  of  civilisation  and  culture,  and  to  be  in  touch  with  the  fountain  source  of  all 
that  goes  to  move  the  world. 

Then,  again,  when  I  was  in  South  Africa  or  Canada  or  America,  I  was  devoured 
with  a  love  for  both  India  and  England — for  the  two  together.  I  winced  at  the 
thought  of  England's — and  certainly  of  my — blunders,  errors,  omissions,  lack  of 
grace  and  tact  in  handling  our  relations  with  India.  Still,  we  had  assuredly  meant 
well,  and  I  was  certain  that  the  heart  of  England  beat  warmly  to  the  heart  of  India. 
So  I  was  proud,  on  the  whole,  of  what  we  had  done.  Only  I  longed  that  we  should 
do  more — that  we  should  make  our  connection  with  India  firmer  and  finer,  something 
which  all  the  rest  of  the  world  would  unstintingly  admire  and  strive  to  emulate. 
And  the  questions  which  constantly  occurred  to  me  were  :  What  more  can  we  do  to 

*  Paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  held  at  Edvard  VII.  Rooms,  Hotel 
Victoria,  on  December  14,  1920,  at  8.30p.m..  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Carmichael  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E., 
K.C  M.Q.,  in  the  Chair. 
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bring  India  and  England  together  ?  What  shall  be  the  deepest,  strongest,  and  finest  tie 
that  shall  bind  us  ?  And  by  whom  and  how  shall  it  be  tied  ? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  I  propose  to  consider  this  evening.  An  hour  is  a 
short  time  for  such  a  purpose,  and  I  shall  not  have  time  to  give  you  all  the  grounds 
for  the  opinions  I  express.  But  I  must  ask  you  to  believe  that  they  are  not  only 
founded  on  practical  experience,  but  are  the  outcome  of  an  inveterate  passion  which 
has  always  possessed  me  to  get  at  fundamentals  and  ultimate  ends — the  two  proving 
in  the  long  run  much  the  same  thing,  for  by  some  curious  paradox  in  the  nature  of 
things  the  highest  ideal  is  also  the  deepest  motive,  as  the  stars  in  the  zenith  are  also 
the  foundation  from  which  this  planet  and  all  we  on  it  arose. 

But  before  entering  on  my  subject  I  wish  first  to  make  a  few  observations. 

In  speaking  of  India  I  may  seem  to  assume  that  India  is  a  definite  national 
organism.  This,  I  know,  is  too  large  an  assumption  to  make  at  present.  Still, 
India  is  proceeding  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  nationhood.  And  for  many  purposes 
we  can  already  safely  speak  of  India  as  a  collective  whole. 

Then,  as  regards  England,  when  I  speak  of  England,  I  do  not  mean  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  the  British  Empire.  When  I  mean  them  I  shall  speak  of  them  as  such. 
When  I  speak  of  England  I  mean  England  alone.  And  I  dwell  to-night  more  especi- 
ally upon  the  relations  between  England  and  India  because  it  is  upon  England  that  will 
chiefly  lie  the  responsibility  both  for  forging  and  maintaining  what  I  hold  to  be  the 
true  tie  which  should  bind  India  to  the  rest  of  the  Empire  and  for  giving  a  lead  to 
the  other  component  nations  of  the  Empire.  So  I  keep  to  England  and  English, 
but  when  I  do  so,  I  do  not  presume  to  include  anything  beyond.  And  in  the  matter 
of  the  relationship  between  England  and  India  I  may  claim  some  right  to  speak, 
for  I  am  an  Anglo-Indian.  I  was  born  in  India,  brought  up  in  England,  served  in 
India,  and  now  live  in  England.  . 

With  these  preliminary  observations  I  set  about  my  enquiry.  When  we  first 
went  to  India,  three  hundred  years  ago,  the  relationship  we  sought  to  establish  was 
entirely  a  commercial  relationship.  The  original  East  India  company  sought  to 
trade  with  India,  and  sought  nothing  else.  The  company  was  formed  of  business 
men.  It  wanted  to  stick  to  business.  It  wanted  to  exchange  the  products  of  England 
for  the  products  of  India,  make  money  by  the  transaction  and  not,  concern  itself 
with  matters  outside  trade.  But  it  soon  found  itself  by  the  force  of  circumstances 
concerned  in  political  relationships.  Much  against  its  will  it  was  drawn  on  and  on 
till  its  agents  were  raising  and  commanding  armies,  engaged  in  political  conflicts, 
and  eventually  administering  vast  territories,  dispensing  justice,  constructing  roads, 
undertaking  the  material  development  of  the  country  and  even  the  education  of  the 
people.  From  a  commercial  relationship  had  developed  a  close  political  relationship, 
and  during  the  last  three  years  the  conditions  of  this  political  relationship  have 
been  the  subject  of  anxious  attention  and  acute  controversy. 

Into  that  controversy  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  here  beyond  stating  my  own 
personal  position,  because  I  believe  the  political  tie  is  not  the  deepest  or  tightest  tie 
which  will  bind  India  and  England,  and  because  I  believe  that  when  we  have  found 
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that  deepest  tie  we  shall  also  find  that  it  will  fashion  and  condition  these  other  and 
more  superficial  relationships  of  commerce  and  politics. 

By  the  extremely  important  pronouncement  of  August  20,  1917,  the  British 
Government  declared  its  determination  to  assist  India  along  the  road  to  final  and 
complete  self-government.  We  might  have  declared  our  intention  permanently 
to  continue  a  system  of  benevolent  autocracy.  We  might  have  said  that  we  saw 
no  prospect  of  the  Indians  ever  being  fit  to  govern  themselves,  and  we  might  have 
declared  our  intention  always  to  govern  them  ourselves.  There  are  plenty  of  men 
who  consider  that  by  governing  India  thoroughly  and  efficiently  ourselves,  rigorously 
maintaining  order,  administering  justice  and  improving  the  material  prosperity  of 
India,  we  would  do  more  for  India's  good  as  well  as  our  own,  than  we  ever  shall  by 
slackening  in  our  control  and  training  and  expecting  the  Indians  to  govern  themselves. 
But  we  have  deliberately  and  decisively  abandoned  that  line  and  declared  our  deter- 
mination to  develop  India  towards  self-government,  and  have  taken  the  first  step 
in  that  direction. 

With  that  policy  I  am  in  whole-hearted  agreement.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have 
mastered  the  scheme  under  which  that  policy  is  to  be  carried  out.  It  is  by  necessity 
extremely  intricate  and  most  difficult  to  master  in  detail.  But  that  we  must  by 
some  means  or  other,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  present  efficiency,  encourage  and 
assist  Indians  to  govern  themselves  in  due  course  and  as  they  become  ripe  for  it,  I 
am  perfectly  convinced.  We  never  contemplated  governing  India  through  all  time 
entirely  by  ourselves.  From  the  very  first  we  associated  Indians  with  us  in  governing 
the  country,  and  educated  them  for  that  purpose.  The  present  is  only  a  further, 
though  a  great,  step  along  the  road  which  we  had  all  along  laid  out  for  ourselves. 
And  I  am  convinced  that  if  we  did  not  take  this  step,  if  we  did  not  hold  out  the  hope 
to  Indians  that  they  might  one  day  govern  India — as  Australians  govern  Australia 
— we  should  gradually  find  them  becoming  more  atrophied  and  emasculated  till  all 
the  sap  and  virility  had  gone  out  of  them  and  the  burden  of  government  had  devolved 
upon  us — to  the  loss  of  India,  of  ourselves,  and  of  the  world. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  most  freely  acknowledge  that  the  experiment  we  are  now 
making  is  of  an  exceedingly  hazardous  nature.  I  believe  we  shall  carry  it  through, 
because  I  have  boundless  faith  in  the  genius  of  our  race — in  this  case  I  mean  British 
race,  English  mixed  with  Scotch  and  Welsh  and  Irish.  But  the  finest  delicacy  of 
touch  will  be  needed  in  these  first  few  years  of  our  experiment — a  delicacy  which 
can  only  come  when  there  is  behind  it  unhesitating  sureness  and  impressive  strength. 
The  brunt  of  the  work  will  fall  upon  the  Civil  Service,  and  it  will  be  hard,  almost 
heartrending,  for  them  to  sit  by  and  see  much  of  their  good  work  being  undone 
and  the  control  of  India  apparently  slipping  through  their  fingers.  So  they  and 
our  other  agents  in  India  will  need  all  the  support  and  sympathy  their  country  can 
give  them,  and  if  they  now  and  then  make  mistakes,  we  in  England  need  not  jump 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  bent  on  crushing  India  and  treating  Indians  as  slaves. 
They  probably  have  just  as  much  real  sympathy  with  the  Indians  as  the  most 
fervent  orator  in  Parliament.  They  should  be  told  straight  and  plain  that  they  are 
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expected  to  fall  in  with  the  general  policy  of  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  India  as  long 
as  they  remain  in  the  Government  service,  but  as  long  as  they  work  on  these  lines 
they  should  be  amply  supported.  They  should  also  be  made  aware  that  this  country 
will  not  tolerate  their  being  interfered  with  in  their  work  by  the  malignant  activities 
of  irreconcilable  agitators,  whose  true  aim  is  not  the  good  of  India,  but  the  damage 
of  Great  Britain.  Now  that  we  have  publicly  declared  our  intention  to  work 
towards  the  goal  of  self-government  for  India,  the  welfare  of  India  demands  that 
malicious  destroyers  should  effectually  be  prevented  from  wrecking  our  work.  We 
may  be  wisely  tolerant  of  reformers  who,  even  in  a  misguided  way,  are  genuinely 
working  for  the  good  of  India.  But  with  those  who  are  simply  out  to  sow  hate  and 
discord  we  must  be  utterly  remorseless.  There  must  be  no  question  of  clapping 
them,  into  jail  one  day  and  letting  them  out  the  next.  They  and  their  like  must 
know  to  a  surety  that  the  full  measure  of  the  punishment  which  they  have  deserved 
will  be  meted  out  to  them  without  fear  or  favour  or  the  slightest  chance  of  relaxa- 
tion. Only  so  will  India  be  saved  from  corroding  disease,  and  real  lovers  of  their 
country  be  free  to  carry  on  their  work. 

Just  this  much  I  have  to  say  about  our  present  political  relations  with  India, 
and  I  now  pass  on  to  a  consideration  of  that  still  deeper  relationship  which  must 
subsist  between  India  and  England  if  this  connection  between  the  two  countries 
is  to  be  permanent,  strong  and  effective.  Commercial  relations  we  must  always 
have.  Political  relations  we  must  always  have.  But  of  far  greater  importance 
than  either  the  commercial  or  the  political  relations  between  us  are  the  social 
relations. 

The  true  tie  between  India  and  England  must  be  the  social  tie.  It  is  affection 
and  friendship  and  good  comradeship  that  must  really  bind  us. 

And  the  reason  I  say  that  a  social  relationship  with  India  is  far  more  important 
than  the  commercial  and  political  relationship — absolutely  necessary  though  these 
be — is  because  human  fellowship  is  the  fundamental  necessity  of  the  human  being, 
and  the  enlargement,  the  enrichment,  and  the  refinement  of  that  fellowship  the 
supreme  end  of  all  his  efforts.  Men  need  to  eat,  drink,  clothe  and  house  themselves, 
and  protect  themselves  from  enemies.  But  fellowship  is  a  need  stronger  than  food. 
Men  will  die  rather  than  forsake  their  fellows.  "  Women  and  children  first "  is  a 
general  and  fundamental  instinct  of  the  race.  So  also  is  the  instinct  of  parents  to 
sacrifice  themselves  for  their  children.  Political  measures — the  making  of  con- 
stitutions, framing  laws  for  controlling  liquor,  or  for  the  housing,  education  and 
defence  of  the  people  and  for  taxation  necessitated  by  these  measures — are  only 
means  to  an  end,  not  ends  in  themselves.  They  are  simply  measures  taken  to  pro 
mote  and  improve  social  intercourse.  Social  intercourse — human  fellowship — 
is  the  end.  Political  measures  are  the  means.  And  fellowship  is  not  only  the  end 
but  the  very  source  and  inspiration  of  political  activity.  It  is  the  social  spirit  which 
gives  the  motive  and  shape  and  direction  to  every  political  act.  Only  the  other  day, 
at  the  Guildhall,  the  Prime  Minister  was  declaring  that  the  greatest  need  at  the 
present  time  was  good-will.  To  get  things  going  again  it  was  not  money  he  wanted, 
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nor  machinery,  nor  political  constitution,  nor  efficiency,  nor  education,  but  simply 
good-wrll  and  a  better  temper — probably  meaning  thereby  not  the  feeble  and 
fatuous  amiability  which  smiles  alike  on  friend  and  foe,  but  that  active,  persistent, 
persevering  good-will  which  King  Edward  displayed,  which  deliberately  busies  itself 
to  make  and  keep  and  confirm  friends  and  to  extract  the  sting  from  foes.  And  this 
is  a  social  quality,  and  the  Prime  Minister's  appeal  for  it  is  frank  evidence  of  the 
dependence  of  the  political  upon  the  social  order. 

Because  man's  kinship  with  his  kind  is  the  root  principle  of  his  being,  and  because 
the  exalting  of  that  kinship  to  the  finest  degree  of  love  and  affection  is  the  ultimate 
aim  of  all  his  activities,  I  place  social  relations  between  India  and  England  as  of  all 
relations  by  far  the  most  important. 

And  these  social  relations  must,  in  the  last  resort,  be  based  upon  religion — this 
is  my  ost  earnest  conviction.  There  are,  I  know,  men  who  honestly  believe  that 
the  days  of  religion  are  past,  and  that  religion  is  a  mere  superstition  and  survival 
of  primitive  times.  But  I  do  not  agree  with  them.  I  hold  that  the  most  glorious 
days  of  religion  are  yet  to  come,  and  that  religion  is  as  likely  to  disappear  as  that 
love  and  loyalty  to  friend  or  comrade  or  country  will  cease  to  exist. 

The  great  mass  of  humanity — and  not  only  the  mass  but  the  best — have 
always  been  conscious,  sometimes  dimly,  sometimes  quite  distinctly,  that  the 
Universe  is  a  great  deal  more  than  a  mechanism,  however  wonderful ;  and  that 
running  through  it — as  we  have  seen  there  is  running  through  this  Institute — is  a 
definite  purpose.  Men  have  felt,  and  will,  in  my  view,  always  continue  to  feel,  and 
feel  with  gathering  intensity,  that  at  the  back  of  things  is  Mind  and  Purpose  springing 
from  and  aglow  with  the  sentiment  of  Love,  and  that  each  of  us  is  responsible 
in  his  own  particular  way  for  carrying  out  that  purpose.  Under  our  very 
eyes  and  all  around  us  to-day  religion,  like  patriotism— and  for  me  religion 
is  patriotism  extended  wide  as  the  Universe  and  deep  as  the  heart  of  the  World — 
is  being  purged,  purified,  refined  and  strengthened,  so  that  in  future  it  will  flame 
with  a  strength  and  radiancy  the  World  has  never  yet  beheld.  I  believe,  too,  that 
as  England  has  produced  the  greatest  poetry,  so  will  she  also  bring  to  birth  the 
finest  religion.  Religion,  far  from  disappearing,  will  therefore,  in  my  opinion, 
continue  and  increase.  And  the  reason  why  I  hold  that  social  relations  must  be 
based  on  religion  is,  because  the  Purpose  which  animates  the  Universe  evidently 
has  for  its  end,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  perfecting  of  human  relationship. 
We  know  too  little  of  the  Universe  as  a  whole  to  be  able  to  form  an  idea  as  to  what 
the  Divine  Purpose  for  the  entire  Universe  may  be,  but  so  far  as  this  particular 
planet  of  ours  is  concerned,  the  supreme  end  evidently  is  the  perfecting  of  human 
fellowship  to  the  topmost  pitch  of  love  and  affection,  of  firm  friendship  and  loyal 
comradeship. 

All  social  relations,  therefore,  which  are  to  have  any  depth  and  permanence  or 
have  any  high  object  before  them  must  be  based  on  religion. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  say  more  than  these  few  words  in  regard  to  religion.  But 
this  much  is  essential,  for  a  false  impression  would  be  conveyed  if  no  reference  what- 
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ever  to  religion  were  made  when  considering  our  fundamental  relation  with  India. 
Of  recent  years  we  have  rightly  been  more  tolerant  of  the  religious  convictions  of 
Indians.  But  it  would  be  a  calamity  if  Indians  ever  got  to  believe  that  tolerance 
and  impartiality  towards  the  particular  religion  of  others  meant  indifference  to 
religion  on  the  whole.  And  nothing  is  more  urgent  at  the  present  time  than  to 
convince  the  Indians  that,  in  spite  of  our  impartiality,  we  still  regard  religion 
as  the  very  heart  and  mainspring  of  our  national  life,  and  that,  indifferent  to 
religion  though  English  men  may  appear  on  the  surface,  in  their  hearts  of 
hearts  they  are  steeped  in  it  through  and  through  and  are  most  earnestly  anxious 
to  perfect  it. 

Now  if  social  relations — and  social  relations  based  on  religion — are  the  most 
important  of  our  relations  with  India,  what  practical  steps  are  we  to  take  to  strengthen 
and  refine  these  relations  ? 

First,  we  must  really  understand  India — understand  India,  body  and  soul — the 
land  and  the  people.  We  have  been  there  three  hundred  years,  but  we  have  not 
yet  produced  any  great  interpreter  of  India  to  us.  Nor  have  the  Indians  themselves 
produced  one.  What  we  want  is  some  true  artist  who,  through  his  greatness, 
has  simplicity  enough  and  singleness  enough  of  soul  to  enter  deeply  into  the  soul 
of  India  and  bring  to  light  its  real  character. 

This  is  the  first  and  most  important  desideratum. 

Next,  and  concurrently,  we  want  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  gifted 
by  nature  with  social  talent — with  a  genius  for  friendship,  for  getting  on  with  others, 
for  attracting  them,  for  drawing  out  their  best  qualities,  for  creating  a  genial,  social 
and  friendly  atmosphere,  to  exercise  this  talent  and  to  create  opportunities  for  exer- 
cising it  if  no  such  opportunity  fall  their  way.  It  is  a  most  precious  gift,  and  must 
by  no  means  be  unused.  There  are  some  rare  geniuses  who  have  a  capacity  for  bringing 
together  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people,  of  making  them  rub  off  their  edges  against 
one  another  and  disclose  the  inner  liking  they  may  all  the  time  have  for  each  other. 
But,  setting  aside  such  special  stars,  there  are  many  ordinary  men  with  a  marked 
capacity  for  gaining  the  affections  of  Indians. 

Outside  official  duties,  when  Englishmen  in  India,  soldiers  or  civilians,  can  join 
Indians  in  pursuits  which  both  enjoy,  whether  it  be  polo,  cricket,  shooting,  pig-sticking, 
or  any  other  sport  or  game,  or  whether  it  be  the  enjoyment  of  the  beauties  of  nature 
or  of  art,  or  in  the  search  for  truth,  there  is  always  the  opportunity  for  friendship 
to  be  formed.  There  are  Indians  who  are  madly  keen  on  sport  and  highly  skilled 
in  games.  There  are  other  Indians  who  are  finely  sensitive  to  beauty  and  enjoy 
it  in  every  form.  There  are  Indians  also  who  love  the  pursuit  of  the  fundamental 
truth  of  things  and  the  striving  to  reach  the  foundations  and  the  highest  heights 
both  in  philosophy  and  religion.  Englishmen  of  like  tastes  are  to  be  found  all  over 
India.  Like  has  a  tendency  to  consort  with  like.  The  English  sportsman  may  not 
enter  into  any  deep  intimacy  with  the  Indian  philosopher,  but  he  will  join  the  Indian 
sportsman  with  alacrity.  And  with  like  eagerness  does  the  English  join  the  Indian 
philosopher  or  artist. 
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This  process  of  social  relationship  is  already  in  operation.  What  is  not  recog- 
nised is  its  importance.  And  this  is  to  be  regretted,  for  it  is  here  that  the  real  tie 
between  England  and  India  is  being  forged.  And  what  is  being  done  in  this  way 
by  men  serving  in  India  may  well  be  supplemented  by  visitors  from  England. 
Visitors  from  England  enjoy  being  entertained  by  Chiefs  and  Indian  gentlemen, 
shooting  with  them,  or  engaging  in  sport  of  all  kinds  with  them,  and  Indians  enjoy 
entertaining  them.  Indians  also  enjoy  visiting  England  and  being  entertained  in 
the  great  houses  in  the  country,  shooting  with  us,  playing  polo  and  cricket,  learning 
about  estate  management  and  all  kinds  of  farming  operations.  And  for  young  Chiefs, 
and  especially  the  sons  of  Chiefs,  there  is  an  immense  advantage  in  being  able  to 
come  like  this  into  intimate  touch  with  the  social  life  of  England. 

Then,  again,  Indian  politicians  like  to  meet  our  British  politicians ;  and  Indian 
men  of  science,  leaders  of  "art  and  thought,  like  to  meet  corresponding  leaders  in 
England.  And  any  society  or  institute  here,  or  any  social  leaders  who  can  bring 
Indians  and  Englishmen  together  on  these  lines  will  be  doing  a  worthy  work  for  the 
Empire.  When  I  see  the  amount  of  time,  energy  and  money  which  men  and  women 
of  high  social  position  in  England  spend  upon  all  kinds  of  public  social  service,  I 
never  cease  to  marvel  and  to  admire.  But  I  often  long  that  one-tenth  of  that  activity 
might  be  exercised  in  the  wider  sphere  of  Imperial  social  service.  There  is  in 
England  most  wonderful  social  talent,  but  it  is  expended  locally  and  internally. 
Astonishingly  little  is  expended  on  the  Empire.  We  give  commercial  service, 
military  service,  political  service,  to  the  Empire  in  abundance,  but  we  give 
uncommonly  little  social  service,  though  our  great  English  families  are  eminently 
qualified  to  give  it. 

Another  practical  step  I  would  suggest  is,  that  we  should  recognise  that  the  Viceroy 
and  Governors  we  send  out  from  England  should  be  chosen  mainly  for  their  social 
qualifications — that  their  social  qualifications  should  have  precedence  over  their  poli- 
tical qualifications,  and  that  they  should  be  instructed  to  regard  their  social  duties 
as  of  more  importance  than  their  political  duties.  Viceroys  and  Governors  repre- 
sent the  King  and  not  only  a  political  institution  like  Parliament.  And  the  King 
is  the  representative  of  the  nation  in  the  whole  of  its  activities,  not  merely  in  its 
political  activities.  Already  we  have  a  glimmering  of  the  importance  of  the  social 
factor  in  the  selection  of  Viceroys  and  Governors.  We  choose  men  of  good  social 
position  for  those  posts,  and  many  a  man  who  finds  his  way  as  a  matter  of  course 
into  a  Cabinet  of  politicians,  would  be  turned  down  at  once  for  appointment  as  a 
Governor. 

We  do  therefore,  already  in  practice,  recognise  the  importance  of  the  social 
factor  in  choosing  our  Viceroys  and  Governors.  What  I  urge  is,  that  we  recognise 
it  still  more  clearly  and  insistently. 

The  time  has  come  in  fact  when  we  ought  seriously  to  consider  the  advisability 
of  having  Royal  Viceroys  or,  at  any  rate,  Viceroys  of  the  social  standing  and  social 
qualities  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  for  example.  I  would  not  suggest  that 
a  Royal  Viceroy  should  spend  the  whole  of  his  time  in  India,  or  be  burdened  with 
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all  the  political  duties  performed  by  present-day  Viceroys.  His  chief  duties  would 
be  social  and  ceremonial,  and  the  political  duties  would  mostly  be  performed 
by  responsible  political  ministers  serving  under  him,  experienced  civil  servants  of  the 
type  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Aitcheson.  The  important  point  would  be  that  recognis- 
ing the  superior  value  of  the  social  factor  over  the  political  factor  he  should  give 
the  tone  and  direction  to  political  action  as  the  politicians  lay  down  the  scope  and 
object  of  military  action.  He  would  be  the  social  head,  the  focus  round  which  the 
social  life  could  centre.  He  would  abolish  pomposity,  discourage  display,  and  in 
their  place  inculcate  style  and  distinction,  quality  and  grace.  He  would  keep  the 
public  services  together,  and  instil  into  them  the  esprit  de  corps  of  a  regiment.  Above 
all,  he  would  be  the  channel  through  which  the  heart  of  England  should  reach  the 
heart  of  India.  He  would  be  the  true  representative  of  the  Sovereign,  not  merely 
the  agent  of  a  political  Secretary  of  State. 

These  are  some  of  the  practical  steps  I  would  like  to  see  taken  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  social  tie  between  India  and  England.  But  clearly  if  we  are  to  carry  out  so 
delicate  a  task  we  must  qualify  ourselves  specially  for  it.  We  must  train  ourselves 
in  social  service.  And  by  social  service  to  England,  I  mean  service  that  is  designed 
to  develop  the  sociality,  not  as  in  opposition  to,  but  as  complementary  to 
the  individuality  of  Englishmen.  Englishmen  justly  pride  themselves  on  their 
individuality.  But  individuality  can  never  develop  to  its  full  possibility  without 
sociality.  And  social  service  is  the  development  of  this  sociality. 

For  all  our  talk  of  equality  there  is,  and  there  always  will  be,  and  there  always 
must  be,  grades  in  society.  In  India,  with  its  315  million  inhabitants,  wesee  peoples — 
societies — of  every  kind  and  description  ;  and  in  every  single  one  of  them  there  are 
grades  of  social  distinction.  Everywhere  in  nature,  whether  among  human  beings 
or  among  animals,  or  even  among  plants,  there  are  fine  gradations.  And  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  among  the  members  of  that  society,  which  in  its  togetherness  we  call 
England,  gradations  of  social  position,  social  influence,  social  talent  will  cease  to 
exist.  What  we  want  in  society  in  England  is  not  the  abolition  of  all  grades  and 
making  every  man  believe  he  is  as  good  as  another,  but  the  assurance  to  individuals 
with  real  social  genius,  and  who  perform  high  social  service,  that  they  will  have  the 
same  opportunity  of  rising  to  high  social  position  as  Sir  William  Kobertson  had  of 
rising  from  the  ranks  to  the  highest  position  in  the  Army,  or  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
had  of  rising  from  what  he  calls  the  ranks  of  the  people  to  the  highest  position  in 
political  life. 

With  that  possibility  always  kept  in  view,  social  service  would  mean  choosing 
social  leaders,  keeping  social  leaders  up  to  the  expectations  we  have  of  them,  and 
loyally  supporting  them  as  long  as  they  led  well. 

The  enjoyment  of  social  intercourse  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  and 
depth  of  the  whole  social  body — this  is  the  end  of  social  service.  And  the  point 
where  all  that  I  have  said  touches  India  is  here — that  in  proportion  as  men  capable 
of  such  service  are  produced  in  England  and  are  available  for  India,  so  are  England 
and  India  the  more  likely  to  be  firmly  and  lastingly  attached  to  each  other.  India 
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has  a  very  direct,  and  if  I  may  describe  it,  personal  interest  in  the  production  by 
England  of  men  with  a  high  capacity,  training  and  tradition  for  social  service : 
Spirited,  all-there,  high-principled,  clean-living,  healthy-minded  English  gentlemen. 
Men  of  self-control,  balance  and  composure,  though  not  therefore  cold  but,  on  the 
contrary,  burning  with  an  ardent  love  of  their  kind,  and  a  passionate  determination 
to  do  their  best  by  them.  Men  of  courage  and  confidence,  of  integrity,  modesty  and 
restraint,  and  of  that  delicacy  and  refinement  of  thought  and  feeling  which  spring 
from  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace— the  source  of  all  good  manners  as  well  as  of 
ample  power  to  be  effective.  It  is  important  that  England  should  be  thoroughly 
aware  that  India  needs  such  men. 

For  dealing  with  Indian  Princes,  for  ruling  Indian  districts,  leading  Indian 
soldiers,  handling  frontier  tribesmen,  and  revivifying  the  varied  millions  of  cultured 
Indians,  they  are  of  precisely  the  type  that  is  required. 

Like  the  rest  of  us,  Indians  have  many  defects,  but  the  defect  of  vulgarity  is 
not  one  of  them.  You  may  spend  years  in  India  and  travel  from  one  end  of  it  to 
another,  but  you  will  not  discover  a  trace  of  vulgarity.  Indians  are  gentlemen,  and 
among  even  the  roughest  tribes  true  gentlemen  are  found.  So  a  gentleman  is 
instinctively  recognised  and  appreciated  by  Indians.  And  with  him  Indians  are 
at  once  at  home.  They  immediately  feel  comfortable  and  at  their  ease  in  his  presence. 
And  while  an  Englishman  who  is  not  a  gentleman  will  rasp  and  exasperate  them 
to  an  unbelievable  degree,  they  will  do  anything  for  an  Englishman  who  is  a 
gentleman. 

In  these  ultra-democratic  days,  when  so  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  multitude 
and  so  little  to  the  few,  there  is  danger  of  the  ideal  of  the  gentleman  being  rendered 
ineffective,  crowded  out,  bruised  and  crushed  in  the  upward  stampede.  What  saves 
the  situation  is  that  the  people  of  England  are  at  bottom  gentlemen.  Deep  in  the 
heart  of  the  multitude  also — as  of  the  few — the  ideal  is  jealously  cherished.  All  that 
is  really  wanted  is  to  recognise  its  value,  and  carefully  guard  and  tend  it. 

The  Royal  Family,  with  their  sensitiveness  to  the  changes  in  national  life,  have  been 
quick  to  change  with  the  times.  They  are  as  "  democratic  "  as  any  President  of  a 
Republic— perhaps  more  democratic  than  some  Presidents.  But  being  democratic 
need  not  mean  losing  the  ideal  of  the  gentleman,  and  in  their  case  it  has  meant  simply 
widening  and  deepening  it.  To  India  at  any  rate,  if  not  to  the  rest  of  the  Empire, 
it  is  of  enormous  importance  that  the  great  families  of  England  should  follow  the 
lead  of  the  Royal  Family.  And  by  great  families  I  mean  families  of  real  social  dis- 
tinction and  tradition,  whether  they  be  Commoners  or  Peers.  They  are  sorely  needed 
for  the  work  of  uniting  India  to  England.  And  Englishmen  as  a  whole,  and  very 
particularly  Englishmen  who  have  served  in  India,  should  make  them  feel  that  we 
want  and  will  gladly  help  them  to  maintain  their  position,  because  we  recognise  its 
value  to  the  general  life  of  England  and  to  the  grand  part  England  has  to  play  in 
the  Empire  and  in  the  world. 

We  want  the  English  gentleman  to  be  more  effective,  more  a  power  in  the  land, 
more  ready  to  accept  the  responsibilities  of  social  leadership,  more  of  a  national 
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leader.  He,  on  his  part,  will  have  to  be  less  retiring,  and  more  willing  to  come  out 
into  the  open  as  he  did  in  the  war.  With  the  fine  fighting  qualities  that  he  displayed 
in  wartime,  he  will  have  to  battle  in  peace  for  all  that  he  holds  most  dear  for  England. 
And  England  on  her  part  must  make  him  feel  she  really  needs  him — needs  trained, 
cultured,  incorruptible,  courageous  English  gentlemen  of  sufficient  initiative,  creative 
power  and  constructive  imagination  to  perform,  their  natural  and  patriotic  duty  of 
giving  the  country  a  lead,  giving  a  line  and  setting  a  tone  to  public  life  as  a  whole, 
to  social  life  first,  and  through  it  to  political  and  commercial  life.  We  want  men  of 
force  and  impetus  and  driving  power.  But  far  more  do  we  need  men  who  can  draw 
together  and  give  a  decisive  and  right  direction  to  all  the  diverse  and  divergent 
elements  in  our  Imperial  life.  And  for  this  we  must  look  to  the  highest  type  of 
English  gentlemen. 

There  is,  as  I  have  shown,  outside  the  service  of  Government  in  India  a  great 
work  to  be  done,  for  which  gentlemen  are  needed,  in  the  improvement  of  social  inter- 
course between  India  and  England.  But  for  the  Government  service  itself  there  is 
also  an  urgent  need  for  gentlemen  from  England.  The  astonishing  thing  is  that  the 
Government  of  India  make  no  attempt  to  get  them.  They  know  perfectly  well 
that  the  one  essential  qualification  which  Englishmen  in  their  Military  and  Civil 
Service  should  possess  is  that  they  should  be  gentlemen.  They  know  that  the  Indians 
themselves  want  and  like  to  have  them.  And  yet  the  Government  of  India  makes 
the  main  qualification  for  these  services  the  capacity  for  passing  a  literary  examination. 
When  choosing  a  man  for  the  Army  or  Civil  Service  in  India,  they  take  no  account 
of  whether  he  possesses  the  traits,  instincts  and  traditions  of  a  gentleman.  They 
simply  choose  the  man  who  can  beat  his  fellows  at  a  competitive  literary  examination. 
His  fellow  may  be  a  thorough  gentleman,  born  to  be  a  leader  of  men,  the  very  type 
of  man  India  wants.  He  himself  may  be  rude,  coarse  and  uncouth.  But  if  he  can 
make  one  more  mark  in  the  examination  he  will  be  accepted  and  the  gentleman  will 
be  rejected.  The  latter  may  have  in  his  very  blood  all  the  instincts  and  attributes  of 
a  gentleman,  and  be  bred  in  all  its  traditions,  but  all  the  instincts,  attributes  and 
traditions  put  together  will  not  bring  him  a  single  mark.  The  boor  will  go  to  India 
and  exasperate  Indians  by  his  crudenesses.  The  gentleman  will  go  out  to  blunt  his 
fine  edge  on  work  he  is  about  as  fitted  to  do  as  a  razor  is  to  cut  logs,  or  a  racehorse 
is  to  pull  a  dray. 

Because,  for  one  thing,  men  are  selected  in  this  manner,  and  because  for  another 
no  attempt  is  made  to  render  service  in  India  attractive  to  men  of  high  social  position 
in  England,  such  men  rarely  go  into  the  Indian  service.  They  go  into  business,  they 
go  to  ranch  in  Canada,  and  to  farm  in  East  Africa  ;  but  they  do  not  go  to  India. 
There  is  much  more  congenial  work  to  be  done  in  India,  and  work  for  which  they  are 
much  better  suited  than  they  are  for  business  and  farming.  But  still  they  do  not 
go  there.  And  as  long  as  this  method  of  choosing  men  for  service  in  India  continues, 
and  the  conditions  of  service  are  BO  little  attractive  that  men  of  the  highest  social 
position  in  England  will  not  go  there,  we  cannot  expect  India  to  be  closely  tied  to  Eng- 
land. We  shall  never  succeed  until  we  can  attract  gentlemen  of  the  best  type  to  India. 
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It  is,  I  know,  contended  that  open  competition  is  the  fairest  way  of  choosing  from 
among  numerous  candidates. 

But  surely  it  is  not  beyond  the  wit  of  man  to  devise  a  better  means  than  an 
Examination  Board  for  choosing  from  among  the  thousands  of  splendid  young  men 
in  England  the  few  hundreds  that  are  required  for  India  each  year. 

Certainly  the  Government  of  India  might  make  their  service  more  attractive, 
and  that  not  by  raising  the  pay  of  its  servants,  but  by  raising  its  prestige,  humanising 
it,  looking  after  the  conditions  and  amenities  of  life  among  their  servants. 

What  the  Government  of  India  have  to  do  is  first  of  all  to  make  up  their  mind 
that  it  is  gentlemen  they  require,  and  then  determine  to  treat  gentlemen  as  gentlemen. 
When  they  have  learned  and  practised  these  things  they  will  get  what  they  want 
easily  enough.  For  in  the  whole  Empire — indeed  in  the  whole  world — there  is  no 
greater  and  more  inspiring,  and  in  every  way  more  attractive,  work  to  be  done 
than  there  is  in  India,  and  work  of  just  the  kind  which  would  appeal  to  Englishmen. 

And  the  work  in  India  should  be  even  more  congenial  in  the  future  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  The  Reform  scheme,  which  many  seem  to  think  sounds  the  doom 
of  the  Englishman  in  India,  seems  to  me  the  gateway  by  which  he  will  enter  into  a 
far  wider  and  higher  sphere  of  activity.  There  is  nothing  in  it  to  prevent  an  English- 
man standing  for  an  Indian  constituency,  or  rising  to  the  position  of  Minister 
responsible  to  an  Indian  electorate.  Englishmen  of  the  right  type  will  always  command 
the  confidence  of  Indians,  and  be  looked  upon  as  sturdy  and  effective  champions  of 
their  interests.  Either  as  seconded  from  the  Service — as  Military  Officers  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons — or  when  retired  from  the  Service,  Englishmen  might  sit  in  the 
Indian  Legislature,  rise  to  the  highest  position  in  it,  and  then,  having  behind  them 
the  full  weight  of  Indian  opinion,  have  a  far  more  effective  voice  in  the  councils 
of  the  Empire  and  of  the  world  than  the  externally-appointed  Governors  of  the  present 
day  ever  have.  The  scheme  gives  openings  to  Englishmen  such  as  they  never  had 
before. 

To  sum  up.  We  have  definitely  announced  the  goal  of  our  political  activities. 
It  is  to  be  responsible  self-government  for  Indians  within  the  Empire.  This  is  very 
well  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  gives  direction  to  our  political  activities.  But  these  are 
not  everything  ;  they  are  not  even  the  most  important  of  our  activities.  What  is 
more  important  than  political  direction  to  a  political  goal  is  social  direction  to  a  social 
goal.  When  India  has  achieved  responsible  self-government  she  will  still  have  need 
of  a  direction  for  her  national  activities  :  political  freedom  of  itself  is  no  use.  And 
that  goal  must  be  made  clear  now  and  not  then.  It  can  only  be,  and  must  only  be, 
that  which  is  the  end  of  all  human  activities,  the  perfecting — the  never-ceasing 
perfecting — of  social  intercourse  and  human  fellowship,  coloured  by  beauty  and 
enlightened  by  truth.  This,  and  not  freedom  or  justice,  or  self-determination,  is  the 
supreme  end.  All  else  is  merely  subsidiary. 

So  the  true  tie  between  India  and  England  must  be  the  tie  of  affection  and  friend- 
ship, and  of  good  comradeship  in  working  together  with  one  single  purpose  in  view. 

The  difficulties,  risks  and  delicacies  of  the  task  will  be  enormous.  The  strain  of 
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always  behaving  as  gentlemen  is  what  only  very  few  can  bear.  Grit,  spirit,  in-handed- 
ness,  long-suffering  and  deep  loving-kindness  are  all  in  turn  required.  For  long 
periods  no  definite  results  will  be  visible.  But  once  or  twice  in  a  century  those 
moments  of  rare  satisfaction  will  come  which  make  up  for  all.  One  such  came  in 
1914,  when  India  on  the  instant  and  with  all  her  soul  joined  with  us  in  the  war.  A 
yet  greater  moment  our  children's  children  will  see,  when  India,  having  by  her  own 
efforts  achieved  responsible  self-government,  will,  of  her  own  free  will  and  accord, 
attach  herself  affectionately  to  England. 

This,  at  any  rate,  is  the  consummation  towards  which  we  should  work.  For  if 
we  reach  it  we  shall  have  given  the  whole  world  an  example  on  a  stupendous  scale — • 
a  living  example  which  will  fire  others  with  ambition  to  emulate  it — of  what 
can  be  done  to  keep  the  human  race  together  and  direct  it  towards  the  Divinely- 
purposed  end. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Lord  Carmichael)  :  We  are  deeply  obliged  to  Sir  Francis  Younghusband 
for  his  interesting  paper.  I  daresay  some  of  the  things  he  said  were  not  quite  what  you 
would  have  expected  he  would  say,  but  nevertheless  you  will  recognise  that  they  are  all 
worth  considering.  I  am  perhaps  rather  presumptuous  in  speaking  at  this  moment,  for 
you  see  I  do  not  come  within  his  definition  of  an  Englishman.  I  belong  to  another  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom — I  suppose  I  may  say  straight  off,  I  am  a  Scotsman.  The  Scots, 
you  know,  are  a  modest  people,  and  I  am  going  at  once  to  admit  that  I  quite  agree  with 
all  he  said  about  Englishmen,  and  that  I  recognise  their  merits  quite  as  fully  as  he  does. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  him  say  that  he  has  not  lost  his  faith  in  them.  I  agree  with  a  great 
deal,  I  was  going  to  say,  with  everything  in  the  paper — and  in  nothing  more  than  what 
he  said  about  examinations.  I  never  liked  them.  If  Governors  had  to  be  appointed  by 
examination,  I  never  should  have  had  a  chance.  Perhaps  that  is  why  I  was  not  a  better 
one  than  I  was.  But  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  best  way  of  finding  the  best  man  for 
a  job.  From  my  small  knowledge,  I  emphasise  what  he  says  about  the  necessity  of 
employing  gentlemen.  Gentlemanly  feeling  is  the  one  thing  needed  in  a  man  who  has  to 
do  with  anybody  whom  he  does  not  thoroughly  know.  It  is  gentlemanly  feeling  which  will 
help  anybody  to  understand  others  with  whom  they  are  not  as  familiar  as  they  might  be. 
I  do  not  quite  agree  about  gentlemen  not  being  needed  in  Australia  or  in  Canada.  It  is 
suggested  they  give  that  impression.  I  know  they  do.  I  don't  know  Canada,  but  I  do  know 
Australia,  and  the  Australians  are  pretty  good  at  "  pulling  your  leg,"  and  it  generally 
means  that  they  want  to  see  whether  you  are  a  gentleman  or  not,  and  if  they  find  you 
are  they  soon  agree. 

LORD  MESTON,  K.C.S.I.  :  I  am  sure  that  friends  of  India — a  great  number  of  whom 
are  in  this  audience — will  be  extremely  grateful  to  Sir  Francis  Younghusband.  I 
should  like  to  say,  also,  on  behalf  of  those  who  are  half-Indians,  like  myself,  that  we 
are  particularly  grateful  to  the  Institute  for  taking  India  -under  its  wing.  Indeed,  it  is 
an  extraordinary  gratification  to  hear  this  paper  delivered  under  your  aegis  to-night.  We 
were  rather  apt  for  many  years  to  forget  India.  However,  all  that  has  changed.  The 
war  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  change,  but  not  all.  There  has  been  abroad  a 
spirit  of  inquiry,  of  interest,  and  of  growing  enthusiasm  about  the  different  constituents 
of  our  Commonwealth,  and  it  is  a  particular  gratification  to  those  who  know  India  and 
who  have  lived  in  India  to  feel,  as  I  have  said,  that  this  Institute  is  taking  up  a  part 
of  the  burden  and  giving  part  of  its  time  and  energy  to  the  great  task  of  establishing 
better  mutual  knowledge  and  a  better  mutual  understanding  between  India  and  other  parts 
of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  very  well  worth  while.  In  the  past,  India  has  been  far  too 
busy  with  its  own  domestic  and  internal  affairs  to  give  much  time  to  the  wider  patriotism, 
but  now  it  has  set  to  work  and  finds  its  way,  through  dark  and  difficult  paths,  perhaps, 
to  a  Constitution  of  its  own,  you  may  rely  on  India  becoming  a  more  important  reservoir 
which  will  in  time  to  come  be  illimitable,  not  only  of  material  support  to  the  British 
Commonwealth,  but  of  close  and  heartfelt  adhesion  to  the  causes  for  which  the  English- 
speaking  race  stands  in  front  of  the  world.  All  who  have  lived  in  India  have  noted  in 
every  Indian  an  intangible  indefinable  quality  which  is  known  as  izzat.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  translate  the  word.  It  is  not  personal  pride — not  vanity.  It  is  a  curious  com- 
bination of  pride  of  race  and  self-respect,  and  self-respect  is  probably  the  more  prominent. 
It  is  a  curiously  indefinable  instinct,  which  will  make  the  humblest  throw  up  his  work 
rather  than  face  the  harsh  word  or  unjust  act.  It  is  the  quality  which  will  make  hundreds 
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and  thousands  of  poor  ladiea  of  noblo  birth  die  in  their  houses,  in  years  of  famine,  rather 
than  come  forward  and  ask  for  assistance.  It  is  this  peculiar  quality  which  the  third-  and 
tourth-rate  Englishman  does  not  understand.  The  third-rate  Englishman  rather  scoffs, 
and  the  fourth-rate  rather  tramples  on  it.  It  is  the  other  typo  of  Englishman — I  accept 
the  lecturer's  definition  for  the  moment — who  does  strive  to  understand  and  who  does 
value  this  quality,  and  who  thereby  does  very  real  service  to  India.  As  many  of  you,  no 
doubt,  felt,  we  were  a  little  puzzled  as  to  what  exactly  was  the  definition  of  the  ideal  man 
that  was  being  placed  before  us.  From  my  own  personal  experience  of  India  som-  <>f 
the  finest  men  I  have  ever  had  to  work  with  or  under  me,  and  some  of  the  men  who 
have  had  the  greatest  success  in  dealing  with  India,  have  been  neither  Englishmen,  Irish- 
men, nor  Scotsmen,  but  members  of  other  sister  nations  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  regret  that  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  secure  more  of  that  type. 
We  come  to  the  still  more  difficult  question :  "  What  is  a  gentleman  ? "  and  I  must  say 
again  that  some  of  the  best  men  with  whom  I  have  worked  would  hardly  respond  to 
the  technical  definition  as  to  family  or  blood  or  breeding  or  the  qualification  of  having 
been  at  a  great  English  Public  School.  After  all,  there  is  nothing  wonderful  in  that.  We 
know  Nature's  gentleman,  and  we  have  all  seen  in  practice  that  strange,  elusive,  indefinable 
quality  emerging  from  the  most  unexpected  environment.  Consequently,  I  am  a  little 
apprehensive  of  any  rigorous  test,  such,  for  example,  as  the  commonest  test  of  which  we 
know — membership  of  a  groat  English  Public  School.  Some  of  our  finest  Indian  administra- 
tors have  not  been  drawn  from  Harrow  or  Winchester,  and  the  more  I  have  seen  of  the 
art  of  administration  and  of  the  human  element  so  necessary  in  India,  the  more  have  I 
felt  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  casting  our  net  wider,  and  ever  wider,  to  get  the  precise 
ideal  the  lecturer  has  in  his  mind.  I  do  not  know  any  means  by  which  that  can  be 
achieved,  if  you  refer  to  the  ordinary  mechanism  of  selecting  candidates.  But  I  do  feel 
that  in  place  of  any  formal  or  rigid  test,  what  we  want  to  do  is  to  get  the  best  men  for 
the  Indian  Service  of  the  future,  which  will  be  infinitely  more  interesting  and  attractive 
than  even  in  the  past ;  and  for  that  purpose  we  want  to  appeal  to  the  best  quality  of 
our  youths  in  every  part  of  the  Commonwealth.  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  self-imposed 
task  of  going  round  the  great  Universities  of  England  and  Scotland  and  trying  to  induce 
them  to  send  one  or  two  of  the  best  among  their  alumni  to  India,  not  only  for  the  Civil, 
but  for  other  great  Services,  and  the  only  way  in  which  you  can  test  a  man  whom  you 
select  for  that  purpose  is  the  enthusiasm  and  zeal  of  the  man  himself.  India  will  now 
want,  more  than  ever,  the  missionary  spirit  among  the  men  who  go  to  Service.  I  think 
the  Universities  will  help  us  enormously,  and  if,  through  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  we 
can  make  an  appeal  to  the  Universities  of  the  Commonwealth  and  not  only  of  our  own 
islands,  the  Institute  will  be  doing  India  a  most  helpful  service.  You  probably  felt  how 
much  idealism  there  was  in  the  paper,  but  is  there  anything  in  which  our  country  at 
present  is  more  lacking  than  idealism  ? — anything  more  necessary  to  correct  evils  and 
rectify  the  balance  and  bring  us  back  into  the  great  position  of  leaders  of  the  world, 
than  idealism,  and  for  that  purpose  I  think  we  should  always  welcome  it  wherever  we  find  it. 
The  Hon.  Sir  ARTHUR  LAWLEY,  G. C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.M.G.  :  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  which  fell  from  previous  speakers  concerning  the  very  interesting  address 
to  which  we  have  just  listened.  If  I  were  asked  to  find  a  single  word  to  interpret  the 
lecturer's  message — one  word  to  express  the  spirit  which  should  animate  the  relations 
between  England  and  India — it  would  be  the  word  comradeship.  It  has  been  well  said 
that  the  Government  of  India  is  the  noblest  trust  ever  committed  to  a  people,  and  I  am 
only  expressing  the  feelings  of  those  who,  like  myself,  have  been  privileged  to  take  part 
in  the  work,  when  I  say  that  to  have  rendered  such  service  is  to  them  a  source  of  constant 
honour  and  satisfaction.  I  am  convinced  that  taking  it  all  round  the  men  who  have  been 
so  privileged  have,  during  the  term  of  their  responsibilities,  been  animated  by  one  thought 
only,  and  that  is  how  to  ensure  the  betterment  of  India.  The  lecturer  reminded  us  how 
constant  is  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  great  ocean  of  life  as  it  beats  on  the  shores  of  time — 
how  ceaseless  and  constant  is  change,  and  referred  to  the  fact  that  we  have  in  contempla- 
tion constitutional  changes  of  the  most  momentous  import.  The  introduction  of  these 
changes  has  not  been  without  great  and  constant  criticism.  I  do  not  propose  to  add  to 
those  criticisms  to-night.  The  die  is  cast.  The  experiment  is  to  be  made,  and  we  have 
got  to  make  that  experiment  a  success.  It  is  rather  a  wonderful  experiment  if  you  come 
to  think  of  it.  It  has  been  decreed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  India,  that  great  Oriental 
Empire,  is  to  be  ruled  by  Western  methods — that  the  machinery  of  Government,  the 
institutions  of  Government,  the  scheme  of  administration  is  to  be  in  imitation  of  Western 
models.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  welcome  which  the  experiment,  in  its  latest  phase,  has 
received  has  been  wholly  encouraging.  I  will  only  say  that,  as  it  seems  to  me,  Democracy, 
real  Democracy,  has  not  yet  crossed  the  threshold  of  India,  and  I  doubt  if  it  is  even  in 
sight.  Now  you  may  work  out  any  constitution  that  you  please,  but  no  paper  covenant 
is  going  to  succeed  unless  you  make  it  palatable  to  the  stable  elements  of  Indian  society. 
No  constitutional  change  is  going  to  satisfy  National  aspirations  unless  we  can  ensure 
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in  its  application  the  co-operation  of  the  people  of  India  and  their  leaders,  and  that,  I 
am  certain,  will  only  be  accomplished  by  infinite  tact,  infinite  patience,  and  infinite  self- 
devotion  on  the  part  of  every  Englishman  in  India. 

The  display  of  these  qualities  is  the  duty  not  only  of  officials,  but,  as  I  say,  of  every 
Englishmen  in  India.  I  have  heard  it  said  lately  that  the  Indian  Civil  Service  has  lost 
its  attraction  for  the  best  of  England's  young  men.  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  is  so. 
Surely  to  goodness,  if  the  difficulties  to  be  faced  are  greater  than  of  yore,  if  more  toil 
and  work  are  demanded  and  greater  sacrifice  called  for — those  very  conditions  are  what 
appeal  to  Englishmen  !  The  more  arduous  and  difficult  the  work  the  more  attractive  surely 
will  it  be  to  every  true  Englishman.  We  are  not  altered  so  much  in  temperament  and 
character  as  to  say  that  because  India  and  the  field  of  its  administration  present  greater 
difficulty  than  in  days  gone  by,  that  therefore  we  are  going  to  hold  back.  If  only  it  be 
known  how  great  is  the  need  for  the  best  of  our  young  men,  I  am  certain  they  will  rally 
freely  to  India's  call.  Never  was  there  greater  need  of  men  of  tact,  ability,  integrity,  and 
honour,  and  I  am  confident  that  those  qualities  will  be  manifested  in  abundant  measure 
on  the  part  of  the  I.C.S.  when  the  call  is  made.  But  we  English  cannot  alone  span  the 
gulf  which,  in  social  matters,  yawns  between  East  and  West.  So  long  as  a  rigid  exclusive- 
ness  is  insisted  upon  by  the  old-world  code  of  social  observances  which  still  regulates 
Hindu  life,  at  all  events  the  Southern  part  of  India,  there  can  be  no  real  social  inter- 
course between  East  and  West.  It  can  only  be  by  mutual  understanding,  mutual  effort, 
and  mutual  endeavour.  India  to-day  is  confronted  with  problems — "social,  economic,  and 
political — of  the  greatest  magnitude,  and  the  solution  is  to  be  found,  not  by  the  estrange- 
ment of  rulers  and  ruled,  but  by  sympathy  and  understanding  the  one  of  the  other — 
not  by  indifference  to  the  aspirations  and  susceptibilities  of  the  two  races,  but  by  patient 
endeavour  towards  knowledge  and  understanding — not  by  wrangling  and  the  strife  of  tongues, 
but  by  forbearance  and  goodwill. 

Gen.  Sir  CHARLES  MONBO,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.M.G.  (late  Commander-in-Chief,  India) : 
Perhaps,  as  the  most  recent  arrival  from  India,  you  will  bear  with  me  for  a  few  minutes. 
First,  I  should  like  to  say  how  fully  I  endorse  the  words  used  by  the  lecturer  in  reference 
to  the  qualities  which  he  regards  as  necessary  in  officers  who  are  serving  in  India,  although 
we  may  not  all  attain  the  lofty  ideals  he  has  put  before  us.  Speaking  for  the  Army  with 
which  I  have  recently  served,  I  think  the  Indian  Army  has  shown  in  the  Great  War 
that  it  was  moved  in  large  measure  by  those  ideals.  What  made  the  Indian  Army  fight 
as  it  did  all  over  the  world,  wherever  the  British  Empire  was  engaged  ?  What  made 
Indian  soldiers  bear  the  winter  in  France  and  fight  as  they  did  in  Mesopotamia,  in  East 
Africa,  with  its  malarial  swamps,  in  Somaliland  and  wherever  our  flag  was  flying  ?  What 
made  them  fight  like  that  ?  It  was  not  the  perusal  of  files,  statutes,  and  resolutions.  We 
know  quite  well  why  they  fought  so  well.  It  was  because  the  foundations  had  been  well 
and  truly  laid  by  great  men  and  great  soldiers.  It  was  because  of  the  feeling  of  comrade- 
ship, the  feeling  of  loyalty  between  British  and  Indian  officers  and  Sepoys,  that  they  faced 
and  endured  all  these  climatic  difficulties  and  fought  as  they  did,  and  because,  as  I  have 
said,  the  foundations  had  been  well  laid  by  fine  soldiers.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned 
in  India  now,  we  are  in  a  period  of  reconstruction,  and  we  realise  fully  that  although  now 
in  India  we  enjoy  the  benefit  of  modern  appliances,  yet,  apart  from  these  improvements, 
if  you  are  going  to  get  your  Army  good,  you  must  get  your  men  and  officers  good.  There 
must  be  comradeship,  loyalty,  and  a  high  sense  of  duty  pervading  all  ranks,  and  it  is 
our  desire — I  speak  for  others  in  India  as  well  as  myself — that  we  should  mould  the  army 
on  the  fashion  of  the  old  pre-war  army  in  India,  of  which  everyone  is  so  proud.  The  army 
is  doing  well,  and  is  as  loyal  as  ever.  The  Indian  officers  are  as  efficient  as  ever.  They 
want  rest — a  cessation  from  continual  wars,  in  which  they  have  been  engaged  for  the  last 
six  years.  When  they  have  emerged,  I  am  absolutely  confident  they  will  serve  India  just 
as  well,  if  not  better  than  in  the  old  days.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  associated 
with  other  classes  who  represent  the  Government  of  India  in  that  country,  and  because 
of  my  close  association  with  them,  I  have  realised  the  magnificent  sense  of  duty  which 
pervades  all  officials — their  unflagging  zeal  and  interest  in  their  work,  and  therefore,  although 
there  may  be  difficulties  ahead,  I  am  confident  they  will  overcome  them  and  that  the 
capacity  existing  in  the  English  race  will  show  itself  in  the  new  and  complex  conditions 
which  confront  them. 

Sir  MICHAEL  O'DWYER,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.S.I:  Sir  Francis  Younghusband  describes  himself 
as  an  Anglo-Indian.  He  comes  of  a  family  which  has  had  a  long  and  honourable  connection 
with  India,  and  he  himself  has  made  his  mark,  not  only  as  a  soldier  in  India,  but  as  a 
brilliant  explorer  and  distinguished  political  officer.  His  wide  outlook  enables  him  to  approach 
his  subject  from  the  broad  standpoint  essentially  necessary.  I  was  particularly  struck 
with  his  brief  description  of  the  manner  in  which  our  relations  with  India  were  developed — 
first  commercial,  then  political — and  now  they  have  reached  a  stage  in  which  social  relation- 
ship should  come  uppermost.  The  political  way  of  looking  at  things  has  culminated  in 
the  new-found  doctrine  of  self-determination.  That  is  the  last  nostrum  which  our  politicians 
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put  before  us  for  giving  us  a  new  Heaven  and  a  new  Earth.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
self-determination  in  its  right  place,  but  it  covers  a  lot  of  loose  thinking  and  also  covers 
a  multitude  of  sina — some  of  them  sins  of  omission,  because  of  its  being  made  the  excuse 
for  neglecting  our  real  responsibilities.  However,  politicians  generally  manage  to  have 
the  last  word.  I  entirely  sympathise  with  the  doctrine  preached  to-night,  and  while  com- 
mercial and  political  aspects  most  not  be  overlooked,  the  real  tie  which  will  bind  us  in 
future  is  the  social  tie,  which  must  be  founded  on  mutual  goodwill.  I  advisedly  use  tho 
word  "mutual."  Reciprocity  is  essential.  Mutual  goodwill  depends  on  mutual  under- 
standing and  mutual  consideration.  That  is  most  essential  to  secure  in  the  case  of  India 
and  at  the  same  time  most  difficult.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  for  one  thing,  that  the 
standard  of  manners  in  England  and  in  India  is  widely  different.  It  was  Mr.  Morley, 
I  think,  who  said  that  in  order  to  understand  people  you  must  get  into  their  skins.  One 
of  the  best  ways  of  doing  that  is  to  cultivate  common  objects,  common  hobbies.  A  common 
love  of  sport,  for  instance,  is  one  of  the  best  ways  I  know  of.  I  thoroughly  agree  that 
if  a  man  is  a  gentleman,  ho  is  the  more  likely  to  get  on  common  ground  with  our  Indian 
friends.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Indians  are  infinitely  more  sensitive  in  social  matters 
than  we  are.  They  are  disposed  to  regard  our  ways  as  rather  brusque,  while  we  may 
regard  their  ways  as  unduly  formal.  Our  endeavour  should  be  to  find  a  common  platform. 
One  thing  said  by  Sir  Francis  Younghusband  has  not  been  taken  up  in  the  discussion ;  and 
that  is  that  much  of  our  success  in  smoothing  over  social  difficulties  in  India  will  depend 
on  the  assistance  we  get  from  our  women.  There  is  in  India  for  English  ladies  a  great 
sphere  of  activity  and  usefulness,  and  the  work  is  immensely  appreciated  by  all  classes. 
They  can  do  a  great  work  in  smoothing  rough  paths,  making  the  machinery  run  smoothly, 
and  sometimes  in  healing  wounds,  which  their  rougher  menfolk  may  unintentionally  inflict. 
At  present  India  is  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  We  have  to  recognise  that  in  future  the 
qualities  required  of  Englishmen  in  India  must  be  finer  and  even  higher  than  in  the  past. 
The  difficulty  is  that  at  present,  so  far  as  one  can  learn,  the  men  are  not  forthcoming, 
and  I  am  therefore  glad  to  hear  that  Lord  Meston  has  appealed,  not  only  to  the  Universities 
to  give  to  India  of  their  best,  but  also  to  the  Colonies.  One  reason  why  men  are  not 
forthcoming  is  that  while  exposed  to  much  unfair  criticism  in  India  and  at  home,  they 
receive  little  sympathy  or  support  in  their  difficult  task  from  those  from  whom  they  have 
a  right  to  expect  sympathy  and  support.  We  have  a  proud  record  in  the  past.  The 
proclamation  of  our  late  Queen  declared  that  we  should  endeavour  to  conduct  the 
administration  of  India  "  for  the  benefit  of  all  our  subjects  resident  therein."  We  have 
endeavoured  to  fulfil  that  task.  Now  we  have  a  higher  and  more  difficult  task  to  face, 
and  that  task  will  need  all  the  best  that  can  be  given  on  the  part,  not  only  of  Englishmen, 
but  of  every  citizen  of  the  Empire. 

Sir  DORABJI  TATA:  The  first  question  I  ask  myself  as  I  stand  here  is  "What  the 
deuce  am  I  doing  in  this  galley  ?  "  For  I  did  not  realise  that  I  should  be  called  upon  to 
speak  after  all  the  distinguished  gentlemen  who  have  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  public 
life  in  India,  and  are  trained  platform  speakers.  I  am  merely  a  private  citizen  who  has 
hardly  ever  appeared  on  a  political  platform,  or  addressed  such  a  distinguished  audience. 
But  being,  perhaps,  the  only  Indian  present  here,  I  feel  that  I  must  do  my  duty  and  say 
a  few  words  from  the  Indian  standpoint,  when  Englishmen,  Scotsmen,  and  Irishmen  have 
just  had  their  say.  I  want  to  thank  Sir  Francis  Younghusband  for  his  very  interesting 
paper,  because  I  feel  he  has  said  things  which  are  very  true.  I  am  in  complete  accord 
with  nearly  everything  that  he  has  said,  for  I  have  long  felt  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
discontent  that  prevails  in  India  has  its  origin  in  social  conditions  and  difficulties,  and 
many  a  time  have  I  wished  that  I  could  find  an  opportunity  of  getting  up  before  an 
English  audience  and  telling  them  what  I  feel  they  ought  to  know,  namely,  what  an 
important  part  social  conditions  play  in  the  political  life  of  India.  In  private  I  have  often 
expressed  my  views  to  friends,  but  my  heart  has  sunk  into  my  boots  whenever  there  has 
been  any  idea  of  addressing  a  large  audience,  such  as  this,  because  public  speaking  is  not 
in  my  line.  On  behalf  of  India  I  thank  the  lecturer  for  the  able  way  in  which  he  has 
made  his  points.  I,  naturally,  had  made  a  few  notes  as  to  what  to  say  on  this  occasion, 
but  following,  as  I  do,  such  able  speakers,  I  find  myself  in  the  awkward  position  of  having 
been  anticipated  on  nearly  every  subject.  Thus  one  speaker  has  mentioned  the  want  of 
tact  in  dealing  with  Indians  on  the  part  of  both  officials  and  private  individuals.  Another 
speaker  has  very  truly  said  that  the  situation  has  been  made  very  acute  owing  to 
misunderstanding,  and,  I  would  add,  distrust  of  each  other's  motives.  A  third  speaker 
struck  the  right  note  when  he  said  that  Englishmen  should  look  upon  their  sojourn  in  India 
as  a  "  mission  "  to  try  and  bring  the  two  countries  nearer  each  other.  All  this  is  perfectly 
true,  and  has  been  so  well  said  that  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  it.  Both  the  lecturer  and 
Sir  Michael  O'Dwycr  have  referred  to  the  part  which  Englishwomen  have  to  play  in  this 
important  work  of  reconciling  India  to  England  and  England  to  India.  Sufficient  stress  has 
not,  I  think,  been  laid  upon  this  point,  and,  with  your  permission,  I  shall  narrate  an  anecdote 
which  bears  upon  this  question.  Many  years  ago  there  was  a  dinner  party  in  Bombay, 
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held  in  the  house  of  an  Englishman,  at  which  I  was  present.  Amongst  the  guests  was  an 
Indian  gentleman  who  had  just  taken  up  civil  work  after  having  been  Indian  A.D.C.  to  the 
Viceroy,  like  his  father  before  him,  both  having  been  rissaldars,  commanding  native  cavalry. 
The  conversation  somehow  turned  upon  existing  political  conditions  and  the  question  of  the 
reasons  for  the  want  of  a  better  understanding  between  the  two  races  was  raised.  The 
rissaldar  told  us  that  his  old  father  always  said  that  things  were  not  as  they  used  to  be 
in  his  days,  when  the  relations  between  the  officers  and  their  men  in  his  regiment  were 
much  more  cordial  than  now,  and  that  the  cause  of  all  this  trouble  was  "  Steam."  We 
could  not  understand  what  he  meant.  He  then  explained  that  in  the  good  old  days  when 
sailing  ships  were  the  only  means  of  communication  between  Europe  and  India,  a  voyage 
out  or  home  took  six  months.  Consequently  many  Englishmen  made  their  homes  in  India. 
There  were  few  ladies  present  and  several  men  formed  ties  of  a  permanent  nature  in  the 
country.  Thus  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  and  his  father,  the  old  rissaldar,  had  married 
sisters.  He  himself  and  the  colonel's  children  called  each  other  "  Bhai,"  or  brother,  and 
were  in  and  out  of  each  other's  houses.  Through  his  wife  and  her  connections  the  colonel 
knew  all  about  individual  members  of  his  regiment,  and  they  were  all  a  happy  family  and 
things  went  as  merrily  as  marriage  bells.  Then  came  "  Steam,"  and  reduced  the  passage 
to  England  from  six  months  to  three  weeks  or  less.  Englishmen  no  longer  felt  the  necessity 
of  making  a  prolonged  and  continuous  stay  in  India.  They  could  go  home,  spend  a  short 
time  there,  and  return  within  the  period  of  their  furlough.  Instead  of  hearing  "The  East 
a-calling,"  it  was  the  West  that  "called."  They  went  home  and  brought  back  with  them 
the  latest  music-hall  songs  and  the  latest  catch-words,  and  tried  to  live  the  life  they  were 
accustomed  to  at  home,  with  perhaps  some  gaieties  and  relaxations  added,  rather  than 
adapt  themselves  to  their  Eastern  surroundings.  And  in  this  attitude  they  were  helped  by 
the  advent  of  the  "  memsahib,"  who  followed  in  their  wake  owing  to  easier  modes  of 
communication.  A  different  atmosphere  was  thus  created  and  the  two  races  began  to 
drift  apart,  mainly  because  the  women  that  went  out  had  no  inclination  to  associate  with 
the  people  of  the  country.  Perhaps  the  frivolities  of  station  life  had  greater  attractions 
for  them  than  any  desire  to  know  or  understand  the  lives  of  their  Indian  sisiers,  and, 
except  in  very  rare  instances,  the  serious  and  important  question  of  improving  mutual 
relations,  and  thus  serving  their  own  country  and  the  Empire,  never  entered  their  heads, 
Very  few  indeed  tried  to  learn  any  of  the  vernaculars  and  gave  as  a  reason  for  keeping 
aloof  from  Indian  women,  that  the  latter  did  not  speak  their  language,  so  how  could  they 
have  any  social  intercourse  with  them.  But  did  they  try  to  learn  the  language  of  the 
people  of  the  country,  so  as  to  try  to  understand  them,  and  be  understood  by  them  ?  It 
was  the  coming  of  the  Englishwoman  that  first  brought  about  the  change,  and  because  of 
their  keeping  aloof  as  a  body,  that  much  of  the  trouble  arises  in  India,  as  thoughts  of 
their  situation  in  times  of  trouble  lead  men  into  hasty  acts  which  everybody  is  sorry  for. 
I  therefore  go  beyond  what  the  lecturer  has  told  us,  and  say  that  women  also  can  play  a 
very  great  part  in  improving  the  conditions  in  India  in  many  directions,  and  it  is  work 
well  worth  doing.  Before  concluding,  as  an  Indian,  I  want  to  express  my  deep  sense  of 
gratitude  to  Sir  Charles  Monro  for  the  words  of  praise  he  has  uttered  about  the  Indian 
soldiers  during  the  war.  Commanding,  as  he  did,  the  Indian  Army  during  the  years  of 
tribulation,  such  praise  coming  from  him  will  gladden  the  heart  of  every  Indian. 

Lieut.-Col.  Sir  ARNOLD  WILSON,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I.,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.  (recently  returned  from 
Mesopotamia),  remarked  that  there  was  something  in  heredity  after  all,  as  was  proved  in 
the  case  of  Sir  Francis  Younghusband  and  his  distinguished  family.  He  said  that  he 
had  often  been  amazed  at  the  extraordinary  complaisance  of  Asiatics  when  they  come 
across  some  of  our  more  uncouth  Islanders,  who  have  been  sent  amongst  them.  Only  a 
few  months  ago  he  saw  a  workman  from  this  country  addressing  a  mixed  crowd  of  Arabs 
and  Persians  and  Indians  in  a  somewhat  excited  style.  They  took  it  quite  calmly  and 
one  of  them  remarked :  "  I  suppose  he  belongs  to  one  of  your  savage  tribes."  But  he 
said  that  Asiatics  were  not  equally  complaisant  when  people  of  that  type  are  sent  out  to 
rule,  or  as  representatives  of  the  Crown  abroad.  The  lecture  applies  equally  well  to  Asia 
as  a  whole.  I  would  suggest,  he  added,  that  the  term  "  gentleman  "  is  not  necessarily  synonymous 
with  a  man  of  gentle  birth.  I  think  we  have  learnt  that  from  the  war.  I  have  known  many  men 
not  of  gentle  birth  who  were  able  to  exercise  great  influence  over  their  fellow-countrymen  and  over 
the  natives  of  the  country,  simply  because  they  were  men  of  honour,  insight,  tact  and  sympathy. 
It  is  desirable  and  inevitable  that  in  the  near  future  our  Imperial  Services  should  be  recruited  from, 
an  even  wider  area  than  at  present.  In  Mesopotamia  I  had  to  produce  a  scratch  administration 
at  short  notice.  In  it  were  men  from  every  one  of  the  Dominions,  all  alike  served  with  enthusiasm, 
energy,  and  devotion,  and  as  a  result  of  my  experience,  I  believe  that  the  wider  we  throw 
our  net  the  better  we  shall  do.  The  reputation  of  Englishmen  abroad  is  worth  dying  for, 
and  many  have  died  for  it ;  it  is  even  better  worth  living  for. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Sir  Francis  Younghusband, 
and  Lord  Carmichael  was  also  thanked  for  presiding. 
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By  W.  S.  BROMHEAD. 

[The  Chairman  pointed  out  that  the  paper  dealt  with  the  newest  colony  of  the 
Empire.  It  was  always  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  the  Institute  (he  said)  to  be 
able  to  offer  a  platform  to  men  like  Mr.  Bromhead,  who  was  a  man  of  wide  Colonial 
experience,  who  not  only  knew  the  country  about  which  he  was  to  speak,  but  bad 
many  years'  previous  experience  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  from  which  he 
went  to  Canada  to  take  part  in  the  Land  Settlement  scheme  promoted  by  the 
Government  of  the  Dominion  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  after  which, 
in  1914,  he  turned  his  steps  towards  Kenya,  then  styled  British  East  Africa,  and 
became  a  landowner  in  that  country,  as  so  many  others  were  doing,  who,  one  might 
be  sure,  would  not  be  disappointed  by  what  they  found  there.] 

BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA,  or  Kenya  Colony,  as  it  has  now  been  christened,  is  a  very 
ancient  land  masquerading  as  a  young  country  ;  or,  to  put  it  perhaps  in  a  kinder 
aspect,  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  territories  inhabited  by  man,  rejuvenated  by  becoming 
a  British  Colony  that  has  only  recently  reached  its  majority. 

Not  much  is  known  of  its  past,  for  most  of  its  history  has  been  unwritten,  and  in 
the  hurly-burly  of  contending  savage  races,  tradition  itself  is  notoriously  short-lived. 
According  to  Professor  Gregory,  the  eminent  geologist,  whose  name  is  indissolubly 
connected  with  the  Great  Rift  Valley,  and  our  general  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
physical  characteristics  of  this  interesting  colony,  B.E.A.  once  formed  part  of  a 
territory  extending  to  India.  One  feature  certainly  impresses  the  observer,  especially 
in  the  highlands,  namely,  that  this  choice  piece  of  the  earth's  surface  never  seems  to 
have  been  at  any  time  inundated  by  the  sea.  At  any  rate,  one  does  not  come  across 
those  indications,  met  with  in  almost  every  other  part  of  the  world,  in  the  shape  of 
sea-shells,  marine  fossils,  and  sea  sand,  that  bear  testimony  to  an  almost  universal 
submersion  in  some  remote  age.  This  may,  however,  be  due  either  to  the  colony's 
remarkable  elevation  or  the  fact  that  it  is  an  extremely  volcanic  country  in  which 
all  clues  to  earlier  cataclysms  have  been  concealed  by  comparatively  recent  overflows 
of  lava,  scoria,  ashes,  and  volcanic  mud. 

It  is  pretty  certain  that  for  untold  centuries  the  unlettered  Bantu  tribes  contended 
for  possession  of  this  land  with  each  other  and,  in  unison,  against  its  original  owners* 
the  pigmies  and  bushmen.  Their  struggles  were  doubtless  interrupted  from  time  to 
time  by  the  action  of  Nature  when,  like  an  angel  with  a  flaming  sword,  she  drove 
them  all  out  of  their  paradise  or  destroyed  them  with  mighty  eruptions  from  the 
subterranean  firea  or  the  poison  gases  and  heavy  artillery  of  her  volcanic  bombard- 
ments. Early  in  historic  times,  the  Egyptian,  Phoenician.  Persian,  and  even  Chinese, 
cruised  fearfully  along  this  unknown  coast  and  started  an  intermittent  commerce  in 

*  Paper  read  (with  I  intern  ill  nitrations)  at  a  meeting  of  the  Roytl  Colonial  Institute  at  the  Hotel 
Victoria,  «n  November  16,  at  4  p.m.,  Majvr  Sir  Humphrey  LeygM,  D.8.O.,  in  the  Ckair. 
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slaves,  ivory,  precious  timbers,  cloth,  etc.,  with  the  native  African.  These  trading 
pioneers  never  succeeded  in  getting  farther  than  the  coast,  and  the  vast  hinterland 
remained  an  unknown  wilderness  until  the  Arab  slave-dealer  broke  through  the 
natural  ramparts  and  found  himself  beyond  the  morasses  and  escarpments  that  had 
for  so  long  repulsed  the  invasion  of  superior  races  from  its  rich  interior.  It  was  not 
until  1498  that  the  first  Europeans  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Then  Vasco  da  Gama 
reached  the  commercial  centre  of  Mombasa  Island,  and  straightway  determined  to 
add  it  to  the  Portuguese  possessions.  The  beginning  of  British  interest  in  this  part 
of  the  dark  continent  dates  back  to  1798,  and,  strangely  enough,  America  was  next 
in  the  field  with  a  Commercial  treaty  made  with  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  in  1833. 
Britain's  connection  for  the  first  eighty  years  of  intercourse  with  this  coast  was  very 
slight,  and  our  interests  there  grew  naturally  without  any  determined  effort  to  enlarge 
them.  In  1848-9  the  two  great  mountains,  Kilimanjaro  and  Kenia,  were  first  dis- 
covered by  the  Moravian  missionaries,  Rebmann  and  Krapf,  and  it  is  a  curious 
commentary  upon  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  world's  physical  characteristics  that 
their  statement  that  these  mountains  were  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  although 
so  directly  under  the  Equator,  was  universally  greeted  with  scorn  and  ridicule. 
Livingstone  himself,  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  added  the  weight  of  his  adverse 
opinion  to  so  extraordinary  a  cock-and-bull  tale.  The  great  group  of  mountains 
that  are  found  in  the  interior  of  this  and  neighbouring  territories  must  originally  have 
given  rise  to  the  tradition  of  the  mountains  of  the  moon,  and  once  curiosity  was 
definitely  aroused  by  the  discoveries  of  the  two  German  missionaries,  Equatorial  Africa 
became  a  magnet  for  most  of  the  exploring  ambitions  of  the  next  thirty  years. 

There  follows  a  row  of  noted  explorers,  most  of  whom  are  British,  including  the 
names  of  Burton,  Speke,  Grant,  and  Stanley  ;  and  in  1883  both  Fisher  and  Thomson 
made  a  thorough  investigation  of  certain  districts  now  incorporated  in  Kenya  Colony, 
including  an  account  of  that  great  predatory  tribe,  the  Masai.  It  was  not  until  1885 
that  Germany  joined  in  the  scramble  for  honours  as  a  pioneer  of  this  part  of  the  world. 
It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  her  methods  were  from  the  first  of  a  nature  to  create 
troubles  and  difficulties  with  other  Powers,  out  of  which  she  hoped  to  make  material 
gains.  In  1889,  the  notorious  Dr.  Peters  tried  to  get  behind  the  British  sphere  of 
influence  by  means  of  an  expedition  which  he  led  through  Kikuyuland  around  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Kenia  and  across  Laikipia  into  Uganda.  His  attempt  was  unsuccessful 
as  far  as  the  acquisition  of  local  territory  was  concerned,  but  it  was  one  of  the  factors 
which  led  to  the  treaty  in  which  Britain  complaisantly  paid  out  the  German  demands 
by  handing  over  Heligoland.  In  1892,  the  British  Government  took  definite  action 
for  the  development  and  opening  up  of  the  country.  The  railway  to  the  great  Lake 
Victoria  Nyanza  was  then  surveyed,  and  domestic  slavery  abolished.  In  1895, 
railway  construction  was  begun,  and  a  sum  of  £5,500,000  was  spent  by  the  time  the 
enterprise  was  completed  and  Kisumu  reached  in  1902.  From  that  time  on,  the 
history  of  Kenya  Colony  is  much  in  keeping  with  the  early  days  of  other  colonies, 
with  this  exception  :  In  most  Dominions  that  have  been  pioneered  and  opened  up  by 
British  enterprise,  law  and  order  were  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  adventurers  who  made 
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the  great  gamble,  and  devoted  their  lives  to  the  reclamation  of  the  particular  wilderness 
they  had  chosen  for  their  sphere  of  operations.  In  East  Africa,  bureaucracy  arrived 
with  the  railway,  and  was  firmly  in  the  saddle  before  it  had  any  horse  to  ride.  The 
result  has  been  that,  from  a  European  colonisation  point  of  view,  the  country  has  not 
progressed  so  rapidly  as  it  might,  for  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  notable 
Governors,  who  realised  the  immense  importance  of  encouraging  an  influx  of  British 
blood,  a  policy  of  obstruction,  rather  than  of  assistance,  has  been  shown  towards  the 
members  of  our  race  desirous  of  settling  in  the  country.  This  unfortunate  tendency 
has  now  practically  been  overcome,  but  it  has  left  many  traces  both  in  the  sentiment 
of  the  country  and  the  system  under  which  men  are  compelled  to  operate.  A 
Legislative  Council,  to  which  elected  members  representing  the  colonist  community 
are  being  sent,  promises  a  new  era  in  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  colony,  and 
liberal  ideas,  which  can  be  both  advantageous  to  the  white  man  and  just  to  the  native, 
are  likely  to  predominate  in  future  legislation.  Too  much  stress,  however,  must  not 
be  paid  to  the  power  of  the  Council,  because  so  far  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
country  are  entirely  in  the  minority,  and  the  Colonial  Office  retains  a  voting  power, 
as  is  common  in  other  Colonies  where  the  Crown  Colony  system  prevails,  which  enables 
it  to  prevent  any  measures  that  may  be  considered  by  the  powers  that  be  too 
advanced  for  them  to  undertake.  It  is,  however,  not  my  desire  to  enter  into  any 
controversial  matter  in  this  address,  as,  personally,  I  feel  confident  that  the  mistakes 
of  the  last  twenty-five  years  will  gradually  be  adjusted  satisfactorily  and  a  great 
British  equatorial  Dominion  arise  amongst  the  mountains  and  lakes  which  form  the 
heart  of  the  great  Dark  Continent.  I  will,  therefore,  at  once  pass  to  the  physical 
features  of  this  splendid  country,  the  glorious  qualities  of  which  any  man  who  has 
lived  in  other  Dominions,  and  therefore  has  a  wide  experience  of  the  overseas  Empire, 
can  at  once  appreciate.  To  my  thinking,  the  best  comparison  the  Empire  offers  to 
the  peculiar  physical  features  of  Kenya  Colony,  is  New  Zealand  ;  which,  as  everyone 
is  aware,  lies  1,000  miles  north  and  south  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  possessing  within  that 
length  almost  every  variation  of  temperate  and  tropical  climate.  Instead  of  so 
wide  a  difference  in  latitude  being  the  cause  of  its  variable  climate,  the  key  to  Kenya 
Colony's  diversity  of  products  and  temperatures  is  entirely  elevation.  Beginning 
at  the  coast  with  sea  level,  one  rises  rapidly  out  of  the  coconut- fringed  coral  strand 
to  keener,  drier  air  and  grass-clothed  or  bush-covered  stretches  of  territory,  each 
possessing  potential  wealth  that  modern  methods  of  agriculture  and  stock-raising 
will  eventually  materialise.  Even  on  the  coast  the  climate  is  not  an  excessively  hot 
one,  resembling  Colombo  in  its  equable  nature,  but  being  on  the  average  a  few  degrees 
cooler  than  that  well-known  port.  The  rainfall  at  Mombasa  is  50  in.,  and  the  average 
mean  temperature  78-8°  Fahr.  At  Voi  a  height  of  3,000  ft.  elevation  is  reached,  and 
the  first  breath  of  upland  air  gives  the  newcomer  an  agreeable  foretaste  of  the  cool 
and  pleasant  character  belonging  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  highlands  proper.  From 
this  place  on  ward,  all  trying  tropical  humidity  disappears  from  the  buoyant  atmosphere. 
The  climate  approximates  to  that  of  Australia  or  South  Africa,  and  the  minimum  and 
maximum  temperatures  are  58  deg.  and  98  deg.,  respectively.  The  rainfall  varies 
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from  15  in.  to  40  in.  per  annum.  From  Voi  one  descends  a  thousand  feet  or  more  to 
Tsavo,  a  scrub-covered  country  of  small  rainfall,  resembling  closely  many  areas  in 
the  interior  of  Australia,  such  as  the  Mallee  scrub-  Here  dates  and,  possibly,  currants 
might  be  grown.  Comparatively  big  rivers,  whose  sources  are  in  the  far  distant  hills, 
intersect  all  this  country,  which  give  promise  under  irrigation  by  gravitation,  of 
immense  productive  output  and  close  settlement  for  skilled  and  acclimatised  planters 
and  farmers.  The  same  remark  applies  with  greater  weight  to  the  broad  and  richly 
grassed  plains  traversed  by  the  railway  as  one  moves  ever  upward  to  Nairobi,  where 
an  altitude  of  5,600  feet  is  attained.  There  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  hundreds  of 
square  miles  of  virgin  land,  most  of  which  are  ready  for  the  plough  and  consisting 
chiefly  of  glorious  savannahs  as  richly  grassed  as — and,  indeed,  resembling  in  appear- 
ance— the  prairies  of  Canada  in  summer-time,  or  the  richest  pasture  lands  of  Australia. 
At  the  present  time  these  vast  steppes  are  the  home  of  great  herds  of  the  world's 
finest  fauna,  including  giraffe,  zebra,  wildebeest,  buffalo,  and  buck  of  almost  all  the 
well-known  African  varieties  ;  while  lion,  leopard,  and  hyena  prowl  for  ever  on  their 
fringes.  Rhino  plough  their  solitary  furrows  in  all  directions,  and  ostriches  abound. 
If  the  grass  is  seeding,  the  spectacle  reminds  one  of  immense  fields  of  grain  ripening 
for  harvest,  and  when  one  considers  the  huge  volumes  of  water  rolling  incessantly 
through  these  territories  from  the  highlands  to  the  coast,  the  great  chances  that 
await  the  irrigation  engineer  here  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  At  Nairobi  one  finds 
a  temperature  which  sinks  to  a  minimum  of  about  62  degs.  and  hardly  ever  rises 
over  88  degs.  in  the  shade.  Hot  winds  are  unknown.  At  this  place,  the  capital  of 
the  colony,  the  highlands  proper  may  be  said  to  begin,  and  above  it  all,  likelihood  of 
infection  by  the  malaria  mosquito  to  finish.  It  may  be  as  well  here  to  refer  to  the 
main  scourge  of  the  country,  malaria.  At  certain  times  of  the  year  this  complaint  is 
prevalent  along  the  coast  and  waterways  up  to  5,000  ft.  The  disease  is  not  experienced 
in  a  very  severe  form,  resembling  rather  an  attack  of  influenza,  and  settlers  living  in 
these  districts  are  wise  to  render  their  houses  as  impenetrable  as  possible  to  the  attacks 
of  the  carrier.  The  disease  if  neglected  can,  and  does,  produce  fatal  results  at  times, 
but  the  main  cause  of  its  perpetuation  is  the  native  and  the  Indian,  and  European 
homes  should  be  placed  well  away  from  the  sleeping  premises  of  these  folk.  Its 
ravages  cannot,  however,  compare  with  those  of  consumption  in  England. 

Nairobi  itself  is  a  jolly  little  modern  centre  in  many  respects  resembling  the  usual 
South  African  or  Australian  town,  but  possesses  more  stone  houses,  and  is  on  the 
whole  better  built.  A  great  medley  of  races  is  naturally  found  there,  and  as  it  is  the 
seat  of  the  Government  a  fair  amount  of  interesting  society  can  be  met.  Owing  to 
the  cessation  of  building  caused  by  the  war  considerable  congestion  occurs,  and  it  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  obtain  accommodation  either  there  or  in  Mombasa.  East  of 
Nairobi  lie  the  Mua  Hills,  some  twenty  miles  away,  reaching  an  elevation  of  7,000  ft., 
where  an  enterprising  settler  has  established  a  great  orchard  of  European  and  deciduous 
fruits.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  the  charm  these  hills  possess.  Geo'ogic- 
ally  they  are  granite,  and  entirely  distinct  from  the  great  volcanic  belt  one  meets  with 
in  other  directions.  The  apples,  plums  and  greengages  grown  on  this  soil  are  a  per- 
petual surprise  to  newcomers,  who  very  naturally  possess  a  pre-conceived  idea  that 
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such  temperate  fruits  do  not  belong,  and  cannot  possibly  be  grown,  almost  directly 
under  the  Equatorial  sun.  They  compare  in  flavour  and  appearance  with  the  best 
Australian  fruits,  and  the  trees,  not  yet  understanding  the  conditions  of  perpetual 
mild  summer,  may  often  be  noticed  blossoming  and  bearing  ripe  fruit  at  the  same 
time.  Mr.  Langridge,  the  pioneer  of  this  industry,  has  worked  out  a  new  system  of 
pruning  and  attention  to  suit  his  conditions,  discarding  all  conventional  ideas  on  the 
subject.  His  one  object  is  to  protect  the  young  fruit  from  the  strong  rays  of  the  over- 
head sun,  and  he  does  this  by  creating  a  leafy  crown  at  the  head  of  the  tree. 

North  of  Nairobi  lies  Kiambu,  the  great  coffee  district,  and  north-east  the  sisal- 
growing  areas.  Through  these  districts  runs  the  road  to  the  northern  frontier,  across 
the  heights  of  Nyeri  and  upon  the  slopes  of  Mount  Kenya.  Now  that  the  menace  of 
the  Hun  has  been  swept  from  the  continent,  the  one  possibility  of  danger  from  invasion 
lies  in  this  direction,  for  across  the  northern  frontier  is  the  barbaric  kingdom  of 
Abyssinia,  which  is  said  to  possess  hundreds  of  thousands  of  armed  and  mounted  men, 
and  an  irruption  from  this  source  would  be  extremely  formidable,  and  is  by  no  means 
outside  the  bounds  of  probability.  The  great  Kenya  Mountain,  after  which  the  colony 
has  now  been  named,  is  surrounded  by  magnificent  areas  of  agricultural  and  pasture! 
land.  Both  climatically,  and  from  a  scenic  point  of  view,  this  area  is  one  of  the 
choicest  in  Africa,  and  rumour  has  it  that  the  capital  of  the  colony  will  some  day  be 
transferred  there.  At  present  no  railway  exists,  but  one  has  been  sanctioned,  and  it 
is  likely  both  for  strategic  and  economic  reasons  to  be  pushed  through  as  rapidly  as 
conditions  permit. 

To  return  to  Nairobi,  this  is  partly  situated  on  the  last  of  the  plains  before  the 
rapid  rise  into  the  volcanic  area  takes  place,  and  is  for  this  reason  not  as  pleasant  as 
it  might  have  been  if  the  site  had  been  chosen  a  few  miles  further  on  amongst  the 
hills.  An  elevation  of  6,000  feet  seems  to  be  about  the  most  perfect  from  a  crop- 
growing  as  well  as  a  climatic  point  of  view.  At  this  altitude,  coffee,  flax,  maize, 
citrus,  and  a  score  of  well-known  tropical  and  temperate  fruits,  will  grow  well.  Con- 
stant sunshine,  tempered  by  cool  breezes,  creates  a  condition  of  brightness  and  cheer- 
fulness which  few  other  countries  can  equal.  The  broken  foot-hills  of  the  highland 
country,  which  include  Kyambu  and  Lower  Limuru,  are  not  only  possessed  of 
extremely  fertile,  rich,  volcanic,  cocoa-coloured  soil,  clothed  for  most  of  the  year  in 
vivid  verdure,  but  thanks  to  a  double  rainfall  annually  are  well  watered  and  can 
usually  grow  two  crops  per  annum.  The  next  important  station  up  the  line  is  Limuru 
at  7.000  feet,  and  here  one  rises  above  the  coffee-growing  belt  to  an  altitude  where  it 
is  believed  tea  will  grow  satisfactorily.  On  Mr.  Caine's  farm  some  magnificent  tea 
bushes  are  found  which  have  stood  the  test  of  ten  years'  experiment.  Maize  does 
not  do  well  at  this  elevation  because  the  frost  line  is  now  reached.  Limuru  is  a 
country  which  fulfils  the  description  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  in  so  far  as  the  mountain 
mists,  which  arise  constantly  in  normal  years,  water  the  earth  and  drench  the  foliage 
at  night,  leaving  it  beautifully  glistening  and  fresh  in  the  morning  sun.  This  district 
has  a  great  future  as  a  flax-growing  country,  and  all  temperate  climate  vegetables 
flourish  here  profusely,  even  as  they  do  at  the  6,000  feet  level.  This  is  also  a  great 
pig  country,  as,  indeed,  are  all  the  highlands,  and  a  fine  bacon  factory  has  been 
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established  near  by.  Beyond  Limuru  one  travels  through  Kijabe,  which  is  a  great 
centre  for  hunters  and  sportsmen  wishing  to  penetrate  the  game  reserves  of  the  Masai 
country.  Magnificent  scenery  abounds.  The  great  Kedong  Valley  falls  away  to  the 
plains  on  one  side  and  a  huge  escarpment,  which  is  really  the  right-hand  wall  of  the 
Great  Rift  Valley,  rises  on  the  other.  Here  the  Forestry  Department  have  planted 
many  exotic  trees,  and  plantations  of  eucalyptus  and  wattle  stretch  for  miles.  Kijabe 
means  "  the  place  of  the  winds,"  and  owing  to  its  situation  and  altitude  a  hurri- 
cane usually  seems  to  blow  there.  As  one  proceeds  further  one  descends  again 
until  Naivasha  is  reached,  where  a  glorious  sweet-water  lake,  nearly  twenty  miles 
across,  is  the  beauty  spot  of  the  most  famous  cattle  ranching  country  in  the 
Protectorate.  North  of  Naivasha  is  the  Kinankop  Plateau  and  the  Aberdares 
rise  to  12,000  feet,  flanked  by  rich  forests  of  evergreen  trees  and  bamboo,  inhabited 
by  elephant,  giant  pig,  colobus  monkeys  and  bongo,  as  well  as  many  other  interesting 
animals.  From  Naivasha  to  Nakuru,  where  another  beautiful  lake,  whose  waters 
are  heavily  charged  with  soda,  is  found,  the  railway  runs  through  the  Rift  Valley. 
This  area  comprises  much  fine  cattle  country  and  not  a  little  agricultural  land,  but  the 
rainfall  is  less  reliable  than  on  the  Nairobi  side  of  Kijabe.  Here  at  a  place  called 
Elmenteita,  Lord  Dclamere's  fine  cattle  property  is  situated,  and  on  it  are  to  be  found 
thousands  of  grade  and  pure-bred  stock  as  well  as  many  good-sized  flocks  of  grade 
merino  sheep.  Nakuru  is  the  most  advanced  general  agricultural  centre  of  the  colony 
and  possesses  not  only  large  tracts  of  splendid  agricultural  land  at  elevations  varying 
between  6,000  and  8,000  feet,  but  also  a  heavy  and  reliable  rainfall.  Wheat,  maize, 
barley,  flax,  sisal,  coffee  and  cotton  are  now  being  grown  around  here,  and  every  year 
sees  a  considerable  increase  in  the  acreage  under  the  plough.  The  Lower  Molo  district 
lies  to  the  north-west  and  descends  to  an  altitude  under  5,000  feet.  This  is  a 
particularly  famous  cropping  area  and  has  been  taken  up  by  a  very  energetic  and 
enterprising  type  of  settler,  who  also  evinces  a  lively  interest  in  the  local  politics  of 
the  colony.  Some  ten  or  twelve  miles  down  the  Lower  Molo  road  the  equator  crosses 
the  track,  an  impalpable  and  theoretical  line  by  day,  but  having  the  reputation  of 
occasionally  materialising  into  a  very  solid  and  dangerous  obstacle  at  night,  upon 
which  more  than  one  motor  car  belonging  to  settlers  who  have  spent  the  evening 
discussing  politics  in  Nakuru  Hotel  are  said  to  have  been  wrecked.  The  most  extra- 
ordinary feature  of  Nakuru,  which  may  be  said  to  dominate  the  whole  district,  is 
undoubtedly  the  great  Menengai  crater,  hidden  from  the  town  by  an  unsuspicious 
looking  hill.  This  crater  is  the  cicatrice  of  an  immense  ulcer  of  mother  earth,  and 
is  only  rivalled  in  extent  by  one  or  two  others  in  the  whole  world.  It  is  somewhere 
about  ten  miles  long  and  seven  miles  across,  and  though  extinct,  is  a  terrible  place 
to  descend  into,  being  inconceivably  rough,  covered  with  heavy  bush  and  strewn 
with  volcanic  rubble  in  some  places  as  large  as  ordinary  houses.  The  early  settlers 
believed  that  an  elephant  graveyard  existed  in  its  depths,  and  certainly  up  to  quite 
recently  elephants  annually  made  their  way  into  this  terrible  wilderness.  No  one  has 
thoroughly  explored  it,  but  one  or  two  adventurers,  who  doubtless  hoped  to  make 
their  fortunes  by  a  fabulous  haul  of  ivory,  have  gone  into  it  and  have  never  returned. 
In  several  places  hot  springs  or  steam  jets  discharge  their  vapour  into  the  air,  which 
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reminds  me  that  at  Eburru,  a  station  just  before  Elmenteita,  an  ingenious  settler 
has  enclosed  a  series  of  similar  hot  springs  and  condenses  the  water  for  his  cattle. 
He  also  uses  it  for  household  purposes,  and  is  said  to  6nd  it  very  useful  on  washing- 
day,  as  well  us  for  boiling  eggs.  According  to  Professor  Gregory,  Menengai  is  merely 
quiescent,  its  subterraneous  forces  being  still  alive  not  far  from  the  surface,  and  at 
any  time  a  certain  activity  may  manifest  itself,  which  would  add  materially  to  the 
life  interest  of  the  local  inhabitants.  At  present,  however,  they  are  experiencing 
a  golden  age,  and  can  congratulate  themselves,  as  the  inhabitants  of  another  country 
nearer  home  have  often  done,  that 

"  Deep  within  the  mountain's  burning  breast 
Enceladus  the  giant  is  at  rest." 

Beyond  Nakuru  a  constant  rise  takes  the  traveller  across  the  broad  rich  plains  of 
Njoro  through  the  Upper  Molo  forest  country  (which  reminds  one  vividly  of  the 
North  Island,  New  Zealand  bush),  and  out  into  the  highest  highlands  touched  by 
the  railway — a  real  upland  type  of  open  country  not  unlike  some  parts  of  Yorkshire, 
at  Mau  summit,  8,500  feet  above  sea  level.  Here  the  cold  upper  air  currents  of  the 
earth  blow  for  ever,  and  frosts  occur  almost  nightly,  but  it  is  a  healthy  bracing  district 
and  breeds  a  fine  class  of  hardy  cattle.  From  Mau  onward,  where  one  is  glad  of 
winter  woollens  and  thick  overcoats,  one  descends  rapidly  through  Londiani  and 
Lumbwa  towards  the  great  lake  Victoria,  passing  in  an  hour  or  two  from  a  climate 
like  that  of  Scotland  to  one  as  soft  and  relaxing  as  the  Canary  Islands,  at  Fort 
Ternan,  so  that  one  is  kept  busy  peeling  off  superfluous  clothing  as  one  descends. 
Nearly  all  the  places  named  during  the  journey  from  Nairobi  are  jumping-off  places 
for  great  districts  in  which  development  is  now  beginning.  Gilgil  and  Nakuru  are 
the  stations  for  the  great  Laikipia  plateau  ;  Londiani  is  the  starting  place  for  the 
Uasin  Guishu  Plateau,  a  magnificent  country  which  possesses  the  biggest  white 
population  in  East  Africa,  and  to  which  a  railway  is  now  being  built.  Lumbwa  is 
the  station  for  another  splendid  agricultural  country,  south  of  the  line,  the  two 
sections  of  which  are  named  Kericho  and  Sotik.  The  former  has  been  proved  to  be  a 
tea-growing  area,  for  it  is  perhaps  the  best  watered  in  the  colony,  having  a  precipita- 
tion of  at  least  sixty  inches,  so  well  divided  that  hardly  a  day  passes  without  rain 
occurring  towards  evening,  following  on  a  bright  and  bracing  morning.  It  is  here 
that  an  interesting  co-operative  colony  of  ex-officers  has  established  itself,  with  the 
object  of  growing  flax,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  suitable  and  fertile  place 
for  such  a  purpose. 

Beyond  Fort  Ternan  one  reaches  Koru  and  Muhoroni,  at  an  altitude  of  about 
4,500  feet.  This  is  so  well-watered  and  fertile  a  country  that  the  settlers  boast  of 
.  their  ability  to  plant  and  reap  maize  every  day  of  the  year,  a  feat  which  the  seasonless 
equatorial  climate  permits  in  normal  times  and  which  cannot  be  equalled  in  any  other 
place  on  earth.  The  yields  are  also  phenomenal  here,  twenty  bags  to  the  acre  being 
by  no  means  uncommon.  Magnificent  coffee  also  grows  in  these  districts,  and  they 
promise  to  be  sugar-cane  producers,  par  excellence.  From  Muhoroni  the  railway  runs 
across  the  Kavirondo  Plain,  an  extremely  rich  hind  bounded  on  the  north — and  running 
parallel  to  the  railway — by  a  mighty  cliff  or  escarpment  at  least  2,000  feet  higher 
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than  the  plain,  on  the  top  of  which  is  the  Nandi  country,  one  of  the  most  glorious 
areas  in  the  colony.  From  Muhoroni  to  Kisumu,  where  the  great  inland  lake  (the 
second  largest  fresh-water  sea  in  the  world)  begins,  fever  may  be  caught  by  careless 
exposure  to  the  carriers  of  this  disease. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit  each  one  of  the  districts  I  have  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  description  ;  and  knowing  as  I  do  something  of  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Canada,  and  South  Africa,  I  say  without  hesitation  that  a  more  hospitable,  or  socially 
superior  body  of  settlers  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  Empire.  The 
standard  of  life,  compared  with  that  of  settlers  in  other  young  countries,  is  very  high, 
and  domestic  comforts,  thanks  to  the  services  of  docile  and  intelligent  native  races, 
are  superior  to  those  generally  enjoyed  by  British  pioneers.  It  is  an  amusing  com- 
mentary upon  the  satisfying  and  attractive  nature  of  every  district,  for  they  all  have 
their  points  of  perfection  and  loveableness  as  well  as  their  drawbacks,  that  wherever 
one  goes  one  is  almost  invariably  favoured  with  a  confidential  eulogy  of  the  neighbour- 
hood which  one's  hosts,  delighted  and  confirmed  in  their  shrewdness  and  judgment, 
have  chosen  as  their  scene  of  operations  ;  followed  often  by  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
and  a  gesture  of  pity  for  the  feeble  discernment  of  those  "  poor  Llighters  "  who,  having 
passed  through  and  seen  for  themselves,  have  actually  settled  elsewhere.  No  higher 
compliment  can  be  paid  to  the  place  these  men  and  women  have  selected  for  their 
homes  than  this  indication  of  growing  admiration  and  affection  for  it ;  and  as  the 
same  thing  happens  wherever  one  goes,  this  spirit  provides  collectively  a  fine  recom- 
mendation for  the  colony.  One  occasionally  comes  across  a  desire  to  seize  on  any 
means  that  may  advertise  a  district,  almost  American  in  its  intensity.  For  example, 
when  one  of  our  Governors  was  on  a  visit  to  a  well-known  province,  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  break  his  leg  during  a  shooting  excursion.  I  remember  a  settler,  eager 
for  the  honour  and  prominence  of  his  own  part  of  the  colony  which  had  never  been 
favoured  by  an  official  visit  from  His  Majesty's  representative,  protesting  with  dismay 
that  the  effect  of  the  accident  would  be  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  importance  of 
the  district  in  which  it  had  occurred.  "  It  is  a  disgraceful  aberration  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  His  Excellency,"  he  exclaimed,  "  that  this  did  not  happen  here,  for  our  pig 
holes  are  far  more  numerous  and  deeper,  while  the  agricultural  capacity  of  the  country- 
side is  ten  times  greater  than  the  barren  and  out-of-the-way  spot  selected  for  so  fine  an 
advertisement." 

Very  little  reference  has  so  far  been  made  in  this  address  to  the  natives.  It 
should  be  clearly  understood  by  those  contemplating  residence  in  Kenya  Colony  that 
a  capacity  to  understand  sympathetically  these  simple,  primitive  creatures,  and  treat 
them  with  humanity  and  kindly  justice  is  essential  to  one's  well-being  and  success. 
Most  of  the  difficulties  that  arise  between  white  and  black  are  due  to  a  lack  of  these 
qualities  combined  with  ignorance  of  Swahili,  which  is  the  medium  of  conversation 
between  the  races  and  is  equally  an  alien  language  to  most  of  the  natives  as  to  the 
European.  There  are  about  three  million  natives  in  Kenya  Colony,  or  a  far  larger 
proportion  to  the  white  population  than  South  Africa  or  Rhodesia  possesses.  But  if 
a  European,  man  or  woman,  once  earns  the  title  of  being  unreasonably  harsh  or 
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unfair  in  his  or  her  treatment  of  servants,  the  word  goes  round  and  great  difficulty  ia 
henceforth  experienced  by  him  or  her  in  obtaining  labour  or  domestic  workers.  The 
labour  question  is  one  of  great  complexity  owing  to  the  varying  ideals  and  fads  of  the 
diverse  interests  engaged  in  administering,  developing,  and  civilising  the  Colony. 
The  whole  question  is  at  present  in  a  state  of  flux  ;  but  indications  point  to  a  more 
practical,  sensible  and  no  less  humane  policy  being  followed  in  the  future  than  the 
often  harassed  settlers  have  experienced  in  the  past.  An  important  factor  in  cur- 
tailing the  white  man's  dependence  upon  the  native  is,  of  course,  modern  agricultural 
machinery  and  especially  the  tractor. 

Of  the  uninhabited  and  undeveloped  lands  in  the  Colony,  a  word  must  be  spoken  ; 
for  those  through  which  the  railway  passes  are  only  a  tithe  of  what  actually  exists. 
The  soldier  settlement  scheme  has  cut  up  over  a  million  acres,  but  for  various  reasons 
it  so  far  shows  little  signs  of  being  a  brilliant  success.  Partly,  doubtless,  in  order  to 
curtail  settlement,  the  authorities  have  included  most  of  the  remaining  areas  in  native, 
game  or  forest  reserves  ;  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  which  are  in  actual  beneficial 
occupation.  While  it  is  but  common  sense  that  the  white  man  should  first  fully 
utilise  the  areas  already  alienated,  there  is  a  strong  and  growing  feeling  that  the  future 
greatness  of  the  colony  depends  on  its  power  to  absorb  further  European  population  ; 
and  that  existing  adults  of  our  own  race,  especially  men  who  have  served  and  fought 
for  the  Empire,  should  not  be  held  back  from  producing  wealth  on  fallow  territories 
in  order  to  provide  future  expansion  room  for  hypothetical,  unborn  children  of  the 
native  races  ;  but  should  rather  be  encouraged  in  every  way  to  do  so. 

One  indication  of  the  climate  and  fertility  of  this  beautiful  land  should  speak 
volumes  to  the  experienced,  who  believe  with  me  that  where  English  stock,  crops, 
garden  flowers,  vegetables  and  trees  flourish,  our  race  will  also  thrive.  In  my  travels 
over  the  colony  I  have  constantly  been  amazed  at  the  prolific  display  of  English  roses, 
dahlias,  stocks,  chrysanthemums,  sweet-william,  lavender,  and  other  well-known 
flowers  in  the  beautiful  gardens  created  by  the  settlers.  It  is  quite  usual  to  find 
rhubarb,  celery  and  pineapples,  tomatoes  and  cape  gooseberries,  plums  and  custard 
apples,  sweet  and  English  potatoes,  cauliflower  and  bananas,  green  peas  and 
chilies,  peaches  and  oranges,  growing  cheek  by  jowl  in  the  same  garden.  And  I  know 
several  farms  where  "  the  oak  and  the  ash  and  the  weeping  willow  tree  "  grow  as  well 
as  in  the  old  country.  A  land  of  such  infinite  variety  as  that  I  have  superficially 
described  naturally  possesses  splendid  prospects  for  the  energetic,  practical, 
resourceful  man  with  capital  to  back  his  efforts.  Two  features  of  the  colony 
have  to  be  remembered  and  reckoned  with  by  all  who  may  desire  to  make  a  start 
in  the  highlands  proper.  One  is  the  physical  elevation  of  the  uplands  which  neces- 
sitates accustoming  oneself  to  living  at  least  a  thousand  feet  higher  in  the  air  than  the 
highest  point  in  the  British  Isles.  But  this  is  a  natural  elevation  to  which  most 
healthy  constitutions  adjust  themselves  rapidly,  and  from  which  all  the  differences 
in  climate  and  agricultural  potentialities  arise — even  as  in  New  Zealand  they  are  caused 
in  a  lesser  degree  by  variations  in  latitude.  There  is,  of  course,  a  spurious  elevation 
which,  if  too  frequently  superimposed  upon  natural  altitude  may  go  far  to  cripple 
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the  efficiency  and  enterprise  of  would-be  pioneers.  I  am  no  pussyfoot,  Sir,  and,  like 
most  East  Africans,  appreciate  the  comforts  of  the  sundowner  in  moderation.  Though 
I  believe  the  custom  is  on  the  wane,  it  has  been  not  uncommon  in  the  past  to  see  young 
settlers  at  the  hotels,  which  on  the  ground  floor  are  already  5,000  or  6,000  feet  above 
sea  level,  further  elevating  themselves  with  the  adventitious  aid  of  strong  liquors 
until  they  appear  to  suffer  from  all  the  inconveniences  said  to  be  experienced  at  the 
20,000  feet  elevation  of  Kilimanjaro's  summit.  This  I  submit  is  more  injurious  than 
the  direct  actinic  rays  of  the  sun,  concerning  which  one  from  time  to  time  hears  very 
evil  reports,  and  which  also  certainly  deserve  to  be  treated  with  respect. 

The  second  point  that  requires  impressing  on  the  mind  of  those  who  are  considering 
the  question  of  migrating  to  B.E.A.,  is  the  youth  of  this  colony  as  a  British  Dominion. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  finance,  for  example,  Kenya  Colony  is  no  better  off  than 
New  Zealand  was  in  the  middle  of  last  century.  There  exists  no  Land  Bank  or  other 
source  of  monetary  assistance,  and  men  are  dependent  almost  entirely  on  their  own 
efforts  and  means.  Roads  are  extremely  primitive  ;  and  markets,  except  for  certain 
favoured  products,  at  present  uncertain  and  easily  glutted.  Railway  charges  are  high 
and  labour  not  always  easy  to  obtain  ;  education  is  naturally  restricted  in  character, 
though  remarkably  good,  in  view  of  the  smallness  of  the  population. 

Apart  from  these  drawbacks,  which  are  only  temporary,  we  possess  in  Kenya  a 
colony  of  the  most  attractive  and  fertile  nature,  capable  of  growing  many  of  the  world's 
most  valuable  and  sought-after  crops.  Its  beauty  is  a  revelation  that  one  never  tires 
of  enjoying.  A  land  of  stupendous  isolated  peaks,  volcanoes,  and  great  lakes,  of  the 
finest  game  in  the  world,  of  mighty  wooded  escarpments,  great  grass-clad  plains, 
of  forests  and  mountain  streams.  It  is  indeed  a  veritable  happy  hunting  ground  for 
Nature  lovers  and  without  a  rival  in  the  Empire.  Yet,  because  it  is  an  ancient  land, 
and  has  no  winter  season,  it  is  teeming  with  parasites  and  deadly  stock  diseases,  that 
make  the  profession  of  stockman  unusually  precarious,  except  in  very  specially 
favoured  areas,  and  horse  breeding  is  an  entirely  uncommercial  proposition.  B.E.A. 
will  never  be  a  great  ranching  country.  But  it  should  become  a  safe  and  profitable 
country,  through  the  agency  of  organised  close  settlement  and  scientific  veterinary 
assistance,  for  small  well-tended  herds  and  flocks,  combined  with  agriculture  and 
planting.  If  this  is  the  direction  future  development  takes  and  a  prosperous  yeomanry 
makes  it  their  home,  it  will  be  of  much  greater  advantage  generally  to  the  Empire 
than  if  it  became  a  system  of  vast  estates  employing  a  minimum  of  white  men. 

Kenya  Colony  is  a  land  capable  of  illimitable  development  under  the  fostering 
hand  of  the  keen  husbandman,  the  irrigation  engineer,  the  forester  and  the  stockman. 
I  believe  there  exists  no  animal,  tree  or  crop  of  economic  value  to  mankind  that 
cannot  be  raised  in  some  part  of  it ;  and  while  owing  to  the  overlay  of  volcanic  debris, 
prospecting  has  not  been  particularly  successful,  quite  recent  indications  go  to  prove 
that  even  in  this  department  much  may  yet  happen  to  benefit  the  citizens  of  this 
favoured  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN  said  that  Mr.  Bromhead's  compendious  word -picture  had  been 
liberally  supplemented  by  excellent  lantern  slides.  In  the  room  were  a  number  of 
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persons  who   knew  the   country   well   and   who,   perhaps,  would  be   able  to  give  some 
further  answer  to  questions  which  were  so  frequently  asked  by  those  desiring  to  go  to 
new  countries,   and  who,  as  was  well  known  to  those  who  administered  the  affairs  of 
the  Institute,  looked  to  its  proceedings  for  detailed  information  with  regard  to  countries 
in    which    they    were    proposing    to    settle.     In    regard    to    labour    Mr.    Bromhead    had 
insisted  on  the  need  for  sympathy,  and  for  an  understanding  of  the  natives.     The  man 
who  treated  his  labour  well  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  as  much  as  he  required.     He 
thought  that  was  an  answer  which   might   be  truly  given   to   those  who  were  asking 
whether  they  would  find  a  difficulty  in  getting  a  sufficiency  of  labour.     It  was,  by  the 
way,    rather  misleading  to  speak  of  the  Masai,  who  admittedly  are  not  good  workers, 
as   the   biggest  of  the  tribes,   for  although   they  had   been  very  powerful  they  formed 
only  a  small   proportion   of  the   total  population.     Mr.    Bromhead   had   mentioned   that 
the  railway  charges  were  high.     It  was  well  known  unfortunately  that  everything  in  the 
world  was  high  at  the  present  time,  but  comparing  the  railway  charges  in  British  East 
Africa  with   those  of  South   Africa,   Australia,   and   other  countries,  the   fact   was  that 
they   were   even   rather    below   the   world   level   for  equal   mileage  and   the   carrying   of 
like  products.     Among  the  present  audience  was  a  distinguished  officer  who  was  shortly 
proceeding    to    British    East   Africa    on    a    special    mission    to   investigate   railway   and 
harbour  matters,   including,  no    doubt,   the   cost   of   carrying    products   as    well   as   pas- 
sengers, and  also  what  railway  developments  were  needed  to  open  up  the  more  remote 
districts.     The  fact  of  such  an  appointment  was  of  itself  an  evidence  of  the  interest 
taken   by  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  in  the  development  of  this  new  country,  and 
everybody   connected   with   the   country   would   look   with   great   interest   to   the   report 
which   General  Hammond  would  doubtless   make   before  long.     The  railway  programme 
announced    by    the    Governor    within    the    last    few    months    included    certain   important 
branch  lines,  but  doubtless  the  speeding-up  of  these  new  communications  was  a  matter 
not  solely  of  desire   but  of  means — in  other  words,   finance.     It  was  to  be  hoped  that 
General    Hammond's   report   would   go   far   to   help   them    in   these   matters.     The   new 
Colonial    status    of    the   country    had    been    touched   upon.     It   was    worth    emphasising 
that  the  Kenya  Colony  was  now  a  definite  unit  in  the  constellation  of  nations  which 
went  to   make  up   the  great  British    Empire — a  definite  unit  with  a  past,   which   had 
been  necessarily  experimental,  and  a  future  which  those  who  knew  the  country  believed 
to   be  assured.     The   Imperial   Government  in  the  last  two  years  had   taken  the  great 
responsibility    of    inviting    white    persons    to    settle    there.     In    the    earlier    stages    the 
settlers   had   not   perhaps   met   with   very  great   official   assistance.     The   need   for  that 
assistance   was   now   recognised   in   the  form   of  communications,   harbours,   etc.,   in  the 
absence  of   which   the  hard   worker  might  produce  something  which    the  world  wanted, 
but    which    he   could    not   get   on   to   the    markets.     It   was   assistance   of   that   nature 
which    was   wanted,    and   not   charity.     What    was    to    be    the   future   of   this   country  ? 
He   thought,    himself,   Mr    Bromhead   had   summed   up   the   matter   very   well   when   he 
said   that   Kenya   was    not   going   to    be   a   country   of   great   estates   in    which   a   few 
managers  would  preside  over   thousands  of  acres,   but  would   be,   like  New  Zealand,  a 
country  for  small  farmers  who  would  make  a  home,  and  a  good  home,  and  who  would 
bring   up   there   a   fine   type   of   British   colonist.     The   actual   farmer,    rather   than   the 
planter  or  the  rancher,  would  be  the  backbone  of  the  country,  and  from  the  Highlands 
in  which  he  lived  his  influence  would  radiate  and  extend  to  wider  areas. 

The  Chairman  added  that  Mr.  Agar,  a  member  of  the  Institute,  and  a  well-known 
authority  on  fibres,  had  written  regretting  his  inability  to  attend7  the  present  meeting, 
at  which  he  (Mr.  Agar)  would  have  liked  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  importance 
of  Kenya  as  a  sisal-fibre  producing  country.  The  facts  are  that  the  world  is  not 
producing  enough  bard  fibres,  such  as  Manila  and  sisal  hemp,  to  meet  the  consumption, 
and  as  it  is  proved  that  East  Africa  produces  this  article  of  a  specially  high  quality 
and  at  no  greater  cost  of  production  than  in  other  fibre-producing  countries,  it  follows 
that  the  sisal -growing  industry  of  Kenya  is  assured  of  a  profitable  future.  This 
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is  worth  laying  some  stress  upon  at  the  present  tinio,  when  the  temporary  general 
depression  has  been  causing  Kenya  planters  to  take  rather  a  gloomy  view  of  the  future 
of  this  particular  product  of  their  colony. 

Col.  STOKDY,  C.M.G..  claimed  the  honour  of  being  the  first  white  man  resident  in 
Nairobi.  His  work,  he  said,  had  been  entirely  that  of  dealing  with  live  stock.  There 
had  been  a  legacy  of  disease  in  Africa,  but  he  felt  sure  that  with  the  aid  of  veterinary 
science  they  would  put  an  end  to  this  disease,  provided  always  that  settlers  would 
support  the  vcterinarist  in  his  arduous  work.  In  reference  to  Abyssinia  he  might 
say  that  in  1911  he  marched  to  that  country  from  Nairobi,  and  that,  though  there 
were  many  arms  and  soldiers  there,  ho  did  not  think  that  Kenya  need  have  any 
fear  of  invasion  from  that  quarter.  He  could  heartily  endorse  a  great  deal  of  what 
Mr.  Bromhead  had  said  in  his  interesting  paper. 

Mr.  ERNEST  GKDOE  said  he  thought  he  might  claim  to  be  the  oldest  pioneer  in 
East  Africa.  Kenya  Colony  is  no  place  for  the  weakling  or  "  slacker."  The  future 
settler  must  have  a  definite  purpose  in  view,  and  be  both  energetic  and  resourceful. 
He  must  also  be  content  to  walk  before  he  attempts  to  run.  By  this,  he  meant  that 
he  should  go  slowly  and  circumspectly  at  first,  by  studying  local  conditions  very 
thoroughly  and  closely,  and  conserving  his  financial  resources  as  much  as  possible. 
It  would  also  be  much  to  his  advantage  if  he  could  arrange  to  reside  for  a  time 
with  some  old  established  settler  working  on  lines  similar  to  his  own  projects.  He 
would  thus  acquire  the  necessary  local  experience  to  enable  him  to  commence  operations 
on  his  own  account.  This  course  was  to  be  recommended  even  to  those  with  previous 
farming  experience,  as  the  climatic  conditions  and  the  seasons  near  the  Equator  differ 
so  considerably  from  those  of  other  latitudes.  Lack  of  attention  to  these  most 
essential  details  has  been  the  cause  of  much  disappointment  and  sundry  failures,  for 
which  the  country  has  most  undeservedly  been  blamed.  Some  excellent  handbooks 
have  been  published,  giving  detailed  information,  together  with  figures  showing  the 
capital  outlay,  working  expenses,  and  returns  from  the  various  industries  now  being 
carried  on  in  the  Colony  and  by  studying  these  and  other  Government  statistics 
and  returns  in  relation  to  present  day  values,  the  settler  would  be  able  to  size  up 
the  position  for  himself  pretty  accurately.  Regarding  the  all  important  question  of 
land  selection,  there  are  several  Urge  land  companies  and  syndicates  operating  in 
the  Colony  who  are  in  a  position  to  put  the  settler  on  to  the  type  of  land  best  suited 
to  his  requirements.  They  would  show  even  the  districts,  and  enable  the  intending 
settler  to  see  the  position  of  any  suggested  areas  and  their  surroundings  for  himself, 
and  give  him  the  benefit  of  accumulated  experience  as  to  their  capabilities  and  so  forth. 
The  present  value  of  farm  lands  runs  from  about  £2  to  £4  per  acre,  and  much  higher 
prices  have  been  paid  for  the  best  lands  in  specially  favoured  localities. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration  and  allowing  for  possible  contingencies,  he 
thought  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  commence  with  less  than  £4,000  capital,  though 
£5,000  would  be  better,  having  regard  to  present  values.  Some  might  perhaps  consider 
that  land  in  the  Kenya  Colony  ia  valued  too  highly.  He  suggested  their  making 
inquiries  about  land  in  other  colonies  and  other  countries ;  they  would  be  astonished  at 
the  prices  which  are  now  being  asked  for  land  without  a  tithe  of  the  advantages  afforded 
by  the  Kenya  Colony.  In  California,  for  instance,  ordinary  raw  land  for  fruit  growing  uns 
from  £150  to  £200  per  acre,  and  even  if  procurable  (which  is  often  a  very  doubtful 
proposition)  the  commonest  unskilled  labour  costs  from  25s.  to  30s.  per  diem !  Mr. 
Gedge  concluded  :  I  have  been  identified  with  the  Kenya  Colony  from  its  inception, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  thirty  years  have  greater  faith  than  ever  in  its 
future.  I  have  visited  many  other  countries,  but  not  one  of  them  has  appealed  to 
me  like  the  Kenya  Colony,  with  its  rich  pastures  and  rolling  uplands,  its  mighty 
mountains,  streams,  and  forests,  and  its  wonderful  fertility  and  wealth  of  animal  and 
bird  life — and  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  it  will  rank  high  in  the  list  of  our 
Colonies,  and  be  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  valuable  assets  of  the 
British  Empire. 
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Mrs.  ELLEN  BLOUNT  gave  some  reminiscences  of  her  experience  in  the  country. 
She  expressed  astonishment  at  finding  so  many  Indians  doing  so  many  tilings  which 
she  thought  the  natives  ought  to  do.  At  places,  the  Indian  would  open  up  a  shop 
and  start  trading;  then  the  white  man  would  step  in,  and  then  the  native.  It  was 
extraordinary,  she  thought,  that  the  native  should  come  last.  She  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  them  and  liked  them  immensely,  and  was  very  much  interested  in  their 
folk-lore.  She  discovered  that  they  wanted  three  things — justice,  for  they  had  a  keen 
sense  of  justice ;  firmness,  and  kindness,  and  then,  she  said,  you  can  do  anything  with 
them.  In  many  ways  they  were  very  much  like  children. 

Major  BLAKE  TAYLOR,  C.B.E.,  late  general  manager  of  the  railways,  referred  briefly 
to  the  transportation  side  of  the  question.  It  was,  he  said,  one  of  very  serious 
importance  to  the  country.  It  had  not  been  fully  tackled  yet,  but  the  colony  was 
fortunate  in  having  a  Commission  appointed  to  consider  it.  He  /•eminded  the 
meeting  that  the  railway  was  not  started  as  a  commercial  proposition,  and  that, 
therefore,  in  the  commercial  sense,  the  railway  had  its  future  before  it.  Much  had 
been  done,  but  we  were  in  a  hurry  to  start  things  without  proper  investigation  and 
survey.  Over  a  large  section  the  existing  railroad  was  not  ballasted  As  regarded 
the  cost  of  the  Uganda  Railway,  we  should  remember  that  that  line  was  only  an 
outlet,  and  that  the  question  of  transport  really  affected  the  whole  of  the  territory 
for  thousands  of  miles  inland.  From  April  1  next,  as  we  now  understood,  the  line 
would  be  handed  over  to  a  joint  directorate  for  the  use  and  development  of  the  whole 
of  that  portion  of  our  Empire,  and  that  would  undoubtedly  be  a  great  advantage. 

Mr.  M.  P.  ANDERSON  asked  what  amount  of  capital  would  be  required  by  a  man 
settling  in  Kenya — a  man,  say,  who  had  had  some  experience  of  native  labour  else- 
where, and  what  were  his  chances  of  making  the  thing  a  success  and  bringing  up  a 
family.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  he  noted  criticisms  with  respect  to  the  attitude 
of  the  Government.  He  agreed  that  officials  were  there  to  help  the  settler.  A  railway 
in  East  Africa  was  not  to  be  compared  with  a  railway  in  India,  where  there  was  a 
teeming  population  and  the  people  were  more  accustomed  to  travel.  It  might  possibly 
be  desirable  for  the  Government  to  run  a  railway  at  a  loss,  because  indirectly  the 
Government  would  be  benefited  enormously.  If  we  tied  a  colony  down  to  irksome  labour 
regulations  and  high  railway  rates  and  took  no  notice  of  the  advice  of  leading  men 
of  experience,  the  advancement  of  a  colony  might  well  be  retarded. 

In  reply,  Mr.  BKOMHEAD  said  the  conditions  which  made  for  success  were  extra- 
ordinarily difficult  to  calculate.  It  was  so  largely  a  matter  of  personality.  He  knew 
one  of  the  most  successful  settlers-  who  landed  in  the  country  with  only  twenty-five 
pounds.  He  died  last  year  worth  £30,000 — the  result  of  solid  work,  chiefly  in  the 
growing  of  maize.  That  was  all  done  in  five  years.  Half  a  dozen  of  the  brothers 
went  out  and  took  up  farms  with  his  capital.  On  the  other  hand,  said  Mr.  Bromhead, 
he  had  met  men  who  came  out  with  £5,000  or  £10,000  who  bought  large  estates 
and  built  houses,  and  who  lost  their  money,  or  at  any  rate  had  not  made  money. 
Hs  remembered  meeting  a  man  who  had  an  estate  of  10,000  acres,  who  built  a  great 
house  and  who  had  been  out  at  least  eight  years.  Asked  how  he  was  doing,  he  said  : 
"  Oh,  I  am  doing  very  well,  I  have  fourteen  ducks  laying  well  on  10,000  acres."  That 
was  the  sort  of  thing  that  one  sometimes  ran  up  against.  If  a  man  was  serious  and 
reasonably  practical  and  resourceful  and  not  extravagant,  anything  from  £5,000  to 
£10,000  should  set  him  completely  on  his  feet.  On  the  subject  of  the  railway  rates 
Mr.  Bromhead  said  he  had  been  under  the  impression  they  were  unusually  high,  but 
was  glad  to  be  corrected.  On  the  question  of  administration  he  said  that  people  did 
notice  that  the  official  sent  out  by  the  Colonial  Office  did  not  always  take  the  point 
of  view  of  the  settler,  and  thought  his  only  job  on  earth  was  to  protect  the  native 
from  the  wicked  white  man  who  wanted  to  make  him  work.  It  required  time  to 
teach  him  that  the  white  man,  after  all,  had  his  uses. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Bromhead  for  his  paper  on  the  motion 
of  the  chairman.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  accorded  to  the  chairman  for  presiding. 
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A  SraoAJL  Gcra*L  M  «n*o  of  Fellow*  of  the  Taetwate  was  held  OB  Friday, 
17,  at  the  Hotel  Victoria,  for  the  purpose  of  cooaaderng.  and.  if  thought  fit, 
certain  alterations  hi  and  mMitiien  to  the  rake*  a*  reoMnmeoded  by  the  CoonaiL  Sir 
Godfrey  Lagden.  Chairman  of  the  Council,  who  presided,  called  upon  the  Secretary  (Sir 
Harry  Wiboo)  to  read  the  uutka  convening  the  Meeting.  Having  done  eo.  Sir  Hany  Wileon 
that  the  following  alteration*  in  and  addition*  to  the  rake,  which  had 
with  the  notice,  mjgbt  be  tafcem  a*  read,  and  this  was  agreed  to: 


That  the  Roles  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Inetitato  be  attend  M  follow*: 
(1)  By  sinking  oat  of  Rale  15  toe  word*  "Subject  to  toe 

Peektaat  Fellow  elected  OB  or  after  the  let  of  May  If  17."  aa 

the  following  words:  "Sabject  to  the  Rale  aezt  fallowing,  every 

before  the   Ut  day  of  Jaaaary.    Httl";    by 

oommrmnnmnat  of  line  8,  and  by  eliiliaf,  oat  the  words  froza.  "or  at  any 

period."  down  to  the  end  of  the  Role. 


(2)  By  adding  in  Role  14.  after  the  words.  "every  Xon-Readent  Fellow."  the  words, 

"  and  b 


"elected  before  the  1st  day  of  January,  1«1."  and  by  euUung  out  the  word 

in  line  6.  and  rtritinr  oat  the  words  from,  **or  at  any  eehefnaafmt  period.*   down  to  the 

and  of  the  Raie. 

(3)  By  inserting  after  Role  1C  the  two  fniln  Bring,  Bales: 

lea.  tfnbfert  to  the  Rale  next  fi  Jin  wing,  every  ffseJJser  Fellow  sierted  on  or  after 
the  let  day  of  Janaary,  1921.  snail,  on  bis  election,  pay  Tame  Geineas  as  bis  Entnnee 
Fee.  or,  if  raiding  over  50  miles  fran  l^strtna.  One  Gminea  as  bis  Entrance  Fee,  aad 
shall  also,  in  either  ease,  pay  Taree  Guineas  as  bis  Sahecripdon  for  the  year  ending  on 
the  31et  Deooskber  then  next  enenac,  aad  tbeneeforward  aa  ^niesl  Sabeenption  of  the 
eaate  asaenaa,  bat  eo  that  the  tiabseriauoa  of  any  Resident  fetiow  eieeted  oa  or  after 
the  let  of  October  in  any  year  shall  eurer  the  waoie  of  the 


tao  let  01  woxooor  in  any  veer  saau  cwsr  me  waoes  01  toe  caAenoar  veer  next  enmung : 
Provided  always  that  a  Resident  Fellow  elected  on  or  after  the  let  of  Jaaaary.  lft+1, 
may  nom pound  for  bis  Annual  Subscription  at  bis  imtnam  by  a  payment  of  Thirty 


Any  BeskW  Fellow,  whether  elected  before  or  after  the  let  day  of 

do  eo  at  any  enhsegneat  period  if  bis  eabecripuuos  are  aot  ia  ameer,  on  the  fnllswmg 
basis:  After  the  paymeat  of  five  or  more  eanasl  subscription*  in  fail.  Twenty-seven 
Guineas;  after  the  payment  of  ten  or  more  aaawal  subeenpuoas  in  fall.  Twenty -five 
Guineas;  attar  the  payment  of  fifteen  or  more  sannsl  sabecnptione  ia  full.  Twenty-two 

166.  Every  Non-Reaident  FeBow  ihnii  on  or  after  the  1st  of  Jaaaary.  1S21.  shall, 
pay  On*  Guinea  as  his  Bnttinni  Fee,  aad  shaU  also  pay  Oee-aatf 

the  31st  December  then  nei 


a*  his  subseripuon  for  the  year  ending  the  31st  December  then  next  earning,  aad 
•ward  an  flannel  HahaniplMia  of  the  mms  amount,  but  ee  that  the  Subseripuoa 
of  any  KoavRemdnat  Fellow  iiseisd  on  or  after  the  let  of  October  in  any  year  shall  cover 
the   who**  of  the   rulmrtsr  year  next  ensuing:   Provided   *.«*ys  that  a  Xoa-Rawdunt 


Fellow  BSBftad  on  or  after  the  let  of  Jaaaary .  1821.  may  rnmn  lumi  for  hi*   f>eesit  Sub- 
at  bis  eauaace  by  the  paymeat  of  Fifteen  Gum 


by  the  payaeat  of  Fifteen  Ganieea.    Any  Men  Bssidaat  Fellow, 
or  after  the  1st  of  Jaawary.  l«±l.  who  shall  not  nave  eompoandrd 
"      at  his  entrance,  Bay  do  ee  at  any  ambnaeejent  period,  if  bis 
arrear,  on  the  fiwlneiiiig   basis:    After  the  paysaeat  of  five  or 
iptions  ia  fall.  Tairteea  Gmineas;  after  t^e  payment  of  tea  or 

of 
of 


if  bone  in  full.  Twelve  Guineas ;  after  the  payment 
ia  full.  Eleven  Guineas;  aad  after  the  paymeat  < 
ia  full.  Tea  Guinea*.  Any  Xoa-Pirirlsal  Fellow. 


let  of  Jannary.  1*21.  who  shall  become  a  Resident  Fellow  and 
may  do  so  aader  the  term*  of  Role  lac;  bat  if  be  ahaU  hare  already 
Koa-Reeident  Fellow  be  shall  be  allowed  to  dedact  the  earn  then  paid 


(4)  By  re-numbering  the  present  Rale  leu  as  Itc 
(9)  By  omitting  the  words.  -  of  one  guinea."  hi  Rale  17. 
(•)  By  emittmg  the  words.  **  of  two  gsiesss  per  sauum," 
(7)  By  adding  in  Rale  72.  after  the  words.  "  Every  Associate."  the  words,  "< 
1S21-;  by  addmg  after  the  words. 
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line  3,  the  words,  "  at  his  or  her  entrance,"  and  by  stalking  out  from  the  words,  "  every 
male  Associate,"  down  to  the  end  of  the  Rule.  • 

(8)  By  inserting  after  Role  72  the  following  Role: 

Rule  ~~2a.  Every  Associate  elected  on  or  after  the  1st  of  January,  1931,  shall  on 
election,  and  on  every  succeeding  1st  of  January,  pay  One-and-a-half  Guineas  Annnsl 
Subscription  for  the  current  year  ending  on  the  31st  of  December  next  enMing.  but  so 
that  the  Subscription  of  an  Associate  elected  on  or  after  the  1st  of  October  shall  cover 
the  whole  of  the  calendar  year  next  ensuing ;  or  may  compound  for  his  or  her  Annual 
Subscription  at  entrance  by  the  payment  of  Fifteen  Guineas.  Any  Associate,  whether 
elected  before  or  after  the  1st  of  January,  1921,  who  shall  not  have  compounded  for  his 
or  her  Annual  Subscription  at  entrance  may  do  so  at  any  subsequent  period,  if  his  or 
her  subscriptions  are  not  in  arrear,  on  the  following  basis :  After  the  payment  of  five  or 
more  annual  subscriptions  in  full.  Thirteen  Guineas;  after  the  payment  of  ten  or  more 
annual  subscriptions  in  full.  Twelve  Guineas ;  after  the  payment  of  fifteen  or  more  annual 
subscriptions  in  full.  Eleven  Guineas;  and  after  the  payment  of  twenty  or  more  annual 
subscriptions  in  full.  Ten  Guineas.  Every  male  Associate  elected  as  last  aforesaid,  after 
the  payment  of  three  annual  subscriptions  as  an  Associate,  shall  be  eligible  for  election  as 
a  Resident  Fellow  without  the  payment  of  an  Entrance  Fee. 

Dated  the  16th  day  of  November,  1920. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 
ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE,  H.  F.  WILSON,  Secretary. 

NORTH  PM  »BRH  !TP   ATKHTK,   W.C.  2. 

The  Notice  was  accompanied  by  the  following  letter : 

ROVAL  COLONIAL  INSTTTCTK, 
NORTHUMBERLAND  AVEXCE, 
LONDON,  W.C  - 

November  1920. 

DEAR  SIR — It  will  be  within  your  recollection  that  in  March  last  a  circular  letter  was 
sent  by  me,  on  the  instructions  of  the  Council,  to  all  Fellows  and  Associates  of  the 
Institute,  drawing  attention  to  the  deficits,  actual  and  estimated,  on  its  working  for  the 
yean  1919  and  1920,  and  inviting  donations  to  a  Voluntary  Levy  on  the  principle  of  a 
sur-tax  on  the  existing  subscriptions.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  response  to  the  Council's 
appeal  was  substanf  •',  a  sum  of  no  less  than  £1.725  having  been  already  voluntarily 
contributed  to  wards!  eting  the  deficits. 

Since  the  issue  o  the  circular  letter  above  referred  to,  the  whole  position  has  been  con- 
stantly under  consk  -ation  by  the  Council  in  the  light  of  the  requirements  of  the  Institute 
and  the  monetary  r*  .ounces  available  under  the  existing  Rules,  and  they  have  been  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  f  the  Institute,  whether  separately  or  by  amalgamation  with  the  Over- 
Seas  Club,  is  to  ret  ->nd  to  the  opportunities  for  expanding  its  work  which  are  continually 
presenting  themsetv  v.>r  even  to  provide  adequately  for  its  present  requirements,  the  income 
must  be  raised.  The  accounts  for  this  year,  so  far  as  they  have  gone,  have  convinced  them 
of  this  necessity. 

It  has,  therefore,  been  decided  to  ask  the  Fellows  at  a  Special  Meeting  to  sanction  altera- 
tions to  the  Rules  to  provide  for  an  increase  of  the  subscriptions  from  all  Fellows  and  Asso- 
ciates elected  on  or  after  the  1st  January  next  by  50  per  cent.,  and  also  to  enlarge  the 
commutation  payments  by  all  Fellows  and  Associates  after  the  same  date  to  a  basis  more  in 
accordance  with  actuarial  calculation.  The  details  of  the  proposals  to  be  made  will  be  found 
in  the  Notice  for  the  Meeting  enclosed  herewith. 

The  reason  why  the  Council  are  not  on  this  occasion  proposing  corresponding  increases 
as  regards  existing  Fellows  and  Associates  is  because  they  are  advised  that  the  proviso  in 
Rules  15.  16  and  72,  which  makes  the  first  subscription  of  Fellows  and  Associates  elected 
after  the  1st  October  last  cover  the  whole  of  the  year  1921.  would  prevent  any  such 
Resolution  being  legally  operative  as  regards  all  such  Fellows  and  Associates  until  tne 
1st  January,  10-2.  They  are  satisfied,  however,  that  an  all-round  increase,  applicable  to 
all  Annual  Subscribers,  is  the  only  solution  of  the  present  financial  requirements,  and  they 
propose  during  1921  to  ask  the  Fellows  to  sanction  the  further  alterations  to  the  Rules 
necessary  for  this  purpose.  Meantime,  as  foreshadowed  in  my  circular  letter  of  March  last, 
they  would  again  appeal  to  the  existing  Fellows  and  Associates  to  make  a  voluntary  contri- 
bution for  1921,  equivalent  at  least  to  the  difference  between  the  present  rates  of  subscriptions 
and  those  to  be  paid  by  new  Fellows  and  Associates  elected  on  and  after  the  1st  January  next, 
if  the  alterations  now  recommended  are  sanctioned  at  the  forthcoming  Special  Meeting.  They 
sincerely  trust  that  existing  Fellows  and  Associates  will  see  their  way  to  respond  to  this  appeal 
when  paying  their  subscriptions  for  1921. 

I  am.  Toon  faithfully, 

H.  F.  WILSON.  Secretory. 

B 
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The-  CHAIRMAN  said  :  You  have  all  received  the  letter  which  accompanied  the  notice 
of  meeting.  That  letter  explains  so  clearly  the  object  of  it  that  it  seems  unnecessary  for 
me  to  say  more  than  to  emphasise  it.  It  amounts  to  this.  Ever  since  the  Avar  began,  the 
cost  of  the  maintenance  and  upkeep  of  the  Institute  and  its  work  has  risen  to  an  alarming 
degree.  We  have  struggled  to  cope  with  it,  but  it  has  been  beyond  our  power.  The  result 
has  been  that  there  was  a  deficit  upon  our  annual  accounts  for  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
It  was  found  impossible  to  reduce  working  costs,  and  in  trying  to  do  so,  no  doubt  the  work 
has  in  some  measure  suffered.  The  voluntary  levy  for  1920,  although  generously  re- 
sponded to  by  a  certain  number  of  the  members,  helped  only  partially,  and  we  cannot  con- 
tinue that  course  indefinitely.  It  is  notorious  that  all  clubs  and  institutions  have  had  to  face 
the  same  problem,  and  have  been  compelled  to  raise  their  subscriptions  all  round,  almost 
without  exception,  and  we  must  eventually  do  the  same.  But,  for  reasons  given  in  the 
letter,  we  cannot  now  give  effect  to  a  general  increase  for  the  year  1921.  What  we  can  do 
is  to  increase  the  rates  of  subscription  for  new  membership  from  January  1st  next.  That 
is  what  the  meeting  is  now  asked  to  approve.  Meanwhile,  we  are  inviting  the  existing 
Fellows  and  Associates  to  respond  to  the  appeal  for  another  voluntary  levy  to  cover  the 
year  1921. 

Mr.  FREDERICK  BUTTON  :  I  beg  to  move  that  the  amendments  and  additions  to  the 
rules  specified  in  detail  in  the  notice  be  adopted.  I  may  mention  that  a  day  or  two  ago 
I  noticed  in  The  Times  something  which  very  much  confirmed  what  the  chairman  said 
about  Clubs.  It  gave  a  list  of  leading  dubs  which  had  been  compelled  to  raise  their  sub- 
scriptions, prefacing  the  list  with  the  statement  that  they  had  all  found  their  expenses  had 
enormously  increased,  and  adding  that  in  some  cases  there  was  also  a  voluntary  fund  to 
which  members  were  invited  to  subscribe.  If  this  increase  is  necessary  in  the  case  of 
Clubs,  it  is  pre-eminently  necessary  in  regard  to  the  Institute,  because  while  a  Club  has 
nothing  to  do  except  provide  the  conveniences  of  a  Club,  we,  as  an  Institute,  although  we 
go  a  very  long  way  in  providing  for  our  members  the  conveniences  of  a  Club,  do  not  exist 
merely  as  a  Club.  We  have  a  very  much  higher,  a  much  more  important,  purpose  to 
serve — the  promotion  in  every  kind  of  way  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  Now,  that 
obviously  entails  a  great  deal  of  expenditure,  to  which  an  ordinary  Club  is  not  subject. 
Our  Journal,  alone,  which  is  such  a  very  important  and  indispensable  factor  in  the  activities 
of  the  Institute,  costs  some  £3,500  to  £4,000,  over  and  above  what  we  at  present  receive  from 
advertisements,  which  is  the  only  credit  item.  Of  course,  the  Journal  is  one  of  the  things 
for  which  every  member  pays  his  subscription,  but  that  fact  shows  that  the  subscription 
is  altogether  inadequate.  The  Institute  has  been  going  on  with  the  same  rate  of  subscrip- 
tion since  its  foundation,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  alteration  converting  pounds  into 
guineas  in  1917.  Thus,  the  subscription  is  practically  the  same  as  has  been  paid  for  fifty- 
two  years  past.  As  Honorary  Treasurer,  it  falls  within  my  province  to  remind  the  Fellows 
of  these  facts,  and  to  say  seriously  that  it  is  neoessary,  if  we  are  to  continue  and  expand 
our  activities,  that  the  Institute  should  be  provided  with  a  larger  revenue.  There  are  all 
sorts  of  things  we  want  to  do,  but  when  faced  with  a  growing  deficit,  what  are  you  to  do  ? 
In  1917  the  deficit  was  £133  ;  in  1918,  £257  ;  in  1919,  £1,945,  and  as  to  1920,  we  do  not  yet 
know ;  but  it  did  look  at  one  time  as  if  the  deficit  would  be  very  serious.  I  think  I  am 
within  the  mark  in  saying  that  we  have  been  helped  very  much  by  the  result  of  the  cam- 
paign initiated  at  the  Mansion  House  last  April  for  getting  new  Fellows  within  the  ranks 
of  the  City,  for  since  that  campaign  was  started  we  have  received  some  £1,600  from  Fellows 
elected  in  the  City  in  the  form  of  entrance  fees  and  life  and  annual  subscriptions.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  work  is  still  going  on,  and  will  go  on  for  some  time.  But  we  have  got 
other  things  before  us.  One  thing,  for  instance,  which  is  in  our  minds,  and  which  has  been 
brought  home  to  me  by  our  Travelling  Commissioner,  Mr.  Neville  Edwards,  who  comes 
in  contact  with  a  good  many  men  in  the  City,  is  the  desirability  of  making  some  arrange- 
ment for  light  luncheons.  It  is  thought  that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  a  great  induce- 
ment to  people  to  join.  The  Council  have  the  matter  under  consideration,  and  it  is,  I  think, 
merely  a  question  of  how  and  when  we  can  find  adequate  accommodation  in  order  to 
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carry  out  the  scheme.  It  would  involve  the  contents  of  the  neAvspaper-room  being  trans- 
ferred into  a  portion  of  the  adjoining  house  (Avenue  House),  which  we  have  just  bought, 
which  would  enable  us  to  have  an  extremely  nice  luncheon  room  on  the  whole  of  the  second 
floor  of  our  own  building,  facing  Northumberland  Avenue.  Such  an  arrangement  would, 
I  have  no  doubt,  meet  a  want  very  freely  expressed  and  be  a  fruitful  source  of  new  mem- 
bership in  the  near  future.  This  project  alone  would  involve  the  provision  of  tables,  chairs, 
and  many  other  appointments,  and,  of  course,  would  mean  a  considerable  outlay.  I 
might  refer,  for  one  moment,  to  what  is  sometimes  called  the  "  Sleepy  Hollow,"  out  of  which, 
as  is  said,  your  Council  was  successfully  dragged  some  years  ago.  As  a  Member  of  the 
Council  at  that  time,  I  claim  that  the  Council  knew  perfectly  well  what  they  were  about. 
We  had  bought  the  house  in  Northumberland  Avenue,  but  as  we  could  not  aiford  to  equip 
the  whole,  we  let  off  certain  parts  of  it.  We  kept  quiet  when  we  could  and  had  an  income 
more  than  sufficient  for  our  needs,  the  consequence  being  that  out  of  the  surplus  income 
we  were  able,  not  only  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  mortgage  and  the  annual  instalments  of 
the  principal,  but  also  to  take  advantage  of  the  provision  for  anticipating  future  instalments. 
Thus,  in  one  year,  we  paid  three  or  four  future  instalments,  and  by  that  means  completed 
the  clearing  off  of  the  debt  on  the  building  in  twenty-one  years  instead  of  forty,  and  had 
quite  a  substantial  surplus  fund  in  cash,  so  that  when  the  "  Sleepy  Hollow  "  came  to  an 
end,  we  were  able  to  resume  possession  of  the  whole  building  in  Northumberland  Avenue, 
to  undertake  a  good  deal  of  internal  reconstruction  and  furnishing,  etc.,  and  the  comfort 
of  our  members  to-day  is  largely  due  to  the  action  of  the  Council  during  that  period.  I 
may  say,  that  what  we  desire,  is  not  merely  an  adequate  income,  but  a  substantial  surplus, 
so  that  if  the  Council  find  opportunities  for  developing  the  work  of  the  Institute  we  may 
not  be  compelled  to  turn  down  schemes  upon  which  we  should  like  to  embark.  Of  course, 
in  a  sense,  we  are  not  at  present  asking  for  any  heavy  sacrifice  from  existing  Fellows,  but 
it  is  fair  to  say,  that  some  time  or  other  next  year  we  shall,  almost  certainly,  have  to  ask 
you  to  adopt  a  greater  measure  of  self-denial  by  consenting  to  an  increase  of  the  subscrip- 
tions of  all  annual  subscribers. 

The  Hon.  J.  G.  JENKINS,  who  seconded  the  resolution,  reminded  the  meeting  of  the 
necessity  of  making  provision  not  only  for  the  body  but  the  mind,  by  securing  the  con- 
tinued upkeep  of  the  library,  which  was  the  best  library  of  its  sort  in  the  world. 

Captain  R.  GRANT  WEBSTER  cordially  agreed  with  the  resolution,  but  asked  what  was 
the  use  of  making  two  bites  at  a  cherry.  It  would  be  much  better,  he  thought,  to  give 
effect  to  a  general  increase  all  round.  In  one  or  two  clubs  to  which  he  belonged,  the  increase 
of  the  subscription  was  much  larger  than  was  now  proposed.  As  men  of  the  world  they  all 
knew  that  the  cost  of  repairs,  and  of  service,  and  of  practically  everything,  was  two  or  three 
times  greater  than  before  the  war.  Why,  then,  had  not  the  Council  the  pluck  and  the 
courage  to  come  and  make  a  proposal  applying  all  round  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN  assured  Captain  Webster  the  Council  were  not  lacking  in  pluck  or 
courage.  They  were  not  now  making  a  general  increase  for  the  reason  set  forth  in  the 
letter,  which  he  was  afraid  Captain  Webster  had  not  read. 

Mr.  DUTTON,  on  the  same  point,  explained  that  the  Council  had  elected  a  good  many 
members  of  different  classes  since  the  1st  of  October,  and  the  subscription  they  have  paid 
carried  them  up  to  the  end  of  1921.  Consequently,  the  Institute  could  not  now,  by  any 
rule,  impose  any  additional  subscription  at  present  on  those  persons,  and  it  would  be  very 
inconvenient  to  make  distinctions  between  them  and  the  other  existing  members. 

Mr.  R.  W.  MUNRO  McMiLLAN  asked  whether  the  same  difficulty  would  not  arise  next 
year. 

Mr.  BUTTON — "No,  because  we  shall  pass  the  new  rule  required  long  before  the  1st 
October." 

Air.  E.  T.  SCAMMELL  agreed  there  must  be  an  increase  of  subscription,  but  regretted 
that  the  increase  would  be  borne  largely  by  non-resident  Fellows.  To  those  who  were 
residents,  and  used  the  Institute  freely,  the  subscription  of  three  guineas  was  exceedingly 
small  considering  all  the  advantages  they  enjoyed.  He  was,  himself,  a  Fellow  of  the  Society 
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of  Arts,  which  had  decided  to  do  what  was  now  proposed,  with  the  result  that  a  large  number 
of  resignations  were  being  sent  in.  It  might  be  that  there  would  be  some  non-resident 
Fellows,  especially  overseas,  who  would  say :  "  Why  pay  the  increased  subscription  ?  We 
do  not  use  the  Institute  at  all.  We  only  get  the  advantage  of  the  Journal."  He  might 
add  that  he  was  heartily  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  amalgamation.  But  he  did  not  deny 
there  would  be  many  difficulties  in  the  way.  Anyhow,  the  question  was  being  asked  :  "  What 
is  going  to  be  done  in  regard  to  the  proposed  amalgamation  with  the  Overseas  Club  ?  " 
It  would  be  an  unpopular  line  with  a  certain  number  of  the  Fellows.  It  was  no  use  increasing 
the  subscription  if  they  were  going  to  lose  a  considerable  membership.  He  thought  that 
what  they  should  do  was  to  increase  the  subscription,  but  do  everything  they  could  to 
increase  the  membership  as  well.  It  was  desirable  that  something  more  should  be  done 
with  regard  to  the  Overseas  in  particular.  Canada,  for  instance,  was  poorly  represented 
in  the  membership.  It  was  hoped  that  Mr.  Boose  would  render  useful  service  in  Australia. 
Anyhow,  they  were  not  getting  the  members  from  the  Dominions  they  ought  to  get,  and  he 
hoped  they  might  be  able  to  do  something  more  in  that  direction. 

A  telegram  was  read  from  Gen.  Sir  Edward  Hutton,  expressing  his  regret  that  illness 
prevented  his  attending,  and  saying  that  he  was  satisfied  that  an  all-round  increase  of 
the  annual  subscription  was  the  only  possible  solution  of  financial  difficulties. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  to  the  meeting  by  the  CHAIRMAN  and  carried  unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  CHARLES  LUCAS,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  Chaii- 
man  and  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr.  Button. 


ROUND   THE   EMPIRE   NOTES. 

CANADA. 

Extensive  Developments  in  the  Mercantile  Marine. — The  Canadian  Government 
Mercantile  Marine  has  an  extensive  shipping  programme  in  hand.  The  existing 
Australian  service  is  to  be  followed  by  the  inauguration  of  a  line  of  vessels  from 
Vancouver  to  India  and  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  a  further  line  to  Far  Eastern 
ports.  It  is  also  intended  that  a  line  shall  be  established  to  South  America,  and  a 
service  to  the  United  Kingdom  via  the  Panama  Canal.  It  is  stated  that  early  in  the 
year  a  four-vessel  fleet  will  be  placed  in  the  Oriental  trade  in  conjunction  with  four 
ships  of  the  Blue  Funnel  Line,  while  the  Indian  Line  is  to  be  operated  in  conjunction 
with  the  British  India  Company.  This  continued  expansion  in  the  Mercantile  Marine 
service  from  Pacific  Coast  ports  has  revived  the  question  of  developing  the  shipment 
of  Canadian  grain  westward  via  Vancouver  instead  of  eastward  via  Atlantic  ports. 

The  Dominion  and  West  Africa. — Halifax  is  nearer  to  West  African  ports  than 
New  York,  and  the  expanding  trade  and  vast  resources  of  the  West  African  colonies 
invite  a  closer  commercial  connection  with  the  Dominion.  At  present  ocean  wharfage 
is  only  provided  at  Lagos,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  harbour  works  at 
Takoradi  Bay  are  available,  but  with  suitable  appliances  and  lighters,  loading  and 
unloading  can  be  carried  on  even  in  heavy  surf.  Messrs.  Elder  Dempster  &  Co. 
established  a  regular  service  in  May  last  between  Montreal  and  various  West  African 
ports.  New  York  does  a  large  export  business  in  kerosene  and  tobacco,  but  there  are 
a  great  number  of  manufactured  articles  which  Canada  can  supply,  in  addition  to 
well-known  foodstuffs.  There  is  a  great  demand  throughout  West  Africa  for  building 
materials  and  hardware.  A  valuable  report  on  the  whole  subject  by  Mr.  T.  F. 
Burrowes,  Comptroller  of  Customs,  Nigeria,  has  been  issued. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Opening  up  Coal  Areas. — The  Newfoundland  Government  is  seriously  contemplating 
the  development  of  a  coal  area  at  the  south  branch  of  the  Codroy  river,  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  island,  and  has  taken  expert  advice  before  commencing  operations  there 
on  a  large  scale.  Another  area  further  north  is  also  undergoing  examination,  recent 
discoveries  having  led  to  the  belief  that  coal  exists  in  considerable  quantities.  The 
Government  has  resolved  that  it  is  high  time  the  question  of  coal  production  should 
be  thoroughly  investigated,  for  although  the  presence  of  coal  on  the  Island  has  been 
acknowledged  for  the  last  sixty  years  or  more,  the  real  value  of  the  seams  has  never 
been  proved,  and  the  necessary  outlay  for  proper  development  has  hitherto  been 
withheld,  with  the  result  that  Newfoundland  has  never  been  able  to  produce  coal  in 
commercial  quantities.  All  the  coal  required  in  the  Island  has  been  obtained  from 
Cape  Breton,  and  anthracite  coal  from  the  United  States,  but  since  the  war  the 
difficulty  of  importing  coal  has  increased  steadily,  and  the  price  has  risen  to  about 
three  times  the  pre-war  cost. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Irrigation  in  New  South  Wales. — After  many  vicissitudes,  much  criticism,  and  a  few 
failures,  the  great  Irrigation  Areas  on  the  Murrumbidgee  River  in  New  South  Wales 
are  justifying  their  existence.  Encouraging  reports  are  continually  received,  and  there 
is  a  general  air  of  prosperity  among  the  settlers.  The  area  comprises  1,600,000 
acres,  200,000  of  which  are  irrigable,  but  not  all  are  yet  available.  Over 
75,000  acres  have  been  taken  up,  and  8,000  acres  are  now  under  fruit.  Fruit  trees 
have  produced  excellent  results,  and  the  value  of  peaches,  apricots,  prunes,  lexias, 
sultanas,  and  currants  is  higher  than  ever  before  in  the  world's  markets.  During  last 
season  many  settlers  did  very  well  from  their  dried  fruit  experiments.  In  one  case 
seven  acres  of  sultanas  produced  sixteen  tons  of  dried  fruit  which  netted  £50  per  ton, 
while  another  settler  netted  £500  off  ten  acres  of  five-year-old  peaches,  plums  and 
sultanas. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Help  for  the  Children  of  Europe. — Handsome  contributions  have  been  received  from 
New  Zealand  on  behalf  of  the  children  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor  who  are  now  suffering 
from  the  devastating  effects  of  the  war.  By  the  end  of  October,  the  total  sum  raised 
in  the  Dominion  amounted  to  over  £36,644,  and  this  money  has  now  been  handed 
over  to  the  Committee  of  the  "  Save  the  Children  Fund  "  for  distribution  in  accordance 
with  a  carefully  prepared  and  approved  scheme  whereby  practically  the  whole  sum  will 
be  utilised  in  the  purchase  of  food  and  clothing.  In  nearly  every  case  these  will  be 
purchased  in  Great  Britain  and  forwarded  at  a  minimum  cost  to  the  centres  most 
in  need  of  help.  The  children  who  will  benefit  under  this  scheme  are  those  of  Austria, 
Hungary,  Germany,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Russia,  Poland,  and  Armenia,  and  also  the  refugees 
in  Poland  and  Serbia. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Progress  and  Publicity. — The  Union  of  South  Africa  have  acquired  Morley's  Hotel 
in  Trafalgar  Square  for  the  High  Commissioner's  office.  The  site  is  excellent  from 
every  point  of  view.  In  connection  with  the  Government's  scheme  for  advertising  the 
Union  and  its  resources,  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Industries,  in  collaboration 
with  the  Agricultural  Department,  is  preparing  a  number  of  films  depicting  farming 
scenes  and  operations  in  South  Africa.  The  films,  which  are  to  be  shown  first  through- 
out the  Union  and  subsequently  in  a  number  of  oversea  countries,  will  illustrate  every 
phase  of  agricultural  industry.  High  hopes  are  entertained  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
publicity  campaign  and  the  attraction  of  capital  and  other  advantages  which  are 
expected  therefrom,  material  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  agricultural  life  of  the  Union- 
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INDIA. 

Grand  Trunk  Canal  Scheme. — In  spite  of  the  navigation  difficulties  presented  by 
the  River  Hooghly,  Calcutta  ranks  as  the  most  important  of  the  great  Indian  ports 
in  the  handling  of  sea-borne  traffic.  The  construction  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  Rs.  300  lakhs  (£3,090,000),  has  been  officially  sanctioned,  and 
the  facilities  of  access  to  the  Port  of  Calcutta  will  be  greatly  enhanced  thereby.  The 
canal  is  to  be  22}  miles  long,  and  between  250  feet  and  400  feet  wide,  and  it  will 
extend  from  Baranagar  on  the  Hooghly  to  Kulti  on  the  Kultigong  river.  Incidentally, 
the  construction  of  the  canal  will  afford  the  means  of  reclaiming  a  large  water-logged 
area  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta,  which  will  improve  the  local  sanitary  conditions  and 
afford  an  avenue  for  the  expansion  of  the  city  towards  the  east. 

University  for  Rangoon. — The  establishment  of  a  university  at  Rangoon  is  one  of 
several  important  developments  designed  to  bring  Burma  into  line  with  the  progress 
achieved  in  other  parts  of  the  Indian  Empire.  The  administration  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  council,  with  an  executive  committee,  comprising  representatives  of  such  bodies  as 
the  Burma  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Rangoon  Trades  Association,  while  matters 
connected  with  teaching  will  be  in  charge  of  a  Senate  composed  almost  exclusively 
of  professors  and  lecturers. 

FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES. 

Activity  in  Johore. — Preparations  are  being  made  in  Johore  for  an  era  of  great 
prosperity  and  expansion.  New  roads  are  being  made  to  open  up  the  State,  and 
surveys  for  a  branch  railway  line  to  connect  with  Malacca  have  been  carried  out. 
A  causeway  is  being  built  to  connect  the  Island  of  Singapore  with  the  mainland  at 
Johore  Bahru,  at  a  cost  of  over  £1,500,000.  This  will  carry  the  railway,  and  will  also 
have  a  roadway  suitable  for  motor  vehicles. 


THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Jamaica. — It  is  proposed  that  a  Government  sugar  factory  should  be  established, 
and  steps  are  being  taken  to  secure  the  most  improved  methods  of  working.  A  con- 
siderable area  of  land  would  be  available  for  planting  in  connection  with  the  factory. 
The  great  need  of  the  island  is  better  means  of  transport.  The  railway  was  not 
conveniently  planned,  and  to  make  satisfactory  use  of  the  land  it  will  be  necessary 
to  build  various  branch  lines. 

Bahamas. — After  the  Ottawa  conference  and  the  signing  of  the  Canadian  West 
Indian  agreement,  the  Bahamas  voluntarily  increased  the  preference  given  to  Canada 
from  10  to  25  per  cent. 


APPOINTMENTS   BY   THE   SECRETARY   OF   STATE   FOR   THE 
COLONIES,   NOVEMBER  1920. 

Appointment.  Colony. 

Medical  Officer  Kenya 

Veterinary  Officer 

H 

Clerk  to  Railway  Commissioner 

Postal  Clork  and  Telegraphist 

Junior  Staff  Surveyor  Uganda 

Superintendent  of  Police  Nyasaland 

Medical  Officer  „ 

2nd  Class  Clerk 


C»pt.  G.  W.  Pope 
Capt.  C.  V.  Braimbridge 
Capt.  W.  E.  Phipps 
Capt.  R.  L.  Creery 
Mr.  A.  Golightly  . 
Mr.  C.  Hughes      . 
Mr.  A.  J.  \Vright 
Lieut.  A.  G.  Llliu 
Mr.  R.  J.  Paul     . 
Mr.  W.  A.  Bibby 
Mr,  F-  J.  Kidman 
Mr,  «L  F, 
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Name. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Ross    .... 
Mr.  J.  H.  Wilson 
Mr.  K.  J.  C.  Hill. 
Mr.  G.  E.  Syms    .... 
Capt.  A.  E.  Grant 
Mr.  C.  Suntharalengam 
Mr.  D.  J.  G.  Hennessy 
Mr.  N.  Smithson 
Capt.  A.  R.  Esler 
Sub-Lieut.  F.  V.  Jacques,  R.N.V.R. 

Miss  F.  Millard 

Capt.  H.  R.  Dive,  M.C. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Strong 

Capt.  H.  M.  Pendlebury 

Capt.  J.  A.  Shannon 

Lieut.  M.  Smith    .... 

Capt.  T.  Drury,  O.B.E. 

Mr.  C.  Docker       .... 

Mr.  K.  W.  Earle  .... 

Capt.  A.  C.  Freeth 
Miss  E.  D.  Millington   . 
Lieut.  P.  A.  McElwaine 
Capt.  W.  D.  El  win,  R.E. 

Mr.  J.  Reid  .... 

Mr.  H.  A.  Baker 
Sergt.  A.  S.  Clegg 

Mr.  W.  Johnston 

Mr.  D.  Walker      .... 

Rev.  J.  R.  de  Lingen-Kilburn 

Mr.  J.  B.  Mason  .... 
Mr.  J.  Green         .... 
Mr.  R.  Graham     .... 
Mr.  W.  A.  N.  Davis      . 
Lieut.  R.  A.  J.  Maguire 
Capt.  M.  A.  Callaghan,  D.S.O. 
Dr.  W.  V.  Tothill,  L.M.S.,  S.A.     . 
Capt.  J.  A.  H.  Vanderwert,  L.R.C.P., 

L.R.C.S.,  L.R.F.P.  and  S. 
Commander  C.  T.  Hewlett-Cooper, 

R.N 

Capt.  L.  S.  Greening,  M.C.    . 
(Ex- bomber)  N.  F.  Chambers 
Capt.  B.  J.  Clancy,  M.C.,  M.R.C.V.S. 
Lieut.  A.  G.  Bowring    . 
Capt.  G;  C.  Coull,  R.F.A.      . 

Capt.  R,  Coull  .... 
Lieut.  E.  G.  Hawkesworth,  M.C.  . 
2nd  Lieut.  H.  J.  Horwood  . 

Mr.  W.  T.  James 

Capt.  C.  H.  King  .... 
Lieut. -Col.  A.  Ogilvie  . 

2nd  Lieut.  J.  S.  Smellie 

Lieut.  J.  Steele.  M.C.    . 
Capt.  T.  Sweet-Escott  . 
Lieut.  R.  L.  A.  Underwood,  M.C. 
2nd  Lieut.  S.  Yeates     . 

Ljeut.-Col.  H.  Beckles-WUlson 


Appointment.  Colony. 

Irrigation  Engineer  Ceylon 


Professor  of  Physics,  University  College 

Cadet 

Police  Probationer 

Irrigation  Engineer 

Medical  Officer 


Forestry  Officer 
Systematic  Entomologist 
Veterinary  Surgeon 
European  Master 

»> 

Commercial  Master 
Government  Geologist 

Medical  Officer 

Nurse  Matron,  Colonial  Hospital 

District  Magistrate 

Headmaster,  Grammar  School, 
Dominica 

Forest  Officer 

Geologist 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Agricul- 
ture 

Assistant  Collector  of  Customs 

Assistant  Chief  Warder 

Minister  of   Church  of  Scotland  in 
Mauritius 

Medical  Officer 

Superintendent  in  Postal  Department 

Registrar  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Assistant  Political  Officer  (Cadet) 

Medical  Officer  of  "Health 
Medical  Officer 

Port  Captain 

Assistant  Inspector  of  Police 


Hong  Kong 
Malay  States 


Straits  Settlements 

Windwards    and 

Leewards 
Windward  Islands 
Grenada 
St.  Lucia 
Leeward  Islands 

Falkland* 
Mauritius 


Straits  Settlements 


Tanganyika  Ter. 


Veterinary  Officer  „ 

Assistant  Auditor  Nigeria 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Agricul-     Gold  Coast 

ture  Department  „ 

Chemist,  Agriculture  Department  „ 

Administrative  Officer  Nigeria 

Assistant     Superintendent     Agricul-    Gold  Coast 

ture  Department 
Superintendent   of  Records  London  „ 

Office,  Geological  Survey 
Assistant  Transport  Officer  „ 

Senior    Superintendent,    Agriculture  „ 

Department 
Assistant     Superintendent     Agricul-  „ 

ture  Department 

European  Master,  Bor  School  Sierra  Leone 

Administrative  Officer  Nigeria 
Inspector  and  Schoolmaster,  Educa- 
tion Department  „ 
Organiser,    Publications    Branch   of 

Secretariat  Gold  Coast 
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Recent  Transfers  and  Promotion*  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies: 

Sir  G.  A.  Goodman  (Chief  Judicial  Commissioner,  Federated  Malay  States),  Chief  Justice, 
Straits  Settlements. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Young  (\ttorney-General.  Fiji),  Chief  Justice,  Leeward  Islands. 

Mr.  K.  St.  John  Branch  (Attorney-General,  Jamaica),  Puisne    Judge,   Straits  Settlements. 

Mr.  \V.  C.  Huggard  (Police  Magistrate,  I>agup),  Solicitor-General,  Trinidad. 

Mr.  H.  Dunk  (late  Registrar  of  Deeds,  Land  Registration  and  Survey  Department, 
Cyprus),  Pegistrnr-Gcneral,  British  Honduras. 

Mr.  H.  W.  SteHf  (Magistrate,  Dominica),  Magistrate,  St.  Lucia. 

Dr.  W.  Owen  Prichard  (Senior  Medical  Officer,  Kenya),  Senior  Medical  Officer,  Tanganyika 
Territory. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Murison  (District  Medical  Officer,  Cyprus),  Surgeon,  Native  Hospital,  Straits 
Settlements. 

Dr.  C.  H.  D.  Ralph  (late  Senior  Medical  Officer,  West  African  Medical  Staff),  District 
Medical  Officer,  Cyprus. 

Major  T.  F.  Chipp,  M.C.  (Assistant  Director  of  Gardens,  Straits  Settlements),  Deputy 
Conservator  of  Forests,  Gold  Coast. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Keyte  (Officer  in  Charge  of  the  Wireless  Station,  Ocean  Island),  Director  of 
Posts  and  Telegraphs,  Soroaliland. 

Mr.  E.  \V.  Evans  (Assistant  District  Commissioner,  Zanzibar),  Assistant  Secretary, 
Uganda. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Webley  (Assistant  Commissioner  of  Police,  Nigeria),  Assistant  Commissioner 
of  Police,  Gambia. 
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The  Motor  Show— 

This  year's  show  at  Olympia  and  the  White  City  has  afforded  the  public  opportunity 
to  see  for  itself  the  development  of  the  motor  industry  in  this  country.  Whether 
in  search  of  the  latest  demonstration  in  car  luxury  or  commercial  utility ;  in  cars  suitable 
to  every  pocket ;  in  novelties  of  design  and  construction,  or  in  accessories  of  eveiy 
kind,  the  intending  purchaser  and  the  merely  curious  of  either  sex  found  ample 
evidence  of  a  desire  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  age  in  land  transport. 
It  was  inevitable  that  the  demand  for  space  should  outgrow  the  accommodation 
afforded  by  Olympia,  and  the  addition  of  the  White  City,  however  it  may  have 
resulted  in  a  diffusion  of  energies,  enabled  the  makers  to  appeal  to  a  larger  public. 

When  one  realises  the  enormous  field  open  to  the  motor  trade  in  the  potential 
needs  of  such  countries  as  India  and  Australia,  the  British  manufacturer  has  every 
encouragement  for  display  and  propaganda ;  and  the  wide  publicity  given  to  this 
year's  show  by  the  Press  should  assist  in  spreading  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
Empire  particulars  of  the  latest  improvements  and  developments.  Perhaps  we  cannot 
hope  to  attain  the  motor  census  figure  of  the  U.S.A.,  where  there  is  one  car  for  every 
twenty-five  persons,  or,  say,  one  for  every  five  houses ;  or  of  the  Province  of  Saskat- 
chewan, where  the  proportion  is  the  remarkable  one  of  one  car  for  every  fourteen 
persons ;  but  if  the  proportion  for  India  be  taken  at  only  one  in  1000,  that  Dependency 
alone  will  require  325,000  cars  of  one  description  or  another. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  economic  development  in  our  Dominions  and  Colonies, 
the  handy  and  comparatively  "  fool  proof "  lorry  plays  a  striking  part,  and  attention 
to  this  aspect  of  motor  transport  will  repay  designers  and  makers.  The  excessive 
cost  of  railway  construction  Overseas  has  given  a  fillip  to  road  construction,  and 
the  advent  of  the  motor-lorry  has  already  been  of  the  greatest  value  in  serving  both 
as  a  railway  feeder  and  in  providing  direct  transit  to  the  seaport.  It  is  gratifying 
to  learn  that  the  stabilising  of  the  industry  is  inducing  firms  to  pay  more  attention 
to  Oversea  demands. 
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—And  Motor-Cycle  and  Cycle  Show. 

The  Motor  Exhibition  was  followed  by  a  highly  successful  show  at  Olympia  of 
the  lighter  forms  of  motor  transport,  displaying  many  features  of  the  highest  interest 
to  all  concerned  in  transport  problems  in  the  more  remote  corners  of  Empire.  The 
extraordinary  development  in  the  motor-cycle  and  the  combination  provides  excellent 
facilities  to  agriculturists  and  others  demanding  rapid>  cheap,  and  reliable  transport. 
The  attention  which  is  being  given  to  the  very  light  motor-cycle  promises  to  solve 
many  local  transport  difficulties ;  and  there  were  several  exhibits  in  this  direction 
of  the  greatest  interest,  in  which  lightness,  climbing  capacity,  low  petrol  consumption, 
simplicity  of  engine  and  design,  and  low  cost,  must  appeal  to  many  in  such  parts 
of  the  Empire  as  West  and  East  Africa,  where  heavier  motor  traffic  is,  for  many 
reasons,  at  a  discount. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  matters,  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  will  be  only 
too  pleased  to  institute  inquiries  on  behalf  of  Oversea  residents,  and  to  place  them 
in  touch  with  British  manufacturers  with  a  view  to  satisfying  their  particular  needs. 

These  exhibitions  provided  evidence,  if  such  were  needed,  of  the  versatility  of  the 
British  manufacturer  and  the  magnificent  quality  of  his  productions.  It  only  remains 
for  him  to  devote  his  energies  to  bringing  his  work  to  the  notice  of  possible  buyers 
in  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 

"  Advertise !  " 

In  these  days  of  whirl  and  change  and  upheaval,  the  spirit  of  advertising  is 
casting  its  spell  upon  the  most  conservative,  and  it  is  now  recognised  that  advertise- 
ment has  its  allotted  sphere  in  all  schemes — political,  industrial,  or  merely  philan- 
thropic. Whether  it  is  desired  to  proclaim  the  needs  of  an  Empire  or  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  the  aid  of  advertisement  is  essential  to  any  measure  of  success.  The  enter- 
prise already  displayed  by  our  Oversea  Dominions  has  undoubtedly  reacted  in  favour 
of  those  countries,  and  he  is  a  poor  soul  indeed  who  has  not  some  idea  of  the 
potentialities  of  Canada  or  New  Zealand,  or  their  insistent  demands  for  men  and 
money.  The  seriousness  of  competition  from  the  United  States,  Japan,  and  Germany 
is  a  menace  calling  for  organised  endeavour,  and  it  behoves  the  British  Empire  to 
study  seriously  the  advantae?  of  propaganda  and  display.  Attention  has  already 
been  drawn  in  these  "  Notes  "  to  the  forthcoming  Dominions  Tour  Exhibition,  organised 
for  1921  by  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade  with  a  view  to  fostering  and 
encouraging  inter- Imperial  trade.  The  tour  will  include  South  Africa,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Canada  in  its  itinerary,  and  it  is  understood  that  as  a  result  of  the 
great  success  achieved  by  the  recent  Advertising  Exhibition  held  in  London,  the 
assistance  of  its  organisers  is  being  invoked  by  the  Department  to  give  the  widest 
publicity  to  this  Tour ;  which  should  appeal  forcibly  to  all  Oversea  importers  of 
British  manufactured  goods.  British  firms  have  established  a  world-wide  reputation 
for  the  quality  of  their  workmanship  and  material,  and  so  long  as  such  high  standards 
are  rigorously  maintained,  the  British  manufacturer  can  compete,  on  a  quality  basis, 
with  any  nation  in  the  world.  Cheap  and  shoddy  articles  may  secure  patronage 
for  an  uncertain  period  of  time,  but  evidence  is  always  at  hand  of  a  steady  demand, 
not  only  in  our  possessions,  but  in  foreign  countries,  for  "  quality,"  and  in  that 
sphere  Britons  need  never  fear  serious  competition.  By  the  freest  propaganda  and 
display,  which  are  forms  of  advertisement,  the  high  esteem  in  which  "made  in 
England"  has  always  been  held  will  be  maintained.  Truth  cannot  tco  loudly  nor 
too  frequently  be  proclaimed ;  therefore,  having  a  "  good  thing "  as  we  have  in 
British  quality,  let  us  advertise  it  far  and  wide,  day  in  and  day  out. 

The  Information  Bureau  and  its  Uses. 

The  Inquiry  Bureau  of  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  continues  to  provide 
information  on  a  multiplicity  of  subjects  of  interest  to  Feljows  and  their  friends.  No 
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subject  is  too  trivial  or  too  important.  If  the  desired  information  is  not  readily  at 
hand,  every  endeavour  is  made  to  obtain  it  from  the  most  reliable  sources.  While 
the  activities  of  the  Committee  are  primarily  concerned  with  fostering  inter-Imperial 
trade,  inquiries  on  all  matters  in  which  British  manufacturers  are  interested  are 
welcomed.  Fellows  are  cordially  invited  to  make  personal  application  when  visiting 
London,  and  their  views  on  trade  and  industrial  matters  affecting  their  own  particular 
sphere  will  be  most  heartily  welcome.  The  almost  bewildering  variety  of  subjects 
dealt  with  places  the  Committee  in  a  unique  position  for  both  the  collection  and 
dissemination  of  information. 

Trade  Outlook  in  Jamaica. 

Figures  that  give  rise  to  serious  thought  concerning  the  volume  of  trade  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Jamaica  appear  in  the  Customs  Report  for  the  year  ended 
March  31,  1920.  As  regards  imports,  the  following  brief  summary  will  be  of  interest : 

PERCENTAGE  OF  IMPORTS. 

Year.  From  U.K.  From  U.S.A.        From  Canada. 

1909  43-9  45-4  6-8 

1919  19-9  66-1  10-5 

Fortunately  the  returns  for  1919  show  a  slight  improvement  on  those  for  the 
previous  year,  but  there  is  a  field  here  for  British  suppliers  to  recover  a  good  deal 
of  ground  lost  mainly  through  war  conditions.  Shipping  difficulties  remain  acute,  and 
negotiations  and  discussions  are  proceeding  with  a  view  to  establishing  more  regular 
services.  The  question  is  one  calling  for  generosity  and  foresight  on  the  part  of  the 
Imperial  Government.  With  tariff  and  other  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  the  trade 
with  U.S.A.,  Jamaica  will  look  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and,  possibly,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  to  provide  outlets  for  her  produce.  The  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Company  has  already  been  approached  in  this  direction. 
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State-owned  v.  Company-owned  Railways— The  letter  in  your  November  issue  by 
Mr.  A.  W.  Pearse  on  this  subject  cannot  be  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged,  and  some 
of  the  statements  made  are  not  quite  in  accord  with  the  facts  as  applied  to  Australian 
railways. 

The  question  of  State-owned  railways  is  one  that  has  been  much  discussed  both 
by  resident  Australians  and  by  visitors,  and  of  course  much  can  be  said  of  both 
policies  as  upon  most  important  national  undertakings. 

In  the  early  days  of  Australian  settlement,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  policy  of  govern- 
ment construction  and  ownership  was  adopted  and  has  gone  steadily  on.  The  geo- 
graphical features  of  the  continent  lend  themselves  to  a  policy  of  government  control 
for  the  reason  that  most  of  the  fertile  land  and  settlement  lies  along  the  coastal  regions 
whore  the  larger  cities  and  settlements  have  naturally  grown  up.  No  large  cities  lie 
far  inland  from  the  coast,  thus  not  offering  profitable  railway  traffic  as  in  such  countries 
as  Canada  and  the  United  States  with  totally  dissimilar  conditions.  It  is  generally 
recognised  that  in  Australia  private  companies  would  not  have  pushed  purely  develop- 
mental and  non-paying  railways  out  into  sparsely  populated  districts  as  has  been  done 
under  a  broad  national  policy  by  the  different  State  government*.  The  necessity 
to  earn  profits  for  shareholders  would  not  have  allowed  companies  to  do  this  ;  whereas 
the  governments  have  been  able  to  undertake  this  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  whole 
of  the  railways  of  the  State — suburban,  interurban  and  country — cculd  be  run  as  one 
system,  and  the  earnings  pooled.  Take  a  State  like  New  South  Wales — many  of  its 
long  lines  reaching  out  into  the  back  country  were  never  constructed  with  the  idea 
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of  returning  a  direct  profit.  Yet  they  have  proved  of  immense  benefit  to  the  State 
in  opening  up  these  vast  areas.  In  Victoria  the  long  parallel  lines  running  out  for 
hundreds  of  miles  into  the  Great  Mallee  wheat  belt  have  been  most  important — indeed 
indispensable — factors  in  settling  this  region  and  bringing  it  under  settlement,  and 
where  now  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  are  produced  annually.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
a  company  would  have  constructed  and  maintained  theee  great  national  roads  as  the 
Government  has  done,  not  so  much  as  direct  profit-earning  concerns,  but  as  being 
necessary  to  open  up  large  tracts  of  land  for  settlement. 

The  freights  and  fares  charged  to  the  public  by  the  State  Government  Railways  are 
comparatively  not  higher  than  in  other  countries,  and  many  concessions  are  made  in 
such  classes  of  freight  as  chemical  manures  and  fertilisers,  starving  stock  and  other 
lines  regarded  as  of  vital  importance  to  the  community.  As  regards  comfort  for 
passengers  and  speed,  the  Government  Railway  Departments  have  gradually  developed 
a  reasonably  good  class  of  accommodation,  which  compares  favourably  with  most 
(comparable)  countries.  On  our  main  lines  between  larger  centres,  such  as  Melbourne 
and  Sydney  or  Melbourne  and  Adelaide  and  important  State  lines  with  heavy  traffic, 
excellent  composite  trains  are  provided,  and  the  speed  on  these  lines  is  well  maintained. 
Competition  is  sometimes  an  excellent  thing,  but  it  is  often  overdone,  and  leads  to 
much  overlapping  and  waste,  as  is  sometimes  contended  for  the  British  railways. 

In  these  days  of  huge  aggregations  of  capital  and  corporations  and  the  amalgama- 
tion of  vested  interests  under  the  control  of  a  few  men,  there  is  always  the  danger 
of  the  public  being  "squeezed,"  and  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to  the  public  of 
Australia  that  there  is  no  danger  of  a  great  public  utility  such  as  our  National  Rail- 
ways falling  into  the  hands  of  possible  manipulators  for  private  gain  and  against  the 
interests  of  the  whole  community.  In  years  gone  by,  some  of  our  State  railways 
did  fall  under  the  sway  of  the  politician,  and  were  used  for  political  ends,  but  the 
public  rebelled  against  this,  and  in  recent  years  most,  if  not  all,  of  our  railways  are 
under  the  control  of  independent  Commissioners.  Mention  might  also  be  made  of  the 
Great  East-West  Railway  linking  up  the  eastern  states  with  Western  Australia.  No 
company  would  have  undertaken  the  construction  and  running  of  this  railway  as  a 
commercial  undertaking,  but  its  importance  was  sufficient  to  warrant  the  Federal 
Government  doing  it  as  a  national  and  military  necessity.  Comparisons  are  frequently 
made  as  between  the  railway  policies  of  such  countries  as  Canada,  the  United  States, 
and  even  Argentine  and  those  of  Australia,  but  true  comparisons  cannot  be  made  owing 
to  entirely  different  conditions  existing,  as  the  industrial,  financial,  and  geographical 
features  of  each  country  have  to  be  considered.  In  view  of  all  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances, Mr.  Pearce's  statement  that  "  under  private  ownership  of  railway  and  com- 
petition, Australia  would  have  been  by  now  one  of  the  most  prosperous  countries  in 
the  world "  cannot  be  sustained.  I  would  rather  say  that  owing  to  the  far-sighted 
and  vigorous  national  policy  of  Australian  Governments,  Australia  is  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  countries  in  the  world. 

Considering  the  fact  that  during  the  period  of  less  than  a  hundred  years  of  Australian 
settlement  the  following  figures  relating  to  railways  in  Australia  are  not  inconsiderable 
and,  it  must  be  conceded,  compare  favourably  with  most  of  the  new  countries : 

Length  open  for  traffic  at  end  of  1919  =  22,647  miles. 
Total  miles  run  during  year  1919  =  54,361,915  miles. 
Total  cost  of  construction  and  equipment,  £224,921,708. 
Total  gross  revenue  for  year  1019,  £25,306,781. 
Total  working  expenses  for  year  1919.  £19,003,633. 
Nett  earnings  for  year  1919  =  £6,303,148. 

During  the  same  year  the  number  of  passenger  journeys  were  276,360,^34,  and  the 
tonnage  and  live  stock  28,697,700  tons, 

W-  H.  NEEPHAM. 
November  16,   1920. 
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National  Sentiment  and  British  Unity. — In  the  October  issue  of  UNITED  EMPIRE, 
Mr.  Wanliss  protests  against  the  use  of  the  word  "  England  "  and  suggests  that  "  Britain  " 
is  correct.  1  challenge  him  to  quote  any  Act  of  Parliament  in  which  England  agreed 
to  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  four  home  countries  being  thus  described.  "  Britain  " 
is  an  absolutely  illegal  and  unconstitutional  expression.  Moreover,  it  has  a  sorry  history. 
The  English  conquered  Britain  as  far  north  as  it  extended — when  that  country  did 
exist — and  changed  it  into  England  in  name,  race,  language,  and  laws.  Britain  was 
an  insignificant  part  of  the  Roman  Empire,  but  the  English  have  made  England  the 
mother  of  the  greatest  empire  the  world  has  seen.  Before  1707  England  had  a  world- 
wide Empire,  possessions  in  America,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  the  foundations  of  Empire 
had  been  laid  in  Australia  by  English  seamen.  Scotland  was  forbidden  to  trade  with 
the  English  Empire  before  1707.  From  that  year  England  permitted  Scotland  to 
share  in  the  trade  of  the  English  Empire.  Ireland  was  not  allowed  to  trade  until  1801. 

Can  Mr.  Wanliss  say  when,  since  1650,  when  England  completely  subjugated  Scot- 
land, the  latter  country  has  re-won  its  freedom.  England  turned  the  Scotch  house 
of  Stuarts  out  of  both  countries. 

Let  me  add  that  Englishmen  are  no  more  Britons  than  an  Englishman  in  South 
Africa  is  a  coloured  native  of  that  country. 

Mr.  Wanliss  will  not  achieve  Empire  unity  by  systematically  belittling  England. 

A.  WILSON. 

40  Chatsworth  Poad,  W.  Norwood, 
London,  S.E.  27,  4  Nov.,  1920. 

[We  do  not  understand  that  Mr.  Wanliss  is  anxious  to  belittle  England,  but  rather 
to  remind  us  that  Scotland  and  England  are  now  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain.— EDO.  U.E.] 

Canadian-American  Immigration. — The  editorial  note  "  Inter-Imperial  Relations  " 
in  the  October  number  of  your  JOURNAL  closes  as  follows : 

"  It  ie  said  that  for  every  two  persons  who  go  to  Canada  from,  three  leave  Canada 
for,  the  United  States.  It  is  a  serious  loss  to  Canada  and  the  Empire." 

This  would  be  a  deplorable  state  of  affairs  if  it  really  existed,  but  the  fact  is 
that  the  balance  of  immigration  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  in  favour 
of  this  country,  and  the  statistics  for  the  decade  1909-1919  show  that  about  200,000 
more  persons  came  to  Canada  from  the  United  States  than  went  from  here  to  that 
country.  The  report  of  the  United  States  Commipsioner-General  for  Immigration 
for  the  fiscal  year  June  30,  1919,  gives  the  following  summary : 

"  In  the  movement  of  United  States  citizens  to  and  from  Canada  the  balance 
is  in  favour  of  the  latter,  for  during  the  past  ten  years  nearly  562,000  have  gone 
there  and  about  367,000  have  come  to  the  United  States. 

"  Figures  showing  the  movement  of  immigrants  between  the  two  countries  show 
329.316  going  from  Canada  to  the  United  States  in  the  five  year  period  1910-1914, 
and  605,498  from  the  United  States  to  Canada  in  the  same  time.  In  the  period 
1915-16-17,  289,165  persons  left  Canada  for  the  United  States,  while  158,105  came 
to  Canada  from  the  United  States. 

"  United  States  immigration  officials  say  that  this  was  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  had  not  entered  the  war  at  that  time  and  there  vas  unusual 
prosperity  in  that  country.  Many  former  Americans  were  returning  from  Canada 
to  work  in  factories  because  of  tho  higher  wages  offered. 

"  In  1918  and  1919,  with  the  United  States  in  the  war,  the  situation  was  getting 
back  to  normal.  The  number  of  persons  going  from  Canada  to  the  United  States 
was  90.234  during  the  period,  and  the  number  coming  to  Canada  from  the  United 
States  was  112,029,  a  balance  in  Canada's  favour  of  21,795. 
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"  Of  the  people  leaving  Canada  for  the  United  States,  it  is  stated,  few  were  of 
the  agricultural  class,  while  the  majority  of  those  coming  to  Canada  were  farmers." 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  drawing  your  attention  to  the  above  figures,  as  I  think 
that  they  are  more  worthy  of  credence  than  reports  based  upon  mere  hearsay. 

H.  B.  WALKER. 

[Our  Editorial  Note  was  based  not  on  hearsay,  but  on  a  detailed  statement  from 
a  Canadian  source,  which  Mr.  H.  B.  Walker's  figures  may,  we  hope,  be  taken  to 
prove  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  fact. — EDD.  U.E.] 
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Sims,  Rnr-Alniral  William  Sowdan. — The    Victory  at  Sea.    xiii  +  352    pp.      London:    John 
Murray.     1920.     21*. 

Without  the  slightest  doubt  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  volumes  that  has  been 
published  dealing  with  the  war,  and  it  forms  a  contribution  to  naval  history  that  will  be 
of  the  greatest  value  to  historians.  Moreover,  it  is  of  extreme  interest  to  the  present 
generation,  because  it  shows  how  precarious  was  the  position  of  the  British  Empire  and  the 
Allies  generally  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1917.  Fortunately  few  people  realised  at 
that  time  that  Great  Britain  was  within  measurable  distance  of  defeat.  Nor  did  they 
altogether  understand  that  it  was  the  action  of  the  United  States,  belated  as  it  was,  in 
bringing  the  whole  weight  of  its  Navy  to  the  aid  of  the  Allies,  and  facilitating,  and  indeed 
rendering  possible,  the  transportation  of  two  million  American  troops  to  the  battlefields  of 
France,  that  warded  off  the  imminent  danger  to  the  British  Empire.  Admiral  Sims  has 
done  a  good  service  to  this  country  in  reminding  us  of  the  decisive  effect  upon  naval 
operations  of  the  entry  of  the  United  States  Fleet  into  the  war,  and  we  are  sometimes  apt 
to  think  that  because  the  knock-out  blow  was  struck  on  land,  mainly  by  the  British  and 
French  troops,  the  Americans  only  played  a  subsidiary  and  comparatively  unimportant  part. 
As  Admiral  Sims  shows  their  action  was  in  reality  vital. 

In  the  opening  sections  of  his  volume  Admiral  Sims  quotes  from  the  dispatches  he  sent 
to  America  in  the  spring  of  1917.  Such  statements  as  these  appear:  "The  military  situation 
presented  by  the  enemy  submarine  campaign  is  not  only  serious  but  critical.  .  .  ."  "  Briefly 
stated,  I  consider  that  at  the  present  moment  we  are  losing  the  war."  No  one  who  is  at 
all  conversant  with  the  situation  on  the  sea  at  that  period  can  consider  that  Admiral  Sims' 
statements  were  exaggerated.  In  "  The  Victory  at  Sea,"  he  shows  how  a  disastrous  situation 
was  retrieved  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  was  able  to  concentrate  its  naval 
efforts,  first  on  the  convoying  to  Europe  of  the  men  required  at  the  Front,  and  secondly 
on  fighting  the  submarine  menace  by  every  scientific  means  that  was  possible.  In  bringing 
the  American  troops  to  France  not  a  single  transport  was  lost ;  and  the  Germans,  who  had 
anticipated  that  these  huge  vessels  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  their  submarines,  suffered  a 
severe  moral  setback  that  reacted  unfavourably  amongst  them.  The  German  Admiralty 
were  on  the  horns  of  a  painful  dilemma.  Either  they  had  to  abandon  much  of  their  activities 
in  sinking  the  British  mercantile  marine  or  they  had  to  leave  transports  severely  alone, 
because  they  were  unable  to  provide  sufficient  submarines  at  ont  time  to  deal  with  both 
operations.  As  we  know,  they  at  one  period  attempted  to  attack  both  the  mercantile 
marine  and  the  transports,  with  the  result  that  the  transports  escaped  unharmed  and  the 
sinkings  of  merchant  ships  were  greatly  diminished. 

In  addition  to  the  historical  information  contained  in  this  volume  there  is  much  that 
will  interest  the  ordinary  reader  whose  tastes  are  concerned  with  the  lighter  side  of  life. 
Admiral  Sims  narrates  a  good  jest  at  the  expense  of  his  countrymen.  Queen  Mary,  be 
says,  showed  a  great  fondness  for  stories  about  the  American  troops  who  were  encamped 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Windsor,  and  she  was  particularly  amused  at  the  remark  of  the 
Australians — "perhaps  the  most  ferocious  combatants  on  the  Western  Front" — about  the 
American  soldier  being  a  good  fighter,  but  a  little  rough.  With  respect  to  the  position  of 
the  Americans  in  Ireland,  the  experiences  of  Admiral  Sims  and  his  men  are  worth  remem- 
bering at  the  present  juncture.  He  says  "  the  people  of  Queenstown  and  Cork  received 
our  men  with  genuine  Irish  cordiality.  Yet  in  a  few  weeks  evidence  of  hostility  in  certain 
quarters  became  apparent.  The  fact  is  that  the  part  of  Ireland  in  which  the  Americans 
were  stationed  was  a  head-quarters  of  the  Sinn  Fein.  Members  of  this  organisation  were 
not  only  openly  disloyal ;  they  were  openly  pro-German.  They  were  not  even  neutral ; 
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working  day  and  night  for  a  German  victory.  It  was  no  secret  that  the  Sinn 
Feiners  were  sending  information  to  Germany  and  constan'ly  laying  plots  to  interfere  with 
the  British  and  . \niorican  Navies.  .  .  .  The  behaviour  of  the  American  sailors  was  good; 
l)u'  tl:.-  i,nTc  fact  that  they  did  not  openly  manifest  a  ha'red  of  Groat  I3ri  ain  and  a  love 
of  Ci-rniiiny  infuriated  the  Sinn  Feincrs."  It  would  be  well  that  those  who  in  this  country 

:  ill  iiulc|M-n<lcnce  of  Ireland  and  the  dismemberment  of  the  British  Empire  should 
read  what  Admiral  Sims  says  on  this  subject. 

Harris,  John  H.— Africa :  Slave,  or  Free  t    xbc  +  244  pp.      Student  Christian  Movement.     1919. 

Whatever  may  be  one's  personal  predilections  with  regard  to  what  may  be  broadly 
termed  the  native  question  in  Africa,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Harris,  in  the  present 
volume,  has  written  on  a  most  important  subject  and  one  that,  sooner  or  later,  must  bo 
faced  and  solved  by  all  European  nations  having  relations  with  Africa.  Before  turning  to 
Mr.  Harris's  own  thesis,  the  reader  s'.iould  study  and  ponder  over  Sir  Sydney  Olivier's 
illuminating  preface,  clear,  incisive,  and  logical,  which  forms  the  critical  introduction  to  this 
book.  The  reader  may  or  may  not  agree  with  Sir  Sydney's  conclusions;  but,  if  he  has  any 
knowledge  of  the  subject  at  all,  he  cannot  fail  to  realise  that  Sir  Sydney  Olivier  lays  bare 
the  essentials  of  the  African  problem,  and  illustrates  in  a  convincing  manner  the  uneasy 
stirrings  that  are  the  outward  signs  of  a  new  phase  in  the  mentality  of  the  African  native. 
With  his  estimate  of  the  African  as  "  singularly  patient  and  forgiving,  very  delicately 
sensitive  in  all  matters  of  courtesy,  acutely  logical,  warmly  sociable,  humorous  and  kindly, 
aod  in  any  physical  difficulty  or  danger  a  most  devoted,  brave,  and  unwearied  companion, 
and  moreover  deeply  and  fundamentally  religious,"  no  one  who  has  had  any  dealings  with 
African  natives  will  disagree.  Sir  Sydney  Olivier  recognises  that  this  man  is  face  to  face 
in  Africa  with  a  problem  not  new,  but  probably  for  the  first  time  forced  upon  his  attention 
owing  to  the  new  ideas  and  fresh  knowledge  that  have  been  the  outcome  of  the  war.  At 
dney  says,  the  African  native  has  learned  a  great  deal  more  than  he  knew  before 
about  the  white  man,  the  white  man's  civilisation,  and  his  actual  as  distinguished  from  his 
official  religion  and  morals,  and  there  has  been  a  certain  advance  towards  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity and  to  a  more  outspoken  belief  in  and  claim  to  it.  It  is  precisely  how  this  new 
orientation  of  the  African  mind  is  to  be  met  and  dealt  with  that  constitutes  in  the  mam  the 
problem  of  Africa. 

Regarding  South  Africa.  Sir  Sydney  Olivier  points  out  the  difficulties  of  the  situation 
because  poll  ical  democracy  of  our  form  is  not  yet  practicable  for  these  African  communities, 
though  some  are  developing  towards  it,  and  the  British  Government  is  "  sometimes  a  good 
deal  embarrassed  by  the  constitutional  rights  of  responsible  governments.  One  of  the  most 
unfortunate  results  of  such  impotence  is  that  Bantu  peoples,  reputed  in  England  to  be  the  finest 
of  the  negroid  African  races,  whose  endowments  of  energy  and  ability  are  unquestionable, 
are  being,  under  the  authority  of  the  British  power,  steadily  pressed  into,  and  bound  down 
in,  a  position  less  favourable  for  development  than  that  of  negro  or  negroid  races  in  West 
African  Crown  Colonies,  in  Nigeria,  or  in  the  French  possessions — and  far  less  favourable  than 
that  of  British  or  French  \\est  Indians  of  African  race  or  descent."  This  fact,  whether  it 
be  right  or  wrong  from  the  moral  and  social  point  of  view,  must  be  recognised,  and  it  forms 
one  of  the  most  difficult  features  in  the  native  question  so  far  as  it  relates  to  South  Africa. 
Finally,  Sir  Sydney  Olivier  states  that  "  Labour,  political  and  social  problems,  loom  dark  in 
Africa,  but  at  the  base  of  the  right  solution  lies  secure  native  property  in  land.  It  matters 
little  whether  the  possession  of  the  land  be  individual,  communal,  or  collective— everything 
depends  upon  security." 

These  views  form  the  introduction  to  a  volume  of  very  great  interest,  in  which  Mr.  Harris 
puts  forward  three  fundamental  ideas  :  "  (a)  the  indigenous  African  in  his  economic  capacity 
possesses  three  things — his  labour,  his  land,  and  the  virgin  wealth  of  the  land:  (b)  the 
indigenous  African  alone  can  gather  the  virgin  wealth  of  the  land  ;  (c)  take  from  the  African 
the  whole  of  the  land  and  its  virgin  wealth  and  nothing  is  left  but  the  labour  which  alone 
can  gather  the  wealth."  The  new  consciousness  of  trusteeship  on  the  part  of  European 
nations  is  a  factor  which  those  who  desire  to  take  the  lands  of  the  natives  will  have  to 
reckon  with,  and  it  is  in  order  to  arouse  an  interest  and  belief  in  this  idea  of  trusteeship 
that  the  present  volume  has  been  written. 

It  is  impossible  to  agree  with  all  Mr.  Harris  writes  on  this  subject  He  is  not  always  an 
entirely  accurate  guide.  Occasionally  he  lets  his  feelings  and  perhaps  a  somewhat  too  turgid 
eloquence  run  away  with  him.  But,  on  the  whole,  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  study  this 
book  cannot  fail  to  admit  that  in  essentials  the  author  is  right,  that  the  European  com- 
munity in  Africa  are  in  reality  faced  with  a  very  serious  problem  in  connection  with  this 
new  advance  in  African,  mentality,  and  that  its  solution  depends,  not  upon  commercialism 
of  the  so-called  Congo  type,  but  upon  a  recognition  that  the  African  natives  as  a  whole  are 
capable  of  a  very  great  advance  in  the  scale  of  civilisation,  and  that  they  cannot  be  kept 
permanently  from  making  that  advance.  If  Mr.  Harris  has  made  that  clear  he  has  done  a 
good  work  and  shortcomings  of  style  and  method  can  bo  readily  forgiven  to  him. 
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Rawlinson,  H.  G. — British  Beginnings  in    Western  India,   1579-1657  :  an  Account  of  the  Early 
Days  of  the  British  Factory  at  Surat.     159  pp.     Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.     1920.     10-s.  Qd. 

The  English  factoiy  at  Surat  has  been  called  the  corner-stone  of  the  British  Empire 
in  India.  It  was  started  as  an  experiment  at  a  time  when  everyone  imagined  that  the  real 
future  of  British  enterprise  in  the  East  lay  in  the  spice  trade  of  the  Moluccas.  As  Mr. 
Rawlinson  says  in  this  admirable  volume,  out  of  this  small  beginning  arose  the  whole  system 
of  the  English  East  India  Company  and  the  vast  fabric  of  our  Empire  in  India.  The  story 
of  the  first  Englishmen  in  India  is  one  of  great  interest.  Mr.  Rawlinson  commences  with 
one  Sighelm,  who  in  A.D.  883  was  sent  by  King  Alfred  on  a  pilgrimage  to  India  to  visit 
the  famous  shrine  of  St.  Thomas,  the  Apostle  of  India,  at  Mailapur ;  and  although  Gibbon 
unkindly  asserts  that  Sighelm  got  no  farther  than  Egypt,  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  he 
was  actually  the  first  Englishman  to  reach  our  great  Eastern  Empire.  The  real  story  com- 
mences, however,  with  the  arrival  of  Father  Stevens  at  Goa  nearly  seven  hundred  years 
later,  and  from  this  period  English  intercourse  with  India  has  been  almost  continuous. 

Baker,  James. — A   Leader    of  Men — Major  Sydney  Harold  Baker,      xiv  +  359  pp.  John  Lane, 
London.      1920.      21s. 

This  volume  was  written  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Baker  as  a  tribute  to  his  son  who  was 
killed  during  the  war.  It  contains  much  that  is  of  interest,  but  will  more  especially  appeal 
to  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Major  Baker. 
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By  F.  C.  WACE,  K.C.,  Agent-General  for  British  Columbia. 

IT  is  about  138  years  since  Captain  George  Vancouver  visited  British  Columbia. 
He  said,  "  To  describe  the  beauties  of  this  region  will  on  some  future  occasion  be 
the  very  grateful  task  of  the  skilful  panegyrist."  He  went  on  to  speak  of  the  serenity 
of  the  climate  and  the  innumerable  pleasing  landscapes,  and  said  that  the  abundant 
fertility  which  unassisted  nature  put  forth  required  only  to  be  enriched  by  the 
industry  of  man.  Among  the  many  visitors  to  British  Columbia  since  that  time 
there  is  wonderful  unanimity  in  the  same  sense  ;  indeed,  the  man  had  yet  to  be  born 
who  would  decry  the  beauty  and  the  extraordinary  natural  endowments  of  that  country. 
During  my  visit  to  this  Pacific  Province  early  this  year,  after  passing  through  a 
furious  blizzard  at  New  York  and  crossing  3,000  miles  of  snow-laden  continent, 
encountering  severe  cold,  it  was  a  delightful  experience  once  again  to  dip  into  the 
Fraser  valley  and  enjoy  the  verdure  and  sunlit  spaces  of  British  Columbia.  In 
March  the  people  on  the  coast  had  been  enjoying  exuberant  summer  weather  for 
over  a  month.  In  May  wild  roses  and  sweet  briar  would  be  in  full  bloom.  This 
state  of  things  continues  on  the  coast  right  on  to  Christmas,  and  perhaps  into  the 
new  year.  Anyone  who  has  been  there  will  tell  you  they  have  seen  the  chrysan- 
themum and  the  rose,  not  in  full  bloom,  but  blooming  right  up  to  Christmas  and, 
as  I  have  said,  even  into  the  new  year.  On  the  coast,  at  any  rate,  they  have  an  almost 
perennial  summer.  This  remarkable  climate  is  due  to  obvious  causes.  One  is  the 
Japanese  current  which  washes  the  shores ;  another  is  that  Providence  has  so  arranged 
the  mountain  ranges  that  instead  of  running  at  right  angles  to  the  sea,  with  the 
result  that  the  valleys  are  no  longer  sheltered,  they  run  more  or  less  parallel  with  the 
sea  and  have  the  effect  of  breaking  the  ocean  winds  and  also  the  cold  winds  from  the 
prairies  to  the  east,  and  of  distributing  the  rainfall.  Another  reason,  of  course,  is 
the  continual  flow  of  the  tide  in  and  out.  While  the  depth  of  British  Columbia 
from  the  49th  parallel  to  the  60th  is  only  some  510  miles,  yet  owing  to  the  fiords 
and  canals  and  indentations  of  the  coast  line  we  have  on  the  mainland  alone  a 

*  An  address  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  at  Central  Hall,  Westminster. 
The  Hon.  Sir  George  Perley,  K.C.M.G.,  was  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Wale's  graphic  summary  of  the 
resources  of  British  Columbia  was  followed  by  a  lengthy  and  de'ightful  series  of  Kinema  pictures 
—  the  first  of  Us  kind  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute.  The  great  hatt  was  filkd  with  a 
highly  appreciative  audience. 
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sea  coast  of  4,000  miles,  and  if  you  count  in  all  the  islands  with  all  their  canals  and 
shores,  we  have  on  the  coast  no  less  than  24,000  miles  of  sea  line  which  twice  a  day 
is  penetrated  by  the  onset  and  return  of  the  tide,  bringing  the  moisture  of  the 
Pacific  and  affecting  the  atmosphere  of  the  entire  country.  British  Columbia  is  a 
fairly  large  country.  It  is  nearly  400,000  square  miles  in  extent,  being  about  three 
times  as  large  as  Great  Britain.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  therefore,  that  this  same 
temperate  climate  pervades  all  parts.  On  the  contrary,  the  mountain  walls  have  the 
effect  of  excluding  the  sea  moisture  at  various  points,  with  the  result  that  in  the 
interior  there  is  not  such  a  rainfall,  and  in  the  north  and  some  portions  of  the 
interior  there  is  not  the  same  warmth  of  climate  at  all  times  of  the  year.  I  think 
the  average  temperature  in  the  warmest  month  is  about  63  Fahr.  at  Victoria  and 
in  the  coldest  month  about  39 J.  In  neither  case  have  you  excessive  heat  or  cold, 
but  just  a  golden  mean. 

This  great  country  has  taken  a  considerable  time  to  come  into  public  prominence. 
The  reason  the  Pacific  coast  is  not  so  well  known  as  the  Atlantic  is  that,  while  the 
Atlantic  is  only  about  3,000  miles  away,  the  Pacific  round  by  Cape  Horn  is  some 
15,000  miles  distant.  There  are  people  who  say  that  if  the  Pacific  had  been  dis- 
covered before  the  Atlantic  perhaps  the  Atlantic  would  not  have  been  settled  by  the 
present  time.  British  Columbia  is  fast  settling  now  and  has  been  for  some  fifty 
years  largely  by  people  from  these  islands,  and  I  think  the  people  who  inaugurated 
the  settlement  there  will  be  allowed  to  be  experts  in  the  matter  of  climate  and 
settlement.  It  was  due  in  the  first  instance  to  a  great  extent  to  settlement  by 
retired  half-pay  officers  of  the  Navy  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  lie  sheltered  at 
Esquimault  in  the  early  days,  and  also  to  the  settlement  of  other  officers  of  the 
Navy  and  Army.  At  any  rate,  the  result  of  the  settlement  has  been  that  the  country 
is  to-day,  I  suppose,  the  most  English  country  out  of  Europe.  In  fact  they  say 
that  Victoria  is  even  more  English  than  England.  English  people  always  feel  very 
much  at  home  there.  It  is  calculated  we  have  a  mountainous  area  equal  to  thirteen 
Switzerlands,  with,  of  course,  lakes,  rivers,  and  waterfalls,  and — what  is  important 
from  the  business  and  material  point  of  view — abundant  water-power,  which  means 
energy  which  can  be  adapted  by  the  country  for  its  future  developments.  I  hardly 
need  describe  the  great  products  of  British  Columbia  or  its  immense  resources.  They 
are  almost  beyond  description.  We  have  stands  of  timber  there  of  400  billion  feet, 
and  the  natural  growth  of  timber  in  any  year  is  six  times  as  great  as  the  con- 
sumption of  timber  in  any  year.  We  have  also  great  agricultural  possibilities, 
agricultural  products  last  year  amounting  to  560,000,000.  In  the  same  year  our  timber 
production  was  $70,000,000.  In  minerals  alone  we  have  produced  some  $686,000,000 
since  the  discovery  of  gold  some  years  ago.  I  simply  mention  these  things  to  show 
what  British  Columbia  is  climatically  and  as  a  producer. 

But  there  is  another  point,  and  that  is  important.  It  is  not  so  much  what 
British  Columbia  is  now,  but  the  part  she  is  going  to  play  in  the  future.  How  few 
people  realise  that  two-thirds  of  all  mankind  reside  on  the  shores  and  islands  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  that  nine-tenths  of  the  British  possessions  are  on  that  ocean. 
The  day  will  come  when  the  shuttles  of  commerce  will  agitate  that  ocean  more  than 
the  Atlantic  has  ever  been  agitated,  when  the  warp  and  woof  of  its  trade  will  be 
contributed  to  not  only  by  English  settlements,  but  by  all  Oriental  countries,  and 
when  the  Pacific  Ocean  will  become  the  centre  of  action  and  commerce  of  the  entire 
world.  What  part  is  British  Columbia  going  to  be  able  to  play  in  that  great  move- 
ment ?  In  order  to  play  a  great  part  in  commerce  and  trade  there  are  certain 
things  the  country  must  possess.  The  first  and  the  chief  is  energy  and  the  power 
of  production.  In  that  connection,  I  may  mention  that  British  Columbia  possesses 
75  billion  metric  tons  of  coal,  a  quantity  far  beyond  the  power  of  human  intelligence 
to  realise.  Take  water  power.  At  the  present  date  she  has  an  ascertained  water- 
power  of  3,000,000  horse-power  twenty-four  hours  a  day.  Not  only  has  she 
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these  things  but  she  has  another  fundamental  product  which  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  development  of  any  great  country,  and  that  is  iron,  both  magnetite  and 
hematite,  in  largo  quantities.  It  was  for  some  yean  a  matter  of  dispute  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  iron  could  be  produced  there.  It  was  known  we  had  magnetite 
in  unlimited  quantities.  It  is  only  recently  that  it  has  been  ascertained  that  she 
possesses  hematite  iron  of  the  highest  quality  in  very  large  quantities.  With  all 
these  great  products  she  will  apply  herself  to  the  future  development  of  the  Pacific, 
and  I  think  we  can  expect  she  will  live  up  to  her  possibilities.  In  1911,  I  may 
mention,  we  did  not  know  what  pulp  was.  Now  we  produce  5,000,000  tons  of 
paper  a  year.  We  did  not  know  what  ship-building  was.  In  the  last  few  years 
we  have  built  for  France,  Norway,  Great  Britain,  and  our  own  country  a*  number  of 
8,000  tons  steamships ;  and  three  times  as  many  wooden  ships,  all  ocean-going. 
Thus  I  think  you  will  agree  that  we  come  before  you  as  a  province  possessing  great 
potentialities. 

I  am  not  a  pessimist — naturally  I  am  an  optimist,  but  I  am  afraid  that  unless 
more  interest  is  taken  in  the  Dominions  across  the  seas  we  shall  go  through  the  hollow 
process  of  having  won  the  war  and  losing  territory.  I  do  not  wish  to  place  that  in 
too  definite  a  way,  but  I  may  remind  you  that  in  the  early  'forties  when  we  were 
discussing  the  ownership  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  two  of  the  grandest  states  of 
the  western  portion  of  the  United  States,  we  were  slow  to  arbitrate  and  delayed 
decision  so  long  that  our  friends  to  the  south  were  able  to  occupy  the  territory,  with 
the  result  that  those  states  went  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  instead  of  being  retained 
under  the  Union  Jack.  I  hope  the  time  for  that  sort  of  thing  has  gone  by.  Canada 
has  from  time  to  time  lost  territory  through  neglect.  If  she  loses  it  now,  it  will 
be  through  a  sort  of  negative  neglect.  Whether  the  people  of  Great  Britain  are  alive 
to  the  importance  of  retaining  the  great  Dominions  or  not,  certainly  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  alive  to  the  great  advantages  to  be  obtained  in  British  Columbia 
and  other  provinces  of  Canada.  In  fact,  of  these  great  pulp -producing  properties, 
most  of  them  are  controlled  by  capital  south  of  the  line.  The  same  with  timber  areas  and 
mines.  Our  immigration  from  the  south  of  the  49th  parallel  is  ceaseless  and  large. 
With  400,000  square  miles  of  territory  we  have  a  population  about  equal  to  that  of 
Hull.  It  comes  to  about  one  person  a  mile,  while  here  you  have  about  370  a  mile.  In 
Canada  this  great  Empire  has  a  place  in  the  sun.  British  Columbia  certainly  is  literally 
in  the  sun.  It  is  a  very  comfortable  place.  It  lies  with  the  British  people  to  decide 
whether  by  directing  emigration  and  capital  to  the  development  of  its  vast  resources 
they  will  take  advantage  of  this  place  in  the  sun  or  allow  it  to  become  a  place  for 
somebody  else's  occupation.  For  population  and  capital  must  have  vast  effects  on 
any  country  into  which  they  penetrate. 

It  is  some  seventeen  years  since  I  last  had  the  honour  of  addressing  this  Institute, 
which  was  in  the  time  of  Sir  Frederick  Young,  and  our  lamented  friend,  Lord 
Strathcona,  was  in  the  chair.  I  assure  you  I  appreciate  very  greatly  the  compliment 
of  being  asked  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  great  province  with  which  I  am  connected, 
and  also  the  compliment  of  having  in  the  chair  Lord  Strathcona's  worthy  successor, 
Sir  George  Perley. 
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ON  Wednesday,  November  17,  the  afternoon  meeting  was  addressed  by  Mr.  E.  C. 
Hunt-Davis,  who  spoke  on  "  The  Application  of  Air-photography  to  the  Work  of  the 
Army  Intelligence  Department."  The  chairman,  Colonel  Sir  George  MacLaren  Brown, 
said  the  speaker  was  an  Australian  who  had  come  to  the  Old  Country  to  join  the 
British  forces,  and  had  rendered  good  service  in  the  Intelligence  Department  of  the 
Army.  Mr.  Hunt-Davis  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  work  of  that  department,  in  its 
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two-fold  aspect  of  information  and  dissemination,  and  of  the  various  branches  concerned 
with  operations,  espionage,  aeroplane  photography,  propaganda,  Ac.  Information,  he 
said,  was  obtained  from  (1)  prisoners;  (2)  secret  service  agents;  (3)  documents,  letters, 
Ac.,  found  on  prisoners  or  elsewhere ;  (4)  the  uniforms  of  the  enemy,  the  result  of  our 
trench  raids ;  and  (5)  aeroplanes,  with  which  was  specially  associated  photography. 
Dealing  with  the  last,  he  spoke  of  the  uses  of  photography,  (1)  in  ascertaining  enemy 
intentions  in  regard  especially  to  prospective  raids,  of  which  he  gave  one  or  two 
graphic  illustrations ;  (2)  in  noting  abnormal  movements — new  works,  and  other  forms 
of  enemy  activities ;  (3)  in  locating  the  position  of  dumps,  batteries,  and  hostile  em- 
placements ;  (4)  in  discovering  enemy  tracks ;  (5)  in  confirming,  or  otherwise,  informa- 
tion received  from  patrols  and  others ;  (6)  in  marking  alterations  in  the  surface 
of  the  country  and  what  such  alterations  indicated ;  and  (7)  in  surveying  new  territory. 
This  led  to  an  interesting  description  of  the  construction  of  a  photographic  map,  and 
to  the  uses  of  oblique  and  vertical  photography,  the  former  for  getting  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  country  at  about  1,000  feet  up  at  an  angle  of  17  ,  and  the  latter  at  an 
altitude  as  high  as  6,500  feet.  Although,  at  first,  he  said,  there  was  little  difference 
apparently  in  the  photographic  work  of  the  enemy  and  ours,  in  the  end  the  work 
done  by  our  department  was  far  better  than  his.  A  number  of  photographs  illustrating 
the  address  were  shown,  and  the  various  points  explained  by  the  speaker. 

The  address  was  followed  with  keen  interest,  and  among  those  who  took  part  in 
the  discussion  were  Major  Wren,  Sir  George  MacLaren  Brown,  who  referred  to  the 
superiority  of  our  lenses  for  photographic  work,  Major  Douglas  Henry,  who  spoke  of 
the  value  of  the  work  of  the  Intelligence  Department  even  for  underground  work,  and 
Captain  Collins,  who,  speaking  as  a  machine  gun  officer,  said  that  without  the  informa- 
tion obtained  by  air-photography  they  could  not  have  carried  out  the  plan  of 
oblique  firing,  which  formed  so  important  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  artillery.  Hearty 
votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  speaker  and  the  chairman. 


HANTS   AND   DORSET   BRANCH. 

Lecture  by  Sir  SIDNEY  LOW. 

SIR  SIDNEY  Low  delivered  a  lecture  on  "  India  and  the  Han  that  Mattered  there,"  at  a  General 
Meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Hants  and  Dorset  Branch  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
on  Decembers. 

The  President  of  the  Branch  (Sir  Daniel  Morris,  K.C.M.G.),  in  introducing  the  lecturer, 
spoke  of  him  as  a  distinguished  man  of  letters  who  had  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
Imperial  and  Colonial  History,  and  in  one  of  his  recent  books,  "A  Vision  of  India,"  he  had 
written  most  instructively  of  the  conditions  existing  in  that  vast  dependency  of  the  Empire. 

Sir  Sidney  Low  stated  that  he  proposed  to  say  something  about  the  man  who  mattered 
in  India,  or  rather  one  of  the  two  men  who  mattered  in  that  country.  The  Indian  who 
mattered  most  was  the  peasant,  the  cultivator  of  the  soil.  They  heard  a  good  deal  of  the 
educated  Indian  of  the  great  cities,  the  lawyer,  journalist,  political  agitator.  They  heard 
something  of  the  princes,  the  nobles,  the  bankers,  and  merchants.  All  these  people  were 
interesting  in  their  way,  but  they  formed  a  mere  handful,  a  fraction,  of  the  native  community. 
The  overwhelming  mass  of  the  population  lived  in  the  villages,  and  were  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. There  were  250,000,000  of  these — a  population  greater  than  that  of  all  Western 
Europe ;  about  one  of  every  six  persons  on  the  face  of  this  planet  lived  in  an  Indian 
village.  Now  the  guardians,  the  directors,  the  actual  rulers  of  all  these  millions  were  the 
few  hundred  Englishmen  who  presided  over  the  districts  into  which  all  British  India  was 
divided.  Therefore,  the  most  important  person  in  India  was  the  head  of  the  district,  the 
district  magistrate,  collector,  or  deputy-commissioner,  as  he  was  called,  who  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Supreme  Government,  the  Earthly  Providence,  the  "  Protector  of  the  Poor," 
as  the  natives  called  him,  in  an  administrative  unit  which  was  sometimes  as  large  as 
Devonshire  or  Yorkshire  and  sometimes  larger  still. 

Sir  Sidney  then  enumerated  some  of  the  various  functions  and  duties  of  the 
district  magistrate.  He  is  the  chief  revenue  authority,  who  sees  to  the  assessment  and 
collection  of  taxes.  He  is  the  Home  Secretary  for  his  little  kingdom,  and  is  responsible 
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for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  and  the  preservation  of  the"peace  within  its  boundaries. 
He  exercises  a  summary  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases,  and  causes  offenders  to  be  fined  or 
imprisoned,  or  sends  them  for  trial  before  a  higher  tribunal.  lie  has  a  general  control  over 
the  police,  over  prisons,  asylums,  hospitals ;  lie  is  concerned  with  the  operations  of  the 
special  departments  which  deal  with  roads,  bridges,  and  communications,  and  with  hygiene 
and  sanitation  and  education  ;  he  adjudicates  on  disputes  between  villages  and  rival  landowners; 
he  is  expected  to  keep  the  central  government  informed  as  to  political,  social,  and  religious 
movements ;  he  encourages  and  promotes  the  industrial  activities  in  his  district,  and  must 
keep  closely  in  touch  with  its  agricultural  conditions;  ho  has  to  give  warning  if  famine  or 
scarcity  threatens,  and  administers  relief  if  the  calamity  happens ;  he  superintends  and  advises 
the  elective  officials  of  the  municipalities  and  rural  councils.  In  fact,  he  is  the  focus  and 
chief  agent  of  the  whole  local  executive,  and  on  him,  much  more  than  on  the  Viceroy, 
the  Governor,  or  Lieutonant-Governor,  and  the  Provincial  Councils,  the  prosperity  and 
well-being  of  the  two  or  three  millions  of  Orientals  in  his  district  depends. 

Sir  Sidney  went  on  to  describe  the  daily  routine  of  a  district  magistrate  when  "  in 
camp."  that  is,  when  engaged  on  a  tour  through  his  district.  Ho  explained,  with  the  aid 
of  lantern  pictures  taken  from  his  own  photographs,  the  somewhat  elaborate  equipage  and 
numerous  native  personnel  with  which  the  Head  of  the  District  travels.  He  showed  the 
magistrate  riding  into  a  village,  discussing  with  the  head  men  and  principal  inhabitants  the 
local  wants  and  complaints,  receiving  petitions,  redressing  grievances,  settling  disputes, 
correcting  abuses,  reproving  offenders,  and  taking  measures  to  relieve  distress.  He  is  the 
Kadi  under  the  Palm  Tree,  the  embodiment  of  that  ancient  ideal  of  justice  and  government 
which  is  immemorial  in  the  East. 

India,  in  the  opinion  of  some  enlightened  reformers,  was  the  happy  hunting  ground  of 
a  horde  of  rapacious  aristocrats  who  battened  upon  the  down-trodden  natives.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unlike  the  facts.  There  was  no  "  horde "  of  over-paid  officials ;  for  the 
whole  British  Civil  Service  in  India  did  not  amount  to  more  than  some  1,400  persons, 
nor  were  they  aristocrats ;  the  Indian  Civil  Service  was  not  recruited  from  the  aristocracy 
but  from  that  great  middle-class,  the  sons  of  the  country  gentlemen,  clergymen,  naval 
and  military  officers,  professional  men,  the  educated  bourgeoisie,  who  had  built  np, 
developed,  and  maintained  the  Empire  of  Britain  overseas.  In  the  future  it  seemed  as  if 
the  administration  of  India  would  pass  more  and  more  into  native  hands,  and  in  time 
perhaps  the  district  magistrate  would  usually  be  a  civil  servant  born  in  India.  It  could 
only  be  hoped  that  he  would  prove  as  able,  as  upright,  and  as  efficient  as  the  Englishman 
he  is  apparently  intended  to  supersede,  the  inconspicuous,  unobtrusive,  and  very  moderately 
rewarded  public  servant,  who  has  kept  the  masses  of  India  peaceful,  placidly  contented, 
and  safer  from  molestation  and  disorder  and  violent  injury  than  they  have  been  through  all  the 
centuries  of  their  recorded  history. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Sidney  Low  was  proposed  by  Sir  Bickham  Sweet-Escott, 
K.C.M.G.,  who,  recalling  the  fact  that  he  and  Sir  Sidney  Low  had  been  old  friends  in  their 
Balliol  days,  said  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  meet  him  after  so  many  years,  and  to 
propose  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  his  kindness  in  coming  to  Bournemouth  and 
delivering  his  lecture.  Major  Sir  George  Dolby,  who  had  spent  many  years  in  India, 
seconded  the  vote  of  thanks  and  spoke  highly  of  the  graphic  account  that  had  been  given 
of  the  valuable  work  rendered  by  the  district  magistrates  and  other  members  of  the 
administrative  service.  The  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

Before  the  company  parted  Sir  Daniel  Morris  announced  that  the  lecture  arranged  in 
January  was  entitled  "  South  Africa — A  Land  of  Promise " ;  and  the  lecture  in  February, 
by  Mr.  Alderman  Robson,  J.P.,  would  be  on  "Incidents  of  Travel  in  the  Malay  States."  Both 
lectures  would  be  illustrated  by  coloured  pictures. 


OBITUARY. 

SIB  CHARLES  BRUCE,  G.C.M.G. 

I'HE  Royal  Colonial  Institute  has  lost  a  fellow  of  long  standing  and  high  distinction 
by  the  death  of  Sir  Charles  Bruce,  G.C.M.G.  He  died  in  Edinburgh  on  December  13 
last  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  He  was  one  more  illustration  of  the  prominent  part 
which  Scotsmen  have  played  in  the  making  and  control  of  the  Empire,  and  also  of 
the  many  men  who  have  risen  to  the  front  rank  as  administrators,  after  having  served 
their  apprenticeship  hi  other  branches  of  the  service.  His  was  a  varied  career.  Born 
in  India,  at  school  at  Harrow,  st  Yale  University  in  the  United  States,  a  student 
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of  Eastern  learning  in  Germany,  Professor  of  Sanscrit  at  King's  College,  he  began  his 
colonial  service  in  1868  as  rector  of  the  Royal  College  in  Mauritius.  Ten  years  later 
he  was  transferred  to  Ceylon  as  Director  of  Education  in  that  colony,  and  in  1882 
he  received  his  first  administrative  appointment,  that  of  Colonial  Secretary  of 
Mauritius.  He  then  became  successively  Lieut. -Governor  and  Government  Secretary 
of  British  Guiana,  Governor  of  the  Windward  Islands  and,  in  1897,  Governor  of 
Mauritius.  He  governed  that  colony  until  his  final  retirement  in  1903,  having  already 
been  created  a  G.C.M.G.  in  1901.  His  intimate  knowledge  of  Mauritius  and  sympathy 
with  its  inhabitants,  both  white  and  coloured,  gained  for  him  in  a  singular  degree 
their  confidence  and  affection,  and  his  administrative  capacity  left  a  lasting  mark  upon 
the  institutions  and  fortunes  of  the  island.  Alike  in  British  Guiana  and  in  Mauritius 
he  was  in  contact  with  a  population  largely  composed  of  East  Indian  immigrants, 
and  his  oriental  studies  added  to  his  interest  in  their  welfare.  He  was  wholly  con- 
nected throughout  his  official  life  with  the  tropical  side  of  the  Empire,  but  in  this 
field  he  was  an  authority  second  to  none.  He  may  be  summed  up  as  a  man  of  letters 
and  a  man  of  action  combined,  the  possessor  of  a  peculiarly  independent  mind,  and 
of  views  formed  by  an  unusually  wide  range  of  experience,  interested  in  and 
interesting  on  many  and  delicate  subjects,  an  admirable  public  servant,  and  a  warm 
and  kindly  friend  Sir  Charles  Bruce  was  a  constant  supporter  of  the  Institute,  which 
be  joined  in  1884,  and  a  not  infrequent  contributor  of  valuable  articles  to  UNITED 
EMPIRE.  C.  P.  L. 

COLONEL  E.  G.  PRIOR. 

Colonel  E.  G.  Prior,  Lieut.-Governor  of  British  Columbia,  who  died  on  December  12, 
was  the  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Institute  at  Victoria.  Born  in 
Yorkshire  in  1853,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Prior,  he  was  educated  at  Leeds 
Grammar  School.  He  went  to  Vancouver  in  1873  as  a  mining  engineer,  and  later 
was  appointed  Government  Inspector  of  Mines.  He  took  great  interest  in  military 
matters,  was  Hon.  A.D.C.  to  two  Governors-General,  Lord  Stanley  and  Lord  Aberdeen, 
was  for  thirteen  years  a  member  of  the  Federal  House  of  Commons,  and  during  that 
time  served  in  both  Sir  Mackenzie  BowelTs  and  Sir  Charles  Tapper's  cabinets.  In 
1902-3  he  was  Premier  of  British  Columbia.  The  Empire  loses  in  Colonel  Prior  a 
devoted  worker. 

MR.  J.  EDWIN  THOMAS. 

Mr.  J.  Edwin  Thomas,  who  died  on  September  10  last,  at  Adelaide,  had  been  a 
Fellow  of  the  Institute  since  1884,  and  Hon.  Corresponding  Secretary  in  Adelaide 
since  1892.  He  did  good  work  for  the  Institute  right  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
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A  tribute  from  Leeds  : 
"  I  have  just  returned 
from  a  long  tour  through 
the  South  of  England. 
You  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  the  famous 
stretch  of  the  North 
Devon  coast,  from  Ilfra- 
combe  to  Minehead,  was 
negotiated  with  ease  (3 
up  and  luggage).  The 
car  has  run  like  a  clock 
— no  trouble — not  even 
a  puncture." 

Extract  from  a  London  letter :  "  I  must  say  the  car  is  very  flexible  and  accelerates  very  well  on  top  gear. 
1  tound  an  open  stretch  of  road  on  Sunday  and  let  her  go.     I  did  easily  51  on  top." 

The  satisfaction  of  a  Stockport  owner:  "  Up  to  now  she  is  a  '  Peach,'  and  travels  faster  than  the  driver 
wants  her  to." 
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THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED  : 

Resident  Fellows,  69  ;  Non -Resident  Fellows,  63  ;  Associates,  44. 

RESIDENT  FELLOWS  : 

0.  8.  Amoa,  Capt.  T.  Brearley,  H.  R.  Bulterworth,  A.  Canham,  R.  S.  Charles, 
Capt.  E.  R.  Cottier,  A.  Courthope,  T.  L.  Cox,  Q.  C.  Creelman,  LL.D.  (Agent-General 
Jor  Ontario),  E.  Davis,  T.  Denham,  D.  A.  Ewen,  J.  O.  Geddes,  C.  E.  Gee,  E.  C.  Gill, 
W.  H.  Ginn ,  J.  Graham,  H.  Gunn,  P.  8.  Hall,  O.B.E.,  F.  Hamblin,  A.  Hamilton, 
J.  Hastings,  Sir  Harry  F.  Hepburn,  Q.  Howland,  8.  D.  B.  James,  J.  P.  Jepps,  8. 
Kennedy,  8.  E.  Knights,  M.  Laing,  C.  E.  Musgrave,  Rev.  F.  L.  Nash,  A.  G.  Paynter, 

D.  McG.  Rogers,  E.   R.  Ross,  F.  8.  Salaman,  D.  M.  Scott,  J.  D.  Scott,  A.   T.  Sharp, 
A.   E.   Legh  Slazenger,   O.   C.   Stantan,    W.   E.   Stoneman,   H.   L.   Symonds,   J.   R.   Kerr 
Tyre,  A.  G.    Watney,  F.  H.    White,  J.  A.   Williams,  G.  C.    Williamson,   U.  F.  Wintour, 
C.B.,  C,M.Q. 

NON-RESIDENT  FELLOWS  : 

AUSTRALIA.  —  A.  C.  Gilbert  (Sydney),  W.  H.  Greenatt  (Launceston,  Tasmania). 
CANADA.— J.  Hylands  (Cobalt,  Ont.).  NEW  ZEALAND.  —  F.  Barkas  (Timaru),  O.  H. 
Beetham  (Masterton),  R.  F.-R.  Beetham  (Masterton),  H.  C.  Clark  (Auckland),  R.  W. 
Ounson  (Auckland),  W.  Irving,  M.D.  (Christchurch).  SOUTH  AFRICA.— F.  C.  Cornell 
(Rosebank,  C.P.),  F.  F.  Wetts  (Koffyjontein  O.F.S.).  BRITISH  GUIANA.— .R.  H.  Carr 
(Georgetown),  J.  A.  Robertson,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.  BURMA.— Capt.  W.  L.  Attnatt 
(Mandalay).  CAMEROONS.  —  E.  M.  Sampson  (Duala).  GOLD  COAST  COLONY.— 
A.  H.  Bardin  (Accra),  D.  G.  Bradshaw  (Winnebah),  W.  E.  Davies  (Prestea),  Major  C.  A. 
Wallace  (Accra).  INDIA.  —  Major  W.  Bell,  A.M.I.E.E.  (Mussoorie),  C.  Hunt  (Kerala), 

0.  Baye*    Lacey     (Lucknow).      KENYA     COLONY.— R.     MacDonald     Yorston    (Nairobi). 
MALAY    STATES.—  E.    L.    Bennett,    A.M.LC.E.    (Kuala   Lumpur),    D.    A.    A.    Christie 
(Kuala   Lumpur),    J.    M.    O'Connor   George    (Ipoh),    T.    M.    Shervington    (Ipoh),    E.    W. 
Slight  (Kuala  Lumpur),  Capt.  F.   V.   Ward  (Kelantan).     HONG  KONG.  —  T.  B.  Parting- 
ton.     NIGERIA.— ,4.    M.   Bury   (Kaduna),    T.   B.   Dawson   (Lagos),   J.   M.   Fair   (Jos.), 
W.    W.    Lowell    (Jos.),    E.    H.    Marsh    (Ibadan),    Alan    Parker    (Ibadan),    J.    L.  Turner 
(Ibadan).       NYASALAND.  —  W-.      S.      Phittips      (Zomba).        SOUTH-WEST      AFRICA.— 
Lieut.     A.     Friedheim     (Windhuk).      STRAITS    SETTLEMENTS.— O.     P.     Griffiths- Jones 
(Singapore),    E.    R.    Henderson    (Penang),   R.   R.   Turner  (Singapore).      ARGENTINE. — 

E.  Bett    (Buenos   Aires).      BRAZIL.— M.    Campbell   (Motto    Grom),    G.    H.    Nelson    (Sao 
Paulo).     COSTA    RICA.—  F.    H.    Gordon    (Port    Limon).     CUBA.  —  C.    Cubitt    Gostling, 

E.  Nuttatt    (Santiago).     MESOPOTAMIA.  —  Major   Allan    Beacon    Aitken,    M.C.,    O.B.E. 
(Baghdad).     MEXICO.— .R.    McCormack   (San   Luis   Potosi).     PORTUGAL.— P.    E.   Bunker 
(Carcavelos).     VENEZUELA.— F.    A.    Hart    (San    Fernando    de    Apure).     UNATTACHED 
TO  ANY  COLONY.— E.  H.  Fisher. 

ASSOCIATES  : 

Miss  B.  A.  Bollon  (Sydney),  Miss  C.  M.  Faithfull  (Brazil),  Mrs.  C.  J.  Kirkman* 
Miss  L.  G.  Maitland,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Williams. 

HANTS  AND  DORSET  BRANCH.— Resident  Fellows :  Capt.  R.  Castle,  Wm.  D'Oyly 
Grange,  M.D.,  W.  R.  Courtenay  Shaw,  Capt.  Walter  W.  Shaw,  G.  E.  Lennox-Boyd.  Associates  : 

F.  S.  Belan,  R.  J.  Campbell,  Mrs.  R.  Castle,  Miss  K.  L.  Prickett,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Usherwood. 
LIVERPOOL    BRANCH.  —  Resident    Fellows :     A.    Cowan,    R.    C.    Davies,    A.    Hood, 

M.  H.  McNeil,  L.  M.  Sharp,  H.  T.  Sier,  J.  Tenbosch,  Capt.  C.  H.  M.    Willson,  Col 

G.  A.  Wilson. 

MANCHESTER  BRANCH.— Resident  Fellows :   Fred  Coop,  W.   J.   Cooper,   A.M.I.M.E. 

SUSSEX  BRANCH.  — Resident  Fellows:  A.  H.  8.  Broome,  D.  T.  Chamier,  M. 
Cecil-Fox,  W.  Roughton,  Sir  Richard  Throckmorton,  Bart.  Associates :  Mrs  H.  Anstruther, 
Mrs.  F.  8.  Boydett,  Miss  E.  M.  Brand,  Mrs.  E.  O.  Chamier,  Mrs.  I.  Cotesworth,  Miss 

1.  R.  Cowen,  Miss  M.  Durrani,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Eckford,  Miss  G.  J.  Ettiott,  Miss  L.  Field, 
Miss  V.  M.  Fitzgerald- Tuthitt,  Mrs.  L.  Fox,  Miss  M.  Godwin,  Mrs.  H.    Haywood,  Mrs. 
C.  E.  Benson,  Mrs.   A.  B.  Hopkins,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Joyce,  Miss  M.  Kewley,  Miss  M.  I. 
Major,  Mrs.  E.  Meredith,  Mrs.  A.  Morton,  Miss  E.  8.  Newenham,   Miss  F.  A.  Palmer, 
Mrs.   M.  P.   Reader,   Mrs.   C.  Rigby,   Miss  A.   Rygate,  Mrs.  K.    Streeter,   Mrs.    E.    M. 
Roughton,   Mrs.   H.   M.   Rowson,   Mrs.   C.   E.   Bernard  Taylor,   Miss  E.  A.  Taylor,  Mrs. 
Courtenay  Terry,  Miss  J.  D.   Warner,  Mrs.  B.   Weeks- 
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SCHOOLS & TUTORS 


Messrs.  TRUMAN  AND 
Knightley ,  Ltd.,  are  in  close  touch 
with  all  the  leading  educational 
establishments  in  England  for 
boys  and  girls,  and  are  able  to 
advise  Colonial  parents  where  to 
find  early  vacancies.  Fheir 
knowledge  of  these  establish- 
ments, to  the  majority  of  which 
they  supply  the  teaching  staffs, 
extends  over  25  years,  and  they 
are  thus  in  a  position  to  give 
information  and  advice  difficult 
to  obtain  elsewhere. 

An  explanatory  booklet  "On 
the  Choice  of  a  School "  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application. 


Truman  &  Knightley 

Ltd. 

158-162  OXFORD  STREET, 
LONDON  W.  1. 

Telephone  —  Mtaeam  4440  (2  lines). 


TcleftKBis:  "  Storage,  Liverpool."        Telephone  I  MM. 

The  Liverpool  Warehousing  Go, 

IML 
Share  and    Debenture   Capital    Fully  Paid,    j£  I  050,008 

About    550    WAREHOUSES   and    SHEDS 
in   LIVERPOOL  and    MANCHESTER. 

Speeiaj  Warehouses  for  Cereals,  Cotton.  Oil, 
Provisions,     Rubber,     Sugar,    Tea.     Wool. 
Bonded  Canned  and   General   Goods,   etc. 
AUTHORISED    BY    SPECIAL  ACT   OF   PARLIA- 
MENT   TO    ISSUE    NEGOTIABLE    WARRANTS. 

Master  Porterage  and  Landing,  Carting,  Housing. 
Forwarding  and  Shipping  of  Goods,  Custodians  of 
Goods  for  Banks,  Shipowners,  etc.  Supervising 
Agents,  Inclusive  Rates  quoted  on  application. 

OLD   HALL.  LIVERPOOL 


MASON    &   BRICE 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 
SHIP   AND    INSURANCE    AGENTS 


MARINA,  BAJA,  18 

SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA. 


BEDFORD  COLLEGE  of  DANCING  and  PHYSICAL  CULTURE 

The  Crescent  Studios,  4a  The  Crescent,  Bedford. 

Miss  MILDRED  BULT  receives  resident  and  non-resident  Students  to  train  for  the  profession. 
A  thorough  training  in  Technique,  in  all   branches  of  Dancing  and   in   Class  Teaching  given. 

The  College  course  includes  Drill,  Gymnastics,  Fencing,  and  Voice  Production. 
Resident  Students  are  received  into  the  Principal's  pleasant  house  and  receive  every  care  and  attention. 

For  Prospectus  apply— MISS  BULT,  BEDFORD. 


STAMPS 


"  CRAIGARD." 


/  make  a  Speciality  of  RARE  British  COLONIAL  Stamps. 

SELECTIONS  WILLINGLY  SENT  ON  APPROVAL 

against  London  References  or  Deposit. 

T.    ALLEN 

BLAKE     HALL     ROAD.      WANSTEAD.      LONDON.      E.  II.      ENGLAND. 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Sinha,  H.H.  The  Sultan  of  Perak. 


OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellowe  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret  i 
Norman  Anstey,  Charles  E.  Bernays,  Sir  Charles  Bruce,  G.C.M.Q.,  W.  Keith  Cameron, 
J.  Hunter  Campbell,  Hubert  M.  Carr,  Charles  H.  Charlton,  E.  C.  Crow-Baker,  Sir  A. 
Herbert  Diron,  Bart.,  Major  E.  H.  M.  Elliot,  J.  H.  Fawcett,  Capt.  Win.  Merrick 
Fowler,  Daniel  Francis,  Willoughby  Turner,  Mrs.  M.  E.  George,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Glen- 
conner,  Rev.  J.  Middleton  Maodonald,  A.  MacKay,  David  Mackay,  Louisa  Lady 
Morrison-Bell,  Colonel  Hon.  E.  G.  Prior,  J.  H.  Renton,  W.  H.  Rockett,  Thos.  Wm. 
Rolleeton,  S.  R.  Savage,  M.B.,  Hon.  Adam  Smith,  C.M.G.,  Lady  Jane  Taylor. 


ARRANGEMENT  WITH  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  CLUB. 

An  arrangement  has  been  made,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council,  between  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  the  British  Empire  Club,  12  St.  James's  Square,  S.W., 
by  which  any  Non-Resident  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  bearing  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute,  will  be  put  up  at  once  as  a  temporary  honorary 
Member  of  the  Club  under  Rule  IX.  Under  this  rule  temporary  honorary  members 
enjoy  all  the  privileges,  and  are  bound  by  all  the  Rules  and  Bye-Laws  of  the  Club, 
for  a  term  of  one  month  from  the  date  of  their  introduction,  without  the  payment 
of  any  subscription.  At  the  termination  of  the  month  a  Temporary  Honorary  Member 
may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Committee,  continue  his  membership  for  an  additional 
period,  not  exceeding  five  calendar  months,  by  the  payment  of  a  subscription  of  one 
guinea  per  month.  

PAYMENT  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Rule  20. — All  subscriptions  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  January  1  in  each  year. 

Rule  21. — No  Fellow  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  or  enjoy  any  other  privilege*  of  the 
Institute,  so  long  as  his  subscription  shall  be  in  arrear. 

Fellows  and  Associates  are  therefore  reminded  that  the  Journal  ceases  to  be 
forwarded  when  subscriptions  are  in  arrears  for  over  six  months  by  Resident  Fellows, 
and  over  twelve  months  by  Non-Resident  Fellows.  The  easiest  method  of  paying  the 
annual  subscriptions  is  by  standing  order  on  a  banker  or  agent.  Printed  forms  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 

For  the  convenience  of  Fellows,  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  subscriptions 
can  be  paid  into  any  branch  of  the  following  banks :  Africa. — African  Banking  Corpora- 
tion, National  Bank  of  India,  Bank  of  British  West  Africa,  National  Bank  of  South 
Africa,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa.  Argentine. — The  British  Bank  of  South 
America  will  accept  subscriptions  at  $11  fixed  exchange  for  £1  It.  Australia. — Com- 
mercial Bank  of  Sydney,  Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia,  and  Australian  Bank  of 
Commerce  (New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  only).  Canada. — Bank  of  Montreal, 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  Dominion  Bank,  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  Union  Bank 
of  Canada.  Ceylon,  China,  Hong- Kong,  Malay  States,  and  Straits  Settlements. — Chartered 
Bank  of  India,  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  National  Bank  of  India.  West  Africa. 
— Bank  of  British  West  Africa  and  Colonial  Bank.  West  Indies. — Colonial  Bank. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

Messrs.  J.  Russell  &  Sons,  Photographers  by  Royal  Appointment,  73  Baker  Street, 
W.  1.  have  been  appointed  official  photographers  to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 
In  addition  to  the  copy  they  present  to  the  Institute  they  will  also  present  one  to 
the  sitter,  and  allow  a  discount  of  20  per  cent,  on  all  orders  for  further  copies. 


ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  SESSION  1920-21. 

The  following  ^Papers  have  already  been  arranged  and  the  Dinners  and  Meetings  will 
be  held  in  the  Edward  VII.  Rooms,  Hotel  Victoria,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. : 
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TENTS -CAMP   FURNITURE  — AIRTIGHT  BOXES  —  MOSQUITO   CURTAINS  -  SUN    HELMETS 


ECONOMICAL  TROPICAL  OUTFIT  &  KIT 

FOR  EAST,  WEST  AND  CENTRAL  AFRICA,  INDIA,  ETC. 

EVERITT,  PENN  &  CO.,  LTD. 


16    PANTON    ST.,    HAYMARKET,    S.W.  1. 

OUR   PRICES   flRE  LOWEST.  telephone:  Qerrard2706. 

Celegramt  :      X7rop/£i/j,  Charles,  London." 

TROPICAL  CLOTHING— MOSQUITO  BOOTS-CHOP  BOXES-CAMP  COOKING  OUTFIT-FILTERS 


BY     APPOINTMENT  TO    HIS    MAJESTY   THE   KING, 

HIS    LATE    MAJESTY    KING    EDWARD, 
AND     HER      LATE      MAJESTY     QUEEN     VICTORIA. 


J. 

&    SONS, 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 
73  Baker  Street 


OFFICIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 

TO  THE 

Royal  Colonial  Institute. 


DISCOUNT 

TO 

Fellows  &  Associates. 


Telephone  t  May  fair  24O2. 

imuiiw™«iii«iiiii!iw 


Clothing,    Witertight    Boxes,    Portable    Furniture,    &c. 

"  Consult  with  Messrs  Silver  &  Co.,  who  know  exactly  what  ii  needed  for 
every  part  of  the  Globe."— Ext  rod  from  "  Notes  on  Outfit"  by  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society. 

EVERY  NECESSARY  FOR  VOYAGE  &  OVERSEAS. 

S.  W.  SILVER  &  CO.,  and  BENJ.  EDGINGTON,  LTD., 

1   DUKE  STREET.  LONDON  BRIDGE,  S.E. 
KING  WILLIAM  HOUSE,  EASTCHEAP  (Monument),  LONDON,  E.C3. 
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1921. 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  11.    Dinner  at  7  P.M.,  Meeting  at  8.30  P.M. — "The  Spirit  of  Canada," 

by  ELLIS  POWELL,  Esq.,  D.Sc.,  LL.B.     Sir  Campbell  Stuart,  K.B.E.,  will  preside."   by 
TUESDAY,  JANUARY  25,  at  4  P.M. — "  Petroleum  Resources  of  the  British   Empire, 

Mr.   G.   HOWELL,   F.G.S.     Sir  Frederick   W.   Black,   K.C.B.,  B.A.,  President   of   the 

Institute  of   Petroleum   Technologists,  will  preside. 
TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  8.    Dinner  at  7  P.M.,  Meeting  at  8.30  P.M. — "  Australian  Openings  for 

British  Settlers  and  Industries,"  by  Mr.  A.  H.  ASHBOLT,  Agent-General  for  Tasmania. 
TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  22,  at  4  P.M. — "  Agricultural  Development  in  Ontario,"  by  Dr.  G.  C. 

CREELMAN,  late  Commissioner  for  Agriculture  and  now  Agent-General  for  Ontario. 
TUESDAY,  MARCH  8.     Dinner  at  7  P.M.,  Meeting  at  8.30  P.M. — "Cotton   Growing  within 

the  Empire,"  by  Sir  HENRY  BCBCHENOUOH,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G. 
TUESDAY,    APRIL    12.    Dinner   at   7    P.M.,    Meeting   at   8.30   P.M. — "Queensland   in    the 

Making,"   by  Hon.   J.  McEwAN   HUNTER,   Agent-General  for  Queensland. 
TUESDAY,    MAY    24,    at    4    P.M. — "South    African    Agriculture    and    its    Development" 

(Illustrated),   by  Mr.   F.   B.   SMITH,  C.M.G.   (late  Secretary  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment,   South    Africa,   and   now    Reader   in    Estate   Management,    University,  of 

Cambridge).  

RESULTS  OF  THE  ESSAY  COMPETITION  FOR  1920. 

The  competition  for  1920,  which  closed  at  the  end  of  July,  was  a  great  improvement 
on  that  of  the  previous  year,  no  less  than  522  essays  being  sent  in  as  against  424  in  1919. 
The  adjudicator  of  the  prizes  was  Professor  H.  E.  Egerton,  late  Beit  Professor  of  Colonial 
History,  Oxford.  The  results,  which  were  announced  at  the  Council  Meeting  on  ^December 
1 4,  were  as  follows : 

CLASS  "  A  "  :   Subject — "  Trace  the  Causes  of  the  War  of  American  Independence." 
First  Prize.     Silver  Medal   and   books   to   the   value   of  £3  3*.  Qd. 

ROBERT  WILBY  KEBSHAW,  Latymer  Upper  School,  Hammersmith,  W. 
Second  Prize.     Books  to  the  value  of  £2  2».  Od. 

Joint  Winners  : 

ETHEL  MARY  GRIGS,  Berkhamsted  School  for  Girls,  Herts. 

JOHN  BALDWYN  WILLIAMS,  Grove  Park  School,  Wrexham. 

CLASS  "  B  "  :    Subject — "  The  Life  and  Work  of  Cecil  Rhodes  as  an  Empire  Builder." 
First  Prize.     Bronze  Medal  and  books  to  the  value  of  £2  2*.  Qd. 

JOHN  EDWARD  SEWELL,  Latymer  Upper  School,  Hammersmith,  W. 
Second  Prize.     Books  to  the  value  of  £1   11*.  64. 

Joint  Winners  I 

BRIAN  USHER  HARBISON,  Mount  Lyell  School,  Queenstown,  Tasmania. 

DENIS  HAWKINS,  St.  Joseph's  College,  Beulah  Hill,  S.E. 

The  undermentioned  have  also  received  Honourable  Mention  t 
CLASS  "  A  " 

DOUGLAS  CHANDLER,  King  Edward  VII  School,  Sheffield. 
CYRIL  T.  PABFIT,  Dean  Close  School,  Cheltenham. 
RBNEL  ANSON  LOCHON,  Waitaki  Boys'  High  School,  Oamaru,  N.Z. 
WILFRED  HERBERT  SAVAGE,  Plymouth  College,  Plymouth. 
PETER  JORDON  CARDEW,  Keates  House,  Eton  College,  Windsor. 

CLASS  "  B  " 

HAROLD  ALBERT  GUNDBY,  Secondary  School,  East  Ham,  E. 
ROLAND  GARNET  WEALLEANS,  Christchorch  West  D.H.  School,  N.Z. 
ALFRED  MORLEY  HALL,  King  Edward  VII  School,  Sheffield. 
REGINALD  HUGH  HAVEBCROFT,  Stationers'  Company's  School,  Hornsey,  N. 
AGNES  MCCHLEBY,  High  School,  Salisbury,  Rhodesia. 


ARRIVALS   AND   DEPARTURES  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

ARRIVALS. 

Argentine. — Ernest  McCarthy.  Australia. — C.  W.  Russell.  Bolivia. — Thomas  G. 
Richard*.  Brazil. — C.  D.  Simmons.  British  North  Borneo. — R.  M.  Macalpine.  Bahamas. — 
Sir  Daniel  T.  Tudor.  Canada.— A.  J.  E.  Sumner,  C.  W.  Wilson.  Chin*. — Norman  Bowey. 
India— H.  C.  Bathvrst.  Malay  States.-^/.  H.  Attard.  Mauritius.— C.  O.  Mclrvine. 
Nicaragua. — Albert  Travis.  Nyasaland.— Robert  Roberts.  Ocean  Island.—  E.  C.  Eliot. 
Rhodesia.— A  F.  Ternouth,  H.  B.  Warren.  South  Africa.— Rt.  Rev.  Hugh  MacSherry, 
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Established  1877. 


Incorporated  1897. 


All  British.  High  Class.  Maximum  Value. 
(Registered  Trade  Mark  :  "  Lennards.") 

WORLD-FAMED 

London,      Leicester,      Northampton,     Manchester. 
200  Branches.    70  Lands  and  Colonies  Supplied. 

BOOTS  &  SHOES 

Lennards  Ld.,  Headquarters,  Queen's  Rd.,  Bristol 
Illustrated  List  Post  Free. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTES   AND   COMMENTS. 

LORD   MILKER'S   resignation,  the   imminence    of   which   was   clear 

from    a   note    in  his   speech   of   farewell   to   Lord    Stradbroke  on 

January  12,  is  the  occasion  of  general  and  genuine 

Lord  Milner  regret.     His  period  at  the  Colonial  Office  has  been  as 

,  notable  in  its  way  as  was  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain's, 
Government.  J  . 

and  it  was  hoped  that  at  least  he  would  remain  till 

after  the  Premiers'  Conference  in  June.  Mr.  Churchill  will  succeed 
him,  though,  if  the  Colonial  Office  is  to  undergo  the  considerable  changes 
talked  of,  conformably  with  the  views  of  the  Dominions,  he  will 
only  take  up  part  of  the  portfolio  which  Lord  Milner  is  laying  down. 
The  Dominions  will,  it  is  said,  probably  be  placed  in  another  depart- 
ment, and  the  Crown  Colonies  and  mandated  territories  will  be  the 
concern  of  the  Colonial  Office.  Mr.  Massey's  suggestion  that  Lord 
Milner  should  become  head  of  the  Office  in  charge  of  Dominion  affairs 
is  striking  proof  of  the  esteem  he  has  won  Overseas.  Mr.  Churchill's 
transference  from  the  War  Office  will  involve  some  reshuffling  of  the 
Government,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  credited  with  various  intentions 
which  may  or  may  not  have  substantial  basis.  The  loss  of  the  Dover 
by-election  is  a  warning  that  the  country  expects  the  Government  to 
practise  the  economy  it  preaches.  In  another  direction  the  Govern- 
ment seem  in  a  fair  way  to  score.  Though  martial  law  has  not  brought 
peace  to  Ireland,  and  official  reprisals  have  taken  the  place  of  unofficial, 
the  prospects  of  the  Home  Rule  Act  have  distinctly  improved.  Ulster 
is  preparing  to  elect  her  first  assembly,  and  her  example  is  not  being 
lost  on  the  South.  Sir  Hamar  Greenwood  is  optimistic. 

FRANCE  had  barely  time  to  congratulate  herself  on  the  steadying 
effect  of  the  Senatorial  elections,  in  which  the  extremists  were  hand- 
somely beaten,  before  she  was  involved  in  a  political 
The  French   crigig>    M  Leygues's  desire  for  a  free  hand  at  the  Inter- 
Allied  meeting,   which  was  to  have  taken  place  on 
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January  19,  was  rejected  by  the  Chamber  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  every  time  a  French  statesman  is  induced  to 
see  reason  in  British  policy,  he  is  regarded  as  giving  away  French 
rights  against  Germany.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  is  so  often  charged 
with  scoring  empty  victories  by  surrendering  everything,  has  come 
to  be  regarded  in  France  as  a  wizard,  and  it  was  considered  that 
M.  Leygues  was  not  strong  enough  to  stand  up  to  him  in  settling 
Germany's  ability  to  keep  her  engagements.  The  crisis  was  ended 
by  M.  Briand's  success  in  forming  a  new  ministry — his  seventh  in 
eleven  years.  M.  Briand's  statement  in  the  Chamber  was  emphatic 
both  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  Franco-British  Entente  and  the  deter- 
mination of  France  to  ensure  a  final  settlement  of  terms  with 
Germany.  The  Inter-Allied  meeting  was  necessarily  postponed  for 
a  week,  but  happily  there  is  little  fear  that  continuity  will  be  broken. 
German  rejoicings  at  the  downfall  of  M.  Leygues,  in  the  belief  that 
it  meant  a  rift  in  Franco-British  relations,  were  premature. 

THE  way  of  those  who  would  promote  world  peace  is  not  made 

easier  by  such  speeches  as  Mr.  Asquith's  at  a  meeting  of  University 

students  in  London,  or  the  wild  charges    which   are 

being  hurled  at  Great  Britain  in  America.     Mr.  Asquith 
Discoveries  • 

is  disappointed  with  the  progress  made  by  the  League 

of  Nations — "  overshadowed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  ousted,  by  a 
small  coterie  of  the  great  powers — the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Allies." 
That  is  just  the  sort  of  thing  that  gives  the  enemies  of  the  League  in 
America  the  peg  they  want,  and  provides  the  advocates  of  an  American 
navy  which  shall  be  first  on  the  seas,  with  an  excuse  for  continuing 
what  Sir  Robert  Borden  calls  "  the  mad  struggle  for  supremacy  in 
the  power  of  destruction."  The  big  navy  men  in  Washington  are 
being  supported  by  probably  the  most  unprincipled  campaign  ever 
inaugurated  by  political  and  racial  mendacity.  There  is  no  limit  to 
the  wicked  things  which  it  discovers  Great  Britain  has  done  or  is  doing. 
The  Senate  is  asked  to  believe  that  Great  Britain  is  trying  to 
exterminate  the  Irish  race,  and  that  at  a  time  when  she  is  asking  for 
consideration  in  connection  with  her  loans  from  America,  she  is  spending 
her  money  buying  up  oil  interests  against  America.  The  Treaty  with 
Japan,  it  is  said,  carries  a  secret  clause  which  would  compel  Great 
Britain  to  join  Japan  in  a  war  with  America.  Baron  Hayashi's 
assurance  that  there  is  no  such  obligation  and  that  America  was  never 
in  the  minds  of  the  contracting  parties,  will,  of  course,  not  satisfy 
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quidnuncs  who  derive  their  information  from  mere  spleen.  Foiled 
in  one  direction,  they  turn  to  another,  with  obvious  purpose.  The 
statement  that  the  Canadian  and  Australian  squadrons  will  co-operate 
"  under  united  command  "  with  the  American  fleet  in  the  Pacific  at 
least  serves  to  give  the  Dominions  a  fair  gauge  to  the  methods  of 
Britain's  detractors  in  the  United  States.  At  the  moment  we  are 
hearing  much  more  of  them  than  of  the  friends  who  are  backing  the 
devoted  efforts  of  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  to  bring  America  and  Great 
Britain  into  line  in  the  interests  of  civilisation — efforts  which,  there 
is  now  good  reason  to  hope,  Mr.  Harding  will  support. 

WAS  it  accident  that  the  announcement  of  Lord  Reading's  appoint- 
ment as  Viceroy  was  made  in  the  week  in  which  the  Duke  of  Connaught 

declared  open  the  first  of  the  new  legislative  assemblies 
India  s  -n  jn(^a  2  Accident  or  design,  the  coincidence  was 

Chapter  noteworthy  ;  and  the  speeches  delivered  by  His  Royal 

Highness  in  Madras  and  the  Viceroy-Designate  in 
London,  while  serving  to  mark  the  opening  of  a  new  chapter  in  India's 
history,  convey  a  message  of  good  will,  of  hope,  and  of  solicitude 
for  the  future  happiness  of  her  people  which  should  strengthen  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  opposing  common  sense  and  moderation  to 
Gandhiism.  Native  India  may  well  beware  of  lending  ear  to  extremist 
counsellors  when  Mrs.  Besant  definitely  dissociates  herself  from  their 
policy  of  non-co-operation.  "  From  the  issues  which  are  now  being 
hammered  out,"  said  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  "  none  can  afford  to 
stand  aloof,"  and  the  response  of  the  electors  to  the  new  call  of  citizen- 
ship can  only  be  regarded  as  of  happy  augury  alike  for  the  working 
of  the  reformed  legislatures  and  for  the  new  viceroyalty.  So  far  as 
can  be  gauged  from  the  cabled  extracts  of  opinion,  Lord  Reading's 
appointment  has  been  received  with  not  less  satisfaction  in  India  than 
at  home.  The  delay  in  finding  a  successor  to  Lord  Chelmsford 
impressed  the  public  with  the  fact  that  the  choice  was  not  a  simple 
matter,  and  Lord  Reading's  public  spirit  in  surrendering  his  great 
position  at  the  heart  of  the  Empire  for  the  uncertainties  and  anxieties 
of  the  East  is  surely  the  best  compliment  India  could  be  paid.  In 
his  farewell  to  the  Bar  he  said  that  his  appointment  might  be  taken 
as  proof  of  the  desire  of  the  King-Emperor  and  his  ministers  that 
Justice  shall  "  remain  the  supreme  guiding  factor  in  the  destinies  of 
India."  Whatever  else  may  change  in. India,  British  justice  is  the 
keystone  of  the  bridge  between  Native  and  Briton. 
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CANADIANS  would  appear  to  have  legitimate  grounds  of  complaint 
against  the  Imperial  Government  on  account  of  the  cattle  embargo 
and  the  control  of  Canadian  apples.     But  "  give  a 
Mischievous  ^Qg  a  j^  name  an(j  nang  him,"  is  not  the  wisest  of 


courses  where  interests  so  vital  as  those  of  Great  Britain 
and  Canada  are  concerned.  Every  week  nearly,  brings  a  new  grievance 
which,  if  justified  by  fact,  would  naturally  rouse  that  "spirit  of 
Canada  "  of  which  Dr.  Ellis  Powell  discourses  so  eloquently.  The  latest 
canards  are  that  Dominion  students  are  not  wanted  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  that  the  British  Food  Controller  is  adopting  a 
differential  attitude  towards  Canadian  bacon,  which  is  "  virtually  " 
barring  it  from  the  British  market.  The  range  of  prejudice  is  fairly 
wide  !  Professor  R.  W.  Lee  of  McGill,  now  Acting  Professor  of  Roman- 
Dutch  Law  at  Oxford,  quoted  the  statement  of  a  university  president 
at  Quebec  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  "do  not  want  us."  The 
Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge  promptly  denied  the  suggestion,  and 
other  authorities  have  shown  that  it  is  emphatically  untrue.  Surely 
Professor  Lee  at  Oxford  is  himself  in  a  position  to  learn  that  no  difficulty 
is  placed  in  the  way  of  Dominion  students  which  has  not  to  be  faced 
by  those  who  are  not  from  Overseas  ?  Equally  mischievous  is  the 
report  which  has  made  one  farmers'  journal  in  Canada  say  :  "  One 
would  think  Canadians  were  kin  to  Bulgarians,  Turks,  and  Germans, 
and  that  we  had  fought  against  Britain  instead  of  by  her  side."  Here, 
again,  the  rumour  which  gave  rise  to  this  bitter  comment  —  a  comment 
that  will  be  read  by  many  who  will  never  see  the  correction  — 
was  entirely  false.  The  British  Food  Controller  says  that  the 
decontrol  of  Canadian  bacon  has  not  been  postponed.  Whence  do 
these  sinister  reports  spring  ?  and  why  is  it  that  they  are  given 
wide  publicity  without  inquiry  which  would  destroy  them  at  their 
birth  ? 

THE  recent  discussion  in  the  Canadian  press  and  in  The  Times 
concerning  appeals  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 

has  served  a  twin  purpose.     It  has  shown  first  that 

The  Imperial  j^OT^   Cave   correctly  interprets   Canadian  legal  —  and 

.ou     ?'  it  might  be  added  commercial  —  opinion  when  he  says 

that  the  great  majority  of  the  profession  are  in  favour 
of  retaining  the  existing  right,  and  second,  that  the  time  has  come 
when  steps  should  be  taken  to  constitute  a  true  Imperial  Court  of 
Appeal.  Lord  Birkenhead  suggests  that  a  building  worthy  of  the 
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issues  involved  is  a  primary  need,  but  such  a  structure  will  call  for 
money  required  for  other  immediate  and  pressing  purposes.  It  is 
significant  that  the  Indian  work  which  comes  to  the  Judicial  Committee 
"  vastly  exceeds  in  volume  all  the  work  which  comes  from  all  the 
other  dominions."  Professor  A.  Berriedale  Keith  says  there  seems 
no  doubt  that  the  project  for  the  creation  of  a  true  Imperial  Court  of 
Appeal  "  is  regarded  with  indifference  by  His  Majesty's  Government, 
and  that  shortly,  if  indeed  not  already,  it  will  be  impossible  of  realisa- 
tion." We  can  understand  Professor  Keith's  impatience  of  delay, 
even  though  we  think  it  a  little  unreasonable  ;  we  do  not  understand 
how  any  Canadian  anxious  to  maintain  ties  with  Great  Britain  can 
argue  that  the  appeal  to  the  Judicial  Committee  is  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  of  Dominion  nationhood.  The  appeal,  as  Sir  Allen  Aylesworth 
has  shown,  is  in  fact  to  the  King  himself.  At  least  one  distinguished 
advocate  of  the  change  urges  that  the  common  kingship  is  the  real 
expression  of  Imperial  unity.  Logic  and  loyalty  point  the  same 
moral. 

BEFORE  Europe  has  found  a  way  of  composing  its  own  future 
differences  without  resort  to  arms,  the  possibility  of  a  clash  between 
the  Yellow  and  the  White  races  begins  to  be  canvassed 
w^  more  an(j  more  insistence.  The  world  must 
apparently  always  have  its  bogey ;  only  the  colour 
changes.  Six  years  ago  it  was  suffering  from  Pmssian  blues  ;  Ger- 
many went  down  and  the  spectre  became  Bolshevist  Red  ;  the  world- 
revolution  ordained  from  Moscow  has  hardly  begun  to  assume  a  less 
aggressive  guise  when  the  Yellow  Peril  is  revived.  The  Black  Menace 
has  of  course  been  more  or  less  in  evidence  ever  since  the  emancipation 
of  the  negro.  In  the  'nineties  Charles  Henry  Pearson  startled  the 
world  by  issuing  from  his  study-table  in  Melbourne  his  forecast  of  the 
overwhelming  of  the  White  races  by  the  Black  and  Yellow  who  had 
learned  the  mechanical  arts  and  the  military  discipline  of  the  West ; 
the  ex-Kaiser,  William  II,  kept  the  idea  alive  ;  hundreds  of  students 
of  affairs  have  read  the  horoscope  of  the  future  to  the  same  purport ; 
Bishop  Long  in  Sydney  catches  up  the  echo  of  the  warning  so  far  as 
it  affects  Australia  ;  and  now  Mr.  S.  S.  McClure,  the  well-known 
American  publisher,  sends  a  letter  to  The  Times  which,  if  it  does  nothing 
more,  will  certainly  not  be  conducive  to  the  comfort  of  Australia, 
America,  or  Europe.  German  propaganda  and  Sinn  Fein  propaganda, 
he  suggests,  are  feeble  efforts  beside  that  which  is  now  in  progress 
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among  the  yellow  races  of  Asia  and  the  negroes  in  Africa  and  America. 
The  white  man's  dominance  will  be  challenged  ;  he  will  not  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  possession  of  the  choice  places  of  the  earth  which  he 
has  appropriated  and  cannot  always  people.  There  is  first-rate 
material  here  for  a  new  nightmare  of  civilisation :  Red,  Yellow, 
Black,  all  advancing  to  the  destruction  of  White.  It  would  be  sheer 
infatuation  to  ignore  the  warning ;  and  thus  warned  political 
philosophy  may  after  all  discover  the  means,  moral  as  well  as 
material,  of  averting  so  appalling  a  consummation. 

THERE  are  several  names  of  more  than  passing  interest  in  the  New 
Year's  Honours  List.     Sir  Ernest  Cable,  who  becomes  a  peer,  and  Sir 
Archibald  Birkmyre,  who  is  made  a  baronet,  are  well 
Some  New      known  in  India.     Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell's  service  may 
Z.68  be  described  as  extra-Imperial,  because,  under  him  as 

Chief,  the  Boy  Scouts'  movement  has  become  universal 
and,  perhaps,  the  best  hope  for  the  future  of  the  League  of  Nations.  His 
baronetcy  will  be  widely  appreciated.  Brigadier-Gen.  Sir  William 
Manning,  the  Governor  of  Ceylon,  is  advanced  to  G.C.M.G.,  and 
there  are  four  new  K.C.M.G.'s — Sir  Harry  E.  S.  Cordeaux, 
Governor  of  the  Bahamas,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Adrian  Knox,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  High  Court  of  Australia,  Sir  Alexander  Boyle,  lately 
a  Lieut. -Governor  in  Nigeria,  and  Sir  Albert  Stephenson,  the  Director 
of  Colonial  Audits.  H.H.  The  Sultan  of  Perak,  who  has  just  accepted 
the  position  of  a  Vice -President  of  the  Institute,  is  made  Honorary 
K.C.M.G.  The  dozen  new  Knights  include  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward 
Lucas,  Agent-General  for  South  Australia,  Sir  Ernest  Oppenheimer, 
whose  war  and  after-war  work  in  South  Africa  is  fitly  recognised, 
the  Hon.  Sir  Theophilus  Cooper,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Zealand, 
and  Sir  Frederick  Dutton,  the  Honorary  Treasurer  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  whose  labours  in  the  cause  of  United  Empire  have 
been  as  unsparing  as  resourceful  for  the  past  thirty  years. 

THE  award  of  the  Cave  Commission,  appointed  in  July  1919, 
has  at  last  appeared,  and  must  be  regarded  as  somewhat  disappoint- 
ing by  the  Chartered  Company  and  its  shareholders. 
The  Cave     ^  ^  wju  ^e  remembered  the  Judicial   Committee  had 
ommisi        snei(i  that  the  Company  was  entitled  to  the  reimburse- 
ment of  any  outstanding  advances  made  by  it   for 
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necessary  and  proper  administration ;  and  the  Commission  was 
appointed  to  assess  the  amount  due  to  the  Company,  if  the  adminis- 
tration had  terminated  on  March  31,  1918.  The  claim  put  in  by 
the  Company  totalled  £7,866,117,  plus  some  additions  which  had 
accrued  during  the  sittings,  and  the  Commission  has  only  admitted 
it  to  the  extent  of  £4,435,225,  subject  to  certain  adjustments.  The 
Company's  further  claim  to  repayment  of  interest  on  its  net  expendi- 
ture has  been  disallowed  "  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case. "  Chartered 
shares,  which  had  risen  considerably  in  expectation  of  a  more  favour- 
able award,  have,  not  unnaturally,  experienced  a  set-back  since  the 
appearance  of  the  Keport.  Any  decision,  however,  is  better  than 
the  uncertainty  which  previously  prevailed,  and  will  tend  to  clear 
the  Rhodesian  atmosphere  both  financially  and  politically. 

As  the  crest  of  the  wave  is  high,  so  will  the  trough  be  deep,  and  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  intensity  of  the  unemployed  problem  with 
which  Great  Britain  and  others  are  confronted  will 
The  Problem  ^ave  ^Q  -^Q  measured  by  the  inflated  boom  preceding 
o  ne.  np  oy- ^  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  moralise  over  the  reckless 
disregard  of  economic  laws  which  has  brought  about 
the  reaction.  Commercial  men  will  find  the  explanation  in  various 
causes  ranging  from  adverse  foreign  exchanges  through  excessive 
taxation  to  inordinate  demands  for  wages  ;  the  man  in  the  street 
will  regard  the  situation  as  Nemesis  following  the  profiteer  and  the 
exploiter ;  and  the  worker,  or  his  representative,  will  argue  that  it 
is  all  a  trick  to  bring  down  the  reward  of  labour.  Three  things  are 
clear.  The  Excess  Profits  Duty  has  put  serious  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  capital ;  the  riot  of  luxury  in  which  people  have  spent  unaccus- 
tomed wages  has  left  them  with  no  reserves  to  meet  the  inevitable 
result  of  joining  the  vicious  circle ;  and  the  export  trade  has 
been  crippled  by  the  inability  of  Europe  to  provide  a  sufficiency  of 
depressed  currency  to  pay  for  goods  produced  under  the  most  costly 
"  of  conditions.  In  this  extremity  the  Government  have  appointed 
an  influential  Unemployment  Committee  with  power  to  make  grants 
aggregating  £3,000,000  to  local  authorities  in  aid  of  approved  schemes. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  not  alone  in  looking  to  emigration  for  relief,  but 
such  relief  can  only  be  ultimate,  not  immediate.  The  United  States 
are  closing  their  ports  to  immigration,  and  the  Dominions  have  but 
a  limited  number  of  openings.  Time,  patience,  and  economy  alone 
will  provide  a  way  out. 
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MB.  CHAMBERLAIN,  while  not  taking  a  wholly  gloomy  view  of 
present  difficulties,  was  unable  to  afford  a  deputation  of  traders 

any  substantial  hopes  of  relief  in  taxation.  Credits 
f  r»  ^5&ency  are  the  essential  need  of  commercial  Europe  as  of 

individual  traders  in  Great  Britain  itself.  The  British 
Government  anticipated  this  need  when  it  asked  Parliament  to 
vote  £26,000,000  in  support  of  an  export  credit  scheme  of  which 
British  traders  have  not  apparently  taken  full  advantage.  The 
Brussels  Conference  and  the  League  of  Nations  Council  both  approved 
measures  for  the  issue  by  creditor  countries  of  bonds  secured  on 
negotiable  property  against  the  receipt  of  goods.  Under  some  such 
scheme  35,000  bales  of  Australian  and  New  Zealand  wool  are  being 
sent  to  Poland,  and  if  similar  facilities  could  be  arranged  with  other 
countries  something  would  be  done  to  relieve  the  wool  market  of 
the  uncertainty  created  by  the  failure  so  far  to  dispose  of  the  surplus 
held  under  the  Imperial-Australasian  deal.  The  importance  both  to 
trade  and  employment  of  extending  credits  is  now  so  fully  realised 
that,  under  the  lead  of  Sir  Edward  Mountain,  bankers  and  insurance 
companies  are  prepared  to  lend  their  invaluable  assistance,  provided 
the  Government  allow  part  of  the  £26,000.000  to  be  allocated  as  a 
guarantee  against  loss. 


ENGLAND  FROM  THE  TROPICS. 

No  more  the  burning  sands  beat  back  the  sun, 
No  sun-drenched  breakers  shatter  into  gems, 
To  crown  the  reef  with  poising  diadems, 

The  sunset  leapt,  blazed,  shuddered— and  was  gone. 

And  now  night  drops  her  blessings  one  by  one 
From  star  cool  hands ;  the  faint  scent  of  the  seas, 
The  crystalline  darkness,  and  the  long  heart's  ease 

Of  knowing  that  the  jaded  day  is  done. 

But  I  would  back  to  England  once  again 

(Where  lush  things  grow — where  even  Summer  ends) 
To  firelit  books ;  to  all  the  dear,  clean  things 

Whose  memory  keeps  us  always  English  men 
And  haunts  us  as  the  quiet  eyes  of  friends 
Haunt  us,  and  clings  as  old-world  perfume  clings. 

ARTHUR  GRIMBLE, 

District  Officer,  Gilbert  and  Ettice  Islands. 
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LIVERPOOL  AN  IMPERIAL  CITY. 

To  claim  that  Liverpool  is  an  "  imperial  city  "  may  at  first  sight  appear  to 
be  somewhat  extravagant,  and  to  give  to  the  city  an  undue  importance ;  for 
Liverpool  cannot  state  that  her  roots  go  deep  down  into  antiquity,  the  Liverpool 
of  to-day  is  a  comparatively  modern  city,  nor  does  she  exercise  any  imperial 
power  ;  in  these  senses  her  claim  to  be  an  imperial  city  would  fail. 

The  term  "  imperial  "  has,  however,  been  ascribed  to  a  city  that  is  wisely  and 
beneficently  self -governed,  in  which  the  public  spirit  of  its  citizens  has  taken 
a  wide  outlook  upon  their  responsibilities,  and  has  succeeded  in  moulding 
their  municipal  enterprises  upon  a  generous  basis,  thus  acting  imperially  within 
the  limits  of  their  powers.  A  city  which  bulks  largely  in  the  world's  affairs, 
and  whose  commerce  (the  great  civilising  power)  carries  her  name  and  fame 
into  its  remotest  corners.  A  city  so  governed  and  so  world  wide  in  its  influence 
cannot  be  said  to  be  other  than  imperial. 

Cities  may  be  parochial,  like  little  Pedlington,  whose  citizens  assembled 
to  conduct  its  affairs  around  the  village  pump,  or  they  may  be  civic,  simply 
content  to  carry  out  what  Lord  Beaconsfield  called  the  "  Policy  of  Sewage," 
or  they  may  take  a  broader  and  nobler  view  of  their  duties,  and  act  imperially 
in  their  endeavour  to  uplift  the  conditions  of  life  amid  which  their  own  people 
live  ;  and  to  diffuse  the  higher  forms  of  civilisation. 

The  Eomans,  the  conquerors  of  the  known  world,  were  an  imperial  people, 
and  their  city,  terracing  with  palace  and  temple  her  seven  purple  hills,  dis- 
seminated her  civilisation  far  and  wide,  and  was  not  only  the  capital  of  a  mighty 
Empire,  but  also  an  imperial  city.  Athens  in  art  and  literature  excelled 
Eome,  and  lying  under  the  majestic  presence  of  the  Acropolis,  exercised  imperial 
power  and  influence.  Athens  and  Home  enriched  the  lives  of  their  citizens, 
and  imparted  to  the  world  the  atmosphere  of  learning  and  the  love  of  art. 
Not  so  Carthage.  The  "  Queen  of  the  Seas,"  with  her  argosies  ranging  over 
the  known  waters,  has  left  no  record  of  her  power,  no  literature,  no  poems; 
her  story  is  shrouded  in  mystery ;  her  people  were  given,  so  far  as  we  know,  only 
to  the  pursuit  and  enjoyment  of  wealth.  The  few  widely  scattered  shapeless 
forms  of  masonry  still  bear  evidence  of  a  city  with  a  large  population ;  her 
military  and  commercial  ports,  now  desolate  lagoons,  alike  bear  witness  to 
her  naval  power  and  commercial  greatness.  Carthage  was  not  an  imperial 
city,  she  had  great  wealth  and  enjoyed  great  luxury,  but  "  while  wealth  accumu- 
lates men  decay,"  and  the  world  would  probably  have  been  where  it  is  without 
Carthage. 

Having  thus  limited  and  defined  the  term  "  imperial,"  by  tearing  away  the 
accumulated  mediaeval  trappings  of  ages  which  have  hidden  its  true  significance, 
we  can  with  some  confidence  claim  Liverpool  to  be  an  imperial  city,  .governed 
with  imperial  ideas,  a  city  whose  commerce  exercises  a  world-wide  sway.  To 
assert  this  claim  is  also  to  invite  its  people  to  live  up  to  the  high  ideals  which 
such  a  claim  demands,  to  live  and  act  imperially.  King  John,  in  the  year  1206, 
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in  search  of  a  suitable  place  to  embark  his  troops  to  complete  the  conquest 
of  Ireland,  selected  the  obscure  hamlet  nestling  within  the  little  creek  known 
as  the  "  liverpool,"  to  establish  his  headquarters,  and  to  build  the  great  castle 
of  Liverpool.  The  little  port  made  but  slow  progress  during  the  centuries 
following,  and  the  Liverpool  of  to-day  is  practically  the  creation  of  the  last 
two  hundred  years,  and  owes  her  wonderful  and  rapid  development  to  the 
establishment  of  the  great  textile  industries  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and 
the  coal  mines  and  iron  furnaces  of  Lancashire  and  Staffordshire. 

The  opening  up  of  trade  with  America  in  the  seventeenth  century  also  gave 
a  great  impetus  to  the  port,  which,  possessing  the  only  deep  water  haven  on 
the  west  coast  and  being  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  great  manufacturing 
centres,  offered  her  people  a  unique  opportunity  for  their  enterprise,  of  which 
they  quickly  availed  themselves. 

The  situation  of  the  port  has  many  attractive  features ;  it  margins 
the  estuary  of  the  Mersey,  and  it  covers  the  level  land  which  stretches  for 
some  distance  on  either  side,  then  gently  rising  to  an  elevation  of  about 
three  or  four  hundred  feet.  Her  buildings  crown  these  hills,  and  overflow  them 
and  stretch  far  away  on  the  other  side.  Liverpool  occupies  the  eastern  side 
of  the  estuary,  and  her  sister  towns — often  called  her  bedrooms — Birkenhead 
and  Wallasey,  the  western  side.  The  view  approaching  the  city  from  the  sea 
is  impressive,  and  at  night  the  long  line  of  lights  on  either  side  are  picturesque. 
The  estuary  also  is  a  striking  feature,  the  rapid  and  broad  waters  of  the 
Mersey,  storm  tossed,  or  gently  gleaming  under  the  summer  sun,  are  always 
busy  with  craft  of  all  kinds.  The  docks  which  border  the  river  on  either  side 
for  over  six  miles  are  scarcely  observable  from  its  waters,  but  they  are  monu- 
mental in  the  massive  character  of  the  masonry  which  forms  the  dock  quays, 
and,  strange  to  say,  although  constructed  to  stand  for  a  thousand  years,  recon- 
struction has  been  called  for  more  than  once  to  meet  the  changing  fashion  in 
the  size  and  depth  of  modern  ships. 

Liverpool  rivals  London  in  the  extent  of  her  sea-borne  trade  ;  one  year  she 
is  in  the  ascendancy,  the  next  probably  London  takes  the  lead,  but  there  is 
one  feature  common  to  both,  the  increase  in  the  size  of  ships.  In  1906,  25,778 
vessels  having  a  tonnage  of  12,755,748  paid  dock  dues  in  Liverpool.  In 
1920  only  17,115  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  18,434,459  paid  dock  dues — the 
average  tonnage  per  ship  having  increased  from  495  tons  to  785  tons. 

The  great  docks  of  the  Mersey,  so  admirably  administered  by  the  Mersey 
Dock  Board,  lie  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  also  subject  to  four  local 
municipalities — Liverpool,  Bootle,  Birkenhead,  and  Wallasey— all  having  their 
boundaries  on  the  Mersey,  all  dependent  on  the  trade  of  the  port  for  their 
existence,  yet  all,  unfortunately,  more  or  less  obstructive  to  all  and  every 
development  of  the  port.  The  Unking  of  the  two  sides  of  the  estuary  by  road- 
way tunnels,  the  development  of  electric  power,  are  held  up  for  lack  of  a 
central  authority,  similar  to  the  London  County  Council,  which,  in  the  public 
interest,  shall  override  petty  local  interests  and  jealousies.  The  population  of 
Liverpool  is  800,000,  or  with  its  sister  towns  it  is  1,200,000,  and  in  area  it 
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extends  about  six  miles  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  estuary  and  four  miles  on 
the  western  side. 

It  is  said  that  the  Emperor  Augustus  found  Eome  brick  and  left  it  marble. 
Liverpool  fifty  years  ago  was  a  town  of  squalid  dwellings,  and  with  an  evil 
reputation  for  drunkenness  and  rowdyism.  This  Augean  stable  has  been 
thoroughly  purged,  and  the  Liverpool  of  to-day  is  a  model  city. 

It  was  the  first  city,  in  1868,  to  enter  upon  rehousing  schemes,  and  her 
workmen's  dwellings  are  now  considered  to  be  models  of  what  should  be  erected 
in  every  town.  The  22,000  back-to-back  houses,  devoid  of  ventilation  and 
sanitation,  have  been  replaced  with  wholesome  modern  dwellings.  The  number 
of  public  houses  has  been  reduced  from  2,300  to  1,366  ;  and  the  death-rate  in 
the  insanitary  areas,  which  ranged  from  40  to  60  per  1,000  per  annum,  has  been 
reduced  to  28  per  1,000,  the  average  for  the  whole  city  being  only  18-5  per  1,000. 
The  betterment  of  the  conditions  of  life  did  not,  however,  stop  at  rehousing ; 
streets  were  widened,  an  impervious  system  of  pavement  was  adopted,  and 
a  new  copious  supply  of  water  introduced.  Liverpool  may  claim  to  be  the  first 
city  to  give  lungs  to  her  people  by  the  opening  up  of  parks  and  spaces ;  she  is 
now  surrounded  by  a  noble  belt  of  spacious  public  parks,  and  some  seventy 
gardens  and  recreation  grounds  open  to  the  public  are  scattered  about  the 
city.  She  was  also  the  first  city  to  take  advantage  of  the  Ewart  Act,  and  to 
establish  public  libraries  and  reading  rooms.  We  may  claim  that  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  betterment  of  the  conditions  of  life  our  city  stands  in  the 
forefront.  The  task  has  been  difficult  and  strenuous.  With  a  large  seafaring 
population,  and  with  upwards  of  200,000  Irish  people  to  deal  with,  the  problems 
to  be  grappled  with  and  solved  have  been  many  and  great. 

Of  the  outward  expression  of  the  city's  wealth  we  can  point  to  public 
buildings  of  no  mean  order.  Our  St.  George's  Hall,  Town  Hall,  and  Exchange 
Buildings  are  significant  examples,  and  if  Professor  Kiley  has  described  the 
three  great  palatial  buildings  recently  erected  upon  the  St.  George's  Plaza  as 
being  respectively  plebeian,  patrician,  and  nouveau  riche,  they  are  all  good 
examples  of  modern  architecture ;  but  the  crowning  work  of  all,  massive  and 
dignified  in  its  design,  will  be  our  cathedral,  now  in  course  of  erection  on  a 
commanding  site  which  dominates  the  city. 

Nor  has  Liverpool  been  lacking  in  intellectual  life.  We  take  pride  in  the 
achievements  of  Horrox,  Eoscoe,  Gladstone,  and  Mrs.  Hemans  ;  we  can  point 
to  our  university  and  its  manifold  activities,  to  our  Council  of  Education 
which  has  built  a  ladder  leading  up  from  the  elementary  school  to  the  uni- 
versity, to  our  Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  and  the  Liverpool  School  of  Painters 
in  Watercolours. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  establish  the  claim  of  Liverpool  to  be  con- 
sidered imperial,  in  her  municipal  administration,  in  the  magnitude  of  her 
commerce,  the  activity  of  her  intellectual  life,  her  situation  on  the  bounding 
waters  of  a  great  estuary,  her  streets,  her  public  buildings,  and  her  charitable 
institutions,  the  latter  of  which  are  far  reaching  and  excellent  in  their  activities. 
Some  day,  I  understand,  it  is  hoped  the  Liverpool  Branch  of  the  Eoyal 
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Colonial  Institute  will  have  a  fine  building  of  its  own,  which  will  in  a 
way  serve  to  emphasise  the  imperial  side  of  the  city's  history.  Pro- 
fessor Kamsay  Muir  asks  what  will  be  the  verdict  of  posterity  when  her 
trade  has  passed  away,  her  docks  are  empty,  her  wharves  and  streets  grass- 
grown.  Will  traders  come  to  Liverpool  as  they  now  visit  Carthage,  to 
view  the  inexpressive  relics  of  a  people  that  pursued  gain  with  a  remorseless 
energy,  only  to  be  blotted  out  ?  Or  will  they  come  in  the  spirit  in  which  we 
still  visit  Athens  or  Florence,  to  see  a  real  city,  a  city  which  for  that  reason 
the  world  can  never  allow  itself  to  forget  ?  We  shall  earn  this  crown  of 
immortality  if  we  live  and  act  imperially  as  the  citizens  of  no  mean  city,  if 
we  do  not  lay  waste  our  powers,  nor,  to  quote  the  fine  words  of  Milton  : 

"  Nor  only  use 

For  precept,  what  well  used  had  been  the  pledge 
Of  immortality." 

WILLIAM  A.  FORWOOD. 


FLORIN  VERSUS  RUPEE. 
The  East  African  Currency  Question. 

KENYA  Colony  and  the  mandated  territory  Tanganyika  are  in  the  throes  of 
a  currency  problem  of  the  first  magnitude ;  and  as  its  correct  solution  means 
life  or  death  to  planting,  it  is  exercising  much  anxious  thought  amongst  those 
intimately  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  East  Africa.  The  rupee  is  a  legacy 
of  early  trading  connections  with  India,  and  undesignedly  it  found  its  way 
through  Zanzibar  and  Mombasa  right  up  and  down  the  coast  of  East  Africa 
far  inland,  until  it  became  the  current  coin,  not  only  in  British,  but  in 
German  territory.  From  the  borders  of  Portuguese  possessions  to  Somaliland 
11  degrees  South  to  4  degrees  North,  the  rupee  penetrated  deep  into  the 
forest  recesses  of  the  Congo,  and  the  whole  trade  of  equatorial  East  Africa  has 
depended  upon  it. 

As  long  as  the  value  was  maintained  at  Is.  4d.,  or  fifteen  to  the  pound 
sterling,  as  established  by  the  Indian  Currency  Act  passed  in  1906,  every- 
one loved  the  rupee  and  there  were  no  conscientious  objectors  to  it,  but 
when,  in  common  with  silver,  it  began  to  jump  about  in  wild  and  in- 
calculable fluctuations,  soaring  finally  to  the  dizzy  height  of  2s.  9d.,  double 
its  original  value,  things  became  decidedly  uncomfortable  for  planters,  who 
found  their  costs  doubled,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  found  the  selling  price 
of  their  produce  halved,  since  practically  all  the  exports  from  East  Africa 
are  marketed  in  England,  and  the  pound  only  fetched  1\  rupees.  Coinci- 
dentally  with  the  rise  in  the  rupee  came  a  fall  in  the  value  of  raw  material, 
so  that  industries  such  as  sisal  fell  between  two  stools  and  in  a  few 
months  were  plunged  from  their  zenith  to  the  other  extreme.  Agitation  was 
at  once  set  on  foot  to  urge  the  Colonial  Office  to  fix  the  value  of  the  rupee  at 
Is.  4d.,  and  thus  enable  the  planters,  who  had  borrowed  from  the  banks  for 
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development  purposes,  to  refund  their  loans  at  their  original  value,  and  further 
to  help  wages  to  remain  at  their  previous  level.  It  was  pointed  out  that  East 
Africa  is  financed  from  England  and  not  from  India,  and  that  the  unity  of 
value  should  be  the  sovereign  or  pound  and  not  the  rupee.  A  struggle  between 
the  banking  and  planting  interests  ensued,  and  negotiations  took  place  with 
the  Colonial  Office,  who  saw  the  dangers  of  interference  with  currency,  hesitated 
and  delayed  action,  but  finally  under  extreme  pressure,  and  in  view  of  the 
necessity  of  meeting  the  admittedly  serious  situation,  agreed,  when  the  rupee 
touched  2s.  8d.  as  a  compromise,  to  establish  two  shillings  as  the  value, 
to  call  the  new  coin  a  florin,  to  mint  it  the  same  alloy  as  the  new  British  silver 
coinage,  namely  50  per  cent,  silver  content,  and  to  make  it  current  coin  in 
Kenya  and  Tanganyika,  but  not  in  Zanzibar,  on  account  of  the  latter's  close 
trading  connection  with  India.  One  school  of  planters  urged  that  the  standard 
coin  should  be  the  shilling,  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  tend  to  stabilise 
wages  on  a  lower  basis,  and  to  make  living  cheaper  than  in  a  country  with 
a  florin  standard  coin,  the  franc  for  instance  purchasing  more  in  France 
proportionately  to  its  value  than  the  gulden  in  Holland,  whose  value  is 
double. 

It  takes  time  to  mint  and  issue  a  new  coin,  especially  if  it  be  of  a  new 
alloy,  and  several  months  elapsed  before  the  first  florin  appeared.  Meanwhile, 
silver  had  had  a  serious  fall  in  value,  and  with  it  tumbled  the  rupee,  until  it 
completed  the  cycle  by  again  touching  Is.  4f<2.  at  the  end  of  last  December. 
Although  the  circulation  of  rupees  in  East  Africa  is  estimated  at  some 
48,000,000,  up  to  date  only  about  5,000,000  of  the  new  florins  have  been 
issued  from  London  to  the  banks  in  East  Africa,  and  there  has  been  no  great 
run  on  the  new  coin ;  so  that  for  all  practical  purposes  the  rupee  continues  its 
function  as  the  current  coin,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  Colonial  Office  cannot 
recall  it  until  sufficient  florins  be  minted  and  issued  to  supply  adequate 
currency.  Thus  we  have  the  Gilbertian  situation  of  a  debased  coin  of  the 
face  value  of  two  shillings  and  the  intrinsic  value  of  ninepence  as  legal 
tender,  while  the  current  coin  is  the  rupee,  whose  market  value  is  now 
eighteenpence,  the  intrinsic  value  being  also  eighteenpence. 

The  colony  is  thus  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  Eupees  in  Zanzibar  have 
a  market  value  of  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  while  across  the  Channel,  thirty 
miles  away,  they  exchange  for  two  shillings.  Thus  a  temptation  is  put  before 
the  smuggler,  and  he  is  not  slow  to  profit  by  it.  Unquestionably  wholesale 
smuggling  of  rupees  from  India  via  Zanzibar  is  now  taking  place.  So  serious 
is  this  situation  that  funds  at  the  coast  which  had  been  accumulated  by  the 
small  trader  to  settle  accounts  are  being  used  to  purchase  sterling  drafts  on 
England  to  remit  to  Bombay,  and  then  transfer  the  funds  back  to  East  Africa 
in  goods  or  otherwise.  It  is  mate  in  three  moves  to  achieve  the  conversion 
of  a  one- shilling- and- sixpenny  coin  into  a  two-shilling  value  at  a  trifling  cost. 
It  is  unlikely  that  anything  can  stop  the  importation  of  Indian  rupees  on  a 
large  scale,  even  although  the  Colonial  Office  should  decide  to  demonetise  the 
coin,  and  it  seems  scarcely  feasible  to  have  both  debased  florins  and  pure  silver 
rupees  in  circulation  at  the  same  time.  At  equal  value  Gresham's  law  would 
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come  into  force,  bad  money  driving  out  good,  but  when  the  bad  money  is 
officially  decreed  of  greater  value  than  the  good,  it  will  be  decidedly  interesting 
to  see  what  results. 

Meanwhile,  if  the  rupee  should  remain  at  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  the 
planter  would  be  in  a  position  to  meet  costs  and  turn  a  loss  into  a  profit  if 
he  could  employ  the  rupee  at  its  market  value,  but  how  long  will  silver  remain 
cheap  and  the  rupee  at  its  present  value  ?  It  is  admitted  that  one  cause  for 
the  rupee  being  so  low  is  the  restricted  exports  from  India  ;  but  when  the 
present  financial  stringency  shall  be  eased,  and  there  are  happily  already 
since  the  New  Year  signs  of  improvement,  goodsnow  held  back  in  India  in 
substantial  quantities  will  find  a  demand  in  Europe,  exports  will  set  in  on 
a  larger  scale,  and  we  may  well  see  the  rupee  back  to  two  shillings.  Therefore 
those  who  now  deem  it  expedient  to  reintroduce  the  rupee,  and  allow  it  to 
be  current  coin  in  East  Africa  at  its  true  market  value,  must  be  prepared  to 
sacrifice  for  ever  that  stability  which  was  the  end  in  view,  when  it  was  decided 
to  introduce  the  florin  as  current  coin  and  to  fix  its  value  at  one  tenth  of  a 
pound  sterling. 

Let  it  be  repeated,  East  Africa  is  financed  from  London  and  not  from 
Bombay,  and  its  financial  system  should  be  allied  to  the  British  and  not  to  the 

East  Indian.  TTr 

ALFEED  WIGGLESWORTH. 


THE    SPIRIT    OF    CANADA. 

By  ELLIS  T.  POWELL,  D.Sc.,  LL.B. 

[SiR  CAMPBELL  STUART  said  :  It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  this  evening 
and  to  introduce  to  you  so  distinguished  a  student  of  Imperial  affairs  as  Dr.  Ellis 
Powell.  He  has  given  much  time  and  much  thought  to  a  subject  the  story  of  which 
does  any  man  honour,  and  I  feel  it  is  a  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  take  the  chair 
on  this  occasion.  Dr.  Ellis  Powell  will  tell  you  of  Canada  as  he  has  interpreted  that 
great  country.  I  am  glad  to  think  that  in  the  Motherland  so  much  time  is  given 
nowadays  to  discussing  the  affairs  and  problems  and  the  ideals  of  our  great  Dominion, 
and  I  think  we  owe  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  for  its 
continued  service  in  this  respect.  This  service  reminds  me  very  forcibly  this  evening 
of  the  important  part  which  the  Canadian  Club  plays  in  Canada — an  Institution 
distinctly  Canadian  in  character,  which  permits  of  prominent  men  addressing 
gatherings  in  the  chief  cities  and  towns  of  Canada,  the  speeches  being  limited  to  half 
an  hour  and  the  luncheon  itself  also  to  half  an  hour.  My  reason  for  referring  to  the 
Canada  Club  now  is  that  one  thing  which  impressed  me  personally,  revisiting  Canada 
in  recent  years,  is  the  difference  in  outlook  between  that  great  part  of  the  Dominion 
which  lies  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  that  part  which  lies  towards  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  will  be  possible,  I  hope,  for  the  Canada  Club — I  am  glad  to  say  this  in 

*  Paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  held  at  Edward  VII.  Booms,  Hotel 
Victoria,  on  Tuesday,  January  11,  1921,  at  8.30  p.m.,  Sir  Campbell  Stuart,  K.B.E.,  in  the  Chair. 
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London  to-night — apart  from  entertaining  distinguished  citizens  from  every  part  of 
the  world,  to  avail  themselves  also  of  the  great  opportunity  which  is  given  to  them 
to  invite  to  their  platform  eminent  men  from  Western  Canada  to  speak  to  Eastern 
Canada,  and,  vice  versa,  men  from  the  East  to  speak  to  the  men  of  the  West.  It 
seems  to  me,  taking  into  consideration  the  geographical  formation  of  Canada,  that 
it  is  important  to  adjust  this  difference  of  outlook  by  arranging  for  an  interchange 
of  views  between  the  two  great  sections  which  constitute  the  Dominion — Western 
and  Eastern  Canada.  Meanwhile,  we  are  confronted  in  this  country  by  an  ever- 
growing necessity  of  learning  to  appreciate  the  conditions  and  thoughts  of  all  the 
peoples  of  this  Empire  and  of  understanding  their  points  of  view  in  matters  of 
imperial,  national,  and  even  local  interest.] 

IT  must  be  something  like  ten  years  since  I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  on  the  Industrial  Development  of  Canada.  On  that  occa- 
sion we  had  for  Chairman  my  venerable  and  venerated  friend,  the  late  Lord  Strath- 
cona,  himself  one  of  the  builders  of  the  Canada  which  we  see  to-day.  When  he  took 
the  Chair  Lord  Strathcona  was  ninety  years  of  age,  and  one  of  the  veterans  of  the 
Dominion.  To-night  we  have  for  our  Chairman  one  of  the  younger  men  of  Canada, 
and  I  count  it  a  privilege  to  speak  to  you  about  the  Spirit  of  Canada  under  the  chair- 
manship of  one  who  is  himself  conspicuously  imbued  with  it.  I  was  in  Canada  in 
1910,  again  in  1911,  and  again  in  1912.  Last  year  I  was  one  of  the  London  delegates 
to  the  Imperial  Press  Conference  which  sat  at  Ottawa,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord 
Burnham,  and  your  present  Chairman  was  a  fellow-delegate  with  me.  After  the 
Conference  the  boundless  cordiality  of  the  Canadians  inspired  them  into  taking  us 
for  a  tour  right  across  the  continent,  as  far  as  Vancouver  Island  and  back,  8,000 
miles  in  all.  In  the  course  of  that  journey  I  had  unique  opportunities  of  studying 
Canadian  ideals  at  close  quarters,  and  of  comparing  Canada  after  the  war  with  the 
Dominion  which  I  knew  so  well  in  the  days  before  the  cataclysm.  That  is  the  reason 
why  I  propose  to  devote  this  evening's  paper  not  to  any  aspect  of  the  material 
resources  of  Canada,  stupendous  as  they  are,  but  rather  to  some  attempt  at  the 
analysis  of  the  policy  which  guides  our  Canadian  fellow-citizens  in  the  administration 
and  development  of  their  great  possessions,  as  well  as  of  the  spirit  by  which  that 
policy  is  inspired  and  animated. 

The  mere  mention  of  Lord  Strathcona 's  name  suggests  the  primary  characteristic  of 
the  Canadian  spirit — to  wit,  its  indomitableness.  Lord  Strathcona  was  a  conspicuous 
example  of  it,  and  even  more  conspicuous  than  his  personality  was  the  mighty  task 
with  which  he  was  associated — I  mean  the  task  which  was  the  foundation-stone 
of  Canada  as  we  see  it  to-day — the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  As  one  contem- 
plates that  railway  carried  west  from  Toronto,  round  the  northern  extremity  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  through  the  desolate  500  miles  of  territory  that  separate  Fort  William 
and  Port  Arthur  from  Winnipeg  :  as  one  travels  in  the  path  of  the  setting  sun  from 
Winnipeg  to  Calgary,  across  the  vast  ocean  of  prairie  :  as  one  glimpses  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  rising  up  like  impregnable  and  impassable  bastions  in  the  path  of  the 
engineer  :  and  as  one  reflects  that  all  these  obstacles,  so  various  and  yet  so  terrible, 
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were  overcome  by  the  dauntless  courage  and  patience  of  Lord  Strathcona  and  his 
colleagues,  one  asks,  Is  there  any  obstacle  which  is  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  sur- 
mount ?  Take  the  Canadian  Pacific  from  Kamloops  to  Vancouver  as  an  example. 
Hour  after  hour  the  train  winds  along  the  face  of  a  precipice,  on  a  ledge  which  is, 
for  great  distances,  just  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  track  and  no  more.  Again 
and  again  it  seems  that  the  line  must  come  to  an  end,  in  view  of  the  colossal  barriers 
which  loom  in  every  direction  :  and  again  and  again  there  is  a  plunge  through  the 
heart  of  the  cliff,  or  a  passage  across  the  roaring  torrent  of  the  river  far  below,  and 
the  train  goes  on.  Take  again  the  descent  from  the  summit  of  the  Kicking  Horse 
Pass  down  into  the  valley  of  the  river.  Here  are  the  corkscrew  tunnels,  cut  in  the 
bowels  of  the  mountain,  crossing  and  recrossing,  so  that  the  traveller  loses  all  sense 
of  direction,  and  only  realises  that  he  is  gradually  and  safely  descending  to  the  railway 
which  he  can  see  hundreds  of  feet  below.  Some  of  these  tunnels  are  of  comparatively 
recent  construction,  but  the  passage  of  the  mountains  remains,  for  all  time,  a  monu- 
ment of  the  skill  and  daring  which  engineered  it.  Of  course  we  know  that  other 
passes  have  been  conquered  as  well  as  the  Kicking  Horse.  The  Yellow  Head  is  now 
pierced  both  by  the  Canadian  National  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  But  it  is 
easier  to  do  a  thing  a  second  or  third  time,  especially  if  it  be  particularly  arduous 
and  dangerous,  than  it  is  to  make  the  first  attempt,  and  to  do  it  successfully.  To 
me  the  Canadian  Pacific  is  a  staggering  example  of  the  indomitable  Canadian  spirit. 
When  you  have  seen  it,  you  do  not  wonder  at  the  later  conquests,  whether  in  the 
same  field  or  in  others.  And  when  you  have  pondered  on  it,  and  on  the  later  examples 
of  the  working  of  the  same  spirit  now  scattered  over  the  whole  vast  Dominion,  you 
may  be  inclined  to  share  the  view  which  a  few  months  ago  I  expressed  to  my  appre- 
ciative Canadian  audiences — to  wit,  the  conviction  that  Canada,  and  not  the  United 
States,  is  destined  to  dominate  the  whole  future  of  the  North  American  Continent. 

It  seems  a  bold  forecast.  But  bear  in  mind  that  the  United  States  have  had  at 
least  a  century's  start,  taking  all  the  facts  into  consideration.  Canada  at  the  moment, 
the  Canada  which  has  done  so  much,  is  a  mere  strip  of  inhabited  territory  extending 
a  few  hundreds  of  miles  northwards  from  the  United  States  frontier.  What  there  is 
beyond  that  strip,  nobody  knows.  There  may  be,  and  there  probably  are,  resources 
of  illimitable  value.  But  they  are  as  yet  -almost  entirely  untouched.  The  two 
obstacles  to  their  exploration  and  exploitation  are  the  severe  climate  and  the  sparse 
population.  But  climatic  conditions  have  seldom  availed  to  stop  the  march  of 
British  enterprise,  especially  where,  as  here,  they  can  be  conquered  by  the  hardihood 
and  endurance  which  are  prominent  factors  of  the  Canadian  make-up.  As  for  the 
sparseness  of  the  population,  it  will  partly  cure  itself  by  means  of  natural  increase, 
and  it  will  be  partly  alleviated  by  the  incessant  inflow  from  Europe.  I  think  the  two 
influences  combined  will  give  Canada  a  population  of  50,000,000  within  the  next 
fifty  years,  and  of  100,000,000  within  the  next  century.  With  a  population  of 
100,000,000,  plus  Imperial  "  vision,"  Canada  will  dominate  the  North  American 
continent.  Nay,  she  will  become  the  focus  of  the  Empire — not  ousting  the  traditional 
supremacy  of  Britain,  which  rests  on  something  much  more  permanent  than  popu- 
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lation  or  wealth  ;  but  wielding  a  power  proportionate  to  her  economic  status,  by 
that  time,  doubtless,  the  highest  in  the  Empire. 

We  have  glanced  at  the  superb  courage  of  the  Canadian  railway  builders.  Another, 
bub  totally  different,  instance  of  Canadian  daring  is  to  be  found  in  the  effort  to  evolve 
a  new  animal,  because  Providence  omitted  to  provide  one  which  was  adaptable  for 
the  necessities  of  the  case.  There  are,  as  we  all  know,  immense  tracts  of  country,  to 
the  south  of  Hudson's  Bay,  which  are,  at  present,  of  no  economic  account ;  nor  is 
there,  on  the  face  of  it,  any  prospect  of  their  becoming  other  than  what  they  are. 
You  might  turn  buffalo  on  to  them — for  Canadian  foresight  has  saved  the  buffalo 
from  extinction,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  breed  in  ample  numbers.  But  then 
the  buffalo  does  not  provide  a  beef  that  is  marketable  the  world  over,  whatever  the 
Indian  and  the  trapper  may  think  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  domestic  ox  would 
not  thrive  in  these  vast  but  inclement  wastes.  The  steer  would  turn  tail,  where  the 
buffalo,  protected  by  his  shaggy  front,  would  graze  right  into  the  blizzard.  Conse- 
quently, Canada  has  set  herself  to  solve  the  problem  of  evolving  an  animal  hardy 
enough  to  stand  the  blizzard,  and  yet  producing  an  acceptable  brand  of  beef.  This 
has  been  effected  by  crossing  the  buffalo  with  domestic  cattle,  at  first  half  and  half, 
of  course,  but  now  in  various  proportions  so  as  to  attain  the  best  possible  com- 
bination of  a  hardy  habit  with  a  succulent  flesh. 

The  experiment  has  been  a  complete  success — all  the  more  so  because  the  hybrids 
are  themselves  fertile,  unlike  the  mule,  in  the  case  of  another  experiment  of  the  same 
kind.  The  new  animal  is  called  the  cattalo — itself  a  hybrid  word  formed  of  the  first 
syllable  of  "  cattle  "  and  the  last  syllable  of  "  buffalo."  They  are  to  be  seen  in  large 
numbers  on  the  Canadian  Government's  special  reserve,  hundreds  of  square  miles  in 
area,  at  Wainright.  I  had  the  good  luck  to  find  myself  in  the  company  of  the  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  reservation  early  in  September  last,  and  although  we  had  to 
travel  a  long  way  over  the  virgin  prairie  in  a  motor  car,  we  ran  down  the  cattalo  at 
last.  They  are  magnificent  animals,  bigger  and  handsomer  than  the  progenitors  on 
either  side.  They  are  perfectly  docile,  though  they  weigh  over  a  ton  apiece.  In  fact, 
they  followed  the  keeper  about  like  dogs,  in  search  of  the  raw  potatoes  with  which 
he  had  stuffed  his  pockets  for  them.  I  believe  11,000  were  bred  last  year,  and  at  no 
distant  date  the  meat  supply  of  the  world  will  be  immensely  augmented  from  this 
source — none  too  soon,  either,  judging  from  the  current  price  of  beef.  The  cattalo 
is  a  triumph  of  the  Canadian  spirit.  The  circumstances  of  my  own  inspection  of  the 
new  animals  were  quite  auspicious.  There  were  only  three  of  us  (besides  the  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  reservation)  in  the  motor  car  which  ultimately  took  us  to  the 
gigantic  creatures.  One  of  the  three  was  my  wife.  The  second  was  Mr.  T.  E.  Naylor, 
a  brother  delegate  to  the  Imperial  Press  Conference,  Secretary  of  the  London  Society 
of  Compositors,  and  a  prominent  representative  of  labour  interests.  The  third  was 
myself,  for  thirty  years  the  interpreter  of  financial  opinion  through  the  daily  news- 
paper of  which  I  was  at  that  time  the  editor.  I  fancy  I  see  the  long  arm  of  felicitous 
coincidence  in  the  association  of  Labour  and  Finance  at  the  inspection  of  an  animal 
which  is  destined  to  add  so  largely  to  the  meat  supplies  of  the  world,  and  in  that 
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way,  perhaps  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  some  of  the  most  acute  problems  of  the  age 
upon  which  we  are  entering. 

Another  very  picturesque  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  Canada  is  a  utilitarianism, 
severe  where  it  is  apt,  but  practised  side  by  side  with  a  lavishness,  equally  pro- 
nounced, where  the  latter  seems  to  be  justified  by  the  common  interest.  I  wonder 
if  I  could  give  a  pointed  illustration  of  that  striking  combination.  Well,  you  are 
all  familiar  with  the  English  steam  locomotive.  The  great  express  engines  are  beau- 
tifully decorated — the  blue  of  the  Great  Eastern,  the  green  of  the  Great  Northern 
— decorated  with  gold,  and  lines,  and  polished  brass  work,  and  what  not.  Now 
from  the  utilitarian  point  of  view  all  that  decoration  is  superfluous.  The  engine 
draws  no  heavier  load,  goes  at  no  swifter  pace,  because  it  is  a  thing  of  beauty  to  the 
artistic  eye.  And  those  of  you  who  know  the  Canadian  engine  are  aware  that  beyond 
the  suggestion  of  all  but  omnipotent  power,  there  is  little  of  beauty  about  it.  I 
recall  a  monster  locomotive  which,  as  I  was  told,  could  go  away  with  3,000  tons  behind 
the  tender.  It  was  painted  dead  black  all  over.  Except  the  parts  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  smooth  running,  there  had  been  but  little  planing  or  bevelling  of  the  frame 
work.  The  castings  were  in  the  rough,  and  their  uncouthness  would  have  appalled  an 
English  locomotive  builder.  But  all  that  had  been  saved  by  omitting  the  elaboration 
of  superfluous  features  had  gone  in  extra  strength,  fit  to  withstand  the  tremendous 
wear  and  tear  of  Canadian  traffic.  You  see  the  same  characteristic  in  the  railway 
stations.  There  are  rarely  platforms,  or  any  of  the  miscellaneous  addenda  to  which 
we  are  accustomed  at  a  great  terminus.  There  is  just  what  is  necessary  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  business  of  the  station,  and  no  more.  In  a  few  instances,  in  the  chief 
cities  of  the  Dominion,  the  termini  are  elaborate  and  handsome  structures  ;  but 
broadly  speaking,  the  utilitarian  brand  is  on  them  all.  Not  so  with  the  homes  of  the 
legislature,  however.  Here,  in  Canadian  opinion,  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be 
lavish  architectural  beauty,  set  in  an  environment  that  shall  impress  and  inspire  the 
mind  of  the  legislator.  The  result  is  a  distinction  which  makes  the  homes  of  the 
legislatures,  both  Federal  and  Provincial,  rank  among  the  noblest  sights  of  Canada. 
I  daresay  it  is  arguable  that  the  thing  is  overdone.  But  at  any  rate,  even  if  there  is 
a  little  exaggeration,  the  spirit  at  the  back  of  it  is  wholesome  and  ennobling.  Don't 
waste  beauty  where  beauty  can  serve  no  purpose  ;  but  where  it  can,  bestow  it  with 
unstinted  hand.  That  seems  to  be  the  aesthetic  philosophy,  perhaps  half  uncon- 
sciously formulated,  of  our  Canadian  fellow-citizens.  I  see  in  it  a  most  promising 
and  prolific  principle,  the  germ  of  a  magnificent  expansion  of  the  faculties  to  which 
it  appeals. 

There  is  another  example  of  the  Spirit  of  Canada,  and  a  lesson  for  ourselves,  in 
the  utilisation  of  natural  forces  which  is  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  Dominion  policy. 
Enormous  supplies  of  power  are  drawn  from  Niagara.  They  are  used  not  only  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  falls  themselves,  but  are  conveyed  over  great  distances 
for  use  elsewhere.  A  very  large  share  of  the  power  goes  to  Toronto,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  lake.  When  I  was  at  Guelph,  in  Ontario,  and  admired  the  brilliant  lighting 
of  the  streets,  I  was  told  that  Niagara  kept  the  lamps  going — nay,  said  my  informant, 
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not  only  that,  but  Niagara  cooks  the  meals,  and  irons  and  airs  the  shirts  for  the 
citizens  of  Guelph.  Further  west  there  is  the  same  story  everywhere.  In  one  place 
50,000  horse-power  is  harnessed,  in  another  40,000,  and  the  visitor  is  told  that 
ten  times  this  amount  is  available  whenever  the  need  arises.  The  idea — which 
is  the  core  of  a  clear-cut  policy,  and  not  a  mere  vague  aspiration — is  to  put 
the  severe  physical  labour  of  the  world  upon  the  shoulders  of  its  natural  forces,  as 
if  they  were  Titans  toiling  at  the  behest  of  their  masters.  Meanwhile  man,  thus 
freed  from  exhausting  toil,  has  the  more  time  and  energy  to  devote  to  the  mighty 
spiritual,  social,  and  physical  problems  that  confront  him  at  every  point  of  the  intel- 
lectual horizon  in  this  marvellous  age  of  the  world.  Thus  far  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind we  have  been  compelled  to  engage  ourselves  quite  disproportionately  with 
the  problem  of  providing  subsistence,  or  performing  the  trivial  round,  the  common 
task.  For  the  individual,  and  for  the  race,  it  has  often  been  disheartening  toil,  and 
the  necessity  of  submitting  to  it  has  been  a  drag  upon  the  wheels  of  civilisation  for 
centuries  past.  What  a  change  will  be  wrought  when  the  Titans  of  Niagara,  the 
colossal  energies  locked  up  in  every  flowing  river,  the  immeasurable  potencies  wasted 
every  day  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides,  are  all  yoked  to  the  chariot  of  human  pro- 
gress !  And  Canada  is  fully  alive  to  the  attractions  of  that  programme.  In  the 
Dominion  steelworks  at  Sydney  I  saw  immense  masses  of  metal  tossed  about  like 
tennis  balls  by  the  use  of  electric  energy.  Man  simply  controlled  and  guided,  while 
Natute  did  the  work.  I  am  sure  that  Canada,  in  harnessing  these  tremendous  ener- 
gies, and  doing  it  of  deliberate  purpose,  is  translating  into  fact  and  practice  the  ancient 
principle  that  "  man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth 
out  of  the  mouth  of  God."  He  is  not  for  all  time  to  be  harassed  by  the  carking  care 
of  earning  the  bread  that  perisheth.  Rather  is  he  to  let  Nature  do  it  for  him,  so 
that  he  may  have  leisure  to  study  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of 
God — that  is  to  say,  to  investigate  and  comprehend  the  spiritual,,  social,  scientific, 
and  intellectual  laws  which  he  must  understand  and  obey  if  he  is  to  make  the  most 
of  his  brief  terrestrial  career.  It  is  a  magnificent  philosophy  of  existence,  pregnant 
with  untold  blessing  for  the  land  that  understands  it  and  acts  up  to  its  prolific 
teaching. 

In  this  connection  every  penetrating  observer  of  Canada  must  be  delighted  to 
see  how  thoroughly  alive  she  is  to  the  wholesome  effect  of  expanse,  roominess,  and 
even  vastness  upon  the  human  creature.  I  do  not  mean  the  expanse  of  loneliness, 
which  is  quite  another  thing.  What  I  have  in  mind  is  the  effort  to  expel  altogether 
that  sense  of  being  cramped  and  stifled  which  oppresses  us  so  much  in  the  cities  of 
Europe,  most  of  them  planned,  like  inner  London,  in  mediaeval  times,  and  still  suffer- 
ing from  overbuilding  and  overcrowding.  This  error  has  been,  to  some  extent,  per- 
petuated in  what  are  relatively  the  senior  Canadian  cities,  such  as  St.  John,  Halifax, 
Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Toronto,  at  least  in  the  older  sections  of  them.  In  the  newer 
parts  the  gospel  of  expanse  has  begun  to  be  accepted  and  adopted.  But  when 
one  goes  west,  where  cities  are  being  modelled  upon  the  ideals  that  have  grown  up  in 
the  last  twenty  years,  the  fruit  of  the  new  spirit  becomes  much  more  apparent.  In 
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Winnipeg,  for  instance,  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  has  carried  the  civic  ideal  all  the  way 
from  squalor  to  magnificent  distances.  Forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  so  I  have  been 
told,  Main  Street  was  paved  only  by  a  single  plank,  with  an  ocean  of  mud  on 
either  side.  A  belated  citizen,  proceeding  home  in  the  dark,  and  carrying  some  con- 
siderable cargo  in  the  shape  of  whiskey,  missed  the  causeway,  and  was  engulfed  in 
the  mud.  His  yells  brought  the  solitary  policeman  of  the  place. 

"  Can't  you  keep  on  the pavement  ?  "  inquired  that  functionary. 

"  D'ye  think  I'm  a  blarsted  tight-rope  walker  ?  "  was  the  indignant  reply. 

In  place  of  the  single  plank,  requiring  the  balance  of  a  tight-rope  walker, 
Winnipeg  to-day  has  boulevards  which  are  models  for  European  imitation. 
At  each  side  is  a  wide  causeway  for  pedestrians.  Then,  adjacent  to  this,  and 
each  side,  is  a  wide  road  for  wheeled  traffic.  In  the  centre  is  a  special  space 
for  the  trams,  one  line  each  way,  with  a  patch  of  shaded  greensward  on  each 
side  of  the  rails  making  a  shady  path  all  down  the  middle  of  the  street.  Again,  at 
Regina,  the  Legislative  Buildings  are  set  so  as  to  look  out  upon  vast  expanses 
of  green  turf  and  glistening  water.  Still  further  west,  there  is  the  same  resolve  to 
avoid  being  shut  in,  the  same  effort  to  retain  the  ennobling  influence  of  large  and 
wide  vistas.  There  the  effort  is  not  directed  to  wide  streets  and  open  spaces  within 
the  municipal  area.  It  goes  on  to  the  preservation  of  enormous  tracts  of  country, 
running  to  hundreds  of  square  miles,  in  their  primeval  beauty,  so  that  for  all  time  to 
come  the  Canadian  of  the  future  may  see  the  land  as  it  was  when  his  forefathers  first 
began  to  make  it  into  a  thriving  Empire.  The  effect  of  these  devices  is  palpable 
on  the  Western  character,  which  is  something  quite  different  from  the  temperament 
of  the  East.  There  is  a  romance,  a  daring,  an  independence,  an  unconventionality 
in  the  West  which  is  most  wonderfully  grateful  to  the  European  visitor  ;  in  fact  it 
places  him  under  a  spell  from  which  he  never  again  entirely  escapes.  No  allusion  to 
this  factor  of  Canadian  social  policy  would  be  complete  if  it  omitted  mention  of  its 
extension  to  the  animals.  Canada  has  rescued  the  buffalo  and  the  beaver  from  extinc- 
tion ;  but  for  the  enlightened  policy  of  the  last  few  years  they  would  have  joined  the 
dodo  and  the  bustard  in  the  list  of  prehistoric  creatures.  As  it  is,  Jasper  Park,  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  teeming  with  wild  animals,  preserved  in  their  natural 
fastnesses,  and  breeding  under  conditions  all  but  indistinguishable  from  those  in 
which  Nature  placed  them.  The  superintendent  of  Jasper  Park  showed  me  a  bend 
in  one  of  the  principal  trails.  It  was  originally  bent  of  deliberate  purpose  to  avoid 
a  partridge  sitting  on  her  nest,  but  has  deflected  the  course  of  the  trail  for  all  time. 
I  am  romantic  enough  to  admire  a  policy  which,  in  an  age  in  many  respects  so  hard 
and  materialistic,  can  divert  a  roadway  in  order  that  the  maternal  instinct  of  a  simple 
winged  creature  may  run  its  course  undismayed  and  undisturbed. 

This  eulogy  of  the  West  may  lead  to  the  question — Where  does  the  West  begin  ? 
Is  it  at  Toronto,  whence  the  Canadian  Pacific  "plunges  northwards  into  the  wild 
country  around  Lake  Superior  ?  Or  is  it  at  the  head  of  the  Great  Lakes  them- 
selves, at  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William,  two  cities  ultimately  destined  to  be  one  ? 
Or  is  Winnipeg  the  gateway  of  the  real  West  ?  Well,  Canadians  themselves  wisely 
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refrain  from  any  attempt  at  a  geographical  definition.    They  reply  to  the  question 
in  some  very  beautiful  lines  : — 

Out  where  the  handclasp's  a  little  stronger, 
Out  where  the  smile  dwells  a  little  longer— 
That's  where  the  West  begins. 

Out  where  the  sun's  a  little  brighter, 
Where  the  snow  that  falls  is  a  trifle  whiter, 
Where  the  bonds  of  home  are  a  wee  bit  tighter — 
That's  where  the  West  begins. 

Out  where  the  sky's  a  trifle  bluer, 

Out  where  the  friendship's  a  little  truer, 

Out  where  everything  is  newer- — 

That's  where  the  West  begins. 

Out  where  a  fresher  breeze  is  blowing, 
Where  there's  laughter  in  every  streamlet  flowing, 
Where  there's  more  of  reaping  and  less  of  sowing — 
That's  where  the  West  begins. 

Out  where  the  West  is  in  the  making, 
Where  fewer  hearts  with  despair  are  aching, 
Where  there's  more  of  giving  and  less  of  taking—- 
That's where  the  West  begins. 

Where  there's  more  of  singing  and  less  of  sighing, 
Where  there's  more  of  giving  and  less  of  buying, 
And  a  man  makes  friends  without  half  trying — 
That's  where  the  West  begins. 

If  that  is  correct  (and  I  am  sure  it  is),  then  I  must  put  my  own  conclusion  into  the 
shape  of  a  geographical  paradox,  and  say  that  the  West  begins  at  Sydney,  in  Cape 
Breton  Island,  which  is  the  extreme  easterly  point  of  Canada.  If  the  West  begins 
with  the  blue  skies,  and  the  fresh  breezes,  and  the  overwhelming  welcome,  and  the 
formation  of  unforgettable  friendships,  why,  then,  we  of  the  Imperial  Press  Con- 
ference found  that  Canada  was  all  West. 

It  would  be  futile  to  blink  the  fact  that  American  capital  is  everywhere  in  Canada. 
Moreover,  American  capital  does  not  come  in  only  to  reinforce  Canadian  enterprise. 
If  it  stopped  at  that  the 'phenomenon  would  be  rather  welcome  than  disquieting. 
What  American  capital  seeks  (and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  what  it  gets)  is  the  con- 
trol of  the  enterprise  in  which  it  is  interested.  In  that  case  the  business  remains 
domiciled  in  Canada.  It  bears  a  Canadian  name,  looks  like  a  native  product,  and 
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enjoys  all  the  advantages  conferred  by  the  thoroughness  of  its  British  disguise  : 
while  all  the  time  its  central  control  is  American  to  the  core,  it  is  inspired  by  American 
ideals,  and  disseminates  American  sentiment.  The  Canadians  do  not  like  it.  In  fact, 
they  bitterly  resent  the  blind  strategy  of  economic  forces,  for  which  they  are  in  no 
way  responsible,  but  which  drive  them  into  the  open  arms  of  the  United  States. 
Capital  they  must  have.  Even  in  normal  circumstances  Great  Britain  does  not  (and 
perhaps,  cannot)  send  adequate  supplies  for  a  Dominion  expanding  at  the  rate  of 
Canada.  But  just  now  there  is  the  additional  handicap  of  the  exchange.  A  leading 
man  in  the  West,  who  had  introduced  large  sums  of  English  money  into  Canada,  put 
the  facts  very  vividly.  A  sound  8  per  cent,  proposition,  he  argued,  might  attract 
£50,000  of  English  money  ;  and  if  that  were  the  whole  of  the  facts  of  the  position,  the 
financing  of  Canada  from  Great  Britain  would  not  be  a  difficult  matter  ;  but  it  would, 
at  the  time  when  he  spoke,  have  required  over  £60,000  of  British  money  to  place  £50,000 
in  Canada  ;  and  while  8  per  cent,  on  £50,000  might  be  attractive  enough,  the  same 
return,  spread  over  £60,000,  and  subject  to  British  income-tax,  would  wear  a  rather 
attenuated  appearance.  As  the  exchange  improves,  the  flow  of  capital  to  Canada 
will  undoubtedly  be  augmented  and  accelerated.  But  till  that  time  comes  the 
factor  of  American  influence  will  go  on  growing,  and  it  is  not  a  pleasant  element  of 
the  situation. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood.  I  am  not  going  to  say  one  word  against 
the  great  American  republic,  or  to  criticise  its  methods  or  policy  in  any  shape  or 
form.  I  will  go  further,  and  say  that  I  doubt  if  the  great  majority  of  Americans 
have  the  smallest  sympathy  with  the  malignant  anti-British  policy  which  a  minority 
so  zealously  foments.  Every  time  that  an  Englishman  gives  his  wife  a  black  eye 
(and  they  will  do  it  occasionally),  every  time  that  half-a-dozen  crazy  tipplers  have 
to  be  dispersed  by  the  police,  the  affair  is  magnified  by  the  "  yellow  "  propagandists 
into  the  presage  of  a  bloody  revolution  in  Great  Britain.  Thousands  of  Cana- 
dians who  have  never  seen  the  Motherland  believe  these  tales,  because  American 
newspapers  and  magazines  are  the  staple  of  their  literature.  When  I  was  in  Canada 
I  was  actually  asked  by  a  Canadian  whether  he  might  safely  send  his  daughter  to 
an  English  school,  or  whether,  owing  to  the  revolutionary  conditions,  she  would 
be  exposed  to  insult  and  outrage !  When  that  sort  of  thing  exists,  one  may  be  pro- 
foundly thankful  for  the  exuberant  Canadian  loyalty  which  shows  itself  in  a  hundred 
different  ways,  and  yet  one  may  fear  the  attrition  of  insidious  German-Americanism, 
the  insidious  and  ceaseless  dripping  of  the  water  that  wears  away  the  stone  at  last. 
If  Canada  retains  her  loyalty  and  her  independence,  she  will  not  only  come  to  be 
the  strongest  bulwark  of  Empire,  but  before  the  end  of  the  present  century  she 
will  dominate  the  North  American  Continent.  But  if  she  is  soaked  with  American 
money,  and  bluffed  by  "  cooked  "  news  of  British  happenings,  conveyed  to  her  through 
American  channels,  she  will  sink  to  the  same  parochiality  of  outlook  as  the  United 
States,  and  lose  the  "  vision  "  which  at  present  she  possesses  and  exercises  to  the 
full.  The  contrast  between  the  Imperialist  Canada  of  1921,  with  her  eyes  wide  open 
to  her  splendid  destiny,  and  a  Canada  which  had  become  a  mere  appanage  of  the 
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United  States,  is  so  appalling  that  we  must  spare  no  effort  to  prevent  the  magni- 
ficent phenomenon  of  to-day  from  degenerating  into  something  which  would  be  too 
lamentable  for  contemplation  by  anybody  who  accepted  the  principles  which  this 
Institute  exists  to  maintain  and  propagate. 

On  our  way  home  from  the  Imperial  Press  Conference,  your  Chairman  and  myself 
had  more  than  one  anxious  talk  on  this  very  matter.  Well,  another  delegate  to  the 
conference — Sir  Roderick  Jones,  the  Chairman  and  Managing  Director  of  Reuter's  News 
Agency — had  not  only  discerned  the  trouble,  but  was  at  work  preparing  the  remedy. 
It  was  destined  to  take  the  shape  of  an  all-British  news  service,  working  entirely 
under  British  auspices  and  British  inspiration.  There  will  be  no  American  element 
at  all.  It  will  be  supplied  to  every  daily  newspaper  in  Canada  without  exception, 
with  the  result  that  the  real  facts  about  the  Empire  will  find  their  way  into  every 
journal  in  the  entire  Dominion.  Not  less  than  60,000  words  per  month  will  be  cabled, 
so  that  you  can  judge  what  a  magnificent  instrument  of  Imperial  propaganda  is  to 
be  brought  into  being.  I  say  "  propaganda."  It  is  true  that  there  will  be  no  definite 
attempt  at  anything  of  the  kind  ;  but  you  and  I  know  that  the  best  of  all  Imperial 
propaganda  consists  of  the  truth  about  the  Empire,  and  what  its  sons  are  doing 
the  wide  world  over.  That  is  the  propaganda  with  which  you  have  been  concerned 
in  this  Institute  for  over  half  a  century,  and  with  what  magnificent  results  !  I  am 
not  in  the  secrets  of  the  new  news  service,  but  I  believe  that  its  authors  could  have 
made  it  much  more  profitable  to  themselves  if  they  had  syndicated  it  to  a  selected 
few  of  the  principal  papers  of  the  Dominion,  instead  of  supplying  it  unreservedly 
to  all.  But  they  were  "  out  "  for  the  Empire  first,  and  consequently  the  service 
will  be  open  to  every  Dominion  daily  newspaper,  no  matter  how  modest  its  status 
may  be.  It  is  a  great  achievement,  upon  which  Sir  Roderick  Jones  and  his  co- 
workers  deserve  the  heartiest  congratulations  of  every  man  and  woman  who  wants 
to  see  the  rivets  of  the  Empire  tightened,  so  that  neither  time  nor  circumstance  shall 
ever  loosen  them. 

This  can  be  said  with  the  greater  emphasis  in  the  light  of  the  most  gratifying 
of  all  manifestations  of  the  Spirit  of  Canada — the  one  which  I  have  left  to  the  last. 
Some  account  of  it  will  be  singularly  appropriate  at  a  meeting  of  members  of  an 
Institute  which  has  for  its  motto  "  The  King  and  United  Empire."  I  knew  that 
Canada  was  loyal  to  the  core.  The  war  had  proved  that,  though  the  proof  was 
superfluous  to  most  of  us.  But  I  confess  I  was  all  but  taken  off  my  feet  by 
the  abounding  evidences  of  a  loyalty  and  a  devotion  which  surpassed  all  my 
expectations.  At  a  fairly  early  stage  in  our  journey,  I  was  one  of  the  speakers  who 
responded  for  the  Imperial  Press  delegation  at  the  Civic  banquet  at  Toronto — 
your  distinguished  Chairman  being  another.  Quite  incidentally,  in  the  course  of  my 
speech,  I  mentioned  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  I  say  "  incidentally,"  because 
His  Royal  Highness  was  not  the  direct  subject  of  my  observations.  But  the  mere 
allusion  was  enough  to  start  a  blaze.  I  was  pulled  up  by  an  outburst  of  enthusiastic 
and  irrepressible  applause.  I  had  to  wait  till  it  was  over.  The  mere  name,  without 
any  eulogy,  had  been  like  a  spark  applied  to  tinder.  Of  course  I  know,  and  you 
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know,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  conquers  all  hearts  whithersoever  he  goes.  But  there 
was  more  in  that  Toronto  outburst  than  admiration  springing  from  the  spell  of  a 
charming  personality.  To  put  it  briefly,  Toronto  wanted  to  demonstrate  the  orienta- 
tion of  its  heart,  both  with  regard  to  the  Prince  personally,  and  in  his  responsible 
capacity  as  the  heir-apparent  to  the  Throne  of  this  Empire. 

So  much  was  evident ;  but  it  was  soon  made  clearer  still.  I  had  made  brief  allusion 
to  the  mystic  and  spiritual  aspects  of  the  Kingship,  upon  which  I  had  the  privilege 
of  addressing  the  Institute  only  a  short  time  ago.  When  the  function  closed,  I  was 
surrounded  by  Canadians  who  insisted  that  I  must  tell  them  more  about  these 
absorbing  subjects.  The  end  of  it  was  a  promise  to  address  the  Empire  Club  of 
Toronto  on  my  way  back  from  the  West,  if  circumstances  permitted.  Happily, 
I  was  able  to  honour  the  engagement,  and  all  Toronto's  leading  business  men 
assembled  at  lunch,  not  to  hear  an  address  on  commerce  or  finance  (which  might 
have  put  money  in  their  pockets),  but  to  listen,  with  rapt  attention,  to  an  elucidation 
of  the  higher  aspects  of  the  Empire,  as  they  are  now  beginning  to  loom  large  and 
radiant  on  the  scientific  horizon.  It  was  the  same  everywhere.  At  Kamloops,  in 
the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  late  in  the  evening,  I  addressed  a  crowded  gathering 
on  the  first  floor  of  a  large  public  pavilion.  The  sides  were  open  to  the  air,  .and  on 
the  greensward  below  the  citizens  of  Kamloops  had  assembled  in  the  shape  of  a  huge 
overflow  meeting.  I  was  asked  by  the  Mayor  to  address  both  meetings  at  once, 
which  I  managed  to  do ;  and  here  again  was  the  same  enthusiasm,  the  same  thirst 
for  knowledge  of  the  highest  Imperial  aspirations,  the  same  devotion  to  Greater 
Britain  as  a  sacred  and  indivisible  entity,  the  same  "  vision  " — without  which  we 
must  ultimately  perish  as  a  world  power,  be  our  material  resources  never  so 
gigantic. 

It  is  an  amazing  phenomenon.  I  do  not  envy  the  citizen  of  the  British  Empire 
who  can  see  it,  and  understand  its  deeper  meaning,  without  simultaneously  experi- 
encing a  sense  of  profound  gratitude  to  the  Unseen  Strategist  of  the  Universe,  Who 
has  brought  this  state  of  things  to  pass  at  the  most  critical  era  in  human  history. 
Nor  do  I  believe  that  a  man  of  wholesome  instincts  can  become  alive  to  the  real 
significance  of  the  facts  without  a  thrill  of  pride  at  the  realisation  that  he  enjoys 
a  common  Imperial  citizenship,  a\id  shares  a  common  Imperial  devotion  with  the 
children  of  the  Maple  Leaf.  And  if  the  observer  be  a  Fellow  or  Associate  of  this 
Institute,  he  will  possess  a  third  inspiration  for  a  buoyant  thankfulness,  in  the  fact 
that  the  Institute  itself  has  played  no  minor  and  undistinguished  part  in  fomenting 
and  propagating  the  spirit  which  has  fructified  into  the  Dominion  of  to-day.  It 
is  no  idle  affirmation  that  we  should  share  Canadian  pride,  even  as  Canada  shares 
our  own.  Like  most  speakers,  I  am  quick  to  "  sense  "  the  feeling  of  my  audience  ; 
and  I  confess  to  the  delight  which  I  again  and  again  experienced  at  the  glow  which 
swept  across  a  thronged  Canadian  gathering  when  I  addressed  its  separate  human 
entities  as  "  Citizens  of  the  great  Canadian  Empire,  fellow  citizens  of  the  greater 
British  Empire."  With  those  words,  one  seemed  to  join  hands  with  every  soul 
that  was  within  hearing,  and  to  realise  that  one  could  do  almost  anything  with 
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auditors  so  eagerly,  so  appreciatively,  so  knowledgeably,  so  practically,  Imperialistic. 
Even  so,  in  this  splendid  consummation, 

Four  nations  welded  into  one — with  long  historic  past, 
Have  found,  in  these  far  western  lands,  one  common  life  at  last : 
Through  the  young  giant's  mighty  limbs,  that  stretch  from  sea  to  sea, 
There  runs  a  throb  of  conscious  life,  of  waking  energy. 

From  Nova  Scotia's  misty  coast  to  far  Columbia's  shore, 
She  wakes — a  band  of  scattered  homes  and  colonies  no  more, 
But  a  great  nation,  with  her  life  full  beating  in  her  breast, 
A  noble  future  in  her  eyes,  the  Britain  of  the  West. 

Hers  be  the  glorious  task  to  fill  the  yet  untrodden  plains 
With  the  fruitful  many-sided  life  that  courses  through  her  veins  : 
The  English  honour,  nerve,  and  pluck — the  Scotsman's  love  of  right — 
The  grace  and  courtesy  of  France — the  Irish  fancy  bright. 

The  stamp  of  true  nobility,  high  honour,  stainless  truth, 

The  earnest  quest  of  lofty  ends  :   the  generous  heart  of  youth  : 

The  love  of  country  soaring  far  above  dull  party  strife  : 

The  love  of  learning,  art,  and  song  ;   the  crowning  grace  of  life  : 

The  love  of  science  delving  deep  through  Nature's  hidden  ways  : 
The  love  and  fear  of  Nature's  God,  a  nation's  highest  praise. 

So,  in  the  long  hereafter  this  Canada  shall  be 

The  worthy  heir  of  British  power  and  British  liberty  : 

Spreading  the  blessings  of  her  sway  to  earth's  remotest  bounds, 

While  with  the  fame  of  her  fair  name  a  continent  resounds. 

True  to  her  high  traditions,  to  Britain's  ancient  glory, 

Of  patriot  and  martyr,  alive  in  deathless  story  : 

Strong  in  their  liberty  and  truth  to  shed  from  shore  to  shore, 

A  light  among  the  nations,  till  nations  are  no  more.* 

The  CHAIRMAN  said  that  the  spirit  of  Canada,  which  had  been  so  eloquently 
expressed  by  Dr.  Powell,  had  been  in  some  measure  represented  in  this  country  for 
some  years  by  the  distinguished  man  who  now  held  the  office  of  High  Commissioner, 
and  whom  he  now  called  upon  to  address  the  meeting. 

The  Hon.  Sir  GEORGE  PERLEY,  K.C.M.G. :  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  come  and 
listen  to  the  delightful  impressions  of  Canada  put  before  us  by  Dr.  Powell  after  his 
recent  visit  to  that  part  of  the  Empire.  This  is  one  of  the  good  things  we  have 
got  from  the  Press  Conference  which  was  arranged  for  last  summer.  I  am  glad  to 
say  I  had  something  to  do  with  arranging  that  conference,  for  I  firmly  believe  that 
what  we  want  in  this  Empire  of  ours  is  to  see  and  know  each  other  as  much  as  we 

*  By  "Fidelia"  (Agnea  Maule  Machar). 
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possibly  can.  The  Empire  is  made  up  of  nations  separated  from  each  other  by 
thousands  of  miles.  We  have  many  questions  in  common,  but  we  have  ideas  in  which 
each  one  of  us  diverges  from  the  other.  The  great  thing  is  to  see  and  know  each 
other,  for  in  that  way  only  can  we  understand  and  sympathise  with  each  other's  point 
of  view.  It  was  for  that  reason  I  said  to  Dr.  Powell  to-night,  "Tell  as  many  people 
as  possible  what  you  have  seen  in  Canada,  because  everyone  cannot  go  there,  and  we 
want  everyone  to  know  about  things  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  not  only  in  the 
Dominions  in  the  northern  seas  but  those  in  the  southern  seas  also."  I  am  glad  to 
see  Sir  Campbell  Stuart  in  the  chair.  It  is  very  appropriate  he  should  be  there 
because  he  represents  the  spirit  of  young  Canada,  and  is  a  shining  example  of  the 
success  of  our  younger  men  of  which  we  are  justly  proud.  His  presence  in  the  chair 
is  appropriate  also  because  he  is  a  Pressman,  being  connected  with  the  great  Time* 
newspaper,  and  he  was  also  in  Canada  as  a  member  of  the  Press  Conference.  Reference 
has  been  made  to  Lord  Strathcona.  He  was  one  of  our  great  men.  It  was  my  fortune 
to  succeed  him  in  the  office  of  High  Commissioner,  and  in  this  connection  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  sympathies  of  all  of  us  will  go  out  to  the  present  Lady  Strathcona 
in  the  grievous  loss  she  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mr.  Howard.  She 
has  a  brave  heart  and  is  a  good  Canadian,  and  I  am  sure  we  shall  all  extend  to  her 
our  sincere  sympathy. 

There  are  only  one  or  two  points  in  the  address  to  which  I  would  refer.  Dr.  Powell  has 
remarked  that  in  certain  respects  Canada  has  a  utilitarian  spirit.  In  other  words,  we  do 
not  want  to  do  anything  without  some  purpose.  Canada  is  a  country  in  the  making. 
Our  faults  and  our  virtues  alike  are  those  of  the  young.  We  are,  perhaps,  impatient 
of  long-established  customs  which,  to  us,  seem  not  to  have  any  great  use  at  the 
present  time.  We  are  also  full  of  enthusiasm — the  enthusiasm  of  youth — and  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  to  use  that  enthusiasm,  combined  with  common  sense,  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  our  great  resources.  When  so  used  this  enthusiasm  becomes 
pretty  effective.  I  will  give  you  one  example,  and  that  relates  to  the  Canadian 
soldiers.  When  they  first  came  over  during  the  war,  they  were  perhaps  rather 
impatient  of  the  discipline  of  the  Army.  Many  of  them  could  not  understand  why 
they  should  salute  officers  whenever  they  met  them,  and  why  they  should  observe 
this,  that,  and  the  other  part  of  army  discipline.  But  they  scon  learned  that  if  they 
were  to  be  an  effective  force  in  fighting  they  had  to  be  well  trained  and  to  undergo 
this  discipline,  with  the  result  that,  as  one  of  the  senior  officers  of  the  Guards  told 
me  not  long  ago,  "  The  Canadian  Corps  as  it  existed  in  France  was  just  as  well  trained 
and  submitted  to  discipline  as  effectually  as  any  force  possibly  could."  He  said :  "  The 
discipline  of  your  men  is  not,  perhaps,  as  polished  or  as  meticulously  finished  as  the 
discipline  of  the  regular  soldier,  but  for  all  practical  purposes  the  Canadian  soldier 
has  been  trained  to  become  an  effective  fighting  force,  while  at  the  same  time  he  has 
not  lost  the  power  of  individual  initiative,  and  that  is  why  in  the  last  wonderful  weeks 
of  the  war  this  Canadian  force  was  able  to  accomplish  such  great  things."  One  other 
point.  Dr.  Powell  has  referred  to  the  fact  that  American  capital  has  flowed  into 
Canada  in  large  quantities.  That  is  true.  We  prefer  to  get  money  from  this  country, 
but  we  had  to  have  the  money  in  order  to  develop  Canada.  We  had  not  the  money 
ourselves.  It  flowed  in  from  places  willing  to  provide  it.  In  this  connection  I  might 
refer  to  our  nickel.  We  have  in  Canada  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  nickel  supply  of 
the  world.  The  refineries  for  that  nickel  were  in  the  United  States,  but  fortunately 
the  people  operating  those  refineries  were  amenable  during  the  war  to  suggestions 
made  with  the  object  of  preventing  the  nickel  from  getting  into  enemy  hands. 
Arrangements  have  since  been  made  for  the"  metal,  from  the  time  of  its  being  mined 
to  the  finished  product,  remaining  under  the  control  of  Canada.  When  Dr.  Powell 
makes  reference  to  the  possibility  of  Canada  becoming  an  appanage  to  the  United 
States,  I  would  like  to  reassure  you  on  the  point.  Many  of  you,  no  doubt,  remember 
there  was  once  a  reciprocity  treaty  between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  It  existed 
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for  some  years  and  then  our  neighbours  thought  fit  to  abrogate  it.  Many  people 
thought  we  were  going  to  be  in  a  desperate  strait  to  get  rid  of  our  produce,  but  it 
turned  out  in  some  ways  to  be  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened,  because  it  threw 
us  back  on  our  own  resources  and  we  were  forced  to  find  other  markets.  This 
development  we  have  been  able  to  carry  on  through  the  last  fifty  years.  The  war, 
I  think,  may  be  said  to  have  brought  Canada  to  manhood,  and  especially  has  created 
in  our  country  a  national  spirit.  We  desire  to  develop  our  Dominion  as  a  great 
autonomous  nation  within  the  British  Empire.  That  is  our  purpose.  There  certainly 
is  no  feeling  of  any  importance  in  Canada  hi  favour  of  even  the  possibility  of  closer 
political  relations  with  the  United  States  of  America.  Many  Americans  come  to  settle 
in  Canada,  as  well  as  people  from  nearly  every  other  part  of  the  world.  These 
immigrants  make  good  Canadians.  It  is  easy  to  make  them  into  good  Canadians, 
but  it  takes  us  a  little  longer  to  teach  them  the  wonderful  history  and  power  of  the 
British  Empire  and  what  we  are  able  to  do  when  all  its  component  parts  work 
together  as  they  did  hi  the  great  war.  Now  we  want  you  to  help  us  hi  teaching 
these  people  what  the  British  Empire  really  means  and  stands  for.  I  know  of  no 
way  of  doing  it  better  than  having  the  news  distributed  hi  Canada  through  British 
channels.  I  would  remind  you  that  Canada  has  the  advantage  of  being  peopled  not 
only  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  for  there  is  another  threat  pioneer  stock — the  French 
Canadians — which,  as  you  know,  has  also  helped  to  build  up  Canada,  and  although 
we  have  our  differences  of  opinion  in  minor  matters  we  are  one  hi  our  loyalty  to  the 
British  flag  and  hi  our  determination  to  remain  within  the  British  Empire. 

Sir  HARRY  BRITTAIN,  M.P.,  thought  he  was  expressing  the  feeling  of  everybody 
present  hi  saying  how  much  they  had  enjoyed  Dr.  Ellis  Powell's  extremely  delightful 
address — one  of  the  most  instructive  and  illuminating  addresses  he  himself  had  ever 
heard  on  any  part  of  the  British  Empire.  He  was  struck  with  Dr.  Powell's  reference 
to  the  two  chairmen  under  whom  he  had  delivered  his  last  two  addresses  before  the 
Institute — Lord  Strathcona  and  now  Sir  Campbell  Stuart.  The  first  time  that  he  (Sir 
Harry  Brittain)  visited  Canada  was  as  the  guest  of  that  grand  old  man,  the  late  High 
Commissioner,  and  during  his  latest  visit  (as  Chairman  of  the  Arrangements  Committee 
for  the  Second  Imperial  Press  Conference)  he  was  very  much  thrown  into  the  company 
of  his  good  friend  now  hi  the  chair,  who  was,  perhaps,  the  most  delightful  travelling 
companion  one  could  find  hi  the  world.  Incidentally,  Sir  Harry  Brittain  referred  to 
the  first  Imperial  Press  Conference,  the  conception  of  which  occurred  to  him  when  in 
Canada  in  1907,  and  said  that  although  the  two  years  he  spent  hi  getting  up  that 
conference  were  rather  onerous  from  the  personal  or  business  side,  he  believed  that  his 
work  had  done  something  at  any  rate  towards  bringing  together  the  scattered  units 
under  the  Union  Jack,  a  result  which  would  amply  repay  him.  Reference  had  been 
made  to  the  wondrous  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  of  the  great  city  of  Toronto.  He  had 
never  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  such  enthusiastic  crowds  anywhere  as  those  hi 
Toronto,  and  had  never  heard  "  God  save  the  King  "  sung  with  more  ringing  accents. 
In  the  West,  of  course,  there  was  a  different  atmosphere  from  that  hi  the  East — in 
fact  the  western  portion  of  the  Dominion  looked  upon  the  east  as  rather  effete  (laughter) 
— just  as  some  people  regarded  the  people  hi  our  own  little  island  as  being  rather 
played  out.  Reference  had  been  made  to  the  fact  that  he  recently  had  the  great 
privilege  of  being  made  a  Doctor  of  Laws  of  the  McGill  University,  a  privilege  which, 
he  could  assure  them,  he  greatly  prized.  In  this  connection  he  mentioned  that  owing 
to  the  rise  hi  prices  in  Canada  as  elsewhere  the  expenses  of  that  great  Institution 
had  mounted  up  considerably,  and  hi  order  to  meet  the  difficulty  the  University 
inaugurated  what  was  called  a  "  drive "  with  the  purpose  of  raising  a  sum  of  no 
less  than  $5,OUO,000.  It  was  to  be  done  hi  a  week,  and  he  was  glad  to  be  able 
to  say  that  by  the  Friday  night  no  less  a  sum  than  $tf,000,OCO  na<l  been  raised. 
That  was  an  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  Canada.  It  was,  indeed,  not  by  material 
wealth  alone  that  Canada  would  achieve  her  great  destiny  in  the  coming  years,  but 
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by  the  splendid  spirit  that  was  behind  her  material  wealth  that  she  would  eventually 
"  get  home." 

Sir  EMSLEY  CABR  also  gave  some  of  his  impressions  as  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
Press  Delegation.  One  of  the  most  outstanding  of  these  was  that  from  the  moment 
of  their  arrival  they  seemed  to  be  at  home,  for  the  very  first  vessel  they  saw  was 
flying  the  Union  Jack,  and  that  flag  followed  them  wherever  they  went,  even  in  the 
remotest  villages  and  homesteads.  Of  the  patriotism  of  the  people  the  evidences  were 
everywhere  visible,  and  their  hospitality  was  beyond  all  expression  bountiful.  He  was 
much  struck  by  the  reference  in  the  paper  to  the  subject  of  American  capital  in 
Canada.  As  regarded  the  industry  with  which  they  were  particularly  concerned — paper — 
the  Delegation  desired  to  see  an  extension  of  Canadian  resources  in  this  respect,  and 
they  did  succeed  in  obtaining  concessions  by  which  Canada,  they  hoped,  would  be 
able  to  forward  us  larger  quantities  of  paper.  But  he  might  mention  that  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  the  Canadian  pulp  mills  were  already  under  the  control  of  American  interests. 
In  conclusion,  Sir  Emsley  Can-  expressed  the  opinion  that  Canada  is  carving  out  her 
own  destinies  in  a  manner  which  would  conduce  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Empire. 

Cordial  votes  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Ellis  Powell,  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  and  to  the 
Chairman,  proposed  by  Dr.  Powell,  closed  the  proceedings. 
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By  Sit  EDWARD  DAVSON. 

[The  Chairman  (Sir  Charles  Lucas)  said  that  to  all  acquainted  with  the  West 
Indies,  and  with  West  Indian  interests,  Sir  Edward  Davson  needed  no  introduction. 
There  was  no  more  representative  man  connected  with  the  West  Indies,  and  he 
spoke  for  those  colonies  at  the  Council  of  the  Institute.  He  was  the  honoured  son 
of  an  honoured  father.  He  would  that  Sir  Henry  Davson  who,  with  Sir  Nevile 
Lubbock,  was  such  a  staunch  supporter  of  West  Indian  interests  in  their  darkest 
days — he  would  that  they,  and  others  like  them,  were  present  to  listen  to  the  lecture, 
which  bore  the  joyful  title  of  "  The  Revival  of  the  West  Indies."] 

I  HAVE  been  asked  this  afternoon  to  speak  to  you  regarding  the  revival  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  I  propose  in  the  first  place  to  tell  you  something  of  their  present  posi- 
tion, both  commercial  and  political,  and  then  to  show  you  some  photographs  which 
may  give  those  of  you  who  are  not  acquainted  with  our  colonies  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  some  knowledge  of  these  delightful  islands  and  of  the  industries  which  flourish 
therein. 

I  shall  not  take  up  time  by  relating  their  past  history,  and  I  shall  presume  that 
you  are  aware  of  how  these  islands  in  the  second  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  were 
fought  and  refought  for,  were  taken  and  lost  by  Spanish,  French  and  British  until 
their  ownership  was,  for  the  most  part,  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens  in  1802.  I 
say  taken  or  lost,  but  the  island  of  Barbados  was  an  exception,  as,  since  it  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  British  in  1605,  no  other  than  the  British  flag  has  ever  flown 

*  Paptr  read  (with  lantern  iUiutratiom)  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  htld  at 
Edward  VII.  Rooms,  Hotel  Victoria,  on  December  21,  1920,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G  , 
in  the  chair. 
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upon  it.  These  islands  have  been  called  "  the  cradle  of  the  British  Navy,"  as  it 
was  around  them,  and  in  order  to  win  or  preserve  them,  that  some  of  the  greatest 
deeds  of  the  British  navy  took  place  in  the  days  of  old.  For  the  greater  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  West  Indian  colonies  flourished  and  were  the  main  source 
of  supply  of  sugar  and  other  tropical  products  to  the  Mother  Country.  About  1880, 
however,  the  rise  of  the  continental  sugar-beet  industry  brought  an  element  of  com- 
petition into  the  market  and,  owing  to  the  German  State  bounties,  German  sugar 
was  sold  at  such  a  price  as  to  bring  ruin  to  the  West  Indies.  Black  days  followed 
until  1902,  when  the  Brussels  Convention  abolished  the  sugar  bounties  ;  but,  even 
so,  the  West  Indies  had  no  reserve  of  strength  to  draw  on,  and  their  convalescence 
only  became  apparent  in  1913,  when  the  first  Reciprocity  Trade  Agreement  with 
Canada  was  entered  into.  Then  came  the  war,  and  although  the  West  Indies  bore 
their  share  of  suffering  like  the  rest  of  the  Empire,  yet  in  a  commercial  sense  they 
derived  benefit,  as  there  was  a  great  demand  for  their  products.  The  high  prices 
ruling  replenished  their  depleted  coffers  and  marked  a  definite  ending  of  the  period 
of  depression,  and  a  definite  beginning  of  a  new  period  which  I  have  ventured  to 
call  "  The  Revival  of  the  West  Indies." 

To  deal  first  of  all  with  trade.  The  first  factor  to  contribute  to  this  revival  was 
the  granting  of  a  preference  by  the  Mother  Country  of  one-sixth  of  the  duty  to  the 
products  of  these  colonies.  This  preference  has  long  been  asked  for  by  the  West 
Indies  as  well  as  by  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  it  is  welcomed  generally  as  a  sign 
that  the  Mother  Country  now  realises  the  need  of  developing  the  Empire  by  en- 
couraging its  various  parts  to  produce  all  they  can  to  the  utmost  of  their  resources 
and  for  the  common  good.  One  can  only  express  the  hope  and  urge  the  importance 
that  this  system,  once  started,  should  be  considered  a  permanent  part  of  the  Im- 
perial policy.  Another  factor  is  the  new  Reciprocal  Trading  Agreement  between 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  West  Indies  which  was  entered  into  this  year  and 
which  is  now  in  process  of  ratification  by  the  Governments  concerned.  This,  gener- 
ally speaking,  means  the  granting  of  a  50  per  cent,  preference  in  duties  by  Canada 
and  by  these  colonies  (although  the  preference  is  less  in  certain  cases),  and  it  is  con- 
fidently hoped  that  this  will  mean  a  grsat  development  of  trade  between  the  parties 
to  the  Agreement.  The  Canadian  market  is  a  near  one  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
Canada  has  need  of  the  products  which  the  West  Indies  produce.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  apparent  that  the  West  Indies  stand  greatly  to  benefit  by  the  advantages  which 
they  will  now  obtain  both  in  Canada  and  in  this  country. 

As  you  know,  sugar  is  the  main  industry  of  the  West  Indies,  but  there  is  also 
a  large  production  of  cacao — more  especially  in  Trinidad  and  Grenada — of  rice  in 
British  Guiana,  of  coffee  and  bananas  in  Jamaica,  and  of  coconuts  and  other  pro- 
ducts throughout  the  islands,  while,  in  respect  of  minerals,  we  have  pitch  and  an 
ever-increasing  production  of  oil  in  Trinidad,  and  bauxite,  the  raw  material  of  alu- 
minium, in  British  Guiana.  These  do  not  by  any  means  complete  the  list,  which 
also  includes  various  products  such  as  timber  and  balata  in  British  Guiana,  mahogany 
and  chicle  in  British  Honduras,  cattle  and  citrous  fruits,  &c.,  but  I  mention  them 
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specially  because  they  so  largely  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the  West  Indies. 
Much  new  machinery  is  now  being  imported  for  the  sugar  industry,  showing  the 
wisdom  of  the  planters  in  preparing  for  the  rainy  day,  which  even  now  is  beginning 
to  dawn,  and  it  is  hoped  that  with  the  advantage  of  this  and  of  greater  chemical 
control  and  research,  the  need  of  which  is  now  being  more  fully  appreciated,  the 
West  Indian  sugar  industry  will  be  able,  not  only  to  hold  its  own,  but  also  to  flourish 
and  increase  in  the  future.  In  view  of  the  great  interest  now  being  taken  in  oil,  I 
must  also  refer  more  particularly  to  this  industry  in  Trinidad,  which  island  is  be- 
coming an  important  factor  in  considering  the  oil  production  of  the  world.  I  shall 
not  weary  you  with  figures,  but  would  only  say  that  most  of  the  large  oil  companies 
are  now  represented  in  the  island,  that  prospects  of  development  continue  to  be 
favourable,  and  that  the  production  continues  to  increase. 

These  industries  stand  for  that  production  of  wealth  which  is  necessary  for  the 
prosperity  of  any  community,  and  the  question  of  its  distribution  is  also  one  that 
is  receiving  serious  consideration.  I  have  referred  to  steamship  communication 
with  the  outside  world,  and  the  problem  here  is  mainly  one  of  supplying  adequate 
transport  between  these  countries  with  which  the  West  Indies  have  established  those 
trading  relations  to  which  I  have  referred,  i.e.,  with  Canada  and  the  Mother  Country. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  as  regards  Canada  the  trading  agreement  covers  this  point, 
and  one  may  hope  that  as  the  result  of  the  combined  subsidies  of  the  parties  to  the 
agreement,  we  may  see  an  improved  and  more  frequent  service  running  between  the 
Dominion  and  the  West  Indies.  The  problem  of  a  service  between  England  and 
the  West  Indies  is  a  more  difficult  one,  since  at  present,  owing  to  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Royal  Mail  service,  passengers  have  to  be  content  with  making  use  of  the 
limited  accommodation  to  be  found  on  cargo  steamers  or  to  avail  themselves  of  foreign 
lines  running  from  the  Continent.  This,  obviously,  is  an  unsatisfactory  and  undigni- 
fied position,  but  this  point  is  fully  realised  by  the  Governments  concerned  and, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Home  Government  has  put  forward  some  generous  pro- 
posals regarding  it,  one  may  hope  that  we  shall  shortly  find  a  solution  which  will 
be  satisfactory  on  all  sides. 

Next  to  steamers  in  importance  comes  cable  communication,  and  the  experience 
in  the  West  Indies  in  the  past  in  this  connection  has  been  most  disastrous.  It  is, 
I  think,  fully  agreed  that  the  West  Indies  require  a  new  cable  line  running  from 
Bermuda  to  Trinidad  which  will  serve  as  the  main  line  of  communication  both  with 
Canada  and  this  country,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  is  now  a  possibility  of  the 
cost  of  laying  this  decreasing  to  such  a  point  as  to  make  it  a  commercial  proposition 
within  the  means  of  those  concerned.  Wireless  telegraphy  and  telephony  are  also 
matters,  the  sphere  of  whose  utility  is  continually  increasing,  and  careful  attention 
is  being  given  to  these,  and  also  to  the  development  of  aviation  between  the  islands 
with  the  object  of  taking  full  advantage  of  them. 

So  much  for  the  commercial  revival  of  these  Colonies.  The  progress,  however, 
of  any  community  cannot  be  measured  only  in  commercial  terms.  If  Colonies  are 
to  reach  their  fullest  development  they  must  also  expand  socially,  intellectually,  and 
politically.  They  must  care  for  their  people,  and  raise  their  status  of  education  by 
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seeing  to  it  that  their  living  conditions  are  the  best  possible  within  the  means  of  the 
State.  Such  ideals  obviously  cannot  be  carried  out  when  financial  conditions  are 
adverse,  but  the  improvement  in  these  which  now  exists  affords  opportunity  for 
raising  the  necessary  revenue  to  deal  with  these  various  requirements. 

As  you  doubtless  know,  the  greater  part  of  the  West  Indian  population  consists 
of  the  negro  race,  and  I  should  like  to  make  reference  to  the  loyal  way  in  which  they 
have  worked,  not  only  during  the  period  of  past  depression  when  wages  were  low, 
and  they  bore  the  burden  of  poverty  together  with  their  employers,  but  also  during 
the  more  recent  period,  when  industrial  unrest  and  strife  has  hampered  production 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  world.  During  this  time,  the  West  Indian  industrial 
labourer,  while  demanding,  as  is  natural,  that  he  should  share  in  the  improved 
conditions  by  increased  wages,  has  proved  himself,  with  few  exceptions,  to  be  a 
loyal  and  law-abiding  citizen. 

In  order  to  promote  these  better  conditions  of  life,  two  essential  questions  are 
those  of  education  and  health.  As  regards  the  first,  one  has  every  hope  that  improved 
financial  conditions  will  enable  continued  attention  to  be  devoted  to  the  training  of 
teachers,  compulsory  education,  and  the  framing  of  a  curriculum  suitable  for  the 
needs  of  what  is  mostly  an  agricultural  community,  and  the  training  of  children  in 
matters  of  sanitation  is  one  of  the  first  steps  towards  the  inculcating  of  the  laws  of 
this  on  the  people.  As  in  most  other  tropical  parts,  various  diseases  are  prevalent 
in  the  West  Indies,  which  naturally  are  injurious  to  the  physique  and  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  labourers.  This  is  fully  recognised  by,  and  one  cannot  pay  too  great  a  tribute 
to,  the  various  local  medical  services,  who,  restricted  by  lack  of  funds,  have  continually 
worked  for  the  eradication  of  disease.  The  Prime  Minister's  dictum  that  you  cannot 
have  an  Al  country  with  a  C3  population  applies  to  the  West  Indies  as  well  as  to 
other  parts,  and  recent  medical  research  and  discovery,  together  with  a  greater 
potential  spending  power,  encourages  one  to  hope  for  a  still  further  improvement 
in  this  direction.  In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to  mention  the  probability  of  a 
scientific  expedition  going  out  to  further  these  matters  in  the  near  future,  the  cost  of 
which  will  be  defrayed  by  the  generosity  of  a  private  philanthropist.  If  this  comes 
about  and  the  results  equal  expectations,  the  West  Indies  will  be  under  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  him,  for  his  munificence. 

There  remains  only  the  question  of  political  advancement.  Many  proposals  for, 
md  attempts  at,  federating  the  whole  or  certain  portions  of  these  Colonies  into  a 
single  administrative  unit  have  in  the  past  been  made,  but  these  have  either  not 
materialised  or  else  been  abandoned  after  short  experience,  the  single  exception  being 
the  federacy  of  the  Leeward  Islands.  It  is  obvious  that  the  position  of  the  West 
Indies  can  be  greatly  strengthened  and  advanced  if  it  can  become  a  single  unit, 
a  West  Indian  Commonwealth  ;  but  the  difficulties  are  great — the  chief  one  being 
that  of  creating  a  satisfactory  central  Council  out  of  different  forms  of  Government, 
varying  from  the  full  representative  Government  of  Barbados  to  the  pure  Crown 
Colony  system  of  some  of  the  smaller  islands — and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  people 
of  the  West  Indies  have  ever  expressed  anything  like  unanimous  approval  of  any 
scheme  directed  towards  this  end.  This  is  a  case  when  the  best  progress  is  made  by 
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going  slowly.  I  personally  feel  that  if  the  custom  of  conferences  of  experts  on  the 
various  subjects,  calling  for  united  action,  which  are  from  time  to  time  promoted  in 
the  West  Indies  could  be  brought  into  a  definite  system  of  periodic  meeting  with  a 
Central  Council  or  Committee  at  the  head  to  consider  and,  if  approved,  authorise 
action  on  any  resolutions  put  forward  by  these  conferences,  this  would  be  sufficient, 
in  the  meantime,  at  any  rate,  to  unite  the  West  Indies  in  all  matters  which  call  for 
joint  action  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  independence  of  the  different  Colonies 
in  matters  concerning  their  own  affairs. 

I  shall  not  take  up  your  time  further.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  you  the  hopeful 
manner  in  which  the  trade  of  these  Colonies  is  being  fostered  and  developed,  and 
although  in  these  times  of  commercial  anxiety  the  West  Indies  cannot  hope  for 
unruffled  prosperity  any  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  world,  yet  the  precautions 
thus  being  taken  will,  I  hope,  ensure  that  they  derive  the  best  advantage  from  any 
opportunities  that  may  exist.  I  have  also  endeavoured  to  indicate  to  you  the  ways 
in  which  the  West  Indies  hope  to  advance  in  other  matters  than  trade,  and  I  feel  sure 
that,  when  the  fruits  of  the  labours  of  those  who  are  working  towards  this  end  are 
obtained,  it  will  be  found  that  these  ancient  and  valuable  Colonies  of  the  Crown  will 
once  more  take  that  position  in  the  Empire  to  which  their  importance  and  history 
entitles  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN  said  :  It  is  only  those  who  remember  the  West  Indies  in  their  worst  days, 
as  I  rememb  T  from  the  inside  of  the  Colonial  Office,  who  can  appreciate  the  sense  of 
relief  which  some  of  us  feel  that  those  old  historic  colonies  are  holding  their  heads  high 
again.  I  f e  1  as  though  a  wrong  had  been  put  right — that  the  prosperity  which  was  their 
due,  and  which  wa*  over-due,  has  at  length  come,  and  that  a  great  blot  and  discredit  has 
been  removed  from  the  British  Empire.  I  think  the  lecturer  will  agree  that  the  beginning 
was  when  a  certain  great  statesman  came  into  Office  and  into  power.  With  the  advent 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  bounties — that  infamous  system — were  no  longer  unchallenged,  and 
financial  help  was  given  by  the  Home  Government.  This  was  due  from  the  Home  Govern- 
ment because  the  West  Indies  had  suffered  through  the  policy  of  tha  Mother  Country,  and 
new  methods  and  new  agencies  were  introduced  which  gradually  workad  for  a  new  and  better 
time.  One  of  those  agencies  is  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  West  Indies,  in 
connection  with  which  we  must  always  remember  the  work  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew  of 
Sir  William  Thiselton-Dyer,  and  in  tha  West  Indies  of  Sir  Daniel  Morris  and  Sir  Francis  Watts. 
The  efforts  of  that  department  were  of  great  value  to  the  staple  industry  of  sugar,  whilst  calling 
into  new  life  various  other  industries.  The  West  Indies  owed  much  also  to  men  who  helped 
them  on  this  side.  I  have  spoken  of  Sir  Nevile  Lubbock  and  Sir  Henry  Davson,  and  I  would 
like  to  mention  also  the  vigour,  the  new  vigour  of  the  West  Indies  Committee  with  its 
admirable  secretary,  Mr.  Aspinall.  There  has  been  one  other  cause  of  the  great  revival 
of  the  West  Indies,  and  that  is  the  war.  As  I  read  their  history  they  have  always  prospered 
in  time  of  war.  It  is  very  interesting  to  those  who  are  studying  it — and  we  are  working 
it  out  for  our  big  book  at  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute — how  the  war  has  benefited  nearly 
the  whole  of  our  tropical  possessions.  Nearly  all  their  products  were  wanted,  and  were 
bought  at  very  high  prices.  It  also  stimulated  enterprise,  and  opened  new  avenues  of  wealth. 
We  all  have  to  deplore  very  much  that  came  from  the  war,  but  I  for  one  will  always  be 
grateful  for  this  fact  at  any  rate — that  it  has  brought  the  West  Indies,  and  my  old  friends 
the  West  Indians,  to  their  own.  I  ask  you  to  give  a  warm  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Edward 
Davson  for  his  interesting  and  suggestive  lecture. 

In  reply  Sir  Edward  Davson  said  :  I  think  Sir  Charles  Lucas  for  the  kind  things  he  has  said 
about  my  family  and  myself.  As  he  knows  we  are  much  interested  in  the  West  Indies  and  try  to 
do  all  we  can  to  help  them  forward.  I  am  glad  Sir  Charles  Lucas  should  be  the  c  hairman  on 
this  occasion  because  one  remembers  the  r-gime  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas  at  the  Colonial  Office 
when  the  destinies  of  the  West  Indies  were  in  a  measure  in  his  hands,  and  I  can  assure 
him  that,  even  now,  in  the  West  Indies  everyone  has  a  grateful  remembrance  of  Sir  diaries 
Lucas  at  the  Colonial  Office,  and  of  all  he  did  for  us. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  given  Sir  Charles  Lucas  for  presiding. 
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THREE  CHRISTMAS  LECTURES. 

Westminster  Abbey — South  Africa — The  Pacific. 

THE  three  illustrated  Christinas  lectures  for  young  people  given  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  on  December  29,  January  4  and  7,  in  the  Edward  VII 
Rooms,  Hotel  Victoria,  were  in  every  sense  a  success.  The  lectures  were  closely  followed 
by  crowded  and  enthusiastic  audiences  mainly,  though  not  wholly,  of  young  people, 
and  the  lantern  slides  were  exceptional  in  their  interest.  On  the  suggestion  of  Captain 
Sutherland  Scraby,  parties  of  boys  and  girls  from  various  Industrial  Schools  were 
specially  invited  on  all  three  occasions. 

The  first  lecture  was  by  Mr.  S.  Hurst  Seager,  F.R.I.B.A.,  late  lecturer  on  Historical 
Art  at  the  Canterbury  College  of  Art,  New  Zealand.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Bishop 
Ryle,  Dean  of  Westminster.  Mr.  Seager  took  as  his  subject,  "  Westminster  Abbey : 
the  Story  of  the  Nation  as  enshrined  in  the  Abbey  and  its  National  Memorials." 

The  Chairman  said  the  Abbey  bristled  with  matters  of  such  historical  and  archi- 
tectural importance  that  when  the  stability  of  some  parts  of  the  building  was  threatened 
some  time  ago  he  was  emboldened  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  whole  British  world 
to  assist  him  in  preventing  the  Abbey  from  tumbling  to  pieces.  He  was  thankful  to 
say  the  people  had  been  so  ready  to  help,  and  so  generous  in  the  measure  of  their 
help,  that  he  thought  the  Abbey  authorities  would  be  able  to  keep  it  together  all 
right. 

Mr.  Seager  described  the  Abbey  as  the  most  lovely  fane  in  Europe.  The  interior, 
he  said,  was  unsurpassed  on  the  Continent.  Things  probably  little  regarded  by  the 
ordinary  visitor  he  made  to  tell  fascinating  stories.  An  old  piece  of  masonry  pointed 
to  some  obscure  doorway  having  been  the  entrance  of  an  early  king ;  an  archway 
told  of  the  rise  or  decay  of  the  arts.  Kingly  tombs  revealed  the  character  of  those 
who  erected  them,  rather  than  the  monarchs  whose  bodies  they  enclosed.  Briefly, 
he  passed  in  review  the  monuments  to  the  "  kingly  men "  who,  since  kings  ceased 
to  be  buried  in  the  Abbey,  have  found  a  resting  place  there.  In  conclusion,  he 
earnestly  appealed  to  the  public  to  be  liberal  in  their  support  of  the  fund  which  would 
retain  for  posterity  "  the  glory  of  Westminster."  The  pictures  which  illustrated  the 
lecture  were  of  extreme  beauty  and  interest. 

The  second  lecture,  which  was  entitled  "  The  Story  of  South  Africa,"  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  Graham  Botha,  Keeper  of  the  Archives  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  Six 
Godfrey  Lagden  presided. 

Mr.  Botha  described  the  history  of  Cape  Colony  and  the  adjacent  territories  from 
the  earliest  settlement  under  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  in  1652  down  to  the 
consummation  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  1910.  Some  of  the  Dutch  settlers 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  he  said,  lived  500  miles  away  from  the  Cape,  and 
if  they  wished  to  marry  they  had  a  five  weeks'  or  longer  journey  in  an  ox- 
waggon  before  them,  it  being  the  law  that  the  ceremony  must  take  place  at  the 
Cape.  The  spirit  of  these  people  was  very  great,  they  encountered  fearlessly 
the  difficulties  of  traversing  lofty  mountains,  up  which  they  were  obliged  to  haul 
their  waggons,  and  this  spirit,  developed  from  generation  to  generation,  was  the 
sustaining  force  of  the  Boers  who  made  the  great  trek.  He  claimed  for  South  Africa 
the  distinction  of  having  enlisted  the  co-operation  of  four  great  European  nations  in 
its  problems  of  settlement — the  Dutch,  the  German,  the  French,  and  the  British, 
besides  having  had  all  the  time  to  deal  with  native  races  of  an  exceptionally  powerful 
and  virile  type.  South  Africa  was  already  in  its  fourth  century  of  history  as  a  com- 
munity of  civilised  activities  and  progress,  and  the  interest  in  its  historical  develop- 
ment was  evidenced  by-  the  foundation  of  a  society  which  not  only  existed  for  the 
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preservation  of  old  buildings  and  historic  documents,  but  to  secure  the  perpetuation 
of  certain  ancient  types  of  flora  and  fauna  which  were  rapidly  disappearing  before 
the  advance  of  modern  civilisation.  The  lecture  was  very  fully  illustrated,  and  many 
of  the  pictures,  particularly  those  of  the  old  Dutch  houses  of  the  Cape  Peninsula, 
aroused  delighted  applause. 

The  third  lecture  was  by  Lady  Jersey  on  "  The  Islands  of  the  Pacific."  Sir  Charles 
Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  presided.  Lady  Jersey  said  the  Pacific  was  a  pretty  name, 
but  if  she  ever  saw  Magellan,  who  gave  it  that  name,  she  would  tell  him  how  far 
wrong  he  had  led  us.  She  told  many  delightful  stories  of  her  trip  with  the  Earl  of 
Jersey,  then  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  to  Fiji,  Samoa,  Tonga,  and  other  islands. 
She  described  an  adventure  with  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  in  Samoa.  At  the  time 
of  her  visit  there  was  a  land  question  due  to  the  white  purchasers  not  having  given 
a  sufficiently  big  price,  and  to  the  natives  having  sold  land  to  more  than  one  purchaser. 
In  fact,  a  million  acres  more  than  were  on  the  island  had  been  sold.  There  were 
also  two  kings.  When  she  dined  with  the  recognised  king  he  conferred  on  her  the 
distinction  of  transferring  with  his  fingers  little  bits  of  meat  and  vegetables  from 
his  plate  to  her  plate.  He  was,  however,  really  very  polite,  because  he  always  looked 
away  when  he  conferred  this  distinction,  so  that  she  had  the  opportunity  of  slipping 
the  gifts  behind  her  back  to  the  king's  jester.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  suggested 
that  she  should  go  to  see  the  other  king,  whom  he  described  as  the  "  rebel  King," 
although  her  husband,  being  then  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  could  not  accompany 
her.  There  was  nothing  that  Stevenson  liked  better  than  to  make  a  conspiracy, 
so  they  pretended  that  they  were  living  at  the  time  of  the  Jacobites,  and  that  they 
were  going  to  see  "  Charlie."  She  was  to  be  called  his  cousin  "  Amelia  Balfour," 
and  she  had  his  letters  to  "My  dear  Cousin,"  dated  1745.  Stevenson,  with  Lloyd 
Osborne  and  his  step-daughter,  met  her  on  the  way  to  the  King's  palace,  near  which 
there  were  large  stakes  stuck  into  the  ground,  not,  as  some  people  thought,  as  fortifica- 
tions, but  to  keep  the  pigs  from  straying.  When  the  party  got  near  the  king's  village 
the  people  began  to  beat  drums,  and  they  saluted  Stevenson.  She  was  not  supposed 
to  be  known,  but  voices  were  heard  asking  who  the  lady  was.  On  the  party  being 
presented  to  the  king  the  great  excitement  was  to  know  to  whom  the  Kava  would 
be  handed  first.  If  she  was  Stevenson's  cousin  he  would  be  so  honoured ;  if  she  was 
the  Governor's  wife,  she  would  receive  the  Kava  first.  The  king,  looking  very  slyly, 
gave  it  to  her,  and  Stevenson  remarked,  "  Oh,  Amelia,  you  are  a  very  bad  con- 
spirator." Next  day  at  a  reception  at  which  various  chiefs  were  present  the  Kava  was 
offered  first  to  Stevenson.  Special  interest  attached  to  Fiji,  of  which  island  the  men 
were  extremely  coquettish  about  their  hair,  which  stood  out  like  a  great  mop.  She 
had  heard  a  man  spoken  of  with  great  contempt  and  considered  to  be  dirty  because 
he  did  not  clean  his  hair  with  lime,  while  in  other  islands  it  was  considered  very 
chic  to  shave  half  of  the  head.  Not  a  hundred  years  ago  the  Fijians  were  most 
cruel  and  bloodthirsty  cannibals,  and  the  king  gave  orders  that  the  whole  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  village  which  had  given  him  offence  should  be  eaten.  One  family 
was  wiped  out  each  year,  their  home  then  being  burnt  to  the  ground,  so  that  the 
site  might  be  used  to  grow  the  spices  which  were  to  accompany  the  human  meal 
of  the  following  year.  When  the  war  broke  out  the  people  of  Fiji  were  most  anxious 
to  do  their  part,  but  it  was  not  considered  advisable  to  take  them  as  soldiers.  One 
of  their  chief  men,  who  was  at  Oxford,  joined  the  French  Foreign  Legion  and  was 
badly  wounded.  He  afterwards  went  back  to  Fiji,  where  he  was  put  in  charge  of 
the  local  Labour  Corps.  After  the  armistice  he  returned  to  Oxford,  took  a  degree, 
and  remained  to  study  for  another.  The  people  of  Tonga,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  islands,  were  known  as  the  "  snobs  of  the  Pacific."  When  Queen  Victoria's 
second  son  went  to  Australia  the  Tongans  were  very  much  hurt  because  he  did  not 
visit  their  island,  but  they  found  two  good  reasons  which  satisfied  them.  One  was 
that  Tonga  was  so  important  that  if  the  Queen  had  sent  anyone  it  would  have  been 
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her  eldest  son,  and  the  second  was  that  the  ladies  of  Tonga  were  so  beautiful  that 
the  Queen  was  afraid  she  would  get  a  Tongan  daughter-in-law.  Many  of  the  fine 
photographic  slides  exhibited  were  lent  by  Sir  Everard  im  Thurn,  formerly  Governor 
of  Fiji  and  High  Commissioner. 


A  charge  of  Is.  was  made  for  each  ticket  for  the  lecture  on  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
proceeds  being  given  to  the  Abbey  Fund.  In  a  letter  to  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  Mr.  E.  F. 
Knapp  Fisher,  Receiver  General  of  the  Chapter,  writes  : 

"I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  cheque  for  £25,  being  the  result  of  Mr.  Hurst 
Seager's  Lectures,  which  is  most  gratifying  and  satisfactory,  and  we  are  very  grateful  to 
you  and  Mr.  Hurst  Seager  for  this  result." 

A  kind  and  appreciative  acknowledgment  has  also  been  received  from  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster. 
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CANADA. 

Winter  Navigation  on  the  St.  Lawrence  —The  fact  that  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  are  so  easy  of  access  has  undoubtedly  prevented  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
problem  of  winter  navigation  in  Canada,  with  the  result  that  the  Dominion  is  far 
behind  Russia,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Holland,  all  of  which  countries  have 
tackled  this  question  with  excellent  results.  During  the  last  year,  however,  the  possibilities 
of  winter  navigation  on  the  St.  Lawrence  have  been  claiming  attention,  on  the  ground 
that  British  trade  as  a  whole  would  derive  considerable  benefit  therefrom.  The  Quebec 
authorities  are  convinced  that,  even  if  the  season  of  navigation  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
were  prolonged  only  by  two  or  three  months,  considerable  economy  would  be  effected, 
as  the  distance  of  rail  transport  for  the  products  of  the  Canadian  North-West  would 
be  shortened  by  about  600  miles.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  problem  of  winter 
navigation  on  the  Baltic,  where  conditions  are  similar,  has  been  successfully  solved, 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  the  season  of  navigation  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
should  not  be  prolonged.  Careful  examination  of  the  question  has  satisfied  the  Quebec 
Board  of  Trade  that  from  Traverse  to  Quebec  little  difficulty  would  be  experienced 
if  permanent  range  lights  were  arranged  in  some  places,  while  in  case  of  snow-storms 
vessels  could  anchor  on  the  north  shore.  From  Quebec  to  the  sea  ships  must  be 
prepared  to  encounter  ice  floes,  and  here  it  is  recommended  that  a  powerful  ice- 
breaker, such  as  that  used  by  Russia  for  the  Baltic  Ports,  should  be  employed  to 
escort  vessels  through  the  ice. 

Value  of  the  1920  Harvest. — The  total  agricultural  yield  of  the  Dominion  last  year 
is  estimated  to  be  worth  no  less  than  460,000,000  dollars,  a  sum  exceeding  the  entire 
Canadian  war  debt.  In  the  most  recent  estimate  of  field  crops  for  the  season,  issued 
by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  figures  are :  wheat,  293,360,000  bushels 
(4,000,000  bushels  in  excess  of  the  original  estimate) ;  oats,  543,058,000  bushels  ;  barley, 
65,559,000  bushels;  rye,  12,190,000  bushels;  flax,  10,756,000  bushels.  The  average 
yield  per  acre  for  the  entire  Dominion  was  higher  in  the  case  of  all  these  crops, 
and  the  total  yield  of  all  grains  amounted  to  985,152,000  bushels.  Saskatchewan  led 
all  other  provinces  in  grain  production,  with  a  total  yield  amounting  to  309,000,000 
bushels,  Alberta  being  second  with  225,000,000  bushels. 

AUSTRALIA. 

West  Australian  Fruit  for  the  British  Market.— The  Westralian  Farmers,  Ltd., 
report  that,  by  arrangement  with  the  Associated  Fruitgrowers,  Ltd.,  they  have  been 
able  to  ship  31,918  cases  of  apples  and  pears  to  English  ports.  It  is  further  stated 
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that  the  results  proved  highly  satisfactory  to  growers,  the  apples  exported  having 
realised  the  full  control  price.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  admitted  that  the  present 
charges  incurred  in  selling  fruit  in  the  English  market  are  excessive.  It  is  pleasing 
to  learn  that  the  Australian  Producers'  Co-operative  Federation  has  made  satisfactory 
arrangements  whereby  next  season's  shipments  will  be  handled  by  them,  thus  avoiding 
the  middleman  altogether  and  securing  to  the  grower  the  maximum  price  for  his 
produce  at  a  minimum  cost. 

Care  of  Tubercular  Soldiers. — A  colony  of  returned  soldiers  of  the  Australian  Imperial 
Forces,  who  have  been  discharged  from  tubercular  hospitals  and  homes  in  New  South 
Wales,  have  joined  a  farm-home  which  has  been  established  under  the  direction  of 
the  Rod  Cross  Society.  The  farm  is  situated  in  the  Murrumbidgee  Irrigation  Areas, 
and  is  ideally  suited  to  the  needs  of  tubercular  patients.  The  success  of  the  venture 
during  the  past  season,  when  a  gross  return  of  £7,500  was  obtained  from  about  eighty 
acres,  has  satisfied  the  founders  that  a  big  extension  is  warranted.  About  400  acres 
is  likely  to  be  planted  in  tobacco  by  returned  soldiers  on  the  Yenda  Settlement, 
100  acres  on  the  Bulbangera  blocks,  and  about  100  acres  at  Griffith.  The  samples 
submitted  were  found  to  be  of  better  quality  than  tobacco  grown  at  Tamworth  or 
Manilla. 

AFRICA. 

Possibilities  of  Producing  Platinum. — Reports  to  the  effect  that  enormous  discoveries 
of  platinum  have  been  made  recently  in  the  Gala  district  of  South  Africa  are  arousing 
universal  interest,  and  more  detailed  confirmation  of  the  news  is  eagerly  awaited. 
Platinum  occurrences  are  not  unknown  in  the  Union.  They  have  been  traced  for 
several  hundreds  of  miles  along  the  margin  of  the  Bushveld  granite  area  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, but  this  locality  has  not  so  far  been  exploited,  though  samples  have  been  assayed 
from  time  to  time.  Discoveries  have  also  been  made  in  the  north  Lydenburg  district, 
but  unfortunately  this  part  of  the  country  lies  over  fifty  miles  from  a  railway  and  is 
very  inaccessible.  A  reconnaissance  has  been  made,  however,  by  the  Railway  Depart- 
ment, and  in  time  this  district  will  be  opened  up  and  the  deposits  brought  within 
reach  of  a  market.  It  is  probable  that  richer  ore  may  also  exist  in  other  portions 
of  these  occurrences,  for  so  far  only  obvious  outcrops  have  been  tested.  The  Mines 
Department  of  the  Union  is  satisfied  that  platinum  exists  in  appreciable  quantities, 
and  that  the  question  of  proper  development  is  worthy  of  attention. 

NIGERIA. 

Railways. — The  Eastern  Railway  will,  it  is  expected,  reach  the  Benue  by  1922,  but 
the  bridge  over  the  river  can  hardly  be  ready  for  traffic  till  1928.  Borings  are  being 
taken  with  a  view  to  determining  the  best  site  for  the  bridge.  There  appears  to  be 
a  deep  chasm  in  the  middle  of  the  river  which  may  necessitate  a  bridge  of  an  ex- 
p3nsive  character.  It  is  proposed  to  extend  the  Eastern  Railway  from  Enugu  to 
Kakuri  on  the  Western  Railway,  with  a  branch  to  Bukuru.  This  junction  will  give 
great  conveniences,  not  the  least  being  the  distribution  of  coal  over  the  Western  lines. 
The  extension  to  Bukuru  would  connect  the  tin-fields  with  the  colliery  at  Enugu. 
The  transport  of  coal  from  Port  Harcourt  has  been  attended  with  much  difficulty. 
The  ships  available  on  the  Niger  have  been  inadequate  to  carry  coal  direct  to  Baro, 
and  the  situation  will  not  be  satisfactory  until  the  two  railway  systems  have  been 
linked  up. 

Cotton  and  other  Produce. — The  British  Cotton  Growing  Association  at  Ibadan 
reported  purchases  of  seed  cotton  in  August  of  2,599,654  Ibs.,  as  against  738,743  Ibs.  in 
the  same  month  in  1919.  This  output  is  encouraging,  and  good  fortune  attended  it 
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as  a  severe  slump  has  since  occurred.  The  Egyptian  crop  is  being  neglected,  this 
being  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cotton  has  been  most  prized  for  motor-tyre 
fabrics,  the  demand  for  which  has  fallen  off  in  America. 

In  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  the  export  of  palm  oil  and  palm  kernels 
from  Nigeria  fell  off  from  those  of  1919,  and  a  very  great  shrinkage  occurred  in 
cocoa ;  ground  nuts,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  an  increase. 

INDIA. 

Victims  of  Wild  Animals  and  Snakes. — In  spite  of  the  vastness  of  the  Indian  native 
population,  the  following  figures  are  somewhat  remarkable.  The  mortality  returns  for 
1919  record  the  death  of  as  many  as  20,273  persons  from  snake  bite,  and  this 
number  even  shows  a  decrease  on  the  figures  for  the  previous  year.  Apart  from  these, 
2,637  persons  were  killed  by  wild  animals,  tigers  as  usual  •  being  responsible  for  the 
majority  of  the  deaths,  no  fewer  than  1,162  persons  having  been  killed  by  these 
animals.  Most  of  the  deaths  due  to  tigers  occurred  in  Bihar  and  Orissa.  Leopards 
killed  469  persons,  wolves  294,  wild  boars  201,  crocodiles  185,  bears  118,  elephants 
60,  and  hyenas  33. 

MAURITIUS. 

Labour  and  Industrial  Prospects. — The  Government  and  planters  of  Mauritius  have 
been  making  inquiries  with  a  view  to  obtaining  labourers  from  the  agricultural  districts 
of  China,  and  local  Chinese  merchants  have  offered  to  assist  the  Mauritius  authorities 
by  helping  to  recruit  men  for  work  on  the  Island.  This  offer  has  been  accepted,  and 
it  is  hoped  that,  with  the  aid  of  outside  labour,  it  will  be  possible  to  carry  out  some 
of  the  schemes  for  substituting  suitable  modern  dwellings  for  the  straw  and  wooden 
huts  at  present  occupied  by  the  Creole  population.  These  huts  are  extremely  unhealthy 
and  were  no  doubt  partly  responsible  for  the  large  death  roll  during  the  last  influenza 
epidemic.  New  industries  are  also  engaging  the  attention  of  the  authorities.  The 
Island  is  rich  in  tropical  fruits,  some  of  them  unknown  in  Europe,  and  the  possibility 
of  establishing  a  fruit-packing  industry  is  being  considered.  A  factory  for  the  manu- 
facture of  matches,  on  the  same  lines  as  the  match  industry  recently  started  in  the 
Straits  Settlements,  is  likely  to  be  set  up,  and  the  making  of  varnish  from  the 
valuable  resins  contained  in  the  forest  trees  on  the  Island  is  regarded  as  a  promising 
enterprise. 
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Name. 

Capt.  J.  S.  Byrne,  M.B.,  Ch.B.       . 
Lieut.  C.  L.  Noah          .          .        '•;< 
2nd  Lieut.  W.  G.  Taylor 
Lieut.  G.  I.  O'F.  Johnstone  . 
Ex.-Sergt.  J.  Jenkinson 
Lieut.  C.  E.  Page          .         .    •     * 
Lieut.  W.  Harris  .... 
Capt.  D.  Sargeant 
Ex-L/Cpl.    E.  F.  E.  Wolton,  M.M. 
Ex-Pte.  N.  S.  York       . 
Lieut.  G.  &.  Sibold 
Lieut.  J.  P.  Hamilton   . 


Appointment. 
Medical  Officer 
Assistant  Inspector  of  Police 


Colony. 
Tanganyika  Ter. 
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ffame. 

Lieut.  C.  C.  Richards    . 
Lieut.  F.  J.  Lake 
Mr.  F.  W.  Abbott 
Lieut.  E.  du  R.  Botha. 
Paymr.-Lt.  A.  F.  B.  Bridges,  R.N.. 
Lieut.  A.  A.  Cullon 
Capt.  A.  W.  N.  dc  Norman,  W.  Afr. 

Rogt. 
Mr.  G.  Drysdale   .... 

Sergt.  J.  M.  Dunbar      . 

Capt.  C.  H.  King 

Lieut.  P.  D.  Le  Lievre,  M.C. 

Capt.  J.  A.  MacKenzie,  M.C. 

Capt.  D.  C.  Mudie 

Lieut.  C.  R.  Niven,  M.C. 

Capt.  R.  R.  Oakley,  M.C. 

Major  J.  8.  R.  Robertson 

Capt.  H.  M.  Roemmelo 

Lieut.  H.  R.  Spencer,  M.M.  .         . 

Lieut.  J.  D'A.  Steele     . 

Major  S.  G.  Wheatley  . 

Lieut.  J.  O'Brien 

Lieut.  D.  W.  Robertson,  D.S.O.,  M.C. 

Liout.  K.  G.  Lindsay    . 

Lieut.  R.  L.  Webber     . 

Capt.  F.  J.  C.  Johnstone 

Mr.  E.  G.  Bale     .... 

Mr.  J.  J.  Hayden 

Mr.  H.  Ashplant   .... 

Capt.  N.  H.  Bible 

Miss  J.  B.  Farnie 

Mr.  J.  Gamble      .... 

Mr.  J.  C.  Jeremy 

Miss  E.  J.  Welsford,  M.B.E. 

2nd  Lieut.  C.  F.  Lee    . 

Miss  H.  E.  Williams     . 

Mr.  F.  L.  Shaw    .... 

Capt.  C.  E.  H.  Jacobs  . 

Mr.  R.  L.  German 

Miss  M.  J.  Ahem 

Capt.  J.  M.  Meade 

Mr.  G.  J.  Ford     .... 

Miss  S.  O'Flynn    .... 

Lieut.  C.  R.  G.  Heath  . 

Capt.  O.  C.  Womack    . 

Miss  A.  E.  Burley 

Mr.  A.  G.  Ranasinha     . 

Capt.  W.  L.  Grech 

Lieut.  C.  E.  Hockly      . 


Appointment. 
Assistant  Political  Officer  (Cadet) 

•» 

Laboratory  Assistant 
Probationer,  Survey  Department 
Administrative  Officer 

Probationer,  Survey  Department 

Lithographer  and  Vandykcr,  Survey 

Department 

Secretary,  Agriculture  Department 
Assistant  Transport  Officer 
Administrative  Officer 


Veterinary  Officer 

Office  Assistant,  Survey  Dept. 

Administrative  Officer 

Surveyor 

Administrative  Officer 


Medical  Officer 
Assistant,  Customs  Dept. 
Registrar  of  High  Court 
Rubber  Expert 
Junior  Staff  Surveyor 
Nursing  Sister 
2nd  Class  Clerk 

M 

Mycologist 

Accountant,  P.W.D. 

Nursing  Sister 

European  Master 

Science  Master 

Cadet 

Medical  Officer 

European  Master 

Asst.  Superintendent,  Postal  Dept. 

Lady  Medical  Officer 

Survey  Probationer 

Nursing  Sister 

Cadet 

Assistant  Legal  Adviser 

Harbour  Master 


Colony. 
Tanganyika  Ter. 

Gold  Coast 
Nigeria 


Gold  Coast 


Nigeria 
Gold  Coast 
Nigeria 

Gold  Coast 


Nigeria 
Gold  Coast 
East  Africa 


Kenya 

Uganda 
» 

M 

Nyasaland 


Zanzibar 
Cyprus 
Hong  Kong 
Malay  States 


Straits  Settlements 


Seychelles 
Falklands 


Recent  transfers  and  promotions  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  : — 

Mr.  G.  O'D.  Walton  (Attorney-General,  British  Honduras),  Chief  Justice,  Grenada. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Levy  (Clerk  of  the  Courts,  Jamaica),  Attorney-General,  St.  Vincent. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Douglass  (Stipendiary  Magistrate,  British  Guiana),  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Trinidad. 

Mr.  B.  A.  K.  McRoberts  (Superintendent  of  Police,  Kenya),  Magistrate,  Zanzibar. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Millard  (Health  Officer,  Malay  States),  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Cyprus. 


Ill 


EMPIRE  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY. 

Cheaper  Transport  in  the  Colonies  :  A  Solution. 

In  the  October  notes  reference  was  made  to  the  search  for  cheaper  methods  of 
transport  than  are  afforded  by  standard  railways  or  petrol-driven  vehicles.  The  subject 
is  one  of  deep  interest  to  settlers  in  many  parts  of  the  Empire,  to  agriculturists 
particularly,  and  to  all  to  whom  transport  and  cheap  fuel  are  vital  factors.  Recently, 
an  interesting  paper  on  "  Fuel  from  Waste  Vegetation  "  was  read  by  Mr.  John  Wells 
at  a  conference  of  the  Imperial  Motor  Transport  Council.  Mr.  Wells,  formerly  Inspec- 
tor-General of  Mines  and  Director  of  Fuel  Research  to  the  Egyptian  Government, 
advocates  the  adaptation  of  local  fuel  resources  to  economic  requirements.  The  British 
Empire  is  lavishly  provided  by  nature  with  an  enormous  quantity  of  potential  fuel 
wealth  in  forest,  scrub,  and  jungle,  in  which  constant  clearing  and  cutting  takes  place. 
Instead  of  burning  small  wood,  tree-tops,  copse-wood,  hedge-rows  and  prunings,  the 
idea  is  to  utilise  such  waste  material,  including  stalks  of  regular  crops,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  charcoal  and  gas,  at  a  cost  from  which  the  initial  and  heavy  expense  of 
coal  or  oil  is  eliminated.  Three  tons  of  charcoal  may  be  expected  to  yield  the  same 
power  as  two  tons  of  petrol  or  kerosene,  and  the  estate  owner  may  look  forward  to 
a  perennial  store  of  fuel  which  he  himself  will  collect  and  utilise,  thereby  assisting 
in  the  development  of  countries  devoid  of  oil  and  coal,  or  which,  owing  to  the 
prohibitive  cost  of  fuel  and  the  frequent  inability  of  obtaining  supplies  in  out-lying 
districts,  are  seriously  handicapped  for  want  of  fuel  and  a  means  of  transportation. 
Simple  plants  have  been  designated  for  the  conversion  of  any  such  "  waste  vegetation  " 
to  charcoal,  and  for  the  production  of  gas  for  use  in  gas  engines  and  as  fuel  for 
boilers.  Cheap  transport  is  secured  by  utilising  the  charcoal  in  a  specially  constructed 
portable  gas-producer  in  conjunction  with  any  type  of  internal-combustion  engine. 

At  the  request  of  the  Egyptian  Government  Mr.  Wells  was  responsible  for  hundreds 
of  highly  successful  adaptations  to  standard  suction  gas  plants  during  the  great  war, 
and  developments  of  a  far-reaching  character  are  imminent  in  the  Southern  Sudan. 
No  doubt  equally  successful  results  could  be  achieved  in  India,  West  Africa,  East 
Africa,  and  remoter  parts  of  our  Empire.  The  material  for  fuel  is  at  hand,  the  cost 
of  conversion  and  gas  production  is  comparatively  low,  and  agriculture  and  transport 
should  benefit  by  this  cheap  production  of  fuel  on  the  spot,  which  new  factor  opens  up 
a  vista  of  possibilities  in  Colonial  development  otherwise  retarded  by  the  absence  of 
fuel  and  the  high  cost  of  railway  construction. 

One  illuminating  instance  of  the  enormous  waste  which  occurs  may  be  given.  If 
the  whole  of  the  cotton-sticks  of  the  United  States  cotton  crop  could  be  converted 
into  charcoal,  the  quantity  would  represent  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  petrol  production  of  the  world.  One  shudders  to  contemplate  the 

mal  waste  which  occurs  in  West  Africa  alone. 

The  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  will  be  glad  to  answer  inquiries  from  Fellows 
iterested. 

ie  New  Factor. 

The  recent  "Air  Parliament,"  as  the  Air  Ministry's  Conference  has  been  aptly 
ermed,  has,  by  its  free  and  full  discussion  of  subjects  hitherto  the  privileged  field 

the  few,  gripped  the  imagination  of  the  many  who  indulge  in  prophecy,  and  pro- 
aundly  stirred  them  to  a  sense  of  the  development  of  a  new  factor  in  transport, 
rhich  only  yesterday  was  deemed  to  be  in  the  experimental  stage.  The  impetus  given 

the  science  of  aviation  by  the  war  is  only  now  being  realised  with  the  lifting  of 
ie  veil  of  secrecy,  which,  for  over  five  years,  shrouded  the  progress  of  our  newest 
idustry. 
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There  may  exist  a  natural  tendency  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  what 
has  been  done,  and  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  standard  of  actual  achievement 
where  endeavour  still  grapples  with  the  undeveloped  idea.  Yet  sufficient  has  been 
disclosed  to  encourage  the  belief  that  the  era  of  commercial  aviation  has  already 
dawned.  The  design  of  craft,  the  standardisation  of  engines,  the  selection  and  survey 
of  routes,  and  the  general  application  of  this  new  form  of  transport  to  the  world's 
needs  are,  after  all.  matters  of  detail,  avowedly  important,  in  the  slow  but  certain 
realisation  of  the  scientist's  dream. 

By  virtue  of  its  geographical  position,  aerial  transport  appeals  peculiarly  to  Britons. 
Our  scattered  Empire  calls  for  free  and  rapid  methods  of  transport,  more  untrammelled 
even  than  those  provided  by  sea-routes,  and  the  need  will  serve  as  the  incentive 
to  enterprise.  The  opening  of  commercial  routes  may  not  be  a  matter  of  the 
immediate  moment,  but  sufficient  has  been  achieved  to  encourage  the  hope  that  British 
pluck  and  enterprise  will  be  devoted  to  the  early  study  of  commercial  aviation  pros- 
pects in  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  imagination  is  stirred  by  the  suggestion  of 
Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulieu,  that  the  principal  airport  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  will  be 
established  in  Egypt. 

A  fresh  orientation  provides  a  fascinating  field  for  a  new  generation.  Perhaps 
Sir  Julius  Vogel's  bold  conception,  published  to  the  world  as  long  ago  as  1890,  in 
which  he  foresaw  a  vast  airship  carrying  a  truly  representative  Imperial  Parliament 
to  its  frequent  sessions  in  all  the  capitals  of  the  Empire,  can  now  be  placed  on  the 
agenda  of  Imperial  potentialities. 

Sugar  Prospects  in  East  Africa. 

With  a  view  to  ascertaining  if  practical  measures  can  be  taken  to  create  a  sugar 
industry  in  Kenya  Colony  (B.E.A.)  the  British  Empire  Producers'  Organisation  are  giving 
serious  consideration  to  the  matter  and  an  interim  report  has  already  been  drawn  up 
from  which  it  appears  that  sugar  production  divides  itself  into  two  classes :  Coastal 
regions  where  irrigation  would  be  necessary,  and  up-country  districts  where  Natal 
cane  could  be  grown  under  rainfall,  assisted,  perhaps,  by  irrigation.  Kenya  Colony, 
like  so  many  others  in  an  early  stage  of  development,  is  faced  with  the  problems  of 
labour  supply  and  the  lack  of  transport,  but  here  again  the  introduction  of  the  Wells' 
System  of  fuel  supply  obtainable  from  waste  vegetation  offers  a  solution. 

Inquiry  Bureau. 

The  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  invite  inquiries  on  any  Trade  matter  of  interest 
to  Fellows,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  fullest  information  is  freely  given  and 
Fellows  can  be  placed  in  communication  with  authorities  and  bodies  interested  in 
any  particular  sphere  of  trade  and  industry.  British  manufacturers  are  in  a  better 
position  than  they  have  been  since  the  armistice  to  give  the  closest  personal  attention 
to  requirements  from  abroad,  and  any  inquiries  addressed  to  the  Committee  will  be 
placed  before  firms  prepared  to  deal  with  the  specific  needs  of  our  Empire  Oversea. 
All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  The  Secretary,  Trade  and  Industry  Com- 
mittee, Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue,  London,  W.C.  2.  The 
fullest  particulars  should  be  given  to  ensure  immediate  attention  and  to  avoid  necessity 
for  further  reference  to  the  inquirer. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  RESOURCES  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

ATTENTION  was  drawn  in  UNITED  EMPIRE  for  October  to  the  importance  of  the 
decisions  arrived  at  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  Congress  in  Toronto.  With  the 
resolution  contained  in  the  following  letter,  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
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is  in   cordial   sympathy,   and   UNITED   EMPIRE   welcomes   the   opportunity   of   giving   it 
wider  publicity : 

THE  BRITISH  IMPERIAL  COUNCIL  OF  COMMERCE, 

1,  2  cfe  3  Oxford  Court,  &  97  Cannon  Street,  E.G.  4. 

December  23,  1920. 
The  Secretary, 

Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

SIR, — I  am  requested  to  communicate  to  you  the  terms  of  a  resolution  on  the 
above  subject,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Ninth  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce 
of  the  British  Empire  held  in  Toronto  in  September  last,  as  follows : 

"  Resolved,  that  in  the  work  of  reconstruction  which  now  occupies  the  place 
of  first  importance  among  the  great  tasks  confronting  the  Empire,  every  Colony 
develop  to  the  utmost  the  resources  within  its  boundaries,  to  the  end  that  the 
Empire  as  a  whole,  and  the  Colonies  individually,  may  increase  home  pro- 
duction and  be  less  dependent  upon  other  countries  for  the  commodities  which 
the  Empire,  through  its  various  Colonies,  is  well  able  to  provide,  backed  by 
British  capital,  developed  by  British  ingenuity,  produced  by  British  workmen, 
and  shipped  in  British  bottoms. 

"  Resolved,  that  a  comprehensive  summary  of  the  industries,  natural  resources 
and  advantages  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  with  authoritative  reports  from  time 
to  time  upon  current  conditions  and  development,  should  be  prepared  so  as 
to  be  available  to  all  who  may  be  desirous  to  trade  with,  or  to  travel  through, 
the  sister  nations  of  the  seven  seas,  and  that  the  emigration  of  British  citizens 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  Overseas  Dominions  be  facilitated  and  encouraged, 
and,  if  necessary,  subsidised,  so  that  British  commerce,  and  British  men  and 
women,  the  great  assets  of  the  Empire,  may  be  retained  under  the  Flag,  to 
the  end  that  the  Empire  may  become,  so  far  as  possible,  self-contained,  with 
special  reference  to  defence  and  food  supply. 

•'Resolved,  that  the  British  Imperial  Council  of  Commerce  be  authorised 
to  take  whatever  steps  may  be  practicable  and  possible  to  assist  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  Empire,  acting  either  in  its  own  behalf  or  by 
support  of,  or  in  co-operation  with,  any  other  body  or  association." 

I  need  only  add  that  this  Council,  which  is  charged  with  giving  effect  to  the 
resolutions  of  the  Congress,  will  gladly  co-operate  in  any  measures  which  may  be 
taken  in  connection  with  the  general  subject  of  the  resolution. 

I  am, 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  C.  E.  MUSGRAVE, 
Secretary. 
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Smith,  William.— ,4   History  of  the  Post  Office  in  British  North  America,  1629-1870.     viii  + 

356  pp.      Cambridge:  University  Press.      1920.      21*. 

This  is  one  of  those  monographs  on  a  special  subject  which,  at  first  sight,  appears  to  be 
of  little  interest  except  to  those  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  subject,  or  have  had  very 
close  connection  with  it.  But  a  hasty  impression  of  this  nature  is  quickly  dissipated  by 
perusal  of  Mr.  Smith's  volume,  because  the  first  pages  serve  to  illustrate  how  wide  is  the 
range  and  extensive  the  interests  of  the  post  office  in  British  North  America.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  evolution  of  the  post  office  is  closely  connected  with  the  extension  of  means 
of  communication  in  Canada — always  an  important  process  in  a  new  country — and  with 
numerous  political  questions  that  do  not  appear  to  have  any  direct  relation  to  the  carrying 
and  delivery  of  mails.  For  instance,  to  illustrate  the  point  by  only  one  example  out  of 
many,  in  the  early  days  of  the  postal  service,  both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  America, 
there  was  no  provision  for  the  carrying  of  newspapers  in  the  post  and  they  had  to  be 
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charged  for  at  the  same  rate  as  ordinary  letters.  It  thus  happened  that  the  cost  of  con- 
veying a  newspaper  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  amounted  to  3*.  per  ounce — a  quite 
prohibitive  figure.  In  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty  recourse  was  had  to  the  deputy 
pnst  masters-general  in  America,  to  whom  had  been  granted  the  privilege  of  franking  both 
letters  and  newspapers,  and  private  arrangements  were  made  between  these  officials  and  the 
proprietors  of  newspapers  whereby  periodicals  were  conveyed  free  on  a  substantial  sum 
finding  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  officials.  The  only  thing  an  official  had  to  do, 
under  these  circumstances,  in  order  to  ruin  a  political  opponent,  was  to  cease  this  private 
arrangement,  and  the  Government  then  had  indirectly  a  very  powerful  weapon,  which  it 
could  use  unofficially  whenever  it  desired  to  do  so.  The  liberty  of  the  press  thus  frequently 
depended  upon  the  favour  of  a  petty  official.  As  the  author  of  this  book  has  been  Secretary 
to  the  Post  Office  Department  in  Canada  he  naturally  is  an  authority  on  everything  con- 
nected with  its  development,  but,  as  has  been  indicated,  his  book  is  of  a  wider  historical 
interest  and  also  forms  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Kingston,  H.  W.  0.  — A  Naturalist  in  Himalaya,  xii  +  300  pp.  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
London:  H.  F.  and  G.  Witherby.  1920.  18*. 

Tliis  book  is  primarily  intended  for  those  who  take  a  special  interest  in  natural  history, 
and  its  interest  is  only  to  a  subordinate  degree  geographical.  The  author  commences  with 
a  brief  description  of  a  Himalaya  valley,  that  of  Hazara,  and  then  passes  to  a  general  and 
detailed  account  of  the  habits,  instincts,  and  general  economy  of  certain  species  of  ants  that 
are  found  everywhere  in  this  valley,  and  illustrates  the  wonderful  geometrical  powers  cm- 
ployed  in  the  const  ruection  of  their  circular  snare.  Dr.  Kingston  is  a  very  close  observer 
of  nature,  and  the  information  he  has  been  able  to  acquire  is  of  considerable  interest.  The 
last  part  of  the  volume  deals  more  especially  with  the  larger  animals. 

Ritchie,  Gerald. — The  Ritchies  in  India;  Extract*  from  the  Correspondence  of  William  Ritchie 
1817-1862,  and  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Gerald  Ritchie,  xvi  +  398  pp.  Map  and 
ports.  London :  John  Murray.  1920.  210. 

William  Ritchie,  who  figures  in  this  volume,  was  Advocate-General  of  Bengal  and  a 
member  of  the  Governor-General's  Council.  Ke  was  the  son  of  Charlotte  Thackeray,  the 
daughter  of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  who  was  the  grandfather  of  the  celebrated 
author ;  and  he  was  the  father  of  Sir  Richmond  Ritchie,  who  married  Thackeray's  daughter 
Anne,  who  died  only  last  year.  The  book,  therefore,  is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
because  it  relates  the  story  of  a  family  that  was  not  only  highly  distinguished  in  Indian 
affairs  but  also  celebrated  for  its  literary  achievements.  The  father  of  the  Clan,  W.  M. 
Thackeray,  was  himself  long  connected  with  India,  where,  as  the  youngest  of  a  large  family 
of  sixteen,  he  acquired  a  great  reputation  as  an  elephant-catcher  and  founded  the  fortunes 
of  his  family. 

Ewbank,  R.  B. — Indian  Co-operative  Studies.  Edited  by  R.  B.  Ewbank,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Henry  W.  Wolff.  266  pp.  London,  Bombay,  and  Madras :  Oxford 
University  Press.  1920.  14*. 

This  is  the  second  of  the  monographs  issued  by  the  University  of  Bombay  in  its  Economic 
Series.  It  contains  a  number  of  important  articles  on  co-operation  and  agricultural  banks, 
with  special  reference  to  India,  written  by  experts  who  are  fully  competent  to  deal  with 
these  matters.  One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  industrial  and  agricultural  progress  in 
India  is  the  extension  throughout  the  Indian  Empire  of  the  co-operative  movement  and  the 
action  that  the  various  provincial  Governments  have  taken  to  foster  and  develop  this 
movement.  India  is  essentially  a  country  of  small  capitalists  and  the  policy  of  development 
followed  by  the  Government  is  an  important  aid  in  enabling  the  best  use  to  be  made  of 
the  vast  resources  of  the  country.  This  book  is  to  be  recommended  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  question  and  it  should  enable  the  public  to  form  a  sound  judgment  with  respect 
to  this  phase  of  Indian  economics. 

Stanford's  Library  Map  of  Africa,  1920.     4  sheets,  size  65  ins.  X  68  ins.     Scale  94  miles  =  1  in. 

Price,  coloured,  45«.  London :  Edward  Stanford,  Ltd.,  12  Long  Acre,  1920. 
A  new  map  of  Africa  on  this  scale,  handy  to  use  and  containing  a  vast  amount  of 
fresh  information,  is  a  most  valuable  acquisition  at  the  present  time.  In  this  map,  which 
is  published  in  four  sheets,  the  political  boundaries  have  been  revised,  and  roads,  railways, 
navigable  rivers,  and  submarine  cables  are  shown  in  considerable  detail.  The  map  is,  there- 
fore, most  valuable  for  official  and  commercial  use. 

Lumb,  A.  D. — The  Platinum  Metals.     63  pp.     London :    John  Murray.     1920.     3*.  6d. 

The  latest  of  the  monographs  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Imperial  Institute, 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Mineral  Resources  Committee,  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  ol  the  platinum  resources  of  the  world.  It  contains  a  good  bibliography 
and  a  map  showing  the  distribution  of  platinum. 
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Activities  of  the  British  Community  in  Argentina  during  the  Great  War,  1914-1918  ;  published 
by  the  British  Society  in  the  Argentine  Republic  ;  edited  and  compiled  by  Arthur  L. 
Holder.  487  pp.  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Buenos  Aires  Herald,  Buenos  Aires.  1920. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  place  on  record  the  response  of  the  British  community 
in  Argentina  to  the  call  of  the  Motherland  during  the  war.  As  is  well  known,  the  British 
community  in  the  Argentine  was  most  active  during  the  war.  A  large  number  of  men 
volunteered  for  active  service,  and  their  military  value  is  emphasised  by  the  very  high 
proportion  who  obtained  commissions  in  His  Majesty's  Forces.  In  addition  a  great  work 
was  done  by  the  various  British  patriotic  societies  and  committees,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  British  community  the  Argentine  did  specially 
well  on  behalf  of  the  Allies.  This  volume  contains  a  list  of  all  the  volunteers  from  Argentina, 
a  roll  of  honour  of  those  who  died,  and  particulars  of  the  patriotic  and  other  work  that  was 
carried  on.  It  is  illustrated  by  numerous  portraits. 

The  British  Dominions   Year  Book,  1921.     Edited    by    Edward    Salmon   and    James   Worsfold. 
The  Eagle  Star  and  British  Dominions. 

The  British  Dominions  Year  Book  has  taken  a  place  of  its  own  among  the  annuals. 
It  is  packed  with  facts  concerning  the  problems  of  the  past  twelve  months,  and  among  the 
contributions  are  articles  on  America  and  Britain,  by  Mr.  Evelyn  Wrench ;  Bolshevism, 
by  Baron  A.  Heyking ;  the  Navy,  by  Mr.  Archibald  Kurd ;  Agriculture,  by  Lord  Lee  of 
Fareham  ;  Empire  Forestry,  by  Lord  Lovat ;  the  Position  of  Women,  by  the  Marchioness 
of  Londonderry ;  the  Weather,  by  Sir  Napier  Shaw ;  Post  War  Population  Problems,  by 
Mr.  A.  Wyatt  Tilby ;  the  Fallacy  of  Nationalisation,  by  Sir  Frederick  Lewis ;  Boy  Scouts, 
by  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell,  and  many  others.  Sir  Charles  Lucas's  address  on  the  "  Meaning 
of  the  Empire  to  the  Labour  Democracy "  is  reprinted,  and,  besides  many  illustrations, 
there  is  a  fine  autographed  portrait  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
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THE  following  correspondence  is  published  by  order  of  the  Council  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Government  of  Western  Australia  as  expressed  in  the  letter  from  His  Excellency 
Sir  Francis  Newdegate,  the  State  Governor.  Mr.  Christopher  Turner  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
perusing  the  letters  from  the  Premier  and  the  Agent- General,  and  his  reply  thereto  is  appended. 

GOVERNMENT  HOUSE,  PERTH,  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA, 
October  18,  1920. 

DEAR  SIR, — I  am  desired  by  my  Ministers  to  forward  you  the  attached  copy  of  a  letter 
from  the  Honourable  the  Premier  of  this  State  to  the  Agent- General  of  Western  Australia. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Land  Settlement  for  ex-soldiers  in  this  State  may  be  prejudiced 
by  Mr.  Christopher  Tumor's  report  to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  which  he  presented 
to  them  a  few  months  ago,  my  Ministers  are  anxious  that  full  publicity  may  be  given  to 
their  opinion. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)  F.  N.  NEWDEGATE,  Governor. 
Sir  HARRY  WILSON,  K.C.M.G.,  K.B.E., 

Secretary  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  London. 

The  following  letter  was  also  received  by  the  Secretary  from  the  Agent-General  for  Western 
Australia : 

OFFICE  OF  THE  AGENT- GENERAL  FOR  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA, 
SAVOY  HOUSE,  STRAND,  W.C.  2. 
December  1,  1920. 

DEAR  SIR. — In  regard  to  Mr.  Christopher  Tumor's  report  on  his  visit  to  Australia, 
as  Mr.  Turner  visited  Australia  under  your  auspices,  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  the  Honourable  James  Mitchell,  Premier  of  Western  Australia,  which  I  received  by  this 
mail  and  which  speaks  for  itself. 

I  can  only  add  that  I  can  fully  endorse,  from  my  own  personal  knowledge,  all  that 
the  Premier  states,  and  referring  more  particularly  to  the  first  paragraph  on  page  2  of 
Mr.  Mitchell's  letter,  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  Mr.  Turnor  made  such  a  statement. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  the  Immigration  Policy  which  I  established  in  11(13,  when  the 
present  Premier  was  Minister  for  Lands  and  Agriculture,  we  settled  in  that  year  con- 
siderably over  the  number  stated,  so,  therefore,  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating. 


I 
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I  understand  that  the  main  object  of  your  Institute  in  endorsing  Mr.  Tumor's  visit 
to  Australia  was  to  further  the  very  important  principle  that  we  are  all  so  keen  on,  viz. 
that  as  many  as  possible  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  will  emigrate  from 
Great  Britain  every  year  will  settle  in  the  Dominions.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  ia 
hard  to  appreciate  the  reason  that  induced  Mr.  Turn -r  to  place  the  following  paragraph 
in  his  report  (see  page  54  thereof) : 

"  It  is  evident  that  the  question  of  the  number  of  settlers  Western  Australia  can  probably 
handle,  and  the  method  of  placing  them  on  the  land,  must  be  carefully  considered 
by  the  Imperial  Auth  'rities." 

I  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  report  until  I  received  the  Premier's  letter, 
or  I  should  have  taken  an  opportunity  of  contradicting  it  before.  In  the  paper  that  was 
read  by  Mr.  Tumor  on  his  return,  and  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing,  he  did  not 
mention  any  of  the  facts  which  the  Premier  now  wishes  to  emphatically  contradict.  I 
suggest  that  you  bring  this  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Tumor. 

As  you  are  probably  aware  I  am  shortly  leaving  London  on  a  short  official  visit  to 
Australia.  I  am  actually  leaving  on  Saturday,  llth  instant,  and  if  there  are  any  particular 
suggestions  that  you  would  like  me  to  place  before  my  Government  with  regard  to  the 
all-important  matter  of  Emigration  within  the  Empire,  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  do  so. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  J.  D.  CONNOLLY. 

PREMIER'S  DEPARTMENT,  PERTH. 
October  13,  1920. 

SIR, — I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  report  to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  on 
Land  Settlement  in  the  Dominions  of  ox-Service  men,  by  Mr.  Christopher  Tumor,  presented 
on  his  return  from  Australia  a  few  months  ago. 

Mr.  Tumor  spent  a  very  few  hours  in  Western  Australia,  and  during  his  short  stay 
he  travelled  only  between  Perth  and  Fremantle,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  through  the 
suburbs  of  one  or  the  other  the  whole  way.  He  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  a  single 
acre  of  the  State's  lands  used  for,  or  suitable  for,  agriculture. 

There  are  many  inaccuracies  in  his  report  which  should  be  corrected.  He  quotes  the 
area  of  Crown  lands  as  300.000,000  acres,  whereas  the  correct  area  is  over  600,000,000 
acres.  He  also  refers  to  our  population  of  300,000,  which  should  be  332,000. 

I  was  not  able,  unfortunately,  to  see  Mr.  Tumor  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  during 
his  brief  stay,  and  I  am  afraid  that  he  has  a  very  confused  idea  of  what  I  said  to  him 
during  our  interview.  He  writes :  "  The  Premier  .  .  .  considered  that  they  could  handle 
1,000  settlers  a  month.  ...  I  find  it  very  hard  to  understand  how  Western  Australia  can 
have  the  administrative  machinery  for  dealing  with  anything  like  1  000  settlers  a  month." 
I  did  not  tell  him  that  we  could  place  1,000  settlers  per  month  upon  the  land,  but  that 
we  could  absorb  1,000  immigrants  per  month. 

He  certainly  raised  the  question  of  "  group  settlement,"  but  I  was  not  able  to  gather 
quite  what  he  meant  by  this.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  settlement  is  group  settlement, 
since  under  our  present  system  of  survey  before  selection,  it  is  close  settlement,  and  I 
fully  real!  e  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  settle  men  strange  to  the  country  by  any 
other  method. 

We  have  had  in  Western  Australia  a  very  considerable  experience  of  settling  men  with 
limited  capital  on  Crown  lands  with  the  assistance  of  advances  from  the  Agricultural  Bank 
(to  which  Mr.  Tumor  refers).  When  it  is  understood  that  the  Bank  may  advance  the 
full  cost  of  clearing  the  land  of  timber,  of  erection  of  fences  and  a  cheap  house,  and  of 
provision  of  water  supply,  all  repayable  over  thirty  years,  it  will  be  seen  that  men  can 
settle  here  with  very  little  money  of  their  own. 

During  the  last  twelve  months  we  have  settled  nearly  3  000  soldiers  (in  addition,  of 
course,  to  the  ordinary  selection).  When  it  is  pointed  out  that  I  have  been  connected 
with  the  work  of  land  settlement  in  this  State  for  eight  years  out  of  the  fifteen  years 
I  have  been  in  Parliament,  and  that  since  the  day  when  I  first  assumed  office  we  have 
increased  our  area  under  crop  more  than  fourfold,  and  our  soil  production  fivefold,  then 
I  think  it  will  probably  be  conceded  that  my  experience  in  this  direction  is  a  little  greater 
than  Mr.  Tumor  can  possibly  have  gained  in  his  few  hours'  stay  in  the  capital  city  of 
Western  Australia. 

Mr.  Tumor  says  it  is  impossible  to  achieve  organised  settlement  at  such  a  low  rate 
of  working  capital  per  man,  when  referring  to  my  statement  that  a  loan  of  £200  per  settler 
from  the  Imperial  Government  would  be  sufficient.  This  amount,  of  course,  was  to  be 
ad  .itional  to  all  of  the  State  Government's  advances.  He  continues :  "  It  is  evident  that 
the  question  of  the  number  of  settlers  Western  Australia  can  probably  handle,  and  the 
method  of  placing  them  upon  the  land,  must  be  carefully  considered  by  the  Imperial 
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Authorities."  I  certainly  hope  that  the  Imperial  authorities  will  consider  more  carefully 
and  with  more  data  than  has  Mr.  Turnor,  in  his  haste  to  tread  where  a  better-informed 
angel  might  have  hesitated ;  and  I  can  only  say  that  they  need  have  no  fear  about  sending 
ex-Service  men  to  Western  Australia  in  numbers  approved  by  our  Agent- Genera!. 

In  Western  Australia  we  have  a  very  large  timber  in  lustry,  a  gold  mining  industry 
greater  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Australian  States  combined,  coal,  lead,  copper,  and 
tin  mines,  and  great  iron  and  manganese  deposits ;  we  have  pearl  shell  and  sandalwood 
industries,  producing  in  each  80  per  cent,  of  the  world's  output.  We  have  an  extensive 
pastoral  industry,  and  lastly  we  have  our  agricultural  industry,  which  means  the  production 
of  cereals  of  all  sorts,  fruit,  root  crops,  dairying  to  some  extent,  and  the  carrying  of  all 
classes  of  stock.  All  these  industries  are  capable  of  great  expansion — indeed  even  at  their 
present  stage  of  development  all  are  very  short  of  labour — so  it  is  easily  understood  that 
we  can  absorb  thousands  of  immigrants  and  find  them  employment  without  any  trouble. 

Regarding  the  agricultural  outlook,  we  have  a  larger  area  of  Crown  lands  than  any 
other  State,  available  at  cheaper  rates  than  similar  land  in  any  other  State ;  and  the 
financial  assistance  we  render  our  settlers  is  more  liberal  than  in  any  other  State. 

Apart  from  the  land  already  served  by  railways,  we  are  opening  up  an  enormous  area 
of  virgin  country,  a  great  deal  of  which  is  suitable  for  subdivision  into  farms  of  100  acres, 
with  a  rainfall  of  30  to  50  inches,  and  a  climate  which  permits  the  growth  of  crops  the 
whole  year  round. 

The  Agricultural  Bank,  which  carries  out  the  work  of  financial  assistance,  is  fully  staffed 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  inspectors  to  visit  each  settler  drawing  money  from  it  for  the 
effecting  of  any  of  the  improvements  mentioned  above,  once  in  each  month,  and  to  pay 
him  the  value  of  the  work  done — as  an  advance,  of  course,  against  his  holding,  and  re- 
payable over  thirty  years.  The  inspectors  also  advise  settlers  in  their  improvement  and 
farming  operations.  I  might  mention,  too,  that  every  block  of  land  is  closely  classified 
before  being  thrown  open  for  selection,  so  guaranteeing  the  selector  of  land  surveyed  before 
selection  against  the  need  of  taking  other  than  first  class  land. 

There  is  a  great  number  of  British  settlers  in  Western  Australia.  Last  week-end  I 
visited  Lake  Grace  in  the  Wheat  Belt,  266  miles  from  Perth,  where  some  Scottish  settlers 
went  out  on  to  virgin  land,  miles  from  the  nearest  farmer,  with  no  one  to  guide  them  in 
the  early  stages  of  their  pioneering  work.  That  was  only  nine  years  ago,  but  to-day  this 
handful  of  men  has  thousands  of  acres  under  crop.  All,  without  exception,  were  able,  the 
lack  of  Australian  experience  notwithstanding,  to  tackle  the  virgin  forest  and  make  splendid 
farms  for  themselves.  An  extract  from  the  West  Australian  dealing  with  this  settlement 
is  attached. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  write  this  letter,  but  it  is  necessary  to  correct 
the  erroneous  impression  conveyed  by  Mr.  Tumor's  references  to  Western  Australia  in  his 
report.  I  understand  that  this  gentleman  speaks  with  some  authority  in  England  on  land 
matters.  It  is  a  pity,  I  think,  that  he  should  have  written  at  all  about  Western  Australia, 
seeing  that  he  had  practically  no  opportunity  of  seeing  any  portion  of  it,  and  little  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  much.  From  many  of  his  remarks,  it  seems  probable  that  he  took  little 
trouble  to  study  the  land  settlement  literature  forwarded  to  him,  and  available  also  in 
London. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  JAMES  MITCHELL,  Premier. 
The  Agent- General  for  Western  Australia, 
Savoy  House,  London. 

Extract  from  the  West  Australian,  October  11,  1920: 

AT  LAKE  GRACE. 
Immigrant  Settlers  make  good. 

"  And  the  journey's  end  was  the  forest — the  thick  woodland  of  salmon  gum,  and  yate, 
and  boree,  with  here  and  there  a  lean  and  crocked  clump  of  gimlet  interspersed  :  the 
forest  grateful  with  sha  ie  after  the  desolate  miles  of  plain  :  the  forest  pleasant  with  its 
undergrowth  of  blue-grey  saltbush  whose  saline  succulence  and  nutriment  enticed  the  weary  horses 
to  forget  the  aches  of  steaming  flanks  ;  but  the  forest  that  must  be — felled."  A  quiet,  earnest 
settler  told  us — the  Premier  ;  the  member  for  the  district,  Mr.  Stubbs  ;  the  Commissioner  for  the 
Wheat  Belt,  Mr.  Sutton  ;  and  the  writer — the  story.  His  manner  suggested  reserves  of  power, 
not  in  "  braid  "  Scots,  but,  nevertheless,  with  something  of  the  homely  Northern  tang,  and 
much  of  the  Scotsman's  humour  the  words  came.  We  were  standing  in  the  corner  of  a  cleared 
field  of  250  acres.  Yesterday,  more  than  120  head  of  mixed  cattle  were  grazing  on  it  as  for 
more  than  three  months  since  July  they  had  grazed,  and  as  to-morrow  and  for  another  three  months 
they  would  graze.  North,  westward,  "and  to  the  south  of  the  paddock  the  rich  verdancy  of  grow- 
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in?  wheat  contrasted  with  the  dark  background  of  forest  in  the  distance.  To-day  (October  1, 
this  present  year  of  grace),  the  grazing  paddock  was  given  over  to  the  settlers  of  Lake  Grace  and 
district  as  the  sight  of  their  first  agricultural  show. 

"  Over  there  we  made  our  first  camp."  Mr.  Carruthers  pointed  to  a  spot  westward  and  beyond 
the  paddock.  "  Nine  years  ago  I  sat  down,  and  looked  at  the  timber  and  said  to  my  eldest  boy 
Jack — he  was  sixteen  then — '  I  never  thought  before  that  I  was  an  idiot ;  I  am  sure  I  am  one 
now.'  He  chuckled  softly.  Well  he  might  The  family  has  2,300  acres  under  wheat  this  year — 
will  it  net  £6,000  or  £8.000  T — on  land  which,  in  the  worst  season — and  the  early  were  bad — has 
never  shown  an  absolute  failure ;  land  some  of  which  is  being  cropped  for  the  eighth  time  in  suc- 
cession, and  on  which,  a  little  backward  owing  to  the  season,  the  crops  are  standing  up  with  a 
sturdy  promise  of,  perhaps,  a  fifteen-bushel  average.  The  keen  Scotc:i  brain  of  the  settler  was 
right  in  its  original  judgment.  The  reason  can  work  only  upon  experience,  and.  by  all  the  experi- 
ence of  Mr.  Carruthcr's  previous  life,  and  the  experience  of  contemporary  immigrant  settlers,  Mr. 
Bishop.  Mr.  Franks,  and  others,  a  more  hopeless  proposition  than  that  which  confronted  them  after 
their  fifty  miles'  trek  from  Dumbleyung  never  faced  any  body  of  men.  The  land  had  to  be  cleared 
ere  a  crop  could  be  sown  ;  stores  had  to  be  cirted  from  the  head  of  the  railway  at  Dumblyung  ; 
water  was  a  question  of  ever-present  moment  only  to  be  satisfied  by  wearisome  and  long-distance 
journeys.  But  stout  hearts  refused  to  be  ove  •borne  by  the  cold  logic  of  the  brain,  and  the  things 
which  were  impossible  became  manifold  possible  in  the  short  space  of  nine  years.  The  axe  ate  its 
way  into  the  forest — had  any  one  of  these  immigrant  settlers  felled  a  tree  ere  fortunate  destiny 
brought  him  east  of  the  Great  Southern  ? — more  and  more  the  ground  was  broken  by  the  plough  ; 
fences  ran  their  rectangular  course  about  fields  yellow  with  ripening  corn,  or  animate  with  increas- 
ing herds  ;  in  narrow  depressions  the  scoops  made  water  catchments  ;  and — the  crown  of  labour — 
the  railway  came.  Easy,  is  it  not,  in  the  retrospect.  Nevertheless,  hats  off  to  the  immigrants 
who  looked  at  the  prospect  through  the  darkling  glasses  of  inexperience — and  were  not,  except 
for  a  moment,  perhaps,  cast  down. 

The  story  of  Lake  Grace  is  a  story  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  courage  and  endurance 
upon  our  virgin  whnat  lands.  The  area  was  thrown  op  n  by  Mr.  Mitchell  in  1911.  His  fore- 
sight it  was  that  made  the  land  available,  although  the  vicissitudes  of  politics  have  prevented 
him  from  having,  until  lately,  much  administrative  interest  in  it.  But  with  the  farther  oppor- 
tunities afforded  by  his  re  tewed  term  of  office,  the  Premier  is  allotting  to  the  district  some  share 
of  that  deep  attention  he  is  paying  to  the  agricultural  industry  as  a  whole.  The  unselected  lands 
were  reserved  for  returned  soldiers,  and  to  date  about  thirty  of  these  have  been  settled, 
the  majority  on  a  belt  of  forest  land  some  four  to  eight  miles  east  of  the  township.  Under  the 
guidance  of  local  settlers,  including  Messrs.  Carruthers,  McMahon,  Bishop,  Lawson,  and  Franks, 
the  Premier's  party  trave  -sod  the  forest  lands  of  Lake  Grace  during  a  couple  of  days.  One  feature 
of  the  visit  may  be  accepted  as  significant  of  the  solidity  of  the  district — the  settlers  had 
no  requests  to  submit  to  the  head  of  the  Government,  except  a  natural  one,  that  a  piece  of  land 
should  be  dedicated  to  them  from  the  townsite  reserve  as  a  sports  and  show  ground.  The  con- 
fidence of  the  people  is  unbounded,  and,  after  nine  years,  it  is  the  confidence  of  experience.  With 
pride  they  tell  of  more  than  20,000  bags  of  wheat  brought  to  Lake  Grace  station  last  season  by 
eighteen  settlers  ;  of  some  40,000  bags  which  will  be  the  fruit  of  this  year's  labours ;  of  cream 
being  sent  to  Narrogin  ;  of  the  day  to  come  when — the  price  of  wire  being  reasonable — sheep 
will  add  another  to  the  farmer's  varied  sources  of  income.  Eastward,  and  northward,  too,  they 
say,  is  a  large  tract  of  forest  land,  salmon,  and  yate,  and  boree,  and  a  freshwater  lake 
with  a  depth  of  four  feet  and  covering  ten  acres.  Two  hundred  thousand  acres  at  the  least — 
the  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  field  officer  in  charge  of  classifications,  Mr.  Morrow,  who  has  cut 
his  way  into  the  new  territory,  which  Mr.  McMahon  traversed  about  eight  years  ago. 

STOKE  ROCIIFORD,  GRANTHAM. 
December  29,  1920. 

DEAR  SIB  HARRY  Wn&on, — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity 
of  answering  the  letters  written  by  the  Premier  of  Western  Australia  and  of  Sir  James  Connolly, 
Agent-General  for  that  State,  criticising  my  Report. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  I  said  nothing  whatever  against  Western  Australia 
as  a  country  to  settle  in. 

My  criticism  centred  entirely  upon  the  Western  Australian  Government's  policy  of  settlement, 
and  I  must  frankly  say  that  after  reading  the  Premier's  and  Sir  James  Connolly's  letters,  I  feel 
that  ray  criticism  still  holds  good. 

The  Em ;>ire  Land  Settlement  Committee  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  in  the  early  days 
of  its  existence.  laid  down  certain  principles  which  it  believed  to  be  fundamental  to  sound  and 
successful  sett'.pment.  It  consistently  advocated  the  development  of  highly  organised  "  group  " 
settlement  as  the  beat  system  under  which  to  place  our  British  ex -Service  men  upon  the  land  in 
a  new  country. 

I  found,  and  I  was  bound  to  say  so  in  my  Report,  that  this  form  of  settlement  was 
(and  from  the  Premier's  letter  I  m<>y  say,  still  is)  less  clearly  understood  than  in  the  other  Australian 
States. 
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Closer  settlement  on  the  wheat  lands  of  Western  Australia  as  described  by  the  Premier,  is  not 
group  settlement  as  advocated  by  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

Although  my  stay  in  Western  Australia  was  so  brief,  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  there  are  excellent 
opportunities  for  the  creation  of  group  settlements  ;  to  mention  only  one  locality,  Mount  Barker, 
near  Albany,  is,  to  my  mind,  as  attractive  as  anything  in  Australia. 

I  feel  as  strongly  as  ever  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  Imperial  Government  to  interest  itself  in 
seeing  that  the  men  who  leave  our  shores  are  settled  under  the  best  possible  conditions,  and  all 
the  more  so  if  a  substantial  grant  is  made  per  settler  from  the  Imperial  exchequer. 

In  passing,  I  may  point  out  that  in  the  Premier's  letter  he  states  that  when  he  said  that  Western 
Australia  could  assimilate  1,000  settlers  a  month,  he  did  not  mean  only  settlers  on  the  land 
(although  I  was  discussing  land  settlement  only),  while  Sir  James  states  in  -his  letter  that  they 
actually  settled  considerably  more  than  that  figure  before  the  war. 

Land  settlers  are  coming  in  to  Western  Australia  from  other  parts  of  Australia  and  are  taking 
up  the  wheat  land,  and  I  hope  the  process  will  continue.  It  is  quite  a  sound  one  for  men  who 
know  the  country. 

But  I  wish  I  could  feel  more  certain  that  the  Western  Australian  authorities  do  understand 
the  advantages  of  real  group  settlement  for  our  ex-Service  men,  and  that  they  mean  to  create  the 
necessary  machinery  for  settling  men  under  that  system. 

As  far  as  the  provision  of  credit  for  the  new  settler  goes,  there  is  the  admirable  Agricultural 
Bank  which  is  a  distinctive  feature  in  Western  Australia. 

The  provision  of  adequate  expert  guidance  and  of  co-operative  organisation  would  complete 
the  scheme,  and  we  still  stand  in  need  of  definite  information  as  to  the  number  of  ex-Service  men 
that  Western  Australia  can  place  upon  the  land  under  properly  organised  conditions. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)*  C.  TURNOE. 
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Chivalry  and  Education. — In  comment  on  the  interesting  and  valuable  discussions 
on  India  published  in  UNITED  EMPIRE  for  January,  may  I  (endorsing  Sir  Francis 
Younghusband's  plea  for  greater  knowledge)  suggest  that  Mr.  A.  D.  Innes's  "  Short 
History  of  the  British  in  India"  (Methuen)  should  be  recommended  for  careful  study 
to  every  Briton  or  Indian  who  wishes  to  form  practical  opinions  on  the  present 
situation.  "  No  man  ignorant  of  history  can  govern,"  and  I  know  no  other  brief 
work  on  India  so  commendable  for  accuracy,  proportion,  insight,  justice,  and  lucidity 
as  that  of  Mr.  Innes.  It  should  be  in  every  public  library,  every  school,  and  in  the 
hands  of  every  member  of  parliament. 

In  regard  to  Lieut. -Colonel  Sir  Arnold  Wilson's  remark  that  nowadays  "  the  term 
'  gentleman '  is  not  necessarily  synonymous  with  gentle  birth,"  I  would  venture  to 
point  out  that  this  needs  no  emphasising;  for  in  England  it  has  always  been  possible 
for  a  man  of  humble  birth  to  be  received  as  a  gentleman,  if  by  high  sense  of  honour, 
chivalry,  magnanimity,  and  courtesy  he  showed  himself  worthy  of  a  name  which  sums 
up  a  state  of  spirit  and  a  code  of  conduct  rather  than  denoting  worldly  position. 
Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  "  Black  Prince,"  is  known  to  have  knighted  a  man 
who  had  not  in  his  veins  a  drop  of  gentle  blood — and  this  in  the  days  when  knight- 
hood was  an  honour  princes  were  proud  to  receive ;  but  such  knighthood  was  con- 
ferred for  active  service  in  the  field,  and  because  of  the  undoubted  worth  of  the 
recipient.  In  an  era  like  the  present,  when  there  is  much  talk  of  "  equality "  and 
"  democracy "  and  very  little  about  respect  and  reverence,  the  simple  reminder  seems 
required  that  no  legislation — nor  eloquence — can  ever  bring  about  "  equab'ty "  even 
between  any  two  individuals — much  less  different  classes — until  the  lower  evolves 
inwardly  and  learns  to  understand  and  emulate  the  higher.  The  word  "  gentleman " 
in  the  English  language  means  (or  used  to  mean)  one  who  is  loyal  to  his  God,  his 
King,  and  his  country  ;  chivalrous  and  courteous  to  all ;  one  whose  word  is  his  bond, 
and  who  would  rather  suffer  any  personal  loss  or  inconvenience  than  do  a  dishonour- 
able action.  If  certain  "  democratic "  writers  and  speakers  wish  to  be  regarded  as 
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"  equal "  with  the  gentlemen  of  our  race — who  have  so  gallantly  upheld  in  so  many 
parts  of  the  globe  the  prestige  of  our  national  name — there  is  only  one  way  of  gaining 
"  equality,"  and  that  is  to  emulate  the  achievements  and  the  high  standard  which 
have  won  for  the  name  of  "  English  gentleman "  a  prestige  totally  independent  of 
wealth  or  position.  If  a  man  of  obscure  birth  has  the  characteristics  of  a  gentleman, 
no  one  questions  his  right  to  be  regarded  as  one ;  but  lacking  such  characteristics, 
not  all  the  wealth  of  Croesus  can  buy  the  honourable  name. 

Therefore  the  need  in  national  education  is  that  more  stress  should  be  laid  upon 
chivalry,  truth,  courtesy,  and  self-sacrifice ;  and  less  upon  the  mere  material  advantages 
and  opportunities  afforded  by  popular  education.  If  the  oath  taken  by  Knights  of 
the  Garter  were  to  be  taught  to  every  boy  as  the  definition  of  what  is  meant  by 
nobility,  there  would  be  less  of  what  is  termed  "  class"  hatred," — which  should  be  more 
properly  described  as  ignorance  of  history.  "  Class-hatred "  is  not,  and  never  has 
been,  a  British  characteristic  ;  it  is  of  continental  importation,  and  it  should  be  over- 
come by  the  greater  diffusion  of  accurate  knowledge  of  what  the  Empire  owes  to  its 
great  men.  To  be  able  to  admire  greatness  is  the  first  step  towards  becoming  great ; 
and  the  British  democracy  should  be  taught  to  avoid  the  errors  and  injustices  which 
broke  up  the  classic  Greek  republics.  Chief  of  these  errors  was  the  habitual  envy 
of  the  small  towards  the  great ;  whereas  very  much  of  our  British  Imperial  expansion 
is  due  to  the  loyalty  and  responsiveness  of  the  rank  and  file  towards  their  leaders ; 
the  combination  of  ready  initiative  with  steady  respect  for  proper  authority.  A  witty 
Frenchman,  before  the  war,  defined  democracy  as  "  the  cult  of  incompetence  and 
the  horror  of  responsibility."  It  is  the  duty  of  every  individual  member  of  the  British 
Empire  to  take  care  that  this  definition — applied  to  a  certain  type  of  French  civilian, 
a  type  which  sank  into  obscurity  or  rose  into  tardy  efficiency  during  the  war — shall 
not  be  deserved  by  those  who  employ  the  word  "  democracy  "  so  frequently  in  England. 

Finally,  in  reference  to  the  speech  of  Sir  Dorabji  Tata  on  "  the  part  which  English- 
women have  to  play  in  reconciling  India  to  England  and  England  to  India " :  taken 
literally,  this  would  denote  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition  of  mutual  misunder- 
standing. India  and  England  required  no  "  reconciling "  to  each  other  in  August 
1914;  nor  at  the  great  Delhi  Durbar  of  1911;  and  it  would  be  a  deplorable 
retrogression  if  the  epic  events  of  1914-18  were  the*  prelude  to  a  diminution  of  mutual 
respect.  This,  I  hope,  was  far  from  the  speaker's  meaning;  but  in  his  subsequent 
remark  about  the  "  frivolities "  of  Anglo-Indian  life  and  the  rarity  of  English  ladies 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  "  serious  and  important "  question  of  Anglo-Indian  under- 
standing, I  should  be  still  more  reluctant  to  think  his  words  correctly  reported. 

Even  a  German  staff-officer,  Count  Hans  von  Koenigsmark,  testified  to  the 
intellect,  ability,  dignity,  and  quiet  earnestness  of  the  lives  of  English  ladies  in  India. 
Count  H.  von  Koenigsmark  was  writing,  in  most  cases,  of  ladies  of  high  social  position 
before  the  Great  War,  and  his  impressions,  "A  German  Staff  Officer  in  India, 
1909,"  make  remarkable  reading  now :  a  most  impressive  tribute  to  our  national 
efficiency  and  merits  from  an  aristocrat  of  a  race  which  (en  masse)  has  since  proved 
lamentably  lacking  in  the  qualities  of  justice  and  sympathy  this  book  displays  so 
brilliantly. 

May  I  recommend  also  to  students  of  Anglo-Indian  relations,  "The  Personal  and 
Literary  Letters  of  Robert,  first  Earl  of  Lytton "  (Longmans,  1906),  vol.  ii.  pp. 
51-54,  for  the  Viceroy's  letter  to  General  Ponsonby,  describing  his  reasons  for  arranging 
that  Lady  Lytton  should  be  present  at  the  Durbar.  After  explaining  to  the  General 
that  he  totally  disagreed  with  the  current  assumption  "  that  the  appearance  in  public  " 
of  Lady  Lytton  "  would  shock  native  prejudices,"  he  emphasised  that  his  experiment 
had  been  entirely  successful.  To  quote  his  own  words  about  the  Indian  princes : 
they  showed  Lady  Lytton  "  the  most  deferential  and  courteous  attention.  When  she 
afterwards  appeared  at  the  races,  they  rose,  greeted,  and  conversed  with  her  as  respectfully 
and  cordially  as  the  most  polished  English  gentleman  could  have  done.  ...  I  fully 
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believe  that  the  course  adopted  in  the  ceremonials  at  Delhi,  if  judiciously  followed 
up,  will  help  to  bridge  over  at  least  some  portion  of  the  inconvenient  and  deplorable  gulf 
which  unavoidably  exists  between  English  and  native  society."  To  an  Englishwoman 
it  appears  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  recall  examples  of  this  illustrious  kind  than 
to  allude  to  persons  interested  in  "  the  latest  music-hall  songs."  We  in  England 
judge  India  by  the  loyal,  noble,  gallant  examples  of  the  race ;  not  by  certain 
superficial  types  peculiar  to  no  special  race,  but  common  to  the  small-minded  of  all 
races.  A  tribute  to  the  strenuous  work,  the  courage,  the  patience,  the  quiet  heroism, 
of  the  best  and  most  typical  Englishwoman  would  do  more  in  the  cause  of  mutual  under- 
standing than  the  remarks  quoted  in  UNITED  EMPIRE  on  page  33.  If  such  assertions 
are  to  be  made,  it  becomes  very  necessary  to  recall  the  standards  of  courtesy  praised  by 
Robert,  first  Earl  of  Lytton,  in  1877 — standards  which  it  would  be  a  deplorable  loss  for 
Indian  "  democracy  "  to  undervalue  or  discard. 

EVA  MABEL  TENISON. 

State-owned  v.  Company-owned  Railways. — The  answer,  in  a  few  words,  to  the 
letter  in  the  November  number  of  UNITED  EMPIRE  on  this  subject,  is  that  every 
country  has  the  railway  it  deserves.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  Australian 
system  was  constructed  by  the  State  because  private  capital  was  not  forthcoming,  or 
would  not  undertake  the  risk  involved  in  building  railways  in  a  new  and  undeveloped 
country. 

The  question  of  whether  a  nation  is  better  served  by  state-owned  or  by  company- 
owned  railways  has  been  much  discussed,  and  the  arguments  on  both  sides  are  many 
and  long.  Probably,  in  the  long  run,  it  does  not  make  much  difference.  The  dis- 
advantages of  a  monopoly  are  much  the  same  in  both  cases.  Norris's  novel,  "  The 
Octopus,"  is  a  vivid  picture  of  one  aspect  of  the  company-owned  system  in  the 
United  States.  Years  ago,  when  the  present  writer  was  in  the  Argentine,  public 
agitation  was  constant  and  bitter  against  the  companies  there,  and  even  the  often- 
quoted  Canadian-Pacific,  with  its  enormous  initial  advantages  of  a  subvention  of 
25,000,000  dollars  and  25,000,000  acres  of  land,  has  its  detractors. 

Theoretically  a  railway  is  a  public  service  and  ought  to  be  constructed  and  worked 
by  the  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Unfortunately  it  must  be  admitted  that 
state  control,  unless  very  wisely  administered  (as  in  pre-war  Germany),  has  a  deadening 
influence  on  initiative,  and  invariably  costs  more  per  unit  of  service  rendered. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  is  that  railways,  in  present  circumstances,  have  ceased 
to  be  profitable  undertakings.  The  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada  is  a  case  in  point.  The 
patrons  of  railways  everywhere  alike  are  faced  with  the  same  problem.  The  Grand 
Trunk  fiasco  is  in  danger  of  being  repeated  in  many  other  countries.  The  problem 
is  no  longer  a  theoretical  one.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  whether  or  not  state 
ownership  is  beneficial,  but  rather  of  how  to  save  the  company-owned  systems  from 
financial  break-up.  In  many  cases,  as  has  already  happened  in  Canada  and  in  France 
and  elsewhere,  the  state  has  been,  and  will  be,  forced  to  step  in  and  either  take 
over  the  lines  or  extend  financial  aid  to  the  companies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Australia 
has  to-day  a  railway  system  which  she  would  probably  never  have  had  under  a 
company  regime.  It  is  simply  a  state-built  system  because  private  enterprise  did 
not  see  a  profit  in  it.  It  would  be  invidious  to  quote  the  case  of  the  only  company- 
owned  line  in  Australia. 

Whether  a  railway  system  be  state-  or  company-owned  it  is  generally  "  fair  game, 
and  probably  complaints  are  neither  more  nor  less  frequent  in  one  case  or  the  other. 
When  rates  are  raised  the  public  complains,  and  if  the  service  is  "  cheap  and  nasty  " 
the  public  still  complains. 

The  value  of  competition  between  companies  is  generally  admitted  to  have  been 
overrated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  English  railways,  and  the  public  is  better  served 
by  combination.  The  trading  and  travelling  community  overlook  the  economic  fact 
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that  a  railway  has  to  pay  its  way,  and  if  one  rate  or  fare  is  reduced  to  compete 
with  a  neighbouring  line,  another  must  be  raised,  or  a  service  must  be  reduced. 
Competition  too  often  means  that  Peter  is  deprived  to  favour  Paul. 

As  far  as  one  can  prophesy,  a  median  line  will  be  followed  in  the  near  future, 
between  state  and  company  ownership  in  the  form  of  a  closer  control  by  the  state, 
with  certain  financial  guarantees,  but  this  is  probably  only  a  transition  stage  towards 
complete  and  universal  state  ownership.  It  is,  as  aforesaid,  no  longer  a  question 
of  theory,  or  expediency,  but  of  bitter  necessity. 

6.  L.  BOAO. 

Aguilas  (Murcia), 
Spain. 

The  late  Sir  Frederick  Young. — Some  time  ago  I  noticed  that  you  called  attention 
to  the  work  done  for  the  Institute  by  the  late  Sir  Frederick  Young.  The  present 
generation  will  never  know  the  up-hill  task  he  undertook  or  how  he  laboured  night 
and  day  to  accomplish  it.  He  proposed  me  as  a  Fellow  in  1875,  and  I  am  one  of 
the  small  band  yet  alive  who  used  to  meet  daily  in  those  tiny  rooms  over  a  draper's 
shop  in  the  Strand.  Even  the  Council  were,  some  of  them,  doubters  in  those  days. 
I  remember  one  of  them  asking  me  whether  I  had  any  belief  in  Mr.  Young's  scheme 
of  Imperial  Federation.  Whatever  tends  to  keep  Sir  Frederick's  memory  green  is  good. 

GEORGE  T.  HOUSTOUN. 
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ON  December  1  Professor  Ernest  H.  L.  Schwarz,  A.R.C.S.,  F.G.S.,  of  the  Rhodes  University 
College,  Grahamstown,  spoke  on  "  Irrigation  and  Land  Settlement  in  the  Kalahari."  The 
chair  was  taken  by  Sir  Robert  Elliott-Cooper,  K.C.B.,  C.E.,  who,  in  introducing  the  speaker, 
said  that  he  himself  had  just  returned  from  South  Africa. 

Professor  Schwarz  described  the  Kalahari  desert  as  a  basin  from  2,500  to  3,000  feet 
above  sea-level,  surrounded  by  high  ground.  Although  a  desert  now,  the  Kalahari  was 
formerly,  in  a  large  portion  of  its  area,  a  fertile  country,  watered  in  the  west  and  north- 
west and  the  north-east  by  the  Cunene,  the  Zambesi,  Okavango,  and  Chobe  rivers.  The  occasion 
of  the  diversion  of  the  waters  of  the  Zambesi  was  their  breaking  through  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Victoria  Falls.  Before  that  they  flowed  into  the  Kalahari.  His  scheme  of 
irrigation,  however,  did  not  contemplate  dealing  with  the  Zambesi  but  with  the  Chobe  and 
the  Cunene,  at  the  points  indicated  on  the  accompanying  map.  After  outlining  the  method 
by  which  he  thought  the  waters  might  be  diverted,  he  dealt  with  various  objections  arising 
from  engineering  and  other  difficulties,  citing  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal  as  a  proof 
that  even  competent  engineers  sometimes  erred  in  their  judgment.  The  Professor  argued 
that  as  the  centre  of  South  Africa  used  to  be  fertile  owing  to  the  lakes  which  had  been 
formed  there  under  the  then  prevailing  atmospheric  conditions,  so  by  diverting  the  rivers 
named  into  their  old  channels  a  lake  system  might  be  formed  in  the  Kalahari  which  would 
restore  a  great  portion  of  that  valuable  district  to  its  former  fertility.  In  that  case,  he 
considered,  there  would  be  a  considerable  area  of  fertile  land  open  to  cultivation,  where 
the  climatic  and  other  conditions  would  be  favourable  for  European  settlement. 

The  chairman  said  that  on  his  last  visit  to  South  Africa  he  had  been  shown  a  plan  of 
the  Kalahari  and  a  sketch  of  the  proposed  irrigation  scheme,  which  greatly  impressed  him. 
Mr.  Cornell  of  South  Africa,  the  well-known  geologist  and  traveller,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  Kalahari,  and  who  supported  the  views  of  the  speaker  as  to  the  desirability  of 
carrying  out  a  scheme  of  irrigation  there  if  at  all  possible,  referred  to  the  difficulty  of 
dealing  with  the  sand  dunes  which  had  been  formed  by  the  winds  since  the  diversion  of 
the  rivers  and  of  the  enormous  evaporation  which  would  occur  over  the  surface  of  any  lake 
or  lakes  that  might  be  formed  in  the  irrigated  area.  Sir  Harry  Wilson  was  of  opinion 
that  the  benefit  of  any  such  scheme  as  that  outlined  by  the  Professor  would,  if  successful, 
be  so  very  great  as  to  justify  the  outlay  upon  it,  but  inquired  whether  an  experiment  might 
not  first  be  made  with  the  scheme  on  the  Cunene,  before  tackling  the  problem  as  a  whole. 
Mr.  C.  Scorold-Skeels  spoke  of  his  experience  in  South  Africa  and  of  the  great  success  of 
the  Government  irrigation  dams  at  Thebus  in  the  Great  Karoo  and  strongly  advocated  the 
adoption  by  the  South  African  Government  of  a  policy  of  irrigation  and  immigration.  Mr. 
a  Ababrelton,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  Victoria  Falls  and  South  Africa  generally,  regarded 
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Your 

Children 

Consider  now  their  Future  ;  and  cost  of  Education. 

Read  how  you  can  provide  for  both  in  a  sure 
and  simple  way. 


One  of  the  greatest  advantages  you 
can  confer  on  your  boy  or  girl — in 
addition  to  the  benefits  of  a  high- 
grade  Education — is  to  effect  a 
"  Children's  Deferred  Assurance  " 
on  the  "  British  Dominions  "  plan. 
By  doing  this  when  the  child  is 
young  you  secure  the  lowest  and 
most  advantageous  rates.  When 
the  boy  (or  girl)  reaches  the  age  of 
21  he  will  have  the  option  of 
receiving  from  the  Company  a  sub- 
stantial lump  sum  of  money — 
especially  useful  at  such  an  age — 
or  of  continuing  the  policy  and 
receiving  a  much  larger  sum  at  a 
later  date,  thus  making  provision 
for  the  future. 

Another  advantage  is  that  no  medi- 
cal examination  of  the  child  is 
required.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  health  is  far  more  precarious 
after  age  21,  but  with  the  "  B.D." 
plan  of  Deferred  Assurance  the 


policy  is  secured  for  the  whole  life- 
time whatever  the  state  of  health 
may  be  in  later  years. 
Moreover,  the  payment  of  a  very 
moderate  additional  premium 
secures  another  benefit .  In  the  event 
of  the  death  of  the  Parent  or  Guard- 
ian before  the  child  attains  the  age 
of  21  no  further  premiums  are  re- 
quired until  the  child  attains  the  age 
of  21,  when  the  child  has  the  option 
of  taking  the  full  cash  benefits 
assured  at  that  age,  or  of  electing  to 
continue  the  premiums  and  securing 
the  additional  benefits  provided  by 
the  terms  of  the  policy.  The  pro- 
spectus,—  "  Children's  Deferred 
Assurances," — contains  full  partic- 
ulars, and  shows  at  a  glance  the 
benefits  afforded  by  different  scales 
of  premiums  which  can  be  adapted 
to  meet  the  needs  of  all.  It  will 
gladly  be  sent  free  upon  application 
to  any  of  the  addresses  below. 

ENDOWMENT 


EDUCATIONAL 

Soon  the  time  will  come  when  there  will  be  the  ' '  First  Term ' '  for  your 
boy  or  girl  at  a  Public  School. 

Will  you  be  prepared  to  meet  the  cost  ?  It  may  be  a  strain  to  do  so  then. 
But  by  a  safe,  sound,  and  simple  method  of  easy  instalments  you  can 
ensure  provision  of  funds  necessary  for  the  higher  education  of  your  sons 
and  daughters,  for  their  professional  or  business  training,  for  the  purchase 
of  a  partnership,  or,  in  case  of  girls,  money  for  marriage  settlement. 
The  plan  entails  no  commitment  beyond  the  payment  of  an  annual 
premium  adapted  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  Parent  or  Guardian. 
Please  ask  for  "  Child's  Endowment  "  Prospectus,  Address  : 
LIFE  DEPARTMENT 
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EMPIRE  SOCIAL  CIRCLE. 


the  scheme  as  worthy  of  favourable  consideration.  So  did  Major  Hely  Pounds,  who,  how- 
ever, referred  to  the  possible  political  complication  that  might  arise  in  view  of  Portuguese 
rights  on  the  Cunene,  and  also  spoke  of  the  possible  prevalence  of  salt  in  the  sand.  The 


l/OOO 


Scale  of  milt* 

Professor,  in  responding  to  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  for  his  paper,  dealt  with  the  various 
criticisms,  and  the  chairman,  who  was  also  heartily  thanked,  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
scheme  would  be  kept  before  the  public. 


EMPIRE  SOCIAL  CIRCLE. 

THE  meeting  on  Thursday  evening,  January  13,  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Edward  iSalmon, 
joint  editor  •  of  the  UNITED  EMPIRE,  on  the  subject  of  "  Empty  Heads  and  Empire." 
The  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  Salmon  took  as  his  text  a  passage  from  Louis  M.  Alcott's  works  to  the  effect 
that  girls'  heads,  not  being  jam  pots — which  if  you  put  nothing  in  them  will  remain 
empty — it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  see  that  they  are  filled  with  the  right  ideas. 
He  traced  most  of  our  troubles  to-day  at  home  and  in  the  Empire — particularly  in 
India — to  education  and  the  putting  of  wrong  ideas  into  empty  or  only  partially-filled 
heads.  In  the  education  of  the  masses,  as  in  the  education  of  the  young  Indian,  we 
prepared  the  mind  for  the  reception  of  ideas  which  led  into  false  paths,  and  took 
no  heed  of  the  necessity  of  fertilising  brains  with  truth  and  common  sense  concerning 
society,  history,  and  Empire.  The  working  classes  were  so  far  educated  that  they 
could  easily  imbibe  socialistic  theories,  and  the  young  Indian  was  saturated  with 
western  theories  of  government  and  the  rights  of  peoples.  Nothing  was  done  to 
ghow  either  that  the  application  of  ideal  theory  to  the  practice  of  everyday  life  meant 
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TOBACCO. 

"Earl  Grey"  Tobacco      -       -       -        15/8  per  Ib. 
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Rhodesian-Turkish    (Coat  of  Arms  Brand)      8/4  per  100 
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Tobacco  and  Cigarettes  are  now  stocked  at  the  Institute  and  can  be  obtained  by  Fellows 

Orders  for  quantities,  not  less  than  1000  Cigarettes,  or  2  Ib.  Tobacco, 

can  be  sent  overseas  free  from  English  duty,  prices  being : 
CIGARETTES— Turkish  (Coat  of  Arms  Brand)      -  56/-  per  10OO )      Air-tight  tiiu  of 

Virginian        ....  42/-  per  1000  I  100 

TOBACCO  (Matabele) 91-  per  Ib.    i  or  4  /r.  air-tight  tins 

Manufactured  only  by: 

John  Wood  &  Son  (fTp4.?^)  Ltd. 
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anarchy  and  disaster.  Rumour  given  currency  in  the  newspaper  does  more  mischief 
to-day,  perhaps,  than  ever  before,  and  the  speaker  emphasised  his  point  by  reciting  the 
words  of  the  Chorus  to  Part  II.  of  "  Henry  IV."  An  organised  system  of  propaganda, 
specially  aimed  at  overtaking  the  malicious  inventions  of  those  who  hoped  to  create 
difficulties  by  the  spreading  of  false  reports,  was  urgently  wanted.  Unfortunately,  the 
lines  along  which  the  education  of  the  masses  and  native  races  proceeded  tended  to 
make  them  ready,  almost  eager,  recipients  of  such  reports.  Histories  were  either  a 
string  of  bare  dates  and  facts,  or  they  were  written  with  a  partisan  bias,  such  as 
Macaulay'a  essay  on  Warren  Hastings,  which  does  the  more  harm,  the  more  fascinating 
its  quality  as  literature.  The  speaker  gave  several  instances  in  British  Empire  history 
which,  baldly  recorded,  might  seem  to  justify  the  critics  who  contend  that  the  Empire 
has  been  built  up  by  force  and  fraud,  by  greed  of  territory  and  by  riding  roughshod 
over  innocent  and  helpless  natives.  He  energetically  canvassed  the  grounds  on  which 
George  III.  and  Lord  North  are  held  responsible  for  the  loss  of  the  American  colonies. 
To  a  very  large  extent  those  colonies  were  ripe  for  secession  directly  the  French 
menace  was  removed,  and  to  his  mind  the  salient  fact  was  not  so  much  the  loss  of 
the  American  colonies,  but  the  withdrawal  from  those  colonies  of  the  United  Empire 
Loyalists  who  sacrificed  everything  and  faced  untold  privation  to  remain  under  the 
alleged  tyranny  of  the  Old  Flag  rather  than  accept  the  blessings  promised  by  the  new. 
History  and  journalism  both  needed  sharp  correctives  if  the  truth  as  to  the  British 
Empire,  past  and  present,  was  to  prevail. 

.  Among   those  who   took  part  in  a  very  instructive  discussion   were  the  Chairman, 
Dr.  Grice,  Mr.  Scorold-Skeels,  Mr.  Verity,  Major  Hemy,  Mr.  Puckle  and  Mr.  Collingwood. 

Tea  and  coffee  were  served,  and  the  formal  debate  was  abandoned  for  general  talk 
round  the  cup  that  cheers.  The  Empire  Social  Circle  meets  at  7.30  on  the  second 
Thursday  every  month,  and  all  Fellows  and  their  friends  are  welcome.  Members  of 
the  Circle  pay  5s.  a  year  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  light  refreshment.  Major 
Hely  Pounds  and  Mr.  R.  a  Ababrelton  are  the  Hon.  Secretaries. 


BRANCH  NOTES. 

IT  does  not  appear  to  be  generally  known  to  Fellows  that  the  facilities  provided 
by  the  various  Branches  are  available  for  their  use  if  they  should  happen  to  be  staying 
in  the  neighbourhood.  This  applies  to  all  Branches,  but  especially  to  those  possessing 
premises  of  their  own,  such  as  the  fine  building  at  Bristol.  Owing,  however,  to  ite 
proximity  to  London  and  to  its  position  at  a  well-known  seaside  resort,  the  Sussex 
Branch  Headquarters  at  Boyle  House,  6  Third  Avenue,  Hove,  deserves  particular 
mention. 

The  article  which  appeared  in  UNITED  EMPIKE  in  September  1919,  under  Branch 
Notes,  explains  the  nature  of  the  accommodation  provided,  which  is  of  a  very  attractive 
character,  as  all  visitors  will  admit.  But  apart  from  the  practical  advantages  it  is 
most  desirable  to  maintain  a  close  connection  between  the  Institute  and  its  Branches,  and 
Fellows  are  urged  to  make  their  presence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  Branch  known 
to  the  Branch  Secretary.  They  will  be  assured  of  a  hearty  welcome  and  will  be  able 
to  see  for  themselves  what  excellent  work  has  been  and  is  being  accomplished  in  the 
various  local  centres. 

HANTS  AND  DORSET. 

A  lecture  on  "  South  Africa :  a  Land  of  Promise "  was  delivered  by  Mr.  A.  H. 
Tatlow,  an  officer  of  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  before  the  Hants 
and  Dorset  Branch  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  on  January  12.  Sir  Daniel  Morris, 
President  of  the  Branch,  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  Tatlow  had  brought  with  him  from  South  Africa,  not  only  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  but  a  remarkable  collection  of  two  hundred  coloured  slides. 
The  large  audience  showed  its  appreciation  of  Mr.  Tatlow's  words  and  pictures  again 
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and  again.  The  lecture  covered  a  big  field,  and  dealt  effectively  with  the  central 
geographical  position  of  South  Africa,  its  varied  climates,  its  scenic  attractions,  and, 
further,  with  its  enormous  industrial  and  agricultural  potentialities.  South  Africa 
produces  almost  the  whole  world's  supply  of  diamonds,  immense  supplies  of  gold, 
wool,  copper,  coal,  ostrich  feathers,  fruit,  and  wattle  bark,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
it  took  nearly  eighty  per  cent,  of  its  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  British 
possessions. 

'f  Field-Marshal  Lord  Grenfell,  a  Vice-President  of  the  Branch,  who  served  for  many 
years  in  South  Africa,  expressed  his  high  appreciation  of  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Tatlow  had  presented  his  subject,  and  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 
This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Stanley  Little,  and  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

SUSSEX  BRANCH  :   SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

A  Special  General  Meeting  was  held  on  January  4  to  consider  the  following  im- 
portant proposals : 

1.  That  an  additional  subscription  be  imposed  annually  on  all  Associates  of  the 
Institute  who  are  Members  of  the  Branch. 

2.  That  an  Entrance  Fee  of  £1   Is.  be  imposed  on  all  Associates  elected  on  and 
after  January  1,  1921. 

3.  That  as  resulting  from  the  increased  subscription  all  Members  of  the  Branch, 
whether  Fellows  or  Associates  of  the  Institute,  would  be  subscribing  approxi- 
mately equal  amounts  to  the  Branch,  Associates  should  have  equal  rights  with 
Fellows,    with   the   same   voting   powers   and   the   right   to   sit   on   the   Branch 
Council. 

The  meeting  was  a  most  representative  one,  more  than  140  members  being  present. 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Chairman,  Alderman  A.  R.  Sargeant,  the  Vice-Chairman, 
Sir  Berry  Cusack  Smith,  Bart.,  presided.  A  statement  of  accounts  for  the  year  1920 
with  a  forecast  of  those  for  1921,  and  a  programme  for  improvements  and  additional 
attractions  were  handed  to  each  member.  The  Chairman  gave  a  most  lucid  explana- 
tion of  the  reasons  for  calling  the  meeting  and  the  significance  of  the  statements 
that  had  been  handed  the  members,  calling  on  them  to  co-operate  with  the  Council 
of  the  Branch  to  meet  its  financial  and  social  requirements. 

1.  The    proposal    to    impose    an    additional    subscription    of    10s.    6rf.    a    year    on 
all   Members  of  the   Branch  who  are   Associates  of  the   Institute,   was   carried 
unanimously. 

2.  The  proposal   to   impose  an   Entrance  Fee   of  £1    Is.   on   all   Associates  elected 
on  and  after  January  1,  1921,  was  negatived  by  an  equally  decisive  vote. 

3.  The  proposal  that  Fellows  and  Associates  of  the  Institute  Fhould  have,  in  respect 
of   the   Branch,  equal   rights   and    privileges,  was   passed    unanimously,   and   the 
Branch   Council   was   requested   to   make   such   alterations   in   the   Rules   of   the 
Branch  as  were  rendered  necessary  by  this  Resolution. 


OBITUARY. 

SIR  WILLIAM  PETERSON,  K.C.M.G.,  LL.D. 

IN  Sir  William  Peterson  the  Empire  and  the  Institute  have  lost  a  staunch  and  devoted 
worker.  His  death,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  is  directly  attributed  to  his  exertions 
in  connection  with  the  war.  For  twenty-four  years,  down  to  1919  when  he  retired, 
he  was  Principal  of  McGill  University,  and  in  that  capacity  did  as  much  as  any 
individual  to  mould  the  young  idea  to  pride  in  the  British  Empire.  The  position 
occupied  by  McGill  to-day  is  in  very  large  measure  due  to  his  unceasing  effort*  to 
make  it  one  of  the  leading  learned  bodies,  not  merely  in  the  Empire,  but  in  the 
world.  He  believed  first  of  all  in  a  united  Empire ;  secondly  in  the  importance  of 
converting  the  United  States  and  the  British  Empire  into  "a  miphty  brotherhood," 
jealous  rivals  only  in  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  humanity. 
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All  information  and  advice  regarding  necessary  equipment,  route, 
transport,  etc.,  for  WEST  AND  EAST  AFRICA,  can  be  obtained 
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Agents  for  Canada  -     -     -     Messrs.  LAW,  YOUNG  &   CO.,  MONTREAL 

Cable  Address :                                       ABC  Postal  Address : 
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Jamaica.                                           (Improved)  B.  W.  I. 
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MR.  GEORGE  ADAMS. 

Mr.  George  Adams  died  on  December  30,  in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  after  a  very 
short  illness.  He  had  been  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  since  1893,  and  took  a  great 
interest  in  ita  work.  He  was  a  well-known  expert  in  petroleum,  and  paid  many  visit* 
to  the  Overseas  Dominions  to  advise  in  regard  to  the  industry.  His  last  visit,  made 
a  few  years  ago,  was  to  New  Zealand  in  connection  with  the  shale  found  in  the 
New  Plymouth  district.  His  death  is  greatly  regretted  by  his  many  friends  at  the 
Institute,  where  he  was  a  constant  visitor. 

MR.  CHARLES  LEONARD. 

In  Mr.  Charles  Leonard  the  Institute  loses  one  of  its  best  friends  in  South  Africa. 
He  died  suddenly  on  January  13  in  Cape  Town,  a  month  after  a  serious  operation 
from  the  effects  of  which  it  was  hoped  he  had  completely  recovered.  He  was  iden- 
tified as  early  as  1885  with  the  Uitlander  movement,  and  throughout  his  life  he 
strenuously  deprecated  the  extreme  Dutch  view  embodied  in  the  Afrikander  Bond 
policy  in  those  days,  in  the  Nationalist  policy  in  these  days,  as  certain  to  lead  to 
a  race  war.  As  Chairman  of  the  Transvaal  National  Union,  he  was  a  party  to  the 
Jameson  plan,  but  he  was  in  Cape  Town  consulting  Cecil  Rhodes  at  the  time  of  the 
Raid,  and  so  escaped  the  trial  and  penalty  to  which  his  colleagues  were  subject. 
Latterly  Mr.  Leonard  devoted  his  energies  mainly  to  farming  in  the  Worcester  District 
of  the  Cape  Province. 

DONATIONS  TO  THE  NEW  PREMISES  AND  JUBILEE  FUND. 

[Fellows  and  Associates  are  reminded  that  donations  to  this  Fund  can  be  made  by  instal- 
ments if  desired.] 
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A.  L.  Jacobs,  Esq.     . 

R.  T.  Hilder,  Esq.     . 

Sir  Courtenay  W.  Bennett,  C.I.E. 

Major  A.  L.  Pepper,  O.B.E.,  M.C. 

E.  Courtis,  Esq. 

Hon.  S.  Winter  Cooke 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Robertson 

Captain  Lionel  Perry 

W.  E.  Leach,  Esq.     . 


£  s.   d. 


£  *.   d. 


.    45,254 

18 

7 

D.  G.  C.  MacNeill,  Esq.      . 

)            1 

1 

0 

W.  M.  Maitland,  Esq. 

10 

0 

0 

Rev.  Frank  Varley    . 

2 

2 

0 

Francis  Shaw,  Esq.   . 

1 

1 

0 

Robert  S.  Reid,  Esq. 

S.           1 

1 

0 

J.  Gould,  Esq. 

1 

1 

0 

A.  Cowan  Guthrie,  Esq.,  M.B. 

1 

0 

0 

J.  T.  Duffy,  Esq. 

5 

0 

0 

A.  R.  Pontifex,  Esq. 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 
1 

4 
2 
2 
5 

1 
'    1 

1 
1 

10 
0 
0 
0 
5 
0 
1 

ii 
0 

1 

0 
0 

II 

0 

i 

0 

£45,303     6     1 


NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 
THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED  : 

Resident  Fellows,  51  ;  Non-Resident  Fellows,  60  ;  Associates,  38. 

RESIDENT  FELLOWS  : 

P.  T.  Alexander,  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Cave,  C.  H.  Chomley,  J.  P.  Collins,  S.  M.  Coy, 
Sir  Davison  Dalziel,  Bart.,  M.P.,  R.  J.  A.  Dawes,  Major  Sir  Bartk  C.  A.  Frere,  Bart., 
D.S.O.,  J.  W.  Glasson,  C.  Qrdham,  Sir  Ernest  M.  Harvey,  K.B.E.,  O.  Hatch,  A.  Hen- 
wood,  John  E.  Hyde,  Charles  Bennett  Jessop,  O.  P.  Jones,  Harold  Charles  Johnson, 
A.  J.  King,  Sir  Perceval  M.  Laurence,  J.  Mackay,  J.  Russett  McLaren,  J.  R.  Mead, 
Capt.  R.  W.  Mackridge,  Alderman  E.  C.  Moore,  Sir  John  H.  Oakley,  Sir  Michael 
F.  CTDwyer,  O.C.I.E.,  K.C.S.I.,  A.  PaUiser,  H.  A.  Pippett,  H.  Pretty,  W.  J.  Prosser, 
I.  W.  Raymond,  W.  F.  Sadler,  C.  P.  Serocold,  Hugh  Evan  Smith,  J.  C.  M.  Taylor, 
H.  T.  Tracey,  C.  Wale,  Major  R.  P.  Whately,  A.  Wilson,  S.  C.  Wright. 

NON-RESIDENT  FELLOWS  : 

AUSTRALIA.  —  Capt.  J.  H.  Brown,  M.B.E.  (Sydney),  R.  W.  S.  Dickson  (Melbourne), 
H.  Reginald  Flack  (Melbourne),  H.  E.  Garraway  (Brisbane),  B.  Hoare  (Melbourne), 
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SCHOOLS  &TUTORS 


Mews.  TRUMAN  AND 
Knightlcy,  Ltd.,  are  in  close  touch 
with  all  the  leading  educational 
establishments  in  England  for 
boys  and  girls,  and  are  able  to 
advise  Colonial  parents  where  to 
find  early  vacancies.  Their 
knowledge  of  these  establish- 
ments, to  the  majority  of  which 
they  supply  the  teaching  staffs, 
extends  over  25  years,  and  they 
are  thus  in  a  position  to  give 
information  and  advice  difficult 
to  obtain  elsewhere. 

An  explanatory  booklet  "On 
the  Choice  of  a  School "  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application. 


Truman  &  Knightley 

Ltd. 

158-162  OXFORD  STREET, 
LONDON  W.  1. 

Telephone  —  Muieam  4440  (2  Una). 


By  Appointment  to  H.M.  THE  KING. 

JEYES' 

FLUID 

Safe.    Efficient.    Economical. 
THE  IDEAL  DISINFECTANT 

FOR 

HOME,  FARM,  STABLE. 

Prevent  Disease  (Tuberculosis,  Foot 
and  Mouth),  Lice,  Ringworm,  Parasitic, 
Mange,  etc.,  by  using  Jeyes*  Fluid  Daily. 

CYLLIN 

The      Strongest     Germicide 
::       on    the    Market.       :: 

Head  Office.  64  Cannon  Street,  E.C.4. 


M.S.S. 


TRAVEL  •  SPORT 

ZOOLOGY  •  HISTORY 

SCIENTIFIC 


Messrs.  H.  F.  &  G.  WITHERBY 

PUBLISHERS 

are  prepared  to  consider  for  publica- 
tion works  on  these  and. kindred  sub- 
jects, on  commission  or  royalty  terms. 

326  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C.1 


MASON    &   BRICE 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 
»MH>   AND    INSURANCE    AGENTS 


MAHWA,  BAJA,  18 

SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA. 


BULLETIN     OF     THE 
IMPERIAL  INSTITUTE 

A  QUARTERLY  RECORD  OF  PROGRESS  IN  TROPICAL 
AGRICULTURE  AND  INDUSTRIES  AND  THE 
COMMERCIAL  UTILISATION  OF  THE  NATURAL 
RESOURCES  OF  THE  DOMINIONS,  COLONIES 
AND  INDIA. 

PRICE    3/6    NET. 

Annual  Subscription,  1 5s.  4cL  post  free. 
CONTENTS     OF     THE    CURRENT    NUMBER 

(Vol.  XVIII..  No.  2.  164  pages). 

REPORTS  OF  RECENT  INVESTIGATIONS  AT 
THE  IMPERIAL  INSTITUTE  :— The  Composition 
and  Uses  of  Australian  Xanthorrhcea  Resin— Aus- 
tralian Sandalwood  Oil— African  Oil  Palm  Nuts  from 
Ceylon— The  Otoba  Nutmeg — Curua  Palm  Oil— Ceylon 
Sands  for  Glass  Manufacture — Guano  from  Latham 
Island,  near  Zanzibar— Reports  by  the  Imperial  In- 
stitute Committee  on  Timbers:  British  Columbia 
Timbers ;  Nigerian  Timbers. 

GENERAL  ARTICLES :— The  Cultivation  of  the  African 
Oil  Palm  with  Special  Reference  to  the  East  Indies 
(with  ten  illustrations)— Cultivation  and  Manufacture 
of  Tobacco  in  Mauritius — Locusts  and  their  Control — 
Raw  Materials  for  the  Ceramic  Industry  in  South  Africa. 

NOTES :— Agricultural  Legislation  in  Egypt — The  Udi 
Colliery,  Nigeria— The  English  China-Clay  Industry. 

RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  AGRICULTURE  AND  THE 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES. 
NOTICES  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 


London:  JOHN   MURRAY 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 
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F.  W.  Lloyd  (Melbourne),  P.  Reynold  (Melbourne),  8.  A.  Sawett  (Sydney),  F.  L.  While 
(Woodhitt,  Queensland).  CANADA.  — H.  S.  Uarron  (Toronto),  Professor  W.  F.  Osborne 
(Winnipeg).  HEW  ZEALAND.  —  A.  Fairbairn  (Christchurch),  0.  8.  Gordon  (Wanganui), 
W.  E.  Tait  (Invercargitt).  SOUTH  AFRICA.  —  Jacob  Krueger  (Draghoender,  C.P.), 
A.  H.  Rennie  (Durban),  R.  A.  RouiUard  (Durban).  BRITISH  GUIANA.  —  Hon.  J 
Hampden  King  (Qeorgetotm).  BRUNEI.  —  O.  E.  Color.  BURMA.  —  James  Hutchison 
(Rangoon).  EGYPT.— Richard  Tolson  Garnett  (Alexandria).  FIJI.—/).  W.  Amos  (Sum). 
GOLD  COAST  COLONY.  —  Jack  Debert  (Koforidua),  F.  Hunt  (Cape  Coast),  A.  C. 
Paterson,  M.B.  (Accra).  INDIA.  — J.  W.  W.  8.  Fairlie  (Lahore),  W.  Fox  (Calcutta), 
R.  H.  Nichols*  (Bengal),  Sir  Dorabji  J.  Tata  (Fort  Bombay) ,V.  Wilkie  (Delhi).  JERSEY, 
CJ.  —  J.  A.  Blampied  (St.  Helier).  KENYA  COLONY.  —  O.  Walsh  (Mombasa).  MALAY 
STATES.  —  W.  Graeme  Anderson  (Kclantan),  C.  G.  Cadman  (Kuala  Lumpur),  Ernest 
Cheers  (Trengganu),  G.  Coleman,  E.  C.  Lawford  (Teluk  Anson),  F.  Robinson  (Kedah), 
H.  A.  Smith  (Sungei  Gadut),  M.  L.  Wynne  (Kuala  Lumpur).  NIGERIA.  —  /?.  L. 
Gwatkin  (Jos),  H.  E.  Hughes  (Jos).  RHODESIA.  —  Lieut.  Henry  Bugler  (Salisbury), 
Charles  Eichkoff  (Vmtali),  Arthur  William  Green  (Livingstone),  James  H.  Herring  (Salis- 
bury), Robert  Owen  Ingram  (Mongu-Lealus).  SARAWAK.— F.  H.  Kortright.  STRAITS 
SETTLEMENTS.  —  Arnold  Henry  Malet  (Singapore),  Richard  Olaf  Winstedt  (Singapore). 
TANGANYIKA  TERRITORY.  —  J.  Cheyne  (Tukuyu),  C.  Chisholm  Richards  (Dar-es- 
Salaam).  UGANDA.  —  C.  F.  Pearce  (Jinja).  GUATEMALA.  —  P.  0.  Davies  (Colombo), 
R.  T.  Serrano.  JAPAN.  —  R.  H.  Gordon  (Tokyo).  PALESTINE.  —  W.  J.  Johnson 
(Jerusakm).  SUMATRA.  —  D.  A.  Allen  (Bindjey).  UNATTACHED  TO  ANY  COLONY.— 
P.  W.  Douglas,  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Arnold  Wilson,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I.,  C.M.G.,  D.8.0. 

ASSOCIATES: 

Mrs.   T.  Brace,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Campbell  (Melbourne),  Mrs.  A.   Ruttedge. 

BRISTOL  BRANCH.  —  Associates :  Mrs.  H.  C.  Cherry,  P.  H.  Corp,  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Duley,  A.  A.  J.  Duff,  Miss  S.  Edwards,  C.  B.  Evans,  Miss  F.  Green,  Major  F.  W. 
Hek,  A.  P.  Hiley,  W.  Lawson,  H.  H.  Litchfield,  Mrs.  S.  T.  Martin,  J.  A.  Miller, 
H.  Rankin,  Miss  C.  Spencer,  E.  W.  Taylor,  W.  Taylor,  J.  Thomas,  N.  Watts,  F. 
Graham  Young. 

CAMBRIDGE  BRANCH.— Resident  Fellows :  J.  R.  Currington,  S.  Currington. 

HANTS  AND  DORSET  BRANCH.— Resident  Fellow :  Colonel  J.  R.  Dodd.  Associate": 
Capt.  William  Browne. 

LIVERPOOL  BRANCH.— Resident  Fellows :  F.  W.  Brown,  A.  A.  Haynes,  A.  Holt, 
T.  Faliesin  Rees,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Alderman  E.  Russell  Taylor,  J.P.  (Lord  Mayor  of  Liverpool). 
Associates :  E.  Bryan,  F.  N.  Harrop,  J.  Johnston,  E.  Petting,  S.  H.  Rimmer,  S.  G.  A. 
Slater. 

SUSSEX  BRANCH.  —  Resident  Fellows :  0.  E.  Chapman,  Colonel  S.  R.  Clarke, 
A.  J.  Rowson.  Associates:  Mrs.  F.  M.  Creese,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Haynes,  Miss  H.  M. 
Maufe,  Miss  G.  E.  Miles,  Miss  E.  M.  Rattray,  Miss  K.  I.  Rowson,  Miss  L.  A.  Turner, 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Wa'ier. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  HONORARY  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY. 

Mr.  E.  V.  Bishop  (China,  Hankow  district). 


OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret: 
George  Adams,  Herbert  Ainsworth,  N.  B.  Baboneau,  F.  Beamish,  Francis  R.  J. 
Bethell,  James  H.  Dixon,  J.  H.  Flack,  Hon.  Sir  Simon  Fraser,  Miss  A.  Froes,  George 
Godfrey,  Miles  Hardy,  Hon.  John  Harvey,  C.  S.  Hazell,  John  Evans  Jones,  Tompson 
Lamb,  C.  D.  Leng,  John  Leonard,  Charles  Leonard,  T.  F.  Marshall,  J.  W.  Mogg, 
Robert  Nixon,  A.  W.  H.  Peacocke,  Sir  William  Peterson,  K.C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  W.  Power, 
W.  V.  Ralston,  Watson  Sherman. 


ARRANGEMENT  WITH  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  CLUB. 

An  arrangement  has    been    made,    with    the    approval    of   the    Council,    between    the 
Royal   Colonial    Institute   and    the   British    Empire   Club,    12  St.  James's  Square,  S.W., 
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TENTS -CAMP   FURNITURE —  AIRTIGHT  BOXES  —  MOSQUITO   CURTAINS -SUN    HELMETS 


E 
S 
T 

M 
A 
T 

S 
S 

u 

B 

M 


ECONOMICAL  TROPICAL  OUTFIT  &  KIT 

FOR  EAST,  WEST  AND  CENTRAL  AFRICA,  INDIA,  ETC. 

EVERITT,  PENN  &  CO.,  LTD. 


16    PANTON    ST.,    HAYMARKET,    S.W.I. 

E         OUR  PRICES  JIRE  LOWEST. 

TROPICAL  CLOTHING-MOSQUITO  BOOTS-CHOP  BOXES-CAMP  COOKING  OUTFIT-FILTERS 


BY    APPOINTMENT  TO    HIS   MAJESTY  THE   KING, 

HIS   LATE   MAJESTY   KING    EDWARD, 
AND     HER     LATE      MAJESTY     QUEEN     VICTORIA. 


J.  RUSSELL 

&      SONS, 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 
73  Baker  Street 

W.I. 


OFFICIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 

TO  THE 

Royal  Colonial  Institute. 


DISCOUNT 

TO 

Fellows  &  Associates. 


Telephone  :  May  fair  24O2. 


Clothing,    Watertight    Boxes,    Portable    Furniture,    &c. 

"  Consult  with  Mes$r$  Silver  &  Co..  who  know  exactly  what  i»  needed  for 
every  part  of  the  Globe." — Extract  from  " Notei  on  Outfit"  by  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society.  ^__^_ 

EVERY  NECESSARY  FOR  VOYAGE  &  OVERSEAS. 

S.  W.  SILVER  &  CO.,  and  BENJ.  EDGINGTON,  LTD., 

1   DUKE  STREET.  LONDON  BRIDGE,  S.E. 
KING  WILLIAM  HOUSE,  EASTCHEAP  (Monument),  LONDON,  E.C.3. 


It  vrill  intvre  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned 
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by  which  any  Non-Resident  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  bearing  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute,  will  be  put  up  at  once  as  a  Temporary  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Club  under  Rule  IX.  Under  this  rule  Temporary  Honorary  Members 
enjoy  all  the  privileges,  and  are  bound  by  all  the  Rules  and  Bye-Laws  of  the  Club, 
for  a  term  of  one  month  from  the  date  of  their  introduction,  without  the  payment 
of  any  subscription.  At  the  termination  of  the  month  a  Temporary  Honorary  Member 
may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Committee,  continue  his  membership  for  an  additional 
period,  not  exceeding  five  calendar  months,  by  the  payment  of  a  subscription  of  one 
guinea  per  month. 

PAYMENT  OP  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Rule  20. — All  subscriptions  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  January  1  in  each  year. 

For  the  convenience  of  Fellows,  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  subscriptions 
can  be  paid  into  any  branch  of  the  following  banks :  Africa. — African  Banking  Corpora- 
tion, National  Bank  of  India,  Bank  of  British  West  Africa,  National  Bank  of  South 
Africa,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa.  Argentine. — The  British  Bank  of  South 
America  will  accept  subscriptions  at  $11  fixed  exchange  for  £1  1«.  Australia. — Com- 
mercial Bank  of  Sydney,  Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia,  and  Australian  Bank  of 
Commerce  (New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  only).  Canada. — Bank  of  Montreal, 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  Dominion  Bank,  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  Union  Bank 
of  Canada.  Ceylon,  China,  Hong-Kong,  Malay  States,  and  Straits  Settlements. — Chartered 
Bank  of  India,  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  National  Bank  of  India.  West  Africa. 
— Bank  of  British  West  Africa  and  Colonial  Bank.  West  Indies. — Colonial  Bank. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

A  special  feature  is  made  by  the  Institute  of  the  collection  of  photographs  of  the 
Fellows  and  Associates,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  pay  an  early  visit  to  the  Studio 
of  the  official  photographers,  Messrs.  J.  Russell  and  Sons,  73  Baker  Street,  W.  I,  who 
are  presenting  a  copy  to  each  sitter  in  addition  to  one  to  be  placed  in  the  Institute 
collection,  and  allow  a  discount  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  all  orders  for  further  copies. 


ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  SESSION  1920-21. 

The  following  Papers  have  already  been  arranged  and  the  Dinners  and  Meetings  will 
be  held  in  the  Edward  VII.  Rooms,  Hotel  Victoria,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. : 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  8.  Dinner  at  7  P.M.,  Meeting  at  8.30  P.M. — "  Australian  Openings  for 
British  Settlers  and  Industries,"  by  Mr.  A.  H.  ASHBOLT,  Agent-General  for  Tasmania. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  NOVAB,  G.C.M.G.,  will  preside. 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  22,  at  4  P.M. — "  Agricultural  Development  in  Ontario,"  by  Dr.  G.  C. 
CREELMAN,  late  Commissioner  for  Agriculture  and  now  Agent-General  for  Ontario.  The 
Hon.  Sir  GEORGE  PERLEY,  K.C.M.G.,  will  preside. 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  8.  Dinner  at  7  P.M.,  Meeting  at  8.30  P.M. — "Cotton  Growing  within 
the  Empire,"  by  Mr.  J.  W.  McCoNNEL,  Chairman  of  the  Fine  Cotton  Spinners  and 
Doublers  Association.  Sir  HENRY  BIRCHENOUGH,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G.,  will  preside. 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  22,  at  4  P.M. — "British  Trade  Possibilities  in  Hong  Kong  and  South 
China,"  by  Mr.  T.  B.  PARTINGTON. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  12.  Dinner  at  7  P.M.,  Meeting  at  8.30  P.M. — "Queensland  in  the 
Making,"  by  Hon.  J.  McEwAN  HONTER,  Agent-General  for  Queensland. 

TUESDAY,  MAY  10.  Dinner  at  7  P.M.,  Meeting  at  8.30  P.M. — "  London  as  an  Imperial 
City,"  by  Dr.  VAUGHAN  CORNISH. 

TUESDAY,  MAY  24,  at  4  P.M. — "South  African  Agriculture  and  its  Development" 
(Illustrated),  by  Mr.  F.  B.  SMITH,  C.M.G.  (late  Secretary  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment, South  Africa,  and  now  Reader  in  Estate  Management,  University  of 
Cambridge). 

UNITED  EMPIRE— JOURNAL  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 

Covers  for  binding  the  monthly  issues  for  1920,  and  previous  years,  can  be  obtained 
on  application  at  the  Institute,  price  2s.  each,  postage  extra. 
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Established  1877.  Incorporated  1897. 

LENNARDS 

All  British.  High  Class.  Maximum  Value. 
(Registered  Trade  Mark  :  "  Lennards.") 

WORLD-FAMED 

London,     Leicester,      Northampton,     Manchester. 

200  Branches.    70  Lands  and  Colonies  Supplied. 

BOOTS  &  SHOES 

Lennards  Ld.,  Headquarters,  Queen's  Rd.,  Bristol 
Illustrated  List  Post  Free. 


Empire  Trade  and  Industry 

Committee  of 
The  Royal  Colonial  Institute 

Invite     enquiries     respecting     Empire 
Trade. 

Communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  to  the  Committee, 
Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Northumber- 
land Avenue,  London,  W.C.  2. 
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The  ARRESTING 
FRAGRANCE   of 


COCOA 


its    delightful    flavour,    extreme 
solubility    (making    it    easily  di- 
gestible) and  stimulating  qualities, 
make  it 

"AHousehold  Treasure" 
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III)  In 


R.M.S.P.  &  P.S.N.C 

MAIL  PASSENGER  AND  CARGO  SERVICES 

TO 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

WEST    INDIES 

SPAIN  :  PORTUGAL  :  PANAMA  :  BERMUDA 
CANADA  :  CENTRAL  AMERICA  :  GIBRALTAR 
MOROCCO  :  ATLANTIC  Is  :  NORTH  SEA  and 
BALTIC  PORTS  :  EGYPT  :  STRAITS  :  CHINA 
JAPAN,  Etc. 

THE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKET  COMPANY. 
THE  PACIFIC  STEAM  NAVIGATION    COMPANY 

London  :  18  Moorgate  Street,  E.G.  2.  Liverpool :  Goree,  Water  Street. 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 
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ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

ARRIVALS. 

Australia.— James  Kay.  British  Guiana.— W.  J.  Douglass.  British  Solomon  Islands. 
— Charles  Workman.  Cameroons. — Alfred  R.  Bftt.  Canada.  —  Major  A.  AUhusen.  Ceylon. — 
C.  I.  Boger.  Chili.  —  B.  H.  Townsend.  Falkland  Islands.  —  W.  Atkins.  India.  —  R.  J. 
Manson.  Jamaica  —  E.  St.  J.  Branch.  Kenya  Colony.  —  Wm.  Dunn,  L.  A.  Field  Jones. 
Malay  States.— Harold  Ball,  C.  F.  McCausland,  W.  Miller.  Mesopotamia.— Capt.  E.  O. 
Mousley.  Pem.—Lieut.-Colonel  A.  T.  Watson.  Rhodesia.  — J.  Moffat  Thomson.  South 
Africa — J.  W  oldie  Peirson.  Uganda.— C.  V.  Eopeut.  West  Africa.  —  O.  D.  Bartholomew, 
H.  R.  Biltcliffe,  H.  E.  Davis,  A.  R.  Dewar,  W.  K.  Duncan,  J.  T.  Furley,  T.  B.  John- 
ston, H.  M.  Lewis,  Dr.  J.  C.  8.  McDouaU,  E.  J.  Metcalf,  Capt.  M.  T.  Morphy,  C.  A. 
Pickwoad,  Capt.  0.  A.  E.  Pooh,  A.  P.  Reeve,  A.  Fairfax  Scott,  C.  L.  Wetter,  T.  E. 
Wilson. 

DEPARTURES. 

Argentine.— J.  B.  0.  Burchett,  O.  H.  H.  Cuttey,  M.  Lowndes,  B.  W.  Proberi.  Australia.— 
A.  A.  Brice,  H.  E.  The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Stradbroke,  K.C.M.Q.,  C.B.  Brain.— W.  T. 
Barrett,  E.  0.  West.  British  Guiana.— Rev.  Canon  W.  J.  Moody.  British  West  Indies.— 
J.  E.  Bird,  A.  J.  Brooks,  R.  8.  D.  Goodwin,  Capt.  W.  Inge.  Cameroons.— H.  K. 
Francis.  Ceylon. — A.  E.  Mayes,  James  Peiris.  China. — Norman  Bowey,  Major  W.  M. 
Buck.  Egypt— R.  C.  Martin.  France.— 8.  C.  C.  Bate.  India — J.  C.  Pearce,  R  .  S. 
Underhill.  Kenya  Colony.— R.  H.  Theo  Blunt,  W.  8.  Bromhead,  H.  R.  Tate.  Liberia.— 
E.  H.  O.  Shepherd.  Malay  States.— O.  P.  Dakeyne,  E.  D.  Lincoln,  F.  D.  B.  Open- 
show.  New  Zealand. — A.  F.  Ellis,  E.  Nixon  Westwood,  Mrs.  Nixon  Westwood,  Henry 
Wood.  Nyasaland.—  J.  Sinclair,  E.  Costley  White.  Palestine.— Rev.  8.  B.  Rohold. 
Paraguay.  —  E.  O.  C.  Hawes.  Portuguese  East  Africa.  —  Alfred  Cohen.  Rhodesia. — 
W.  Leckie-Ewing,  E.  A.  Dttley,  F.  O.  Webster.  South  Africa.— His  Grace  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Cape  Town,  Wm.  Cook,  N.  W.  Dent,  A.  H.  Hayward,  P.  C.  Hiddingh,  Dr. 
A.  D.  McKenzie,  Prof.  E.  H.  L.  Schwarz,  Major  L.  H.  Webber.  Straits  Settlements.— 
W.  B.  Caverhitt,  R.  N.  Goodwin,  D.  T.  Lewis.  Sudan.  —  H.E.  Sir  Lee  Stack,  K.B.E., 
C.M.G.  Tanganyika  Territory. — Ernest  Adams,  Capt.  R.  C.  E.  Holmes,  C.  Chisholm 
Richards.  Uganda.— C.  K.  Dain,  Capt.  R.  Boucher  Hill.  West  Africa.— L.  //.  Boileau, 
Trevor  Brace,  Major  L.  A.  W.  Brooks,  F.  W.  Dove,  C.  Fison,  W.  H.  Grimsditch,  F. 
Hoskyn-Abrahatt,  G.  A.  La  Mothe,  A.  C.  McGrotty,  Dr.  E.  J.  J.  Quirk,  Capt.  E.  K. 
Wentworth  Thompson,  A.  F.  L.  Wilkinson,  Lieut.-Colonel  H.  Beccles  Wittson,  P.  Wilmot- 
Carlton. 

FREEMASONRY. 

ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE  LODGE,  No.  3556. 

AT  the  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  on  January  12,  V.W.  Bro.  Stanley  Macbin,  P.O. 
Treasurer,  was  installed  as  Deputy  W.M.  by  W.  Bro.  the  Rev.  B.  G.  Bourehier,  R.W. 
Bro.  Sir  John  Cockburn,  W.  Bro.  CoL  G.  M.  Weekley  and  W.  Bro.  J.  M.  Maynard  delivered 
the  addresses.  The  officers  for  1921  are:  R.W.  Bro.  Lord  Meston,  K.C.S.I.,  Dep.  Dist. 
G.M.,  Bengal  S.W. ;  T.  Warren  Jones,  O.B.E.,  R.N.R.,  J.W. ;  V.W.  Rev.  H.  Saumurez  Smith, 
P.G.C.  New  South  Wales  Chaplain ;  M.W.  Major  Gen.  Hon.  Sir  Newton  J.  Moore,  K.C.M.G., 
M.P.,  P.Pro.G.M.  West  Australia,  P.G.W.  Scotland,  Treas. ;  P.  Stephenson  Atlee,  Sec. ;  J.  M. 
Maynard,  P.A.G.St.B.,  B.C.;  H.  H.  Farmer,  S.D. ;  W.  B.  Bailey,  J.D.,  William  Sandover, 
A.D.C. ;  Francis  Hamblin,  Org. ;  M.  H.  Wade,  L.R.  Almoner;  Major  J.  R.  Boose,  C.M.G., 
V.D.,  Asst.  Sec. ;  G.  F.  Kinghara,  LG. ;  Capt.  F.  Southwell  Piper,  J.  Culverwell,  L.  8. 
McPhail,  and  Fitzgerald  H.  Davidson,  Stewards;  and  W.B.,  J.  Boustred,  Tyler. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  of  visitors.  At  the  banquet  the  Deputy  W.M.  proposed 
the  loyal  toasts  and  referring  to  the  W.M.,  H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Connaught  and  Strathearn 
said  he  was  a  great  Mason  and  a  great  man.  R.W.  Bro.  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins  proposed 
the  Grand  Officers  and  coupled  the  toast  with  the  name  of  the  R.  W.  Bro.  the  Earl  of 
Stradbroke,  P.G.W.  The  toasts  of  the  W.M.  and  the  I.P.M.  having  been  drunk,  M.W. 
Bro.  Major-Gen  Sir  Newton  Moore  proposed  "  Our  Brethren  Overseas,"  to  which  Bros.  Capt. 
Isaacson  and  Grundy  replied.  R.W.  Bro.  Sir  John  Cockburn  proposed  "The  Visitors," 
and  Bros.  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden  (Chairman  of  the  R.C.L)  and  Sir  Ernest  Wild,  K.C.,  M.P., 
responded.  The  toast  of  the  officers  was  replied  to  by  R.W.  Bro.  Lord  Meston. 

It  is  proposed  to  have  a  joint  R.C.I.  Lodge  and  United  Empire  Lodge  Ladies'  Dinner 
and  Dance  in  April,  of  which  details  will  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary,  Bro.  Atlee. 


Printed  by  Sfrttiawoode,  Ballantyne  9  Co.  Ltd..  Colchester,  London  and  Eton. 
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THE   GORDON    HOTELS    LTD.   have  pleasure    in 
announcing    to    Colonial    and  Overseas    patrons    the 
RE-OPENING,    after    several    years'   occupation  by  the 
Government,  of  the 

GRAND    HOTEL 

Trafalgar  Square,  London 

THE  OLDEST  AND  MOST  FAMOUS   HOTEL   DE 
LUXE  OF  THE  METROPOLIS. 


Occupying  the  finest  position  in  London,  at  the  junction  of  the  Strand  and 
Northumberland  Avenue,  facing  the  Admiralty  Arch  and  Entrance  to  the 
Mall.  Close  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Government  Offices,  principal 
theatres,  shopping  centres  and  other  places  of  interest  in  the  West  End. 
Numerous  Suites  with  bathrooms.  Telephones  in  all  rooms.  The  Hotel 
has  been  thoroughly  renovated  throughout,  and  the  internal  arrangements 
completely  modernised.  Perfection  in  comfort  and  cuisine. 

Telephone  :  766  Gerrard.  Telegrams  :  "Granotel,  London." 

PROPRIETORS     -     GORDON  HOTELS  LIMITED. 


lllilllllllllilllllllH 
It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMP1EE  is  mentioned. 
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ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE, 

NORTHUMBERLAND  AVKNUK. 

LONDON.  W.C    *. 


CERTIFICATE  OF  CANDIDATE  FOR  ELECTION. 
RESIDENT  OR  NON-RESIDENT  FELLOW. 


I.  being  a  British  Subject,  am  desirous  of  being  admitted  into  the  ROYAL  COLONIAL 
INSTITUTE  as  a... Fellow. 

Name  in  Full _ „.„ 

The  Descrip- 
tion and  Resi- 
dence must  b*  "*  «"  Profession .. 

clearly  stated 
by  the  Candi- 
date, full  Postal  Address 

„ 

(Signed) 

We,  the    undersigned*    recommend as    eligible    for 

election  as  a Fellow. 

Dated  thi» day  of 19....- 

F.R.C.I.          From  personal  hundedge, 

F.R.C.L 

Proposed .....19....— 

Elected 19 

For  jiiirttctilars  of  fees  see  page  x. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTES    AND    COMMENTS. 

HAS  the  Paris  Conference  said  the  last  word  on  the  subject  of 
the  bill  Germany  must  foot  if  the  ruin  she  wrought  is  in  any 
measure  to  be  repaired  ?  The  amount  was  fixed  at 
Can  Ger-  ^  £11,300,000,000,  and  payments  are  to  be  spread  over 
forty-two  years.  Huge  as  the  total  is,  it  is  a  good  deal 
less  than  the  sum  for  which  she  is  liable  under  the  Versailles  Treaty. 
M.  Briand  has  incurred  some  loss  of  popularity  because  he  did  not 
insist  on  the  utmost  pfennig,  but  it  is  recognised  that  a  great  point 
was  achieved  when  he  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  reached  a  definite  under- 
standing as  to  what  Germany  can  and  must  pay.  Looked  at  from 
an  actuarial  standpoint,  as  worked  out  by  Sir  William  Schooling  on 
a  6  per  cent,  basis,  the  indemnity  means  no  more  than  an  instant 
payment  of  £3,670,796,230.  In  Germany  the  decision  was  immediately 
treated  as  either  a  grim  joke  or  the  outcome  of  a  vengeful  insanity. 
Dr.  Simons  met  it  with  an  emphatic  non  possumus,  strictly  in  con- 
formity with  the  Noes  with  which  the  German  Government  have 
received  every  Allied  decision  to  which  assent  has  ultimately  been 
given.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  convinced  Germany  can  pay ;  she  has 
not  the  gold  available,  but  she  can,  he  says,  pay  in  goods  and  services. 
How  she  is  to  do  it,  without  inflicting  serious  injury  on  the  industries 
of  the  countries  which  will  receive  the  profits  derived  from  her  goods 
and  services,  no  one  has  yet  made  clear.  As,  in  addition  to  the  gross 
sum,  her  exports  are  to  be  subject  to  a  tax  of  12 J  per  cent.,  calculated 
to  yield  £50,000,000  per  annum,  it  would  appear  that  her  oppor- 
tunities are  not  to  be  unfettered.  The  Germans  are  coming  to  London 
officially  to  receive  the  Allied  decision.  Counter  proposals,  if  reason- 
able, will  not  be  wholly  barred.  German  financiers  suggest  a  maximum 
of  £7,500,000,000,  to  be  spread  over  thirty  years.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
says  that  if  Germany  is  not  prepared  to  put  her  signature  to  the 
reement,  then  the  full  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  which 
she  has  signed  must  stand  ;  she  must  make  her  choice.  A  certain 
action  of  Labour  has  pronounced  against  the  Paris  terms,  and  its 
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attitude  may  have  the  unfortunate  effect  of  stiffening  German  oppo- 
sition. Opinion  generally  is  that  Germany  will  be  wise  to  sign,  to  do 
what  is  in  her  power  to  carry  out  the  conditions,  thus  proving  a  good 
faith  with  which  no  one  credits  her,  and  to  leave  it  to  circumstance 
and  time  to  demonstrate  that  full  compliance  is  impracticable. 

LORD  MILNER'S  valedictory,  printed  in  the  form  of  a  special  inter- 
view in  the  Observer,  was,  like  all  his  utterances  as  Colonial  Secretary, 
a  direct   and    illuminating   summing-up    of    Imperial 
1  J  actualities.     The  time  has  come,  he  said,  to  "  concen- 

trate attention  on  the  practical  point,  which  is  how 
six  independent  Governments  at  different  ends  of  the  earth  can  give 
one  another  the  greatest  mutual  assistance  and  effectively  uphold 
the  interests  they  have  in  common."  Proposals  emanating  from 
Great  Britain  will,  in  his  mature  judgment,  do  nothing  to  advance 
the  organisation  of  an  Empire  partnership.  '  The  impulse  has  got 
to  come  from  the  other  side,  from  the  Dominions  who,  as  they  grow 
and  think  out  their  own  future,  will  realise  more  and  more  that  the 
objects  dearest  to  each  of  them  are  unattainable  without  the  help 
of  the  rest."  Lord  Milner  concludes:  "Dominion  statesmen  have 
said,  and  latterly  with  increasing  frequency  and  insistence,  that  the 
Dominions  are  entitled  to  a  greater  share  in  the  control  of  foreign 
policy.  The  justice  of  that  claim  cannot  be  disputed.  The  only 
question  is  how  to  give  practical  satisfaction  to  it.  To  my  mind  it 
is  '  up  to '  those  who  make  the  claim  to  take  the  lead  in  answering 
that  question.  Any  practical  suggestions  on  the  subject  emanating 
from  the  Dominions  will  certainly  be  welcomed  by  British  statesmen." 
"We  would  add  that  it  is  especially  "up  to"  the  Dominions,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  proposals  from  London  are  generally  suspect. 
As  Mr.  Meighen  recently  said  in  Montreal,  bogeys  are  constantly 
being  used  for  political  purposes.  '  There  are  those  who  are  con- 
tinually seeing  trouble  in  our  Imperial  relations,  pretending  to  be  in 
terror  for  fear  we  should  lose  our  autonomy.  There  is  no  more 
danger  of  the  loss  of  our  autonomy  than  there  is  of  the  loss  of  our 
atmosphere. "  A  most  opportune  pronouncement. 

THE  South  African  elections  are  over,  and  their  result  has  been 

hailed  with  a  sigh  of  relief  by  the  well-wishers  of  that  always  interesting 

country.     General  Smuts'  new  united  party  has  come 

3  ,  through  the  ordeal  even  better  than  was  expected  by 

Triumph.        ^e  mos^  sanguine  prophets,  and  the  Prime  Minister  will 

have  a  clear  majority  of  24,  or  possibly  28,  over  all  his 
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opponents,  in  a  house  of  134  members.  The  chief  credit  is  due  to 
himself,  for  his  tireless  energy  and  brilliant  eloquence  have  been  the 
most  prominent  features  of  an  intense  and  memorable  campaign. 
But  the  whole- hearted  and  unselfish  support  of  the  British  members  of 
the  party  has  counted  for  much  in  the  struggle  against  the  Separatists, 
and  has  already  been  recognised  in  the  distribution  of  portfolios. 
The  discomfiture  of  Labour  is  a  salient  fact  in  the  situation.  At  the 
dissolution  its  representatives  were  21  strong ;  they  come  back  only  9 
in  number,  and  impotent  for  harm.  Their  leader,  Colonel  Creswell,  was 
defeated ;  and  it  is  clear  that,  when  once  the  meaning  of  the  issue 
raised  by  the  Hertzogites,  with  which  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden  deals  in 
this  number  of  UNITED  EMPIRE,  was  borne  in  upon  their  minds  by 
the  cogent  reasoning  of  General  Smuts,  they  placed  the  welfare  of 
the  country  before  their  own  individual  advantage.  South  Africa  may 
now  reasonably  count  upon  three  years  of  stable  government;  and 
this  will  make  for  the  prosperity  of  the  sub-continent,  both  industrial 
and  commercial,  which  was  being  jeopardised  by  the  menace  of 
Separatism. 

THE  South  African  elections  and  the  retirement  of  Lord  Milner 
suggest  an  association  of  ideas  which  takes  the  mind  back  to  the 
years  when  the  issue  on  which  the  votes  of  the  Union 
Lord  Milner  eiectOrs  turned  was  being  fought  out  by  a  few  master 
Rhod  8  minds.     Timely    additions   to    our   knowledge   of    the 

period  and  of  the  chief  actors  in  it  are  provided  by  Mr. 
Basil  Williams  in  his  new  monograph  on  Cecil  Rhodes.  Mr.  Williams 
has  had  access  to  fresh  material,  and  in  his  defence  of  Rhodes  he  is  no 
mere  hero-worshipper.  His  portrait  is  that  of  a  truly  wonderful 
man,  with  prophetic  vision  and  unerring  judgment  of  character.  The 
latter  quality  was  never  better  shown  than  in  his  appreciation  of 
Lord  Milner — as  masterful  a  personality  as  himself.  Of  Rhodes's 
attitude,  Mr.  Williams  writes :  "  Rhodes  was  not  wont  to  make  it 
easy  for  any  one  who  came  in  his  way,  governor  or  no  governor  ;  and 
there  was  Milner,  practically  sent  to  take  out  of  his  hands  affairs 
he  had  mismanaged.  In  respect  to  that  particular  business  Rhodes 
used  to  say,  '  Oh,  it's  all  right  in  Milner's  hands/  and  contentedly 
leave  it  at  that."  And  Lord  Milner's  relations  with  the  fallen  Colossus 
are  charmingly  revealed  in  a  letter  urging  Rhodes  not  to  be  influenced 
by  the  efforts  of  busybodies  to  cause  bad  feeling  between  them.  There- 
fore, he  writes,  "  I  say  to  you  precisely  as  you  once  said  to  me — if 
you  are  told  anything  about  myself,  which  implies  either  that  I  distrust 
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your  co-operation  with  me,  or  that  I  wish  to  hamper  your  own  big 
work,  or  detract  from  the  influence  which  you  exercise  and  always 
must  exercise  in  the  development  of  South  Africa-  please,  do  me  the 
justice  and  the  kindness  absolutely  to  disbelieve  it.  ...  Of  course, 
we  may  differ,  here  and  there,  as  to  policy.  If  so,  I  am  sure  we  can 
in  future,  as  in  the  past,  discuss  all  differences  frankly  and  with  mutual 
trust,  brushing  aside  the  suspicions  and  the  arriere-pensees  which 
certain  reptiles  are  never  tired  of  trying  to  implant  in  the  minds  of 
both  of  us/'  These  insights  illustrate  how  historical  portraiture  can 
be  distorted  by  political  prejudice  ! 

SELDOM  has  a  complimentary  dinner  to  a  great  public  man  been 

given  in  circumstances  bearing  wider  or  more  intimate  significance 

than  the  dinner  to  Lord  Reading,   organised  by  the 

A   YY)  OYM  pQ 

',  English-speaking  Union  and  presided  over  by  Mr. 
the  Empire.  Winston  Churchill.  The  noble  words  with  which  the 
Duke  of  Connaught  had  just  inaugurated  the  Chamber 
of  Princes  and  the  new  Legislative  scheme  at  Delhi ;  the  wicked 
perversion  by  a  section  of  the  American  press  of  an  utterance  attributed 
to  Sir  Auckland  Geddes ;  and  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill's  appointment  as  Colonial  Secretary,  distantly  as  the  three 
events  might  seem  to  be  related,  all  came  into  one  purview  and  were 
for  the  moment  psychologically  interdependent.  The  new  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  and  the  Viceroy-designate  both  had  their 
messages  for  East  and  West,  for  the  Empire  and  the  English-speaking 
peoples.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  seized  occasion  to  proclaim  his  faith 
that  the  future  of  the  British  Empire  depends  on  the  common  con- 
sultation of  its  members,  the  Dominions  sharing  with  the  Mother 
Country  responsibility  for  decisions  affecting  the  fortunes  of  the  whole 
body.  All  will  find  their  opportunity  "  within  the  elastic  circle  of 
the  British  Empire."  Equally  sure  is  his  confidence  that  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  will  discover  a  way  of  surmounting  their  differences 
and  "  walking  in  faithfulness  to  all  mankind  along  the  paths  of  justice 
and  peace."  Lord  Reading's  speech  will  go  far  to  counter  the  in- 
sidious intrigue  which  in  America,  as  in  India,  works  to  discredit  Great 
Britain.  He  told  the  story  of  India's  urgent  need  of  silver  at  a  critical 
time  in  the  war ;  the  millions  of  ounces  which  would  relieve  India 
were  in  American  vaults,  stored  as  a  backing  for  Treasury  Notes ; 
the  swift  and  almost  silent  action  of  Congress  in  releasing  the  precious 
metal  was  a  priceless,  perhaps  unique,  instance  of  good  will.  Except 
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as  part  of  the  British  Empire,  India  was  no  concern  of  America. 
Why  are  such  things  not  talked  of  whilst  every  rumour  calculated 
to  set  two  peoples  by  the  ears  are  iterated  and  reiterated  ?  Lord 
Reading,  "  guardian  now  and  champion  of  Hindustan,"  as  Mr. 
Churchill  calls  him,  is  assured  that  he  will  find  the  heart  of  India 
as  true  as  he  found  the  heart  of  America,  and  that  her  people  will 
make  the  same  response  to  generous  treatment  and  sympathy  as 
do  the  British  people  and  the  American  people.  The  failure  of  the 
non-co-operators  at  Delhi  suggests  that  he  does  not  misinterpret  the 
Indian  character. 

ONE  of  the  problems  to  which  India's  new  status  will  add  point 
is  that  of  migration.  It  appears  to  be  assumed  that  there  is  a  large 

surplus  of  population  in  India  seeking  expansion  over- 
J£.  lan .  seas.  The  assumption  is  not  correct.  India  as  a  whole 

is  not  over-populated,  and  the  number  of  natives  who 
wish  to  emigrate  is  comparatively  negligible.  Such  as  it  is,  the  direc- 
tion is  mainly  to  the  tropical  areas  of  the  Empire.  The  conditions  of 
Indian  migration  within  the  Empire  are  bitterly  resented,  not  only  by 
those  who  are  subject  to  them,  but  by  such  public  opinion  as  is  vocal 
in  India.  And  the  grievance  is  intensified  by  the  fact  that  the  social 
and  industrial  disabilities  are  imposed  upon  Indians  who  have  been 
settled  for  many  years  in  the  Dominions  :  indeed  have  been  born  in 
them,  and  can  claim  priority  of  residence  over  the  white  settlers.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  objections  of  British-born  subjects  to  unrestricted 
intercourse  with  Asiatics  are  sound :  they  are  racial  and  economic. 
The  ideal  of  a  white  community  cannot  be  realised  if  the  colour  question 
is  ignored,  nor  can  the  Western  standards  of  living  and  wages  be 
maintained  in  competition  with  cheap  oriental  labour.  Moreover, 
it  must  be  admitted  that,  taken  in  the  mass,  the  Indian  settler  in  the 
Dominions  is  too  often  not  a  social  acquisition.  He  lives  on  next 
to  nothing,  and  he  sends  his  savings  out  of  the  country.  There  is 
no  antipathy  against  the  cultured  Indian  who  has  acquired  Western 
ways.  If  he  were  not  handicapped  by  the  low  standard  of  the 
majority  of  his  compatriots  he  would  live  down  colour  prejudices  and 
be  given  an  honourable  status.  Hence  a  future  solution  of  this 
problem  would  seem  to  be  in  the  direction  more  of  supervision  over 
the  class  of  Indians  who  are  permitted  to  migrate  to  the  Dominions, 
supervision  applied  to  all  white  races  to-day,  than  in  seeking  to 
imove  all  restrictions. 
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PARLIAMENT  was  opened  with  full  State  ceremony  on  February  15. 
The  King's  speech  struck  a  grave  but  hopeful  n^te  concerning  the 

many  problems  which  confront  the  nation,  the  Empire, 
Parliament  amj  ^e  worid — Allied  relations,  German  reparations, 
Coaliti  n  ^e  ImPer^a^  Cabinet,  India,  Ireland,  Mesopotamia, 

unemployment,  credits,  and  the  rest.  Mr.  Asquith 
and  his  "  Wee  Frees  "  would  have  the  country  believe  that  the  session 
is  likely  to  be  the  last  of  the  present  Parliament.  The  very  papers 
which  reported  this  pious  opinion  also  reported  the  Coalition  victory 
at  Cardigan.  That  the  Government  are  contemplating  an  early 
appeal  to  the  country  is  an  idea  sedulously  fostered,  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's decision  to  abandon  the  Excess  Profits  Duty  is  not  credited  to 
him  for  financial  policy,  but  treated  by  those  who  go  in  quest  of 
motives  as  an  electioneering  dodge.  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  speeches 
lend  no  colour  to  the  suggestion  that  the  Coalition  is  conscious  of 
impending  dissolution.  How  wide  of  the  fact  sinister  rumour  can  be 
is  proved  by  the  case  of  Lord  Derby.  In  the  reshuffling  of  the  Govern- 
ment, on  the  resignation  of  Lord  Milner  and  Mr.  Walter  Long,  he 
refused  the  Prime  Minister's  invitation  to  join  the  Cabinet  because 
he  wishes  to  give  time  to  his  more  private  avocations  in  Lancashire. 
Nor  is  he  prepared  to  justify  the  quidnuncs  by  forming  a  party  of  his 
own,  which  he  imagines  would  be  a  party  of  one  !  His  only  criticism 
of  the  Coalition  Government  is  that  some  of  its  members  are  inclined 
to  speak  and  act  with  too  much  independence.  Discipline  is  possibly 
less  easy  to  maintain  under  coalition  than  under  strictly  party  con- 
ditions. Much  has  been  made  of  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  crossing  the 
floor  of  the  House.  But  Lord  Robert  has  long  been  a  free  lance, 
and  perhaps,  after  all,  a  Coalition  Government  demands  a  Coalition 
opposition. 

THE  essentials  of  the  Milner  Report  on  Egypt  were  already  known. 
The  document  itself  will  enhance  Lord  Milner 's  reputation  for  con- 
structive statesmanship.     The  difficulties  of  his  mission 
fT?  ,  were  many  and  great.     The  Egyptian  Nationalists  had 

taken  up  the  cry  of  independence,  which  has  since 
been  maintained ;  they  demanded  not  merely  the  abrogation  of  the 
Protectorate,  but  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the  British  Control 
which  alone  has  enabled  Egypt  to  live  and  prosper  in  the  last  thirty- 
five  years.  It  was  a  triumph  of  the  first  order  to  break  down  their 
opposition  to  the  mission,  and  to  find  a  way  of  reconciling  legitimate 
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Egyptian  claims  with  the  interests  of  the  British  Empire.  Two  things 
were  vital :  (1)  that  Egyptian  finance  and  Egyptian  foreign  policy 
should  not  be  handed  over  unconditionally  to  an  independent  Egyptian 
Administration,  and  (2)  that  the  Suez  Canal  should  remain  in  the 
absolute  control  of  Great  Britain.  Anglo-Egyptian  relations  are  to 
be  on  the  basis  of  Alliance,  and  Mr.  Churchiirs  reference  to  Egypt, 
as  though  its  status  would  still  be  within  the  Empire,  has  roused  a 
storm  of  protest  from  Cairo.  The  report  urges  that  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  entering  into  negotiations  with  the  Egyptian  Government, 
in  order  that  its  conclusions  may  be  embodied  in  a  definitive  treaty. 
There  has  already  been  considerable  delay,  under  which  Egypt  chafes. 
From  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  statement  in  Parliament  it  is  feared  there 
may  be  more  delay  ;  the  British  Government  have  yet  to  confer  with 
Egyptian  ministers,  and  the  question  is  undoubtedly  one  on  which 
the  Dominions  may  usefully  be  consulted.  The  Suez  Canal  is  an 
indispensable  link  in  the  Imperial  highway.  But  if  the  question 
is  to  wait  till  June,  Egyptian  impatience  may  again  assert  itself. 
It  would  be  a  grave  pity  if  final  decisions  with  regard  to  a  report 
elaborated  with  so  much  insight  and  courage  were  not  taken  promptly. 

THERE  has  been  a  small  but  steady  fall  in  the  cost  of  living  this 
last  three  months,  but  even  now  the  index  figure  is  far  higher  than 

it  was  a  year  ago,  and  very  considerably  higher  than 
Lnance  a^  ^^  ^me  Qf  ^Q  Armistice.  It  is  expected,  however, 

,  .  that  it  will  fall  more  or  less  irregularly,  as  speculators 

who  have  starved  the  market  of  goods  get  frozen  out ; 
but  there  is  no  hope  that  prices  will  drop  to  anything  like  pre-war 
level  for  many  years,  at  least  so  far  as  necessaries  are  concerned — 
luxuries  are  ruled  by  the  law  of  fashion,  not  economics.  But  the 
fall  in  prices  has  been  accompanied  by  a  serious  increase  of  un- 
employment, and  the  discussions  in  Parliament  and  at  the  Labour 
Conference  have  not  been  very  helpful  towards  a  solution  of  the 
problem.  The  next  twelvemonth  is  certain  to  be  one  of  industrial 
stress,  marked  by  an  eventual  fall  of  wages,  always  a  difficult  and 
even  dangerous  process.  The  crux  of  the  trouble  is  that  unskilled 
wages  had  advanced  by  a  far  higher  proportion  than  skilled — a  tendency 
which  was  inevitable  during  the  hasty  readjustments  of  the  war  and 
post-war  periods.  When  prices  were  rising  every  week,  unskilled 
labour,  which  is  paid  roughly  at  subsistence  level,  had  an  unanswerable 
case  for  an  advance,  whereas  skilled  labour,  which  is  paid  at  the  rate 
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of  subsistence  plus  the  average  worth  of  skilled  craftsmanship,  had 
not  so  strong  a  case.  The  readjustment,  by  which  unskilled  labour 
will  return  to  its  natural  level  while  skilled  will  regain  its  advantage, 
is  not  easy.  More  especially  is  this  the  case  in  some  trades  where 
improvements  in  machinery  have  reduced  the  need  for  skilled  men. 
Proposals  for  general  short  time  to  be  worked  in  whole  industries, 
except  as  a  palliative,  are  not  very  satisfactory  either  for  capital  or 
labour.  Unfortunately  the  Labour  Party  has  regarded  the  whole 
problem  in  a  partisan  spirit,  and  the  business  world  has  taken  up 
the  attitude  that  the  abolition  of  Excess  Profits  Duty  is  an  absolute 
panacea.  The  problem  is  in  reality  far  more  complex,  and  in  the 
circumstances  it  is  not  likely  to  be  solved  without  considerable 
friction. 

Mft.  A.  H.  ASHBOLT'S  paper  on  Australia  as  a  field  for  the  settle- 
ment of  Britons  who  seek  a  home  overseas,  lost  nothing  in  interest  or 

actuality  from  the  rather  wide  range  of  topics  on  which 
r™ P11  he  touched  in  passing.  Point  is  given  to  some  of  his 

conclusions  by  the  Report  for  1920  just  issued  by  the 
Overseas  Settlement  Committee.  A  policy  of  state-aided  migration 
within  the  Empire,  eminently  desirable  though  it  be,  cannot  unfor- 
tunately hope  to  escape  some  of  the  troubles  inherent  in  the  best  laid 
schemes,  but  on  the  whole  the  efforts  of  Governments  in  the  granting 
of  free  passages  and  arrangements  for  settlement  have  enjoyed  a 
gratifying  measure  of  success.  Valuable  experience  has  been  gained, 
which  will  be  helpful  to  the  Conference  to  be  held  between  the  Imperial 
and  Dominion  Governments  with  a  view  to  migration  developments. 
Two  things  are  emphasised  in  the  Report  and  by  Mr.  Ashbolt:  (1)  the 
necessity  of  selecting  the  right  type  of  men  and  women;  (2)  the 
importance  of  ensuring  a  cordial  reception  which  will  materially 
assist  the  new-comers  at  the  start.  The  Committee  rightly  urges 
that  the  policy  of  Empire  Settlement  must  take  cognisance  of  the 
needs  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole ;  it  is  a  mistake  on  this  side  to 
look  at  the  question  merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  mitigating  un- 
employment ;  it  is  unwise  on  the  part  of  the  Dominions  to  approach 
it  merely  with  a  view  to  labour  requirements.  It  should  be  looked 
at  first  as  a  means  of  building  up  the  Dominions,  second  as  a  step 
towards  the  strengthening  of  the  bonds  of  Empire.  The  one  indeed 
is  happily  the  corollary  of  the  other,  and  both  redound  to  the  benefit 
of  the  individual. 
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THE  1920  vital  statistics  for  England  and  Wales,  which  have  just 
been  published,  furnish  extraordinary  evidence  of  the  real  strength 

of  the  country.  The  birth-rate — 25-4  per  thousand — 
?•  t-1  a  is  "the  highest  for  the  past  ten  years  ;  the  death-rate 

— 12-4  per  thousand — is  the  lowest.  The  increased 
birth-rate  was  anticipated  ;  the  returns  for  the  great  towns  during 
the  first  few  weeks  of  1921  show  that  it  has  not  yet  declined,  although 
the  current  of  unemployment  and  depression  which  began  last 
December  is  bound  to  affect  the  natal  figures  adversely  from  the  middle 
of  1921  onwards.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  birth-rate  is  slightly 
higher  in  London  and  the  great  towns  than  in  the  provinces — a  fact 
which  should  destroy  the  old  belief  that  the  cities  consume  the  life 
which  the  country  produces  ;  the  truth  is  that  the  London  suburbs 
are  more  prolific  than  the  rural  districts,  whose  strength  has  been 
sapped  by  emigration,  and  is  now  being  handicapped  by  the  lack  of 
housing  accommodation.  The  fall  in  the  death-rate  is  to  some  small 
extent  due  to  the  fact  that  the  old  live  longer  now  than  a  generation 
ago,  but  it  is  mainly  explained  by  the  fall  in  the  infantile  mortality 
rate.  This  was  149  per  thousand  in  the  decade  1871-80,  and  even 
that  disgracefully  heavy  figure  was  an  improvement  over  the  worst 
period  of  the  industrial  age  ;  it  has  fallen  steadily  almost  every  year, 
and  is  now  only  80  per  thousand.  Even  that  is  far  too  high ;  there 
is  no  reason  why,  with  the  advance  of  education,  the  figure  should 
not  eventually  fall  to  40.  But  the  figures  as  they  stand  are  a  sufficient 
antidote  to  pessimism. 

OIL  is  not  discharging  its  axiomatic  function  on  the  troubled  waters 

of  Anglo-American  relations.     The  Americans  are  showing  themselves 

more  and  more  concerned  lest  Great  Britain  in  Meso- 

.  •&„,„:„,     potamia  and  elsewhere  should  command  supplies  in 
ine  Hiinpire.    *-  .  .  Jrjr  .  . 

which   they   do   not  participate,    and   Mr.   Daniels  is 

credited  with  a  desire  to  give  the  President  powers  to  put  an  embargo 
on  oil  exports  from  the  States.  The  mere  suggestion  lends  importance 
to  Mr.  George  Howell's  paper  on  the  petroleum  resources  of  the  British 
Empire.  He  certainly  affords  grounds  for  hope  that  the  Empire 
may  sooner  or  later  become  self-contained  in  oil  as  in  other  products. 
He  looks  to  "  the  industrial  triumvirate  "  —geologist,  chemist,  and 
business  man — to  prove  and  to  utilise  the  resources  with  which  he 
believes  the  Empire  to  be  blessed  by  Nature.  There  seems  now  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  great  oil-field  of  the  Canadian  North- West 
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is  a  reality.  Mr.  Howell,  at  least,  is  of  opinion  that  this  oil  region  will 
be  comparable  with  Mexico  or  Oklahoma.  "It  is  the  largest  oil 
region  in  the  Empire,  and  quite  possibly  the  largest  in  the  world." 
Whatever  may  be  the  fact  as  to  British  efforts  in  Persia  and 
Mesopotamia,  it  is  an  amusing  commentary  on  American  suspicions 
that  this  record  oil-field  in  the  Canadian  North- West  should  be  cut  off 
from  the  sea  by  American  territory.  The  necessary  pipe  line  will 
have  to  pass  through  Alaska,  and  will  probably  result  in  the  creation 
of  a  considerable  American  base  on  this  part  of  the  coast ! 

LORD  ROSEBERY'S  recent  announcement  that  sufficient  funds  have 

been  provided  by  an  anonymous  donor  to  establish  a  central  building 

in  London  for  training  in  historical  research,  has  been 

XT  "4-          *         1 

received  with  keen  interest  throughout  the  Empire. 

ivSSGcirCIl 

Such  training  will  be  of  first-rate  importance  to  a  proper 
conception  of  international  history  and  Imperial  history.  Research 
conducted  on  sound  lines  should  reveal  material  that  will  remove 
many  misconceptions  regarding  British  history  overseas,  and  must 
be  helpful  to  the  ends  which  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  more  than 
half  a  century  ago,  and  the  Institute  of  International  Affairs  a  year 
ago,  were  founded  to  promote.  A  very  notable  instance  of  the 
valuable  data  yielded  by  the  archives  during  the  last  few  years — and 
there  are  doubtless  more  available — concerns  early  Virginian  days. 
As  Mr.  J.  Murray  Clark — not  "  Andrew  Clarke,"  as  printed  in  our 
December  issue — has  shown,  they  afford  a  revelation  of  the  effect 
of  Socialism  on  even  a  primitive  community.  The  celebrations 
this  year  of  the  200th  Anniversary  of  the  first  sitting  of  a  British 
Court  of  Justice  in  Nova  Scotia  will  have  a  quite  peculiar  and 
exceptional  importance.  The  sale  of  the  Wolfe  letters  is  a  reminder 
that  research  has  in  the  last  few  years  put  both  Wolfe's  character 
and  his  achievement  at  Quebec  in  proper  perspective.  The  truth  as 
to  the  American  War  of  Independence  has  slowly  but  surely  emerged 
from  the  archives,  and  impartial  American  historians  have  even 
discovered,  though  some  British  historians  have  yet  to  learn,  that 
George  III.  and  Lord  North  were  not  the  narrow  tyrants  which 
partisanship  made  them  appear  to  be. 
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SOUTH  Africa  has  again  been  at  the  "  Parting  of  the  Ways."  But  it  is  a  country 
of  wonderful  recuperative  powers,  and  has  often  before  met  and  prevailed 
over  threatened  disaster,  whether  it  sprung  from  war,  cattle  disease,  or  politics. 
There  were  times  in  its  history  when  native  eruptions  appeared  almost  over- 
whelming ;  the  three  years'  war,  1899-1902,  laid  it  waste  ;  the  later  rebellion, 
ending  with  the  death  of  Beyers  and  imprisonment  of  De  Wet,  was  only  crushed 
by  Botha  after  a  dangerous  period  of  fratricidal  strife. 

To-day  it  flourishes  and  probably  enjoys  the  world's  record  of  being  able 
not  only  to  produce  in  abundance  practically  all  that  it  requires  for  its  own 
sustenance,  but  also  to  secure  a  rich  overflow  of  food,  wool,  minerals,  and 
precious  stones  for  export.  What,  then,  was  the  trouble  that  threatened  on 
the  eve  of  the  elections  ?  There  is  little  doubt  that  South  Africa  is  suffering 
from  "  Prosperity."  There  is  an  old  Dutch  proverb  which  runs  : 

"  When  prosperity  smiles,  beware  of  its  guiles." 

In  early  days  the  old  settlers  were  wont  to  quarrel  in  times  of  peace  over 
trifling  incidents,  and,  after  bloodless  struggles,  divide  into  sections  and  set 
up  new  governments.  The  fact  of  there  being  then  plenty  of  new  ground  for 
migration  favoured  such  enterprises.  That  is,  however,  no  longer  the  case. 

To-day,  sections  of  the  Dutch  in  each  Province  of  South  Africa,  inspired 
by  General  Hertzog,  an  ex-judge  and  ardent  patriot,  are  led  to  believe  that 
their  country  would  enjoy  still  greater  prosperity,  and  be  more  agreeable  to 
live  in,  if  it  were  an  independent  republic,  outside  the  British  Empire.  They 
have  forgotten  the  menace  of  Germany,  which  for  so  many  years  before 
the  European  war  cast  longing  eyes  on  that  "  Southern  Vineyard,"  in  view 
of  which  she  acquired  a  foothold  in  the  south-west  and  built  strategic  railways. 
They  ignore  the  fact  that  South  Africa  must  have  come  under  the  Kaiser's 
heel  had  his  scheme  of  world  conquest  succeeded.  And,  now  that  the  menace 
is  for  the  moment  banished,  after  heroic  sacrifices  by  the  other  nations  in 
alliance,  the  opportunity  is  chosen  to  claim  and  to  exact — as,  if  the  elections 
had  resulted  in  a  Hertzog  victory,  they  would  have  attempted  to  exact — what 
is  called  "  Independence." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  much  feeling  was  roused,  and  that  the  election  was 
fought  on  that  issue.  But  it  is  not  clear  what  material  independence  of 
thought  and  action  were  to  be  gained  by  secession  that  is  not  now  enjoyed. 
Nor  is  it  admissible  that  a  minority,  however  articulate,  is  entitled  to  sympathy 
in  its  quest  for  a  vague  independence  at  the  price  of  plunging  the  country  into 
disorder,  leading  perhaps  to  disruption.  There  are  other  and  larger  sections 
who  are  contented,  of  Dutch  and  of  British  extraction,  as  well  as  the  natives, 
who  outnumber  the  whole  white  population  by  five  to  one,  and  who  originally 
owned  the  soil.  Native  voices — with  one  very  marked  exception — have  not 
been  sufficiently  heard  because,  though  holding  strong  convictions  as  to  the 
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value  of  the  Imperial  connection,  they  have  guardedly  refrained  from 
utterances  and  action  calculated  to  further  or  embitter  a  conflict  of  races. 

General  Botha,  who  throughout  his  career  displayed  a  masterly  knowledge 
of  the  character  of  the  people  he  led  in  the  South  African  war,  did  not  halt 
in  his  opinion  on  the  subject ;  neither  has  General  Smuts,  the  present  Prime 
Minister,  who — if  less  of  a  Boer  leader,  is  a  greater  statesman — 'has  formed  his 
ideas  in  a  world  school  of  experience,  where  he  found  unique  opportunities 
to  broaden  his  mind  and  determine  how  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  South 
Africa  are  best  to  be  preserved. 

Both  of  those  statesmen  dearly  loved  the  race  from  which  they  sprung, 
but  were  won  to  the  belief  that,  however  important  it  was  to  have  healthy 
opposition  in  the  conduct  of  public  business,  there  were  crises  in  the  affairs 
of  all  nations  which  enforced  upon  a  sane  people  the  teachings  of  history,  and 
made  them  yield  to  the  precedent  that  peace  and  good  government  were  to 
be  found  only  if  it  could  be  agreed,  for  a  time  at  least,  that 

None  were  for  a  party, 
And  all  were  for  the  State. 

Hence  it  was  that  both  saw  salvation  in  the  direction  of  Coalition.  Botha 
did  not  actually  coalesce;  he  accepted  the  patriotic  and  continuous  help  of 
the  Unionist  and  other  parties. 

General  Smuts,  when  he  sees  breakers  ahead,  goes  a  step  further.  He 
looks  far  over  the  heads  of  existing  parties  and  sets  up  the  ideal  of  a  great 
national  party,  which  is  to  stand  for  the  reality  that  South  Africa  is  a  nation, 
and  as  such  at  this  juncture  requires  to  consolidate  its  political  forces  in  pursuit 
of  fruitful  development  and  expansion.  It  was  upon  that  ticket  that  he  dissolved 
Parliament  and  appealed  to  all  patriotic  South  Africans  in  a  prolonged  tour. 
His  appeal  drew  to  him  those  who  are  progressively  disposed,  and  who  wish 
South  Africa  to  be  a  partner  in  the  comity  of  nations  with  the  other  Dominions 
of  the  British  Empire. 

Historically,  there  is  little  to  show  that  Coalitions  have  ever  proved  of 
enduring  success  unless  they  have  finally  resulted  in  the  merging  of  parties,  under 
a  new  name  perhaps,  and  united  by  a  paramount  national  interest  or  common 
danger.  General  Smuts  has  by  his  appeal  raised  the  question  to  a  higher 
level,  and  his  attitude  compelled  the  good  wishes  both  of  other  Dominions 
and  of  all  those  who  have  the  welfare  of  South  Africa  at  heart. 

The  case  upon  which  General  Hertzog  has  been  trying  to  divide  South 
Africa  rests  upon  two  principal  pleas,  namely,  that 

(1)  South  Africa  must  come  first,  and  the  Empire,  if  there  is  any 
use  for  it,  second  ;   and 

(2)  that  the  South  African  Dutch  are  a  race  of  their  own  making, 
and  must  not  only  be  preserved,  but  must  be  the  ruling  power. 

It  is  a  narrow  creed  which,  if  it  had  prevailed,  would  have  put  the  clock 
back  a  century  and  revived  pre-Kruger  conditions  ;  further,  it  would  have 
destroyed  at  a  stroke  the  all-important  world  credit  upon  which  the  financial 
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prosperity  of  the  country  has  been  built  up  through  the  British  connection. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  blindness  in  the  creed  which  General  Smuts  has  foreseen 
in  his  realisation  of  the  danger  that  lies  before  South  Africa  if  the  white  people 
are  not  united  in  facing  the  great  native  problem  which  daily  becomes  more 
engrossing.  It  is  no  longer  the  fear  of  armed  rebellion  that  makes  it  so,  because 
machine  guns  and  aeroplanes  have  extinguished  that  fear  ;  it  is  the  growing 
knowledge  and  intelligence  of  the  native  people,  and  their  consciousness  of 
race,  all  of  which  need  tactful  guiding  into  right  channels  if  catastrophes 
are  to  be  averted. 

Although  a  considerable  body  of  South  African  Dutch  followed  Hertzog 
on  race  lines,  there  remained  a  greater  number  of  sensible  voters  who  have 
shown  that  they  prefer  to  share  in  the  British  Commonwealth  of  nations  rather 
than  rank  as  an  obscure  republic. 

General  Smuts  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  success  which  has  crowned 
his  great  efforts.  In  his  reply  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth  he  says  truly  : 

"  The  dominant  issue  at  the  Election  was  secession  from  the  Empire, 
and  the  result  has  general  Imperial  significance." 

GODFREY  LAGDEN. 
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OTHER  things  being  equal,  purchases  of  raw  materials  should  be  made  within 
the  Empire.  Also,  raw  materials  within  the  Empire  should  be  made  into 
finished  products  within  the  Empire.  In  other  words,  the  Empire  should  be 
viewed  as  one  country,  peopled  by  one  people — a  Brotherhood — a  common- 
wealth spread  over  seven  seas.  What  helps  one  portion  helps  the  whole. 
Where  one  Dominion  is  weak  the  whole  Empire  suffers.  The  British  citizen 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  needs  of  the  outlying  portions  of  the  Empire — a 
poisoned  hand  neglected  may  infect  the  whole  body.  The  adequate  Imperial 
attitude  is  to  survey  the  Empire  and  estimate  how,  by  concerted  action,  support 
-  and  encouragement  may  be  given  to  the  Dominions  where  businesslike  develop- 
ment presages  succeeding  profit.  The  Dominions  are  capable  of  development ; 
money  is  needed  for  this  development ;  also  organising  genius.  It  is  natural 
for  the  Dominions  to  look  first  to  the  home-land  for  both  money  and  organising 
genius.  But  if  the  Dominions  don't  get  them  here,  they  will  go  elsewhere  : 
to  the  U.S.A.,  which  has  lost  less  materially  from  the  war  than  any  other 
civilised  country.  Whenever  British  industrial  genius  sees  opportunities 
within  the  Empire  for  development,  development  plans  should  be  prepared 
and  the  British  public  invited  to  enlist  in  practical  Imperialism.  Britishers 
who  have  made  successes  of  British  enterprises  in  Great  Britain  may  be  safely 
trusted  to  succeed  in  the  Dominions  in  developing  those  industries  they  know. 

The  fisheries  within  the  Empire  are  the  greatest  in  the  world.     In  the 
Dominions  they  await  greater  development.     It  is  an  Imperial  task  to  develop 
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them.  Money  is  needed,  of  course,  but  more  important  is  British  experience 
and  capacity.  Wise  development,  based  on  the  experience  gained  in  the 
fisheries  of  the  United  Kingdom,  would  enable  the  fisheries  of  the  Empire  to 
feed  the  world.  Some  Dominions,  like  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  are  famed 
for  their  fish  :  Canada's  canned  and  frozen  fish,  Newfoundland's  dried  and 
frozen  fish.  But  Hie  cured  and  smoked  fish  trade  is  in  its  infancy  in  both  Canada 
and  Newfound'and.  It  is  in  the  smoked  and  cured  fish  trade  that  the  United 
Kingdom  excels.  That  trade  should  have  a  Dominion's  end.  It  is  time  for 
the  British  master-fisJiermen  to  develop  Die  fisheries  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  British  trade  has  excelled. 

Not  every  Britisher  can  go  out  to  the  Dominions  and  engage  in  the  fisheries 
in  order  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  Empire,  but  he  may  send  his  money. 
When  reputable  British  master-fishermen  present  public  plans  for  increasing 
the  fish  supplies  of  the  Empire,  they  should  be  considered  on  their  merits  by 
the  British  investing  public.  Broadly,  the  Dominions'  fisheries  may  be 
developed  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire  : 

(1)  By  tariff  considerations,  or  by  a  bonusing  system  as  in  France, 
where  a  subsidy  is  paid  trawlers  on  the  Newfoundland  banks. 

(2)  By  private  enterprise. 

Subsidies  and  even  tariff  reform  at  present  seem  foreign  to  the  British 
mind,  so  there  remains  only  private  effort.  Praiseworthy  though  Imperial 
sentiment  is,  yet  it  fails  unless  substantial  monetary  support  is  also  vouchsafed. 
In  premising  any  Imperial  policy  in  this  connection,  one's  thinking  must  always 
be  based  on  accurate  information  as  to  the  Dominions'  fishing  conditions. 
Investigation  will  show  that  potentially  the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland  are 
among  the  greatest  in  the  Empire.  They  are  not  developed  as  they  could 
be.  Newfoundland  is  1,675  miles  from  Great  Britain,  but  little  farther  than 
Iceland,  whence  much  fish  comes  to  the  British  market.  Why  do  British  fisher- 
men and  the  British  public  not  consider  Newfoundland  fish  rather  than  Icelandic 
fish? 

Practical  Imperialism  would  suggest  that  the  products  of  the  Empire  should 
get  first  consideration,  even  if  there  is  a  difference  in  price.  Some  Imperialists 
would  put  a  tax  on  Icelandic  fish  to  the  advantage  of  Newfoundland  fish,  but 
taxing  foodstuffs  is  not  popular  in  these  Islands  unless,  peradventure,  it  may 
be  shown  that  there  are  compensating  advantages.  In  the  case  of  Newfound- 
land, that  Dominion  is  ready  to  give  a  tariff  preference  to  British  foods — 
she  gave  the  first  trade  preference  from  any  overseas  Dominion  to  Great  Britain 
in  1848-1851 — if  Great  Britain  in  return  will  prefer  Newfoundland  dry  cod 
to  the  dry  cod  of  foreign  countries. 

This  opens  up  a  large  Imperial  question  which  will  compel  attention  as 
the  years  go  on.  It  is  enough  to  have  touched  upon  it  in  this  article.  Granted 
that  thorough  information  is  obtained,  and  that  that  information  points  to 
the  profitable  development  of  Newfoundland's  fisheries  resources,  then  any 
Imperial  fisheries  policy  should  contemplate  monetary  aid  in  the  expansion 
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and  the  fostering  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  on  behalf  of  the  Empire.  As 
with  Newfoundland,  so  with  Canada  and  any  other  overseas  Dominion.  How 
that  aid  is  to  be  obtained  will  depend  upon  how  strong  practical  Imperialism 
is  at  the  moment  the  proposal  is  presented  to  financial  interests  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  There  is  an  Imperial  Fisheries  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
perhaps  the  members  of  that  committee  could  suggest  how  the  excellent 
Imperial  sentiment  actuating  its  activities  may  co-ordinate  with  a  definite 
proposal  to  develop  by  British  capital  and  organising  genius  the  fisheries  of 
any  of  the  overseas  Dominions. 

That's  the  problem.  Only  adequate  Imperial  thinking,  based  on  sound 
information  and  fired  by  practical  Imperialism,  will  solve  it  efficiently  and 
in  time. 

WM.  HAMAR  GREENWOOD. 


VALOUR    AND    VICTORY: 

Lord  Allenby's  Final  Triumph.* 

"  BEGUN  at  the  right  moment,  conceived  on  bold  lines,  and  executed  with 
magnificent  energy  and  skill  on  every  section  of  the  front,  General  Allenby's 
final  attack  in  Palestine  will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
operations  of  the  war." 

So  speaks  Mr.  W.  T.  Massey  in  the  opening  sentence  of  a  work  the  historical 
importance  of  which  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  over-estimate. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  civilian  enters  with  such  entire  sympathy  (and  such 
clear  strategic  comprehension)  into  the  spirit  of  a  great  campaign.  Mr. 
Massey's  narrative  is  no  mere  series  of  impressionist  effects,  nor  of  inconsequent 
criticisms  based  mainly  on  the  utterances  of  junior  subalterns — gallant  fellows, 
no  doubt,  but  unversed  in  the  arts  of  war,  and  apt  to  offer  opinions  with  the 
cheery  self-confidence  of  inexperience.  To  that  type  of  journalism,  responsible 
for  so  much  of  the  prevalent  "  miseducation,"  Mr.  Massey's  work  forms  an 
admirable  and  vividly  entertaining  corrective. 

Significant  as  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  must  always  be  in  its  moral  and 
spiritual  aspects,  yet  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  did  not  complete  the 
epic.  Much  yet  remained  to  be  accomplished,  and  but  for  the  "  stupendous 
victory  "  subsequently  obtained,  a  victory  which  put  the  crown  upon  all 
previous  achievements,  the  Armistice  on  the  Western  Front  must  inevitably 
have  been  long  delayed.  The  precise  bearing  of  success  in  Palestine  upon  the 
world-situation  is  defined  in  no  uncertain  voice  by  Mr.  Massey,  who  firmly 
declares  that  when  the  future  historian  can  view  the  great  war  as  a  whole, 
"  and  has  the  full  facts  on  which  to  base  a  calm  and  dispassionate  judgment, 

*  Allenby's  Final  Triumph,  by  W.  T.  Massey  (Constable,  1920,  £1  1*.),  last  of  the  Crusading 
triology.  The  previous  volumes,  The  Desert  Campaigns  (6s.)  and  How  Jerusalem  was  Won  (£1  la.), 
have  already  been  described  in  UNITED  EMPIRE  for  April  1920  ("  The  Brotherhood  of  Valour,"  by 
E.  M.  Tenison). 
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he  will  bracket  Allenby's  name  with  any  he  selects  as  being  responsible  for  the 
strategy  which  ended  the  struggle." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  present  review  is  intended  to  save  the 
public  the  trouble  of  reading  the  book.  On  the  contrary,  such  a  brief  summary 
as  can  here  be  given  would  be  a  very  poor  substitute  for  detailed  study  of  a 
narrative  which  provides  a  mental  education  in  chivalry  as  well  as  an  excellent 
embodiment  of  the  arts  of  war. 

The  object  of  war  (as  every  soldier  knows)  is  a  solid,  equitable,  and  orderly 
peace ;  and  as  the  most  efficacious  promoters  of  peace  are  the  leaders  capable 
of  securing  victory  in  war,  the  study  of  famous  wars,  whether  of  our  own  day 
or  of  the  past,  should  not  be  a  subject  kept  apart,  but  rather  an  accepted  factor 
in  national  education. 

If  it  would  be  overstating  the  facts  to  say  the  world-war  was  won  in  Palestine,  it  is 
beyond  dispute  that  General  Allenby's  absolute  triumph  made  the  Allied  victory  certain. 
.  .  .  His  strategy  was  based  on  a  masterly  appreciation  of  the  situation,  not  merely  in  his 
own  theatre  of  operations,  but  on  the  whole  of  the  European  fronts. 

In  a  few  terse  words  Mr.  Massey  shows  how  every  nation  fighting  against 
us  was  influenced  by  the  defeat  of  the  Turk  in  Palestine  : 

It  came  at  the  psychological  hour.  Bulgaria  saw  her  days  were  numbered  when  Turkey's 
flank  wan  smashed ;  and  Austria  recognised  the  inevitable.  The  Palestine  triumph,  as  much 
as  anything  else,  made  them  sue  for  peace ;  and  Germany,  left  alone  on  a  line  where 
America  was  soon  to  pull  her  full  weight,  could  not  continue  through  another  winter.  .  .  . 
Lord  Allenby  of  Megiddo  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  greatest  soldiers  who 
saved  the  world  from  German  "  kultur." 

If  certain  contemporary  novelists  would  emerge  from  their  dreary  intro- 
spective realism  and  study  the  robust  realities  described  by  Mr.  Massey,  they 
would  find  material  for  many  a  dramatic  story,  doubly  thiilling  because  literally 
true.  The  book  is  so  rich  in  remarkable  episodes  and  vivid  word-pictures  that 
no  quotation  can  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  whole  ;  for,  though  presumably  written 
at  the  racing  pace  modern  journalism  exacts,  it  bears  evidence  of  deep 
sympathies  and  mature  thought,  steadfast  principles  and  statesmanlike  grasp 
of  large  events — Mr.  Massey 's  standpoint  being  at  the  same  time  illuminating 
to  the  civilian  and  satisfactory  to  the  soldier.  It  is  no  small  feat  to  have  de- 
scribed these  elaborate  military  operations  in  such  a  manner  that  they  are  (or 
should  be)  comprehensible  to  any  intelligent  school-boy,  or  even  school-girl, 
and  yet  are  so  carefully  and  judiciously  handled  that  this  book  can  be  praised 
by  men  who  held  high  commands  in  the  field. 

To  the  perverse  group  of  international  agitators  who  consider  patriotism  a 
sin  and  valour  synonymous  with  lunacy,  such  a  book  as  this  will  appear 
iniquitous,  if,  as  may  be  doubted,  they  condescend  to  read  it ;  but  by  members 
of  the  Koyal  Colonial  Institute  it  will  be  recognised  as  embodying  the  traditions 
and  principles  for  which  United  Empire  stands,  and  Mr.  Massey's  words  will 
express  the  silent  emotions  of  many  a  man  of  action.  In  Australia,  particularly, 
such  a  book  can  hardly  fail  to  win  an  immediate  welcome.  The  information 
it  contains,  however,  seems  more  urgently  needed  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
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Ireland  (we  say  "  Ireland  "  deliberately,  for  it  is  more  agreeable  to  judge  Ireland 
by  the  Irish  regiments  in  Palestine  than  by  the  "  Irish  Eepublic  "  in  Dublin). 

The  campaign  in  Palestine  and  Syria  should  always  arouse  feelings  of  pride  among  the 
peoples  of  the  British  Empire.  In  a  war  where  circumstances  compelled  British  troops  to 
take  their  part  in  the  French,  Italian,  and  Balkan  theatres  alongside  the  soldiers  of  other 
nations,  it  was  only  on  the  fronts  against  Turkey  that  Imperial  troops  were  exclusively 
employed.  There  was  a  French  detachment  with  General  Allenby,  but  it  took  only  a  minor 
part,  and  the  entire  credit  for  the  victory  was  Britain's.  The  glory  was  shared  by  no 
other  nation.  We  incurred  the  responsibilities  and  paid  the  hundreds  of  millions  the  cam- 
paign cost  us,  and  France  went  to  Syria  as  the  result  of  our  broad  outlook  and  enterprise. 

What  were  the  reasons  which  caused  the  Peace  Conference  to  hand  over  to 
France  this  country  British  soldiers  had  won,  Mr.  Massey  is  unable  to  explain  ; 
and  few  will  be  in  a  position  to  enlighten  him.  To  understand  the  Peace  Con- 
ference is  more  difficult  than  to  master  the  history  of  the  war  ;  and  after  hearing 
so  much  rhetoric  about  "  the  self-determination  of  peoples  "  it  appears  ironical 
that  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Palestine  carried  little  if  any 
weight  with  the  personages  who  sat  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty  at  Versailles. 
On  this  theme  Mr.  Massey  obviously  says  less  than  he  feels  ;  his  task  is  to 
report  facts  ratter  than  to  solve  political  riddles. 

The  strategy  was  a  British  General's,  and  his  plan  was  carried  out  to  complete  success 
by  the  courage  and  endurance  of  British  soldiers.  There  may  be  some  among  our  Allies 
who  fail  to  recognise  the  full  value  of  Britain's  efforts  in  France,  Italy,  and  the  Balkans, 
but  no  honest  man  can  deny  to  us  the  glory  of  delivering  the  Holy  Land  and  Syria  from 
the  corrupting,  blighting  influence  of  the  Turk.  Every  Briton  should  know  the  story  of 
what  the  Empire's  men  did  for  him.  We  are  not  a  people  given  to  boasting  over  things 
accomplished  ;  and  I  must  say,  after  having  recently  spent  four  months  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  that  1  found  more  genuine  interest  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  than  at 
home  in  the  triumphs  of  General  Allenby's  Army.  Neither  the  Dominion  of  Canada  nor  the 
United  States  had  a  single  representative  in  the  Palestine  Army ;  but  the  conduct  of  the 
campaign,  its  share  in  bringing  the  world- war  to  an  end,  and  the  historic  cavalry  advance 
through  400  miles  of  enemy  country  in  six  weeks,  made  a  great  appeal  to  the  American 
public. 

Even  an  outline  of  the  sequence  of  events  contained  in  Mr.  Massey's  344 
pages  is  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this  brief  paper  ;  but  it  is  irresistible  to  remark 
upon  the  excellent  tone  and  temper  of  the  work,  and  the  impression  of  harmony 
produced.  The  laconic  tributes  to  Generals  Chaytor  and  Bulfin  and  other 
divisional  leaders  are  admirable — how  admirable  will  perhaps  only  be  realised 
by  readers  who  have  either  served  in  the  campaign  or  heard  of  it  from  the 
crusaders  themselves  ;  and  while  the  stately  and  inspiring  personality  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  seems  to  pervade  the  whole,  yet  justice  is  done  to  those 
of  all  ranks  whose  loyal  labours  contributed  to  the  final  victory.  Lieut.- General 
Sir  Harry  Chauvel,  who  so  ably  led  the  Desert  Mounted  Corps,  is  introduced 
(on  p.  18)  in  a  few  decisive  sentences  : 

The  selection  of  an  Australian  officer  for  so  high  a  command  should  be  a  source  of  deep 
gratification  to  our  brethren  of  the  Southern  Cross.  Rarely  have  four  cavalry  Divisions  been 
placed  under  one  General  in  the  field.  .  .  .  He  was  in  charge  of  the  Australian  Imperial 
Force  in  Egypt — a  large  body  of  troops  who  were  as  stout  in  the  defence  of  Egypt  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war  as  they  were  in  Palestine  and  Syria — but  he  never  .favoured  his  men 
at  the  expense  of  others.  The  Empire  stood  first.  .  .  .  Like  that  exemplar  of  the  soldiers* 

II 
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virtues,  Lord  Roberta,  General  Chauvel  "  did  not  advertise,"  and  the  British  public  knows 
little  of  his  triumphs  in  the  war ;  but  if  his  name  will  stand  out  boldly  in  Australia's 
story  of  her  contribution  to  the  Empire's  Army,  it  must  also  figure  largely  in  our  official 
history  of  the  war,  as  the  leader  of  the  mighty  force  of  cavalry  which  finished  the  Turks. 

From  a  technical  point  of  view  one  of  the  outstanding  lessons  of  Mr.  Massey's 
book  is  that  the  school  of  critics  who  believed  cavalry  a  thing  of  the  past  were 
very  much  mistaken.  Marvellous  as  were  the  exploits  of  the  aviators,  highly 
as  we  should  commend  the  work  of  the  tanks  and  appreciate  the  intricacy  and 
efficacy  of  up-to-date  mechanisms  of  war,  they  did  not  and  could  not  take  the 
place  of  mounted  troops. 

No  engine  has  yet  been  devised  which  could  capture  more  than  400  miles  of  country 
in  six  weeks.  .  .  .  Only  a  cavalry  force  could  have  done  it ;  and  though  infantry,  after 
smashing  the  whole  of  the  Turkish  line,  could  have  kept  the  enemy  on  the  move,  they 
could  not  have  captured  the  three  Turkish  armies,  even  if  they  had  had  the  support  of 
many  squadrons  of  armoured  cars  and  tanks.  .  .  .  Nothing  but  the  splendid  mobility  of 
the  cavalry  could  have  closed  all  the  roads  by  which  the  enemy  might  have  escaped.  .  .  . 
The  big  results  of  the  last  months  of  the  campaign  were  obtained  by  mounted  troops.  They 
accomplished  in  six  weeks  what  the  infantry  would  have  taken  at  least  a  year,  and  perhaps 
two  years,  to  do. 

In  estimating  these  achievements  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  tremend- 
ous German  pressure  on  the  Western  Front  necessitated  the  transference  from 
Palestine  to  France  early  in  1918  of  some  of  the  most  experienced  British  troops. 
The  army  which  in  1917  had  broken  through  the  Gaza-Beersheba  lines  and 
relieved  Jerusalem  was  considerably  changed  before  the  grand  finale.  Just 
when  General  Allenby's  force  had  reached  its  (apparently)  highest  pitch  of 
efficiency,  it  had  to  be  reorganised  by  him  to  meet  the  demand  in  the  West. 
Two  whole  divisions  were  ordered  to  France,  and  three-fourths  of  the  British 
battalions  serving  with  other  infantry  divisions  were  likewise  withdrawn. 
Some  of  them  were  Yeomanry  who  had  been  dismounted  and  formed  into  the 
74th  Division  of  Infantry  ;  they  were  "  the  pick  of  the  shires  .  .  .  the  equal 
of  any  two  German  divisions,"  and  in  France  (as  in  Egypt  and  Palestine)  they 
"  fought  with  that  grand  courage  and  skill  which  all  their  friends  expected  of 
them."  In  place  of  the  English  veterans  moved  to  the  Western  Front,  General 
Allenby  was  given  the  Lahore  and  Meerut  Divisions,  which  had  done  good 
service  in  Mesopotamia.  These,  of  course,  were  experienced  men ;  but  to  fill 
vacancies  caused  by  taking  British  battalions  from  other  divisions,  General 
Allenby  received  second  line  Indian  infantry.  They  had  the  good  traditions  of 
warlike  ancestors  ;  but  they  had  to  be  trained  "  with  great  patience  and  watch- 
fulness "  to  bring  them  up  to  the  required  standard  of  efficiency,  and  the 
drilling  of  these  young  Indians  by  experienced  British  officers  was  "  one  of  the 
finest  things  done  "  during  the  operations. 

The  Australian  General,  Sir  Harry  Chauvel,  be  it  remembered,  led  not 
only  men  from  all  parts  of  his  native  Australia,  but  also  Indian  horsemen  of 
various  creeds  and  races,  and  some  English  regular  cavalry — the  troops  under 
his  command  amounting  to  40,000. 

Mr.  Massey  emphasises  the  zeal  of  the  Indians  :  Mussulmans,  Sikhs,  Gurkhas, 
Baluchis,  Dogras,  Deoils,  and  others,  and  emphatically  praises  the  great  charge 
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of  the  Jodpore  Lancers  (the  corps  d'glite  of  the  veteran  Maharajah  Sir  Pertab 
Singh,  who  himself  served  the  King-Emperor  so  ardently  on  the  Western  Front). 
The  exploits  of  the  West  Indian  native  troops  and  the  work  of  the  Egyptian 
Labour  Corps  come  in  also  for  a  share  of  the  honours.  The  Egyptians,  though 
sometimes  stupid,  were  eminently  willing ;  they  were  all  of  the  fellah  class,  and, 
dryly  comments  the  narrator,  were  "  very  unlike  the  young  dandily- dressed 
Egyptians  who,  after  growing  rich  out  of  the  war  in  the  country  we  made  safe 
for  them,  proceeded  to  agitate  for  independence." 

Perhaps  among  the  most  interesting  features  of  Mr.  Massey's  book  are  the 
vivid  impressions  he  continues  to  convey  of  the  atmosphere,  the  climatic  diffi- 
culties, and  the  topography  of  the  country,  the  climatic  horrors  falling  more 
heavily  upon  British  than  Indian  troops.  The  chapters  headed  :  "  Fighting 
in  the  Judean  Hills,"  "  Camouflaging  an  Army,"  "  September  the  19th,"  and 
"  Cavalry  on  Armageddon,"  should  be  read  with  especial  care.  Very  striking 
is  the  description  of  the  "  gorgeous  night  "  of  September  18-19.  The  writer's 
eye-witness  account  of  what  he  characterises  as  "  the  greatest  battle  ever 
fought  in  the  Holy  Land  "is  so  eminently  thrilling  as  it  stands  that  it  would 
be  unfair  to  him  and  to  the  combatants  to  cite  mere  isolated  fragments  of  it. 
The  dramatic  impressiveness  of  the  fight  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  took 
place  not  far  from  Arsuf,  the  scene  of  Eichard-Coeur- de-Lion's  victory  over 
Saladin's  forces  in  1191 — -a  victory  which  would  have  made  the  Lion-Heart 
master  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  had  not  his  Austrian,  Italian,  and  French  Allies 
deserted  him  and  clamoured  for  "  peace,"  rather  than  allow  to  him  (the  one 
great  general  in  their  midst)  the  chief  glory  of  a  complete  conquest. 

But  for  General  Allenby — as  vigorous,  ardent,  and  magnetic  as  Eichard  L, 
but  much  more  fortunate — racial  jealousies  were  not  fated  to  work  the  frustra- 
tion of  his  strategy.  His  British  troops,  of  Western,  Southern,  and  Eastern 
origins,  acquitted  themselves  so  admirably  that  even  a  keenly  interested 
spectator  like  Mr.  Massey  hesitates  to  decide  "  which  was  the  most  wonderful  of 
all  the  extraordinary  scenes  on  the  battle  front."  Perhaps  the  greatest  spectacle 
was  "  the  mighty  mass  of  cavalry  waiting  for  the  signal  that  the  infantry  were 
through  ;  and  then  speeding  away,  heedless  of  hazards,  as  fast  as  their  gallant 
chargers  could  take  them,  to  complete  what  the  splendid  infantry  had  so  well 
begun."  Let  no  one  say  that  "  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war  " 
yet  is  extinct. 

The  advance  on  Damascus  from  Kuneitra,  starting  after  sundown  on 
September  29,  is  one  of  the  outstanding  events  : 

The  Australian  Mounted  Division  led.  As  the  cavalry  set  out  on  their  night  march 
they  presented  a  weird  and  wonderful  spectacle.  After  the  sun  had  ceased  to  cast  a  light 
above  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  thousands  of  horsemen  passed  out  into  the  darkness  with 
no  sound  other  than  the  regular  hoof-beats,  the  occasional  jingle  of  arms  and  accoutrements, 
and  the  rumble  of  gun  and  limber  wheels.  There  was  no  moon,  but  the  heavens  sparkled 
with  a  million  stars ;  and  the  only  part  of  the  land  visible  in  the  gloom  was  where  the 
irregular  crest-line  of  Mount  Hermon  blotted  out  the  stars. 

The  adventures  of  General  Chauvel's  cavalry  during  the  march  should  be 
carefully  read  in  Chapter  XIX. ;  Mr.  Massey  unrolls  the  story  with  the  gusto  of 
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genuine  enjoyment ;  and  when,  next  day,  Damascus  came  fully  in  view  "  what 
a  scene  it  was  !  " 

There,  lying  in  a  vast  semi-circular  frame  of  brown  sterile  rocky  hill*,  was  an  oasis  of 
surpassing  loveliness.  Card-  ns  of  the  brightest  green  brought  forth  memories  of  home ; 
and  away  in  this  green  setting,  the  minarets  and  white-walled  buildings  stood  out  like 
pearl  in  the  dancing  sunlight ;  and  if  the  picture  was  blurred  and  marred  by  the  smoke  of 
fires,  the  prospect  was  certainly  the  most  delightful  since  we  had  looked  over  Jerusalem 
and  Bethlehem  for  the  first  time  ten  months  before. .  .  . 

Twelve  days  of  fighting  and  hard  marching,  during  which  every  man  had  covered  150 
miles  and  some  a  much  longer  distance,  sent  the  troops  to  their  blankets  after  horses  had 
been  fed  and  a  rough  trek  supper  eaten.  But  no  one  could  sleep.  The  enemy  gave  us 
the  finest  display  of  pyrotechnics  we  had  ever  seen 

At  first  it  seemed  as  if  the  Turks,  who  had  burnt  and  were  burning  large 
portions  of  their  military  stores,  intended  only  the  shell  of  the  city  to  fall  to  the 
British  conquerors. 

For  four  thousand  years  Damascus  had  been  coveted  by  martial  kings,  and  the  tide  of 
battle  had  often  surged  around  her,  but  so  fair  a  jewel  was  the  city  that  barbarian  rulers 
and  their  hordes  had  never  destroyed  her.  She  was  the  oldest  living  city  in  the  world.  .  .  . 
It  would  have  been  in  keeping  with  the  bad  record  of  the  Turk  if  by  his  action,  aided  by 
the  Germans,  the  fire  should  spread  into  the  city.  .  .  .  Explosion  followed  explosion,  and, 
heightened  no  doubt  by  the  dark  green  fringe  of  the  encircling  orchards,  the  effect  was  as 
of  vivid  lightning  continually  stabbing  the  sky,  as  one  pile  of  ammunition  was  fired  after 
another. 

But    the  wind  dropped,  the  flames  subsided  ;     Damascus  surrendered 
and  on  the  memorable  day  when  the  3rd  Australian  Light  Horse  Brigade  rode 
through  the  narrow  streets,  they  met  with  such  a  welcome  as  neither  they  nor 
their  leader  will  ever  forget : 

The  people  .  .  .  clapped  their  hands  .  .  .  threw  flowers  and  branches  of  trees  on  the 
road,  and  showered  gifts  of  fruit  on  the  victors,  while  those  in  possession  of  fire-arms  blazed 
away  in  their  joy  that  the  Turk  no  longer  held  sway  over  them.  Outside  the  city  hall  a 
surging  mob  of  citizens,  the  rich  in  the  bright  colours  of  the  East  and  the  poor  in  rags, 
greeted  them  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm.  .  .  .  Right  through  the  Hedjaz  down  to  Medina. 
Turkish  resistance  had  ceased.  ...  A  Briton  entering  the  city,  on  the  day  of  its  capture, 
who  did  not  have  his  emotions  stirred  by  the  welcome  of  the  Damascenes,  must  have  been 
without  a  spark  of  national  pride,  for  they  acclaimed  the  day  as  the  greatest  in  Damascus 
during  her  4,000  years  of  history. 

Of  the  meeting  of  General  Chauvel  with  Colonel  Lawrence  (for  whose  head 
the  Turks  had  been  offering  a  reward  of  £50,000)  ;  and  how  the  British  troops, 
followed  by  an  Indian  cavalry  regiment,  and  subsequently  by  Arab  horsemen, 
paraded  through  the  city ;  how  they  saw  the  intense  hatred  the  Germans 
had  aroused  among  the  inhabitants,  and  how  an  English  missionary,  after 
suffering  two  years'  imprisonment  by  the  Turks  under  German  orders,  emerged 
"  obviously  half  starved  "  but  jubilant  to  see  the  longed-for  victory  ;  and  how 
he  carried  a  small  Union  Jack  he  had  contrived  to  hide  during  his  long  captivity, 
can  all  be  read  in  detail  in  Chapter  XXI.  This  flag,  be  it  mentioned,  was  the 
only  British  flag  shown  in  Damascus  ;  for,  out  of  regard  for  the  sensibilities 
of  our  French  Allies,  our  generals  refrained  from  having  the  Union  Jack  hoisted 
over  any  of  the  cities  our  crusaders  captured. 
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British  Yeomen,  Australian  Light  Horse,  "  superb  regular  Indian  Cavalry 
and  the  Imperial  Service  Cavalry  raised  by  patriotic  Indian  Princes,"  won 
intense  admiration  from  the  Damascenes,  who  were  particularly  awestruck  by 
the  "  splendid  horses  which  in  less  than  a  fortnight  had  carried  the  troops  some 
200  miles,"  and  were  in  fine  condition  notwithstanding.  The  teams  of  the 
Horse  Artillery  were  the  more  impressive  in  contrast  to  the  neglected  and  ill- 
kept  Turkish  horses.  Indeed,  the  horses  are  recognised  by  Mr.  Massey  as 
heroes  second  only  to  the  human  warriors  who  worked  them  so  strenuously  and 
cared  for  them  so  judiciously. 

When  General  Allenby  reached  Damascus  next  day  he  was  regarded  as  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  finest  force  in  the  world.  The  traditions  of  the  British  Army  were  under- 
stood, and  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  after  that  parade,  British  prestige  never  stood  higher  in 
the  Near  East.  It  was  the  topic  of  conversation  in  the  bazaars,  and  from  the  bazaars  of 
Damascus  it  would  spread  through  the  whole  of  Central  Asia.  The  Army  preserved  its 
good  name  wherever  it  went,  and  the  conduct  of  the  troops  in  fighting,  as  well  as  the 
chivalry  they  showed  to  a  defeated  enemy,  and  their  generous  treatment  of  the  people  in 
conquered  territory  will  be  remembered  to  Britain's  credit  for  generations. 

Yet  more  remains  to  be  read  :  the  fallacious  notion  that  "  the  Turk  is  a 
gentleman  "  is  pungently  demolished  (pp.  265-7),  and  the  chivalry  of  our 
own  troops  well  illustrated,  whether  they  be  Christian  or  Indian.  Graphically, 
too,  are  we  shown  the  significance  of  our  taking  of  Beyrout  and  Tripoli.  Due 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  command  of  the  sea,  and  praise  given  to  the  typically 
excellent  work  of  the  Koyal  Navy  in  the  historic  ports  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Very 
impressive  also  is  the  advance  to  Aleppo,  by  an  ancient  route  over  which  not 
only  the  caravans  of  Eastern  traders  had  passed  for  thousands  of  years,  and 
parties  of  Mecqa-bound  pilgrims  for  many  centuries,  but  also  mighty  kings 
and  warriors  of  long-vanished  empires — Assyria,  Babylonia,  Egypt,  Persia, 
and  Eome. 

Much  is  said  of  the  marvellous  adventures  of  the  aviators,  the  efficiency  of 
the  signallers,  and  of  the  fiery  patience,  zeal,  and  sturdy  resolution  of  all  that 
tremendous  unity  in  diversity  covered  by  the  one  word  "  Army." 

In  the  restricted  area  of  a  magazine  article  it  is  only  possible  to  give  a  few 
glimpses  of  the  epic  events  described  with  so  much  spirit  by  a  war  correspondent 
whose  heart  is  in  his  work.  If  the  price  of  the  book,  £1  Is.,  puts  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  many  of  the  "  new  poor,"  let  us  hope  it  may  be  available  in  all  public 
libraries  throughout  the  Empire,  and  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every 
schoolmaster. 

Those  that  are  strong  should  be  patient  "  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak  " 
(as  St.  Paul  said),  and  soldiers  seldom  answer  their  pacificist  accusers  ;  but 
what  soldiers  are  too  reticent  to  say  for  themselves  Mr.  Massey  has  well  and 
wisely  said  for  and  about  them.  His  shafts,  winged  as  they  are  with  truth, 
should  go  forth  to  fight  the  errors  of  prejudice  and  confusion,  still  deplorably 
prevalent  among  some  who  from  academic  armchairs  are  more  apt  to  disdain 
than  try  to  understand  the  achievements  of  sailors  and  soldiers.  It  is  some- 
times asserted  that  we  live  in  an  age  of  mediocrity,  and  that  the  world-war 
produced  "  no  great  leaders  "  !  "  The  art  of  generalship  is  lost,"  moan  obscure 


civilian  commentators  who  hardly  even  know  the  difference  between  a  battalion 
and  a  squadron,  and  whose  ignorance  of  warfare  past  and  present  must  be 
evident  to  everyone  except  themselves.  No  intelligent  person  can  study  the 
facts  of  the  Palestine  campaign  without  seeing  that  not  only  is  Lord  Allenby 
a  military  genius  fit  to  take  his  place  among  world-famous  warriors,  but  that 
the  level  of  leadership  among  those  acting  under  his  supreme  command  was 
extraordinarily  high.  As  to  the  other  theatres  of  war,  had  the  Allies  been  led 
by  mediocre  generals,  Europe  and  the  Near  East  would  to-day  be  groaning 
under  the  heel  of  Germany. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  manly  man,  no  wholesome-minded  boy, 
no  woman  with  a  glimmer  of  sympathy  for  the  heroic  virtues,  could  read  Mr. 
Massey's  book  and  fail  to  recognise  that  the  Palestine  Commander-in- Chief 
and  his  generals — and  the  devoted  officers  and  men  who  followed  and  obeyed 
them — deserve  to  rank  among  the  faithful  and  courageous  who  (again  to  quote 
St.  Paul)  "  wrought  righteousness,  .  .  .  waxed  valiant  in  fight,  turned  to  flight 
the  armies  of  the  aliens,"  and  so  proved  their  chivalry,  magnanimity,  and  innate 
nobility,  that  their  example  should  be  a  source  of  inspiration  as  long  as  there 
remains  one  man-of-action  living  in  this  little  planet  we  so  proudly  call  "  the 
world." 

E.  M.  TENISON. 


FIVE    TIMES    THE    HEIGHT    OF    NIAGARA. 

By  T.  H.  MACDERMOT. 

THE  West  Indies  and  the  Blue  Caribbean  are  once  again  attracting  thousands 
of  visitors.  Not  a  few  of  these  will  go  as  far  south  as  British  Guiana,  but  how 
many  of  them  after  reaching  Raleigh's  "  Golden  Province  "  will  actually  look 
upon  the  wonder  and  the  glory  of  a  waterfall  that  is  five  times  the  height  of 
Niagara  ?  How  many  of  them,  it  may  be  asked,  will  even  know  in  any  real 
vivid  way  that  such  a  sight  lies  there  behind  the  low  levels  of  the  sea  front, 
beyond  the  multitude  of  foot  hills  far  back,  hidden  by  the  dark  curtain  of  pri- 
meval forest,  and  by  savannahs  crossed  by  fine  but  still  almost  unused  water- 
ways. Yet  there  are  the  Kaieteur  Falls,  a  magnificent  sight,  solemn,  splendid, 
unspeakably  impressive,  a  lonely  thunder,  an  isolated  beauty  amid  Nature's 
great  and  all  but  untrodden  distances,  and  they  are  reachable,  be  it  known, 
although  as  yet  not  easily  so. 

The  Kaieteur  Fall,  or  Old  Man's  Fall,  stands  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Potaro,  a  tributary  of  the  Essequibo  River,  which  runs  into  the  sea  by  a  broad 
estuary  mouth  just  about  midway  in  the  270  miles  of  coast  that  form  the  sea 
front  of  British  Guiana.  The  Fall  is  well  beyond  that  comparatively  narrow 
strip  of  level  coast  front,  where  for  several  centuries  cultivation  and  com- 
merce have  known  and  used  the  country.  It  is  well  back  beyond  the  higher 
middle  distance,  not  so  well  known  as  the  coast,  better  known  than  the  far 
interior.  Its  discovery  is  generally  credited  to  Mr.  Barrington  Brown,  who 
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in  1870  went  on  the  business  of  a  geological  survey  for  the  government.  Dis- 
covered in  1870,  only  forty-nine  years  ago  !  Yet  Europeans  first  knew  Guiana 
through  the  eyes  of  Columbus  in  1498.  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  penetrated  it  during 
two  expeditions,  and  while  he  searched  for  the  golden  city  of  Manoa,  even  as 
he  has  told  us  in  his  "  Discoverie  of  Guiana,"  Spaniard  and  Dutchman  had 
owned  it  ere  in  1814  it  finally  came  into  British  hands. 

If  Ealeigh  did  not  actually  look  upon  this  fall  he  gave  a  description  of  some- 
thing that  he  did  see  at  a  great  distance,  which  might  well  have  been  this  same 
splendid  vision.  "  A  mighty  river,"  he  wrote,  "  which  touches  no  part  of  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  but  rusheth  over  the  top  of  it,  and  falleth  to  the  ground 
with  a  terrible  noise  and  clamour,  as  if  a  thousand  great  balls  were  knocked 
one  against  the  other."  So  Ealeigh,  looking  across  those  glamour-haunted 
distances  where  he  saw  "  Cranes  and  herons  of  white,  crimson,  and  carnation, 
perching  on  the  river  side  .  .  .  and  every  stone  that  we  stooped  to  take  up 
promising  either  gold  or  silver  by  its  complexion,"  beheld  and  painted  in  lan- 
guage that  cleaves  to  the  mind  a  great  waterfall.  For  the  impression  that  the 
picture  made  on  his  mind,  that  waterfall  might  well  have  been  the  Kaieteur 
itself,  the  grand,  the  lonely  forest-ringed  thunder  of  water  leaping  and 
rebounding  downwards  822  feet  to  the  valley  below. 

Five  times  the  height  of  Niagara  is  822  feet.  The  first  part  of  that  mighty 
leap  of  the  river  from  the  lip  of  the  towering  precipice  till  again  the  flood  strikes 
the  rock  and  rebounding  swims  over  in  a  sloping  cataract  for  another  plunge, 
is  740  feet.  Then  the  descent  is  finished  on  another  lap  of  81  feet. 

In  the  rainy  season  the  width  of  water  is  400  feet.  In  dry  weather  it  will 
shrink  50  feet  or  more,  and  its  20  feet  of  depth  will  thin  to  a  very  few. 

This  is  a  district  of  sandstone  and  conglomerate.  Moisture  is  easily  absorbed, 
and  when  from  April  to  August  the  rains  are  abroad  every  little  shelf  of  rock 
and  each  crevice  and  ledge  is  green  with  fern  and  palm  and  the  varied  leaves 
of  beautiful  vines.  Across  this  belt  of  country,  and  right  on  until  the  region 
of  the  Eoraima  is  reached,  an  imposing  line  of  cliffs  shut  in  the  ravine.  Their 
crown  of  green,  looking  so  small  from  the  lowland,  is  shown  through  a  tele- 
scope to  consist  in  reality  of  great  forest  trees.  Beyond  the  ravine  comes 
-  the  savannah,  and  beyond  that  savannah  the  great  cliffs  of  the  Kaieteur  break 
on  the  eye.  Seen  in  the  midst  of  the  dry  season  the  sight  is  still  one  immensely 
impressive,  hauntingly  beautiful.  It  can  hardly  be  better  described  than  in 
the  words  of  Sir  Everard  im  Thurn  :  "  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below 
lay  a  great  pool,  into  which  the  white  water,  graceful  as  a  ceaseless  flight  of  innu- 
merable rockets,  thundered  from  my  side."  (He  was  lying  at  full  length  on  the 
ground  gazing  down  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff.)  "  Behind  the  foam  and  the  mist 
gloomed  a  great  black  cavern." 

That  was  a  picture  drawn  when  the  river  ran  with  narrowed  width  and 
shallowed  volume.  In  the  rainy  season  it  gathers  a  more  tremendous  majesty, 
a  beauty  and  a  solemnity  and  might  of  impression  hard  indeed  to  put  into 
words.  There  is  a  great  rainfall  in  Guiana,  an  average  of  some  90  inches. 
The  forest-crowded  interior  especially  is  frequently  flooded  by  tremendous 
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tropical  rains.  See  the  Kaieteur  then,  after  the  downfalls  of  the  long  rainy 
season  have  swollen  its  course,  or  the  short  sharp  floods  of  December  and 
January  have  deepened  its  thunder,  and  a  man  looks  upon  that  which  for 
ever  rolls  and  gleams  and  hurtles  in  his  memory,  the  thing  unforgettable,  the 
thing  indescribable.  It  is  best  to  watch  it  in  silence,  alone  or  with  a  silent 
company  about  one.  Perhaps  in  the  end  no  description  will  seem  more  adequate 
than  this :  "  The  vast  curtain  of  water,  some  400  feet  in  width,  rolled  over 
the  top  of  the  cliff,  retaining  its  full  width  until  it  crashed  into  the  boiling  water 
of  the  pool  which  filled  the  whole  space  below  ;  and  at  the  surface  of  this  pool 
itself  only  the  outer  edge  is  visible,  for  the  greater  part  is  beaten  and  hurled  up 
with  a  great  high  mass  of  surf,  and  foam,  and  spray." 

British  Guiana  has  many  an  impressive,  charming  or  entrancing  sight, 
Eoraima,  that  "  strange  country  of  nightmares,"  all  the  beauty  of  landscape 
that  Raleigh  dreamed  over,  and  all  the  strange  and  somewhat  fantastic  variety 
of  plant  and  animal  life.  It  has  in  its  soil  wealth  untold,  wealth  that  is  being 
slowly  opened  for  the  future,  but  nothing  in  this  magic  province  can  surpass 
in  unique  interest  and  combined  majesty  and  beauty  Kaieteur,  the  fall  that  is 
five  times  the  height  of  Niagara. 
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AUSTRALIA    AND    TASMANIA.* 

By  A.  H.  ASHBOLT,  Agent-General  for  Tasmania. 

[The  RIGHT  HON.  VISCOUNT  NOVAR,  G.C.M.G.  (late  Governor-General  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia),  who  was  in  the  Chair,  said — Before  leaving  for  Aus- 
tralia I  received  the  most  generous  god-speed  from  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute, 
and  now,  seven  years  later,  I  am  happy  to  find  myself  once  more  under  the  same 
hospitable  roof  and  in  the  same  congenial  company.  I  am  glad  to  be  accompanied 
on  this  occasion  by  Lady  Novar,  on  whose  behalf,  also,  I  thank  you  for  this 
renewal  of  your  hospitality.  Since  I  left  the  Old  Country  the  ladies  have  become 
parliamentary  electors,  jurywomen,  and  justices  of  the  peace,  but  even  if  none  of 
these  changes  had  taken  place  I  should  still  think  it  most  fitting  that  the  wife  of  a 
governor-general  or  governor  should  share  any  recognition  accorded  to  a  king's 
representative.  Indeed,  the  importance  of  the  part  played  by  such  ladies  has 
so  often  come  home  to  me  that  I  believe  eecretaries  of  state  and  prime  ministers 
might  do  worse  than  follow  the  practice  of  an  old  tenant  of  mine,  who,  when  in  want 
of  a  farm  servant,  always  began  by  inquiring  as  to  the  competence  and  character 
of  each  applicant's  better  -half .  I  am  not  here  to-night  to  talk  about  Australia.  Had 
you  asked  me  to  do  so  I  could  only  have  replied  as  an  American  did  who,  when  asked 

*  Paper  read  (with  lantern  illustration*)  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  at 
Edward  VII.  Rooms,  Hotel  Victoria,  on  February  8,  1921,  at  8.30  P.M.,  The  Right  Hon.  Viscount 
Novar,  O.C.M.Q.,  in  the  Chair. 
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for  his  views  on  England  and  the  English,  replied  :  "  I  could  have  given  them  a  week 
after  my  arrival  in  the  country,  but  I  have  now  been  here  twenty  years  and  have  none." 
I  have  lived  only  six  and  a  half  years  in  Australia,  but  even  in  that  time  I  have  become 
so  much  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  country,  so  attached  to  its  people,  so  absorbed  in 
its  problems,  that  I  can  no  longer  stand  apart,  or  sufficiently  detach  myself,  to  give 
out  cold,  impartial  impressions  of  men  and  things  in  that  sunny  land.  I  am  glad, 
therefore,  that  the  subject  of  this  evening's  address  falls  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Agent- 
General  for  Tasmania.  He,  like  his  distinguished  predecessor,  is  well  qualified  to 
deal  with  either  the  whole  Commonwealth  or  his  own  State,  which,  if  not  the  largest, 
is  every  bit  as  attractive  as  any  other  of  the  six,  while  its  fertile  soil  and  minerals 
provide  a  solid  backing  to  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  Only  last  September,  shortly 
after  His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  concluded  his  triumphal  tour,  I  found 
myself  steaming  up  Hobart's  magnificent  water-way  to  take  a  last  look  at  it  and 
Mount  Wellington.  During  the  few  days  I  was  in  Tasmania  I  had  the  honour  to 
present  the  King's  colours  to  units  representing  famous  battalions  of  the  Australian 
Imperial  Force,  whose  divisions  in  the  great  war  established  a  military  reputation 
of  which  the  whole  Empire  is  proud.  Accompanied  by  Sir  E.  Lewis  I  also  went  along 
the  north  coast  and  down  the  west  by  Port  Macquarrie  to  Mount  Lyell,  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  mines.  Everywhere  the  Blackwood  Wattle — from  which  we  get 
the  most  ornamental  of  all  cabinet  timbers — was  in  full  flower,  rivers  were  "  bankers," 
climatic  conditions  were  such  as  you  only  get  in  Australia,  and  the  whole  island  as 
green  as  Ireland.  Such  was  my  last  glimpse  of  the  Apple  Island,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  however  glowing  the  panegyrics  in  which  our  lecturer  may  indulge,  he  will  meet 
with  no  dissent  from  the  chair.  Tasmania  has  two  outstanding  blessings  to  which 
I  should  like  to  refer.  First,  a  great  storage  of  invaluable  water  power,  recently 
made  available  by  the  creation  of  power  stations,  from  the  chief  of  which  Hobart 
derives  its  illuminant,  and  these  works  are  capable  of  such  expansion  that  industries 
are  already  clustering  around  them,  and  Tasmania  has  visions  of  even  providing  the 
mainland  with  light  and  power.  The  second  blessing  to  which  I  allude  is  an  eminent 
citizen,  Sir  Henry  Jones,  who  has  already  made  the  fruit  and  jams  of  Tasmania 
celebrated  throughout  the  world,  and  who,  not  content  with  creating  one  great  under- 
taking, is  also  grappling  with  the  timber  industry.  I  did  hear  of  an  Australian  officer 
on  leave  in  Tasmania  receiving  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  the  trenches,  who  wrote  : 
"  There  is  a  fellow  in  Tasmania  called  Jones  ;  if  you  see  him  shoot  him  at  sight." 
But  this  exhibition  of  querulousness  was  aroused  by  a  monotonous  diet  of  plum 
jam,  for  which  we  must  blame  the  commissariat.  Tasmania  has  suffered,  as  these 
islands  are  suffering,  from  shortage  in  coastal  and  overseas  freight.  Apples  are  as 
perishable  as  profitable,  and  timber  or  minerals  are  costly  to  move  at  present  rates. 
But  shipbuilding  has  begun  in  Australia,  and  the  Mother  Country  still  excels  in  pro- 
duction of  tonnage.  I  feel  confident  that  ere  long,  thanks  to  the  acceleration  of 
communications,  speedy  replacement  of  our  shattered  mercantile  marine,  abatement 
of  industrial  disputes  through  the  operation  of  ordinary  British  common-sense  and 
the  decontrolling  of  private  enterprise,  Britain  will  be  able  to  get  in  even  closer  touch, 
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socially  and  commercially,  with  Tasmania,  of  whose  apples,  jams,  forests,  mines, 
mountains,  and  enterprising  kindly  people  I  will  now  ask  the  lecturer  to  discourse 
to  you.] 

SINCE  the  Armistice  almost  every  individual  has  been  stocktaking,  taking  out 
balance  sheets  and  trying  to  adjust  continual  increasing  prices  and  the  diminish- 
ing value  of  their  "  Bradburys."  Now,  what  are  the  reasons  contributing  to  the 
dissatisfaction  existing  after  a  perusal  of  these  individual  balance  sheets  ?  The 
basic  reason  of  course  is  the  war.  Most  of  the  workers  anticipated  that  the  declaration 
of  peace  would  have  meant  the  resumption  of  normal  civilian  life  with  a  war-time 
income,  and  a  pre-war  cost  of  life's  necessities.  Disillusionment  on  this  point,  and 
the  attempts  (by  labour  particularly)  to  establish  and  maintain  such  artificial 
conditions  is  one  of  the  real  reasons  for  the  present  unrest.  With  the  purchasing 
power  of  so  much  of  Europe  destroyed  or  reduced,  British  manufacturers  have  not 
now  sufficient  orders  to  maintain  even  pre-war  output,  let 'alone  the  maximum  out- 
puts (rendered  possible  by  the  introduction  of  modern  machinery)  supplied  on  open 
orders  from  the  British  and  Allied  Governments  during  the  war.  At  the  present 
high  cost  of  production  Colonial  buyers  take  minimum  quantities,  whilst  the 
depreciated  exchange  of  the  bulk  of  the  European  countries  further  adds  to  the  cost 
of  their  purchases  in  Great  Britain,  with  the  result  that  here  again  only  bare  necessities 
are  ordered.  As  about  76  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  Great  Britain  are  town- 
dwellers,  supported  by  factories,  and  as  there  are  now  more  people  in  Great  Britain 
than  at  the  declaration  of  war  (those  killed  being  less  than  the  average  number  of 
emigrants  for  the  four  years  of  war),  it  is  easy  to  see  discontent  continuing  until  the 
position  is  relieved  by  : 

The  rehabilitation  of  Europe. 

The  arrangement  for  a  more  equitable  basis  of  exchange. 

The  recognition  by  workers  of  all  descriptions  that  the  present  rates  of  wages 

are  abnormal,  and  an  agreement  with  capital  that  wages  and  profits 

should  have  a  fixed  ratio  to  one  another. 

The  satisfactory  settlement  by  emigration  of  the  surplus  population. 

Possibly  any  two  of  the  above  would  go  a  long  way  towards  curing  the  present 
unrest,  but  it  is  the  fourth  of  these  possible  remedies  which  justifies  my  paper  to-day. 
First,  however,  for  a  few  words  on  the  second.  • 

AN  ARRANGEMENT  FOR  A  MORE  EQUITABLE  BASIS  OF  EXCHANGE. 
The  fluctuations  of  the  exchange  market  are  influenced  by  two  reasons  :  (a) 
The  natural  trade  balances  between  the  various  countries,  (b)  The  extent  the 
printing  press  is  used  by  different  countries  to  produce  coupons  to  represent  their 
extravagances,  their  genuine  shortage  between  normal  and  legitimate  expenditure 
and  revenue,  and  the  adverse  trade  balance  now  existing.  The  former  is  influenced 
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by  the  loans  made  by  one  nation  to  another,  and  it  will  assist  us  to  know  the  inter- 
national war  obligations  of  the  Allies ;  they  are  as  follows  : — 

Loaned  by 
To —  Loaned  by  U.S.A.         United  Kingdom 

United  Kingdom         £866,000,000 

France £613,000,000  £515,000,000 

Italy £331,000,000  £455,000,000 

Russia £39,000,000  £568,000,000 

Belgium £70,000,000  £97,000,000 

Serbia £6,000,000  £21,000,000 

Allies  and  British  Dominions            ..  £27,000,000  £194,000,000 

Sundry  loans  (no  details)        . .         . .  £32,000,000 

Total      ..         ..    £1,984,000,000       £1,850,000,000 


Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money  points  out  that  between  the  Allies  the  loss  of  life  and 
damage  to  property  varied  materially,  and  that  some  countries  contributed  both 
in  an  undue  percentage  for  the  common  good.     He  suggested  that  those  countries 
who  did  not  contribute  their  percentage  quota  should  cancel  an  equivalent  amount 
of  loans  to  the  more  afflicted  countries  and  so  take  a  step  forward  in  the  path 
towards  economic  peace.     Whilst  I  agree  with  this  proposal,  I  am  afraid  it  is  too 
Utopian  for  acceptance,  and  instead  I  would  suggest  for  consideration  the  desirability 
of  the  creditor  nations  capitalising  these  loans  in  perpetuity  at  a  low  rate  of  interest, 
say  3  per  cent,  or  4  per  cent.,  and  so  leave  the  interest  only  as  a  debit  against  the 
natural  trade  balance  instead  of  a  huge  annual  payment  of  capital  together  with 
interest  at  a  high  rate  as  at  the  present  time.     This  would  certainly  be  a  step  towards 
a  new  "fixed  basis  "  of  exchange,  and  if  the  countries  concerned  could  agree  to  a 
percentage  limitation  of  new  paper  currency  in  proportion  to  their  revenue,  another 
step  in  the  same  direction  would  be  made.     Any  country  increasing  its  paper 
currency  during  any  one  year  over  that  percentage  would  be  penalised  by  the 
exchange  moving  proportionately  and  automatically  against  itself.     The  inhabitants 
of  that  country  would  then  know  and  understand  that  their  own  Government 
was   responsible   for   the   depreciation   of   their   currency  and   not   blame   Great 
Britain,  as  they  now  do,  for  all  the  evils  of  the  present  adverse  rates  of  exchange. 
Another  and  a  bigger  step  towards  the  same  object  would  be  achieved  by  bringing 
into  speedy  operation  the  scheme,  now  under  consideration  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, the  Banks  and  Insurance  Companies,  to  enable  foreign  buyers  to  establish 
extended  credits  against  their  national  resources,  such  credits  to  be  discounted  by 
English   manufacturers  at  their  banks  with  some  form  of  insurance  policy  as 
collateral  security. 

The  recognition  by  workers  of  all  descriptions  that  the  present  rates  of  wages  are 
abnormal,  and  an  agreement  with  capital  that  wages  and  profits  should  have  a  fixed  ratio, 
is  another  remedy  that  is  highly  controversial  and  beyond  the  scope  of  my  paper. 
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TUB  SATISFACTORY  SETTLEMENT  BY  EMIGRATION  OF  THE  SURPLUS  POPULATION. 

This  is  the  remedy  with  which  Australia  is  mostly  concerned,  and  in  this  connection 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  December  21,  1920, 
is  of  great  interest.  He  said  : 

"  I  should  like  to  see  a  considered  scheme,  considered  in  conjunction  with 
the  Dominions,  for  finding  employment  for  men  for  whom  I  am  afraid 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  permanent  employment  in  this  country 
for  some  time  to  come — certainly  until  the  world  is  restored  to  some- 
thing like  normal.  This  is  one  of  the  problems  which  I  hope  to  see 
discussed  when  we  have  this  meeting  of  Imperial  Premiers  in  the 
month  of  May  in  this  country." 

Naturally,  the  destructive  critics  of  all  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  proposals  fell  on  it  like 
the  proverbial  ton  of  bricks.  But  such  criticism  does  not  disprove  the  fact  that 
the  proposal  is  sound  and,  provided  the  emigrants  are  of  the  right  class, 
acceptable  to  the  Self-Governing  Dominions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  only  publicly 
announces  what  has  been  going  on  for  the  past  fifteen  months  through  the  Oversea 
Settlement  Committee  in  conjunction  with  the  official  representatives  of  the  different 
Oversea  Dominions  and  Colonies.  Up  to  December  31,  1920,  this  Committee 
received  applications  from  ex-Service  men  and  women  to  the  extent  of  77,500,  but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  such  applicants  were  in  ill- health  or  suffering 
from  some  physical  disability  or,  other  reasons,  only  some  38,697  have  so  far  been 
accepted  for  migration  by  the  official  representatives  of  the  Oversea  Governments 
concerned.  It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  know  to  what  parts  of  the  Empire  these 
ex-Service  men  and  women  migrated ;  they  are  as  follows  : 

Canada        ...  14,658 

Australia  and  Tasmania    . .         . .         . .         . .  11,983 

New  Zealand          7,417 

South  Africa           ,.<,',  3,068 

East  Africa             476 

Rhodesia 326 

Other  Crown  Colonies  and  Dependencies          . .  769 

38,697 

All  of  these  emigrants  were  provided  by  the  British  Government  with  a  free  passage, 
and  in  certain  instances  with  considerable  donations  to  help  settle  them  in  their 
new  habitation.  This  scheme,  which  was  originally  intended  to  terminate  on 
December  31,  1Q20,  has  been  extended  to  December  31,  1921,  and  ex-Service  men 
and  women  enrolled  prior  to  that  date  are  permitted  to  make  their  voyage  during 
the  following  year,  that  is,  up  to  December  31,  1922. 

Had  shipping  facilities  been  greater,  it  is  certain  that  more  would  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  afforded,  and  as  shipping  is,  and  has  been,  such  a 
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factor  in  the  creation  and  building  up  of  our  Empire,  a  few  words  on  this  question 
may  not  be  altogether  out  of  place.  In  July  1914,  out  of  a  world's  tonnage  of 
43,000,000  tons  (exclusive  of  vessels  on  the  American  lakes)  the  Empire  owned 
20,500,000  tons,  say  47 \  per  cent.  During  the  war  tonnage  as  under  was  destroyed  : — 

Gross  Tons. 

United  Kingdom  and  Dominions  8,050,000 

France  ..         ..        910,000 

Italy  840,000 

U.S.A '  ..  '       ..         ..       425,000 

Russia  "...  ,'     ..         ..       220,000 

Germany 200,000 

Japan  150,000 

Sundry          "';''.'  "      ..          ..       580,000 

11,375,000 


Notwithstanding  these  colossal  losses,  by  July  1920  the  world's  tonnage 
(exclusive  of  the  American  lake  steamers)  was  57,314,065  gross  tons,  of  which  the 
Empire  owned  20,582, 652  tons,  say  36  per  cent.,  against  47 1  per  cent,  in  1914.  Since 
July  1920  there  has  been  a  further  very  considerable  number  of  new  steamers 
launched,  so  that  to-day  we  have  a  world's  mercantile  fleet  considerably  heavier 
in  tonnage  than  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  What  has  been  and  still  is  affecting 
us  is  the  longer  time  it  takes  to  complete  the  voyage  and  bum  the  ship  round. 
Some  of  the  earlier  delays  were  caused  by  congested  ports,  but  largely  the  delays 
have  been  labour  troubles,  and  if  our  dominant  position  is  not  to  be  prejudiced  we 
must  reduce  our  labour  difficulties.  Meanwhile  Germany's  mercantile  marine  has 
temporarily  disappeared,  but  the  U.S.A.  and  Japan  have  increased  their  tonnage  by 
8,500,000  and  650,000  tons  respectively,  the  U.S.A.  now  owning  about  13,000,000 
tons  of  shipping  and  Japan  2,250,000  tons.  The  efficiency  of  the  former,  however, 
is  such  that  the  American  tonnage  is  not  the  proportionate  factor  in  the  world's 
carrying  trade  that  these  figures  indicate.  Here  may  I  say  that  the  worst  feature 
at  the  moment  is  the  "  dumping  "  of  about  2,000,000  tons  of  German  shipping  on 
to  the  British  market  as  part  payment  of  our  share  of  the  indemnity.  This  transfer 
of  German  shipping  is  the  biggest  "  dumping  "  ever  made  in  one  year  into  Great 
Britain,  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  factors  of  the  present  position  of  the  British 
shipbuilding  yards.  Although  there  has  been  this  large  increase  in  the  world's 
tonnage,  so  far  as  Australia  is  concerned  we  have  not  had  enough  passenger-boats 
for  the  outward  voyages  nor  for  return  freights  from  Australia  to  Great  Britain, 
but,  unfortunately,  the  outward  loadings  have  not  always  been  full.  Before  the 
war  Australia  received  on  an  average  about  20,000  immigrants  annually.  During 
the  war  these  were  cut  right  off,  representing  a  loss  of  approximately  100,000.  Adding 
the  deaths  in  the  A.I.F. — 59,000 — this  makes  a  total  loss  of  159,000  for,  say,  five  years. 
The  11,983  already  dispatched  only  represent  a  small  portion  of  that  shortage, 
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but  the  passenger  service  is  improving,  and  Great  Britain  will  soon  be  able  to  shift 
larger  numbers,  to,  I  hope,  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  countries. 

Now,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  United  Kingdom  had  676,442  killed, 
the  population  was  given,  as  at  June  30,  1919,  as  46,949,000,  representing  an  increase 
in  population  on  the  1914  figures  of  about  650,000  individuals.  Until  June  1919 
there  had  been  no  emigration  since  August  1914  (practically  five  years  of  an  average 
rate  of  emigration  prior  to  the  war  of  about  250,000  per  annum),  representing  an 
abnormal  increase  of  population  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  this  period  of 
1,250,000.  As  already  mentioned,  half  of  this  number  were  killed  in  the  war,  but 
the  other  half  remained  in  Great  Britain,  adding  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  work 
for  a  population  with  a  diminishing  demand  for  its  products.  What  is  more  reason- 
able, therefore,  than  to  try  to  resume  the  export  of  the  surplus  manhood  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and,  in  view  of  the  lessons  taught  by  the  war,  how  much  more 
reasonable  it  is  to  try  to  retain  that  surplus  manhood  for  the  Empire,  instead  of 
helping  to  build  up  foreign  countries,  and  thus  help  to  make  those  nations  a  possible 
future  menace  to  ourselves. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  DESIRABLE  EMIGRANTS. 

We  now  get  to  the  point  of  those  contemplating  emigration  to  Australia  and 
Tasmania,  and  their  natural  desire  to  know  their  prospects  in  these  new  lands.  It 
will  be  best  first  to  tabulate  those  not  desired.  They  comprise  :  (a)  Physical  weak- 
lings. (6)  Clerical  workers,  (c)  Married  men  with  families  who  are  without  capital. 
(d)  General  town-dwellers  in  search  of  "  soft  jobs."  The  reason  for  our  objection  to 
(a)  and  (d)  is  obvious.  Clerks  are  already  considerably  in  excess  of  demand, 
the  reason  being  that  universal  and  compulsory  education  has  extended  the  numbers 
from  whom  such  workers  are  drawn.  Married  men  with  families,  but  without 
means,  are  likely  to  be  a  charge  upon  the  country  before  finding  their  "  niche,"  and 
consequently  are  looked  upon  with  askance  by  Colonial  Governments.  This  leaves 
the  following  list  of  desirable  emigrants  :  (a)  Tradesmen  of  practically  every 
description.  (6)  Farm  labourers  and  navvies  (construction  gangs),  (c)  Miners, 
particularly  underground  men.  (d)  Land  settlers  with  capital,  (e)  Industrial  manu- 
facturers, (a)  and  (6)  are  practically  required  in  every  part  of  every  State 
in  the  Commonwealth,  particularly  in  the  country  districts.  New  farming  districts 
are  continually  being  opened  up  as  pastoral  lands  are  brought  under  cultivation, 
the  stock  or  station  grounds  being  gradually  pushed  back  as  such  lands  adjacent 
to  settlement  become  so  converted.  This  means  general  construction  works, 
buildings,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  being  pushed  on  with  as  men  and  capital  become 
available.  There  is  no  doubt  that  men  prepared  to  work  in  the  country  can  obtain 
good  and  immediate  employment  with  the  possibility  of  saving,  so  that  in  the  course 
of  time  they  in  turn  become  "  Selectors,"  and  own,  work,  and  employ  labour  on 
their  own  property.  The  possibilities  in  this  direction  will  be  appreciated  from  the 
following  figures  :  In  1909  the  agricultural  products  were  valued  at  £41,056,000, 
and  in  1918  £58,080,000,  but  pastoral  products  had  risen  for  the  same  period  from 
£50,864,000  to  £98,297,000,  and  dairy,  etc.,  products  from  £15,064,000  to  £33,738,000. 
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(c) — The  mining  wealth  of  Australia  and  Tasmania  is  tremendous.  Up  to  the  end 
of  1918  we  had  produced  minerals  to  the  value  of  £957,673,818.  This  does  not  nearly 
represent  what  could  have  been  done,  because  our  mines  have  not  been  worked  to 
anything  like  their  maximum  capacity  per  day  or  week.  The  Australian  miner  has 
a  big  aversion  to  working  underground,  and  will  not  do  so  if  he  can  get  a  surface 
job  at  anything  like  the  same  rate  of  wage.  The  result  is,  underground  mines  rarely 
have  sufficient  men  underground  and  the  surface  workers  in  turn  have  not  sufficient 
work  to  keep  them  fully  employed,  consequently  mining  costs  are,  in  these  cases, 
unduly  high,  and  the  labour  unions  point  out  what  appear  to  be  undue  overhead 
expenses.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  employment  of  more  men  under- 
ground would  provide  work  for  more  surface  workers,  the  unions  will  not  permit 
the  importation  of  men  under  contract  from  either  Great  Britain  or  other  European 
countries,  and  put  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  importing  foreign  underground  workers 
upon  any  terms  or  conditions.  This  "  dog-in-the-manger  "  policy  has  given  mining 
a  very  serious  set-back,  so  much  so  that  many  Australian  investors  will  not  now  find 
money  for  mining  developments  ;  in  fact,  some  investors  order  proposers  of  such 
business  out  of  their  offices  without  giving  them  a  chance  to  explain  whether  the 
mine  itself  is  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  There  is  no  doubt  the  existing  mining-fields 
of  Australia  and  Tasmania  can  absorb  a  very  large  number  of  new  hands,  provided 
the  bulk  of  them  are  prepared  to  go  "  under,"  whilst  a  settled  mining  industry  would 
soon  unlock  the  capitalists'  pocket  to  provide  for  further  exploration  and  the  develop- 
ment of  many  fields  and  districts  now  lying  idle. 

(d) — This  is  the  class  beyond  all  others  desired  by  the  Commonwealth,  and 
every  facility  for  obtaining  suitable  properties  is  afforded  by  the  different  Govern- 
ments. Statistical  Departments  will  afford  full  information  as  to  the  average  product 
of  districts  and  the  local  values  ;  further,  the  Governments  will,  if  required,  specially 
report  upon  any  property  placed  under  offer  to  the  proposed  purchaser.  The  following 
table  shows  the  product  of  Australia  for  the  year  1918  : 


AGRICULTURE. 

Wheat 114,733,584  bushels. 

Oats       ..         .;.'.,.; 10,387,431 

Maize      . .         . ,» 8,843,260 

Hay       2,723,921  tons. 

Sugar-cane         ..         ..      rir$p»      . .         . .         2,879,092     „ 


Sheep,  84,965,012 

Cattle,  11,926,024 

Horses,  2,498,940 
Pigs,  1,168,989 


PASTORAL,  ETC.  Producing — 

547,632,674  Ib.  wool. 

f200,497,014  Ib.  butter 
27,430,805  Ib.  cheese. 

64,911,047  Ib.  bacon 
and  hams. 
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The  monetary  values  of  the   above  products  are  : 


Agriculture 

Pastoral         

Dairying,  Poultry,  etc. 

Forestry  and  Fisheries 

Mining 

Value  added  by  manufacturing 


£ 

57,967,000 
93,305.000 
31,326,000 
5,523,000 
25,591,000 
69,807,000 

£283,519,000 


=  £213,712,000 


The  area  of  land  suitable  for  wheat  in  Australia  is  estimated  at  200,000,000  acres, 
of  which  only  12,500,000  acres  are  at  present  under  cultivation.  When  you  under- 
stand that  only  about  1,000,000  men,  women,  and  children,  or  say,  19  per  cent,  of 
the  population  is  engaged  in  primary  products,  and  that  they  produce  to  the  value 
of  £213,712,000,  equal  to  about  £213  per  head,  you  must  be  amazed  at  the  wonderful 
productivity  of  the  country  and  realise  the  capacity  for  unlimited  expansion  that 
these  sparsely-populated  countries  provide. 

(e)  In  a  paper  read  by  me  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  on  December  7,  1920, 
I  gave  at  considerable  length  details  of  the  industrial  openings,  and  do  not  propose 
to  repeat  them  here.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  emphasise  the  deliberate  and  now 
admitted  policy  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  namely,  to  produce  and  manufac- 
ture within  Australia  and  Tasmania  as  much  as  possible  of  the  country's  necessities, 
particularly  those  goods  which,  in  the  event  of  war,  are  liable  and  likely  to  be  cutoff. 
The  war  taught  the  Commonwealth  the  inconvenience  and  losses  sustained  by  exporting 
primary  products  and  re-importing  them  in  the  shape  of  manufactured  goods.  Before 
the  war  Australian  manufacturing  costs  were  so  high  in  comparison  with  those  in 
Britain  and  Europe  that  in  some  instances  it  was  possible  so  to  export  raw  products 
and  import  the  manufactured  articles,  pay  the  freight  and  duty  thereon,  and  still 
land  such  articles  at  under  Australian  manufactured  cost.  Under  these  conditions 
Australia  could  never  be  a  large  exporter  of  manufactured  goods,  but  the  great  advance 
in  British  and  Continental  wages  plus  increased  freights  have  had  the  effect  of  wiping 
out  the  pre-war  adverse  balance,  and  there  is  very  little  difference  to-day  in  manu- 
facturing costs  between  Great  Britain  and  Australia.  Simultaneously  the  Common- 
wealth Government,  recognising  the  great  desirability  and,  in  fact,  the  necessity 
for  Australia  to  make  herself  independent  of  overseas  countries  as  regards  essentials, 
have  decided  on  the  policy  to  which  I  called  your  special  attention.  Where  new 
industries  show  their  ability  to  supply  the  Australian  market  and  the  existing  tariff 
is  insufficient,  an  alteration  will  be  made  to  provide  full  protection  for  the  local 
industry,  and  if  necessity  arises  the  importation  of  competing  goods  will  be 
prohibited.  In  passing  I  might  mention  that  this  prohibition  has  already 
been  carried  into  effect  on  more  than  one  occasion,  the  consumers'  interests  in 
these  cases  being  protected  by  the  imposition  of  a  maximum  price  for  the  local 
article.  Now,  those  British  firms  who  have  been  supplying  the  Australian 
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market  should  look  to  it  that  they  do  not  wake  up  some  morning  and  find  their 
Australian  demand  either  lost  altogether  or  greatly  reduced  by  the  fact  that  some 
factory  in  Australia  has  absorbed  their  market.  At  present  there  are  a  great  many 
British  industries  of  which  Australia  has  no  technical  or  practical  knowledge,  and, 
generally  speaking,  the  Australian  desires  that  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  British 
manufacturers  should  be  associated  with  them  in  their  new  developments.  They 
are  prepared  to  find  considerable  blocks  of  capital  if  required,  and  in  association 
with  well-known  firms  would  be  prepared  to  "  match  sovereigns  "  for  such  under- 
takings. My  idea  is,  as  the  Australian  market  is  naturally  limited  it  is  desirable 
that  British  firms  interested  in  similar  goods  should  join  forces  and  reproduce  in 
Australia  or  Tasmania  the  best  lines  of  the  associated  companies,  so  as  to  minimise 
unnecessary  duplication  and  a  big  saving  in  overhead  and  selling  expenses.  In 
association  with  local  Australian  interests  as  suggested,  such  businesses  could  not, 
in  my  opinion,  fail  to  be  anything  else  but  a  huge  success.  Such  intending  settlers, 
whether  individual  workers  or  industrial  firms  or  companies,  will  want  to  hear  what 
developments  have  taken  place,  and  it  will  interest  them  to  know  that  during  the 
years  1916  to  1919,  £63,000,000  was  subscribed  in  Australia  and  Tasmania  for 
industrial  undertakings  ;  whilst  during  1920  a  further  £20,000,000  was  similarly  sub- 
scribed, making  a  total  for  the  five  years  of  £83,000,000,  of  which  about  two-fifths 
was  for  the  extension  of  existing  and  three-fifths  for  new  industries. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  general  conditions  in  Australia  and  Tasmania.     It  is 
probably  unnecessary  to  record  the  fact  that  the  seasons  there  are  the  exact  opposite 
to  those  in  Great  Britain.     This  is  a  very  material  point  in  connection  with  the 
ipple  industry,  as  it  provides  a  market  in   Great  Britain  in  the  off  season  for  the 
surplus  fruit  produced  in  Australia,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  dominant  factor  in  the  big 
increase  made  in  this  industry  of  recent  years.     But  this  antipodean  factor  does 
not  end  at  the  harvest,  for  the  indigenous  trees  are  very  dissimilar,  the  bulk  shedding 
their  bark  instead  of  the  leaves,  whilst  the  heart  of  many  of  the  hard  woods  is  useless 
istead  of  being  the  soundest  portion  of  the  tree  as  here.     Also,  some  of  the  indigenous 
animals  are  found  in  no  other  part  of  the  world.     The  kangaroo  has  its  tail  the 
strongest  part  of  its  body,  as  the  British  lion  found  in  the  recent  test  matches.    The 
platypus,  that  missing  link  in  the  animal  world,  with  feet  and  bill  of  a  duck  and  the 
fur  of  a  beaver,  lays  eggs  and  suckles  its  young,  whilst  many  of  our  birds  have  not 
pet   learned    to    fly.     The   aborigines   are,    apparently,    two    distinct   races,    the 
Lustralian  having  long  wavy  hair,  whilst  the  Tasmanians  had  frizzy  hair ;  but  it  is 
iteresting  that  recent  excavations  have  shown  a  similarity  between    the    skulls 
>f  the  Australian  and  the  original  Javanese,  and  the  theory  has  been  advanced 
that  at  some  time  or  other  Java  was  connected  with  Australia,  and  the  inhabitants 
)f  the  former  coming  south  intermarried  with  Australian  natives,  who  presumably  in 
those  days  possessed  the  characteristics  of  the  Tasmanians.     However,  to-day  neither 
a  factor  in  the  life  of    either  place.     As  a  matter   of    fact,   the  Tasmanian 
Aborigines  are  now  completely  extinct,  and  in  Australia  they  are  confined  mostly 
the  northern  end  of  the  country. 

N 
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Under  recent  laws  no  coloured  man  is  now  allowed  to  enter  the  Commonwealth, 
the  policy  of  the  Government  being  to  retain  for  all  time  the  continent  as  a 
habitation  for  the  white  race,  preferably  those  of  British  descent.  This  policy  is 
the  very  life  blood  of  any  Australian  Government.  No  Ministry  prepared  to  waive 
this  dominant  factor  in  Australian  life  could  exist  five  minutes,  and  it  is  a  very  vital 
point  for  the  consideration  of  Great  Britain  in  any  treaty  she  makes  or  renews  with 
Japan.  Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Motherland  to  induce  Australia  to  modify 
their  policy  in  this  direction  would  loosen  the  cords  that  the  sentiment  engendered 
by  the  war  drew  so  close  together.  Of  the  approximate  five  and  a  quarter  million 
inhabitants  in  Australia  and  Tasmania,  there  are  only  about  50,000  coloured  people, 
exclusive,  of  course,  of  the  original  natives.  Owing  to  this  "  all  white  "  policy  the 
population  of  the  continent  is,  naturally,  not  increasing  as  fast  as  it  would  if 
unrestricted  immigration  were  permissible ;  but,  even  so,  the  work  which  has  been 
done  in  Australia  with  this  very  limited  population  is  tremendous,  and  difficult  to 
appreciate  or  estimate  at  this  distance.  Remember  that  the  Dominion  comprising 
the  original  six  colonies  has  an  average  settlement  date  of  101  years  only.  Its 
distance  and  inaccessibility  prior  to  the  steam  age  made  settlement  laboriously  slow, 
and  even  to-day  Australia  is  at  a  disadvantage  compared  to  America,  where,  if  an 
immigrant  is  dissatisfied,  he  can  return  for  a  few  pounds  and  in  a  few  days,  whereas 
if  he  once  gets  to  Australia  he  is  apt  to  regard  himself  as  being  there  for  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

PROGRESS  AND  THE  EX-SERVICE  MAN. 

Probably  in  no  country  in  the  world  has  the  individual  progress  been  so  great 
nor  are  the  average  wealth  and  income  so  high  as  in  this  favoured  land.     Taxation 
has  necessarily  increased  through  war  expenditure  :    in  1919  the  inhabitants  of 
Australia  contributed  £3  9s.  3d.  through  the  Customs  and  £5  8s.  §d.  by  direct  taxation 
per  head,  as  against  £3  Is.  6d.  and  £1  12s.  6d.,  respectively,  in  1914.     At  the  present 
time — like  any  other  country — there  are  difficulties  in  maintaining  the  regular  rate 
of  progress,  but  it  is  confidently  expected  that  Australia  will  be  one  of  the  first 
places  to  overcome  satisfactorily  their  immediate  transitory  difficulties.     Industrial 
unrest  and  strikes  have,  unfortunately,  been  a  large  factor  in  this  connection.     The 
extremists  in  so  many  of  the  trade  unions,  having  obtained  control  of  the  unions, 
have  utilised  that  power  to  further  their  individual  ambitions  and  views.     There 
should  be  less  labour  unrest  in  Australia  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  because 
nowhere   has  labour    "  come  into  its  own  "  to  a  greater  extent.     Every  form  of 
industry  has  its  wages  board  and  its  Arbitration  Court  to  settle  disputes,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Arbitration  Court  has  given  satisfaction  to  neither  side  is  a  com- 
mentary on  the  perverseness  of  human  nature.     Education  is  free  and  compulsory, 
old  age  and  invalid  pensions  are  provided,  and  a  bonus  paid  to  the  mother  of  every 
newly-born  child,  whilst  after  working  hours — which  for  many  years  comprised  a 
48-hour  week — the  wonderful  climate  permits  practically  every  sport  to  be  indulged 
in.     The  native-born  Australians,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  take  the  keenest 
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interest  in  sport  of  every  description,  and  its  limited  population  have  produced 
some  of  the  finest  exponents  of  the  different  British  games. 

The  immediate  question,  however,  is  the  settlement  of  ex-service  men.  We 
have  to-day  practically  re-established  the  members  of  the  A.I.F.  into  civilian 
life.  Out  of  about  300,000  men  who  returned  from  overseas  service  to  Australia, 
there  is  barely  1  per  cent,  who  in  physical  health  have  not  been  satisfactorily 
re-established.  Those  maimed  and  incapable  of  continuous  physical  work  were 
amply  provided  for  under  a  sustenance  allowance.  Of  those  actually  settled,  about 
30,000  have  been  absorbed  in  different  factories  under  the  Vocationist  Training 
Scheme,  thus  converting  into  trained  artisans  and  mechanics  a  large  number  who 
otherwise  might  have  drifted  into  the  ranks  of  the  unskilled  worker.  17,000 
have  actually  been  settled  on  the  land,  and  it  is  estimated  that  a  considerable  number 
of  others  will  eventually  be  similarly  settled.  Similarly,  children  of  those  killed  or 
totally  incapacitated  are  also  being  provided  for  by  special  educational  facilities, 
which,  if  desired,  will  cover  not  only  primary  and  secondary  but  also  industrial  and 
agricultural  education.  Provisional  assistance  is  also  granted  to  such  children  during 
this  educational  period  to  enable  them  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  the  facilities, 
afforded. 

As  soon  as  the  settlement  of  the  Australian  army  was  in  sight,  the  different  States 
then  extended  the  special  facilities  afforded  their  own  men  to  British  ex-service 
men  ;  but  owing  to  the  financial  crisis  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  capital  to  provide 
for  the  similar  land  settlement  to  British  ex-service  men  these  land  proposals  have 
had  to  be  withdrawn,  and  at  the  present  moment  land  in  the  different  States  of  the 
Dominion  is  only  obtainable  under  the  ordinary  Closer-Settlement  Acts  of  the  different 
States.  The  Commonwealth,  in  conjunction  with  the  different  States,  however, 
proposes  to  offer  inducements  to  able-bodied  workers,  and,  for  such  as  are  approved 
of  by  the  Australian  authorities,  to  undertake  to  find  them  work,  or  grant  them  a 
sustenance  allowance  pending  employment.  As  an  indication  of  what  is  going  on 
in  Australia,  last  week's  London  papers  published  a  communication  addressed 
by  an  ex-service  man  already  settled  in  Tasmania  to  Lady  Victoria  Herbert, 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  sending  this  particular  individual  to  that  State.  In 
the  course  of  his  letter,  expressing  thanks  and  appreciation  for  what  had  been  done, 
he  went  on  to  say :  "  Whenever  a  man  under  thirty-five  with  any  reasonable  stability 
of  character  (i.e.,  not  a  heavy  drinker,  or  a  wishy-washy  sort),  with  any  knowledge  of 
using  his  hands,  say  with  a  hammer  or  a  saw,  comes  to  you,  tell  him  that  so  long  as 
lie  is  prepared  to  live  in  the  country  and  not  hang  about  the  cities,  and  so  long  as 
he  is  prepared  to  strike  out  and  follow  the  job  into  the  bush,  there  is  room  for  all  this 
class  of  out-of-work  men  in  England." 

Another  man,  writing  from  Sydney  to  a  friend  in  London,  says  :    "  En  route  we 
rode  round  the  suburbs  of  Fremantle,  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  and  Sydney,  and  never  saw 
single  ramshackle  like  one  finds  in  England.     Almost  everyone  owns  his  own  house, 
ith  many  conveniences.     The  people  are  what  you  would  term  '  home  proud, 
id  they  think  a  tremendous  amount  of  their  homes."     These  extracts  are  typical 
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of  many  hundreds  received  by  friends  in  England  from  ex-Service  men  already 
settled  in  Australia.  Some  words  of  advice  to  such  new  settlers  :  Don't  on  arrival 
run  down  Australian  conditions.  Don't  make  comparisons  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  Colonies,  remember  that  the  latter  are  new,  and  time  has  not  yet  had 
opportunity  to  mellow  either  the  land  or  the  locally  born  individuals  in  the  way  it 
has  in  this  older  country.  Don't  either  take  too  seriously  the  "  barracking  "  or 
"leg-pulling"  of  which  the  Australian  is  prone  to  indulge  in.  This  "chaffing" 
is  not  in  any  way  malicious,  but  at  the  same  time  nothing  gives  a  Colonial  greater 
satisfaction  than  to  see  a  new  chum  biting,  and  perhaps  getting  wrath  at  his 
witticisms.  No  Australian  would  consider  his  day  ill-spent  if  he  can  get  a  satisfactory 
"  rise  "  either  out  of  a  new  chum  or  one  of  his  own  countrymen.  Don't  forget 
either  that  the  youth  of  England,  whilst  having  in  most  cases  a  more  polished  appear- 
ance and  manner,  is  not  nearly  as  capable  of  holding  his  own  in  the  hurly-burly  of 
life  as  an  Australian  boy  years  his  junior.  Don't  invest  in  either  stock  or  property 
until  you  have  been  in  Australia  for  at  least  six,  preferably  twelve,  months,  the  local 
conditions  of  the  different  parts  are  so  dissimilar  that  rushing  into  early  purchases 
will  in  more  cases  than  not  end  in  disappointment  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  land 
of  your  adoption. 

Farming  methods  differ  greatly  from  those' in  Great  Britain,  and  the  duties  of  the 
individual  are  infinitely  more  varied  than  here.  A  man  to  be  successful  in  fanning 
should  have  a  knowledge  of  agriculture,  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses.  In  the  artisan 
class  the  principal  demand  is  for  those  skilled  in  the  use  of  implements,  but  there 
is  also  a  demand  for  railway  construction  workers,  forest  workers,  miners,  etc.,  and 
the  Immigration  Bureaus  in  the  various  capitals  of  the  different  States  are  willing 
and  desirous  of  assisting  emigrants  with  information  and  advise.  Emigrants  who 
are  prepared  to  take  on  their  new  life  on  these  lines  will  assuredly  meet  success. 

Mr.  Keith  Murdoch  in  The  Times  vividly  portrayed  British  achievements  in  the 
settlement  of  these  lands. 

Of  the  land  itself  he  said : 

"It  is  a  continent,  the  spirit  of  spaciousness  is  in  its  blood,  gushing 
through  its  heart.  Distance,  size,  are  among  the  senses  of  its  being.  The 
wideness  of  its  plains  is  a  permanent  part  of  its  knowledge  ;  the  vast  journeys 
of  its  winds  make  a  song  heard  in  the  very  cradle,  in  the  little  school-house 
in  the  bush,  in  the  wheat  fields,  and  amongst  the  gum  trees." 

The  Australian  is  never  far  from  his  great  bush  and  its  gum  trees ;  to  their 
strength  and  grandeur  Australian  character  owes  some  of  its  fibre.  Bear  in 
mind  the  wonderful  work  which  has  already  been  done  in  Australia  wit 
such  a  limited  population,  and  realise  that  that  work  could  not  have  been  done 
without  what  might  be  termed  the  spirit  of  Australia  being  a  dominant  facl 
in  every  individual.  That  spirit  of  Australia  is  expressed  by  a  certain  dogge 
ness  of  character  which  produces  a  self-centred  individual,  one  who  works 
hard  and  plays  hard,  and  who,  as  Captain  Warner  stated  in  his  summary 
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the  test  matches,  ia  never  so  dangerous  as  when  he  is  in  difficulties.  This 
characteristic  was  exhibited  time  after  time  during  the  great  war.  Australia  only 
wants  to  be  better  known  to  induce  people  to  take  on  the  risk  of  the  long  voyage 
already  referred  to.  Unfortunately,  it  has  not  been  popularised  in  Great  Britain 
by  much,  if  any,  national  literature.  Popular  novelists  have  not  dwelt  on  Australian 
conditions  as  a  theme  upon  which  to  hang  their  story,  as  they  have  the  life  in 
America,  Canada,  India,  and  Africa.  Novelists  portraying  Australian  life  and 
conditions  and  similar  cinema  pictures  could  assist  in  giving  the  Britisher,  desirous 
of  proceeding  overseas,  a  better  knowledge  of  our  conditions  than  those  at  present 
existing.  During  the  war  the  personnel  of  our  troops  and  their  deeds  advertised 
Australia  tremendously,  and  the  recent  visit  of  England's  greatest  ambassador, 
H.K.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  has  also  had  the  effect  of  turning  the  Englishman's 
eyes  to  this  land  of  opportunity  and  sunshine.  Further,  the  visit  of  His  Royal 
Highness  was  of  great  importance  to  Australia  itself,  giving  the  Australians  the 
personal  sight  and  knowledge  of  their  future  king,  and  affording  him  the  local 
knowledge  of  the  people  and  the  territory  he  will  in  due  course  be  called  upon 
to  preside  over.  The  Royal  family  of  Great  Britain  undoubtedly  is  the  real  con- 
necting link  between  the  different  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  As  General  Smuts 
said  in  Cape  Town  a  few  months  ago,  "  A  Republic  England  could  not  hold  South 
Africa  "  ;  he  might  have  gone  further  and  said,  "  A  Republic  England  could  not  hold 
any  of  her  Dominions."  The  personal  knowledge  and  touch  gained  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales  on  his  recent  trip  is  one  of  the  biggest  factors  in  the  consolidation  of  our 
Empire  that  recent  years  has  seen. 

While  the  native-born  Australian  is  intensely  proud  of  his  independence  and 
individuality,  and  is  apt  to  criticise  England  and  the  English,  he  is  equally  proud 
of  Great  Britain's  history  and  the  achievements  of  his  forbears,  and  instead  of 
adopting  the  course  expected  by  Germany  and  expounded  by  Bernhardi  in  his  book 
)f  1911,  namely,  that  he  would  take  the  opportunity  of  European  complications 

sever  his  connection  with  Great  Britain,  he  took  the  opposite  course  and  proved 

the  world  that  he  not  only  recognised  his  kinship,  but  that  he  had  also  outgrown 
le  swaddling  clothes  of  infancy,  and  was  prepared  and  anxious  to  stand  shoulder 

shoulder  with  the  "  old  man  "  in  the  defence  of  a  common  heritage  and  ideal. 

The  Australian  is  wonderfully  well  described  in  the  following  lines  : — 

He  owns  the  spirit ;   trials  cannot  quench, 
The  leaping  pulse,  the  racial  pride 
In  more  than  common  brotherhood. 
He  feels  his  kinship  like  a  flood 
Rise,  drowning  every  dissonant  note. 
He  may  not  be  of  ancient  blood, 
But  he  is  of  British  Race. 

Lieut. -Col.  Sir  HENRY  GALWAY,  K.C.M.G.,  D.S.O.  (late  Governor  of  South  Australia), 
remarking  that  he  would  leave  aside  matters  of  finance,  business,  and  the  like,  which  were 
rather  outside  his  sphere,  said :  I  would  rather  speak  a  word  in  support  of  the  way  in 
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which  Mr.  Ashbolt  has  rubbed  up  his  country  as  an  alluring  place  for  the  emigrant,  though 
at  the  same  time  I  may  say  he  need  not  have  "  rubbed  it  in  "  so  much  about  that  test 
match  as  he  did  !  I  myself  arrived  in  South  Australia  in  the  year  of  the  greatest  drought 
in  the  history  of  that  State,  and  so,  at  the  outset,  I  was  able  clearly  to  recognise  and 
appreciate  those  wonderful  outstanding  qualities  which  enabled  a  band  of  pioneers  in  a 
comparatively  short  time  to  develop  into  a  nation.  That  knowledge  ripened  with  time, 
and  when  I  left  the  Commonwealth  six  years  later,  I  came  away  with  a  confident  feeling 
that  no  other  part  of  the  Empire  would  recover  more  quickly  than  would  Australia  from 
the  evil  effects  of  the  war,  economic  and  financial.  The  development  of  the  Commonwealth 
is,  to  my  mind,  the  most  illuminating  example  of  successful  colonisation  in  the  history 
of  our  race.  The  potentialities  of  the  country  are  incalculable,  and,  given  population,  the 
development  and  progress  of  Australia  will  be  even  more  marked  in  the  future  than  in 
the  past.  "  Advance  Australia "  is  no  mere  catchword.  It  is  a  living  fact.  But  one  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  which  Australian  statesmen  have  to  solve  is  how  best  to  develop 
that  "  white  elephant,"  the  Northern  Territory.  I  am  not  going  into  the  question  of  a 
white  Australia.  I  rather  put  my  foot  in  it  six  years  ago  when  I  expressed  an  opinion 
on  the  subject.  However,  it  is  a  beautiful  ideal,  and,  if  it  can  be  carried  out.  will  have 
no  warmer  supporter  than  myself.  At  the  same  time,  what  we  want  in  Australia  more 
than  anything  else  is  population.  Although  Australia  is  the  healthiest  continent  in  the 
world,  and  the  birth-rate  exceeds  the  death-rate  to  an  enormous  extent,  more  immigrants 
are  wanted — immigrants  of  the  right  type  ;  and  they  could  not  have  better  than  the  men 
from  this  country  (with  their  women-kind)  who  fought  in  the  war,  provided  the  Mother 
Country  can  spare  them.  I  trust  they  will  go  out  in  increasing  numbers  and  make  their 
homes  in  Australia,  where  they  will  find  themselves  among  people  second  to  none  in  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  the  throne  and  person  of  His  Majesty.  There  is,  in  Australia,  as  in  every 
Colony  and  Dominion,  a  very  small  minority  of  "  red-raggers " — the  great  leavening  of 
which  are  undesirable  aliens.  Why  such  people  are  ever  allowed  in  any  part  of  the  world 
leaves  one  in  wonder.  Australia  has  no  doubt  great  difficulties  ahead.  Her  debt,  for 
instance,  is  as  great,  if  not  a  little  greater,  than  was  the  debt  of  the  Mother  Country  before 
the  war.  But  she  will  get  over  that  if  she  is  only  given  population.  The  progress  of  a 
country  during  the  aftermath  of  a  great  war  is  not  measured  by  the  amount  of  revenue 
you  can  raise,  but  by  the  extent  to  which  you  can  increase  its  resources  by  stimulating 
production ;  and  to  do  that  you  want  population.  Moreover,  the  emigration  of  our  fighting 
men  will  have  the  further  effect  of  strengthening  those  ties  which  already  bind  the  several 
parts  of  the  Empire  together.  This  means  greater  co-operation — in  other  words  unity.  It 
is  unity  which  won  the  war,  and  which  will  seal  the  peace.  The  great  outstanding  qualities 
in  Australians  are  push,  heart-courage,  and  grit.  It  is  these  great  qualities  which  will 
enable  them  quickly  to  overcome  the  losses  and  disadvantages— financial,  economic,  and 
others— of  the  Great  War.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  stand  on  this  platform  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Lord  Novar.  Our  terms  of  office  in  Australia  were  contemporaneous. 
It  is  not  the  first  time  by  many  we  have  stood  on  the  same  platform  together.  I  would 
also  like  to  congratulate  Lord  and  Lady  Novar  on  the  honour  which  has  been  conferred 
by  His  Majesty  on  Lord  Novar  after  his  splendidly  successful  term  of  office  in  Australia. 

Hon.  Sir  JOHN  G.  FINDLAY,  K.C.M.G.,  late  Attorney- Gen aral  for  New  Zealand :  In 
New  /calami  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  New  Zealand  and  not  nearly  as  much  about 
Australia  as  you  have  heard  to-night.  The  native-born  New  Zealander  shares  the  optimistic 
expectations  of  those  who  have  spoken  about  Australia,  but  these  vanish  into  thin  air 
before  his  hopes  for  his  own  country.  The  one  claim  which  New  Zealand  makes,  which 
touches  quite  nearly  the  question  of  emigration,  is  the  strong  and  unfailing  loyalty  of  the 
New  Zealand  people  to  the  Empire.  We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  are  even  more 
British  than  the  British,  that  we  have  a  smaller  element  of  foreign  blood  than  any  other 
oversea  Dominion  under  the  British  flag,  and  if  there  is  one  widespread  and  profound 
feeling  among  our  people  towards  those  who  have  come  from  the  Motherland,  it  is  that 
they  are  our  kith  and  kin.  That  feeling  silences  any  claim  of  self-interest  on  the  part  of 
labour  or  any  other  section  of  the  community.  It  is  difficult  even  among  the  most  militant 
sections  of  the  Labour  Party  to  find  anyone  rise  and  say  they  do  not  want  their  brothers 
from  the  Motherland.  We  offer  and  have  all  along  offered  the  best  inducements  we  could 
to  those  who  have  come  from  these  shores.  It  has  been  the  settled  policy  of  New  Zealand 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  offer  equality  of  opportunity  and  to  enable  men,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  rise  to  a  certain  measure  of  comfortable  independence.  If  you  turn  to  statistics 
you  will  find  that  we  have  probably  a  larger  measure  of  individual  wealth  than  any  country 
in  the  world.  We  have  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  people  and  a  country  as  large  as  England 
and  Scotland  with  something  added.  There  are  enormous  areas  of  rich  land  waiting  develop- 
ment, and  some  scheme  is  being  thought  out  by  which  the  idle  native  of  New  Zealand 
must  give  way  to  the  industrious  European  just  as  the  idle  European  himself  must  give 
way.  We  have  no  time  for  the  idle  rich  anywhere.  There  is  growing  up  amongst  us  a 
resentment  against  rich  idleness  and  unnecessary  luxury  that  will  spell  well  for  the  social 
and  economic  future  of  New  Zealand.  We  have  advanced  millions  in  providing  land  for 
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those  who  are  landless,  and  the  result  of  our  policy  will  be  widespread  smaller  settlement, 
which  will  be  expedited  by  the  twelve  millions  we  are  going  to  find  and  spend  on  the 
purchase  of  land  for  returned  soldiers.  We  are  hoping  even  to  reduce  our  city  population 
and  to.  extend  rural  settlement  throughout  the  whole  of  New- Zealand.  With  this  policy 
of  closer  settlement  the  wealth  of  New  Zealand  is  rising  by  leaps  and  bounds.  When  the 
next  Imperial  Conference  meets  a  determined  effort  will  be  made  to  formulate  some  imperial 
scheme  of  emigration  and  immigration ;  indeed,  the  work  has  already  been  begun.  It  is 
a  burden  which  I  think  ought  to  be  halved  between  the  Motherland  and  the  overseas 
Dominion.  In  conclusion  I  will  only  add  that  those  going  from  Great  Britain  to  New 
Zealand — I  say  this  with  all  respect  to  our  lecturer — will  find  themselves  in  much  more 
home-like  circumstances  and  conditions  than  if  they  go  to  Australia.  (Cries  of  "  No,"  "  Hear, 
hear,"  and  laughter.) 

Sir  LAUCHLAN  MACKINNON  said  with  reference  to  the  absence  of  novels  dealing  with 
Australia,  as  noted  in  the  lecture,  he  thought  he  might  in  that  connection  say  that  Australians 
considered  they  might  legitimately  complain  there  was  so  little  in  the  press  of  this  country 
about  the  Dominions,  and  so  long  as  this  ignoring  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  continued 
it  must  tell  seriously  against  them.  They  had  a  glorious  country  full  of  possibilities,  and  he 
agreed  that  their  difficulties  would  melt  away  before  the  indomitable  courage  of  the  people. 

Mr.  W.  E.  L.  WEARS  claimed  that  he  was  one  of  the  oldest  fellows  of  the  Institute 
in  Australia,  having  been  a  member  for  thirty-six  years.  He  made  his— first  acquaintance 
with  Australia  forty-two  years  ago  as  a  sailor-man  in  the  old  clipper-ship  days,  and  when 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  settle  ashore  and  work  for  his  living  thirty  years  ago  he  decided 
to  make  Australia  his  adopted  home,  after  having  seen  most  of  the  Empire  during  his 
voyages.  He  had  never  repented  doing  so.  During  his  visit  to  the  dear  old  Motherland 
he  had  in  the  past  six  months  enjoyed  the  Institute's  dinners,  and  especially  the  papers 
and  addresses,  all  of  them  of  Empire  interest.  The  last  paper  by  Dr.  Powell  on  the  "  Spirit 
of  Canada ' '  was  most  enthusiastic — so  much  so  that  he  almost  wished  they  had  in  Australia 
a  little  more  of  that  spirit,  but  on  reflection  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  their 
own  spirit,  and  were  in  no  way  deficient  in  their  loyalty,  and  (all  things  considered)  that 
they  were  fairly  enterprising.  The  year  1914  was  sufficient  proof  of  that.  Other  dominions 
and  colonies  of  the  Empire  were  striving  to  uphold  the  best  traditions  of  our  race.  They 
all  recognised,  one  to  the  other,  their  interdependence.  He  was  glad  Mr.  Ashbolt  coupled 
the  name  of  Tasmania  with  that  of  the  mainland,  and  that  he  mentioned  apples.  Tasmania 
was  really  a  beautiful  island  and  should  have  an  apple  on  its  escutcheon.  When  steaming 
up  its  rivers  and  viewing  miles  and  miles  of  smiling  orchards  amidst  its  magnificent  scenery 
one  realised  what  a  Paradise  Tasmania  is.  Goodness  only  knew  what  would  have  happened 
if  Adam  and  Eve  had  started  business  there  instead  of  somewhere  Mespot  way.  Mr.  Ashbolt 
said  no  soft  jobs  awaited  settlers  in  Australia.  That  was  so — at  least  he  (Mr.  Wears) 
was  not  able  to  find  one  for  himself.  He  would  say  for  the  Australian  worker,  he  was 
second  to  none  in  technical  ability  and  in  intelligence.  The  free  educational  standard  was 
a  high  one,  and  combined  with  social  conditions  and  climatic  influences  made  him  what 
he  was — self-respecting  and  happy.  As  an  employer  of  labour  himself  he  could  say  that 
if  you  got  him  to  work  with  you,  but  not  for  you,  you  could  not  wish  for  a  better  colleague. 
Per  head  of  population,  taking  the  savings  banks  as  a  criterion,  they  were  one  of  the  richest 
countries  in  the  world,  if  not  the  richest.  They  had  no  abnormally  rich  or  poor ;  the  social 
balance  of  the  scales  approximated  more  nearly  the  horizontal  than  the  vertical.  Nearly 
75  per  cent,  of  responsible  householders  had  a  vested  interest  in  their  homes,  and  a  great 
many  owned  their  houses.  They  might  be  a  little  advanced  in  their  social  ideas,  but 
politically  they  were  aiming  at  equal  opportunity  for  all,  and  the  best  of  social  conditions. 
To  all  intending  emigrants  and  others  he  said  that  Australia  was  the  land  of  golden  oppor- 
tunity and  a  happy  country  to  live  in.  What  they  must  guard  against  was  becoming 
insular.  As  a  place  for  the  investment  of  capital  he  had  no  fears.  They  did  need  and 
must  have  population,  and  whatever  barriers  existed  by  reason  of  the  great  distance  must 
be  broken  down. 

Major  HELY  POUNDS  said  that  the  Closer  Settlement  Committee,  wl  ich  was  doing  such 
excellent  work,  had  assisted  a  certain  number  of  men  to  go  to  Australia,  but  unfortunately 
governments  were  in  the  same  position  as  individuals  at  the  present  time — they  were  rather 
"stoney."  It  had  been  estimated  that  the  cost  to  this  country  of  bringing  a  man  up  to  the  stage 
of  manhood  was  about  £200.  It  would  be  rather  a  good  investment,  he  suggested,  for  the 
Overseas  Dominions  in  some  way  to  take  over  that  cost :  by  lending  the  money  to  the  settlers  in 
order  to  give  them  a  start — they  would  secure  a  working  adult  ready  to  become  a  producer  at 
once  instead  of  having  to  wait  twenty  years  while  he  grew  up. 

Replying  to  a  vote  of  thanks  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Ashbolt  referred  to  Australia's 
idebtedness,  and  pointed   out  that  about  one -half  the  debt  was  hi  reality  hi  vested  capital 
earning   interest,   and   in   that   way,   unlike  expenditure   on   war,   was   remunerative.     Ao   *K" 
Dpulation   grew   so    would   the   earnings   on   this  capital. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Lord  Novar  for  presiding. 
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THE  PETROLEUM  RESOURCES  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.* 
By  GEORGE  HOWELL,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  M.Inst.P.T. 

[Before  asking  Mr.  Howell  to  deliver  his  lecture  the  Chairman  congratulated  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  on  showing  an  interest,  an  up-to-date  interest,  in  a  subject 
of  such  great  importance  to  the  Empire — a  subject  forced  upon  our  notice  very  much 
by  the  war,  for  even  if  the  war  had  not  actually  developed  absolutely  new  uses  for 
petroleum,  it  had  proved  to  the  Empire  the  importance  of  finding  and  using  in  the 
most  economical  way  the  resources  of  nature  in  respect  of  this  commodity.  Mr. 
Howell  possessed  all  the  qualifications  necessary  for  placing  his  subject  before  an 
audience  in  a  vivid  and  interesting  way,  for  besides  being  a  geologist  he  had  seen 
many  of  the  oil-fields  of  the  world,  and  latterly,  as  Secretary  of  the  Institute  of  Petro- 
leum Technologists,  he  had  certainly  been  adding  to  his  knowledge  and  experience  of 
the  scientific  and  technical  aspects  of  the  question.] 

SPEAKING  of  the  British  Empire,  it  has  often  been  said  "  that  the  riches  of  the  world 
have  been  sent  to  her  to  be  transmuted  into  more  precious  riches."  That  the  growth 
of  the  Empire  has  outstripped  all  human  calculation  is  apparent ;  it  cannot  be 
denied.  There  is,  however,  one  resource,  constituting  one  of  our  primary  require- 
ments, which  is  more  or  less  absent  from  our  present  natural  resources,  and  that 
is  petroleum.  Petroleum  oils  are  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  essential  as 
a  dominating  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  our  Empire.  The  present  supply  of 
petroleum  from  British  territory  does  not  exceed  three  per  ceut.  of  the  world's 
production,  and  it  is  our  duty  and  right  to  test,  explore,  and  find,  if  it  is  to  be  found 
in  our  hidden  rocks,  the  precious  liquid,  so  that  our  future  supplies  can  be  guaranteed 
from  British  lands.  This  is  no  doubt  a  dream,  the  wish  being  father  to  the  thought. 
My  paper  this  afternoon  was  prepared  with  this  thought  dominating  my  mind  : 
that  if  increased  attention  be  given  it  might  enable  this  country  in  the  future  to 
create  a  similar  position  to  America,  and  in  that  way  "  transmute  some  of  our  riches 
into  still  more  precious  riches  " — petroleum.  In  considering  the  importance  of 
petroleum,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that : 

1.  Liquid  fuel  is  vital  if  the  Navy  is  to  form  a  protection,  i.e.  able  to  keep 
permanently  linked  up,  in  a  bond  of  impregnable  union,  the  scattered 
Dominions,  Colonies,  and  Dependencies  of  the  Empire. 

2.  High-grade  oils,  such  as  petrol  and  lubricating  oils,  are  essential  to  the 
country  if  we  wish  to  maintain  our  Air  Service  in  an  efficient  manner ; 
further,  other  grades  are  necessary  for  commercial  and  land  purposes. 

3.  Kerosene,  and  many  others  of  the  300  oil  products — one  Chicago  firm 
asserts  that  by  chemical  manipulation  they  produce  800  different  products 
from  oil — are  equally  essential ;    the  demand  for  these  products  is  on  an 
ever-increasing  scale. 

*  Paper  read  (with  Lantern  Illustrations)  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  at 
Edward  VII.  Rooms,  Hotel  Victoria,  on  January  25,  1921,  Sir  Frederick  Black,  K.C.B.,  B.A., 
President  of  the  Institute  of  Petroleum  Technologists,  in  the,  Chair. 
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How  this  is  to  be  done,  it  is  a  difficult  problem  to  solve.  In  my  opinion  it  is  up 
to  the  champions  of  British  industry  to  get  busy  and  search  out  those  unknown 
sources  of  petroleum,  which  do  exist,  and  exist  possibly  in  British  territory,  which 
at  the  present  time  forms  the  integral  and  component  parts  of  our  British  Common- 
wealth. In  my  opinion,  it  is  possible  to  find  vast  natural  petroleum  resources  in  the 
"  To-morrow  "  by  the  activities  of  a  union  of  forces — call  it  the  industrial  triumvirate 
if  you  will — the  geologist,  the  chemist,  and  the  business  man.  However  unlikely 
this  prophecy  may  sound  in  the  "  unbeliever's  ear,"  the  study  of  Nature  rather 
supports  than  denies  my  belief. 

The  first  and  fundamental  principles  of  "  Creation,"  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  its  growth,  change,  and  distribution,  and  many  other  phenomena,  all  go  to 
express  one  great  fact,  and  that  is  that  Nature  is  always  over-abundant,  both  as 
regards  growth  and  distribution  ;  and  against  this  we  have  to  add  one-fourth  of  the 
world  as  representing  present  British  territory  ;  and  again  we  have  to  record  that 
the  same  series  of  rocks — the  Palaeozoic,  Cretaceous,  and  Tertiary,  from  which 
petroleum  is  now  drawn — exist  in  abundance  and  form  the  greater  part  of  the 
platform  of  the  British  Empire. 

ORIGIN  OF  PETROLEUM. 

Petroleum  science,  to  use  a  familiar  expression,  is  "  only  twenty-one  to-day." 
The  science  can  be  likened  unto  a  young  man  sitting,  cutting  his  wisdom  teeth,  in 
the  midst  of  learned  doctors,  many  fossilised  in  stone  matrix,  static,  and  unbending, 
refusing  even  to  recognise  the  "  young  man."  This  attitude,  rapidly  giving  way, 
has  been  in  the  past  responsible  for  a  somewhat  slow  growth  in  the  Science  of 
Petroleum.  Even  to-day  the  origin  of  the  liquid  has  not  yet  been  scientifically 
accounted  for.  There  are  three  schools  of  thought,  each  differing  one  from  the 
other — the  Chemical,  the  Mining,  and  the  Geologist's.  The  first  two  support,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  Inorganic  theory  ;  the  third  school  the  Organic  theory  of 
petroleum  creation.  The  latter  are  inclined  to  include  two  kingdoms — the  animal 
and  vegetable — as  the  raw  materials  from  which  rock-oil  has  been  naturally  made. 
The  geologists  also  maintain  that  the  adoption  of  their  theory  will  do  more  than 
anything  else  in  solving  the  problem  now  before  us  ;  they  say  it  will  assist  materially 
in  discovering  new  and  important  oil-fields.  Wild-catting  and  accident  in  the  past 
have  been  responsible  for  the  discovery  of  many  important  oil-fields  in  America 
and  elsewhere.  Many  oil  strikes  have  been  made  in  America  by  pure  chance.  Colonel 
Drake,  for  instance,  when  boring  for  water  in  1859  sent  his  drilling  bit  into  oil-sands 
instead  of  water  strata.  A  blacksmith  boring  for  water  in  his  back  garden  struck 
an  oil  gusher  and  laid  the  foundations  of  one  of  America's  oil  cities.  In  those 
days,  it  is  curious  to  note,  the  wells  had  to  be  guarded  by  armed  men  to  keep  off 
intruders.  In  oil  determination,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  one  or  two 
standard  axioms  : 

1.  That  carbon  is  the  essential  basis  of  all  fuels,  and  when  combined  with 
hydrogen,  under  certain  chemical  forces  or  combinations,  provides  a 
substance  called  petroleum  (oil  from  the  rock). 
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2.  That  materials  suitable  for  this  change  belong  primarily  to  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdoms  ;  the  latter  in  a  lesser  degree. 

3.  That  crude  petroleum,  as  coal,  is  a  storage  of  the  sun's  rays. 

4.  That  there  is  a  definite  relationship  between  coal  and  oil  from  the  rock; 
that  there  are  more  similarities  than  dissimilarities,  and  when  distilled 
under  certain  treatment  both  have  their  residues  of  coke. 

ROCK-FORMATION. 

Based  on  actual  field  statistics,  a  chart  has  been  prepared  setting  out  on  one 
side  the  various  rock  periods,  and  on  the  other  side  the  countries  where  these 
rocks  will  be  found.  It  does  not,  however,  suggest  that  these  rocks  are  always  oil- 
containing  ;  that  would  be  a  fallacy.  Palaeozoic  rocks  embrace  the  rocks  of  the 
Carboniferous  Age,  when  vegetation  grew  in  such  abundant  luxuriance  that  ferns 
and  shrubs  shot  up  to  great  heights  ;  the  tallest  trees  of  modern  times  may  be  con- 
sidered miniature  in  comparison.  The  Triassic  period  had  also  a  prolific  growth, 
but  in  a  modified  stage.  The  Tertiary  period  was  still  more  modified,  but  never- 
theless abundant.  This  latter  period  was  before  the  advent  of  Palaeolithic  man,  with 
his  devastating  axe  and  fires,  a  "  genius  "  for  destroying.  Is  it  necessary  for  me 
to  tell  you  that  there  are  many  of  these  types  extant  to-day  ?  One  remarkable 
fact  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  nature  and  texture  cf  the  vegetation  of  these  respective 
periods  differed  ;  possibly  these  many  differences  may  account  for  the  varied 
grade  of  crude  oil  found.  It  is  interesting  here  to  note  that  over  80  per  cent, 
of  the  world's  production  is  drawn  from  the  Tertiary  rocks ;  the  balance  from  the 
Cretaceous  and  Palaeozoic  strata.  From  the  first  part  of  my  paper  it  is  obvious 
that  the  geologist  has  one  of  the  greatest  national  tasks  ever  entrusted 
to  man  to  perform,  if  the  future  new  oil-fields  of  the  world,  now  hidden 
deep  down  in  the  rocks,  are  to  be  brought  within  measurable  distance  of  the  drill. 
The  task  comprises  careful  geological  mapping  and  correlation  of  the  earth's  crusted 
rocks  and  the  bringing  of  them  into  categories  with  the  view  to  correlating  them 
with  the  existing  petroleum-bearing  rocks.  Many  geologists  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  study  of  present  oil-belts  in  sequence  is  not  only  interesting  but  helpful 
in  the  discovery  of  new  oil-fields. 

ROCK  CONTINUATION. 

To  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  this  heading,  if  we  refer  to  the  Cretaceous  rocks 
of  the  Europa-Mediterranean  series,  rich  in  carbonate  of  lime,  we  shall  find  on  the 
coast-line  of  the  Black  Sea,  at  Novorossisk,  what  appears  to  be  an  escarpment,  or 
sharp  cutting  down  of  the  rock-side,  through  water  action,  the  depth  of  the  cut  side 
being  over  300  feet ;  as  far  as  visibility  goes  this  appears  to  be  the  end  of  these 
Cretaceous  rocks  on  the  east.  Tracing  these  rocks  in  a  north-westerly  direction 
we  shall  find  them  coursing  toward  Europe,  across  the  Kertch  Straits  and  the  Crimea  ; 
then  through  the  European  Continent,  disappearing  for  a  time,  then  in  their  western 
course  sharply  outcropping  in  our  sister  Island,  Ireland. 
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Skilled  geologists,  backed  by  unlimited  capital,  must  be  prepared  to  go  forth 
and  cut  their  way  through  dense  bush  of  tropical  countries  or  spend  their  time  in 
barren  desert  lands,  or  even  explore  the  Arctic  regions.  Ten  years  ago,  to  suggest 
the  Arctic  Zone  as  petroliferous  would  have  been  courting  Colney  Hatch  or  some 
other  invigorating  sanatorium — a  suggestion  of  a  demented  scientist.  To-day, 
however,  we  find  that  Alaska  is  quickening  to  add  to  the  petroleum  supplies  of 
America  ;  it  has  been  disgorging  oil  from  many  places  in  that  region.  Now, 
through  these  factsbec  oming  known,  the  territory  which  interests  us  most,  the  Northern 
Territories  of  Canada,  are  being  more  systematically  explored  for  petroleum.  The 
latter  end  of  last  year  a  vast  region  in  the  environments  of  the  Mackenzie  Kiver 
gave  serious  indications  that  this  region  was  rich  in  oil,  suggesting  one  of  the  greatest 
oil-fields  in  the  world.  Under  Dr.  Bosworth,  assisted  by  several  other  well-known 
geologists,  an  exploratory  party  set  out  to  discover  the  highly  petroliferous  character 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  were  able  to  declare  the  basin  of  that  river  petroliferous. 
Starting  from  Athabasca,  the  expedition  coursed  the  rivers,  penetrated  the  forest 
for  close  upon  two  thousand  miles  northward  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  In  the  OH  News 
of  November  13  last,  there  is  a  reasonable  description  of  the  area.  Here  the  rocks 
are  partly  of  Palaeozoic  character.  At  Fort  Norman,  on  the  Mackenzie  Kiver,  a 
well  has  been  brought  in  giving  an  initial  flow  of  2,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day,  at  a  com- 
paratively shallow  depth  of  800  feet.  The  oil  is  of  a  very  high  grade  of  a  paraffin- 
base — not  asphaltic-base,  as  has  been  reported.  The  area  is  vast ;  the  transport, 
however,  is  difficult,  but  the  difficulties  can  easily  be  overcome.  It  is  contemplated, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Standard  oil  Company,  to  build  a  pipe-line  across  the 
Yukon,  through  Alaska  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  there  make  a  large  and  important 
oiling-station  and  port. 

NORTH-WEST  TERRITORIES. 

The  well  referred  to  is  the  first  well  in  the  North-West  Territory,  a  province  about 
the  size  of  Europe.  This  oil  is  not  related  at  all  to  the  Calgary  oil.  It  is  an  entirely 
different  formation,  and  is  nearly  2,000  miles  away  from  Calgary.  The  strike  of  oil  is 
the  direct  consequence  of  geological  work.  It  is  the  first  hole,  and  was  put  down  at 
the  spot  selected  to  give  a  definite  "  yes  or  no  '"'  for  a  large  region.  The  series  of 
strata,  now  proved  to  be  petroliferous,  extend  over  a  very  large  area.  This  is  an 
oil  region  comparable  with  Mexico  or  Oklahoma — there  will  be  many  oil-fields.  It 
is  the  largest  oil-region  in  the  Empire,  and  quite  possibly  the  largest  in  the  world. 
This  first  well  appears  to  be  a  producer  of  at  least  a  thousand  barrels  a  day,  and 
probably  thousands.  The  oil,  as  I  say,  is  of  high  quality,  with  paraffin  base  and  large 
percentage  of  petrol.  The  cost  of  making  the  first  test  was  great.  We  may  be  sure 
it  was  undertaken  only  with  the  certainty  that  a  success  at  this  spot  would  be  of 
great  value.  Some  hundreds  of  square  miles  are  now  leased,  and  thousands  of 
men  are  going  north  in  the  spring.  Many  will  travel  by  hydroplanes,  which  are 
already  at  the  starting-place.  Travel  into  the  north  is  difficult,  and  necessitates 
careful  preparation  months  beforehand  by  men  who  know  the  north.  The  people 
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who  have  made  their  investigations  are  a  full  year  ahead  of  those  to  whom  it  is 
new.  The  Company  which  has  obtained  the  first  oil  and  the  first  leases  will  pipe  its 
oil  out  to  an  American  port  on  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Alaska  which  extends  down 
the  west  of  British  Columbia,  shutting  it  off  from  the  sea.  This  implies  eventually 
an  important  American  naval  base  off  the  west  border  of  British  Columbia.  This 
oil  region  appears  remote  to-day,  but  progress  is  wonderfully  quick  in  a  country 
like  Canada,  especially  where  there  is  oil. 

HIMALAYAS  AND  PRAIRIES. 

Geologists  may  also  have  to  explore,  and  in  a  systematic  manner  too,  such 
mountains  as  the  Himalayas,  Mount  Nero,  the  Andes,  as  well  as  the  Rockies.  I 
believe  the  flanks  of  the  Himalayas  will  afford  much  to  interest  the  petroleum  tech- 
nologist. They  may  even  have  to  wander  over  far-off  prairies  of  Canada,  or  the 
veldts  of  Africa,  or  the  plains  of  Australia,  or  the  coastlines  of  important  seas  and 
rivers — the  Arabian  Sea,  the  various  straits  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic,  or 
the  Ganges,  the  Brahmaputra,  the  Irrawaddy,  and  the  Nile.  There  are,  however, 
two  initial  difficulties  which  seem  to  me  will  present  themselves.  Firstly,  the  dearth 
of  geologists  ;  secondly,  the  dearth  of  capital  from  British  sources.  American 
business  methods  differ  somewhat  from  ours,  nevertheless  they  offer  a  practical 
solution.  Every  American  geologist  is  accompanied  by  a  solicitor  and  a  banker. 
After  an  examination  has  been  concluded  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  geologist,  the 
solicitor  buys  and  the  banker  pays  ;  all  this  is  done  in  the  house  of  the  owner,  and 
before  any  information  leaks  out.  A  British  geologist,  after  inspection,  invariably 
returns  home  to  report  and  advise  purchase.  In  the  meantime  the  news  leaks  out 
and  the  American  appears,  fully  empowered,  and  buys  over  the  head  of  "  Mr. 
Geologist "  of  Great  Britain.  Happily  this  method  is  rapidly  disappearing  from 
our  commercial  code  and  the  tables  are  reversed.  But  there  is  room  for  all — America, 
France,  Italy,  and  Britain.  A  minor  difficulty  can  also  be  mentioned,  and  that 
is  the  absence,  sometimes,  of  all-round  petroleum  men. 

The  Institution  of  Petroleum  Technologists  is  a  "  live-wire  "  in  furthering  petro- 
leum science,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  my  worthy  chairman  this  afternoon 
has  been  President  of  the  Institution  for  the  last  two  years,  and  that  Sir  Frederick 
W.  Black  has  given  valiant  service  ;  he  is  a  true  British  champion  of  the  cause  now 
being  discussed  with  you  this  afternoon.  With  intense  study  and  much  time,  the 
Institution  with  others  has  succeeded  in  providing  centres  where  young  men  can 
pursue  their  studies  and  even  graduate  as  full-blown  B.Sc.'s  in  the  technics  of  oil. 
Several  Chairs  have  been  instituted  in  our  Universities,  and  before  long  it  might 
b  e  that  a  Petroleum  Chair  will  be  instituted  in  every  University  in  British  territory. 
Facilities  are  also  in  contemplation  for  students,  during  their  vacation,  to  visit  and 
work  on  oil-fields  and  in  that  way  obtain  practical  experience.  During  the  time 
they  will  be  staffed  and  housed  and  everything  done  to  make  them  take  an  interest 
in  their  work.  In  this  work  the  Institution  maintains  the  most  cordial  relations 
with  the  American  Government,  the  American  Geological  Survey,  and  the  American 
Universities.  The  literature  of  the  Institution  finds  its  "way  into  nearly  every 
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technical  training  centre  in  the  world  ;  in  fact,  the  sun  never  sets  on  the  Institution's 
activities.  What  is  the  result  ?  you  may  say.  The  result  is  that  to-day  we  can 
send  out  complete  British  staffs  to  operate  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  West  India  Islands,  or  Antilles,  close  to  the  coasts  of  Florida  and  Venezuela, 
are  interesting  islands  from  the  point  of  oil  production  ;  these  islands  act  as  a  kind  of 
dividing  line  between  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Trinidad  is, 
however,  the  favourite,  but  its  area  is  not  extensive,  only  1,754  square  miles.  The 
first  well  to  test  the  oil  possibilities  of  the  Island  was  put  down  in  1902,  and  in  1903 
and  1904  four  other  wells  were  drilled,  with  Mr.  Kandolph  Rust  as  pioneer.  In  1903 
the  Government  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Cunningham  Craig,  B.A.,  F.G.S., 
then  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland,  and  later  appointed  Sir  John  Cadman, 
D.Sc.,  K.C.M.G.  (then  Professor  Cadman),  mining  engineer.  These  two  British 
representatives  did  great  service  in  making  Trinidad  what  it  is  to-day.  In  1904 
the  Guayagauyare  Mayaro  section  was  geologically  mapped  ;  this  was  the  foundation 
of  Trinidad's  steady  shot  to  commercial  prosperity. 

Rock  structures  can  be  divided  into  (1)  the  Northern  Range,  (2)  the  Central 
Range,  (3)  and  the  Southern  Range.  With  the  exception  of  certain  metamorphosed 
rock  of  doubtful  age  and  isolated  cretaceous  patches,  Tertiary  rocks  predominate  ; 
the  thickness  of  the  strata  goes  up  to  6,000  and  in  places  6,500  feet ;  and  the  rocks 
have  three  main  horizons,  namely,  the  La  Brea  sands  (Pitch  Lake  deposits),  the 
Rio  Blanco  oil  sands  (1,400  to  1,500  feet  below  No.  1  horizon),  and  Galeota  petrol- 
iferous group  (3,600  to  4,000  feet  further  down) ;  this  latter  is  lying,  as  the  French- 
man would  say,  "  presque  "  to  the  base  of  the  Tertiary  beds.  The  famous  Stoll- 
meyer  well,  drilled  in  June  1912,  had  an  initial  flow  of  over  2,400  barrels  per  day, 
and,  after  two  years  flowing,  gave  at  the  rate  of  120  barrels.  Another  well  (No.  42) 
gave  an  initial  flow  of  24,000  barrels  per  day  for  several  days,  but  the  well  was  set 
on  fire  by  the  act  of  some  careless  workman  striking  a  match  in  the  danger  zone. 
Some  countries  will  clap  in  prison  men  who  even  have  matches  on  their  person  when 
in  the  oil  zone. 

The  oils  vary  in  gravity  from  0-975  to  0-810,  giving  from  4  per  cent,  petrol  up 
to  as  high  as  40  per  cent.  The  heavier  oils  are  from  the  first  horizons,  and  the  lighter 
oils  from  the  lowest  horizon.  Many  people  believe  that  the  oils  are  only  from  an 
asphaltic  base ;  but  this  is  not  so.  A  consignment  of  100  tons  of  oil  was  shipped 
to  this  country  and  gave  44  per  cent,  petrol,  and  in  so  doing  established  a  paraffin- 
base.  To  indicate  some  of  the  valuable  assistance  rendered  by  the  Government 
in  times  gone  by,  Mr.  Alexander  Duckham  tells  the  story  that  a  certain  company 
in  this  far-off  land  applied  to  be  allowed  to  put  down  tankage  for  loading  steamers. 
The  Government  agreed  it  was  necessary  that  permission  should  be  given,  and  as 
Sir  John  Cadman  (then  Professor  Cadman)  was  on  the  island  at  the  time  they 
consulted  him  in  regard  to  the  decision  that  should  be  arrived  at.  They  told 
him  they  thought  no  tank  should  have  a  capacity  greater  than  5  tons.  While 
agreeing  with  them,  Sir  John  said  he  thought  they  had  forgotten  the  O's,  and  he 
proceeded  to  add  on  three  O's  after  the  5. 

Working  costs  are  not  heavy,  but  road-making  sometimes  is  a  big  item — as  much 
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as  £1,000  a  mile.  The  actual  boring  should  not  exceed  £5,000,  and  wells  have  been 
bored  at  a  cost  of  £1,000,  plus,  of  course,  machinery,  etc.  No  records  of  produc- 
tion were  kept  up  to  1907.  From  1908  to  1914  nearly  2,000,000  barrels  were  pro- 
duced from  174  wells.  The  production  for  1919  can  be  taken  as  2,780,000  barrels  ; 
so  we  see  a  very  great  improvement  in  our  own  colony.  In  drilling  through  soft 
Tertiary  clays  and  sands,  the  usually  soft  and  caving  ground  and  the  velocity  of 
flowing  sands  have  to  be  considered,  especially  when  gas  is  in  much  evidence.  The 
Colombia  mud  volcano  occasionally  becomes  very  active.  It  has  been  known  to 
shoot  up  tons  of  plastic  clay,  with  fragments  of  rock  and  shale,  hurling  them  up 
hundreds  of  feet  into  the  air.  These  actions  were  so  violent  in  1911  that  an  island 
made  its  appearance  in  Erin,  and  the  fire  of  the  erupting  cone  burnt  for  over 
fifteen  hours.  Modified  activity  has  been  displayed  in  Barbados,  where  wells, 
when  brought  in,  are  worth  between  25  to  100  barrels  a  day. 

Australia,  like  Canada,  has  its  possibilities.  In  Queensland  certain  borings 
were  put  down  at  Roma,  where  in  the  sandy  shales  and  sandstones  oil-gas  in  certain, 
quantities  was  struck.  The  measuring  of  the  gas-flow  has  been  difficult  to  carry 
out,  because  of  the  water  difficulty.  The  volume  of  the  flow  is  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  aperture  through  which  the  flow  takes  place.  In  one  well,  however, 
some  44,625  c.ft.  of  gas,  accompanied  by  39,411  gallons  of  water  per  24  hours, 
flowed  for  some  years ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  exists  oil-gas  in  enormous 
quantities. 

The  method  of  treatment  of  oil-gas  for  petrol  is  interesting.  The  illuminating 
value  is  put  at  24  candles  as  against  methane  gas  at  5  candles.  The  oil-gas  with 
petrol  at  5d.  per  gallon  can  be  commercially  produced  and  sold  at  a  profit. 

CANADIAN  GAS-FIELDS. 

In  addition  to  its  possibilities  as  an  oil-field  country,  Canada  possesses  enormous 
gas-fields.  The  area  of  this  great  Dominion  is  3,654,000  sq.  miles ;  it  is  a  country 
which  has  been  more  or  less  geologically  determined  and  the  volumes  of  natural 
gas  ascertained.  In  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  pre-Cambrian  to  Triassic, 
with  strips  of  Devonian,  characterise  the  rock-structure  of  this  part  of  Canada.  The 
shales  here  are  rich  and  poor,  like  the  West  End  of  London.  I  have  taken  samples 
of  these  shales,  which  on  test  gave  from  23  to  60  gallons  of  oil  to  the  one  ton  of  shale. 
The  gas-fields  are  more  or  less  prolific.  One  well  gave  150,000  c.ft.  of  gas  a  day ; 
another  well  gave  1,000,000  c.ft.  of  gas  a  day.  Some  of  the  oils  produced  have  been 
sold  as  high  as  7-50  dollars  per  barrel.  Welland,  Essex,  and  Kent  have  had  their 
gusher.  In  1911  natural  gas  approximated  4,000,000,000  c.ft.  Large  volumes 
were  transported  to  Detroit,  Toledo  (not  in  Spain),  and  Ohio.  In  Braht,  gas  equal 
to  10,000,000  c.ft.  monthly  was  produced.  The  oil  produced  in  this  latter  place 
had  a  specific  gravity  of  32  degrees  Beaume.  Kent  up  to  1911  produced  15,254,000,000 
c.ft.,  and  its  estimated  reserves  are  put  at  about  100,000,000,000  c.ft.  as  available 
for  treatment.  In  petroleum  the  Tilbury  and  Romney  fields  take  the  lead  at  411,588 
barrels. 
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INTERESTING  STATISTICS. 

Welland  County  as  an  initial  flow  gave  1,700,000  c.ft.  of  gas  a  day  ;  in  one  year 
the  production  was  56,000,000  c.ft.  Ontario  Province  gave  an  average  of  34,000,000 
c.ft.  per  day  on  one  year's  output.  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  are  also  gas- 
producers  ;  in  fact,  the  whole  area  of  certain  parts  of  Canada  demands  the  most 
scientific  and  detailed  examination.  It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  what 
quantity  of  gas  produced  would  be  suitable  for  condensation  into  petrol. 

In  1914  natural  gas  fetched  8d.  per  1,000  c.ft.,  and  34  per  cent,  was  used  by 
domestic  consumers  and  60  per  cent,  by  industries  ;  cost  of  distribution,  however, 
is  heavy.  The  value  of  the  gas  for  heating  purposes  is  unquestionably  more  than 
double  that  of  ordinary  gas  sold  as  high  as  2s.  4<Z.  per  1,000  c.ft. 

In  addition  to  methane  and  ethane,  the  heavier  hydrocarbons,  propane,  butane, 
etc.,  are  found.  These  gases  readily  condense  into  liquid  form  under  pressure  and 
cold,  and  produce  liquid  hydrocarbons  known  as  gasoline.  The  Americans  use  this 
gasoline  to  enrich  their  ordinary  petrol  before  it  leaves  the  refinery. 

A  plant  to  treat  1,000,000  c.ft.  a  day  cost  in  1916  £3,000.  In  America  profits 
of  25  per  cent.-,  50  per  cent.,  and  even  100  per  cent,  per  annum  are  made.  Some 
companies  have  made  as  much  as  £103  profit  a  day  out  of  each  well.  An  American 
method  extracts  1,200  gallons  of  condensates  from  300,000  c.fo.  of  gas.  The  wells 
have  been  known  to  last  twenty-nine  years. 


PETROLEUM  FIELDS  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  famous  Hardstoft  well,  which  yields  an  oil  of  high  specific  gravity,  has  cer- 
tainty produced  a  very  highly  valuable  oil.  Some  500  tons  of  this  oil  were  sold  by 
the  Government  to  the  Anglo-American  Oil  Company,  who  paid  £22  10s.  per  ton  for 
it.  The  yield  at  the  present  moment  is  not  large,  but  this  small  yield  should  not 
dishearten  pioneers  from  further  testing  the  structures  of  England  for  oil.  It  has 
been  conclusively  proved  that  oil  does  exist  in  these  rocks,  and  it  is  for  petroleum 
scientists  to  determine  how  the  oil  got  there  ;  whether  it  is  a  distillate  from  coal 
or  free  (natural)  petroleum  accumulated  in  the  rocks.  In  certain  parts  of  the  strata 
the  oil-sands  are  not  of  any  great  thickness,  some  2  feet,  and  probably  the  bore  was 
put  down  where  these  sands  were  thinning  out.  As  you  go  east,  however,  these 
oil-sands  undoubtedly  widen  out,  and  in  certain  parts  of  Nottinghamshire,  in  the 
Kelham  districts,  the  sands  have  widened  out  from  12  to  13  feet. 

At  this  juncture  I  should  like  to  say  how  indebted  the  British  people  are 
to  Lord  Cowdray.  Is  it  not  possible  yet  for  great  discoveries  to  be  made  in 
the  British  Isles  ?  People  talk  of  deep  wells  at  3,000  ft.  The  deepest  bores 
known  are  at  McDonald,  Pennsylvania,  15  miles  west  of  Pittsburgh — 7,200  feet ; 
and  that  at  Czuchou,  Upper  Silesia — 7,280  feet;  while  at  Virginia  a  bore  was 
put  down  7,310  feet  for  the  purpose  of  tapping  petroleum  and  gas  known  to 
exist  at  that  depth. 
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MEXICAN  OIL-FIELDS. 

At  one  time  Russia  produced  oil  at  the  rate  of  51  per  cent,  of  the  world's  supply. 
America  BO  developed  that  she  easily  out-witted  her  competitor.  To-day,  while 
being  the  largest  producer,  Mexico  is  tapping  her  heels,  and  almost  approxi- 
mating America's  output.  Mexico  spent  over  forty  years  boring  for  oil  and  only 
failure  met  her  at  every  point  on  her  oil  compass.  Here  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
I  say  we  never  need  be  disheartened  in  our  efforts  to  obtain  quantities  of  oil  in  the 
British  Isles.  In  1913  Mexico  produced  25,902,439  barrels  of  oil ;  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  1914  made  such  steady  progress,  rapid  at  times,  that  this  year  Mexico  will 
produce  between  a  third  and  one-half  of  America's  colossal  figure.  On  September 
30  last,  Mexico  in  nine  months  produced  over  102  million  barrels  of  various  oils  from 
her  territories.  The  production  of  Mexican  wells  can  best  be  illustrated  by  a  com- 
parison with  the  more  prolific  zones  in  America.  The  oldest  wells  in  the  latter  country 
are  in  the  Appalachian  region  and  number  about  100,000 ;  the  newest  region  is  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  with  400  wells,  and  an  average  yield  per  well  of  40  barrels  daily  ; 
the  Mid-Continent  field  (U.S.A.),  with  50,000  wells,  average  9  barrels  daily  ;  the  Cali- 
fornia field,  with  an  annual  production  of  100,000,000  barrels,  yields  an  average  of  30 
barrels  daily.  If  all  the  producing  wells  of  Mexico  are  taken  into  consideration,  we  find 
that  during  1919  the  average  production  per  well  was  approximately  1,000  barrels 
daily.  The  recognised  area  of  oil-lands  in  Mexico  are  the  Tampico  region,  Tuxpan 
region,  and  the  Tehuantepec  regions.  The  oils  to  the  north  have  a  specific  gravity 
of  0-986  to  0-9271  ;  at  Tuxpan  0-9090  ;  while  in  the  Tehuantepec  the  gravity  is  0-9032 
to  0-8641.  The  prolific  production  of  Mexican  wells  is  accounted  for  (1)  by  very 
great  porosity  of  the  rock,  the  network  of  caves  and  channels ;  and  (2)  by  hydro- 
static force  as  well  as  gas.  In  Mexico  we  have  an  economic  fact,  i.e.  one  Mexican 
well  is  worth  more  than  a  hundred  wells  in  many  other  oil-fields.  There  are  25  wells 
producing  more  than  600,000  barrels  per  day.  At  the  present  time  six  companies 
are  producing  7,000,000  barrels  per  month.  All  this  was  preceded  by  forty  years' 
disappointments.  The  salt  water  menace  has  been  operating  in  the  minds  of  many 
people.  One  man  said  Mexico  was  no  good  because  the  Potrero  del  Llano  well  turned 
to  salt  water  and  the  well  was  lost.  He  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  find  out  that 
the  self -same  well  produced,  before  it  turned  to  salt  water,  some  £10,000,000  worth 
of  oil.  To  show  you  the  wealth  of  Mexico,  let  me  record  the  Government's  statistics  : 
March  1919,  daily,  1,592,740  barrels  ;  November  1919,  daily,  1,995,223  barrels. 

INDIAN  EMPIRE  AND  THE  PACIFIC  ISLANDS. 

This  country  at  the  present  time  shows  great  possibilities  for  the  future  production 
of  oil  in  very  large  quantities.  We  can  certainly  look  towards  India  as  one  of  the 
potential  countries  to  contribute  to  British  Imperial  supply.  Petroleum  occurs  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Burma  (including  the  Arakan  Islands),  Assam,  the  Punjab,  and  in 
Baluchistan.  In  Upper  Burma  the  oil-fields  have  steadily  progressed  and  the  future 
of  the  territory  is  assured.  For  a  long  time  past,  boring  for  oil  has  been  carried  on 
in  Ramri  and  Cheduba  ;  two  distinct  classes  of  wells  are  brought  in  in  these  parts — 
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those  which  appear  to  communicate  with  a  natural  reservoir,  from  which  the  oil 
rises  with  considerable  rapidity,  and  those  sunk  in  rock  more  or  less  saturated  with 
petroleum,  from  which  the  oil  slowly  percolates  into  the  well.  Yenangyuang  and 
Yenangyat  fields  are  satisfactory  ;  there  are  much  richer  oil-sands  at  greater  depth 
than  drills  in  the  past  have  reached.  The  Pacific  Islands  (Borneo,  etc.)  are  to  be 
considered  future,  as  their  real  values  have  not  been  ascertained. 

PERSIAN  OIL-FIELDS. 

For  many  centuries  Persia  has  been  known  as  a  land  possessing  natural  petroleum. 
Persian  shahs  and  Armenian  emperors  had  disputes  over  Persian  oil  supplies,  for  even 
in  the  Middle  Ages  some  of  the  uses  of  petroleum  were  known  ;  and  it  is  now  generally 
recognised  that  it  formed  the  basis  of  the  famous  Greek  fire  which  burned  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  and  was  used  against  hostile  shipping.  In  1723,  when  the 
Russian  general,  Matushkin,  took  Baku,  the  great  oil  town  in  the  northern  section 
of  Persia,  Peter  the  Great  wrote  to  him  from  St.  Petersburg  :  "Of  white  petroleum 
send  one  thousand  poods,  or  as  much  as  possible,  and  find  here  a  refining  master." 
Naturally,  oil  in  those  distant  days  was  obtained  by  the  most  primitive  of  methods. 
In  many  places  oil  seeps  out  on  the  surface.  The  natives  dug  pits  and  collected 
this  seepage,  as,  in  fact,  they  still  do  for  their  local  needs.  And  some  of  this  oil  is 
already  so  refined  by  Nature — the  "  white  petroleum  "  to  which  Peter  the  Great 
referred — that  it  can  be  burned  in  lamps.  It  remained,  however,  for  modern 
scientific  methods  to  explore  and  develop  this  field.  One  of  the  companies  which 
sought  exploitation  of  oil  in  Persia  was  the  Persian  Bank  Mining  Rights  Corporation, 
which  was  formed  in  1890  and  failed  some  four  or  five  years  later.  Their  rights 
were  acquired,  however,  in  1901  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  K.  D'Arcy,  and  the  true  history 
)f  the  modern  oil  development  of  Persia  may  be  said  to  begin  with  this  remarkable 
pioneer  of  the  petroleum  industry.  It  was  his  vision  and  his  energy  which  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  splendid  superstructure  which  has  since  been  raised  by  other 
mds.  In  1901  Mr.  D'Arcy  sank  his  first  well  in  the  Karun  River  section.  Though 
drilled  to  a  depth  of  3,000  feet,  the  results  were  not  satisfactory — later  efforts, 
lowever,  have  been  much  better  rewarded.  Mr.  D'Arcy  then  moved  his  drilling 
juipment  to  the  Maidan-i-Naphtun  region,  and  here  in  1908  he  drilled  the  first  of 
the  wells  on  which  have  been  built  up  the  production  of  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil 
)mpany.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  stated  that  some  of  the  wells  in  this  region  have 
>een  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years  and  are  still  producing.  The  first  company 
)rmed  to  develop  the  D'Arcy  concession  was  named  the  First  Exploitation  Company, 
id  was  established  in  1903.  Its  earliest  operations  were  conducted  in  the  Karun 
liver  region,  but  later  it  was  limited  to  an  area  of  one  square  mile  at  Maidan-i- 
faphtun.  In  1905  another  company  was  formed,  the  Concessions  Syndicate,  of 
Glasgow,  which  was  largely  owned  by  the  Burmah  Oil  Company.  The  purpose  of 
this  new  company  was  also  the  development  of  the  D'Arcy  concession,  such  parts 
jf  it  as  were  not  already  being  developed  by  the  First  Exploitation  Company.  But 
work  of  tapping  a  new  oil-field,  however  rich,  and  building  up  a  great  industry 
necessarily  a  slow  and  expensive  one.  There  were  some  hard  and  discouraging 
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times  for  Mr.  D'Arcy  and  his  associates,  and  it  was  here  that  the  encouragement  and 
assistance  of  such  men  as  Lord  Fisher  and  Lord  Strathcona  were  especially  valuable. 
Lord  Fisher,  with  characteristic  prescience,  foresaw  the  future  importance  of  oil  as 
the  fuel  for  the  Royal  Navy  and  did  everything  he  could  to  ensure  for  England  the 
control  of  adequate  supplies.  Lord  Strathcona,  in  his  different  way  another  great 
Empire-builder,  assisted.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  establishment  in  1909  of  the 
Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company  that  the  future  of  the  Persian  oil-fields  was  definitely 
assured.  This  company  was  formed  to  take  over  from  the  earlier  companies  the 
entire  D'Arcy  concession.  Numerous  geological  surveys  have  been  made  of  the 
company's  territory,  and  exhaustive  reports  have  been  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  such  distinguished  experts  as  the  late  Sir  Boverton  Redwood,  H.  T.  Burls,  W.  H. 
Dalton,  and  B.  F.  Macrorie.  There  is  a  special  public  interest  in  these  future  prospects 
of  the  Anglo-Persian  Company,  on  account  of  the  share  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  taken  in  its  financial  support.  Realising  the  necessity  of  safeguarding 
the  oil  supplies  of  the  Navy,  as  well  as  encouraging  British  enterprise  to  seek  out 
sources  of  oil  for  the  economic  needs  of  the  Empire,  the  British  Government  in  1914 
purchased  a  majority  financial  interest  in  the  company.  The  Australian  Govern- 
ment also  has  recently  entered  into  relations  with  the  Anglo-Persian  Company — 
though  naturally  on  a  much  smaller  scale — for  the  erection  of  a  refinery  in  Australia 
and  the  provision  of  an  adequate  supply  of  oil.  The  company  is  to  erect  and  operate 
the  Commonwealth  oil  refinery,  and  is  also  to  supply  it  with  a  definite  quantity  of 
crude  oil  yearly  until  such  time  as  Australia  is  in  a  position  to  furnish  oil  from  her 
own  fields.  The  facilities  possessed  by  the  Anglo-Persian  Company  for  refining 
and  distributing  its  supplies  are  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  will  no  doubt  be  augmented 
to  keep  pace  with  the  largely  increased  production  of  oil  which  may  be  expected  in 
the  next  few  years.  The  oil  from  the  Maidan-i-Naphtun  field  is  piped  145  miles 
through  two  pipe-lines  to  the  great  refinery  on  the  island  of  Abadan,  at  the  head  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.  These  pipe-lines  have  a  capacity  of  3,000,000  tons  of  crude  oil 
a  year.  Another  feature  of  the  operations  of  this  company  which  is  of  special 
importance  is  that  the  company  has  decided  to  go  into  refining  on  a  large  scale  in 
England.  Already  it  controls  the  large  plant  of  the  Scottish  Oils,  Limited,  and 
it  has  nearing  completion  near  Swansea,  South  Wales,  the  most  extensive  refinery 
in  the  British  Isles.  I  will  now  close  with  a  few  statistics  : 

Country.  1918.  1919. 

Roumania         8,730,236  6,352,929 

United  States  of  America      ..  355,927,716  377,719,000 

Canada 304,741  237,738 

Russia 40,456,182  34,284,000 

India 6,823,453  8,453,800 

Dutch  East  Indies       ..         ..  13,284,936  15,780,000 

Mexico 63,828,327  87,359,000 

Trinidad            2,082,068  2,780,000 

Egypt 2,079,750  1,682,250 

Persian,  etc.      . .  10,763,395  12,142,600 
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The  total  production  in  1919  was  recorded  at  558,692,519.  The  total  production 
for  1920  is  expected  to  greatly  exceed  that  by  many  millions  of  barrels.  In  con- 
clusion, I  shall  ask  the  Britisher  to  act  promptly,  work  well,  and  then  Lord  Fisher's 
efforts  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 

The  CHAIRMAN  said  he  considered  that  on  the  whole  Mr.  Howell  had  been  able  to  give 
an  encouraging  survey  of  the  oil  resources  of  the  British  Empire  and  of  resources 
within  its  control,  for  an  especial  significance  attached  to  prophecies  made  by  a  man 
who  had  had  a  geological  training.  Commercial  men  were  apt  to  be  optimistic ;  they 
looked  back  for,  say,  a  period  of  ten  years  and  saw  production  had  gone  up  year  by 
year,  and  because  that  had  happened  in  the  past  they  said  it  must  be  so  in  the 
future.  The  geologist  went  to  work  in  a  more  scientific  way.  He  was  glad  Mr.  Howell 
had  insisted  on  the  importance  of  a  union  of  forces — the  combination  of  geologists, 
chemists,  and  business  men  generally.  He  had  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the 
new  fields  in  the  north  of  Canada.  He  (the  Chairman)  was  in  America  not  long  ago 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  samples  of  the  oil,  which  struck  him  as  comparable 
very  much  with  the  oil  found  in  Derbyshire.  It  was,  at  any  rate,  of  a  similar  character. 
In  regard  to  Australia,  he  was  frankly  a  little  disappointed  at  Mr.  Howell's  earlier 
references  to  that  country,  but  what  he  said  later  was  somewhat  more  hopeful.  It 
was  important  to  keep  the  producer  and  the  user  of  oil  closely  in  touch  with  one 
another.  Taking  the  statistics  of  oil  consumption,  we  should  find  that  in  the  great 
oil-producing  countries  more  oil  was  used  per  head  of  population  than  in  those  which 
are  not  oil-producing,  so  that  in  making  calculations  as  to  the  length  of  time  oil 
would  last  in  a  particular  country  an  important  point  was  whether  you  took  the 
consumption  hi  one  country  or  the  other.  In  his  opinion  there  was  great  room  not 
only  for  the  elimination  of  waste,  but  for  the  extended  use  of  oil.  He  moved  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Howell  for  his  excellent  address. 

Sir  GEORGE  LE  HUNTE,  G.C.M.G.,  formerly  Governor  of  Trinidad,  who  seconded  the 
motion,  said  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  hi  that  island  when  the  present  develop- 
ment came  about.  But  his  first  connection  with  oil-fields  went  a  good  deal  further 
back,  for  when  he  was  studying  for  the  Bar  his  chief  was  counsel  for  a  well-known 
financial  adviser  at  that  time,  and  figured  in  the  celebrated  Canadian  Oil  Well  case, 
where  the  fact  came  out  that  a  certain  cute  Yorkshireman  had  obtained  money  from 
investors  by  planting  barrels  of  oil  underground,  and  when  people  came  to  look  at 
the  ground  he  took  them  about  here  and  there — first  to  one  place,  where  he  might 
not  be  successful,  and  then  to  another,  where  he  tapped  the  barrel.  He  remembered 
seeing  "  Well  No.  42,"  that  had  been  shown  on  the  screen ;  the  fire  at  that  well 
lasted  for  days  and  nights,  and  was  a  magnificent  spectacle.  There  was  also  shown 
on  the  screen  a  photograph  of  the  great  reservoir  which  was  being  made  to  receive 
the  flow  of  a  great  oil-well  hi  Mexico.  This  reminded  him  of  what  happened  in  earlier 
days  in  Trinidad.  A  man  had  found  oil  in  a  certain  gully.  It  would  be  a  fine  thing, 
he  thought,  and  would  save  a  great  deal  of  money,  to  dam  up  the  end  of  the  gully 
next  to  the  sea,  and  indeed  he  did  form  a  beautiful  reservoir,  but  he  quite  forgot  that 
oil  is  lighter  than  water,  and  so,  when  the  rain  came  down,  all  the  oil  floated  over  the  top 
of  the  dam  into  the  sea.  Sir  George  then  spoke  of  the  great  services  to  Trinidad  rendered 
by  Mr.  Randolph  Rust,  who  he  thought  had  not  always  received  the  credit  that 
was  due  to  him  as  a  pioneer,  by  Mr.  Cunningham  Craig,  and  by  Sir  John  Cadman. 
The  public  did  not  really  know  how  well  their  interests  had  been  safeguarded  in  that 
island.  The  authorities  were  very  much  abused  at  the  time  and  told  they  were  short- 
sighted and  unprogressive,  but  they  made  a  hard-and-fast  rule  that  they  would  not 
give  a  prospecting  licence  to  any  company  which  could  not  satisfy  them  ihey  had 
sufficient  capital  to  make,  at  any  rate,  a  working  start.  In  this  way  the  public  were 
saved  from  embarking  in  a  number  of  wild-cat  schemes.  It  was  impossible  for  him 
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to  express  his  admiration  for  the  geologists.  Everything  depended  on  the  geologist 
in  the  first  instance — if  he  was  right  your  fortune  was  made ;  if  he  was  wrong  you 
were  ruined.  Then,  when  the  geologist  had  advised  where  the  first  bore  should  be 
made,  there  came  forward  another  set  of  highly-skilled  men — the  drillers — and  a  great 
deal  depended  upon  these  in  marring  or  in  making  a  success  of  the  enterprise.  Refer- 
ence had  been  made  in  the  paper  to  the  boring  for  oil  in  the  extreme  north-west  of 
Canada  and  he  would  very  much  like  to  know  whether,  in  the  temperature  of  the 
frozen  north,  the  piping  of  oil  was  a  practicable  proposition. 

Mr.  HOWELL  replied  that  very  much  would  depend  of  course  on  the  character  of 
the  oil.  In  this  case  the  oil  was  of  a  very  light  character,  and  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  be  liquid  at  an  extremely  low  temperature. 

Mr.  GEORGE  HUGHES  said  there  was  a  belief  in  some  quarters  that  the  world  was 
about  to  run  short  of  oil,  but  he  thought  from  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  that 
we  were  not  going  to  suffer  a  dearth,  at  any  rate  immediately.  As  regarded  Trinidad, 
he  pointed  out  that  the  rivers  Amazon  and  Orinoco  had  for  ages  been  carrying  down  their 
course  vast  quantities  of  vegetable  matter.  These  currents  passed  Trinidad  and  Venezuela, 
which  would  serve  as  a  sort  of  net  for  this  floating  matter,  and  he  suggested  that 
that  was  probably  the  origin  of  the  oil-fields  and  pitch-lake  of  Trinidad. 

Dr.  OBMANBY  remarked  that  an  optimist  had  been  defined  as  a  man  who  hoped 
to  borrow  money  from  a  Hebrew  and  lend  it  at  a  profit  to  an  Aberdonian.  In  com- 
parison with  such  a  man  Mr.  Howell  was  a  super-optimist.  He  had  said  that  in 
America  the  supply  was  not  falling  off,  and  did  not  think  it  would.  In  that  opinion 
Mr.  Howell  was  in  conflict  with  many  authorities,  and  the  fact  that  the  energies  of 
the  American  people  were  being  directed  to  acquiring  additional  supplies  indicated 
their  belief  that  their  supplies  would  not  keep  up  with  their  demands.  If  oil  did 
exist  in  the  extreme  north  of  Canada,  the  bringing  of  that  oil  into  the  hands  of  the 
public  would  be  a  long  and  expensive  process,  while  all  the  time  other  districts  were 
being  drawn  upon  at  a  speed  that  was  growing  year  by  year  and  almost  month  by 
month.  It  seemed  to  him  we  had  reason  to  be  glad  that  English  firms  had  been 
sufficiently  progressive  to  get  a  good  share  of  the  output  from  such  countries  as  Mexico. 
It  was  indeed  important  that  we  should  get  into  our  hands  as  many  immediate  sources 
of  supply  as  possible  until  such  time  as  other  possible  resources  were  developed.  It 
seemed  almost  a  sin  that  this  valuable  and  comparatively  rare  commodity  should  be 
burnt  at  all  under  boilers,  and  he  wished  to  emphasise  the  point  that  the  direction 
of  progress  should  be  towards  increasing  the  dimensions  and  reducing  the  cost  of 
internal  combustion  engines,  which  would  enable  us  to  generate  as  much  power  with 
a  few  cwts.  of  oil  as  could  be  generated  with  a  ton  of  oil  burnt  under  the  boiler. 

Mr.  HOWELL  responded,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  also  given  to  the  Chairman  for 
presiding. 


ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE  AND  OVER-SEAS  CLUB  AND 
PATRIOTIC    LEAGUE. 

AFTER  some  twenty  months'  work  and  a  large  number  of  meetings,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  consider  whether  a  working  arrangement  for  amalgamation 
between  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  the  Over-Seas  Club  and  Patriotic  League 
could  be  devised,  have  with  great  regret  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  amal- 
gamation as  contemplated  in  their  report  of  January  28,  1920,  is  not  practicable. 
The  main  difficulties  which  have  arisen  may  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows  : 

(1)  No  scheme  of  uniform  subscription  could  be  arranged.    Recently  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  have  found  it  necessary  to  increase  their  rates  of  subscription, 
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which  were  already  largely  in  excess  of  those  paid  by  the  members  of  the  Over-Seas 
Club  and  Patriotic  League.  The  latter  body  are  convinced  that  any  further  increase 
of  their  rates  of  subscription  would  be  fatal  to  the  success  of  their  organisation. 
Consequently,  the  previous  disparity  has  now  been  accentuated  and  constitutes  a 
grave  obstacle  to  amalgamation. 

(2)  Arising  out  of  the  foregoing  difficulty  is  the  question  of  classification  of  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Society.    The  existing  rules  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
provide  for  full  and  limited  privileges  at  varying  rates  of  subscription.     If  the  much 
smaller  payment  made  by  the  Over-Seas  Club  and  Patriotic  League  members  was 
to  carry  with  it  any  real  privileges  in  the  Joint  Society,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
their  members  to  occupy  a  separate  wing  of  the  joint  building.     The  suggestion 
that  they  should  have  the  privilege  of  using  the  whole  of  the  joint  building  for 
a  period  of  one  month  in  any  year  when  visiting  London  is  now  thought  to  be 
impracticable. 

(3)  Another  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  a  joint  magazine  to  suit  the  needs 
of  both  Societies  cannot  be  devised.     Originally,  it  was  hoped  that  when  amalga- 
mation had  been  effected,  it  would  be  possible  for  the  joint  societies  to  speak  to  their 
members  with  one  voice  throughout  the  Empire.     On  closer  consideration,  it  was 
agreed  that  it  was  absolutely  essential,  owing  to  the  different  character  of  the  two 
Societies,  to  retain  UNITED  EMPIRE  and  Over-Seas  in  their  existing  form  as  separate 
publications.    To   attempt  to   combine  them  would  probably  result  in  impaiiing 
their  utility  and  existing  success,  with  consequent  financial  loss. 

(4)  In  the  course  of  the  discussions,  the  original  idea  of  complete  amalgamation 
has  insensibly  developed  in  the  direction  of  a  looser  federation,  but  the  success  of 
this  form  of  union  would  largely  depend  upon  the  existence  of  a  joint  building. 
The  Over-Seas  Club  and  Patriotic  League  have,  however,  now  decided  not  to  proceed 
further  with  the  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  that  portion  of  the  island  site  (the 
Turkish  Baths'  building)  which  was  to  be  set  apart  for  the  use  of  their  members. 
This  was  a  new  and  important  factor  in  the  situation. 

After  close  examination  of  the  existing  position,  the  decision  announced  at  the 
beginning  of  this  statement  was  reached.  It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  state  that 
the  negotiations  have  been  harmonious  throughout,  and  that  the  final  decision  was 
unanimously  arrived  at. 

The  Councils  of  both  Societies  feel  sure  that  though  amalgamation  has  not  been 
attained,  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  the  Over-Seas  Club  and  Patriotic  League 
will  continue  to  work  independently  in  a  spirit  of  friendly  co-operation  for  the  ideal 
of  United  Empire  which  they  both  have  at  heart.  In  this  connection,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  two  Societies,  together  with  the  Victoria 
League,  already  exists  for  the  purpose  of  co-ordinating  their  activities,  and  it  is 
proposed  that  meetings  of  this  Committee  should  in  future  take  place  at  more  frequent 
intervals. 
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Imperial  Statistics. — It  has  been  recommended  that  a  central  Bureau  of  Statistics 
should  be  established  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  "  obtaining,  collating,  examioing, 
and  publishing  statistics  which  bear  upon  the  conditions  and  resources  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  relations  of  its  members  with  one  another  and  with  the  rest  of  the  world." 
Several  of  the  overseas  Governments,  including  those  of  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  India, 
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are  understood  to  have  expressed  their  approval  of  the  schrmr.  which  was  supported  also 
by  the  Empire  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  the  Canadian  Conference. 

The  services  of  an  adequately  equipped  establishment  for  the  sifting  and  judicious 
selecting  of  the  statistical  facts  of  the  Empire,  to  be  maintained  on  a  proportionate 
basis  by  all  the  component  parts  of  the  Empire,  should  be  of  considerable  value  and 
assistance  in  promoting  Imperial  interests. 

CANADA. 

Prompt  Payments  by  Soldier-settlers. — It  is  announced  that  returned  soldiers,  settled 
on  the  land  in  Ontario  under  the  Soldier  Settlement  Board  plan,  made  payments  of 
interest  and  principal  due  on  November  1,  1920,  amounting  to  $220,772.  The  whole 
amount  due  on  that  date  was  $222,675.  Seventy  per  cent,  of  the  1,142  soldier -farmers 
whose  payments  were  due  promptly  met  their  obligations,  amounting  to  $125,045,  and 
the  balance  was  made  up  by  eighty-five  settlers,  who  paid  off  their  entire  loans  or  a 
considerable  portion  of  them  in  advance.  The  Soldier  Settlement  Board  has  received 
interim  reports  from  its  other  branch  offices  throughout  the  country,  showing  that  its 
settlers  are  generally  meeting  their  payments  promptly.  The  total  amount  received 
by  the  Board  so  far  from  this  source  is  over  $1,000,000  dollars.  The  large  number 
of  settlers  who  are  repaying  in  full  their  stock  and  equipment  loans,  which  run  for 
six  years,  and  their  land  loans,  which  run  for  twenty-five  years,  is  a  very  satisfactory 
feature  of  the  reports.  Board  officials  express  great  satisfaction  with  results  following 
the  first  due  period,  which  show  that  splendid  progress  is  being  made,  and  that  the 
great  majority  of  soldier-settlers  will  make  good.  The  Provincial  Irrigation  project 
at  the  settlement  south  of  Penticton,  British  Columbia,  is  advancing  satisfactorily. 
About  450  men  are  employed  on  the  work,  most  of  whom  are  returned  soldiers.  By 
the  spring,  it  is  expected  that  the  work  will  be  completed,  when  it  should  be  possible 
to  bring  another  4,000  acres  of  good  land  under  cultivation. 

Canadian  Linen. — Canada  is  now  manufacturing  her  own  linen  from  the  home-grown 
flax.  The  enterprise  was  started  in  Ontario,  where  a  plant  capable  of  an  enormous 
output  has  been  established  for  the  manufacture  of  fine-grade  linens,  the  entire  pro- 
cess of  weaving,  bleaching,  finishing,  etc.,  being  accomplished  for  the  first'  time  within 
the  Dominion.  This  may  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer  movement  in  what  is  likely  to 
become  an  important  industry  in  Canada. 

Projects  affecting  Vancouver. — It  seems  probable  that  Vancouver  will  shortly  become 
the  first  "  free  port "  on  the  North  American  Continent.  This  will  be  accomplished  by 
the  establishment  of  a  "  foreign  trade  area,"  in  which  goods  for  transhipment  may  be 
handled  without  payment  of  duty.  Facilities  for  grading,  sorting,  and  mixing  foreign 
merchandise  for  reshipment  will  be  provided,  and  duty  will  be  paid  only  on  goods 
designated  for  the  Canadian  market  and  shipped  out  of  the  foreign  trade  area.  Plans 
for  a  trans-continental  highway,  to  be  known  as  the  "  King's  International  Highway," 
to  follow  the  shortest  and  most  feasible  route  between  Montreal  and  Vancouver,  seem 
likely  to  be  adopted  in  the  near  future.  This  route  has  been  mapped  out  and 
surveyed  to  pass  through  Ottawa,  Mattawa,  North  Bay,  Sudbury,  Sault  Ste  Marie, 
Winnipeg,  across  the  prairie  to  Macleod,  Crow's  Nest  Pass,  Fernie,  Cranbrook,  and  thence 
to  Vancouver. 

Fox  Farming. — The  breeding  of  foxes  for  their  fur  has  developed  into  a  sound  com- 
mercial enterprise  in  Canada.  In  Prince  Edward  Island  alone  there  are  about  275 
fox  farms,  embracing  at  least  4,000  pair  of  breeding  foxes.  During  the  season  1918- 
19,  approximately  5,000  skins  were  put  up  for  sale  at  prices  ranging  from  $250  to 
$1,000.  Ranches  are  established  also  in  New  Brunswick,  Quebec,  Ontario,  and  Manitoba, 
and  the  pelts  produced  are  practically  all  exported.  Present  results  go  to  prove  that 
the  revenue  obtained  from  this  industry  might  be  greatly  increased  if  the  farms  were 
all  run  on  more  scientific  lines,  for  the  average  yield  on  individual  ranches  is  much 
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higher  in  some  cases  than  in  others.  The  factors  responsible  for  the  low  average 
rate  of  increase  are  believed  to  be  infectious  diseases,  parasites,  food  poisoning,  and 
imperfect  nutrition,  but  it  is  the  failure  fully  to  solve  the  problem  of  nutrition  that 
occasions  the  most  serious  losses  to  the  industry. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Disorganised  Mails. — Before  the  war,  the  New  Zealand  Postal  Service  was  con- 
spicuous for  its  efficiency,  and  its  rapid  deterioration  since  is  a  matter  for  regret. 
During  the  war,  it  was  recognised  as  inevitable  that  the  carrying  of  mails  between 
Great  Britain  and  New  Zealand  would  be  irregular,  but  it  does  not  now  seem  un- 
reasonable to  complain  of  the  present  service,  which  shows  little  sign  of  improvement. 
The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  existing  mail  contracts  between  the  Dominion 
Government  and  the  Union  Steamship  Company  for  the  trans -Pacific  services  via  San 
Francisco  and  via  Vancouver  will  be  due  for  revision.  Meantime  these  two  trans- 
Pacific  services,  which  should  maintain  a  regular  fortnightly  service,  frequently  arrive 
about  the  same  time,  and  sometimes  go  out  together,  or  with  no  more  than  four  days' 
interval.  To  make  up  for  this  irregularity,  mails  are  occasionally  sent  by  cargo  vessels 
via  Panama,  or  by  boats  that  trade  between  Sydney  and  San  Francisco,  reaching  New 
Zealand  via  Australia,  but  this  is  hardly  a  satisfactory  alternative.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  present  period  of  inefficiency  is  drawing  to  a  close. 

AFRICA. 

Value  Of  the  Oil  Palm. — The  palm  oil  and  palm  kernels  of  commerce  are  both 
obtained  from  the  fruit  of  the  African  oil  palm.  Both  these  materials  are  at  present 
produced  from  trees  growing  wild  in  the  forests  of  West  Africa,  and  largely  in  British 
West  Africa,  where  the  industry  is  a  most  important  one.  Large  quantities  of  palm 
oil  are  used  as  food  in  West  Africa,  and,  in  addition,  many  thousands  of  tons  are 
sent  annually  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  countries,  where  the  oil  is  used  for 
making  soap  and  candles  and,  to  some  extent,  in  the  preparation  of  edible  fats.  There 
is  also  a  big  export  trade  in  palm  kernels,  the  oil  of  which  is  largely  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  margarine.  The  valuable  nature  of  these  products  obtained  from 
the  wild  oil  palm  in  West  Africa  has  led  to  trials  being  made  elsewhere  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  palms  in  properly  kept  plantations.  Success  has  been  obtained  already 
on  such  plantations  in  Sumatra  and  Malaya,  where  the  palm  grows  well,  and  there 
is  every  probability  of  the  African  oil  palm  becoming  a  plantation  crop  of  great 
importance  in  the  Eastern  tropics. 

INDIA. 

Wheat  for  Export. — The  high  prices  induced  by  the  general  fear  of  a  world-shortage 
of  wheat  should  be  somewhat  reduced  as  a  result  of  the  announcement  that  the  Indian 
Government  intend  to  release  400,000  tons  for  export,  coupled  with  the  news  that  the 
harvests  of  North  America  and  the  Argentine  are  expected  to  be  plentiful  this  season. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  knowledge  that  India  was  in  a  position  to  afford  such  substantial 
assistance  was  not  forthcoming  earlier,  when  the  Royal  Commission  on  Wheat  Supplies 
was  considering  its  recommendations,  but  the  last  weeks  of  the  monsoon  are  always 
critical,  and  it  is  never  safe  to  speculate  on  the  season's  wheat  production  until  almost 
the  end  of  the  rains.  Exports  are  only  considered  after  the  most  careful  estimates 
of  the  internal  requirements  of  the  country  have  been  made,  so  that  in  the  event 
of  high  world  prices  and  keen  demand,  the  population,  of  India  may  be  protected  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  effects  of  such  fluctuations.  The  400,000  tons  surplus  allotted 
for  export  is  to  be  shipped  from  Karachi  up  to  the  end  of  March,  provided  that  the 
amount  can  be  purchased  within  a  fixed  price  limit.  If  the  winter  harvest  of  food- 
grains  turns  out  to  be  sufficiently  plentiful  to  meet  the  internal  demand  for  wheat, 
the  exportable  surplus  may  ultimately  be  increased. 
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HONO-KONO. 

Commercial  Training  at  the  University— The  University  of  Hong-Kong  has  recently 
introduced  Commerce  into  its  curriculum,  and  the  course  of  study  for  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Commerce  includes  lectures  on  industry,  trade,  and  transport.  The  assistance 
of  the  Acting  British  Commercial  Secretary  has  been  obtained,  and  the  University  is 
approaching  manufacturers  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  for 
exhibition  lantern  slides  and,  if  possible,  cinematograph  films  illustrating  various 
industries. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  PROMOTIONS  MADE  BY  THE  SECRETARY  FOR 
THE  COLONIES,  JANUARY  1921. 

THE  following  appointments  have   been   made   by  the  Secretary   of  State   for   the   Colonies 
during  January  1921  : 


Name, 
Capt.  J.  W.  Hayes,  M.R.C.V.S. 

Mr.  D.  Mahony,  M.R.C.V.S.   . 

2nd  Lieut.  H.  P.  Rowe,  R.E. 

Capt.  F.  M.  Ford  . 

Capt.  O.  A.  Flynn 

Lieut.  J.  D.  Lawrence,  M.C. 

Lieut.  G.  A.  R.  W.  Ansdell 

Lieut.  C.  J.  Gilbert 

Lieut.  T.  V.  Mills,  D.C.M. 

Ex-Bdr.  A.  T.  Garner    . 

Ex-Cpl.  D.  Forbes 

2nd  Lieut.  H.  A.  Healy. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Wade    . 

2nd  Lieut.  G.  Burton-King 

2nd  Lieut.  A.  H.  Bonner 

Capt.  S.  A.  Pakeman,  M.C. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Clements,  M.D. 

Miss  L.  J.  Murphy,  M.B. 

Miss  M.  Little 

Miss  C.  McCrystal 

Capt.  A.  C.  Cooney,  R.F.A. 

Lieut.  G.  E.  J.  Foster    . 

Mr.  V.  R.  Greenstreet    . 

Capt.  J.  A.  C.  Tull 

Major  K.  Black,  F.R.C.S. 

Capt.  L.  J.  Pavillet 

Rev.  D.  M.  Richards      . 

Mr.  D.  J.  Murphy. 

2nd  Lieut.  F.  N.  Chosen 

Capt.  D.  P.  White 

Miss  E.  Z.  Stubington    • 

Mr.  R.  S.  Shuel     . 

Lieut.  T.  P.  Phillips,  M.C. 

Lieut.  E.  P.  McL.  Walcott 

Mr.  WUloughby  Bullock 

Lt. -Commander  J.  Derrick,  R  N.R. 

Sir  H.  G.  Elphinstone,  Bart. 

Lieut.  L.  A.  Weaving     . 

Lieut.  R.  T.  Boyd 

Lieut.  V.  G.  Cole  . 

Major  H.  P.  Morgan,  M.C.,  R  F.A. 

Lieut.  H.  L.  G.  Gurney 


Lieut.  A.  G.  H.  Mayhew,  M.C 
Lieut.  S.  R.  Lowder 


Appointment. 
Veterinary  Officer 


Junior  Staff  Surveyor 

Assistant  Political  Officer  (Cadet) 

H 
H 

Assistant  Inspector  of  Police 


Assistant  Geologist 
Survey  Probationer 

Professor     of    Modern    History    and 

Economics,  University  College 
Medical  Officer 

Nursing  Sister 

» 
European  Master 

Assistant  Agricultural  Chemist 
Medical  Officer 


European  Master 

Taxidermist,  Raffles  Museum 
Veterinary  Surgeon 
Nurse,  Civil  Hospital 
Sub-Inspector  of  Constabulary 


Attorney-General 
Port  Officer  and  Pilot 
Cadet,  Administrative  Service 


Colony. 
Tanganyika 

Territory 


Ceylon 


Malay  States 


Straits  Settlements 


St.  Helena 
Trinidad 


Bahamas 

Seychelles 

Kenya 


,  R.E. 
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Name. 

Professor  R.  Troup,  C.I.E.      . 
Mr.  C.  D.  J.  0.  Beven  . 
Surgeon-Lieut.  K.  T.  K.  Wallington, 

R.N.V.R. 

Lieut.  C.  C.  T.  Sharp     .         . 
Lieut.  A.  D.  F.  Thompson,  R.F.A. 
Lieut.  H.  Allsebrook 

Mr.  E.  S.  Smout   . 

Miss  E.  M.  Stringer 

Mr.  U.  J.  Chamberlain  . 

Capt.  L.  Fraser  . 

Mr.  A.  E.  Stavies 

Major  L.  A.  W.  Brooks,  R.F.A. 

Ex-Gunner  D.  S.  Burgess,  A.I.F.     . 

Ex-Cpl.  A.  J.  Conan 

Capt.   R.   W.  E.  Cornell 

Capt.    A.   R.  A.  Dickins 

Rev.  R.  Fisher      . 

Capt.  M.  R.  Foster 
Lieut.  C.  A.  Good  • 
Lieut.  G.  Hall       . 
Capt.  A.  Harrison,  D.S.O. 
Lieut.  G.  A.  La  Mothe  . 
Capt.  H.  C.  MacMichael 
Capt.  F.  S.  Mateer,  R.F.A.     . 
Lieut.  R.  E.  Page      K. 
Lieut.  G.  0.  Parker 
Sergeant  A.  W.  Paterson 

Lieut.  J.  C.  F.  Pender,  M.C.  . 
Lieut.  E.  J.  Pryor      -.••'. 
Capt.  G.  M.  Puckridge  . 
Lieut.  W.  Russ      . 
Lieut.  A.  R.  W.  Sayle,  R.N.R. 
Capt.  L.  C.  Schlotel 
Lieut.  J.  H.  de  B.  Shaw 
Capt.  J.  V.  W.  Shaw     . 
Mr.  A.  A.  L.  Smith 

Capt.  St.  J.  R.  E.  Smith,  M.C. 
Major  L.  R.  C.  Sumner,  M.C. 
Capt.  D.  C.  Thompson  . 
Lieut.  A.  E.  Tweed 
Capt.  G.  A.  Williams,  M.B.E. 


Appointment. 

Forestry  Expert  (Special  Mission) 
Medical  Officer 


Plant  Import  Inspector 
Cadet,  Administrative  Service 
Assistant  Accountant,  Public  Works 

Department 

Superintendent,  V.D.  Medical  Dept. 
Nursing  Sister 
Clerk  in  Treasury 
District  Medical  Officer 
Chief  Warder,  Central  Prison 
Assistant  Travelling  Commissioner 
Administrative  Officer 


Assistant  Master,  Accra  Training 

College 

Administrative  Officer 
Police  Magistrate 
Administrative  Officer 


Junior  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary 

Administrative  Officer 

Assistant  Superintendent,  Agriculture 

Department 
Administrative  Officer 
Inspector  of  Mines 
Administrative  Officer 
Geologist 
Administrative  Officer 


Supervisor  of  Fruit  and  Vegetable 

Farms 
Administrative  Officer 

» 

Assistant  Colonial  Secretary 
Administrative  Officer 


Colony. 
Kenya 


Uganda 


Nyasaland 
Cyprus 

» 

Gambia 
Nigeria 


Gold  Coast 

Nigeria 
Gold  Coast 

tt 

Nigeria 
Gold  Coast 
Nigeria 

Sierra  Leone 
Gold  Coast 


Nigeria 

Gold  Coast 
Nigeria 


Sierra  Leone 
Gold  Coast 


Nigeria 
Sierra  Leone 
Nigeria 


The  following  are  recent    transfers    and  promotions  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  : 

Mr.  Donald  Kingdon  (Attorney-General,  Gold  Coast),  Attorney-General,  Nigeria. 

Capt.  J.  P.  To! land  (District  Surveyor,  Uganda),  Deputy  Director  of  Surveys,  Tanganyika 
Territory. 

Mr.    C.    H.    Vaughan    (District   Surveyor,    Uganda),  Assistant    Director    of   Surveys,    Tan- 
ganyika Territory. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Knowles  (Superintendent  of  Agriculture,  Fiji),  Senior  Superintendent  of  Agriculture, 
Gold  Coast. 


OWING  to  illness,  Dr.  G.  C.  Creelman  was  unfortunately  not  able  to  deliver  his  address 
on  "Agricultural  Development  in  Ontario"  at  the  meeting  on  February  22nd.  Mr. 
Hamilton  Fyfe  very  kindly  took  his  place,  with  a  most  interesting  lecture  on  "The 
Future  of  Rhodesia,"  of  which  a  full  report  will  appear  in  the  April  issue  of  UNITED 
EMPIRE. 
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High  Speed  Transport  on  Lakes  and  Rivers. 

The  question  of  improved  communications,  whether  by  rail,  road,  or  water,  commands 
the  interest  and  attention  of  all  concerned  in  the  development  of  oversea  possessions. 
In  large  undeveloped  districts  the  waterways  provided  by  Nature  are  the  most 
immediate  and  the  cheapest  means  of  communication,  as  the  "  permanent  way "  is 
available,  at  least  theoretically,  at  once  and  without  capital  outlay.  In  practice,  the 
chief  obstacle  to  the  use  of  these  natural  transport  routes  has  been,  in  the  first  in- 
stance,  the  obstruction  to  navigation  caused  by  shallow  water,  presence  of  weed,  or 
speed  of  current ;  and,  where  such  difficulties  have  been  absent  or  overcome,  the  slow 
speed  of  water  transport  has  militated  against  all  traffic  except  the  very  cheapest. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  petrol  engine  and  the  aerial  propeller  have,  however, 
solved  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  difficulties  of  transport  over  primitive  waterways,  and 
the  Committee  have  recently  had  the  opportunity  of  investigating  one  of  the  new 
types  of  boat  specially  designed  to  overcome  the  principal  obstacles  mentioned  above. 

The  particular  craft  inspected,  designed  for  a  load  of  about  25  cwt.,  has  draught  of 
nine  inches  when  at  rest,  and  has  a  hull  so  constructed  that  at  its  normal  speed  of  forty 
miles  per  hour  it  only  draws  two  inches  of  water.  Propulsion  is  effected  by  a  high- 
power  petrol  engine  and  an  aerial  propeller,  and  it  will  be  obvious  that  this  combina- 
tion of  special  hull  and  special  drive  disposes  at  once  of  the  problems  presented  by 
lack  of  water,  weed,  or  rapids. 

The  development  of  this  type  has  extended  over  more  than  twenty  years,  and  the  result 
of  previous  work  first  became  apparent  during  the  war,  when  a  flotilla  of  the  boats  was 
called  upon  to  provide  rapid  transit  on  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  in  the  cam- 
paign in  Mesopotamia  against  the  Turks.  Since  the  war  there  has  been  a  steadily 
increasing  appreciation  of  their  usefulness  by  commercial  firms. 

Administratively,  their  principal  uses  are  the  carriage  of  mails,  police  and  other 
officials,  emergency  stores,  and  dispatches,  and  the  duty  of  inspection  and  patrol.  They 
are  also  proving  of  great  service  in  the  maintenance  of  telegraph  and  telephone  lines, 
and  as  tenders  to  flying-boats  and  the  larger  river  steamers.  Commercially,  their  uses 
in  connection  with  survey  parties,  up-river  posts,  inspection  tours,  medical  relief, 
mails,  etc.,  are  innumerable,  and,  when  the  isolated  conditions  of  many  river  districts 
are  remembered,  a  boat  capable  of  maintaining  communication,  and  rapid  communica- 
tion, with  such  districts  in  the  worst  of  the  dry  weather  is  evidently  a  big  asset. 

The  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  are  in  a  position  to  furnish  the  fullest  informa- 
tion concerning  these  "  hydrogliders,"  as  they  are  called,  and  will  gladly  place  interested 
parties  in  communication  with  the  firm  selling  them. 

The  Film  and  Education. 

Interesting  developments  are  taking  place  in  the  film  world  in  the  direction  of  a 
more  general  adaptation  of  the  cinematograph  to  the  growing  demands  of  education. 
Thinking  men  and  women  of  to-day  realise  that  the  future  holds  possibilities  of  a  far- 
reaching  character  in  effective  propaganda  and  educational  work,  more  especially  by 
the  established  ability  of  the  cinema  to  appeal  to  a  large  public  otherwise  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  publicity.  Various  schemes  are  already  in  being  or 
in  active  preparation,  and  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  are  watching  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  movement  with  interest,  and  are  prepared  to  take  active  measures 
with  a  view  to  ensuring  that  British  enterprise  participates  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent.  The  production  and  exhibition  of  films  illustrating  various  processes  in  British 
manufacture  are  effective  means  of  bringing  British  Industries  to  the  notice  of  the 
public  throughout  the  Empire. 
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A  Cotton  Reserve. 

In  an  article  dealing  with  the  forthcoming  World  Cotton  Conference,  from  the  pen  of 
Sir  Charles  W.  Macara,  which  appeared  in  the  Textile  Recorder  recently,  many  matters 
of  considerable  importance  affecting  the  future  of  the  cotton  industry  are  elaborated. 
One  of  special  interest  is  Sir  Charles'  proposal  to  establish  a  reserve  of  cotton  from 
the  product  of  the  good  years  to  counterbalance  the  bad  years  when  the  crop  is 
inadequate  for  manufacturing  purposes.  It  is  pointed  out  that  such  a  step  would 
stabilise  to  some  extent  the  supply  of  the  raw  materials,  and  would  tend  considerably 
to  check  gambling  in  the  raw  material.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
supplies  five-eighths  of  the  cotton  used  in  the  world,  the  co-operation  of  that  Govern- 
ment in  any  such  scheme  would  have  far-reaching  results  on  an  industry  which  so 
vitally  affects  Lancashire. 

The  shortage  of  raw  material  threatened  to  create  a  serious  problem,  but  the  position 
is  eased  by  the  depression  in  trade,  and  by  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
textile  machinery  in  European  countries,  outside  England,  has  been  seriously  damaged. 
When  that  is  restored  the  problem  will  again  assume  its  old  importance,  unless  proper 
steps  are  taken  to  extend  the  area  of  cultivation,  and  better  methods  are  adopted 
in  growing  and  harvesting  the  cotton  crop. 

^  The  matter  is  also  one  of  interest  to  those  parts  of  the  Empire  where  cotton 
growing  is  being  vigorously  pursued.  Evidence  of  the  attention  now  devoted  to  this 
side  of  the  industry  is  at  hand  in  the  action  of  the  Empire  Cotton-Growing  Com- 
mittee in  dispatching  special  commissioners  to  Nigeria  and  Nyasaland  to  study  the 
prospects  of  extending  the  areas  already  under  cultivation.  Any  increase  in  this 
direction  is  to  be  commended  as  adding  to  the  wealth  of  such  colonies,  and  providing 
alternative  industries  which  necessarily  tend  to  stabilise  their  export  trade. 

Information  Bureau. 

Inquiries  on  any  trade  and  industrial  matter  affecting  the  Empire  are  invited ; 
and  in  addition  reports  and  suggestions  from  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretaries 
throughout  the  world  concerning  commercial  interests  and  trade  openings  within  their 
spheres  are  welcomed.  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  Secretary,  Trade  and 
Industrial  Committee,  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 
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Dyarchy.     With  an  Introduction    by    L.    Curtis.     606  pp.     With    a    map.     Oxford :      At    the 
Clarendon  Press,  1920.     31s.  Qd.  net. 

The  full  title  of  this  volume  describes  its  exceptionally  valuable  contents.  It  is  :  "  Papers 
relating  to  the  Application  of  the  Principle  of  Dyarchy  to  the  Government  of  India,  to 
which  are  appended  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Select  Committee  and  the  Government  of 
India  Act,  1919."  Whatever  be  the  outcome  of  the  new  reforms  in  India,  Mr.  Curtis  and 
those  with  whom  he  acts  have  rendered  a  service  by  the  publication  of  these  documents 
for  which  the  historian  in  the  future  must  make  them  grateful  acknowledgment.  Mr. 
Curtis's  introduction  is  in  itself  a  most  important  summary  of  the  steps  which  led  up  to 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1919.  Most  of  the  documents  have  appeared  in  part,  if  not  in 
full,  during  the  past  four  or  five  years,  but  the  so-called  Duke  Memorandum,  formulating 
the  original  scheme  for  circulation  among  the  Round  Table  groups  in  various  parts  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  for  study  and  criticism,  is  now  published  for  the  first  time.  One 
thing  Mr.  Curtis  makes  clear,  and  that  is  that  he  had  no  hand  in  drafting  the  Montagu- 
Chelmsford  Report.  His  role  was  that  of  the  student  and  the  propagandist  preparing  the 
way  for  the  concession  to  India  of  a  safe,  sane,  and  just  measure  of  autonomy.  The  documents 
in  which  the  whole  history  of  the  movement  is  revealed,  are,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  of 
much  widei  than  Indian  interest.  They  show  that  the  men  who  worked  to  secure  the 
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introduction  of  self- government  to  India  had  ever  the  British  Empire  in  view  and  saw  it 
whole.  And  when  woiking  out  their  scheme  they  not  merely  reviewed  the  condition*  which 
had  to  be  faced  in  India,  but  went  to  first  principles  and  applied  the  lessons  taught  in 
quite  different  circumstances  by  the  American  Colonies,  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,  and  other  nations  which  have  moved  from  paternal  to  popular 
government.  Some  of  Mr.  Curtis's  deductions  from  his  experiences  in  India  will  necessarily 
invite  criticism,  but  it  is  not  so  much  the  views  he  enunciates  as  the  material  be  provides 
for  forming  conclusions  of  one's  own,  that  makes  this  account  of  the  introduction  of  Dyarchy 
into  India  of  first-rate  value. 

French,  Lleut.-Colonel  F.  J.  F. — From   Whitehall  to  the  Catpian.      255  pp.      Maps  and  Illust. 
London  :  Odliauia  Press  Ltd.     1920.     18«. 

Those  who  wish  to  understand  something  about  the  situation  in  the  Caucasus  and 
Caspian  area  cannot  do  better  than  read  Colonel  French's  illuminating  and  interesting  book, 
"  From  Whitehall  to  the  Caspian."  Events  have  changed  in  this  region  with  such  kaleido- 
scopic rapidity  and,  it  may  almost  be  said,  regularity,  that  the  ordinary  man  is  at  a  loss 
to  understand  the  situation  or  even  to  fathom  the  drift  of  British  policy  in  the  Caucasus. 
It  may  well  be  doubted,  indeed,  whether  the  Foreign  Office  itself  has  a  definite  policy — 
certainly  the  British  Government  has  not. 

Although  the  Caucasus,  with  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  obscure 
corners  of  the  world,  it  is  in  reality  the  corner-stone  of  British  interests  in  the  Middle 
East.  For  this  reason  British  efforts  were  at  first  directed  towards  the  preservation  of  the 
independence  of  the  various  small  states  which  had  sprung  into  b  ing  out  of  the  loins  of 
the  Russian  Revolution,  because  it  was  realised  that  in  the  political  sphere  they  formed 
a  barrier  against  the  advance  of  Bolshevism,  on  the  one  side,  and  against  the  Turkish 
Nationalist  forces,  on  the  other.  It  was  sufficiently  evident  that  in  the  economic  sphere 
they  were  also  of  the  utmost  importance.  But.  as  Colonel  French  demonstrates,  the  supports 
of  the  barrier  have  been  gradually  taken  away  and  the  Caucasian  republics  are  now  between 
the  upper  and  nether  millstones  of  Bolshevist  Russia  and  Nationalist  Turkey,  while  the 
ill-fated  Armenians  seem  to  have  been  left  to  the  almost  inevitable  fate  of  extinction. 

It  would  be  quite  unjust  to  blame  the  British  Government  entirely  for  this  state  of 
affairs.  One  other  great  nation,  which  shall  here  be  nameless,  is  equally,  if  not  more,, 
blameworthy  in  this  matter.  The  policy  of  the  British  Gov  rnment — which  in  some  quarters 
has  been  designated  as  a  betrayal — has  been  a  policy  of  change.  Those  who  read  Colonel 
French's  account  will  be  able  to  form  their  own  conclusions  as  to  the  wisdom,  or  otherwise, 
of  recent  British  action  in  this  part  of  the  world.  So  little,  apparently,  would  have  saved 
BO  much,  that  one  reads  the  story  with  a  certain  self-criticism  engendered  by  the  fact  that, 
after  all,  one  is  a  citizen  of  a  great  Empire  which  has  enormous  responsibilities  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  world,  and  by  the  perfectly  natural  question  that  will  occur  to  the  reader 
whether  those  responsibilities  have  been  adequately  fulfilled.  If  these  small  republics — 
Azerbaidjan,  Georgia,  and  Armenia — do  not  succeed  in  maintaining  their  independence,  the 
position  of  affairs  in  the  East  will  be  profoundly  changed.  At  present  we  appear  to  be 
banking  on  the  possibility  of  a  dispute  between  the  Bolsheviks  and  the  Turks  over  the 
bodies  of  their  prey.  As  Colonel  French  says,  "  We  had  an  opportunity  of  effecting  without 
sacrifice  the  settlement  both  of  Turkestan  and  Transcaspia.  We  had  the  opportunity  of 
building  a  barrier  against  Bolshevism  in  the  East  by  the  creation  of  an  independent  Mohammedan 
buffer  state.  But  the  opportunity  has  gone,  and  gone  for  ever.  By  one  of  our  blunders 
we  have  lost  the  chance  of  eliminating  one  of  our  many  burdens."  Anyone  who  reads 
Colonel  French's  book  will  realise  what  an  important  asset  was  thrown  away  when  the 
command  of  the  Caspian  Sea  was  so  politely  handed  over  to  General  Denikin  at  the  expense 
of  the  Caucasian  republics,  and  will  also  realise  that  there  is  some  truth  in  Colonel  French's 
statement  that  "  to  complete  the  downfall  of  Denikin's  army  we  withdrew  our  expeditionary 
forces  in  the  north  at  a  critical  strategic  stage.  Our  withdrawal  released  enemy  forces  at 
a  period  when  victory  or  defeat  hung  in  the  balance.  An  irresolute,  wavering,  hesitating, 
and  vacillating  policy  has  caused  the  doom  of  Kolchak — the  man  who  had  been  the  hope 
of  Russia,  the  one  man  who  might  have  revived  the  corpse  of  a  united  Russia."  In  fact, 
it  would  appear  that  our  right  hand  and  our  left  hand  have  not  been  directed  by  the 
same  brain. 

Ogllvle,  Paul  Morgan.— International  Waterways.    424  pp.     New  York  :  Macmillan  Co.   London  : 
Macinillan  &  Co.     1920.     22s. 

This  is  a  most  valuable  and  important  treatise  concerning  the  status  and  use  of  those 
rivers  and  inland  waterways  with  regard  to  which  treaties  of  an  international  character 
have  been  made.  It  is  particularly  useful  at  the  present  time  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Peace  Conference  at  Paris  provided  for  the  international  navigation  of  certain  European 
waterways,  in  the  treaties  with  Germany,  Austria,  and  Poland,  and  thus  set  its  imprimatur 
on  the  extension  of  the  principle  of  international  waterways  that  was  first  successfully 
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enunciated  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815.  It  is  very  much  the  fashion  nowadays  to 
belittle  the  work  that  was  accomplished  at  Vienna  during  the  negotiations  that  concluded 
the  long  series  of  European  wars  which  ushered  in  tho  nineteenth  century.  But  in  this 
respect  the  Congress  made  a  notable  advance  upon  the  chaotic  system  that  prevailed  with 
regard  to  internal  water  transport,  though  it  could  not  then  be  foreseen  how  important 
and  decisive  the  innovation  would  be  in  fostering  the  development  of  transportation  during 
the  ensuing  century. 

In  his  opening  chapters  Mr.  Ogilvie  gives  a  clear  historical  account  of  the  position  of 
inland  waterways  prior  to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  combined  with  an  excellent  description 
of  the  principles  involved  in  the  term  "  Freedom  of  the  seas."  In  this  he  shows  that  the 
public  mind  of  Europe  only  gradually  awoke  to  the  fact  that  the  old  system,  under  which 
every  waterway  was  subject  to  the  control  and  caprice  of  the  riparian  owners,  had  become 
an  intolerable  restriction  not  only  upon  freedom  of  trade,  but  upon  the  actual  processes 
of  exchange  of  produce,  and  that  the  petty  princes  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  were 
exercising  privileges  that  were  detrimental  to  Europe  as  a  whole.  These  abuses  were  greatly 
modified  by  the  statesmen  who  met  at  Vienna. 

The  second  part  of  the  volume  gives  a  complete  list  of  all  the  treaties  connected  with 
the  control  and  navigation  of  interior  waterways,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  also  in  Africa, 
America,  and  elsewhere.  It  is,  therefore,  of  great  value  for  purposes  of  reference. 

Davidson,  Gordon  Charles. — The  North-  West  Company.     349  pp.     Berkeley,  California  :    Univer- 
sity of  Calif orria  Press.     1918. 

A  complete  history  of  the  North- West  Company  is  lacking.  There  are  numerous  books 
dealing  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  fur  trade  generally,  but  hitherto  com- 
paratively little  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  activities  of  the  rival  association  which 
played  such  an  important  part  in  opening  the  fur  trade  of  Canada  for  private  enterprise. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  recall  the  names  of  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  Simon  Fraser,  and 
David  Thompson,  all  towering  figures  in  the  history  of  Canadian  exploration,  and  all  active 
members  of  the  North- West  Company,  to  realise  the  important  work  that  was  carried  on 
from  Montreal. 

Dr.  Davidson  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a  scholarly,  painstaking,  and  detailed  piece  of 
work,  which  for  the  first  time  gives  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  North-West  Company 
and  its  great  struggle  with  its  London  rival.  He  has  not  only  consulted  numerous  origrnal 
sources  of  information  that  have  not  been  used  before,  but  he  has  in  some  cases  given 
these  original  documents  in  full.  Unfortunately  the  business  papers  of  the  Company  itself 
have  never  come  to  light.  Whether  they  are  in  England  or  in  Canada  is  not  known,  but 
it  is  scarcely  pos&ible  to  think  that  they  have  been  deliberately  destroyed.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  the  papers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company — which  seem  to  be  so  carefully 
preserved  from  the  intrusion  of  historians,  that  there  is  every  likelihood  of  further  informa- 
tion coming  to  light  whenever  the  sacred  portals  of  that  Company's  archives  shall  be 
thrown  open  to  the  student  of  Canadian  history — may  also  include  the  documents  and 
reports  belonging  to  the  North-West  Company. 

Keith,  Arthur  Berriedale. — Dominion    Home    Rule  in  Practice.    63    pp.     London :    Humphrey 
Milford.     1921.     2s.  6d. 

In  this  little  book  Professor  Berriedale  Keith,  who  is  recognised  as  the  leading  authority 
on  the  constitutional  development  of  the  British  Empire,  gives  a  clear  and  concise  account 
of  the  present  constitutional  position  of  the  Dominions  and  India  within  the  orbit  of  the 
British  Empire.  Professor  Keith  makes  it  clear  that  the  inter-relationship  of  the  various 
portions  of  the  British  Empire  has  undergone  a  profound  change  since  the  year  1914,  and 
that  their  relations  with  the  outside  world  have  been  subjected  to  a  not  less  important 
and  decisive  modification.  All  plans,  therefore,  for  what  is  termed  the  closer  union  ol  the 
British  Empire  must  be  subordinated  to  these  two  important  and  predominating  considera- 
tions. The  altered  position  of  the  Dominions  is  most  conclusively  shown  by  the  fact  that 
"  almost  all  the  treaties  concluded  by  the  Imperial  Government  since  the  decision  to  accord 
them  a  separate  status  have  been  signed,  not  merely  for  the  British  Empire,  but  also  for 
the  Dominions,  by  separate  plenipotentiaries."  In  spite,  however,  of  this  enormous  advance 
in  constitutional  practice  "  there  remains  unsolved  the  problem  of  continuous  consultation 
between  the  Dominions  and  the  United  Kingdom  on  foreign  policy.  .  .  .  The  meetings  of 
the  League  Assembly,  however,  necessitate  the  discovery  of  means  to  ensure  that  the  policy 
of  the  Dominions  and  the  United  Kingdom  shall  coincide  in  the  assertion  of  democratic 
ideals,  and  that  the  influence  of  the  Empire  shall  not  be  frittered  away  by  dissension  on 
points  of  minor  importance." 

It  is  precisely  on  this  point  that  the  two  opposing  schools  of  imperial  political  thought — 
those  who  favour  some  form  of  superior  executive  council  and  those  who  believe  in  con- 
sultation oily — are  now  concentrating  their  attention.  There  seems  little  doubt  as  to  what 
is  the  Dominion  point  of  view.  As  Dr.  Keith  points  out,  the  resolution  of  the  Imperial 
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War  Conference  of  1917  in  favour  of  continuous  consultation  on  all  important  matters  of 
common  imperial  concern  and  of  such  necessary  concerted  action,  founded  on  consultation, 
as  the  several  governments  may  determine,  was  arrived  at  "  after  a  debate  in  which  General 
Smuts  insisted  on  the  fact  that  the  resolution  expressly  excluded  any  possibility  of  the 
adoption  of  a  system  of  Imperial  Federation  which  he  pronounced  wholly  unsuited  to  the 
character  of  the  growing  nations  of  the  Empire,  a  view  adopted  also  by  Sir  R.  Borden  in 
clear  terms."  It  would  appear  from  this  that  the  general  trend  of  opinion  in  the  Dominions 
is  that  closer  union  can  best  be  achieved  by  closer  consultation  and  not  through  the  agency 
of  any  superior  executive  council.  Dr.  Keith's  little  work  on  this  subject  should  be  studied 
carefully  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  question  of  closer  union,  as  it  is  by  far  the  best 
short  account  of  the  present  situation. 

The  Centenary   Celebration   of  the   Battle   of  Lundy's    Lane,   July   25,    1814.      150   pp.     II lust. 
Lundy's  Lane  Historical  Society,  Niagara  Falls,  Canada.     1919. 

It  is  to  be  wondered  how  many  English  schoolchildren  have  heard  of  the  Battle  of 
Lundy's  Lane.  The  battle  was  fought  on  the  heights  near  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  on  July  25, 
1814,  between  three  thousand  British  and  Canadian  troops  and  the  invading  American  army 
of  four  thousand  men.  It  was,  therefore,  a  considerable  event  as  battles  then  went  in  the 
New  World,  and  the  result  of  the  battle  itself  was  of  great  importance  to  Upper  Canada,  as 
the  American  Army  was  thrown  back  on  Lake  Erie,  and  the  safety  of  the  Colony  assured. 
This  account  of  the  Centenary  Celebration  has  been  issued  by  the  Lundy's  Lane  Historical 
Society,  which  is  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  numerous  small  societies  in  Canada  that  are 
devoted  to  the  study  of  Canadian  history. 

Bennett,   Arthur. — Dawn   Songs   and   other   Poems.    15.     141  pp.     Warrington :     Sunrise    Pub- 
lishing  Co.     1920. 

These  poems  by  Alderman  Bennett,  of  Warrington,  were  written  during  the  yeais  1901- 
1908,  and  some  of  them  have  been  published  in  various  magazines  and  newspapers.  Many 
of  them  deal  with  local,  national,  or  imperial  subjects.  Perhaps  the  best  of  them  is  the 
excellent  poem  on  John  Howard. 
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Folk-Lore. — The  Council  of  the  Folk-Lore  Society  has  asked  me,  as  President, 
to  call  your  attention  and  that  of  readers  of  UNITED  EMPIRE  to  the  urgent  need 
for  the  collection  of  knowledge  concerning  local  beliefs  and  customs.  The  Folk-Lore 
Society  feels  it  incumbent  upon  it  to  move  in  this  matter  because  its  function  is 
to  deal  generally  with  that  side  of  anthropology  which  is  of  especial  importance  and 
interest  to  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  government  and  management  of  native 
races.  Starting  many  years  ago  as  an  organisation  for  the  collection  and  study  of 
the  folk-lore  of  our  own  islands,  the  Society  has  gradually  extended  the  scope  of 
its  interests,  and  now  concerns  itself  with  everything  which  enables  us  the  better  to 
understand  social  activity  in  its  more  primitive  phases,  whether  these  occur  in  our 
own  country,  in  our  dominions  and  colonies,  or  among  savage  and  barbarous  peoples. 

At  the  present  time  many  parts  of  the  world  are  gradually  losing  their  native  population. 
It  is  also  becoming  evident  that,  except  in  a  few  favoured  situations,  the  white  man 
will  never  be  able  to  live,  work,  and  breed  in  the  tropics.  For  the  main  business  of 
the  development  of  these  regions  we  shall  have  to  rely  upon  those  races  which  through 
long  ages  have  become  adapted  to  tropical  conditions,  and  in  many  places  these 
peoples  are  disappearing  so  rapidly  that  unless  something  is  done  to  stay  the  decline, 
it  will  become  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  carry  on  the  work  of  development. 

I   have  tried    to   show  elsewhere  *  that  this  dying  out  of  native  races  depends  in 

the  main  on  loss  of  interest  in  life ;    that  the  diseases  and  poisons  to  which  decline 

'of   population   is   usually   ascribed   are   only   the   immediate   agents   and   produce   their 

dire  effect  only  because  they  are  acting  upon  people  with  so  little  interest  left  in  their 

*  Lancet,  January  3  and  10,  1920. 
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life  that  they  succumb  at  the  first  breath  of  any  new,  and  to  them  mysterious, 
influence.  In  another  place  *  I  have  sought  to  show  that  this  loss  of  interest  in  life 
is  largely  due  to  the  injudicious  and  indiscriminating  way  in  which  native  beliefs  and 
customs  have  been  treated  by  the  white  man,  whether  official,  missionary,  or  trader. 
Every  native  custom,  unreasonable  or  even  wrong  as  it  may  appear  to  us,  has  come 
into  being  in  response  to  needs  of  the  human  being  in  relation  to  his  environment. 
Moreover,  the  customs  we  regard  as  wrong  or  foolish  are  often  so  intimately  inter- 
woven with  others  of  an  indisputably  useful  kind  that  they  cannot  be  abolished  without 
destroying  or  greatly  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  organisation.  There  is  much 
in  native  custom  which  is  so  at  variance  with  the  ideals  and  traditions  of  our  own 
civilisation  that  it  has  to  go,  but  any  reform  should  be  carried  out  in  such  a  way  as 
to  preserve  the  good  which  is  associated  with  the  bad.  Only  by  such  action  can  we 
expect  to  preserve  the  interest  and  good-will  which  are  essential  to  human  efficiency. 
It  should  be  evident  to  all  that  such  partial  and  discriminating  treatment  of  native 
custom  can  only  become  possible  if  we  have  full  knowledge  of  the  customs  and  beliefs 
upon  which  we  are  acting.  We  can  only  destroy  the  bad  and  preserve  the  good  if 
we  understand  far  more  completely  than  at  present  the  complex  web  of  custom  and 
institution  by  which  the  life  of  the  native  is  regulated.  Such  understanding  is  the 
aim  of  the  science  of  anthropology.  As  I  have  said,  it  is  the  business  of  the  Folk- 
Lore  Society  to  seek  to  understand  and  record  the  beliefs  and  customs  of  mankind. 
The  journal  of  the  Society,  entitled  Folk-Lore,  has  in  the  past  covered  a  wide  field 
and  has  often  dealt  with  problems  presented  by  the  culture  of  outlying  portions  of 
the  Empire.  If  those  who  live  among  backward  peoples  will  collect  information, 
especially  information  which  helps  us  to  understand  their  ways  of  thinking  and  acting, 
it  will  always  be  welcomed  and  receive  a  sympathetic  hearing  from  the  Society  or  a 
place  in  their  journal,  a  special  part  of  which,  entitled  "  Collectanea,"  is  devoted  to 
such  records.  Communications  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  F.  A.  Milne,  11  Old  Square, 
Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C.  2. 

W.  H.  R.  RIVEBS. 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
February  1921. 

The  West  Indies  and  the  Empire. — I  have  just  read  in  your  November  issue  certain 
comments  in  connection  with  the  British  West  Indies  which,  with  your  permission, 
I  wish  to  correct. 

You  said  that  the  coloured  population  of  the  West  Indies,  in  touch  with  their 
brethren  in  the  United  States,  are  demanding  a  larger  share  of  self-government,  and 
that  the  splendid  Colonial  Civil  Service  does  not  suit  them. 

The  people  of  the  West  Indies  are  ringing  true  in  the  matter  of  sterling  British 
consciousness,  and  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  they  are  "demanding  a  larger  share 
of  self-government."  In  most  of  these  Islands  the  people  are  denied  the  privilege 
of  electing  even  one  man  to  speak  for  them  in  the  Legislatures,  and  what  they  are 
demanding  is  some  share,  at  least,  in  their  own  government.  Surely  the  time  is  long 
overdue  when  an  intelligent  people  should  be  rendering  assistance  and  advice  to 
an  administration  which  is  concerned  about  them,  and  it  is  essentially  British  to  aspire 
to  a  higher  standard  of  citizenship  in  the  Empire. 

Even  now,  a  petition  from  the  people  of  Grenada  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  to  which  are  affixed  the  names  of  men  representing  all  classes  and  interests 
in  the  Colony,  European  as  well  as  West  Indian  born. 

I  had  been  thinking  of  writing  to  UNITED  EMPIEE  to  help  us  in  our  prayer,  when  I 
saw  your  paragraph,  which  dashed  all  hopes  to  the  ground. 

Believe  me,  we  want  to  be  identified  more  closely  with  the  constructive  spirit  of 
Empire.  We  have  no  self-government  to  need  a  larger  share  thereof,  nor  are  we 

*  "The  Government  of  Subject  Peoples,"  in  Science  and  the  Nation,  Cambridge,  1917,  p.  302. 
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asking  for  more  than  Representative  Government  by  which  the  inarticulate  masses  of  the 
people  could,  at  least,  have  an  effective  voice  in  their  own  affairs. 

Isn't  this  British  ?    Isn't  it  worthy  the  valuable  help  of  UNITED  EMPIRE  ? 

T.  ALBERT  MARRYSHOW, 
St.  George,  Grenada,  B.W.I.  Editor,  The  Wat  Indian. 

[Our  correspondent,  we  fear,  has  read  our  note  over  hastily  There  is  certainly 
nothing  in  it  calculated  to  dash  the  hopes  of  those  who  wish  for  "  a  high  standard 
of  citizenship  in  the  Empire."  The  note  indicates  tendencies  in  the  West  Indies 
as  elsewhere,  and  we  did  not  say  the  splendid  Colonial  Civil  Service  does  not  "suit" 
the  coloured  population.  We  said  it  does  not  "  satisfy "  them,  which  obviously  is 
true.— EDO.,  U.E.] 
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MANCHESTER. 

The  first  ot  a  series  of  lectures  arranged  by  a  Joint  Educational  Committee  repre- 
senting the  Manchester  University  and  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  (Manchester  Branch) 
was  delivered  by  Sir  H.  Verney  Lovett,  K.C.S.I.  (late  member  of  the  Imperial  Legislative 
Council  of  the  Viceroy  of  India),  on  "  The  Nationalist  Movement  in  India,"  on 
January  25,  1921,  and  Sir  John  Cadman,  K.C.M.G.,  D.Sc.,  F.G.S.,  M.I.C.E.  (Professor 
of  Mining,  Birmingham  University,  Consulting  Petroleum  Adviser  H.M.  Petroleum 
Department  to  the  Colonial  Office),  will  lecture  on  "  Oil  in  the  Empire,"  on  March  16. 
Lord  Buxton  has  consented  to  visit  Manchester  as  the  guest  of  the  Branch  at  an  early 
date.  All  information  may  be  had  from  Mr.  Jas.  S.  McConechy,  Hon.  Secretary,  44, 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester. 

BRISTOL. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Tatlow  delivered  a  lecture  on  South  Africa  before  the  Bristol  Branch  of  the 
Institute  on  January  31,  when  Mr.  E.  T.  Thornton  presided.  Having  referred  to  the 
fascination  and  potentialities  of  South  Africa,  Mr.  Tatlow  said  that  what  the  country 
was  crying  out  for  at  the  present  time  was  the  capital  development  of  its  resources. 
South  Africa  was  different  from  other  Overseas  Dominions,  such  as  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Canada,  in  so  far  as  those  colonies  did  not  utilise  to  such  a  large  extent 
as  did  the  Union  of  South  Africa  native  labour  for  unskilled  work.  At  present,  Mr. 
Tatlow  stated,  it  was  important  that  migrants  to  South  Africa  should  be  going  to  a 
definite  job,  but  as  the  development  of  the  country  proceeded  there  would  be  ho  limit 
to  the  work  available  for  the  skilled  white  man.  The  resources  of  the  Union  in  gold, 
diamonds,  coal,  cotton,  fruits,  sugar,  tobacco,  cattle,  wool,  and  ostrich  feathers  were 
illustrated  by  numerous  coloured  lantern  slides. 

HANTS  AND  DORSET. 

Alderman  H.  Robson,  J.P.,  at  the  meeting  on  February  9,  lectured  on  "  Incidents 
of  Travel  in  the  Malay  States."  The  address  was  followed  by  lantern  slides,  the  result 
mostly  of  his  own  photography.  Sir  Daniel  Morris  presided,  and  there  was  a  full 
attendance  of  members. 

Dealing  briefly  with  the  voyage  out,  Mr.  Robson  said  of  Ceylon  that  he  never 
expects  to  see  anything  more  lovely  than  the  island,  though  perhaps  Honolulu  runs 
it  close.  Regarding  Singapore,  he  emphasised  the  debt  of  the  Empire  to  Stamford 
Raffles,  the  story  of  whose  work,  the  value  of  which  is  now  fully  recognised,  makes 
fascinating  reading.  If  Raffles  had  had  his  way  both  Java  and  Sumatra  would  still 
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B.D. 


FOR   TOTAL  ABSTAINERS 

There  are  still  many  Total  Abstainers  who  are  unaware  of 
the  special  monetary  advantages  offered  in  connection  with 
Life  Assurance  to  those  who  practise  total  abstinence. 

Every  keen  business  man  knows  that  Life  Assurance  is  one  of  the 
safest,  most  sound  and  beneficial  investments  it  is  possible  to  make. 
He  knows  that  a  very  substantial  rebate  is  allowed  off  his  Income 
Tax  in  respect  of  premiums  paid,  and  that  every  premium  goes 
to  build  up  a  substantial  capital  sum  for  his  retirement  or  old  age, 
or  for  the  benefit  of  his  dependents. 

Thus  he  saves  money  both  in  the  present  and  for  the 
future,  and  makes  provision  for  his  wife  and  dependents 
during  the  entire  term  of  the  policy. 

But  Total  Abstainers  who  take  up  policies  with  the  "  Sceptre  "  Ab- 
stainers' Section  of  the  "  British  Dominions  "  enjoy,  in  addition 
to  the  above,  the  privilege  of  premiums  at  lower  rates. 

They  are  also  entitled  to  participate  in  nine-tenths  of  the  divisible 
profits  of  a  special  and  separate  fund  set  aside  for  their  benefit. 

Equally  with  other  policy  holders  in  the  "  British  Dominions  " 
they  enjoy  the  liberal  features  granted  by  the  Company  in  respect 
of  paid-up  policies,  surrender  values,  non-forfeiture,  etc. 

Life  Assurance  is  the  safest,  soundest,  and  most  profitable  in- 
vestment, and  the  "British  Dominions"  are  able  to  offer  special 
low  rates  to  total  abstainers. 

Why  not  write  for  the  "Sceptre"  Abstainers'  Pamphlet,  which 
gives  full  particulars  and  clear  examples  of  this  attractive  invest- 
ment ?  An  inquiry  entails  no  obligation  of  any  kind.  A  ddress  •  — 


Head  Office: 
British  Dominions 

House,  Royal 
Exchange  Avenue, 

London,  E.C.  3. 
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be  British  possessions.  It  was  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  (born  1781,  died  1826),  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Java,  who  commenced  the  civilisation  of  the  Malay  States.  Java  was 
raised  by  him  to  happiness  and  prosperity,  and  for  Singapore  he  secured  freedom  of 
port  and  maritime  superiority  for  British  trade.  Foremost  among  his  successors  was 
to  be  noted  Sir  Frank  Swettenham  (1 874-1 9u6),  but  altogether  the  States  had  been 
fortunate  in  their  earliest  servants.  The  country  to-day  was  governed  hy  Malays, 
under  our  guidance  and  protection,  but  had  been  developed  by  Chinese  and  Indian 
labour,  supervised  by  English  planters  and  miners.  Municipal  government  was  as  yet 
far  from  perfect.  Singapore  was  peopled  with  all  national. ties  of  the  East  and  was 
the  centre  of  a  great  shipping  business.  The  people  of  the  Malay  States  were  by  no 
means  repulsive- looking  or  savages  and  were  exceedingly  clever  craftsmen,  but  they  had 
no  capacity  for  organisation.  Mohammedanism  was  their  religion.  The  products 
of  the  country  were  numerous  and  mineral  wealth  was  very  great.  Tin  was  the 
chief  of  the  alluvial  deposits — a  tin  mining  area  he  described  as  "  a  blasted  section, 
an  eyesore,  and  rendered  useless  for  ever."  The  development  of  the  rubber  industry 
owed  everything  to  successful  British  administration.  Cocoanuta,  pineapples,  rice, 
coffee,  etc.,  were  all  referred  to.  The  traveller,  he  said,  in  search  of  sport  and  big 
game,  and  the  motorist  in  search  of  adventurous  runs  would  find  the  Malay  States 
full  of  attraction. 

The  lantern  slides,  many  of  which  were  coloured,  included  the  Government  and 
Municipal  buildings,  Raffles  HoU-1  and  monument,  the  museum,  the  magiiificient  Buddhist 
shrines,  Botanical  gardens,  rice,  coffee,  tapioca,  cocoanut,  camphor,  rubber  planta- 
tions, a  peep  at  Singapore,  and  the  large  tin  mines.  The  lecturer  mentioned  that  at 
a  certain  place  of  high  altitude  he  found  English  roses  growing. 

Mr.  Edward  Salmon,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Robson,  said  those  present 
who  had  not  actually  been  to  Malay  might,  after  listening  to  the  address  and  studying 
the  pictures,  quite  reasonably  claim  that  they  had  visited  the  country  in  company 
with  Mr.  Robson.  Incidentally  he  took  the  opportunity  of  congratulating  the  Bourne- 
mouth branch  on  its  activities  and  its  progress,  which  were  noted  with  much  interest 
at  headquarters  in  London. 

The   motion   was  seconded   by   Mr.   Francis   Shaw,   who  had  spent    some  years  in 
the  Malay  States,   and  it  was  carried   with   enthusiasm. 


OBITUARY. 

SIR  MERTON  RUSSELL-COTES. 

SIB  MERTON  RUSSELL-COTES,  who  died  on  January  27,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  leaves  a 
memory  which  will  be  long  cherished  in  Bournemouth,  where  he  settled  forty- five  years 
ago.  His  interests  were  as  diversified  as  his  energy  in  promoting  causes  he  had  at 
heart  was  unremitting.  We  should  not  be  stretching  analogy  unduly  if  we  said,  so  wide 
were  his  activities,  that  he  devoted  himself  with  equal  zeal  to  protecting  Bourne- 
mouth cliffs  and  the  British  Empire  from  erosion.  He  promoted  the  closer  connection 
of  Bournemouth  with  places  near  and  far  which  could  be  of  mutual  service,  just  as  he 
was  keen  to  promote  the  closer  union  of  the  Empire.  He  was  a  far-sighted  philan- 
thropist, a  great  art  collector,  a  considerable  traveller,  and  the  Russell-Cotes  Art  Gallery 
and  Museum  on  the  East  Cliff  is  a  memorial  to  his  large-hearted  desire  that  what  he 
esteemed  others  might  enjoy.  He  took  great  and  practical  interest  in  the  Bourne- 
mouth Branch  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  and  at  the  meeting  on  February  11 
Sir  Daniel  Morris  paid  a  special  tribute  to  his  good  offices  in  the  establishment  and 
working  of  the  Branch. 

E.  S. 
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TOBACCO. 

"Earl  Grey"  Tobacco      -        -        -        15/8  per  Ib. 

2  oz..,  4  ox.,  8  oz.  tins  Full,  Medium  or  Mild 

"Matabele  Mixture"         -        -        -         15/-  per  Ib. 

Coarse  and  Fine  Cut  Three  Strengths— Full,  Medium  and  Mild 

Packed  in  1,  2  and  4  oz.  tins 

CIGARETTES.      Made  entirely  from  Tobacco  grown  in  Rhodesia. 

Rhodesian-Turkish    (Coat  of  Arms  Brand)      8/4  per  100 

In  boxes  of  25.  50  and  100 

Rhodesian- Virginia    (Coat  of  Arms  Brand)      6/8  per  100 

In  boxes  of  25.  50  and  100 
N.B. — Every  Cigarette  bears  the  Coat  of  Arms  (as  abmi)  of  tkt  British  South  Africa  Company 

"Earl  Grey"  Turkish- 
No.  1,  Turkish  Oval  ....  6/10 
No.  3,                     „  ....  8/4 
No.  4,        „           „  ....  9/4 
No.  5,        „        Round  ....  12/- 
No.  2,  Virginia       „  ....  8/10 

Tobacco  and  Cigarettes  are  now  stocked  at  the  Institute  and  can  be  obtained  by  Fellows 


Orders  for  quantities,  not  less  than  1000  Cigarettes,  or  2  Ib.  Tobacco, 
can  be  sent  overseas  free  from  English  duty,  prices  being  : 


CIGARETTES— Turkish  (Coat  of  Arms  Brand) 

,.  Virginian 

TOBACCO  (Matabele)   - 


56/-  per  1000  I      Air-tight  tin*  of 
421-  per  100O  i  100 

91-  per  Ib.    1  or  i  Ib.  air-tight  tins 


Manufactured  only  by : 


John  Wood  &  Son  (Pr.*.^)  Ltd. 


23-25  QUEEN  VICTORIA    STREET,  LONDON,  E.G.  4. 


Telephone:    CITY  4437 


Telegraphic  Address:  "  ETONA,  CANNON,  LONDON" 
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HOUSE  AND  SOCIAL  COMMITTEE. 

THB  RIGHT  HON.  A.  L.  SIFTON. 

The  death  of  the  Right  Hon.  A.  L.  Sifton  in  January,  at  the  early  age  of  sixty-three, 
has  deprived  the  Dominion  of  a  minister  who  was  regarded  as  in  an  exceptional  degree 
an  epitome  of  the  thought  and  the  aspirations  of  Western  Canada.  Mr.  Sifton  was 
the  son  of  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Sifton,  sometime  Speaker  of  the  Manitoba  Assembly,  and  a 
brother  of  Sir  Clifford  Sifton.  He  was  trained  for  the  law,  but  his  leanings  were 
always  towards  political  life ;  and  from  the  time  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
North-West  Council  in  1898  till  he  was  invited  to  join  Sir  Robert  Borden's  Union 
Government  in  1917  his  career  alternated  between  the  courts  and  the  forum.  Thus 
in  1903  he  was  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  North- West  Territories,  and  in  1907  Chief 
Justice  of  Alberta.  In  1910  he  became  Premier  of  Alberta,  and  at  the  election  of 
1913  was  again  returned  to  power.  He  was  made  Secretary  of  State  on  January  1, 
1920.  As  one  of  Canada's  representatives  at  the  Peace  Conference  at  Versailles,  he 
did  excellent  work  in  connection  with  certain  portions  of  the  Treaty.  Canada  loses  in 
him  a  great  son,  and  the  Institute  a  good  friend. 


HOUSE    AND   SOCIAL    COMMITTEE. 

THB  opening  meeting  for  the  new  year  was  held  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  January  5,  when  an 
address  on  "Imperial  Ideals — Federation  or  Alliance,"  was  given  by  Mr.  J.  Saxon  Mills,  M.A. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Grice,  D.Sc.,  and  there  was  a  large  attendance.  The 
discussion  proved  of  so  much  interest  that  the  meeting  was  twice  adjourned,  and  the  third 
meeting  was  the  largest. 

Mr.  Mills  emphasised  the  need  of  arousing  public  interest  in  his  subject,  in  view  of  the 
proposed  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet.  "  The  time  for  decision,"  he  said,  "  has  come. 
Are  we  to  go  forward  or  to  fall  apart  ?  "  General  Smuts  had  said  "  the  Empire  ceased  to 
exist  hi  1914."  To  this  statement  the  speaker,  while  fully  recognising  the  great  services 
which  the  General  had  rendered  and  was  still  rendering  to  the  Empire,  strongly  objected, 
affirming  that  the  Empire  is  still  a  unit — to  quote  the  old  legal  phrase,  it  was  "  a  single 
international  person,"  with  a  single  foreign  policy.  A  proof  of  this  unity  was  given  in  the 
recent  war,  when,  in  his  judgment,  the  Empire  took  a  new  lease  of  life.  In  regard  to 
federation,  which  he  considered  to  be  more  feasible  than  alliance,  he  fully  admitted  the 
difficulties,  arising  largely  from  the  varying  populations  of  the  different  countries  of  the 
Empire,  but  he  considered  that  these  difficulties  might  be  overcome,  and,  with  the  increase 
of  population  in  the  Dominions,  would  be  rapidly  lessened.  He  then  referred  to  Sir  Joseph 
Ward's  proposal  as  to  an  Imperial  House  of  Representatives,  which  he  thought  was  worthy 
of  fuller  consideration  than  it  had  received.  As  to  Mr.  Richard  Jebb's  views,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  a  central  Imperial  authority  was  neither  practical  nor  desirable,  if  by  that  was 
meant  an  alliance  of  autonomous  or  rather  independent  states,  even  though  they  each 
acknowledged  one  sovereign.  In  any  such  case,  we  should  cease  to  be  an  Empire  or  a 
Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  the  Chairman,  who  gave  a  brief  rt'sum6  of  the  steps  that 
had  been  taken  by  the  various  conferences,  and  expressed  his  concurrence  in  the  views  of 
Col.  Amery  in  favour  of  an  Imperial  Cabinet,  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  recent  War 
Cabinet,  in  which  all  the  Dominions  should  be  represented.  He  considered  that  it  should 
be  possible  to  establish  a  spirit  of  co-operation  rather  than  of  control,  and  cited  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  value  of  this  spirit,  the  Whitley  Councils  and,  pre-eminently,  the  League  of 
Nations,  which  indicated  the  course  that  might  be  pursued  in  the  establishment  of  Imperial 
Federation. 

Major  Douglas  Henry  said  that  the  first  step  towards  federation  should  be  along  trade 
lines,  and  emphasised  the  need  of  the  economic  tie.  Mr.  Clayton-Greene  opposed  this  view, 
as  it  meant  a  fiscal  tie  ;  this  he  regarded  as  likely  to  weaken  rather  than  strengthen  federa- 
tion, which  should  be  based  upon  unity  of  feeling,  rather  than  upon  economic  advantage. 

Sir  Frederick  Dutton,  to  whom  the  congratulations  of  the  meeting  had  been  tendered 
upon  the  recent  honour  conferred  upon  him  by  His  Majesty,  was  very  heartily  received  on 
rising.  In  his  opinion,  there  was  a  difference  between  independence  and  autonomy.  Inc 
pendence,  he  said,  means  separation.  He  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  a  united  system 
defence,  and  commended  the  action  of  those  parts  of  the  Empire  where  compulsory  trait 
was  in  force. 

The  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  in  a  vigorous  speech,  indicated  the  line  'which  he  thought  shot 
be   followed,   in   order  to   bring   about  federation.      He   referred   to   what   had   been   done 
Canada  and  Australia,  where  federal  convention  after  convention  had  ultimately  led  to 
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All  information  and  advice  regarding  necessary  equipment,  route, 
transport,  etc.,  for  WEST  AND  EAST  AFRICA,  can  be  obtained 
by  Civil  Officials,  Officers  and  others,  on  application  to  : — 

WAY  &  CO.  LTD. 

COLONIAL    AGENTS    AND    MERCHANTS 

11  Haymarket,  London,  S.W. 

(THREE  DOORS  ABOVE  HAYMARKET  THEATRE) 

Complete  Camp  Equipments 

FOR  CIVIL  OFFICIALS,  OFFICERS,  MINERS  AND 
TRADERS  AT  LOWEST  CASH  TERMS.  CALL  OR 
WRITE  FOR  LISTS. 

Deferred  payments  arranged  when  required.  General  Banking 
facilities  granted.  Insurance,  Baggage  stored,  etc. 
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formation  of  the  Dominion  and  the  Commonwealth.  In  regard  to  the  ties  which  should 
bind  the  Dominions  and  the  Mother  Country  together,  he  believed  that  it  would  be  well 
were  the  worsted  thread  of  commerce  blended  with  the  silken  thread  of  sentiment,  so  rendering 
the  union  of  the  Empire  more  complete. 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  William  Grey-Wilson  the  discussion  was  adjourned  to  the 
meeting  on  January  19.  Dr.  Grice  again  presided,  and  Sir  William  Grey- Wilson  said  he 
regarded  federation  as  the  only  possible  solution  of  the  problem  of  Empire  union.  But 
bef..re  we  can  have  Imperial  Federation,  he  said,  there  must  be  federation  of  the  various 
interests  in  this  country.  It  must,  therefore,  be  s  work  of  time. 

Sir  John  Cockbura  referred  to  the  experience  of  federation  in  Australia,  and  to  the 
difficulties  which  had  to  be  overcome  in  its  accomplishment.  He  thought  that  in  the 
interests  of  Empire  unity  there  should  be  first  formed  an  Advisory  Council,  fully  repre- 
sentative of  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Dominions,  which  should  meet  always  in  London, 
by  whom  all  ma:ters  of  Imperial  concern  should  be  considered,  and  through  whom  the 
people  generally  should  be  familiarised  with  the  idea  of  closer  union.  This,  or  some  such 
step,  he  regarded  as  Nature's  plan  of  wise  development. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Mr.  Haynes,  Mr.  Clayton-Greene,  Dr.  Grice,  Sir  Harry 
Wilson,  Mr.  Edward  Salmon,  Mr.  Sheppard,  Mr.  G.  M.  Boughey,  Captain  Hugh  Gunn, 
Admiral  Sir  Edmund  Fremantle,  and  Mr.  T.  Denham.  Special  reference  was  made  to  Mr.  Duncan 
Hall's  book  on  "  The  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,"  and  the  work  done  by  the  Imperial 
Federation  League.  It  was  s  rungly  urged  that  the  matter  should  not  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
politician,  and  that  the  question  was  eminently  fitted  for  action  by  the  R.C.I.  The  meeting 
was  further  adjourned,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Clayton-Greene  and  Major  Douglas  Henry, 
to  February  2,  when  Mr.  Saxon  Mills  dealt  with  various  points,  including  the  fight  over 
the  fiscal  question.  He  hoped  that  the  policy  of  preference  would  be  permanent.  He 
spoke  in  favour  of  the  British  Government  sharing  foreign  policy  with  the  Dominions  ;  to 
have  several  foreign  policies  would  imperil  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  and  in  concluding 
ho  moved  the  following  resolution : 

"  That,  in  consideration  of  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet,  the 
Council  be  asked  to  call  a  general  meeting  of  the  Fellows  to  discuss  the  question  of 
the  closer  Constitutional  Union  of  the  Empire,  with  a  view  to  the  holding  of  a  Conference 
on  the  subject,  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet,  to  which  representatives  of 
the  various  Imperial  and  other  Societies  interested  and  representatives  of  the  Oversea 
Government  Agencies  in  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  invited." 

Mr.  J.  T.  Carr  seconded,  and  in  the  discussion  further  part  was  taken  by  Mr.  Clayton- 
Greene,  Major  Douglas  Henry,  Sir  Rider  Haggard,  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  Captain  R. 
Webster,  Colonel  Pottinger,  Captain  Gunn.  Dr.  Grice,  Mr.  Ababrelton,  ail  supporting  the 
resolution,  and  Mr.  Dawson  of  Canada,  who  stated  that  while  he  believed  in  the  unity  of 
the  Empire,  he  was  convinced  that  Canada  would  not  accept  any  scheme  of  Imperial 
Federation.  Mr.  Saxon  Mills  in  summing  up  said  he  believed  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
the  union  of  the  Empire  in  view  of  the  establishment  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
resolution  was  carried  unanimously.  Hearty  votes  of  thanks  were  tendered  to  Mr.  Saxon. 
.Mills  and  the  Chairman. 


EXHIBITION  OF  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS  OF  NATAL  AND 

ZULULAND. 

DUBINQ  the  greater  part  of  January  a  small  exhibition  of  water-colour  drawings  of  NataF 
and  Zululand  was  on  view  in  the  Reception  Room.  They  were  the  work  of  Miss  D.  M. 
Vyvyan  of  Richmond  (Natal),  and  formed  part  of  a  much  larger  collection  which  was  first 
shown  at  Walker's  Galleries  in  New  Bond  Street  last  summer,  and  has  since  been  seen,, 
and  will  be  seen  during  the  next  few  months,  in  several  art  galleries  in  the  Provinces.  Miss 
Vyvyan *s  main  object  in  exhibiting  her  drawings  has  been  to  show  the  public  in  this  country 
the  remarkably  attractive  scenery  of  that  part  of  South  Africa,  and  thereby  induce  people 
to  visit  it,  either  temporarily  as  tourists  or  permanently  as  settlers.  We  are  interested  to 
hear  that  her  efforts  in  this  direction  have  already  met  with  some  success.  The  drawings 
at  the  Institute  comprised  some  of  the  finest  examples  of  Miss  Vyvyan's  broad  handling 
of  her  subjects,  and  were  much  admired.  We  may  single  out  for  special  commendation, 
"  Giant's  Castle  at  Dawn ;  from  Game  Reserve,  Bushman's  River,"  "  In  the  Koodoo  Pass 
(1)  Winter  Dawn,  (2)  Night,"  and  "  Umzimkulu  River,  about  twenty  miles  above  Port 
Shops  tone."  If  Miss  Vyvyan  could  do  the  same  thing  for  Rhodesia,  it  would,  we  feel  sure, 
bo  much  appreciated.  The  natural  features  of  a  country  can  only  be  imperfectly  represented 
by  photography,  for  colour  is  wanting ;  and  as  has  been  remarked  by  many  South  Africans 
who  hwve  seen  these  drawings,  Miss  Vyvyan's  colour-sense  is  unerringly  displayed  in  them. 

H.  F.  W. 
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THE 


OVERSEAS  WATERPROOF 

FOR  INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES 

(Guaranteed  for  three  years) 

<  £4:  :  4  :  O  < 


Military  Pattern,  with  belt,  etc.    -    95/- 


SPECIFICATION— Extra  wide  Collar,  ample  Skirt,  Storm 
Cuffs,  Saddle  Flap,  Leg  Straps.  Every  Seam  both  sewn  and 
taped.  Average  weight,  3  Ib. 

FOR  RIDING,  DRIVING,  SHOOTING,  WALKING 


W.  H.  GORE  &  CO. 

(OVERSEAS  BUYING  AGENCY) 
COLONIAL  AGENTS  AND  MERCHANTS 

64     HAYMARKET,    LONDON,     S.W.I 


By  placing  your  Order  NOW  you  can  get 
a  Daimler  at  the  following 

REDUCED    CHASSIS    PRICES 


"LIGHT    THIRTY"   6-Cylinder    Chassis    £900 

A  REDUCTION  OF  £225 

"STANDARD  THIRTY  "  6-Cylinder  Chassis  £  1 ,000 

A  REDUCTION  OF  £150 


The  Price  of  the  "  DAIMLER  SPECIAL"  Chassis  is  £1,450 
The   Daimler  Company,   Ltd.,   Coventry. 
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MAGNA  CIVITAS,  MAGNA  SOLITUDO. 

THE  following  is  taken  from  The  Rhodesia  Herald  of  Nov.  1,  1920.  It  tells  a  story  which 
in  the  interests  of  the  Institute  might  well  be  made  more  widely  known,  and  Fellows  would 
serve  the  cause  if  they  would  invite  friends  to  read  it : 

One  cold  and  miserable  night  in  March  a  Rhodosian,  who  had  only  recently  arrived  in 
London,  stood  on  the  steps  of  his  hotel  watching  the  sleet  and  driving  rain  coming  down  in 
sheets.  He  had  no  inclination  to  "  turn  in  "  or  to  visit  a  theatre,  and  in  his  misery  he  whole- 
heartedly wished  himself  back  in  the  land  of  sunshine.  He  had  no  friends  in  the  City,  but 
he  folt  impelled  to  do  something.  He  drew  up  his  overcoat  collar  and  with  a  shudder 
passed  into  the  rain  and  wind-swept  street.  He  had  no  definite  object  in  view,  but  as  he 
was  wandering  aimlessly  along  he  suddenly  remembered  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  and  for  want  of  something  better  to  do  he  decided  to  visit  that  institu- 
tion, flailing  a  taxi  he  was  soon  deposited  at  the  stops  of  the  Institute.  He  had  scarcely 
signed  his  name  in  the  visitors'  book  when  he  was  met  by  a  genial  old  gentleman,  who 
extended  a  hearty  welcome.  A  few  minutes'  conversation  regarding  Rhodesia  soon  put  the 
visitor  at  his  ease,  and  the  gentleman  in  question  remarked,  "  You  are  just  the  man  I  am 
looking  for.  Come  up  to  the  smoking-room  and  I  will  introduce  you  to  three  members — 
one  from  Canada,  one  from  Australia,  and  one  from  New  Zealand.  You  will  just  fill  the 
bill,  and  we  shall  have  a  representative  from  four  of  the  great  Dominions  of  the  Empire." 
The  introductions  were  speedily  accomplished,  and  melting  before  the  glowing  warmth  of  a 
cheering  fire,  and  with  pipes  drawing  well,  the  men  were  soon  discoursing  on  a  variety  of 
topics  as  though  they  had  known  each  other  for  years.  Our  visitor  ascertained  that  his 
friends  were  farmers,  and  although  not  a  farmer  himself,  he  knew  sufficient  of  local  con- 
ditions to  enable  him  to  impart  information,  which  was  most  appreciatively  received.  The 
conversation,  always  interesting,  was  at  times  fascinating.  An  adjournment  was  made  to 
the  Australian's  hotel,  where  the  newly-made  friendships  were  cemented  in  customary  fashion. 
Before  they  parted  they  also  toasted  the  Empire,  the  lands  of  their  adoption,  and  the 
Mother  Country.  The  incident  was  the  beginning  of  what  resulted  in  close  friendship  between 
the  four  men,  and  the  remainder  of  their  sojourn  in  London  passed  all  too  quickly.  It  is 
mentioned  to  indicate  the  link  which  the  Institute  is  intended  to  be  between  visiting  members 
from  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  it  serves  to  show  that  no  member  from 
Overseas  need  feel  lonely  in  London  when  the  doors  of  this  hospitable  institution  are  open. 

It  may  here  not  be  inappropriate  to  suggest  that  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  is  a 
veritable  boon  to  Oversea  visitors,  and  a  place  in  which  the  warmest  friendships  have  been 
formed  between  men  living  hi  colonies  separated  by  wide  oceans  and  vast  continents.  Prob- 
ably one  of  the  features  of  the  Institute  which  strikes  a  visitor  is  the  newspaper  room,  or 
newspaper  rooms,  to  be  correct.  Here  a  member  will  see  900  files  of  papers,  and  the  Rhodesian, 
for  instance,  visiting  the  Institute  for  the  first  time,  will  experience  something  of  a  thrill 
when  he  sees  the  homely  titles  of  the  newspapers  published  in  Salisbury,  Bulawayo,  Gwelo, 
Gatooma,  and  Umtali,  as  well  as  the  Beira  journal.  Moreover,  he  will  be  astonished  to  see 
the  latest  Government  Gazette  from  every  British  colony  on  the  face  of  the  earth — all  in 
their  ordered  places. 

In  the  Institute  the  visitor  from  Overseas  has  an  institution  which  extends  the  heartiest 
of  welcomes  to  him  as  a  member  of  the  great  British  commonwealth,  and  which  will  place 
at  his  disposal  the  information  gained  as  the  result  of  a  ripe  experience  of  fifty  years  of 
solid  hard  work  in  the  cause  of  the  Empire.  If  the  visitor  is  on  business  intent — and  one  of 
the  planks  of  the  Institute  is  the  encouragement  of  Empire  trade — he  could  scarcely  find  a 
more  suitable  place  in  which  to  meet  the  man  he  wishes  to  deal  with.  There  are  also 
telephones  and  typists  at  hand,  together  with  a  veritable  fund  of  accurate  information 
merely  for  the  asking. 

There  is  also  the  social  aspect  of  the  Institute.  During  his  stay  hi  London  the  visiting 
member  is  advised  of  all  important  functions,  such  as  dinners  or  luncheons,  which  are  graced 
by  the  presence  of  British  statesmen  and  leaders  of  thought  and  industry,  and  he  has  the 
advantage  of  listening  to  speeches  delivered  by  men  who  have  so  materially  assisted  in  the 
building-up  of  the  Empire  at  home  and  abroad.  Visitors  can  also  have  their  mails  addressed 
to  the  Institute,  and  it  should  be  noted  that  they  are  permitted  to  take  lady  visitors  to  the 
Institute  for  afternoon  teas,  etc. 

In  a  word,  the  Institute  should  make  a  strong  appeal  to  all  Rhodesians,  all  of  whom  will 
find  it  to  be  an  ideal  meeting-place  on  the  occasion  of  their  holiday  trips  to  the  Old  Country. 
It  is  worthy  of  all  support  and  encouragement.  The  membership  fee  and  yearly  subscription 
are  quite  nominal,  and  include  the  free  delivery  of  the  monthly  magazine  issued  by  the 
Institute  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Any  Rhodesians  interested  hi  the  work  and  other 
activities  of  the  Institute  should  communicate  with  Mr.  R.  Bradley,  P.O.  Box  199,  Salisbury, 
who  is  the  corresponding  secretary  in  this  town.  Mr.  Bradley,  himself  an  enthusiastic  member, 
will  be  pleased  to  furnish  all  particulars  to  any  inquirer. 


Advertisements  xix 


Cambridge  University  Press 

The  Development  of  the  Leeward  Islands  under  the  Restoration, 

1660-1688.       A  Study  of  the  Foundations  of  the  old  Colonial  system.  By  C.  S.  S.  HICHAM. 
M.A.     Prince  Consort  Prize  Essay.  1920.     Demy  8vo.     With  4  maps  and  diagrams.    24s  net. 

The  story  of  the  Leeward  Islands  in  the  seventeenth  century  is  not  merely  of  local  interest.  In 
these  islands  we  can  trace  the  growth  of  the  various  problems  of  colonial  government,  and  their 
history  is  the  history  of  the  experiments  of  Restoration  ministers  in  their  endeavours  to  organised 
definite  system  of  control  over  both  the  trade  and  the  growing  self-government  of  the  plantations. 

The  History  of  the  Post  Office  in  British  North  America,  1639-1870. 

By  W.  SMITH,  sometime  Secretary  of  the  Post  Office  Department  of  Canada.     Royal  8vo.     With 
3  portraits.     21s  net. 

"  A  most  scholarly  book  .  .  .  The  mere  machinery  of  the  Post  Office,  as  revealed  in  these  pages,  is 
fascinating  enough,  especially  in  the  early  days  of  the  English  settlements  .  .  .  The  story  becomes  yet 
more  interesting  when  the  time  comes  for  founding  a  branch  of  the  Post  Office  in  the  new  Colony  of 
Canada  .  .  .  All  these  incidents  throw  a  welcome  light  on  the  habits  of  the  times." — The  Times. 

Initia  Amharica.  An  Introduction  to  Spoken  Amharic.  By  C.  H.  ARMBRUSTER.  M.A. 
Part  III.  Amharic-English  Vocabulary.  Vol.  I,  H-S.  Royal  8vo.  £4  4s  net  Previously  published  :— 
Part  I,  Grammar,  17s  net;  Part  II,  English-Amharic  Vocabulary  with  phrases,  20s  net. 

"Viewed  as  a  contribution  to  the  world's  linguistic  knowledge,  Mr  Armbruster's  vocabulary  is 
sufficiently  distinguished ;  as  an  achievement  of  personal  industry  it  is  even  more  remarkable. . . .  An 
achievement  which  has  won  for  him  a  distinguished  place  among  the  world's  lexicographers." — 

The  Journal  of  the  African  Society. 

A  Manual  of  the  Bengali  Language.    By  j.  D.  ANDERSON.  utt.D.    Crown 

8vo.     7s  6d  net    Cambridge  Guides  to  Modern  Languages. 

"  The  notes  are  good  and  the  translations  likewise.  ...  It  is  an  excellent  book.  ...  All  who  essay 
to  learn  Bengali  would  do  well  to  buy  it." — The  Statesman  (Calcutta). 

Prospectuses  on  application. 

FETTER  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C.  4 :  C.  F.  CLAY,  MANAGER 


EDWIN  CHARLEY 

Producer  &  Exporter  of  Jamaica  Rum 


::  Holders  of  the  best  marks  :—  :: 
Wedderbourn's  and  Plummer's  ;  and 
can  also  supply  Common  Glean. 

Buying  Agents  wanted  in  all  important 
countries.  Inquirers  should  state  type, 
and  whether  coloured  or  white  required. 


Agents  for  Canada     -    -    -    Messrs.  LAW,  YOUNG   &   CO.,   MONTREAL 

Cable  Address :  ABC  Postal  Address : 

"Edicharley"  5th  Edition  Kingston,  Jamaica 

Jamaica.  (Improved)  B.  W.  I. 

It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 
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DONATIONS  TO  THE  NEW  PREMISES  AND  JUBILEE  FUND. 

[Fellows  and  Associates  are  reminded  that  donations  to  this  Fund  can  be  made  by  instal- 
ments if  desired.] 

TWENTIETH  LIST. 


£    a.    d. 

Previously  announced  .  45,303     6     1 

C.  W.  Welman,  Esq.  (Erst  instal 

ment)     ...  220 

G.  I.  Turner,  Esq.       .  110 

Misa  A.  M.  Wilson       .  110 

Colonel  J.  E.  Campbell  200 

Miss  Webster      .  500 

Captain  M.  G.  Lewis  .  110 

A.  F.  Pope,  Esq.          .  110 

Alfred  Smith,  Esq.      .          .          .  2  10    0 

W.  Deed,  Esq 50 

Hon.  John  Gowan-Stobo,  M.A.  220 

Colonel  F.  M.   Hastings  Marshall  220 

H.  S.  Jephson,  Esq.   .          .          .  220 

Captain  A.  D.  Molison       .          .  110 

S.  Le  Neve  Foster,  Esq.     .         .  110 

The  £1   Is.  entered  in  last  month's  list  as  a 
been  announced  as  his  fourth  contribution. 


£     t. 

A.  G.  Rice,  Esq.         ...  11 

C.  E.  Ingall,  Esq.         ...  22 

Yen.  Archdeacon  F.  G.  Swindell  1 

F.  J.  Ault,  Esq.           ...  1 

E.  Moore  Wilson,  Esq.          .          .  1 
P.  D.  Mitton,  Esq.       ...  1 
C.  F.  Buddie,  Esq.       ...  1 
J.  W.  G.  Ross,  Esq.    ...  22 
W.  Hosken,  Esq.         ...  22 
J.  W.  Milne,  Esq.        ...  22 
A.  MacKinnon,  Esq.    ...  11 
Dr.  N.  Chrichlow         ...  11 

F.  H.  Townsend,  Esq.           .  11 
Pickering  Phipps,  Esq.         .          .  60    0 


d. 
0 
0 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
a 
o 
a 
o 
a 
o 


£45,395  12     1 
donation  from  Mr.  A.  R.  Pontifez  should  have 


NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 
THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED  : 
Resident  Fellows,  34  ;   Non-Resident  Fellows,  28  ;   Associates,  18. 

RESIDENT  FELLOWS: 

C.  M.  Atkinson,  W.  Lewis  Bailey,  R.  Bickersteth,  A.  Carless,  C.B.E.,  H.  E.  Carter,  Most 
Revd.  Archbishop  Lowther  Clarke,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  G.  J.  A.  Craze,  G.  L.  d'Abo,  A.  Dodds 
Fairbaim,  J.  S.  Gilbert,  W.  D.  Goatly,  Sir  Arnold  B.  Gridky,  K.B.E.,  G.  B.  Haslehurst, 
P.  Harley,  C.  H.  Hewett,  W.  W.  Hosken,  J.  G.  Jenkins,  H.  D.  C.  Jones,  S.  L.  Jones, 
H.  Judson,  G.  L.  T.  Kenyon,  E.  R.  Lindley,  Jr.,  F.  C.  Lohden',  O.B.E.,  G.  H.  McCrae, 
J.  MacLennan,  L.  A.  Nicott,  T.  W.  Owen,  H.  W.  Preston,  J.  Barrow  Simonds,  J. 
Tilden  Smith,  W.  W.  Strutt,  C.  S.  Syrett,  R.  A.  Thurburn,  E.  W.  Toumend. 

NON-RESIDENT  FELLOWS  : 

AUSTRALIA. — Major  Wm.  A.  Coates  (Beaumaris,  Vic.),  Sir  Lauchlan  C.  MacKinnon 
(Melbourne). 

NEW  ZEALAND.— C.  F.  Buddie  (Auckland). 

INDIA.  — T7.    H.    Campbett-Howes    (Fort    Bombay),    Capt.    G.   N.    Frattini   (Bangalore), 

D.  M.  Somervitte  (Assam). 

SOUTH  AFRICA.  —  A.  D.  Mettish  (Maritzburg),  A.  J.  Tyler  (Winters  Kloof,  Natal). 
CEYLON.  —  J.  J.  P.  Felix  (Colombo).  GOLD  COAST  COLONY.  —  S.  E.  Cheever 
(Coomassie),  R.  Bruce  Crabb  (Accra).  MALAY  STATES.  —  J.  A.  Clarke  (Kuala  Lumpur), 

E.  W.    Geyer.     NIGERIA.  —  L.    R.    P.    de   C.   Le   Merle   (Zaria),    R.    Mearns    (Ibadan)t 
A.  B.  Nelson  (Ilorin),  A.  F.  G.   Walter  (Lagos),  R.  E.  Williams  (Lagos).    Nyasaland.— N.  F. 
Marriott  (Blanlyre),  F.  M.   Wit/iers  (Zomba).     Samoa.— E.  C.  Adams.     STRAITS    SETTLE- 
MENTS.—ff.    B.  Dodds,  M.D.  (Singapore).      ARGENTINE.  —  ^.    C.   Webb  (Buenos  Aires). 
CHINA.  —  C.    E.    Watson    (Canton).     PORTUGUESE    EAST   AFRICA.  — #.    Carswell   (Villa 
Fontes),  J.  V.  Holland  (Beira),  A.  G.  McGitt  (Chinde).     UNATTACHED  TO  ANY  COLONY. 
— Capt.  B.  Le  Grand. 

ASSOCIATES  : 

Mrs.  S.  Edwards,  Lady  Goold- Adams,  Mrs.  C.  Riopel  (Montreal),  Mrs.  C.  E.  Watson  (Canton* 
China),  Mrs.  M.  Young  (Hong  Kong). 

HANTS  AND  DORSET  BRANCH.— Brig. -Gen.  H.  H.  Austin,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  Rev. 
A.  G.  fates,  M.A. 

SUSSEX  BRANCH.  —  Mrs.  E.  K.  Boone,  Mrs.  J.  Burns-Charlesworth,  Miss  C.  L. 
Houlton,  M.B.,  John  Jones,  Miss  I.  Kewley,  Mrs.  J.  Pratt,  Miss  C.  E.  Rowson,  Mrs. 
H.  Royle,  H.  C.  V.  Sutton,  Miss  B.  Turner,  Miss  A.  K.  Youlctt. 
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SCHOOLS &TUTORS 


Messrs.  TRUMAN  AND 

Knigh tley ,  Ltd.,  arc  in  clot*  touch 
with  all  the  leading  educational 
establishments  in  England  for 
boys  and  girls,  and  are  able  to 
advise  Colonial  parents  where  to 
find  early  vacancies.  Their 
knowledge  of  these  establish- 
ments, to  the  majority  of  which 
they  supply  the  teaching  staffs, 
extends  over  25  years,  and  they 
are  thns  in  a  position  to  give 
information  and  advice  difficult 
to  obtain  elsewhere. 

An  explanatory  booklet  "On 
the  Choice  of  a  School"  will  be 
•eat  post  free  on  application. 


Truman  &  Knightley 

Ltd. 

158-162  OXFORD  STREET, 
LONDON  W.  1. 

—  Mutntm  4440  (2  Una). 


MSS. 


TRAVEL      -       SPORT 

ZOOLOGY  -  HISTORY 

SCIENTIFIC 


Messrs.  H.  F.  &  G.  WITHERBY 

PUBLISHERS 

are  prepared  to  consider  for  publica- 
tion works  on  these  and  kindred  sub- 
jects, on  commission  or  royalty  terms. 

326   HIGH   HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C.I 


MASON    &   BRICE 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 
•HIP   AND    INSURANCE    AGENTS 


MA* I* A.  BAJA,  18 

SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA. 


BY    APPOINTMENT  TO    HIS    MAJESTY  THE    KING, 

HIS   LATE    MAJESTY    KING    EDWARD, 
AND     HER      LATE      MAJESTY     QUEEN     VICTORIA. 


J.  RUSSELL 

&    SONS, 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 
73  Baker  Street 

W.I. 


OFFICIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 

TO  THE 

Royal  Colonial  Institute. 
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DISCOUNT 

TO 

Fellows  &  Associates. 


Telephone  :  May  fair  24O2. 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  A  COUNCILLOR. 
Sir  Clement  Kinloch  Cooke,  K.B.E.,  M.P. 


OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret : 
H.  A.  Beachcroft,  W.  Alvin  Brooks,  Lieut. -Col.  R.  Cobb,  James  Dangerfield,  Hon. 
Charles  E.  Davies,  M.L.C.,  Colonel  R.  R.  E.  Drake-Brockman,  G.  E.  Foster,  J.  H. 
Galbraith,  Hon.  W.  Baine  Grieve,  C.B.E.,  M.L.C.,  W.  E.  Hicks,  Edward  Holmes,  A.  J.  C. 
Molyneux,  W.  J.  Moule,  Arthur  Nichols,  Joseph  W.  Peet,  F.  W.  Pennefather,  LL.D., 
Allan  Ramsay,  Sir  Morton  Russell-Cotes,  James  R.  Smith,  Right  Hon.  A.  Lewis  Sifton, 
H.  Steel,  Herbert  Taylor,  Arthur  P.  Tippet,  C.  H.  Treadgold,  M.A.,  M.D.,  W.  T. 
Whitehead. 

DINNER  TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  READING,  G.C.B.,  K.C.V.O. 

A  dinner  in  honour  of  the  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Reading,  G.C.B.,  K.C.V.O.,  Viceroy 
and  Governor-General-designate  of  India,  will  take  place  at  Edward  VII.  Rooms,  Hotel 
Victoria,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.,  on  Friday,  March  4,  at  7.45  for  8  precisely.  The 
Right  Hon.  E.  S.  Montagu,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  will  preside.  Tickete  (for 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen)  £1  1*.  Qd.  each  (without  wine). 


LUNCHEON  TO  THE  PREMIER  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

A  luncheon  in  honour  of  the  Hon.  John  Storey,  Premier  of  New  South  Wales,  will  take 
place  at  the  Grocers'  Hall,  Princes  Street,  E.G.,  on  Thursday,  17th  March,  at  1  for  1.15.  Sir 
Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G.,  Chairman  of  the  Council,  will  preside.  Further  particulars  will 
be  announced  later. 

ARRANGEMENT  WITH  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  CLUB. 

An  arrangement  has  been  made,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council,  between  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  the  British  Empire  Club,  12  St.  James's  Square,  S.W., 
by  which  any  Non-Resident  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  bearing  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute,  will  be  put  up  at  once  as  a  Temporary  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Club  under  Rule  IX.  Under  this  rule  Temporary  Honorary  Members 
enjoy  all  the  privileges,  and  are  bound  by  all  the  Rules  and  Bye-Laws  of  the  Club, 
for  a  term  of  one  month  from  the  date  of  their  introduction,  without  the  payment 
of  any  subscription.  At  the  termination  of  the  month  a  Temporary  Honorary  Member 
may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Committee,  continue  his  membership  for  an  additional 
period,  not  exceeding  five  calendar  months,  by  the  payment  of  a  subscription  of  one 
guinea  per  month. 

PAYMENT  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Rule  20. — All  subscriptions  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  January  1  in  each  year. 

For  the  convenience  of  Fellows,  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  subscriptions 
can  be  paid  into  any  branch  of  the  following  banks :  Africa. — African  Banking  Corpora- 
tion, National  Bank  of  India,  Bank  of  British  West  Africa,  National  Bank  of  South 
Africa,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa.  Argentine. — The  British  Bank  of  South 
America  will  accept  subscriptions  at  $11  fixed  exchange  for  £1  la.  Australia. — Com- 
mercial Bank  of  Sydney,  Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia,  and  Australian  Bank  of 
Commerce  (New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  only).  Canada. — Bank  of  Montreal, 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  Dominion  Bank,  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  Union  Bank 
of  Canada.  Ceylon,  China,  Hong-Kong,  Malay  States,  and  Straits  Settlements. — Chartered 
Bank  of  India,  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  National  Bank  of  India.  West  Africa. 
— Bank  of  British  West  Africa  and  Colonial  Bank.  West  Indies.— Colonial  Bank. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

A  special  feature  is  made  by  the  Institute  of  the  collection  of  photographs  of  the 
Fellows  and  Associates,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  pay  an  early  visit  to  the  Studio 
of  the  official  photographers,  Messrs.  J.  Russell  and  Sons,  73  Baker  Street,  W.  1,  who 
are  presenting  a  copy  to  each  sitter  in  addition  to  one  to  be  placed  in  the  Institute 
collection,  and  allow  a  discount  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  all  orders  for  further  copies. 
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HOTEL    VICTORIA 

NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  LONDON 

Immediately  facing  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

ONE    OF    LONDON'S    LEADING    HOTELS. 

In  unrivalled  situation  midway  between  Trafalgar  Square  and  the 
Thames  Embankment.  Within  easy  reach  of  all  places  of  interest,  in- 
cluding the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Government  Offices,  Law  Courts, 
Westminster  Abbey,  Hyde  Park.  Near  the  Principal  Railway  Termini 
and  chief  Continental  Routes.  Convenient  for  the  theatres  and  all 
entertainments,  and  the  fashionable  shopping  centres. 

Restaurant  open  to  Non-residents. 
Orchestra  plays  daily.  Perfection  in  comfort  and  cuisine. 

EDWARD  VII  ROOMS,  with  private  entrance,  comprising  a  sumptuous 
banqueting  hall,  reception  rooms,  etc.  Special  facilities  for  public 
and  private  dinners,  meetings,  dances,  wedding  receptions,  etc. 


:  GORDON  HOTELS,  LIMITED. 
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TENTS 
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FOR  EAST,  WEST  AND  CENTRAL  AFRICA,  INDIA,  ETC. 
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EVERITT,  PENN  &  CO.,  LTD. 
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16    PANTON    ST.,    HAYMARKET,    S.W.  1. 
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n 

OUR  PRICES  JRE  LOWEST.                            ^^"""^''^"ch^Lj" 

D 

TROPICAL  CLOTHING—  MOSQUITO  BOOTS—  CHOP  BOXES-  CAMP  COOKING  OUTFIT—  FILTERS 

YERBA   MATE    (ILEX  BRAND)  rao 

(Awarded  the  Certificate  of  the  Institute  of  Hygiene) 

Nature's  Cure  for  Indigestion,  Insomnia,  Rheumatism,  and  all  Nervous  Disorders. 

MATES  AND  BOMBILLAS    STOCKED. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet  by  Mrs.  M.  A.  Cloudesly-Brereton  (Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Hygiene.  <tc.)  to  — 

W.   BALDOCK,  25  Copthall  Avenue,  London,   E.C.2. 


R.  MONTAGUE  &  CO.  (gg^iP.ffl)  Shipping  &  Passenger  Agents 


PASSAGES  BOOKED  WITH  UNION-CASTLE,  ROYAL  MAIL  S.  P.  Co., 
and  PRINCIPAL  OCEAN  LINES— WITHOUT  FEE 

By    R.    H.    C.   MONTAGUE.    F.R.C.I.    141   Burnt   Ash   Hill.   Lee.  London,  S.E.  12 
or  c/o  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. 

Capetown  Address — R.   MONTAGUE,  c/o  Diehmont    &    Diehmont,  Mansion    Hoase    Chambers,  Adderloy  Street 
It  will  insure  •prompt  attention  if  UNITED  UMPIRE  if  mentioned. 
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ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  SESSION  1920-21. 

The  following  Papers  have  already  been  arranged  and  the  Dinners  and  Meeting!  will 
be  held  in  the  Edward  VII.  Rooms,  Hotel  Victoria,  Northumberland  Avenue,  VV.C. : 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  8.  Dinner  at  7  P.M.,  Meeting  at  8.30  P.M. — "Cotton  Growing  within 
the  Empire,"  by  Mr.  J.  W.  McCoNNEL,  Chairman  of  the  Fine  Cotton  Spinners  and 
Doublrrs  Association.  Sir  HENRY  BIRCHENOUOH.  B?irt.,  K.C.M.O.,  will  preside. 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  22,  at  4  P.M. — "  British  Trade  Possibilities  in  Hong  Kong  and  South 
China,"  by  Mr.  T.  B.  PARTINGTON.  The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  JOHN  JORDAN,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.I.E., 
K.C.B.,  will  preside. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  12.  Dinner  at  7  P.M.,  Meeting  at  8.30  P.M. — "  Queensland  in  the 
Making,"  by  Hon.  J.  McEwAN  HUNTER,  Agent-General  for  Queensland. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  26,  at  4  P.M. — "  Agricultural  Development  in  Canada,"  by  Dr.  G.  C.  CREEL- 
MAN  (late  Commissioner  for  Agriculture  and  now  Agent-General  for  Ontario).  The  Hon. 
Sir  GKOROE  PERLEY,  K.C.M.G.,  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  will  preside. 

TUESDAY,  MAY  10.  Dinner  at  7  P.M.,  Meeting  at  8.30  P.M. — "  London  as  an  Imperial 
Capital,"  by  Dr.  VACGHAN  CORNISH. 

TUESDAY,  MAY  24.  at  4  P.M. — "South  African  Agriculture  and  ite  Development" 
(Illustrated),  by  Mr.  F.  B.  SMITH,  C.M.G.  (late  Secretary  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment, South  Africa,  and  now  Reader  in  Estate  Management.  University  of 
Cambridge). 

BADGE  FOR  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

A  Badge  of  Fellowship  and  Associateship  is  available  for  those  who  may  desire  to 
show  their  connection  with  the  work  in  which  the  Institute  is  engaged.  The  Badge 
-consists  of  a  miniature  jewel,  representing  the  crest  of  the  Institute,  in  gilt  and 
enamel,  and  will  be  supplied  to  Fellows  and  Associates,  with  ring  for  attaching  to  the 
watch-chain,  at  a  cost  of  4«.  6rf.  each,  or  Fellow's  Badge  only  with  solitaire  fitting 
for  the  button -hole,  at  a  cost  of  5s.  each,  postage  Gd.  extra,  upon  application  being 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute.  The  Badges  can  also  be  supplied  in  9  ct.  gold 
and  enamel  to  order. 

ARRIVALS  AND   DEPARTURES  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

ARRIVALS. 

Argentine. — G.  Nelson  Page.  Belgian  Congo. — R.  Glassione.  British  Guiana. — .V. 
Macleod  Balden.  British  Honduras. — G.  O'd  Walton.  Ceylon. — R.  A.  Powell.  India. — 
G.  F.  Cormody,  D.  K.  Hall,  F.  D.  Whiffin,  Capt.  R.  Walker.  Java.— E.  T.  Campbell. 
Malay  States.  — P.  H.  Hennesey,  M.K.C.S.,  D.  T.  Middleton,  C.  Henry  Owen,  J.  P. 
Sweltenham.  Mauritius.  —  H.  J.  Jovrdain.  Nyasaland.  —  H.  L.  Bayles.  Panama. — F.  J. 
de  Boissiere.  Rhodesia.  —  F.  Gordon  Smith.  South  Africa.  —  R.  Gray,  C.  Neumann 
Thomas.  Sumatra. — J.  A.  Bland.  Straits  Settlements.  —  Dr.  W.  H.  Bright,  A.  8. 
Gulston.  Uganda. — J.  T.  Duffy,  A.  E.  Weatherhead.  United  States. — L.  li.  Orchard. 
West  Africa.— T.  M.  Brodw,  C.  M.  Clough,  A.  E.  Cradick,  G.  F.  Goode,  R.  U.  Gordon, 
T.  Hunter,  F.  C.  Hayimrd,  N.  D.  Maidman,  W.  8.  D.  Tudhope. 

DEPARTURES. 
Australia. — Jas.    Kay,     W.    E.    L.     Wears.     Argentine. — H.    Hume.     Barbados. — Hon. 

E.  Allan  Grannum.     Brazil. — John   K.   Hall.     Canada. — E.  G.  Beaumont,  J.    Monypenny. 
Ceylon. — F.    C.    Loos,    F.    E.    Mackwood.     Egypt. — Lieut.   A.   C.   Shelley.     India. — Major 
A.  Crook,   Major  A.    G.   Frere,   C.    R.   A.  Goatly,    H.    J.    Hope,    Major   E.    B.   Lathbury, 
Dr.    W.    McQuiUin.   A.   G.    Rice.     Kenya  Colony.— L.  E.  Caine.     Leeward  Islands.—/1.  C. 
Clarkson.      Malay  States. —  Wm.  Douling.     Mesopotamia. — Eric  Layman.      New     Zealand. — 
IK.    R.    Don,    Hon.    A.    M.    Myers,    A.    W.    Steele.      Nyasaland.— Right   Rev.   Bishop   of 
Nyasaland,    W.    H.    Howard.      Peru. — E.  G.  Fraser  Luckie.      P.  E.  Africa. — A.   E.  Jones. 
Rhodesia. — A.  F.  Ternouth.    Somaliland. —  W.  G.  Mackay.    Straits  Settlements. — Major-Gen. 
Sir    John    Fowler,    K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  D.S.O.,    W.    Makepeace,   Lieut.-Col.    Hasting*  Rhodes. 
Sumatra. — E.   A.  Dixon.    Trinidad. — Hon.    Sir    H.    A.    Alcazar,     Wm.   CaMer.     Uganda. 
—Dyson  Blair,  F.  PettingiU.     West  Africa.— F.   O.   Abraham,  F.  Barlow,  L.  A.  Blarhnore, 

F.  W.   Chamberlain,  J.  H.  Fredericks,  Capt.   E.   Hall,  T.  H.  Haughton,  Dr.  W.  1.  Taylor, 
E.   J.   Thompson,  E.  F.  O'Reilly. 

Printed  by  Sfiottitwoode,  Ballaniyne  *  Co.  Ltd.,  ColchetUr,  London  and  Eton. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTES    AND    COMMENTS. 

GERMANY  has  once  again  entirely  failed  to  recognise  realities ;    the 
London  Conference  broke  down  because  she  neither  appreciates  the 

measure  of  her  responsibility  nor  the  determination 
Making  Q£  ^e  Allies  to  enforce  the  sanctions  to  which  she  sub- 

p  scribed  at  Versailles.     Her  counter  proposals  were  a 

ludicrous  misapprehension  of  the  fact  that  the  Allies 
had  fixed  the  amount  she  must  pay,  and  all  they  were  prepared  to 
do  was  to  give  consideration  to  any  suggestions  as  to  the  method  of 
liquidation.    Dr.  Simons  came  to  London  with  a  scheme  in  his  pocket 
which  substituted  £2,500,000,000  for  the  £11,300,000,000  settled  upon 
in  Paris,  declared  that  of  this  £1,000,000,000  had  already  been  satisfied 
in  various  ways,  and  even  the  £1,500,000,000,  to  be  met  partly  by 
a  loan  and  over  a  period  of  five  years,  was  to  be  contingent  upon  the 
plebiscite  in  Upper   Silesia — which,  by  the   way,  has  resulted  in  a 
poll  heavily  in  Germany's  favour.     That  was  all  Germany  could  do. 
Yet,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  shown,  Germany  is  expected  by  the 
Allies  to  provide  yearly   only  a   quarter  as  much  in  reparations 
as  the  amount  Great  Britain  alone  has  to  pay  in  interest  on  her 
war   debt   and   in   war  pensions.     Germany   can  pay,   the  Jrime 
Minister  insists,  and  as  Dr.  Simons,  after  four  days'  delay,  had  nothing 
material  to  add  to  his  original  counter  proposals,  the  Allies  proceeded 
at  once  to  take  measures  for  enforcing  the  sanctions.     Within  twenty- 
four  hours  Diisseldorf,  Duisberg,  Ruhrort,  and  other  towns  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine  were  occupied  by  Allied  troops,  the  Rhine 
Customs  were  seized,   and  arrangements  were  made  to  confiscate 
50  per  cent,  of  any  moneys  due  to  Germans  from  the  Allies,  leaving 
the  Germans  to  collect  that  proportion  from  their  own  Government. 
Germany  protests,  talks  wildly  about  the  Allies'  violation   of   the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  and  appeals  to  the  conscience  of  the  world  to 
save  right  from  being  crushed  by  might.     The  newly  occupied  towns 
seem  to  be  quite  happy  under  this  visitation  on  account  of  which 
Berlin   would  invoke  every  moral   force  in  the    world.      German 

Q 
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mentality  is  unchanged  by  the  events  of  the  last  five  or  six  years. 
It  awaits  new  proposals  from  the  Allies,  as  though  the  decision  were 
with  the  defeated.  There  exists  a  curious  sort  of  atmosphere  in 
Germany  which  suggests  that  she  did  not  believe  the  Allies  were 
in  earnest. 

THE  Allied  Conference  in  London  before  and  after  the  meeting  with 
the   German  delegates  was  engaged  in  reviewing  objections  to  the 
Sevres  Treaty.     To  King  Constantino  the  Turks  owe 
The  Sevres     some  measure  of  gratitude.    His  return  induced  the 
rea  y,  Allies  to  regard  the  whole  situation  in  the  Near  East 

and  Peace.  *n  a  verv  different  light  from  that  which  obtained  when 
M.  Venizelos  was  in  power.  The  Sdvres  Treaty  is  to  be 
modified  in  Turkey's  favour,  Constantinople  is  to  be  handed  back  to 
Turkish  authorities,  a  Turk  is  to  preside  over  the  Straits  Commission, 
and  Smyrna  is  to  be  under  Turkish  sovereignty  with  special  reserva- 
tions on  behalf  of  the  Greeks.  The  modification  has  pleased  all  save 
the  Greeks  and  the  intransigeants  among  the  Turks  and  the  Moslems. 
It  may  or  may  not  mean  peace.  In  the  same  way,  events  only  can 
show  what  will  be  the  effect  of  the  trade  agreement  with  Russia  signed 
by  the  British  Government.  Lenin  seems  to  have  changed  his  tone, 
and  his  recent  confession  that  communism  in  practice  is  a  failure  is 
so  striking  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  wishes  he  could  address  a  Trade 
Union  Congress  in  the  terms  he  has  recently  employed  in  Moscow. 
The  best  hope  for  a  world  settlement  would  be  that  America  should 
again  take  a  hand  in  Allied  Councils.  Mr.  Harding's  inaugural  address 
as  President  encourages  a  belief  that  he  is  seeking  for  closer  relation- 
ship, subject  only  to  the  condition  that  no  "  world  super-Government " 
should  be  in  a  position  to  impose  military  or  economic  obligations. 
In  his  desire  for  peace,  Great  Britain  meets  him  more  than  half  way. 
Lord  Lee,  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  has,  with  America  obviously 
in  mind,  suggested  a  frank  and  friendly  discussion  with  the  principal 
Naval  Powers  with  a  view  to  avoid  "  competitive  programmes,"  which 
are  in  themselves  a  menace. 

IT  is  now  possible  to  estimate  the  size  of  the  1921-2  Budget  pretty 
closely.  Expenditure  will  run  out  at  either  just  under  or  just  over 

a  thousand  millions.    Four-fifths  of  this  substantial 

Civil  an<          tofa\  is  On  the  Civil  Service  and  National  Debt  service ; 

estimates       ^ne  ^hree  remaining  items,  Army,  Navy,  and  Air,  are 

small   by    comparison.    Indeed,    the    expenditure    on 
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Air  Services  is  too  small ;  but  this,  with  the  reduction  in  the  Navy 
Estimates,  sufficiently  proves  that  we  are  not  cherishing  any 
"  militarist "  ambitions.  The  Army  Estimates  are  perhaps  illusory, 
as  the  reduction  is  mainly  on  expenditure  and  not  on  the  original 
estimates  of  1920,  and  the  cost  of  the  Army  in  Mesopotamia  and 
Palestine  is  subject  to  future  arrangements  with  the  Colonial  Office  ; 
the  Navy  Estimates  are  down  by  eight  and  a  quarter  millions  to 
£82,479,000  ;  four  new  capital  ships  are  to  be  built,  but  these  are  in 
no  way  a  challenge  to  any  other  power.  They  are  undertaken  in  order 
that  the  gun  makers  and  armour  makers  may  not  lose  touch  with 
their  craft,  and  final  decision  as  to  the  Navy  will  only  be  taken  after 
the  Imperial  Conference.  As  for  the  remainder  of  the  taxpayers' 
bill,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  cost  of  the  Civil  Service  is  now 
probably  at  the  maximum ;  the  fall  in  the  cost  of  living  will  even* 
tually  diminish  the  war  bonuses  at  presenb  paid ;  and  in  the  present 
temper  of  the  country,  the  size  of  the  personnel  is  not  likely  to  increase. 
Similarly  the  pensions  account  already  shows  a  perceptible  diminution, 
owing  to  the  re-marriage  of  war  widows  and  the  number  of  children 
who  are  now  past  the  age  at  which  the  State  contributes  towards  their 
maintenance  and  education.  This  diminution,  of  course,  will  be 
progressive  year  by  year,  but  pensions  will  be  a  serious  item  for  another 
twenty  years,  and  the  bill  will  not  be  fully  discharged  until  about  1980. 

UNLUCKILY  there  is  no  present  prospect  of  any  real  decrease  in 
the  National  Debt ;    the  State  subsidy  for  housing,  which  will  run 
into  many  millions,  and  will  eventually  be  debited  to 
e  Normal    ^   Natjonai  Debt,   will   tend   rather   to   increase  it. 
Certain  economies  in  other  directions  may  eventually 
be  possible,  but  in  the  present  unsettled  state  of  the  world  it  seems 
that  the  bill  for  defence  has  already  been  reduced  to  the  minimum, 
and  indeed  any  saving  which  became  feasible  in  those  services  would 
probably  be  counter-balanced  by  an  increase  in  the  Education  vote. 
It  appears  therefore  that  we  have  nearly  reached  a  normal  peace 
expenditure  of  1,000  millions.    For  purposes  of  comparison,  it  may 
>e  recorded  that  less  than  forty  years  ago,  late  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
ceer,  that  great  financier  was  horrified  at  the  swollen  proportions 
a  budget  which,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
iached  the  stupendous  figure  of  100  millions ;   only  seven  years  ago, 
len  trained  in  the  old  school  of  Treasury  finance  recalled  his  warnings 
rhen  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  introduced 
rhat  proved  to  be  the  last  peace  budget,  and  informed  a  startled 
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House  that  the  total  would  be  almost  exactly  two  hundred  millions. 
Money  has  now  about  half  its  value  in  1914 ;  the  effective  cost  of 
the  State  is  therefore  about  two  and  a  half  times  what  it  was  before 
the  war.  The  burden  is  great,  but  not  excessive,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  no  other  country  in  Europe  can  make  any  attempt  to 
square  its  income  and  expenditure. 

MR.  BONAR  LAW'S  resignation,  owing  to  ill-health,  is  deeply 
regretted  alike  on  personal  and  public  grounds.  No  man  in  the  House 
of  Commons  has  won  higher  personal  esteem,  and 
certainly  none  has  rendered  worthier  patriotic  service. 
Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Clynes,  with  genuine  cordiality, 
associated  themselves  with  the  Prime  Minister  in  tribute  to  his  great 
qualities  and  expression  of  hope  that  rest  will  restore  him  to  the 
health  so  sadly  impaired  by  single-minded  devotion  to  affairs.  The 
resignation  came  as  a  surprise,  because  no  hint  of  its  possibility  was 
conveyed  by  recent  meetings  at  which  Mr.  Bonar  Law  was  present. 
Personal  attributes  apart,  his  leadership  of  the  Unionist  wing  of  the 
Coalition  derived  some  measure  of  its  interest  and  significance  from 
his  Canadian  origin.  He  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  campaign 
inaugurated  by  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  in  favour  of  tariff  reform 
along  lines  which  they  then  thought  best  calculated  to  serve  the 
whole  Empire.  He  enjoyed  the  rare  advantage  of  approaching 
fiscal  problems  from  the  standpoint  of  the  business  man,  not  of 
the  philosopher  and  theorist  capable  of  evolving  idealist  epigrams 
for  the  guidance  or  misguidance  of  the  consumer.  When  the 
War  made  national  unity  essential,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  joined  forces 
with  the  Liberals  and  worked  with  an  unselfish  loyalty  which  did 
everything  to  win  the  War  and  has  prevented  the  Empire  from  losing 
the  Peace.  In  the  history  of  Coalitions  there  is  no  finer  chapter 
than  the  association  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  in  order 
to  avoid  the  handicap  and  possible  disaster  of  a  return  to  party  politics. 
Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  succeeds  Mr.  Bonar  Law  in  the  leadership 
of  the  Unionist  Party  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

LORD  READING  is  on  his  way  to  India  to  take  up  his  high  mission 

as  the  first  Viceroy  appointed  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  which  has 

carried  India  a  stage  on  the  road  to  self-government. 

e  Viceroys  jje  «8  ^jjg^  ^o  pernaps  the  most  difficult  and  delicate 

position  in  the  British  Empire.   Of  the  many  gatherings 

organised  to  bid  him  God-speed,  none  carried  with  it  a  wider  significance, 
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than  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  dinner.  Both  the  Viceroy-designate 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  who  presided,  seemed  to  be  keenly  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  the  function  definitely  associated  the  India 
of  to-day  with  the  British  Dominions  overseas.  Mr.  Montagu  was 
answering  a  good  many  of  his  cribics  in  a  phrase  when  he  said  that 
he  could  see  no  future  for  India  except  as  a  member  of  the  British 
Empire.  Lord  Reading  goes  to  India  to  uphold  what  he  described 
as  "  the  symbol  of  Britain  and  the  British  Empire,  the  Sword  of 
Justice,  even-handed  to  all."  That  India  will  be  safe  in  his  hands 
against  extremists,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  in  doubt.  The  Indian  Legislatures  have  been  inaugurated  with 
an  encouraging  degree  of  success  which  discomfits  the  followers  of 
a  dreamer  like  Mr.  Gandhi.  At  the  close  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Assembly  at  Delhi,  Lord  Chelmsford  was  able  to  congratulate 
members  on  the  manner  in  which  they  had  risen  to  the  height  of 
their  opportunity  and  gone  far  already  to  justify  "  this  great  ad- 
venture:" Lord  Reading's  primary  task  in  India  will  be  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  and  complete  goodwill.  To  that  end  the  Duke  of 
Connaught's  great  tour  has  contributed  much.  To  help  forward  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  the  peoples  of  India,  as  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden 
said,  is  the  single-minded  purpose  of  the  British  Raj. 

MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE  has  found  a  way  out  of  the  embarrassment 
due  to  the  demand  for  the  removal  of  the  embargo  on  Canadian  cattle. 
The  question  is  to  be  referred  to  an  impartial  inquiry 
ne  Cattle      ^  Rovaj  Commission.     To  that  extent  the  energetic 
campaign  carried  out  by  Sir  George  Perley  and  the 
Hon.  J.  C.  Wade  has  been  successful.     That  a  pledge  was  given  both 
by  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  1917  has 
been  disputed,  but  is  admitted  unreservedly  by  the  Prime  Minister. 
Can  that  pledge  be  honoured  without  risk  of  serious  injury  to  the 
cattle  industry  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ?     Canada  is  sure  it  can. 
The  Agricultural  Societies  of  the  British  Isles  are  equally  confident 
it  cannot.    The  really  grave  point  to  be  solved  is  one  of  health, 
and  Mr.  Doherty,  the  Ontario  Minister  of  Agriculture,  was  lately  in 
England  to  bear  testimony  that  since  the  embargo  was  introduced  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  there  has  not  been  a  single  case  of  disease 
among  Canadian  cattle.    How  far  then  is  the  question  one  of  genuine 
fear  and  not  of  desire  to  secure  protection  from  what,  it  is  believed, 
fould    become    very    serious    competition  ?     Mr.    Meighen   suggests 
it  the  embargo  is  a  form  of  protection  of  British  cattle-raising. 
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If  so,  it  is  amusing  to  find  some  Free  Traders,  who  object  even 
to  Imperial  preference,  strenuous  in  its  support.  The  meat  traders, 
with  Lord  Beaverbrook  in  the  chair,  were  unanimous  against  the 
embargo,  and  popular  feeling  that  its  removal  would  lessen  the  cost 
of  living  is  being  sedulously  fostered.  It  has  been  made  a  political 
issue.  The  Dudley  by-election  turned  on  it,  and  Sir  Griffith  Bos- 
cawenwas  defeated  because,  as  the  new  Minister  of  Agriculture,  he 
would  nob  undertake  without  further  inquiry  to  give  effect  to  the 
pledge  of  1917.  Everything  now  depends  on  the  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission. 

LORD  BUXTON  has  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  to  advise 

regarding  the  immediate  future  of  Rhodesia.  '  When 
^?u  71,  and  with  what  limitations  (if  any)  responsible  govern- 
Future  ment  should  be  granted  to  Southern  Rhodesia  "  is  one 

of  the  points  the  committee  is  asked  to  determine. 
The  character  of  the  problems  involved  could  not  be  put  more  con- 
cisely or  more  clearly  than  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Fyfe  in  his  admirable 
address.  Southern  Rhodesia  has  gone  far  to  establish  a  record  in 
transforming  a  black  country  into  a  white  ;  one  of  Rhodes'  dreams 
came  true  sooner  than  the  most  optimistic  could  have  anticipated; 
progress  and  prosperity  no  doubt  justify  the  demand  for  full  self- 
government.  But  progress  and  prosperity  were  no  more  possible 
without  the  Company  and  its  finance  than  would  have  been  the 
success  of  the  Company  without  the  settlers.  Many  of  the  criticisms 
passed  on  the  Chartered  Company — certainly  the  aspirations  of  the 
settlers — are  the  best  tribute  to  its  great  work,  and  its  claims  cannot 
be  ignored.  Mr.  Fyfe  tentatively  suggests  the  Union  as  the  way 
out,  and  since  the  General  Election  in  South  Africa,  perhaps  the 
Union  will  appeal  to  the  Southern  Rhodesians  as  it  has  not  appealed 
hitherto.  The  committee's  report  will  be  awaited  with  lively  interest. 

THE  advance  made  in  cotton  growing  within  the  Empire,  and  the 

steps  necessary  to   ensure   developments,   are  strikingly  shown  in 

Mr.  J.  W.  McConnel's  extremely  valuable  paper  and 

-f-l  ^^        •  _, -^  ^ 

p  t?  the  interesting  discussion  to  which  it  gave  rise.     Mr. 

W.  H.  Himbury,  indeed,  is  almost  inclined  to  prophesy 

that  a  grandson  of  Mr.  McConnel's  will  be  able,  twenty  or  thirty  years 

hence,  to  read  another  paper  before  the  Institute,  which  will  point 
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out  that  the  Empire  produces  the  cotton  Lancashire  requires  and  has 
a  surplus  for  others  elsewhere.  The  question  is  naturally  approached 
mainly  from  the  Lancashire  standpoint,  because  Lancashire  is  par 
excellence  the  cotton  manufacturer.  Time,  research,  and  money  are 
all  needed  if  the  Empire  is  to  realise  potentialities  in  cotton  growing. 
Lancashire  is  taxing  herself,  and  the  British  Government  will  make  an 
annual  grant  of  £50,000  for  five  years — that  is  five  times  the  original 
amount  suggested — on  condition  that  the  local  levy  produces  £100,000 
per  annum.  There  is  a  great  Imperial  work  before  the  British  Cotton 
Growing  Association ;  for  instance,  why  should  India's  production 
per  acre  yield  only  31s.  while  America's  production  yields  £5  per 
acre  ?  Then,  again,  there  is  the  question  of  markets,  to  which  Sir 
Frederick  Lugard  and  Sir  Humphrey  Leggett  drew  attention.  When 
any  part  of  the  Empire  produces  cotton  there  should  be  some  guarantee 
that  it  will  not  be  neglected,  as  in  the  case  of  Uganda,  because  American 
supplies  happen  to  be  plentiful.  That  way  lie  recurrent  boom  and 
slump  in  Empire  cotton  growing. 

IN  view  of  the  new  industrial  crisis  threatened  by  the  campaign 

to  reduce  wages,  the  report  of  the  Basic  Wage  Commission  in  Australia, 

on  which  the  workers  had  an  equality  of  representation, 

The    Basic     js  instructive  and  opportune.     The  unit  of  the  family 

age     in       wag  ^aken  ag  a  man  an(j  W^Q  an(j  ^ree  children,  and 

the   average   cost   of  maintaining  such   a   household, 
"  according  to  reasonable  standards  of  comfort/'  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  Commonwealth,  was  agreed  to  be  about  £5  15s.  a  week. 
But  the  average  wage,  taking  all  classes  of  workers  irrespective  of 
their  domestic  obligations,  was  found  to  be  £4  4s.    Hence  to  bring 
the  average  earnings  up  to  the  level  of  the  basic  wage  would  involve 
a   cost   to   the   community  of  an   annual   sum  estimated  at  from 
$3,000,000   to  £100,000,000.      As   the   total   commodity   value   of 
Lustralia  in  1918  was  £298,000,000,  it  was  obvious  that  the  addition 
of  about  33  per  cent,  to  the  cost  of  commodities,  whether  in  the  shape 
higher  prices  or  higher  taxation,  would  defeat  its  own  purpose.     The 
>asic  wage  would  cease  to  approximate  to  the  cost  of  living.    Nor 
the  alternative  of  putting  the  whole  additional  burden  on  to  exports 
lore    practicable.     Exports    for    the    same    period     amounted    to 
;1 13,000,000,  or  about  38  per  cent,  of  the  total  production.     Hence 
10  less  than  62  per  cent,  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  price  of  exports 
from  the  Commonwealth,  seemingly  a  hopeless  handicap  in  competition 
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for  foreign  markets.  Moreover,  the  basic  wage  would  have  to  be 
applied  to  all  non-productive  workers,  such  as  civil  servants. 
Moderate  opinion  in  Australia  is  solid  in  regarding  such  an  arbitrary 
interference  with  economic  laws  as  impossible,  and  even  the  more 
enlightened  trade  union  leaders  are  said  to  be  seeking  for  a  workable 
compromise,  as  apparently  they  are  doing  under  the  pressure  of 
economic  conditions  in  Great  Britain.  The  decontrol  of  Coal  on 
March  31  will  provide  the  severest  test  of  the  workers'  readiness  to 
follow  their  leaders  in  recognising  facts. 

STRIKING  evidence  of  the  great  possibilities  which  lie  in  the  inter- 
change between  the  Homeland  and  the  Dominions  of  primary  school 
teachers  was  afforded  by  a  most  interesting  conference 
at  the  Memorial  Hal1  ^  London,  on  March  11.  Short 
papers  on  the  educational  facilities  of  their  respective 
Dominions  were  read  by  four  representatives  of  the  Overseas  teachers 
at  present  working  in  the  London  schools :  Miss  J.  T.  Baillie 
(Montreal) ;  Miss  V.  R.  Bodley  (Toronto) ;  Miss  I.  Witchell  (New 
South  Wales) ;  and  Miss  S.  B.  Ward  (New  Zealand).  Although  the 
schools  are  modelled  to  an  extent  on  the  general  lines  of  the  Mother- 
land, the  detailed  working  experiences  of  the  speakers  revealed  a 
fascinating  variety  and  elasticity  to  suit  the  actual  needs  of  town  and 
country  overseas.  Warm  and  outspoken  devotion  to  the  Empire 
and  its  ideals  was  a  marked  characteristic  of  all  the  speeches,  which 
also  bore  eloquent  testimony  to  the  inspiration  of  a  common  citizen- 
ship. Especially  noteworthy  was  an  account  given  of  a  school 
masque,  written  and  composed  by  the  staff  and  performed  by  the 
pupils  of  the  High  School  in  Montreal,  illustrating  incidents  in  Canadian 
history  from  the  days  of  Columbus  to  the  Victory  in  the  Great  War. 
Typical  poems,  suitable  for  children,  and  descriptive  of  life  overseas, 
and  quoted  as  evidence  of  the  quality  and  range  of  early  national 
literature,  suggested  the  desirability  of  encouraging  boys  and  girls 
to  learn  some  of  the  short  poems  which  express  the  emotions  and 
experiences  of  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  Particularly  gratifying 
were  the  tributes  paid  to  the  value  of  Empire  Day  celebrations,  and 
the  prominence  accorded  to  them  everywhere  overseas.  The  poten- 
tialities of  a  wide  interchange  of  teachers,  both  primary  and  secondary, 
should  be  sufficient  to  fire  the  imagination  and  engage  the  serious 
attention  of  Governments,  both  at  home  and  in  the  Dominions. 
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IT  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  services  which  the  Royal  House  has 
rendered  to  the  Empire  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  The  two  historic 
progresses  through  Canada  and  Australia  accomplished  by  that  youthful  and 
auspicious  Ambassador,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  now  within  these  last  months 
the  mission  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught  to  India  for  the  purpose  of  inaugurating 
with  splendid  ceremonial  the  new  democratic  constitution — these  events  have 
done  more  for  the  consolidation  of  the  Empire  than  much  talk  in  conference 
or  legislation  in  Parliament.  And  let  no  one  imagine  that  for  the  chief  actors 
such  journeys  are  merely  a  series  of  luxurious  festivities.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
suffered  in  health  more  than  once  during  the  great  strain  of  his  Australian 
tour,  and  the  Duke  of  Connaught's  mission  involved  a  proportionately  greater 
labour  and  sacrifice  in  his  more  advanced  years.  Happily  His  Royal  Highness 
had  made  a  good  recovery  from  the  bronchitis  which  attacked  him  on  the 
voyage  out  before  the  work  and  strain  of  his  duties  began. 

The  year  1921  will  rank  as  one  of  the  landmarks  in  the  history  of  India 
under  British  administration.  For  at  least  sixty  years  England  has  recognised 
as  the  main  objective  of  her  rule  in  India  the  education  of  the  Indian  peoples 
to  a  social  and  political  capacity  for  self-government.  It  was  recalled  in  con- 
nection with  the  Duke  of  Connaught's  visit  to  Madras  that  there,  even  a  hundred 
years  before,  Sir  Thomas  Munro  had  laid  it  down  that  the  only  ultimate  justifica- 
tion of  the  British  imperium  would  be  that  it  had  taught,  guided,  and  fitted 
the  people  to  govern  themselves. 

The  present  year  marks  the  accomplishment  of  another  long  stage  in  that 
progress.  Let  us  recall  the  previous  steps.  In  1861,  after  the  Mutiny,  the 
Act  was  passed  which  introduced  an  Indian  element  into  the  Legislative  Councils. 
The  next  stepping-stone  was  reached  in  1892,  when  the  elective  principle  was 
introduced.  Then  came  the  Morley-Minto  reforms,  enlarging  the  powers  of 
the  Councils  and  doing  away  with  official  majorities.  But  these  reforms  proved 
.to  be  a  "  blind  siding,"  as  the  Americans  say.  Further  developments  along 
those  lines  were  impossible.  Lord  Chelmsford,  the  Viceroy  of  India,  explained 
in  the  great  ceremonial  at  Delhi  why  this  was  so.  "  The  Morley-Minto  constitu- 
tion," he  said,  "  gave  Indians  much  wider  opportunities  for  the  expression  of 
their  views  and  greatly  increased  their  power  of  influencing  the  policy  of  govern- 
ment and  its  administration  of  public  business.  But  the  element  of  responsibility 
was  entirely  lacking.  The  ultimate  decision  rested  in  all  cases  with  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Councils  were  left  with  no  functions  save  that  of  criticism." 
Insuperable  buffers  were  opposed  to  any  further  advance  along  those 
metals. 

Meanwhile  Indian  opinion  was  ripening  towards  further  developments, 
and  India  on  the  battle-fields  of  France  and  Mesopotamia  was  gloriously  winning 
her  right  to  wider  liberties  and  to  a  status  of  partnership  in  the  Britannic 
Commonwealth — a  right  which  British  people  everywhere  were  only  too  glad 
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to  recognise  and  if  possible  to  gratify.  A  single  stride  ad  ripam  ulterior  em  of 
full  self-governing  status  on  Dominion  lines  was  not  practicable.  Another, 
perhaps  several  stepping-stones  were  necessary,  and  the  Government  of  India 
Act  of  1919  provides  a  firm  and  well-laid  foothold  in  the  stream  until  a  further 
advance  is  possible. 

The  main  feature  of  this  Act  of  1919  is  that  it  enshrines  in  the  Indian  system 
the  principle  of  responsible  government  over  a  wide  area  of  administration. 
We  cannot  touch  here  on  the  details  of  "  transferred  "  and  "  reserved  "  subjects. 
But  we  will  note  that  while  in  one  sense  1919  is  the  logical  sequence  of  1861, 
1892,  and  the  Morley-Minto  measures,  in  another  and  important  sense  it  marks 
a  new  departure  in  constitutional  development.  Lord  Chelmsford  made  this 
truth  clear  in  that  deeply  interesting  and  instructive  address  at  Delhi  to  which 
I  have  referred,  when  the  Duke  inaugurated  the  new  Council  of  State  and 
Legislative  Assembly  : 

A  continuous  thread  of  connection,  said  his  Excellency,  links  together  the  Act  of 
1861  and  the  Declaration  of  August  1917  [of  which  the  Act  of  1919  was  the  legislative 
fulfilment].  In  the  last  analysis  the  latter  is  only  the  most  recent  and  most  memorable 
manifestation  of  a  tendency  that  has  been  operative  throughout  British  rule.  But  there 
are  changes  of  degree  so  great  as  to  be  changes  of  kind,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  For  the 
first  time  the  principle  of  autocracy,  which,  though  much  qualified,  had  been  retained  in 
all  earlier  reforms,  was  definitely  abandoned ;  the  conception  of  the  British  Government 
as  a  benevolent  despotism  was  finally  renounced ;  and  in  its  place  was  substituted  that  of 
a  guiding  authority,  whose  role  it  would  be  to  assist  the  steps  of  India  along  the  road  that 
in  the  fullness  of  time  would  lead  to  complete  self-government  within  the  Empire. 

Other  citations  from  the  impressive  speeches  delivered  in  the  course  of  His 
Eoyal  Highness'  mission  will  throw  further  light  on  the  nature  and  meaning 
of  the  new  reforms.  We  must  now  join  the  Duke  on  H.M.S.  Malaya,  which 
cast  anchor  outside  Madras  Harbour  on  Monday  morning,  January  11.  Fifty 
years  ago  Madras  was  an  open  roadstead,  but  she  possesses  to-day  one  of  the 
finest  artificial  harbours  in  the  Eastern  world.  Of  this  harbour  King 
Edward  VII,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  laid  the  foundation  stone  in  the  'seventies 
of  last  century.  Transhipping  to  H.M.S.  Caroline,  the  Duke  entered  this 
harbour  amid  cannon  salvoes  from  the  warships  present  and  from  the  batteries 
of  old  Fort  St.  George,  a  name  rich  in  memories  of  the  early  history  of  British 
rule  in  India. 

We  can  picture  the  brilliant  scene  in  the  special  pavilion  on  the  wharf  where 
His  Eoyal  Highness  was  received  by  the  Governor,  Lord  Willingdon,  and  Lady 
Willingdon,  and  by  all  the  local  dignitaries — ministerial,  judicial,  ecclesiastical, 
municipal,  and  diplomatic.  We  can  hear  the  drone  of  the  aeroplane  in  the  clear 
blue  sky  overhead,  and  follow  the  great  procession  through  the  crowded,  jubilant, 
and  bannered  streets.  For  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  attempts  of  "  non- 
co-operators  "  and  other  extremists  to  quench  the  popular  enthusiasm  was 
frustrated.  The  whole  city  joined  in  the  fervent  and  loyal  welcome,  and  many 
a  village  far  inland  sent  its  quota  to  swell  the  joyful  multitudes.  To  His  Koyal 
Highness  himself  an  Indian  visit  was  no  strange  experience.  Five  years  of 
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his  life  have  been  spent  there,  and  he  has  himself  been  a  member  of  the  Indian 
Legislative  Council.  Truly,  in  the  absence  of  the  Heir-apparent,  no  better 
spokesman  for  the  King-Emperor  and,  let  us  add,  for  the  people  of  England 
and  the  Empire,  could  have  been  found  for  this  high  occasion  than  the  last 
surviving  son  of  the  great  Queen  whose  name  is  invested  with  an  imperishable 
glamour  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country. 

I  have  just  said  that  the  Duke  spoke  in  India  not  simply  for  the  Crown, 
but  for  the  peoples  of  England  and  the  Empire.  This  was  stressed  by  His 
Eoyal  Highness  in  his  reply  to  the  Madras  Corporation's  address  of  welcome, 
read  by  Sir  Tyagaraya  Chetty,  its  President : 

I  assure  you  that  in  your  onward  march  you  carry  with  you  the  warm  sympathy  and  the 
firm  goodwill  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  may  look  to  them  unhesitatingly  for  support 
both  now  and  always.  The  people  of  Great  Britain  take  a  deep  and  rightful  pride  in  the 
great  work  which  has  been  accomplished  in  the  past  and  is  still  to-day  being  accomplished 
by  the  British  services  in  India ;  they  take  an  equal  pride  in  the  position  which  India  is  so 
rapidly  attaining  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  to-day  through  Indian  enterprise,  brains,  self- 
help,  and  patriotism. 

The  great  event  here,  as  elsewhere  during  the  tour,  was  the  inauguration  of 
the  reformed  Government,  which  took  place  in  a  fine  new  council- chamber  in 
Fort  St.  George.  Lord  Willingdon  concluded  his  address  of  welcome  with 
this  passage  : 

The  new  Constitution  which  your  Royal  Highness  is  about  to  inaugurate  admits  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  of  India  for  the  first  time  to  share  in  the  government 
of  the  country,  and  we  recognise  in  it  the  foundation  upon  which  will  be  raised  in  years  to 
come  the  completed  edifice  of  our  constitutional  freedom  as  a  full  partner  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  British  Empire.  We  pray  that  under  God's  providence  the  labours  of  this,  the  first 
popularly-elected  Assembly  to  be  constituted  in  India,  may,  with  the  full  co-operation  of 
all  classes  and  creeds  of  His  Majesty's  subjects,  lead  ever  more  and  more  to  the  prosperity 
and  development  of  our  Presidency  ;  to  the  peace,  contentment,  and  happiness  of  its  people, 
and  to  the  strengthening  of  the  bonds  which  bind  us  to  the  British  Empire. 

Arrayed  in  Field-Marshal's  uniform  and  seated  upon  the  throne  the  Duke 
delivered  a  reply  which  was  full  of  sound  doctrine  and  wise  counsel.  He 
particularly  commended  to  his  hearers  and  those  they  represented  the  need  of 
charity  in  the  sense  of  "  that  wider  toleration  which  blunts  the  sharpness  of 
conflicting  interests.  India  has  suffered  in  the  past,"  continued  the  Boyal 
envoy,  "  from  the  clash  of  religions.  She  has  suffered  from  hard  distinctions 
between  the  various  social  orders.  These  mean  disunion,  and  disunion  is 
weakness.  They  mean  constraint,  and  constraint  is  unhappiness.  To  mitigate 
these  in  the  future  will  be  your  statesmanship."  The  audience  were  reminded 
that  constitutions  are  not  an  end  in  themselves.  "  In  India,  as  elsewhere, 
political  development  is  only  a  vehicle  for  human  life  and  human  progress  ;  its . 
function  is  to  provide  the  nation  with  the  means  of  increasing  the  happiness 
of  the  people."  Well,  indeed,  will  it  be  for  this  great  Indian  province  if  its 
new  Government  lives  up  to  the  ideals  so  eloquently  commended  in  the  Duke's 
reply. 
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We  must  not  linger  to  describe  the  brilliant  social  events  in  the  old  Anglo- 
Indian  city,  or  the  great  rally  of  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Guides  (all  with  nice  brown 
faces)  which  the  Duke  addressed,  but  hasten  on  to  Calcutta  where,  despite 
all  biddings  of  disgruntled  agitators,  a  true  Bengali  welcome  awaited  His  Royal 
Highness. 

The  Duke's  arrival  at  Howrah  station  was  announced  to  the  festive  city 
by  a  salvo  of  artillery  from  Fort  William,  and  all  Calcutta  from  street  to  roof 
was  one  cordial  greeting  as  the  stately  procession  wended  its  way  to  the  great 
white  house  where  His  Royal  Highness  was  to  be  the  guest  of  the  Governor, 
the  Earl  of  Ronaldshay,  for  one  memorable  week.  At  Dalhousie  Square, 
brilliant  with  banners  and  tapestries,  a  halt  was  made  for  the  reception  by  the 
Calcutta  Corporation,  whose  Chairman,  Mr.  Donald,  referred  to  the  occasion 
of  the  Duke's  previous  visit  to  the  city  in  1889  and  the  great  changes  which 
had  taken  place  since  then  and  were  still  going  on.  In  the  Duke's  happy 
reply  nothing  was  happier  than  his  description  of  Calcutta  as  "  the  London 
of  the  East." 

A  striking  event  in  Calcutta  was  the  unveiling  of  a  statue  of  King  Edward  VII 
on  the  Maidan,  a  site  chosen  for  the  memorial  by  King  George  during  his  visit 
to  India  in  1912.  The  Duke's  speech  on  this  occasion  was  one  of  interesting 
reminiscence : 

King  Edward  was  the  first  heir  to  the  British  throne  to  visit  this  country.  As  was  to 
be  expected,  a  Prince  of  such  unique  qualities  of  head  and  heart  and  personality  created 
a  deep  impression  wherever  he  went,  and  he  on  his  side  gathered  vivid  impressions.  I 
well  remember  how  on  his  way  back  to  England  in  1876  I  met  him  at  Gibraltar,  where  I 
was  then  serving.  His  enthusiastic  description  of  his  Indian  experiences  and  his  expressions 
of  admiration  and  affection  for  the  people  of  India  are  still  fresh  in  my  memory  to-day, 
when,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years  and  he  is  no  longer  with  us,  we  are  gathered  here 
to  pay  honour  to  his  memory.  Hie  memorial  is  a  tribute  from  the  people  of  the  two  provinces 
of  Bengal  and  Behar  and  Orissa,  and,  I  am  glad  to  know,  includes  measures  for  the  relief 
of  pain  and  suffering,  for  there  is  no  object  with  which  the  name  of  Edward  could  be  more 
fittingly  associated.  I  will  now  unveil  the  statue  you  have  erected.  It  is  well  that  on  this 
historic  spot  of  such  varied  associations  should  stand  a  monument  to  so  great  and  noble 
a  sovereign. 

But  here  again  the  central  event  was  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Bengal 
Legislative  Council  in  the  Town  Hall,  whither  His  Royal  Highness  proceeded 
in  the  famous  state  carriage  with  its  crimson  and  gold  umbrella.  In  performing 
this  duty  the  Duke  referred  to  the  eminence  of  Bengal  among  the  Indian 
provinces,  and  the  association  of  Calcutta  with  the  great  events  in  Indian  history 
under  British  rule.  An  especially  responsible  task  awaited  the  new  Govern- 
ment in  Bengal :  "  You  have  to  take  at  once,"  said  the  Duke,  "  a  heavy  and 
responsible  share  in  providing  laws  and  finance  for  a  skilled  and  highly  technical 
administration."  He  reminded  his  hearers  of  the  distinctively  new  departure 
made  in  the  reformed  constitution.  "  In  one  area,  by  no  means  small  and  un- 
important, of  the  administrative  field  your  responsibility  will  be  closer,  for 
within  it  policy  and  the  conduct  of  the  actual  executive  will  repose  on  the 
shoulders  of  Ministers  drawn  from  your  ranks." 
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The  Duke  enumerated  some  of  the  very  practical  tasks  awaiting  the  new 
Government  in  the  educational,  economic,  and  sanitary  fields,  and  he  aroused 
much  interest  by  his  announcement  that  the  Home  Government  intended, 
after  watching  the  progress  of  the  reforms  during  the  next  ten  years,  to  enlarge 
the  political  liberties  of  India,  should  that  be  justified  by  the  record  of  the  new 
Councils.  No  doubt  if  the  record  prove  satisfactory  from  the  beginning,  it 
will  rest  with  the  Viceroy  to  reduce  that  period  of  probation. 

Here  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Eoyal  speech  which  deserves  to  be  lifted  into 
special  prominence  : 

In  the  political  progress  of  India  the  Bengali  race  has  ever  been  in  the  van.  Its  leaders 
are  endowed  with  oratory  and  brilliance  of  intellect,  and  have  inspired  the  cause  of  reform 
in  the  sphere  of  literature,  philosophy,  science  and  art.  Its  gifts  have  been  strikingly 
displayed  in  the  realms  of  jurisprudence,  and  in  public  life  its  sons  have  been  conspicuous 
figures.  In  the  Council  with  the  leaders  of  Bengal  will  be  their  European  fellow-citizens, 
official  and  non-official,  to  whose  peculiar  genius  the  India  of  to-day  owes  both  the  system 
of  orderly  administration  and  great  commercial  and  industrial  connections  with  the  world 
at  large.  Working  side  by  side,  mindful  of  each  other's  interests  and  ideals,  ever  bending 
their  minds  to  cordial  co-operation,  the  leaders  of  the  Bengali  and  British  communities 
will,  I  earnestly  pray,  so  serve  this  great  province  that  it  ere  long  will  attain  a  position  of 
fresh  lustre,  happiness,  and  prosperity  in  the  confederation  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  laying  of  a  commemoration  stone  for  the  building  of  the  new  Bang 
George's  Dock,  a  magnificent  state  ball  attended  by  1,200  guests,  a  military 
parade  within  the  fort,  another  big  Scout  rally — these  events  we  must  just 
mention  and  pass  on  to  the  supreme  and  brilliant  ceremonials  at  Delhi. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other  country  in  the  world  could  stage  a  scene  of 
such  indescribable  brilliance  and  magnificence  as  was  displayed  in  the  Delhi 
Fort  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Council  of  Princes,  the  new  consultative  body 
composed  of  the  Princes  and  Euling  Chiefs  of  India.  Imagination  can  scarcely 
picture  the  silken  splendours  and  the  blaze  of  priceless  jewellery  spread  under 
the  red  stone  arcades  of  the  Diwan-i-Am  before  the  crimson  and  gold  dais 
upon  which  two  golden  thrones  were  set  for  the  Viceroy  and  the  Duke  of 
Connaught.  Here  were  India's  Maharajahs,  Kashmir,  Scindia,  Sikkim,  Alwar 
and  Kapurthala,  Bikanir,  "  King  of  the  Desert "  (and  also  a  Vice-President  of 
the  E.C.I.),  Patiala,  Manipur,  "  all  in  white  with  a  single  loop  of  diamonds  in 
his  puggary  as  his  only  ornament,"  the  envoy  from  Nepal  "  with  a  great  Bird 
of  Paradise  rising  from  the  emeralds  and  diamonds  of  his  coronet  " — these 
and  many  others,  with  the  British  dignitaries,  governmental  and  military, 
brilliant  in  uniform  and  order :  no  colours  ever  mixed  on  painter's  palette 
could  do  justice  to  the  sheen  and  glitter  and  splendour  of  this  gathering  in 
the  old  and  new  Indian  capital. 

Yet  these  principalities  and  powers  were  assembled  with  a  very  practical 
object.  In  the  Eoyal  Proclamation  constituting  the  new  Chamber  His  Majesty 
referred  to  the  loyalty  of  the  Indian  Princes,  "  proved  as  it  has  been  both  in 
long  years  of  peace  and  in  the  terrible  ordeal  of  the  Great  War."  He  confidently 
anticipated  that  by  means  of  the  new  institution  "  the  bonds  of  mutual  under- 
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standing  will  be  strengthened  and  the  growing  identity  of  interest  between 
the  Indian  States  and  the  rest  of  my  Empire  will  be  fostered  and  developed." 
It  may  be  well  to  reproduce  the  statement  of  the  functions  of  the  new  Council 
in  the  Royal  Proclamation  ; 

My  Viceroy  will  take  its  counsel  freely  in  matters  relating  to  the  territories  of  the  Indian 
States  generally,  and  in  matters  that  affect  those  territories  jointly  with  British  India  or  with 
the  rest  of  my  Empire.  It  will  have  no  concern  with  the  internal  affairs  of  individual  States 
or  their  rulers  or  with  the  relations  of  individual  States  to  my  Government,  while  the 
existing  rights  of  the  States  and  their  freedom  of  action  will  be  in  no  way  prejudiced  or 
impaired. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  Princes  of  India  will  take  regular  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Chamber  ;  but  attendance  will  be  a  matter  of  choice,  not  of  constraint. 

There  will  be  no  obligation  upon  any  member  to  record  his  opinion,  by  vote  or  otherwise, 
upon  any  question  that  may  come  under  discussion ;  and  it  is  further  my  desire  that, 
at  the  discretion  of  my  Viceroy,  an  opportunity  shall  be  given  to  any  Prince  who  has  not 
taken  a  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Chamber  to  record  his  views  on  any  question  that 
the  Chamber  has  had  under  its  consideration. 

The  Duke  of  Connaught  then  delivered  a  speech  in  which  he  referred 
eloquently  to  the  closer  relations  under  the  new  regime  between  the  Princes  and 
their  Sovereign — a  Sovereign  mightier  than  any  Mogul  Emperor  who  had  ever 
heard  petitions  within  those  walls.  The  Duke  also  testified  once  more  to  the 
splendid  services  rendered  by  the  Princes  during  the  war.  Several  Maharajahs 
expressed  their  gratitude  for  the  new  opportunities  of  influence  and  service,  and 
the  Council  duly  came  into  being. 

The  inauguration  of  the  new  central  Indian  Government — the  Council  of 
State  and  the  Legislative  Assembly — took  place  in  a  temporary  Council  Chamber 
where  another  shining  ritual  was  witnessed.  Lord  Chelmsford  traced  at  some 
length  the  growth  of  constitutional  government  in  India,  and  the  Duke  of 
Connaught  read  at  the  outset  of  his  address  a  message  from  His  Majesty  the 
King-Emperor,  which  was  heard  by  the  whole  Assembly  standing : 

Little  more  than  a  year  has  elapsed  since  I  gave  my  assent  to  the  Act  of  Parliament 
which  set  up  a  constitution  for  British  India.  The  intervening  time  has  been  fully  occupied 
in  perfecting  the  necessary  machinery ;  and  you  are  now  at  the  opening  of  the  first  session 
of.  the  legislatures  which  the  Act  established.  On  this  auspicious  occasion  I  desire  to  send 
to  you,  and  to  the  members  of  the  various  provincial  Councils,  my  congratulations  and  my 
earnest  good  wishes  for  success  in  your  labours  and  theirs. 

For  years,  it  may  be  for  generations,  patriotic  and  loyal  Indians  have  dreamed  of  Swaraj 
for  their  motherland.  To-day  you  have  the  beginnings  of  Swaraj  within  my  Empire,  and 
the  widest  scope  and  ample  opportunity  for  progress  to  the  liberty  which  my  other  Dominions 
enjoy. 

On  you,  the  first  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  new  Councils,  there  rests  a  very  special 
responsibility.  For  on  you  it  lies,  by  the  conduct  of  your  business  and  the  justice  of  your 
judgments,  to  convince  the  world  of  the  wisdom  of  this  great  constitutional  change.  But 
on  you  it  also  lies  to  remember  the  many  millions  of  your  fellow-countrymen  who  are  not 
yet  qualified  for  a  share  in  political  life,  to  work  for  their  uplif tment,  and  to  cherish  their 
interests  as  your  own. 

I  shall  watch  your  "work  with  unfailing  sympathy,  and  with  a  resolute  faith  in  your  deter- 
mination to  do  your  duty  to  India  and  the  Empire, 
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The  Duke's  speech  was  again  most  happily  conceived.  The  principle  of 
autocracy,  he  said,  had  now  been  definitely  abandoned  in  India.  He  claimed 
that  British  government  there  had  always  been  based  on  the  idea  expressed 
in  Queen  Victoria's  Proclamation  of  1858  :  "In  their  prosperity  will  be  our 
strength,  in  their  contentment  our  security,  and  in  their  gratitude  our  best 
reward."  He  repudiated  in  the  most  emphatic  way  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty 
and  with  the  assent  of  his  Government  the  idea  that  the  administration  of 
India  had  been,  or  ever  could  be,  based  on  principles  of  force  or  terrorism. 
"Political  freedom,"  said  His  Eoyal  Highness,  "  has  often  been  won  by  revolu- 
tion, by  tumult,  by  civil  war,  as  the  price  of  peace  and  public  safety.  How 
rarely  has  it  been  the  free  gift  of  one  people  to  another,  in  response  to  a  growing 
wish  for  greater  liberty  and  to  growing  evidence  of  fitness  for  its  enjoyment. 
Such,  however,  is  the  position  in  India  to-day." 

And  so  the  Chambers  were  formally  opened.  Then  occurred  a  dramatic 
incident  which  made  the  deepest  impression  on  the  Assembly  and  on  the 
Indian  world  outside.  The  Duke  of  Connaught  laid  aside  for  a  moment  his 
formal  and  representative  character  and  spoke  a  few  deeply  impressive 
sentences  of  personal  appeal.  He  said  : 

Since  I  landed  I  have  felt  around  me  bitterness  and  estrangement  between  those  who 
have  been  and  should  be  friends.  The  shadow  of  Amritsar  has  lengthened  over  the  fair 
face  of  India.  I  know  how  deep  is  the  concern  felt  by  His  Majesty  the  King-Emperor  at 
the  terrible  chapter  of  events  in  the  Punjab.  No  one  can  deplore  those  events  more  intensely 
than  I  do  myself. 

I  have  reached  a  time  of  life  when  I  most  desire  to  heal  wounds,  and  to  reunite  those 
who  have  been  disunited.  In  what  must  be,  I  fear,  my  last  visit  to  the  India  I  love  so  well, 
here  in  the  new  capital  inaugurating  a  new  Constitution,  I  am  moved  to  make  you  a  personal 
appeal,  put  in  simple  words  that  come  from  my  heart,  not  to  be  coldly  and  critically  inter- 
preted. My  experience  tells  me  that  misunderstandings  usually  mean  mistakes  on  either 
side.  As  an  old  friend  of  India  I  appeal  to  you  all,  British  and  Indians,  to  bury  along  with 
the  dead  past  the  mistakes  and  misunderstandings  of  the  past,  to  forgive  where  you  have 
to  forgive,  and  to  join  hands  and  to  work  together  to  realise  the  hopes  that  arise  from  to-day. 

It  was  perhaps  hard  for  us  to  realise  the  reciprocal  emotion  with  which 
these  words  were  uttered  and  heard. 

Among  the  other  never-to-be-forgotten  events  at  Delhi  was  the  laying  of 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  All  India  War  Memorial — the  splendid  arch  which 
is  to  span  the  Imperial  Avenue  of  the  New  Delhi.  "  In  this  hour  of  crowded 
memories,"  said  the  Duke,  "  let  us  have  no  sombre  thought,  but  to  recapture 
once  again  that  thrill  which  passed  through  us  all  when  we  first  heard  in  those 
far  days  of  1914  that  Indian  troops  had  landed  at  Marseilles  and  were  pressing 
on  towards  our  thinly-held  battle-lines  in  France  and  Flanders." 

But  we  cannot  dwell  on  this  or  the  corresponding  ceremony  in  connection 
with  the  new  Legislative  Buildings  at  Delhi,  or  the  military  parades  and  the 
other  scenes  of  festivity  in  the  Capital.  Nor  can  we  do  more  than  just  glance 
at  the  corresponding  events  in  Bombay.  "  Among  the  cities  of  India,"  said 
the  Duke  of  Connaught  in  reply  to  the  municipal  address,  "  Bombay  is  my 
first  love  and  my  last.  In  my  absence  my  thoughts  have  often  turned  wistfully 
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to  her  across  the  sea,  and  with  the  fond  eye  of  memory  I  have  seen  her  bright 
girdle  of  diamonds  sparkling  at  nightfall  on  Colaba  and  Malabar."  Here  too 
the  Duke,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  extremists,  had  a  glorious  reception.  And 
here  he  opened  one  more  of  the  new  Legislative  Councils,  another  act  in 
what  Sir  George  Lloyd,  the  Governor,  described  as  "  the  first  free  gift  of  self- 
government  to  a  people." 

And  so  ended  this  royal  progress,  whose  effects  cannot  fail  to  be  permanent 
and  benign.  It  makes  of  1921  a  true  annus  mirabilis  in  India's  long  and  eventful 
history. 

J.  SAXON  MILLS. 


CANADA'S  CHANGE  OF  ATTITUDE  TOWARDS  BRITISH 
IMMIGRANTS. 
By  E.  L.  CHICANOT. 

OVER  75,000  persons  came  to  Canada  from  the  British  Isles  during  1920,  the 
summer  months  exhibiting  in  no  uncertain  manner  a  decided  revival  of  the 
heavy  pre-war  exodus.  Emigration  to  Canada  was  limited  during  1920  only 
by  the  facilities  of  transportation  available,  and  had  every  applicant  for  a 
passage  been  successful  the  figures  for  the  year  would  doubtless  have  rivalled 
those  of  1918,  when  more  than  150,000  migrants  arrived  in  Canada  from  the 
Motherland. 

It  is  only  natural,  when  contemplating  the  move  of  a  lifetime,  that  one 
should  inquire  fully  into  what  the  new  life  offers.  Materially  the  emigrant 
expects  to  encounter  conditions  that  he  will  find  more  advantageous  to  him. 
But  the  life,  the  people,  the  hob-nobbing,  the  daily  intercourse,  the  little  things 
that  make  life  worth  while,  how  is  it  going  to  be  ?  Is  he  going  to  feel  like  a 
fish  out  of  water,  like  a  foreigner  in  a  strange  land  ?  These  things  perplex, 
for  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  average  type  of  migrant  the  most  colossal 
ignorance  exists  with  regard  to  Canada  and  Canadian  life.  There  are  some 
who  have  taken  too  much  for  granted,  and  consider  that,  being  British,  Canada 
must  be  exactly  like  the  country  they  are  leaving,  substituting  snow  for  rain, 
and  allowing  for  a  difference  in  accent  and  other  trivialities.  They  fail  signally 
to  make  any  allowance  for  national  history  or  psychology  or  the  many  apparent 
factors  which  have  a  distinct  bearing  on  a  country's  existence,  political  and 
social. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  it  is  both  useful  and  interesting  for  intending  migrants 
to  make  a  more  thorough  study  of  the  country  and  the  people  they  are  coming 
to,  and  to  investigate  the  attitude  with  which  dwellers  from  the  old  land  are 
regarded  when  they  come  across  the  ocean  with  the  intention  of  making  their 
homes  in  the  greatest  of  the  Dominions.  Most  British  migrants  cannot 
imagine  otherwise  than  that  they  will  be  welcomed  with  open  arms,  failing 
totally  to  appreciate  conditions,  having  no  relation  to  them  personally,  which 
may  have  a  decided  bearing  on  the  case.  Generally  speaking,  in  a  new  counti 
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men  are  judged  in  the  aggregate  by  nationality,  the  judgment  being  the  sum 
of  impressions  created  by  individuals.  Unfortunately,  British  emigrants  were 
not  always  of  the  right  sort,  and  it  is  not  so  very  long  ago  since  nine  out  of  ten 
smoking-car  stories  were  wound  round  the  tenderfoot  Britisher,  and  the  word 
Englishman  was  invariably  prefaced  by  some  disparaging  adjective. 

The  traveller  whose  journeyings  cause  him  to  visit  Canada  periodically 
from  the  British  Isles,  and  is  consequently  in  a  position  to  observe  and  compare 
conditions  existing  at  different  times,  must  be  struck  with  the  change  which 
occurred,  gradually  at  first,  and  since  the  war  in  a  radical  manner,  towards 
the  British  emigrant.  He  will  remember  the  "  no  Englishman  need  apply  " 
signs,  and  contrast  these  with  the  demands  of  the  press  and  the  people  at  large 
that  "  Canada  shall  be  kept  British,  and  every  encouragement  be  given  to 
immigration  from  the  British  Isles." 

Times  have  indeed  changed.  On  the  face  of  it  Canada's  former  attitude 
seems  arrogant,  prejudiced,  and  un-British,  but  a  survey  of  facts  will  show 
that  the  Dominion  was  largely  justified,  and  that  the  change  in  attitude  and 
opinion  corresponded  generally  to  a  change  in  the  type  of  migrant  contributed 
by  the  Motherland.  Britain's  gift  to  Canada  was  not  always  the  best  she 
had  to  offer,  and  who  shall  blame  Canada  for  so  jealously  guarding  her  valued 
citizenship  ?  It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  the  so-termed  "  colonies,"  including 
Canada,  were  considered  the  legitimate  dumping  ground  for  the  undesirables 
of  the  British  Isles.  Canada  was  a  handy  depository.  Often  this  was  done 
with  excellent  intentions,  and  the  Dominion  was  credited  with  some  panacea 
calculated  to  cure  all  social  ills.  The  undesirables  were  paid  to  stay  away, 
and  the  term  "  remittance  man  "  was  added  to  Canada's  vocabulary.  At 
the  same  time  Canada  really  wanted  immigrants,  and  paid  agents  to  secure 
them.  The  agents  were  concerned  to  secure  their  fees  ;  they  were  not  so 
much  interested  in  the  material  they  were  thrusting  into  Canadian  citizenship. 
The  opening  of  the  West  and  the  extensive  advertising  of  the  wonderful 
possibilities  the  great  plains  offered  to  honest  labour  changed  the  tide,  and  a 
finer  type  of  men  and  women  was  attracted  across  the  Atlantic.  They  were 
valuable  citizens  in  their  Motherland,  and  they  came  to  Canada  imbued  with 
the  highest  ideals  and  intentions.  But  too  often  they  came  in  the  wrong  spirit. 
They  assumed  a  superior,  rather  patronising,  attitude  as  coming  from  a  sphere 
of  greater  civilisation  and  intelligence.  To  them  Canada  was  still  a  colony, 
an  adjunct  of  the  Motherland. 

Now  the  average  Canadian  is  just  so  constituted  that  an  attitude  of  this 
kind  acts  as  the  most  brilliant  kind  of  red  rag.  To  Canadians,  especially 
before  the  war,  there  was  only  one  country — that  one  symbolised  by  the 
Maple  Leaf,  and  Canadian  ignorance  of  the  British  Isles,  it  must  be  admitted, 
was  as  lamentable  as  British  ignorance  of  Canada.  A  Westerner's  comparison 
of  England  as  a  "  fair-sized  calf  pasture  "  exemplifies  something  of  the  trend 
of  thought.  The  Englishman,  with  his  "  way-we-do-it-in-England  "  air,  was 
a  nuisance  when  not  intolerable.  He  provoked  the  majority  of  prairie 
witticisms,  to  the  embarrassment  of  any  of  his  countrymen  who  might  have 
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a  clearer  sense  of  proportion  and  fitness  ;  and  on  the  farm,  with  its  mysterious 
operations,  the  "  green  "  Englishman  was  really  funny,  though  possibly  no 
more  so  than  the  man  who  hailed  from  an  eastern  Canadian  or  American  city ; 
but  there  were  fewer  of  the  latter,  and  all  Englishmen  suffered  accordingly. 

The  attitude  towards  the  British  immigrant  began  to  change  when  so  many 
who  were  attracted  to  Canada  by  extensive  advertising  proved  their  worth, 
and  the  most  hopeless  "  greenhorns  "  on  the  farms  turned  out  successful 
agriculturalists.  Englishmen  from  the  cities  took  premier  farm  honours  in 
competition  with  Canadian  and  American  farmers  of  generations.  English- 
men showed  that,  though  they  might  arrive  ignorant,  inexperienced,  and 
awkward,  with  generally  less  capital  than  the  American  for  instance,  they 
possessed  the  ability,  the  grit,  and  the  perseverance  to  make  good. 

Then  came  along  that  inverter  of  situations,  the  war,  which  had  an  infinitely 
greater  bearing  on  the  relations  between  Canadian  people  and  those  of  the 
Motherland  than  any  other  factor  in  history.  Canada's  army  constituted 
the  best  advertising  agency  the  Dominion  ever  had,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
within  a  few  months  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  contingent  a  large  section  of 
the  people  of  the  British  Isles  got  more  light  on  Canadian  life  than  in  the 
whole  of  their  previous  existence.  The  Canadians  penetrated  everywhere,  and 
wherever  they  went  they  talked.  By  the  time  the  armistice  was  signed  a 
large  section  of  the  British  people  had  learnt  much  about  Canadian  economics 
and  the  general  conditions  of  life  in  the  Dominion.  The  coming  years  will 
disclose  what  unconscious  "  boosters  "  the  men  who  constituted  the  Canadian 
forces  were.  They  saw  things  as  they  were  in  England,  the  congestion,  the 
overcrowding,  the  slums,  and  compared  them  with  their  own  vast  open  plains, 
their  bright  clean  cities  and  healthy  industrial  centres.  They  decided  that 
all  the  advantages  were  on  their  side  from  the  average  man's  standpoint,  and 
frankly  said  so. 

The  relations  between  the  Canadian  army  and  the  English  people  were 
of  the  most  human  kind,  and  forged  a  link  that  will  hold  between  them  for 
all  time,  and  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  cause  of  Empire  unity.  In  the 
wonderful  bond  formed,  the  men  of  the  army  smoothed  the  path  for  thousands 
who  will  leave  home  to  go  to  a  people  they  feel  they  know. 

Both  the  British  Isles  and  Canada  are  to-day  reaping  the  fruits  sown  in 
the  dark  days  of  war.  The  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  Dominion,  which 
had  undergone  a  radical  change  before  1914,  was  still  further  influenced  by 
admiration  of  the  heroic  endurance  of  the  English  people  under  their  trials. 
When  the  troops  returned  and  told  their  tales,  Canada  and  England  came 
closer  together  than  they  had  ever  been  before,  bound  by  a  clearer  mutual 
understanding.  The  type  of  emigrant  has  never  been  higher  than  that  which 
has  left  the  British  Isles  for  Canada  since  the  termination  of  the  war  ; 
they  come  now,  assured  of  a  welcome  from  friends  made  in  the  dark  daj 
They  come  with  a  keener  realisation  of  the  national  status  of  the  Dominioi 
and  the  slogan,  "  Keep  Canada  British,"  greets  the  vessels  arriving  at  Canadif 
ports  with  their  fresh  blood  from  across  the  Atlantic. 
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• 

To  the  man  with  a  fixed  income  who  now  finds  it  practically  impossible  to  live  in 
England,  or  to  the  demobilised  soldier  looking  for  a  new  career,  East  Africa  presents 
many  claims.  The  climate  is  delightful ;  labour,  though  not  ideal,  is  plentiful  and 
fairly  cheap,  particularly  in  the  outlying  districts  ;  "  boys  "  are  always  obtainable 
as  domestic  servants,  and  the  opportunities  for  sport  are  unrivalled. 

From  a  farming  point  of  view,  land  is  certainly  the  cheapest  and  probably  the 
best  in  the  Empire.  We  read  a  good  deal  of  criticism  in  the  English  Press  of  the 
B.E.A.  soldier  settlement  scheme  ;  The  Times  publishes  a  "  grave  indictment "  of 
the  Government ;  settlers,  we  are  told,  are  induced  to  come  to  the  country  on  the 
strength  of  roseate  visions  of  what  they  may  expect.  I  am  not  an  official,  nor  do  I 
hold  any  brief  for  officials,  but  in  the  circumstances  it  seems  to  me  that  the  idea  has 
worked  wonderfully  well.  The  Government  scheme  was  admittedly  unready,  but 
was  put  through  as  speedily  as  possible  in  order  to  meet  the  very  large  and  immediato 
demand  for  land.  I,  personally,  sold  my  farm  in  New  Zealand  on  the  outbreak  of 
war  and  subsequently  entered  for  a  ballot  of  the  B.E.A.  farms  on  the  principle  of 
"  take  it  or  leave  it."  Some  of  the  farms  drawn  were  certainly  bad,  but  every  facility 
was  given  for  the  man  who  was  not  satisfied  to  effect  an  exchange.  At  the  time 
of  writing  not  a  penny  of  interest  has  been  charged,  and  the  Government  departments 
undoubtedly  do  their  best  to  help  the  newly-arrived  soldier  settler.  The  upset  price 
charged  for  farms,  i.e.,  florins  3£  per  acre,  is  very  considerably  less  than  the  present 
value  of  the  land  in  the  open  market. 

I  cannot,  of  course,  speak  for  the  whole  of  the  colony,  but  in  North  and  West  Kenya 
there  are  a  large  number  of  soldier  settlers  who  have  taken  up  Government  farms 
and  are  quietly  and  busily  "  digging  themselves  in."  There  are  also  a  large  number 
of  excellent  farms  which  have  been  allotted  and  not  yet  taken  up.  In  these  cases 
the  onus  obviously  rests  with  the  allottees  rather  than  with  the  Government. 

At  present  the  country  is  hampered  by  the  absence  of  markets,  and  anyone  with 
moderate  means  who  takes  up  land  at  some  distance  from  a  railway  would  probably 
have  to  wait  at  least  five  years  before  getting  a  return  for  his  money.  To  get  down 
to  figures  :  a  man  who  is  thinking  of  starting  mixed  farming  should  possess  a  capital 
of  at  least  £2,000,  and  an  annual  income  of  £100  to  cover  living  expenses,  wages,  &c., 
"  until  the  farm  can  be  made  to  pay.  It  is  possible  for  an  inexperienced  man  to  come 
out  as  a  pupil  to  a  farmer,  and  after  twelve  months  in  which  to  learn  the  language 
and  local  conditions  to  get  a  job  as  manager  at  from  £300  to  £500  a  year.  One  sees 
advertisements  in  the  English  papers  of  farmers  who  are  prepared  to  take  cadets 
at  a  premium  varying  from  £100  to  £300  per  annum.  But  anyone  who  comes  out 
prepared  to  work,  and  does  not  expect  to  spend  his  whole  time  shooting,  should  get 
a  place  as  pupil  for  twelve  months  for  "  the  run  of  his  teeth  "  without  paying 

premium,  and,  if  suitable,  he  should  then  be  qualified  to  carry  on  farming  in  the 
suntry. 

It  must  be  realised  that  prices  in  Nairobi  are  absolutely  prohibitive,  and  it  is 
lost  advisable  to  bring  out  from  home  a  supply  of  clothes,  saddlery,  groceries,  rifles, 
ammunition,  tools,  implements,  vegetable  and  flower  seeds :  in  fact,  everything  with 
le  possible  exception  of  furniture,  which,  in  view  of  the  very  heavy  freightage,  is 
jften  improvised  out  of  packing  cases, 
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After  six  months  have  been  spent  on  the  farm,  living  itself  becomes  comparatively 
cheap  ;  it  is,  of  course,  the  aim  of  every  newcomer  to  become  self-supporting  as  soon 
as  possible.  Butter,  eggs,  cheese,  and  vegetables  should  be  produced  on  the  farm, 
and  in  the  more  remote  districts,  where,  on  the  whole,  life  is  far  more  pleasant  and 
land  naturally  cheaper  than  near  the  towns,  it  is  never  necessary  to  buy  meat,  as 
game  abounds  and  is  easily  shot. 

Buildings  need  cost  nothing  but  the  necessary  labour.  "  Temporary  "  houses 
of  split  cedar,  or  wattle  and  mud,  with  a  grass  roof  in  either  case,  can  be  made  very 
comfortable. 

The  stock  farmer  will  have  to  pay  £7  to  £8  per  head  for  native  heifers,  £1  for 
native  ewes  (no  wool  and  lamb  twice  a  year),  £10  for  pure-bred  sows,  £40  for  a  good 
grade  bull,  about  £35  for  a  Somali  pony,  about  £40  for  a  good  mule.  Trained  and 
immune  oxen  will  be  about  £15  each,  a  second-hand  wagon  from  £50  upwards,  a 
Scotch  cart  about  £30. 

For  an  ordinary  household  of  two  people  the  staff  usually  comprises  a  cook  at, 
roughly,  £2  a  month,  a  kitchen  boy  at  6s.  a  month,  and  two  houseboys  varying  from 
20s.  to  40s.  a  -month.  The  staff  for  a  bachelor  would  probably  be  considerably 
reduced.  Wages  are  dearer  in  the  towns.  Nairobi  boys  are  almost  invariably  thieves, 
and  if  it  is  essential  to  employ  one  or  more  to  begin  with,  they  should  be  got  rid  of 
at  the  first  opportunity.  Farm  hands,  absolutely  raw,  are  10s.  monthly  with 
"  posho  "  ;  "  posho  "  costs  from  two  to  six  shillings  a  load  of  60  Ib. — the  price  vary- 
ing according  to  distance  from  a  mill — and  a  boy's  ration  is  2  Ib.  daily.  He  gets 
no  other  food  except  occasionally  a  little  salt.  A  herdsman's  wages  are  from  12s.  to 
14s.  a  month. 

There  are  two  rainy  seasons  in  East  Africa,  and  most  of  the  land  is  extraordinarily 
fertile,  largely  consisting  of  red  volcanic  soil  of  great  depth.  The  settler's  wife  who 
has  a  taste  for  gardening  will  find  her  efforts  readily  crowned  with  success.  The 
highlands,  which  include  most  of  the  good  stock  country,  are  very  healthy  indeed, 
and  malaria  is  unknown.  The  sun  must  be  treated  with  respect,  but  the  air  is  bracing 
and  the  nights  are  cold. 

The  great  need  of  the  country  at  present  is  means  of  communication.  Roads, 
railways,  and  shipping  are  very  sketchy,  and  freights  are  abnormally  high.  With 
improved  communication  and  an  assured  market,  the  man  who  can  afford  to  wait 
his  time  will  undoubtedly  reap  a  very  handsome  profit  out  of  enhanced  land  values, 
which  are  just  now  extremely  low.  Incidentally,  he  will  have  a  delightful  and  cheap 
life  in  the  meantime,  provided  he  leaves  the  towns  severely  alone.  The  East  African 
handbook  will  tell  you  that  the  work  of  a  white  settler  consists  mainly  of  supervision, 
hence  it  is  an  eminently  suitable  life  for  the  ex-public  schoolboy.  (The  italics  are  my 
own  !) 

Polo,  tennis,  gymkhanas,  and  occasional  dances  are  being  enthusiastically  started 
in  townships  where  a  year  ago  there  was  no  white  population  ;  and  for  the  man  with 
big-game  shooting  ambitions,  East  Africa  affords  the  hunting-ground  par  excellence. 

W.  S.  BEALE. 
II.  TANGANYIKA  TERRITORY. 

TANGANYIKA  TERRITORY  was  considered  to  be  the  "  German  Colony."  Certainly 
the  German  Government,  in  one  way  or  another,  were  behind  many  of  the  big  com- 
mercial ventures.  To  all  intents  and  purposes,  there  are  two  ports,  viz.,  Tanga  and 
Daressalam.  Before  the  war,  the  former  had  by  far  the  larger  export  trade,  including 
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sisal,  coffee,  copra,  rubber,  maize,  and  hides.  As  a  port  Tanga  has  its  drawbacks. 
A  ship  of  6,000  tons  must  lie  about  a  mile  from  the  landing  stage,  and  the  harbour 
being  more  or  less  land-locked,  the  lighterage  is  done  with  square  pontoons.  Dares- 
salam compares  very  favourably  with  Kilindini  (the  Kenya  Port),  in  fact,  experts 
say  it  has  far  more  natural  advantages.  The  entrance  is  small  but  sheltered.  In 
the  war-time  the  Germans  sunk  a  floating  dock  across  part  of  it,  and  also  the  Konig, 
a  vessel  of  about  4,500  tons,  in  order  to  block  the  entrance.  The  Konig,  however, 
owing  to  the  strong  tide,  was  washed  towards  the  shore,  and  an  entrance  sufficient 
for  steamers  of  9,000  tons  was  left.  Several  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made 
to  remove  the  dock  and  the  steamer.  I  have  seen  in  Daressalam  as  many  as  fifteen 
steamers,  all  over  5,000  tons,  all  near  the  landing  stage,  so  one  can  form  an  opinion 
as  to  the  size  and  value  of  the  port. 

I  only  propose  here  to  deal  with  that  part  of  the  Colony  which,  in  my  opinion, 
offers  the  best  prospects  immediately,  viz.,  the  district  from  Tanga  to  Kilimanjaro. 
Tanga  has  a  fine  sea  front,  but  the  town  itself  is  huddled  up.  No  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  the  opportunity  to  build  private  houses  along  the  front,  the  idea 
apparently  being  to  get  as  many  buildings  inside  a  certain  area  as  possible.  To  look 
at  Tanga  from  the  sea  or  in  a  photo  induces  the  remark  :  "  What  imposing  buildings  ; 
the  Germans  did  know  how  to  build  and  lay  out  towns."  A  visit  shows  the  contrary 
to  be  the  fact.  The  buildings  are  for  the  most  part  bad  and  sanitation  appears  to  be 
ignored.  It  is  quite  the  usual  thing  to  have  a  well  and  cesspit  within  three  yards  of 
each  other.  There  is  an  old  German  proverb  which  says  :  "  The  greater  the  dunghill 
the  greater  the  pride  of  the  owner."  Never  was  this  more  forcibly  illustrated  than 
in  what  was  German  East  Africa. 

A  good  number  of  old-established  Kenya  firms  have  started  branches  in  Tanga, 
and,  of  course,  a  fair  number  of  mushroom  companies  have  sprung  into  existence, 
but  business  is  for  the  time  being  at  a  standstill.  There  are  also  quite  a  number 
of  Indian  traders  who  were  in  business  during  the  German  time.  I  will  not  enter  into 
details  as  to  what  they  did  in  the  war,  but  from  documents  found  a  considerable 
number  were  giving  large  sums  of  money  monthly  to  help  the  Germans  carry  out  the 
war ;  now  they  are  all "  Loyal  British  Subjects  "  with  large  claims  against  the  Germans. 
Unfortunately,  the  type  of  Indian  here  is,  I  should  think,  the  very  worst ;  they  are 
filthy  in  their  general  habits,  many  suffer  from  diseases  which  they  spread  among  the 
natives  ;  they  build  up  their  business  by  bribery  and  corruption.  When  the  rail- 
way was  employing  Indian  station-masters,  things  got  to  such  a  pitch  that  many  of 
•the  planters  sending  produce  to  Tanga  had  to  pay  a  fixed  rate  to  a  station-master 
before  they  could  obtain  trucks  for  their  goods.  I  am,  however,  glad  to  say  that, 
owing  to  a  strong  traffic  manager  having  taken  charge,  cases  of  this  description  are 

low  rare. 

The  railway,  built  by  a  private  company  (heavily  subsidised  by  the  German  Govern- 

lent),  was  started  about  twenty  years  ago,  the  railhead  then  was  at  Moshi  (Kili- 

lanjaro),  but  during  the  war  we  connected  it  with  the  Uganda  line  at  Vol.    It 
is  therefore  now  possible  to  travel  by  train  from  Tanga  to  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza 

rith  one  change  at  Voi.     From  Tanga,  for  a  distance  of  about  ninety  miles,  the  rail- 
runs  along  the  slopes  of  a  most  fertile  country,  and  it  is  here  that  the  huge  sisal 

id  rubber  estates  have  been  planted.     The  sisal  crop  usually  matures  at  the  end 
the  third  season.     The  pre-war  price  obtained  in  Europe  was  about  £28  per  ton, 
id  this  showed  a  profit  of  anything  from  20  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent.     At  the  present 
le  home  prices  have  gone  up  to  £40  per  ton,  but  the  cost  of  labour  and  working 
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material  out  here  is  about  double.  Still  at  £40  per  ton  sisal  should  be  a  very 
good  investment,  but  a  sisal  estate  is  not  a  small  man's  concern.  A  capital 
of  at  least  £10,000  is  required,  machinery  for  decorticating  is  now  very  dear, 
trolley  lines,  which  are  essential,  are  at  a  premium — in  fact,  everything  needed  for 
plantation  working  is  very  expensive. 

When  the  British  occupied  German  East  Africa,  an  organisation  was  started 
with  a  view  to  saving  the  plantations  from  ruin.  Such  a  step  was  especially  necessary 
in  the  case  of  sisal,  as  this  plant,  if  not  harvested,  will  pole,  the  strength  going  to  form 
suckers  and  bulbules,  from  which  new  plants  spring.  If,  however,  the  leaves  are  cut, 
poling  does  not  take  place  till  about  the  seventh  year.  Sisal  can  be  reckoned  on  to 
give  a  crop  every  nine  months. 

Nearly  all  the  sisal  estates  were  leased  for  the  period  of  the  war,  chiefly  to  Greeks, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  British  were  either  with  the  army  or  in  the  administra- 
tion departments,  and  the  military  government  would  not  grant  them  their  discharge. 
Sisal  was  at  that  time  required  by  the  Home  Government,  and  found  a  ready  sale 
at  600  Rs.  per  ton  in  Tanga,  and  the  cost  of  production  would  not  have  exceeded 
150  Rs.  As  many  estates  were  putting  out  30  tons  to  60  tons  per  month,  the  profits 
made  by  the  Greeks  were  very  large.  One  of  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Govern- 
ment was  that  a  similar  area  from  which  sisal  had  been  cut  was  to  be  replanted,  and 
it  was  the  work  of  the  Estates  Offices  to  see  that  it  was  done.  With  hardly  an 
exception  this  was  duly  carried  out  by  the  lessees  after  numerous  visits  by  the 
Government  inspectors,  and  threats  to  break  the  contracts.  The  Greeks  were  utterly 
unprincipled  in  their  methods  of  manufacturing  and  marketing  sisal.  When  the  bales 
were  opened  in  England,  stones,  rubbish,  undried  and  green  sisal  were  often  found. 
This,  of  course,  has  had  a  great  effect  on  the  market,  and  now  I  understand  sisal  from 
this  country  is  only  sold  with  a  guarantee.*  It  has  now  been  announced  that  all  the 
plantations  are  to  be  disposed  of,  and  this  will,  I  think,  mean  a  great  activity. 

Besides  the  sisal  estates,  coffee,  coconuts,  and  rubber  have  been  planted.  The 
coffee,  especially  from  Moshi  and  the  Usumbari  Mountains,  is  known  all  over  the 
world  for  its  quality.  There  are  also  estates  at  Arusha  in  full  bearing.  Copra  finds 
a  ready  market  at  all  times,  but  the  business  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians 
and  Arabs.  Of  the  rubber  estates  99  per  cent,  is  under  ceara.  Many  plantations 
have  over  a  million  trees,  and  have  not  been  cleaned  since  1914.  Ceara  grows  like 
a  weed,  and  on  many  estates  which  I  have  visited  it  is  impossible  to  walk  owing  to 
the  self-sown  trees.  Many  of  these  plantations  were  started  in  the  rubber  boom. 
The  cost  of  production  is  now  increased  by  at  least  100  per  cent.,  and  the  present 
home  price  for  ceara  rubber  makes  the  outlook  gloomy  as  far  as  this  particular  crop 
is  concerned. 

Wilhelmstal  district  adjoins  Tanga,  and  it  is  here  that  the  small  settler  established 
himself  in  the  German  time.  The  township  of  Wilhelmstal  is  about  100  miles  from 
the  seaport,  having  a  railway  station  at  Mombo,  and  a  splendid  mountain  road  of 
twenty  miles  takes  you  to  the  headquarters  of  the  District  Political  Officer.  Cattle 
and  European  cultures  do  very  well,  and  the  water  is  good.  Many  Germans  went 
in  for  pigs  and  bacon -curing,  and  prospered.  Some  planted  coffee  and  wheat  if  the 
land  was  suitable,  and  from  the  records  they  appear  to  have  made  their  farms  pay. 

Moshi  (Kilimanjaro)  needs  no  description.    Here  also  is  the  small  farmers'  country, 

*  Some  two  years  ago  I  seat  some  of  the  sisal  poles  to  England  as  raw  material  for  paper- 
making  was  so  difficult  to  obtain,  bat  the  results  were  not  satisfactory ;  yet  before  the  war 
very  good  strong  paper  was  made  from  this  plant. 
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with  plenty  of  water  and  good  climate.  Coffee,  cotton,  and  nearly  all  European 
crops  can  be  raised,  and  the  cost  of  labour  is  not  so  heavy  as  on  the  plains. 

Arusha,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  the  coming  place  in  the  whole  of  the  territory  ;  at 
present  transport  is  hitting  the  farmers  very  hard,  but  the  Government  are  seriously 
thinking  of  building  a  line  for  a  short  distance  to  enable  the  crops  to  be  handled 
more  expeditiously  than  is  possible  with  ox-transport. 

There  are  the  following  openings  at  Tanga  immediately  :  for  a  European  store, 
a  doctor  (there  are,  of  course,  Government  doctors,  but  an  unattached  one  would  do 
very  well),  a  solicitor,  and  perhaps  a  dentist  who  is  his  own  mechanic.  For  others, 
the  time  is  hardly  ripe.  After  the  estates  are  disposed  of,  engineers,  planters,  and 
builders  will  command  good  salaries,  but  this  cannot  happen  for  at  least  a  year. 

H.  MALCOLM  Boss. 


DINNER  TO  LORD  READING. 

A  DINNER  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Reading,  G.C.B.,  K.C.V.O.,  Viceroy  and 
Governor-General-designate  of  India,  was  given  by  the  Institute  on  March  4  at  the 
Hotel  Victoria.  There  was  a  very  large  company.  The  Right  Hon.  E.  S.  Montagu, 
M.P.,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  presided. 

The  loyal  toasts  were  duly  honoured.  In  proposing  the  toast  of  "  Our  Guest " 
the  Chairman  said  :  I  think  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  proposed  Lord  Reading's 
health,  but  he  is  a  lifelong  friend — a  man  with  whom  on  occasion  in  the  past  I  have 
been  associated  in  close  and  difficult  work.  My  mind  carries  me  back  to-night  to 
the  opening  period  of  the  war  in  1914  when,  under  the  inspiring  leadership  of  the 
present  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Reading  and  I  spent  strenuous  days  and  nights  at  the 
Treasury,  helping  to  perfect  our  financial  equipment  for  those  four  fateful  years.  We 
have  again  been  thrown  together  for  the  last  few  weeks,  strenuous  weeks  also,  at  the 
India  Office.  So  that  I  can  say  that  I  have  had  experience,  not  only  of  a  lifelong 
friendship,  but  of  working  association  to  guide  me  when  I  tell  you  that  I  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  the  good  fortune  of  working  as  a  colleague,  once  again,  with  Lord 
Reading  ;  even  though,  unfortunately,  that  colleagueship  has  to  extend  over  thousands 
of  miles  of  sea  and  be  subjected  to  the  vagaries  of  telegraphese.  It  is  a  happy  circum- 
stance, I  think,  that  on  setting  out  for  India  Lord  Reading  should  be  the  guest  of 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  The  work  he  is  called  upon  to  do  has  a  very  intimate 
relationship  with  the  idea  which,  as  I  conceive  it,  was  at  the  basis  of  the  foundation 
of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  As  I  look  at  the  list  of  guests  I  see  distinguished 
men — men  who  have  done  widely  different  work  and  led  widely  different  careers, 
but  all  devoted  in  endeavour  and  in  service  to  the  same  cause — that  wonderful  and 
intangible  thing — the  spirit  of  the  British  Empire.  That  is  a  thing  which  has  power 
to  draw  together  by  unseen  but  indestructible  threads  great  nations  and  great 
continents  separated  by  vast  distances  and  diverse  origins.  It  is  a  spirit  which  holds 
them  bound  in  mutual  understanding  and  in  the  pursuit  of  peaceful  ends.  But  it 
promotes  a  combination  so  strong  that  it  is  enabled  by  the  very  freedom  of  its  con- 
stituent parts  to  withstand  not  only  the  brutal  shocks  of  militaristic  materialism  from 
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without,  but  also  economic  unrest  and  disruptive  forces  from  within.  Its  secret  lies 
in  the  one  word  "  partnership,"  and  the  outstanding  line  of  our  endeavour  to-day 
is  that  marked  out  by  our  invitation  to  India  that  she  should  find  her  place  in  the 
partnership  of  the  Dominions  in  the  Empire.  I  think  we  should  all  be  proud  of  the 
fact  that  for  the  past  sixty  years,  indeed  almost  ever  since  the  very  beginnings  of  the 
British  connection,  India's  history  has  irresistibly  tended  to  that  end.  British  states- 
manship has  guided  her  in  the  past,  sometimes  consciously  and  sometimes  un- 
consciously, to  that  goal.  The  Great  War,  the  loyal  response  of  India  to  the  crying 
needs,  the  real  needs  of  real  civilisation,  the  gallant  and  memorable  efforts  of  her 
soldiers  in  the  field,  quickened  the  pace.  The  policy  was  definitely  formulated  in 
1917,  and  it  is  well  known  we  owe  the  inception  of  that  policy  to  my  valued  colleague 
of  the  past  four  years,  Lord  Chelmsford,  from  whom  Lord  Reading  is  about  to  take 
up  the  reins.  To  his  high-minded  and  patriotic  concentration  we  also  owe  the  steps 
that  have  been  taken  to  perfect  that  stage  in  the  intervening  period,  until  at  this 
moment  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  who  has  once  more  added  in 
an  immeasurable  degree  to  the  debt  which  the  Empire  owes  him,  has  set  the  seal  by 
the  visit  which  has  just  been  completed,  amid  scenes  of  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and 
by  the  speeches  which  he  has  made  in  opening  the  Council.  It  has,  of  course,  always 
been  obvious  that  differences  in  race  and  religion  and  language  are  no  bar  to  admission 
to  partnership  in  the  British  Empire.  British,  French,  and  Dutch,  amongst  others, 
contribute,  on  an  equal  footing,  to  the  population  of  our  great  Dominions.  The  very 
variety  of  our  population  seems  to  me  to  emphasise  the  nature  of  the  bond  which 
links  us  as  one  organisation,  and  membership  of  that  organisation,  as  we  can  never 
forget,  has  been  an  inestimable  boon,  an  acknowledged  boon,  not  only  to  the  Mother 
Country  but  to  every  sister  nation  in  the  British  Commonwealth.  The  essence  of 
the  matte^has  just  been  once  more  emphasised  by  the  people  of  South  Africa,  under 
the  leadership  of  that  great  Imperialist,  General  Smuts.  Therefore,  it  is  certainly 
not  from  the  point  of  view  of  Great  Britain  alone,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  India 
herself,  that  I  say  I  can  see  no  future  for  India,  except  as  a  Member  of  the  British 
Empire,  and,  when  she  attains  Dominion  status,  it  will  be  under  the  aegis  of  Great 
Britain  and  as  the  result  of  the  devoted  service  of  generations  of  Britons  and  their 
determined  efforts  to  lead  India  along  that  path.  Her  future  should,  indeed,  be 
bright.  She  should  contribute,  in  growing  degree,  to  the  moral  power  of  the  Empire, 
without  ever  lessening  the  influence  of  her  own  characteristic  civilisation.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  need  hardly  point  out  to  this  assembly  that  separation  would  mean  for 
her  the  loss  of  all  that  membership  of  our  Commonwealth  will  unfailingly  bring  her — 
the  loss  of  her  own  immemorial  civilisation  which  the  Empire  has  so  sedulously  pro- 
tected, and,  in  the  end,  anarchy  and  despair.  The  Empire  would,  indeed,  be  poorer, 
but  for  India  there  would  hardly  remain  anything  of  those  things  which  make  life 
worth  living.  This  is  not,  of  course,  a  view  which  can  be  contemplated  here,  and  I 
venture  to  assert  it  is  not  the  destiny  which  is  contemplated  by  any  responsible  Indians 
within  the  Empire.  That  being  so,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  avowed  object 
of  the  Government  and  of  the  governed  is  the  same,  I  can  find  no  justification  for 
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agitation  which  cannot  possibly  accelerate  but  can  only  retard  the  achievement  of 
our  goal,  and  of  course  still  further  I  can  see  no  excuse  for  temptation  to  disorder 
which  no  Government  can  possibly  permit.  One  further  word  :  nobody  who  has 
had  anything  to  do  with  India  can  avoid  the  conclusion  that  you  are  confronted  in 
that  country,  on  the  one  hand  with  the  terrible  poverty  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  almost  measureless  resources  that  only  require  develop- 
ment to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  country  ;  and  I  believe  that  no  man  can 
do  greater  service  to  the  people  of  India  to-day  than  he  who  sets  himself  to  further, 
by  all  means  in  his  power,  the  industrial  development  of  the  country. 

But  if  I  am  asked  to-night  to  sum  up  the  political  task  which  confronts  Lord 
Beading,  I  think  I  can  do  it,  if  I  have  carried  you  so  far  with  me,  in  one  sentence : 
He  has  before  him,  while  maintaining  and  consolidating  the  good  relationship  which 
exists  between  the  princes  of  India  and  their  states,  at  the  same  time  to  lead  a  proud 
people  throbbing  anew  with  race  consciousness  and  with  national  consciousness  as 
far  as  in  him  lies,  along  the  only  successful  road,  the  well-ordered  road,  to  the  highest 
destiny  that  awaits  any  country,  partnership  in  the  British  Empire.  What  nobler 
work  can  any  citizen  of  this  country  be  called  upon  to  undertake  ?  If  it  succeeds,  and 
it  is  bound  to  succeed,  what  a  triumph  for  all  that  is  best  in  humanity  !  and  if  it  fails — 
God  forbid  it  should  fail ! — how  indisputably  the  world  would  be  poorer  !  Lord  Reading 
undertakes  his  task  with  the  complete  and  convinced  confidence  of  every  part  of  the 
British  Empire.  He  has  been  called  upon  of  recent  years  to  travel  very  far.  I  found 
the  other  day  a  description  by  Homer,  which  I  think  is  applicable  to  Lord  Reading — 
"  Of  many  men  he  has  seen  the  cities  and  has  understood  their  mind."  What  better 
qualification  for  a  Viceroy  of  India  in  the  journey  that  now  lies  before  him  ?  He  will 
take  with  him  the  same  courageous  resourcefulness,  the  same  high  judgment,  the 
ever-fresh  receptivity  of  his  mind  and  his  wonderful  and  powerful  gift  of  sympathy, 
which  have  made  him  what  we  know  him  to  be.  His  record  of  success  in  every  public 
work  he  has  undertaken  enables  us  to  wish  him  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  the 
happiness  which  must  accompany  success  in  the  great  work  that  he  has  been  asked 
now  to  undertake. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  OP  READING,  G.C.B.,  K.C.V.O.  :  It  was  a  graceful  act  on 
the  part  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  to  invite  me  to  be  their  guest  with  the  object, 
no  doubt,  of  wishing  me  success  in  the  mission  which  I  have  undertaken.  I  thank 
the  Institute  for  its  hospitality  and  you  for  your  reception  of  the  toast.  Mr.  Montagu 
has  brought  to  me  recollections  of  our  past  associations.  He  is  Secretary  of  State 
for  India.  I  am  only  Viceroy-designate.  He  can  speak  of  India  with  authority. 
I  only  as  a  student.  I  am  still  only  just  within  the  gates  of  the  great  University 
of  India — just  beginning  to  learn  the  problems  of  those  who  are  confronted  with  the 
government  of  India.  It  would,  moreover,  ill  become  me  in  the  position  which  I 
now  occupy,  which  perhaps  I  may  remind  you  is  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  to 
speak  to  you  of  India,  with  which  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  shape  of  responsible 
governmental  influence  or  authority  until  I  arrive  there  and  take  over  from  Lord 
Chelmsford.  But  may  I  in  all  truth,  and  with  complete  conviction,  be  permitted  to 
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say  that  since  I  have  been  at  the  India  Office  and  have  come  in  contact  with  Mr. 
Montagu  and  those  associated  with  him  there,  I  have  learnt  to  appreciate  the  diversities, 
complexities,  and  difficulties  of  the  government  of  India,  and  in  my  association  with 
Mr.  Montagu  I  have  learnt  above  all  to  value  the  intense  devotion  he  has  to  the  interests 
of  India.  He  has  spoken  to  you  with  characteristic  modesty  and  has  not  claimed  or 
said  anything  for  himself  about  those  reforms  which  are  known  to  us  as  the  Montagu- 
Chelmsford  Reforms.  I  do  not  pause  to  inquire  who  is  the  initiator.  •  All  I  wish  to 
understand  is  that  Mr.  Montagu  and  Lord  Chelmsford  are  mainly  responsible  for 
them.  I  should  content  myself  with  giving  voice  to  my  views  when  I  have  been  able 
to  understand  them  better.  But  the  picture  which  he  has  presented  to  you  of  India 
along  the  path  which  is  mapped  out  by  those  reforms  is  indeed  a  fascinating  picture. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  for  anyone  who  has  red  blood  in  his  veins  to  conjure  up 
to  his  vision  the  picture  of  the  British  Empire  as  it  now  is,  with  all  its  achievements, 
without  feeling  his  heart  beat  faster,  his  pulse  throb,  and  hb  mind  surge  with  thought — 
when  he  thinks,  I  say,  of  the  British  Empire  and  of  those  men  who,  in  the  past,  have 
helped  to  construct  that  Empire  and  the  effect  that  Empire  has  produced  on  the  world. 
To  be  a  citizen  of  the  Empire  may  perhaps  not  be  to  one's  credit,  because  it  is  often 
an  accident,  but  at  least  it  is  a  proud  possession.  You,  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute, 
who  at  all  points  touch  the  British  Empire — you,  in  this  distinguished  assembly, 
represent  so  much  of  what  has  been  achieved  by  the  British  Empire  throughout  the 
world  that  you  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  what  the  history  of  Britain  and  its  Empire 
means.  I  only  dwell  for  one  moment  upon  the  thought  of  this  small  sea-girt  land,  with 
its  adventurous  spirits,  with  its  public  service,  with  its  patriotic  devotion,  stepping 
out  throughout  the  seas  into  the  world,  spreading  civilisation,  respecting  the  laws 
and  customs  of  others  and  holding  triumphant  wherever  it  goes,  as  the  symbol  of 
Britain  and  the  British  Empire,  the  Sword  of  Justice,  even  handed  to  all.  As  I  think 
of  all  the  happenings  in  the  war,  when  perhaps  we  were  tested  as  never  before,  when 
by  their  voluntary  acts  the  Dominions,  which  it  was  thought  would  turn  against 
us,  when  India,  which  it  was  expected  would  rise  against  Britain  and  add  to  her  trouble 
— when  we  think  of  the  splendid  gallantry  and  the  devoted  loyalty  of  these  people 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  world,  we  may  say  in  all  humility  that  these  nations 
turned  to  help  us  because  they  realised  that  in  helping  Britain  they  were  helping 
what  was  best  in  the  world,  and  that  enmity  to  Britain  must  be  meant  to  destroy  that 
which  we  have  so  carefully  built  up.  Strive  for  a  moment  to  think  what  it  is  that 
holds  us  together.  One  sees  all  the  advantages  and  the  values  of  this  partnership 
within  the  British  Empire,  and  I  say  to  myself  :  "  What  does  it  mean,  where  are  the 
Articles ;  what  lawyer  has  drawn  them  up ;  what  are  the  penalties ;  what  is  the 
duration  and  what  is  the  capital  ?  "  The  answer  which  comes  swiftly  to  the  mind 
is — It  is  simply  common  interests,  common  ties,  common  affections,  held  together 
as  we  are  by  silken  threads,  stronger  than  the  strongest  steel  girders  ever  fashioned  ; 
threads  light  as  gossamer,  based  on  the  one  hand  in  those  deep-rooted  affection  for 
the  same  institutions  and  for  the  same  ideals,  culminating  at  the  other  in  loyalty  to 
the  throne,  and  not  only  to  the  Sovereign  who  actually  occupies  it,  but  the  occupant 
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of  the  throne  as  the  apex  of  that  marvellous  edifice  so  carefully  constructed  throughout 
the  centuries,  which  towers  so  high  throughout  the  world  and  which,  I  trust,  may 
ever  be  the  guiding  spectacle  for  those  who  seek  liberty  and  who  seek  justice.  If  I 
strive  to  ask  myself,  as  I  have  done,  why  I  have  been  recommended  by  the  Prime 
Minister  to  the  King  for  this  exalted  position,  I  would  say  not  because  of  achievements 
— I  will  not  claim  any  personal  qualities  which  would  entitle  me  to  the  position.  But 
I  believe  in  the  mind  of  those  responsible  there  came  a  thought  which  struck  me  from 
the  moment  I  heard  it  as  an  all-compelling  thought — a  notion  that  fires  the  imagina- 
tion— that  it  would  be  a  great  idea  to  ask  him  who  sits  in  the  mighty  seat  of  British 
justice  to  leave  it  and  go  to  India  to  undertake  his  part  in  the  government  of  that 
country.  I  myself  shall  always  remain  of  the  opinion  that  that  was  and  is  the  motive, 
that  I  represent  the  justice  of  this  country.  I,  who  am  about  to  leave  the  seat  of 
justice,  may  perhaps  say  that  upon  which  I  would  not  venture  if  I  were  to  remain 
there.  Whoever  is  entrusted  with  the  duties  of  administering  justice  in  this  country 
has  upon  him  far  greater  responsibility  than  merely  satisfying  the  needs  of  litigants 
who  bring  disputes  to  him.  He  is  the  custodian  of  a  great  and  priceless  heritage, 
handed  down  as  the  true  embodiment  of  the  genius  so  characteristic  of  the  British 
people  of  fair  play  and  impartiality  in  dealing  with  people,  and  he  stands,  whoever 
he  may  be,  fraught  with  responsibility,  not  only  here  but  throughout  the  world,  of 
maintaining  what  I  verily,  honestly,  and  convincedly  believe,  is  the  highest  tradition 
of  justice  that  exists  throughout  the  civilised  world.  And  so,  if  at  the  end  of  my 
period  of  office — if,  when  I  return  to  this  country  it  can  be  said  of  me  that  I  have, 
in  however  small  a  way,  contributed  to  the  welfare  and  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  India — if  it  can  be  said  that  I  have  taken  some  small  part  in  upholding  the  traditions 
of  British  justice  in  India — if  it  can  be  said  of  me  that  I  have  helped  to  knit  together, 
even  closer,  all  that  is  meant  by  the  British  Empire  and  that  I  have  assisted,  in  however 
little  a  degree,  in  fixing  more  deeply,  more  firmly,  the  priceless  lustre,  the  wonderful 
gem  of  India  in  the  Imperial  diadem,  then,  I  think,  I  shall  have  deserved  some  little 
credit. 

Lord  Reading  resumed  his  seat  amid  loud  and  repeated  cheers. 

Sir  GODFREY  LAGDEN,  K.C.M.G. :  I  am  called  upon  to  propose  a  toast  which 
I  know  you  will  cordially  receive,  that  of  our  Chairman.  We  thought  it  would  do  a 
greater  honour  to  our  guest  and  lend  significance  to  the  occasion  if  we  could  persuade 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  take  the  chair.  We  are  deeply  indebted  to  him  for  allowing 
himself  to  be  persuaded,  and  also  for  the  eloquent  and  illuminating  speech  he  has 
delivered  to  us.  This  evening  marks  another  forward  step  in  the  policy  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute.  Our  motto  is,  "  United  Empire,"  and  for  some  considerable 
time  it  has  been  our  great  desire  to  try  and  enter  into  closer  and  more  sympathetic 
touch  with  the  people  of  India  and  those  responsible  for  the  business  and  government 
of  India.  We  have  accordingly  set  up  in  the  Institute  a  Committee  whose  work  is 
entirely  devoted  to  Indian  affairs,  and  which  is  composed  of  distinguished  men  who 
have  served  most  of  their  careers  in  India  and  are  familiar  with  every  aspect  of  its 
life.  We  are  glad  to  number  amongst  the  list  of  our  Fellows  and  Vice-Presidents 
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the  names  of  Lord  Sinha,  who  now  occupies  a  high  position  in  India,  and  also  several 
of  the  ruling  princes.  I  feel  sure  we  all  shared  in  the  tribute  which  the  Chairman 
paid  to  the  strong  character  and  outstanding  ability  of  our  guest,  and  must  have 
breathed  a  silent  hope  while  listening  to  his  remarkable  speech  that  Lord  Reading 
will  be  endowed  with  all  the  patience,  all  the  judgment,  and  all  the  power  he  requires 
in  carrying  out  the  great  task  which  lies  in  front  of  him.  That  hope,  too,  will  be 
echoed  by  all  those  who  read  of  these  proceedings  in  the  journal  of  the  Institute,  which 
circulates  to  many,  many  thousands  of  our  Fellows  and  their  friends  all  the  world 
over.  Lord  Reading  is  going  to  encounter  a  great  problem,  and  it  is  certain  he  will 
do  it  with  the  courage  and  fair-mindedness  which  has  characterised  him  all  through 
his  public  life.  Our  Chairman  has  had  to  face  and  is  still  facing  the  same  great 
problem.  He  is  largely  responsible  for  the  peace,  contentment,  and  good  government 
of  the  Indian  Empire.  To  that  great  duty  he  has  earnestly  devoted  himself  in  the 
past.  He  has  performed  it  with  all  his  might  and  with  earnest  conviction.  It  is 
our  sincere  hope  that  his  efforts  will  be  crowned  not  only  with  success  but  with  lasting 
success.  This  old  country  of  ours,  in  the  long  course  of  its  history,  has  had  to  face 
equally  heavy  storms  and  troubles.  But  I  believe,  we  all  believe,  we  shall  win  through 
this  trouble  as  we  have  won  through  others,  and  for  the  same  reason — that  is,  that  we 
have  only  one  purpose,  one  single-minded  purpose,  namely,  the  happiness  and  welfare 
of  the  people  of  India.  The  situation  in  India  requires  that  we  should  send  her  of 
our  best,  and  we  congratulate  our  Chairman  upon  his  success  in  securing  so  capable 
and  distinguished  an  ambassador  as  Lord  Reading.  We  of  this  Institute  would  like 
Mr.  Montagu  and  Lord  Reading  to  feel  that  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute,  who  are  to 
be  found  in  all  corners  of  the  earth,  will  watch  and  regard  their  labours  with  a  kind 
and  generous  sympathy — the  more  so,  if  it  can  be,  because  I  am  privileged  to  announce 
that  both  Mi.  Montagu  and  Lord  Reading  have  allowed  me  to  propose  them  as  Fellows 
of  the  Institute. 

The  toast  was  duly  honoured,  and  Mr.  Montagu,  in  briefly  expressing  his 
acknowledgment,  said  he  was  sure  they  had  found  in  Lord  Reading  the  best  that 
the  British  Empire  could  produce.  He  had  leceived  from  that  night's  proceedings 
a  new  inspiration  in  the  task  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  political  life. 
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By  J.  W.  McCONNEL,  Chairman  of  the  Fine  Cotton  Spinners  and  Doubters  Association. 

[The  Chairman  said  :  "  I  think  the  Council  of  the  Institute  is  very  fortunate  in 
having  secured  Mr.  McConnel's  assent  to  the  reading  of  this  paper,  for  not  only  is  he 
Chairman  of  one  of  the  most  important  (I  might  almost  say,  the  most  important)  of 
the  Corporations  in  the  Cotton  Industry,  but  I  know  of  no  one  in  the  United  Kingdom 
more  capable  of  dealing  with  these  important  questions,  whether  before  a  popular 

*  Paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  held  at  Edward  VII.  Rooms,  Hotel 
Victoria,  on  Tuesday,  March  8,  1921,  at  8.30  P.M.,  Sir  Henry  Birchenough,  Bart.,  K.C.M.O.,  in  the 
Chair. 
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audience  or  before  an  audience  of  experts.  About  three  years  ago  the  Government 
appointed  a  Committee  to  advise  them  as  to  the  best  manner  of  encouraging  cotton 
growing  throughout  the  Empire.  I  happened  to  be  invited  by  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  be  Chairman  of  that  Committee,  but  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  Keport 
which  was  eventually  presented  and  the  recommendations  which  were  made  and 
which  have  since  been  accepted  by  His  Majesty's  Government  were  very  largely 
inspired  and  drafted  by  the  reader  of  the  paper.  The  credit  of  the  initiation  of  this 
movement,  which  I  hope  will  be  a  very  important  one  in  the  Empire,  is  largely  due 
to  Mr.  McConnel.  It  is  often  said  that  the  British  Empire  is  the  product  of  a  series 
of  haphazard  accidents.  That  may  be  more  or  less  true  in  the  historical  sense,  but 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  British  Empire  cannot  and  never  will  be  the 
result  of  accident.  It  is  just  because  this  great  experiment,  which  is  about  to  be  tried 
by  the  Corporation,  is  in  many  respects  a  new  one  in  the  Empire,  that  I  ask  for  your 
great  interest  in  it."] 

THE  subject  on  which  I  am  asked  to  speak  to-night  is  Cotton  Growing  within  the 
Empire.  As  I  first  conceived  the  subject,  it  seemed  to  me  best  to  begin  by  telling  you 
what  cotton  is,  how  it  differs  in  its  science  and  its  economics  from  minerals  such  as 
oil,  and  also  from  other  vegetable  products,  such  as  food-stuffs  of  all  kinds,  and 
oil-bearing  plants  and  rubber.  I  should  like  also  to  have  told  you  something  about 
the  different  varieties  of  cotton :  I  mean  not  only  about  varieties  in  a  botanical 
sense,  but  about  differences  which  make  necessary  a  wide  differentiation  in  the 
details  of  the  machines  used  for  the  different  kinds  of  cotton,  and  differences  which 
result  in  the  manufacture  of  materials  varying  from  the  coarsest  and  thickest 
wadding  up  to  gossamer  fabrics  so  fine  as  to  be  almost  invisible.  Again,  I  should 
like  to  have  brought  you  to  realise  the  extraordinary  growth  of  the  cotton  industry  ; 
how,  practically,  it  only  began  as  an  industry  organised  in  factories  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  years  ago  ;  my  own  grandfather  was  one  of  its  founders,  so  that 
its  whole  existence  is  within  the  limits  of  three  generations  of  human  life  ;  and  yet 
it  has  grown  with  such  rapidity  that,  as  the  world  was  before  the  war,  it  had 
far  outpaced  all  other  textiles  and  had  attained  to  an  annual  production  of  5,400,000 
tons.  This  compares  with  1,250,000  tons  of  wool,  500,000  tons  of  flax,  and  24,000 
tons  of  silk. 

I  should  particularly  have  liked  to  give  you  the  reasons  for  my  convictions 
(notwithstanding  the  present  apparent  plethora  of  cotton)  that  before  many 
months  are  past,  the  world  will  again  be  calling  for  cotton,  and  that  year  by  year 
for  many  years  yet  to  come,  increasing  quantities  will  be  required. 

Then,  again,  I  should  have  wished  to  explain  rather  clearly  the  conditions 
which  are  necessary  for  the  growing  of  cotton.  Cotton  as  used  in  the  world  is  not  a 
natural  growth.  It  has  become  what  it  is  under  the  guiding  hand  of  man.  But 
Nature  still  decrees  the  limits  within  which  it  can  be  grown.  Warmth  is  necessary. 
It  is  apparently  limited  to  the  region  between  the  40th  degree  North  and  the  30th 
degree  South  latitude.  Moisture  is  necessary,  supplied  either  by  rain  or  irrigation; 
and  there  are  in  warm  countries  places  so  very  dry  that  even  under  irrigation  the 
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plant  life  fails.  Being  in  its  commercial  forms  an  annual,  it  must  have  a  sufficient 
period  of  suitable  weather  in  which  to  grow.  And  in  this  connection  different 
varieties  require  different  extensions  of  this  period.  Roughly  speaking,  the  coarse 
cotton  of  India  requires  107  days,  the  main  crop  of  the  United  States  requires  122, 
Egyptian  styles  of  cotton  require  140,  and  the  very  fine  Sea  Island  cottons  require 
nearly  150  days  of  suitable  weather. 

There  are  many  other  necessary  conditions :  a  population  plentiful  and  also 
willing  to  work  and  sufficiently  advanced  in  civilisation  to  value  a  crop  which  they 
cannot  eat  but  must  sell  for  money.  Again,  and  this  is  fundamental,  there  must 
be  good  facilities  for  transport.  It  is  useless  growing  cotton  if  you  cannot  get  it  to 
the  markets  of  the  industrial  world. 

Now,  all  these  and  other  matters  that  seem  to  me  almost  essential  to  a  right 
understanding  about  the  place  of  cotton  in  the  Empire,  I  have  reluctantly  to  put 
on  one  side,  solely  because  there  is  no  time  for  them  in  a  short  evening  sitting. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  COTTON  MANUFACTURE  IN  THE  EMPIRE. 

We  come  then  to  the  Growing  of  Cotton  within  the  Empire,  but  even  so,  I  think 
I  must  ask  your  indulgence  while  I  say  a  few  words  about  the  place  which  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  holds  in  the  Empire  and  particularly  in  Great  Britain.  Canada  has 
a  young  and  healthy  industry  in  spinning  and  manufacturing  cotton,  but  at  present, 
at  any  rate,  she  principally  uses  cotton  grown  in  the  United  States.  India  has  a 
large  cotton  manufacturing  industry,  but  she  mainly  manufactures  coarse  goods, 
and  uses  almost  entirely  her  own  growth  of  cotton. 

It  is  of  Great  Britain  that  we  have  specially  to  think  to-night  when  we  speak 
of  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  I  have  told  you  what  a  very  new  industry  it  is.  I 
must  now  add  in  the  briefest  way  that  Great  Britain,  though  possibly  not  the  first 
in  the  field,  made  far  the  most  rapid  progress  in  the  early  years,  and  soon  supplied  a 
very  great  proportion  of  the  cotton  manufactures  of  the  world.  Since  then  many 
other  countries  have  developed  gradually  their  own  manufacture.  But  Great 
Britain  still  holds  the  lead  and  her  industry  is  still  increasing.  In  the  twenty  years 
before  the  war,  her  spindles  had  increased  by  16,700,000  as  compared  with  an  increase 
of  15,500,000  in  the  United  States,  and  of  15,200,000  in  all  Europe.  Great  Britain 
is  still  far  ahead  of  any  other  country  in  the  matter  of  cotton  spinning  and  manu- 
facturing. And  still  more  marked  is  her  pre-eminence  in  the  matter  of  manufacturing 
for  export.  While  many  other  countries  spin  and  weave  some  or  most  of  their  own 
cotton  goods,  Great  Britain  spins  and  weaves  mainly  for  export.  Probably  three- 
fourths  of  what  she  spins  goes  abroad.  In  the  classes  of  yarn  and  goods  made  in 
Great  Britain,  her  exports  (before  the  war)  entered  the  markets  of  every  country 
which  manufactured  cotton  for  itself,  and  were  practically  unrivalled  in  those 
countries  which  depended  entirely  on  imports. 

Out  of  £411,000,000,  which  was  the  total  of  British  exports  of  manufactures 
of  all  kinds  in  1913,  £125,000,000  consisted  of  cotton  yarns  or  goods. 

You  will,  I  think,  see  at  once  that  such  an  industry  is  not  only  intrinsically 
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important  to  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain,  but  may  also  be,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  industry,  a  means  of  linking  up  the  widespread  peoples  of  the  Empire 
into  a  common  unity. 

Particularly  will  this  be  the  case  if  it  can  be  brought  about  that  the  cottons  used 
in  Great  Britain  can  be  to  a  large  extent  grown  within  the  British  Empire. 

WHENCE  DO  BRITISH  MILLS  GET  THEIR  COTTON  ? 

At  present,  speaking  in  general  terms,  the  cottons  spun  in  Great  Britain  come 
from  three  sources,  the  British  West  Indies,  Egypt,  and  the  United  States.  I  sup- 
pose that  about  three -fourths  of  the  total  quantity  used  come  from  the  last-named — 
the  United  States.  This  has  been  so,  again  speaking  generally,  throughout  the  last 
120  years  (except  of  course  in  the  time  of  the  American  Civil  War). 

Practically  then  the  question  is  whether  the  Empire  can  grow  cotton  in  kind 
and  quantity  that  will  make  us  less  dependent  on  the  United  States.  There  are 
good  reasons  why  this  is  desirable. 

Her  crop  is  probably  approaching  its  economic  limits. 

Her  own  consumption  is  increasing. 

Her  climate  is  variable  and  her  crops  consequently  vary  very  greatly  in  size. 

There  are  also  the  advantages  I  have  already  touched  on  of  uniting  the  Empire 
by  interchange  of  products. 

COTTON  GROWING  COUNTRIES  IN  THE  EMPIRE. 

Cotton  growing  within  the  Empire  may  be  considered  under  two  heads.  Countries 
where  cotton  is  already  established  without  special  stimulus  from  Lancashire  ;  and 
countries  where  cotton  growing  is  somewhat  of  a  novelty.  The  first  class  are 
principally  India  and  Egypt. 

INDIA. 

India  is  one  of  the  homes  of  cotton.  It  is  mentioned  there  by  Herodotus  500 
years  before  Christ.  It  has  been  spun  and  manufactured  there  for  centuries,  and 
by  some  special  processes,  the  secret  of  which  has  been  lost,  while  the  special  cottons 
used  have  gone  out  of  cultivation,  materials  of  the  finest  character  used  to  be  produced. 
In  modern  times  the  normal  condition  is  that  while  India  comes  second  to  America 
in  the  total  of  her  production,  being  credited  annually  with  some  four  or  five  million 
bales  of  400  Ibs.  each,  yet  her  cotton  is  short  in  staple  and  poor  in  spinning  value, 
and  her  production  per  acre  is  very  small.  To  speak  in  pre-war  figures,  America, 
on  36,000,000  acres  grew  cotton  worth  £180,000,000.  India  had  23,000,000  acres 
in  cotton  and  produced  a  value  of  perhaps  £36,000,000.  India's  production  gave 
31s.  per  acre  gross  value,  as  compared  with  £5  Os.  Od.  per  acre  in  America.  This 
was  obviously  a  matter  deserving  the  attention  of  all  responsible  for  the  welfare 
of  India  ;  and  there  is  occasion  for  very  great  satisfaction  that  in  1917  the  Indian 
Government  appointed  a  strong  Committee  to  enquire  into  the  possibility  of  increasing 
and  improving  the  cotton  growth  of  India.  An  extremely  valuable  report  was  pro- 
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duced,  which  will  for  many  years  to  come  be  regarded  as  the  basis  for  all  discussions 
about  Indian  Cotton.  It  presents  a  full  account  of  the  possibilities  and  also  of  the 
difficulties  attending  the  improvement  of  quality  and  the  increase  of  productivity 
in  the  cottons  grown  in  India. 

For  the  most  part  the  present-day  cottons  of  India  are  not  used  in  Great  Britain. 
Out  of  the  total  of,  say,  4,500,000  bales  there  are  used  about  2,500,000  in  India  itself. 
Japan  and  China  use  about  one  million  and  one-eighth,  and  the  remainder  used  to 
be  sent  to  Germany,  Austria  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  For  many  reasons  it  is 
not  thought  to  be  possible,  and  for  other  reasons  it  is  not  considered  desirable,  to 
alter  the  main  growths  of  India  so  as  to  make  her  cotton  suitable  for  British  use. 
It  is  also  in  no  way  desirable  to  grow  additional  cotton  at  the  cost  of  growing  less 
food.  The  improvements  which  must  be  aimed  at  principally  are  first  to  enlarge 
the  yield  per  acre,  and  second  to  make  the  cotton  grown  of  better  quality,  without 
altering  its  suitability  for  the  mills  which  now  use  it.  Such  developments  as  these 
would  greatly  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  population  in  India.  How- 
ever, apart  from  this  it  is  known  that  there  are  districts  in  India,  notably  in  Sind, 
which  might  be  put  under  irrigation,  and  which  might  then  produce  several  hundred 
thousand  bales  of  cotton  of  a  kind  which  would  be  readily  marketed  in  Lancashire. 
The  Indian  Cotton  Report  recognises  that  throughout  India  improvement  will  result 
(1)  from  securing  a  purer  seed  supply,  (2)  from  bettor  cultivation,  (3)  from  improved 
methods  of  marketing  by  which  better  cotton  will  receive  a  better  price.  As  in 
almost  every  other  part  of  the  Empire,  great  stress  is  laid  on  strengthening  the  staffs 
of  the  agricultural  Departments. 

EGYPT. 

Egypt — I  hope  I  need  not  apologise  for  speaking  of  Egypt  as  a  constituent  member 
of  the  Empire — is  a  country  of  the  greatest  possible  interest  to  growers  of  cotton. 
Cotton  as  now  grown  there  is  a  modern  innovation.  In  its  commercial  form  it  was 
originated  by  Mohammed  Ali  in  1820,  but  it  did  not  reach  an  annual  production 
equivalent  to  200,000  bales  of  500  Ibs.  until  the  time  of  the  American  Civil  War,  and 
it  was  only  from  about  1890  that  it  began  to  be  of  really  great  importance.  A  few 
years  before  that  date  British  engineers  had  begun  to  improve  the  control  of  the 
Nile,  and  from  that  date  until  1913  the  Egyptian  crop  increased  until  7,684,000 
Kantars  or  about  1,537,000  bales  of  500  Ibs.  were  grown,  and  a  similar  production 
was  maintained  for  several  years  in  succession. 

The  special  interest  of  cotton  in  Egypt  lies  principally  in  two  factors.  First, 
everything  in  Egypt,  and  cotton  among  the  rest,  is  grown  under  irrigation.  There 
is  practically  no  rain  in  Egypt  except  just  on  the  Northern  Coast.  In  growing  cotton 
under  irrigation,  Egypt  was,  until  a  few  years  ago,  unique.  Now,  cotton  is  being 
grown  similarly  under  irrigation  in  California  and  in  Arizona.  The  beginning  has 
been  made  of  growing  cotton  under  irrigation  in  the  Sudanese  Gezira,  and  successful 
attempts  at  growing  cotton  under  irrigation  are  being  made  in  Northern  India. 
It  is  thought  probable  that  in  parts  of  Nigeria  and  in  other  places  in  the  Empire, 
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•which  are  now  sterile,  irrigation  may  make  the  growing  of  cotton  possible.  It  can 
also  easily  be  seen  how  much  the  study  of  the  laws  of  plant  development  is 
simplified,  when  the  supply  of  moisture  and  consequently  of  plant  food  can  be 
exactly  controlled. 

The  other  point  of  interest  is  that  Egyptian  cotton  is  of  a  very  distinct  type. 
Its  origin  is,  I  believe,  not  exactly  known.  It  began  with  a  special  plant  brought 
to  notice  by  a  French  engineer  Jumel,  growing  in  the  garden  of  one  Maho  Bey.  Then 
it  was  gradually  modified  by  crossing  with  exotic  plants  such  as  Sea  Islands  and 
Brazilian.  However  this  may  be,  it  has  now  for  many  years  been  essentially  of  one 
type.  There  are  indeed,  speaking  commercially,  many  kinds  of  Egyptian  cotton 
which  differ  so  much  that  the  differences  are  of  great  importance  to  spinners.  But 
they  are  all  of  the  Egyptian  type.  Just  in  the  same  way  there  are  many  differences 
in  the  main  American  crop,  but  all  its  varieties  are  so  much  of  one  type  as  to  be 
readily  separable  from  Egyptian,  or  from  Indian,  or  from  Brazilian  or  other  types. 
The  three  important  economic  characteristics  of  the  Egyptian  type  are  first,  that  more 
than  any  other  cotton  it  is  free  from  short  and  imperfect  fibres,  and  therefore  makes  a 
clean  yarn  and  is  also  less  expensive  to  work  ;  secondly,  its  whole  range  of  kinds 
is  suitable  for  spinning  the  much-needed  counts  of  yarn  which  are  finer  and  stronger 
than  those  that  can  be  made  from  American  Uplands  ;  thirdly,  it  happens  to  be 
the  cotton  which  gives  the  best  results  under  the  mercerising  process,  by  which 
ladies  are  enabled  to  appear  to  be  wearing  silk  garments  without  having  dipped  too 
deeply  into  their  husband's  pockets.  Egyptian  cotton  is  used  universally  for  all 
purposes,  such  as  motor  tyres,  where  strength  is  essential.  It  is  also  the  bulk  cotton 
used  for  all  the  finer  materials  called  for  by  the  dictates  of  fashion.  It  is  only  excelled 
by  the  Sea  Island  type,  of  which  I  will  speak  directly.  About  two-fifths  of  the 
Egyptian  cotton  crop  is  used  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  about  one-fourth  of  British 
spinners  are  dependent  on  it. 

The  question  of  increasing  the  growth  of  cotton  in  Egypt  is  also  one  of  great 
interest.  Everything  in  Egypt  depends  on  the  Nile.  And  the  profitable  use  of  the 
Nile  depends  :  firstly,  on  water  storage  ;  secondly,  on  water  distribution  ;  and 
thirdly,  on  efficient  drainage.  Water  distribution  has  been  most  efficiently  handled 
under  the  direction  of  British  engineers.  Suitable  barrages  have  been  erected  at 
appropriate  places,  which  have  made  it  possible  to  spread  the  Nile  water  where  and 
whenever  wanted  over  large  areas  both  in  Upper  and  in  Lower  Egypt.  Water 
storage  has  also  been  provided  to  a  degree  sufficient  for  all  needs  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  plans  have  been  made,  and  are  now  being  carried  out,  which  it  is  hoped  will 
suffice  for  large  extensions  of  cultivated  land. 

In  regard  to  drainage,  the  position  is  less  satisfactory.  There  are  two  aspects 
of  this  to  be  considered.  First,  dividing  the  Delta  into  three  parallels  there  are  large 
areas  of  land  in  the  middle  tract  where  drainage  is  now  imperfect,  and  there  are 
further  large,  areas  in  the  Northern  tract  which  are  mostly  salted  desert,  or  swamp, 
or  even  under  water.  Great  public  works  had  been  designed  in  Lord  Kitchener's 
time  for  draining  both  these  areas,  and  it  was  computed  that  when  they  were  carried 
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to  completion  in  the  course  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  there  would  be  an  automatic 
increase  to  the  crop  of  cotton  amounting  to  750,000  bales  of  600  Ibs.,  or  a  fifty  per 
cent,  increase  over  the  previous  maximum.  These  schemes  were  inevitably  post- 
poned during  the  war,  and  the  latest  news  with  regard  to  them  is  of  rather  a 
disappointing  and  uncertain  nature. 

The  other  aspect  of  the  question  is  highly  technical  and  scientific,  and  I  can  only 
explain  its  character.  It  is  known  that  the  cotton  plant  in  dry  ground  puts  its  roots 
down  six  or  more  feet  below  the  surface.  It  is  also,  I  think,  now  admitted,  though 
the  theory  was  for  some  time  in  dispute,  that  if  the  subterranean  water  (which  it 
can  readily  be  believed  is  never  very  far  below  the  level  in  the  Delta  of  a  great  river) 
rises  again  after  the  plant  has  pushed  down  these  long  roots,  they,  which  are  the  most 
active  roots  of  the  plant,  will  be  drowned  and  die,  so  that  the  plant  will  fail  of  the 
strength  necessary  to  continue  bearing  fruit.  This  is  again  a  question  of  drainage, 
but  this  is  a  much  more  difficult  matter  to  deal  with  than  is  the  mere  removal  of  the 
irrigation  water  after  it  has  served  its  purpose.  Statistics,  carefully  collected  and 
fairly  examined,  indicate  that  there  is  some  secret  cause  at  work  which  prevents  the 
land  in  Egypt  from  producing  per  acre  more  than  perhaps  three-fourths  of  what  it 
did  before  the  water  storage  and  water  distribution  had  reached  its  present  efficiency. 

The  most  encouraging  feature  about  cotton  growing  in  Egypt  is,  that  a  couple  of 
years  ago  the  Government  constituted  a  Cotton  Research  Board,  whose  duty  and 
whose  privilege  it  will  be  to  co-ordinate  the  study,  not  only  of  botany  and  entomology, 
but  of  all  physical  and  other  sciences  which  affect  the  well-being  of  the  cotton  plant. 
I  wish  I  had  time  to  tell  you  how  warmly  the  Empire  Cotton  Growing  Committee 
welcomes  this  new  development. 

NEW  COTTON  GROWING. 

I  now  turn  to  what  is  being  done  fresh  in  the  Empire,  largely  due  to  the  enterprise 
and  perseverance  of  the  British  Cotton  Growing  Association. 

The  British  West  Indies.  In  these  islands  cotton  was  being  grown  when  they 
were  first  discovered,  but  as  an  industry  it  was  reintroduced  about  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  The  credit  is  partly  due  to  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  and  the 
Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  founded  during  his  tenure  of  the  office  of  Colonial 
Secretary,  and  partly  to  the  assistance  of  the  British  Cotton  Growing  Association 
and  a  few  British  spinners  of  very  fine  cotton  yarns.  Of  the  cottons  grown  the 
greatest  interest  attaches  to  those  of  the  Sea  Island  variety.  This  variety,  which 
takes  its  botanical  name  from  Barbados,  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  from 
the  Island  of  Anguilla  through  the  Bahamas  soon  after  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. For  one  hundred  years  and  more  America  enjoyed  a  monopoly,  and  at  the 
highest  point  about  100,000  bales  of  it  were  grown  in  Florida,  Georgia,  and  South 
Carolina.  This  variety,  as  I  have  already  said,  requires  a  long  period  for  growth, 
and  in  the  last  year  or  two  the  Boll-weevil  has  made  the  growing  of  it  commercially  im- 
possible in  any  of  the  States.  It  has  been  replaced  in  the  mills  of  the  world  partly  by 
improved  cottons  from  Egypt,  and  partly  by  similar  cottons  developed  from  Egyptian 
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seed  in  Arizona;  but  for  the  very  finest  types  the  only  present  source  is  the  West  Indies, 
and  particularly  the  British  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands.  The  quantity  grown 
there  is  aboat  5,000  bales,  infinitesimal  in  comparison  with  a  world's  crop  of  20,000,000 
or  more,  but  a  vital  and  necessary  portion  notwithstanding.  Moreover,  as  I  have 
often  said  on  other  occasions,  the  management  both  by  the  Agricultural  Departments 
and  by  the  individual  planters  of  these  charming  little  islands  is  an  example  which, 
if  followed  in  the  rest  of  the  Empire,  would  rapidly  solve  all  difficulties  in  cotton 
growing.  The  Sea  Island  cottons  from  the  West  Indies  are  almost  entirely  con- 
sumed in  Lancashire,  and  in  Lille,  where  many  of  the  finest  mills  work  in  close  alliance 
with  British  firms. 

In  other  parts  of  the  Empire  we  have  so  far  as  is  known  great  possibilities. 
The  Sudan  grows  a  little,  and  can  grow  a  large  quantity  of  cotton  under  irriga- 
tion on  the  Gezira,  south  of  Khartum,  and  at  Tokar  and  at  Kassala.  That  of  the 
Gezira  in  particular  is  of  excellent  quality,  whether  it  be  of  the  Egyptian  or  the  Upland 
type.  The  Sudan  is  also  known  to  be  suitable  for  growing  excellent  cotton  in  the 
rain  district  further  south,  where  transport  on  the  White  Nile  may  be  possible. 

Uganda,  as  the  result  of  comparatively  few  years'  work,  is  promising  250,000 

bales  per  annum,  and  may  be  expected  before  long  to  increase  this  to  1,000,000  bales. 

From  Nigeria,  that  is  particularly  from  Northern  Nigeria,  100,000  bales  may  be 

expected  in  the  early  future,  with  practically  illimitable  possibilities  in  more  distant 

years. 

In  Nyasaland,  Rhodesia,  and  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  beginnings  have 
been  made,  and  if  prices  obtained  for  cotton  are  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  costs 
of  living  and  to  the  prices  of  other  products  of  the  soil,  development  may  be  pro- 
gressive and  even  rapid.  The  Union  of  South  Africa  in  particular  appears  to  me 
to  be  taking  up  the  matter  on  lines  which  ought  to  secure  success.  It  is  aiming  at 
creating  a  faculty  for  the  study  of  cotton  in  growth  at  the  University  of  Pretoria. 
Things  have  moved  on  a  little  since  the  days  of  the  Jameson  Raid. 

In  Mesopotamia,  if  it  remains  so  far  within  British  control  that  peaceful  existence 
can  be  secured,  the  prospects  are  good.  Experimentally,  a  cotton  extremely  suitable 
to  Lancashire  has  been  grown  there  giving  better  value  both  to  grower  and  to  spinner 
than  it  gave  either  in  America  where  it  originated  or  in  India  whence  the  planting 
seed  actually  came. 

In  Australia,  that  is  in  Queensland,  cotton  is  at  least  a  possibility.  Grown  there 
entirely  by  white  labour  and  at  a  high  cost,  two  things  are  necessary.  First,  it  must 
only  be  grown  on  a  part  of  each  planter's  holding  ;  secondly,  it  must  be  intrinsically 
cotton  commanding  a  high  price.  As  regards  the  latter  condition  I  have  recently 
seen  samples  of  extremely  promising  appearance,  grown  apparently  from  Sea  Island 
seed,  and  in  value  quite  among  the  highest  classes. 

The  cottons  in  all  these  places  that  I  have  mentioned  are  exactly  what  are  wanted 
for  our  Lancashire  mills,  and  also  are  suitable  for  Canadian  use. 

There  are  many  other  smaller  districts  in  the  Empire  where  cottons  may  come 
to  be  grown  when  knowledge  about  it  is  more  widely  extended,  but  I  think  I  have 
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said  enough  to  justify  at  any  rate  a  confident  hope  that  the  British  Empire  will 
in  due  course  be  able  to  grow  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cottons  required  for 
spinning  in  the  mills  of  the  Empire. 

How  is  IT  TO  BE  DONE  ? 

How  is  this  to  be  brought  about  ?  In  answering  this  question  there  is  a  matter 
with  which  I  wish  to  deal  at  the  outset — particularly  because  there  is  evidently  some 
misapprehension  about  it  in  the  public  mind.  In  developing  agricultural  produce 
there  are  two  separate  roads. 

It  is  possible  and,  indeed,  it  is  in  some  cases  inevitable  to  proceed  by  form- 
ing companies  with  ample  capital  and  to  make  earning  of  dividends  the  principal 
objective.  It  is  also  possible,  at  any  rate  in  some  cases,  to  try  to  combine  the 
development  of  new  or  improved  forms  of  agriculture  together  with  the  benefiting 
and  raising  of  the  resident  population. 

For  purposes  of  brevity  I  may  call  the  first  the  capitalist  system,  and  the  second 
the  system  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  or  the  community  system,  or  sometimes 
it  is  appropriate  to  call  it  the  individual  system. 

Now  I  must  confess  that  personally  I  approached  this  matter  originally  as  a 
believer  in  the  capitalist  system.  I  have  been  engaged  iu  commerce  all  my  life, 
and  while  of  course  self-interest  has  its  temptations  and  may  have  its  excesses,  yet 
I  honestly  believe  that  the  people  who  have  gone  about  their  own  business  primarily 
for  the  sake  of  profit  have  done  more  to  extend  the  Empire  and  more  to  benefit 
and  advance  the  human  race  than  have  the  idealists  and  philanthropists.  I  am 
bound,  however,  to  state  that  in  this  matter  of  Empire  cotton  growing  I  have 
come  to  be  a  whole-hearted  believer  that  the  immediate  and  pressing  necessity  is  to 
concentrate  our  efforts  on  developing  the  growing  of  cotton  on  such  lines  as  will 
benefit  the  residents  of  the  cotton-growing  cquntries.  I  hold  this  belief  not  merely 
on  altruistic  grounds,  but  because  I  think  it  is  also  the  course  that  is  more  immediately 
practical. 

I  will  remind  you  that  cotton  being  an  annual  does  not  require  years  of  waiting 
while  the  plant  is  growing.  It  does  not  ordinarily  require  expensive  preparation, 
making  a  large  capital  expenditure  necessary  before  it  is  begun.  On  the  other  hand, 
so  long  as  our  knowledge  of  how  to  enlarge  the  yield  of  the  cotton  field  and  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  product  is  so  limited  as  it  is  as  yet,  the  margin  of  profit  to  the 
grower  is  narrow,  and  cotton  is  in  most  cases  a  precarious  crop  for  a  capitalist 
company  to  handle. 

A  capitalist  company  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  have  an  expensive  staff, 
which  must  be  expensively  housed.  The  men  for  these  staffs  are  not  at  present  avail- 
able. If  it  wants  quick  results,  it  must  by  some  means  quickly  improve  the  methods 
of  agriculture.  That  means  buying  expensive  implements  and  working  either  by 
means  of  expensive  animals  or  still  more  expensive  motors. 

Nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to  the  prospects  of  ultimate  success  in  Empire  cotton 
growing  than  for  British  capitalists  to  rush  blindly  into  the  flotation  of  large  compani* 
for  the  purposes  of  growing  cotton  for  profit.     The  time  for  this  kind  of  thing 
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come  later  when  there  is  more  knowledge.  It  will  not  be  eventually  incompatible 
with  the  well-being  of  native  races  that  their  work  should  be  made  more  effective 
by  the  activities  of  British  brains  and  by  the  using  of  modern  appliances.  But  neither 
the  knowledge  nor  the  men  are  yet  available  to  make  this  practicable  in  cotton  growing 
on  a  large  scale. 

I  am  speaking  in  general  terms,  and  I  naturally  have  in  view  those  parts  of  the 
Empire  which  the  Empire  Cotton  Growing  Committee  have  more  particularly  studied 
— Nigeria,  Uganda,  and  so  on.  There  are,  however,  special  places  where  things  are 
different.  Already  in  the  Sudanese  Gezira,  development,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  impossible,  is  being  carried  out  by  a  combination  of  Government  expen- 
diture on  the  storage  of  water  and  the  main  canals,  capitalist  expenditure  on  sub- 
sidiary works  necessary  for  irrigation,  and  native  labour.  The  proceeds  of  the 
resultant  cotton  and  other  crops  are  being  distributed  on  equitable  terms  between 
these  three  agencies,  which  have  thus  combined  to  create  the  result.  There  is  an 
immediate  opportunity  for  doing  the  same  kind  of  thing  at  Tokar  and  Kassala, 
both  also  in  the  Sudan.  Possibilities  for  irrigation  schemes  exist  also  in  Nigeria, 
some  in  districts  near  the  rivers,  others  in  the  confines  of  Lake  Chad. 

Broadly  speaking,  opportunities  for  the  investment  of  British  capital  by  means 
of  cotton -growing  companies  will  most  likely  present  themselves  in  places  where 
preliminary  expense  of  a  special  character  is  necessary.  Such  expense  may  be  in 
irrigation  as  above  named,  or  in  drainage,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Aboukir  Company 
in  Northern  Egypt,  or  in  clearing,  or  in  providing  special  transport  facilities  in  places 
which  do  not  commend  themselves  to  the  local  Government  as  being  suitable  on 
general  grounds  for  development  by  railways. 

Apart,  however,  from  big  schemes  of  the  character  just  referred  to  it  is  probable 
that  as  individual  cotton  growing  is  developed,  there  will  be  many  occasions  in  which 
British  capital  may  be  welcomed  for  subsidiary  purposes.  Minor  transport,  bush 
clearing,  motor  ploughing  may  in  certain  cases  facilitate  the  agriculture  of  individuals, 
and  there  would  in  such  cases  be  no  difficulty  in  arranging  terms  which  would  make 
investment  safe  and  attractive.  I  also  remark  that  in  speaking  of  individual 
agriculture  I  am  not  ignoring  the  possibility  of  agriculture  carried  on  by  or  directed 
by  white  settlers.  In  Nyasaland,  Rhodesia,  and  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and 
of  course  in  Australia,  one  or  other  of  these  may  become  increasingly  common  in  the 
near  future. 

This  whole  question  of  capitalist  growing,  as  distinguished  from  community  or 
individual  growing,  was  practically  put  on  one  side  by  the  Empire  Cotton  Growing 
Committee  in  their  principal  Report.  Nothing  that  has  been  since  said  in  public 
has  caused  the  Committee  to  alter  their  view,  viz.,  that  the  immediate  necessity 
is  to  concentrate  on  developing  cotton  growing  by  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  residents 
of  the  cotton-growing  countries.  It  is  true  that  the  scheme  of  work  which  the 
Committee  recommend  may  have  the  indirect  advantage  of  making  it  eventually 
much  easier  and  much  safer  to  grow  cotton  on  the  capitalist  system,  but  the  direct 
objective  before  us  for  the  present  is  to  assist  and  promote  growing  of  cotton  by 
individuals  and  communities. 
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CONDITIONS  OF  SUCCESS. 

Starting  from  this  point  there  is  one  condition  that  is  obviously  essential  to  success. 
Cotton  growing  must  be  commercially  profitable.  Now  this  is  a  double-edged 
proposition.  It  will  not  suffice  merely  that  cotton  growing  pays  the  grower  at 
least  as  well  as  any  other  product  to  which  he  could  devote  his  soil.  It  is  also 
necessary  that  his  cottons  must  be  grown  at  a  cost  and  also  marketed  at  a  cost 
which  will  make  them,  value  for  value,  as  cheap  as  cottons  grown  in  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

There  are  three  things  for  the  cotton-growing  community  to  aim  at :  First,  to 
increase  the  amount  of  cotton  grown  per  unit  of  land  or  per  unit  of  labour  ;  that 
will  reduce  the  cost  of  growing.  Second,  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  cotton 
grown  ;  that  will  raise  its  value  and  its  price.  Third,  to  give  all  possible  facilities 
for  transport ;  that  will  reduce  the  cost  of  marketing.  There  are  two  things  for  the 
spinning  community  to  do :  First,  to  support  even  beyond  the  strict  rules  of  com- 
merce a  promising  infant  industry.  Second,  to  make  arrangements  to  secure  that 
the  growers  of  better  cotton  shall  really  get  a  better  price  to  reward  their  efforts. 

MEANS  TO  BE  EMPLOYED. 

The  principal  Report  of  the  Empire  Cotton  Growing  Committee  was  published 
in  January  1920.  It  has  since  been  officially  approved  by  H.M.  Government,  and 
it  has  been  publicly  accepted  by  every  organisation  of  employers  and  employed 
interested  in  the  cotton  industry.  Since  the  issue  of  the  Report,  the  Committee 
have  been  engaged  in  preparing  plans  for  a  permanent  organisation  to  carry  into 
effect  the  recommendations  made  in  the  Report.  The  following  is  a  brief  outline 
of  what  is  proposed  : 

Finance. — The  spinners  in  Great  Britain  agree  to  a  levy  being  made  on  all 
cottons  used  in  Great  Britain  at  the  rate  of  6d.  per  bale,  and  the  two  Cotton  Associa- 
tions of  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  which  practically  embody  all  cotton  merchant* 
and  brokers,  have  agreed  to  collect  the  levy.  Since  there  are  ordinarily  used  in 
Great  Britain  4,000,000. bales  of  cotton,  this  levy  will  raise  the  annual  sum  of  £100,000. 
The  British  Government  have  agreed  in  the  event  of  the  levy  being  thus  made 
effective  to  recommend  to  Parliament  an  annual  grant  for  five  years  at  the  rate 
£50,000  per  annum.  Thus  the  substantial  sum  of  £150,000  per  annum  will  be 
available.  There  are  other  sources  from  which  additional  money  may  be  expected 
if  it  proves  to  be  required. 

Organisation. — This  fund  is  to  be  administered  by  the  Empire  Cotton  Growing 
Corporation,  which  is  being  embodied  under  Royal  Charter  on  a  petition  by  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  available  funds  are  to  be  held  by  a  Board 
of  Trustees  consisting  of  Ministers  of  the  Crown  together  with  representatives  of 
the  principal  organisations  of  the  industry.  The  method  of  working  will  be  arranged 
and  all  expenditure  will  be  controlled  by  an  Administrative  Council,  and  subject 
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thereto  by  an  Executive  Committee  on  both  of  which  the  Ministerial  Departments 
concerned  and  all  interested  in  the  cotton  trade  will  be  represented,  either  by 
nomination  or  by  co-option. 

Management. — There  is  to  be  a  small  but  highly  efficient  office  in  Westminster. 
Minor  details  have  yet  to  be  worked  out,  but  the  Committee  have  secured  the 
survices  of  Sir  James  Currie  as  General  Director,  Colonel  C.  N.  French  as  Assistant 
Director,  and  Mr.  L.  G.  Killby  as  General  Secretary. 

Activities. — There  is  no  cut-and-dried  scheme  to  be  exactly  followed  out.  Some 
openings  for  increased  cotton  growing  are — as  you  will  have  gathered — already 
known.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Central  Office  to  examine  the  Empire  area  by 
area  and  to  gradually  find  out  all  possible  openings.  In  each  case  it  will  be  the 
further  duty  of  the  Corporation  to  secure  that  the  opening  is  used  to  the  best 
advantage.  On  some  occasions,  probably  only  on  rare  occasions,  it  may  be  found 
desirable  to  appeal  for  capital  and  to  suggest  the  formation  of  companies  for 
growing  cotton  for  profit,  or  for  financing  operations  which  will  facilitate  cotton 
growing.  The  Corporation  itself  is  absolutely  debarred  from  distributing  profit 
to  its  members.  Indeed,  it  will  have  no  members  in  any  degree  resembling  the 
shareholders  in  an  ordinary  company.  Generally,  the  aim  will  be  to  bring  about 
the  growing  of  cotton  by  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  resident  population. 

There  are  five  urgent  necessities. 

(1)  Enlargement  of  Agricultural  Staffs. — It  is  becoming  universally  recognised 
that  the  prosperity  of  all  agricultural  countries,  and  particularly  of  newly  developing 
agricultural  countries,  is    conditioned    upon    the   provision  of    adequately  staffed 
and  efficient  Agricultural  Departmente.     It  will  be  the  business  of  the  Corporation 
to  find  the  men  and,  where  necessary,  to  supply  the  pay  for  large  numbers  of  men 
to  work  directly  or  indirectly  on  cotton. 

(2)  Increase  of  Knowledge. — There  are  many  sciences  involved  in  growing  cotton. 
Physical  sciences  dealing  with  climate  and  soils,  irrigation  and  drainage,  botanical 
sciences  such  as  plant,  physiology,  plant  genetics,  plant  pathology,  are  involved, 
so  also  entomology  and  mycology.    All  of  these  are  concerned  with  other  plants  as 
well  as  with  cotton ;  but   there   is  also  wanted  more  extended  and  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  scientific  principles  which  underlie  the  productivity  of  the  cotton 
plant  and  its  development  of  uniform  and  useful  fibre.    Remember  that  the  natural 
wild  plant  very  rarely   gives   useful   cotton.      Commercial  cotton  is  the  result  of 
human  intervention.    In  all  these  sciences,  research  is  wanted,  and  it  is  hoped  both  to 
assist  the  different  cotton  growing   districts  in  the  Empire  in  conducting  practical 
investigations  into  their  own  special  problems,  and  also  to  provide  in  a  suitable 

)lace,  or  possibly  places,  for  research  into  the  deeper  mysteries  of  Nature. 

(3)  Training  of  Men. — The  initial  difficulty  is  that  neither  for  research  work 
lor  for  practical  work  in  Agriculture  are  there  many  trained  men  available.    There- 
fore this  initial   difficulty  must  be   dealt  with  from  the  very  beginning.     Two 

lethods  are  proposed :  First,  to  offer  bursaries  to  young  men,  for  the  most  part 
raduates,  for  special  training  in  science  and  in  research  ;    and,  second,  it  is  hoped, 
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in  conjunction  with  the  many  other  British  industries  whose  groundwork  or  whose 
raw  material  is  found  in  living  plants,  to  increase  at  British  Universities  the 
facilities  available  for  studying  and  teaching  the  scientific  laws  which  govern  the 
life  of  the  plant. 

(i)  The  Commerce  of  Cotton  will  also  need  to  be  carefully  studied.  Infant  indus- 
tries require  help  in  many  ways  ;  and  the  Corporation  will  have  to  steer  between 
excessive  caution  on  the  one  hand  resulting  in  discouragement,  and  on  the  other 
excessive  liberality  leading  to  its  own  bankruptcy  and  consequent  disappointment 
to  all  concerned. 

(5)  Traoelling  Commissioners. — There  is  one  activity  in  particular  to  which  the 
very  greatest  importance  is  attached.  The  Committee  realise  that  though  the  Cor- 
poration may  supply  funds  and  even  men,  and  though  the  Central  Office  may  give 
the  inspiration  required,  yet  real  progress  can  only  be  made  if  the  local  Government 
in  each  place  is  itself  not  merely  willing  but  eager  to  see  cotton  growing  increase. 
The  Committee  have,  therefore,  designed  that  there  should  be  a  small  and  select 
staff  of  specially  qualified  men  who  will  practically  spend  their  time  travelling  round 
the  cotton  districts  of  the  Empire.  These  men  will  visit  each  country  and  district 
in  turn,  they  will  personally  investigate  conditions  and  personally  discuss  difficulties 
and  opportunities  with  the  local  Government  and  its  Agricultural  Department  and 
with  individual  growers.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Assistant  Director  will  have  leisure 
to  make  himself  personally  acquainted  with  the  principal  cotton  fields  ;  but  it  is 
also  intended  that  there  should  be  three  or  four  other  men  on  the  Central  Office  staff 
who  will  be  known  as  Travelling  Commissioners.  Two  men  are  already  under  special 
engagement  of  this  kind.  Sir  Hector  Duff  is  visiting  Nigeria,  and  Major  Hastings 
Home  is  travelling  in  Tanganyka.  Their  reports  should  be  available  about  the  time 
when  the  Central  Office  will  be  able  to  begin  work. 

There  are  many  other  necessary  activities,  such  as  the  collection  and  dissemi- 
nation of  knowledge.  The  Corporation  is  to  do  something  that  has  never  previously 
been  attempted.  It  is  hoped  that  those  who  direct  it  will  realise  that  they  start 
at  the  very  beginning  of  things,  that  their  first  necessity  is  to  learn  their  own  job, 
and  that  they  must  be  prepared  to  abandon  plans  that  fail  to  produce  results,  and 
to  adapt  themselves  to  seize  all  opportunities  for  useful  service  as  they  arise. 

TRANSPORT. 

Underlying  all  that  I  have  said,  there  is  one  fundamental  condition.  No  pro- 
gress can  be  made  unless  the  Empire  is  prepared  to  provide  the  necessary  transport. 
The  Empire  Cotton  Growing  Committee  emphatically  stated  that  to  secure  Empire 
cotton  growing,  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Imperial  Government,  of  the  local  Govern- 
ments, and  of  the  cotton  industry  were  required.  The  Imperial  Government 
and  the  cotton  industry  are  now  providing  very  considerable  funds.  It  may  be 
confidently  hoped  that  in  each  place  as  the  necessity  arises,  the  local  Government 
of  the  country,  assisted  if  necessary  by  the  Imperial  Government,  will  provide  th« 
railways  or  waterways,  without  which  the  growing  is  entirely  futile. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  told  merely  part  of  the  story.  Apart  from  the 
omissions  which  I  mentioned  to  begin  with,  I  have  said  nothing  to  you  of  the  great 
financial  benefits  that  cotton  growing  brings  to  every  country  where  it  can  be  made 
commercially  successful.  Egypt  has  been  made  rich  instead  of  bankrupt,  solely  by 
cotton.  By  cotton,  St.  Vincent,  Montserrat  and  Uganda  have  been  raised  from 
poverty  to  comfort.  Again,  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  benefits  which  ensue  to  the 
British  export  trade  when  the  Dominions  and  the  Colonies,  Protectorates  and  Depen- 
dencies grow  raw  materials  and  are  able  to  buy  in  exchange  the  manufactures  of 
the  Mother  Country.  I  have  not  mentioned  the  importance  of  cotton  in  war  time, 
and  I  have  not  spoken  of  the  vital  necessity  in  case  of  war  that  cotton  should  be 
available  not  merely  in  the  territories  of  friendly  nations,  but  in  territories  where 
our  ships  and  their  fighting  escorts  are  at  home.  I  have  made  no  attempt  to  expound 
to  you  the  difficulties  and  disappointments  that  attend  the  growing  of  a  crop  which 
Nature  appears  to  detest,  and  which,  in  addition  to  being  attacked  by  every  kind 
of  insect  and  vegetable  disease,  is  always  breeding  itself  backward  into  badness. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  have  I  told  you  the  fascinating  story  of  how  all  these  diffi- 
culties are  being  one  by  one  overcome  by  study,  and  by  knowledge,  and  by  care.  I 
hope,  however,  that  what  has  been  said  has,  in  some  measure,  interested  you  in  the 
subject  and  helped  you  to  see  that  the  project  of  Empire  cotton  growing  is  more 
than  a  mere  commercial  project  and  has  in  it  elements  which  will  contribute  to  the 
unification  of  the  Empire. 

It  may,  I  think,  be  claimed  that  no  great  industry  has  ever  before  made  a  similar 
effort  to  secure  the  supply  of  its  raw  material.  There  is  much  yet  to  be  learned  ; 
there  are  many  known  difficulties,  and  perhaps  many  more  unknown,  ahead  of  us  ; 
many  years  must  necessarily  pass  before  anything  approaching  full  success  is  attained  ; 
but  I  am  convinced  that  if  we  persevere,  success  will  come  eventually  ;  and  that 
some  degree  of  success  may  be  expected  to  come  quickly.  I  trust,  at  any  rate,  that 
our  effort  will  be  supported  by  the  goodwill  of  all  who  care  for  the  British  Empire. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  FREDERICK  LUGARD,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  D.S.O. :  The  paper  to  which  we 
have  listened  cannot  but  impress  us  with  the  profound  knowledge  possessed  by  Mr.  McConnel 
of  every  branch  of  his  subject,  and  I  feel  unwilling  to  occupy  your  time  when  he,  as  he 
has  told  us,  has  been  compelled  to  leave  so  much  unsaid.  I  have,  however,  been  invited 
to  say  a  few  words  from  the  point  'of  view  of  one  whose  duty  it  has  been  through  a 
long  series  of  years  to  study  the  problem  of  cotton  growing  on  the  spot  under  the  auspices 
of  the  British  Cotton  Growing  Association.  I  cannot  allude  to  that  Association  without 
bearing  my  testimony  to  the  admirable  pioneer  work  which  it  has  carried  out  under  its 
enthusiastic  Chairman,  Mr.  Button,  and  Mr.  Himbury,  and  I  am  sure  we  all  read  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  of  the  recognition  the  former  has  received  from  his  colleagues  in  Lancashire 
on  his  retirement.  It  is  the  "  B.C.G.A.,"  as  it  is  familiarly  known  in  Africa,  that  has 
rendered  possible  the  creation  of  the  present  Empire  Cotton  Committee. 

Nigeria,  of  which  I  was  lately  Governor-General,  is,  we  are  told,  one  of  the  regions  to 
which  the  Committee  looks  as  affording  special  promise.  It  is  a  vast  country,  and  in 
the  north  and  south  has  two  quite  different  climates.  In  the  south  success  has  been 
obtained  with  the  Georgia  variety  of  imported  seed,  but  it  is  in  the  north,  where  cotton 
has  been  growing  for  centuries,  that  the  best  results  are  anticipated.  Here,  under  the 
energetic  charge  of  Mr.  Lamb,  another  variety,  "  Aliens,"  has  been  most  successfully  estab- 
lished. I  have  not  the  most  recent  figures  of  output,  but  it  rose,  I  think,  from  nil  in 
1913  to  an  anticipated  3,000  bales  last  year.  The  local  Moslem  ruler  of  Zaria,  the  chief 
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centre  of  the  cotton  growing,  has  prohibited  the  planting  of  any  but  the  imported  seed 
in  the  district  where  it  is  grown,  in  order  to  prevent  its  deterioration  by  hybridisation, 
and  the  prohibition  will  be  extended  as  the  area  of  its  cultivation  extends,  so  that  I  hope, 
in  course  of  time,  we  shall  have  no  other  than  the  improved  variety  in  Northern  Nigeria. 
There  are  many  very  promising  areas  for  cotton  cultivation  in  Nigeria.  In  some,  like  the 
country  around  Lake  Chad,  where  the  soil  is  what  in  India  is  called  "  cotton  soil "  and 
the  plant  grows  luxuriantly,  it  has  hitherto  remained  untouched,  because  of  the  lack  of 
transport  facilities.  I  have  submitted  various  proposals  for  the  extension  of  tho  railway 
to  Lake  Chad  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  1  have  no  doubt  that  my  distinguished  successor, 
Sir  Hugh  Clifford,  will  take  this  matter  up  energetically  now  that  the  financial  stringency 
caused  by  the  war,  which  paralysed  all  progress,  has  been  removed.  Other  districts,  like 
the  Kontagora  Province,  though  traversed  by  the  railway,  suffer  from  a  lack  of  population, 
due  to  the  slave  raids  of  the  past,  and  I  have  suggested  the  formation  of  colonies  from  congested 
districts  which  would  furnish  the  necessary  -labour. 

Mr.  McConnel  told  us  that  he  is  now  a  whole-hearted  believer  in  tho  system  of  growing 
cotton  as  a  native  crop,  that  is  by  the  natives  themselves  on  their  own  land  by  their 
own  free  labour  This  is  a  policy  which  I  have  consistently  advocated  for  many  years,  and 
I  am  the  more  glad  that  it  is  the  declared  policy  of  the  Committee.  *  This,  however,  should 
not  preclude  the  establishment  of  small  plantations  by  Europeans  and  of  model  plantations 
by  the  Government  or  the  Committee,  which  are  invaluable  as  object-lessons,  for  the  native, 
like  everyone  else,  thinks  he  knows  better  than  his  instructor  until  he  sees  with  his  own 
eyes  the  superiority  of  the  results.  \Ve  have  heard  also  that  the  possibilities  of  irrigation 
in  Nigeria  are  having  the  attention  of  the  Committee.  That,  too,  is  a  project  I  have 
long  had  in  mind.  I  think  the  question  of  partial  irrigation  by  wells  is  perhaps  a  more 
important  one  than  any  large  and  costly  scheme  of  perennial  irrigation.  In  India,  there 
are  three  million  wells  irrigating  sixteen  million  acres.  By  the  introduction  of  wells  and 
of  simple  mechanical  contrivances,  such  as  the  Persian  water-wheel  and  even  pumps,  if  they 
are  easily  repairable  locally,  a  great  deal  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  saving  the  crop  from 
exceptional  drought  without  undertaking  to  irrigate  it  throughout  the  whole  season. 

Two  special  problems  present  themselves  to  the  local  administration  in  order  <o  make 
cotton  growing  an  assured  success.  One  is  that  it  should  bo  able  to  compete  with  other  crops, 
and  that  the  cultivator  should  find  it  as  lucrative  as,  or  more  lucrative  than,  others  for  which 
there  is  an  assured  market.  The  second  is  that,  where  you  have  spent  capital  and  effort 
in  establishing  the  cultivation,  you  should  have  some  guarantee  that  the  cotton  will  bo 
available  for  home  markets  and  not  be  bought  up  by  foreign  nations.  Aa  to  the  first 
point.  In  West  Africa  ground  nuts  are  a  formidable  competitor,  and  when  they  were 
selling  at  £35  or  £40  a  ton,  and  even  more,  it  was  impossible  for  cotton  to  compete.  The 
solution  is,  as  Mr.  McConnel  says,  to  grow  the  most  valuable  kind  of  cotton,  and  so  secure 
the  highest  price  to  increase  the  output  per  acre  by  scientific  cultivation,  and  to  cheapen 
the  cost  of  transport  and  marketing.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  some  system  of  insurance 
of  the  crop  against  drought  and  other  risks  would  also  be  of  value.  Also,  that  ginneries 
should  be  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  cotton -producing  area,  and  not  on  the  railway,  for 
it  is  a  simple  matter  to  bring  the  pressed  bales  to  the  line,  but  a  much  more  difficult 
matter  for  the  producer  to  carry,  three  times  the  weight  and  a  thousand  times  the  bulk 
of  seed  cotton  to  the  ginnery.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  consider  what  labour-saving 
devices  can  be  introduced,  and  whether  water-power  can  be  used  to  run  the  ginneries. 

The  next  problem  is  a  more  difficult  one — how  to  secure  the  crop  for  Lancashire.  Here, 
again,  I  think  the  Committee  has  adopted  the  ideal  policy.  They  declare  that  there  is  to  be  no 
restriction  of  the  native  market,  and  that  they  seek  no  preference  other  than  such  as  may 
voluntarily  be  given  by  the  producers.  That  is  as  it  should  be  from  the  standpoint  of  British 
commerce  and  British  control  of  subject  races.  For  my  part  I  think  that  if  British  capital 
is  expended,  whether  it  be  that  of  the  British  taxpayer  in  the  form  of  a  subsidy  to  ths 
corporation,  or  whether  it  be  capital  privately  subscribed,  on  which  no  profits  are  to  be 
made,  the  facts  should  be  fully  explained  to  the  natives  and  they  should  understand  the 
benefits  conferred  on  the  industry.  I  know  them — they  are  not  ungrateful  or  unwilling  to  recognise 
a  moral  obligation.  No  doubt  the  Committee  has  also  considered  the  feasibility  of  other  means 
of  securing  the  crop,  such  as  a  guarantee  of  purchase  at  a  minimum  price,  as  was,  I  think, 
recommended  by  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh's  committee,  or  of  entering  into  partnership 
with  the  producer  and  giving  him  a  fair  proportion  of  the  profits  as  was,  I  think,  done 
last  year  with  the  Kassala  crop  in  the  Sudan ;  also  of  attracting  native  capital,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Indian  Industrial  Commission.  I  think  the  very  practical  decision  of  the 
Committee  to  strengthen  the  agricultural  departments  by  adding  cotton  experts  to  their 
staff  will  be  welcomed  by  the  local  governments;  and  here,  as  in  other  directions,  the  Empire 
Cotton  Corporation  may  lead  the  way  to  a  greater  specialisation  in  particular  products 
that  may  be  of  great  value  in  the  development  of  Africa.  One  of  the  main  aims  should 
be  to  train  native  instructors,  who  can  tour  through  the  country  and  explain  the  methods  of 
scientific  cultivation  and  of  combating  insect  pesta  to  the  cultivator  on  the  spot  in  his 
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own  language,  and  it  is  not  less  important  to  interest  the  teachers  in  the  schools  by  courses 
of  instruction  held  during  the  vacation.  So  that  they  in  turn  may  interest  their  pupils, 
and  youths  may  come  forward  to  specialise  as  instructors.  The  subject  is  so  interesting 
and  has  so  many  aspects  that  it  is  diih'cult  to  limit  oneself.  May  I  congratulate  the 
Committee  on  having  secured  the  services  of  Sir  James  Currie  as  their  Managing  Director,  and 
congratulate  him  also,  on  the  great  opportunity  which  lies  before  him.  His  previous  record 
as  a  director  of  the  Gordon  College  at  Khartoum,  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
last  year,  and  his  war  work  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  are  guarantees  that  he  will 
prove  equal  to  the  interesting  though  difficult  task  upon  which  he  has  now  embarked. 

Major  Sir  HUMPHREY  LEQGETT,  D.S.O. :  Aa  one  who  has,  for  a  good  many  years,  been 
connected  with  cotton  growing  in  Africa  I  desire  to  express  the  sense  of  gratitude  which 
all  connected  with  the  industry  must  feel  to  Mr.  McConnel  for  his  paper.  It  is  not  only 
setting  the  seal  on  what  theories  we  may  have  evolved,  but  giving  great  encouragement  to 
know  that  this  important  Committee  and  great  experts  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
great  need  for  cotton  can  best  be  satisfied  by  developing  it  as  we  have  been  trying  to  do  in 
Uganda,  as  a  native  industry,  by  which  I  mean  the  native  working  for  his  own  account  on 
his  own  land  and  selling  freely  to  the  man  who  will  pay  the  best  price  for  it.  There 
is  poetic  justice  in  the  fact  that  our  hopes  are  very  much  turned  towards  Africa  as  a 
field  from  which  to  obtain  future  supplies  of  cotton,  for,  as  we  all  know,  in  the  early  days 
the  industry  was  carried  on  in  America  by  slave  labour  from  Africa.  To-day  our  hopes 
are  turned  to  Africa,  for  cotton  to  be  grown  under  the  British  flag,  not  by  slave  labour, 
not  even  by  wage  labour,  but  as  a  native  industry.  Last  year  I  travelled  through  British 
East  Africa,  Uganda,  and  Tanganyika.  The  progress  in  Uganda  on  these  lines  was  most 
obvious.  The  crop  reached  50,000  bales  in  1920,  and  is  said  to  be  70,000  this  year.  In 
Tanganyika  I  made  many  inquiries  and  saw  what  the  Germans  had  done  and  what  their 
method  was.  They  believed  in  the  plantation  or  capitalist  system.  They  had  reached 
five  or  six  thousand  bales,  but  mainly  grown  on  plantations,  and  that  seemed  about  their 
limit,  for  the  natives  had  eventually  almost  to  be  forced  to  come  on  the  plantation,  and 
there  was  a  system  of  increasing  the  tax  on  those  who  did  not  come..  They  ran  away, 
and  instead  of  cotton  spreading,  the  output  for  some  ye  ra  was  practically  stagnant.  The 
natives  came  to  the  British  Government  when  the  country  was  handed  over  to  us,  and 
the  first  thing  they  asked  for  was  cotton  seed  to  grow  on  their  own  account.  The  quantity  of 
cotton  which  may  be  grown  in  these  countries  has  been  mentioned  in  moderate  figures  by  the 
lecturer,  but  I  venture  to  predict  that,  under  the  regime  of  the  British  and  the  Belgians — 
for  I  throw  in  the  Congo — the  quantity  now  produced  in  America  will  be  fully  equalled 
in  Africa  fifty  to  a  hundred  years  hence.  At  the  same  time  I  would  offer  a  suggestion, 
especially  to  our  friends  from  Lancashire,  and  would  earnestly  say  that  it  is  vitally  important 
to  the  success  of  the  movement.  It  is  one  thing  to  put  before  the  natives  this  opportunity 
of  growing  cotton,  but  what  happens  to  the  cotton  at  home  ?  When  American  co  ton 
is  plentiful  these  African  cottons  do  not  find  a  ready  market.  Out  of  last  year's  50,000 
bales  of  Uganda  cotton,  barely  8,000  have  been  bought  by  spinners  since  August  1920 — 
not  1,000  bales  per  month.  I  mentioned  this  lately  to  Lord  Emmott,  who  is,  as  you  know,  a  great 
cotton  spinner,  and  he  said  that  it  is  no  doubt  more  natural  that  spinners  should  use  what  they 
are  accustomed  to,  when  they  can  readily  get  it,  and  especially  in  bad  times,  when  it  is 
important  to  avoid  risks  with  new  kinds  of  cotton.  Well,  it  may  be  natural,  but  I  suggest 
that  it  is  vital  that  the  spinners  of  Lancashire  should  go  out  of  their  way  to  try  to  use  these 
cottons  grown  within  the  Empire  not  only  when  American  is  scarce,  but  more  especially 
when  American  is  most  plentiful,  otherwise  you  knock  the  bottom  out  of  the  growing  of  these 
Empire  cottons.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  previous  speakers  that  all  forms  of  money  subsidy 
and  preference  are  detestable,  but  what  is  necessary  is  a  practical  patriotism  by  giving  a 
preferential  use  to  Empire  grown  cotton  at  equal  prices  for  equal  quality  as  alongside  of  American 
cotton.  I  would  with  great  respect,  but  with  much  emphasis,  ask  Mr.  McConnel  to  take  this  as 
a  message  to  the  Lancashire  spinners. 

Mr.  W.  H.  HIM  BURY  (General  Manager  of  the  B.C.G.A.) :  I  have  listened  with  great 
interest  to  the  paper,  and  should  have  liked  more  especially  to  know  a  little  more  in 
regard  to  the  prospects  for  Lancashire's  trade  in  the  future.  Mr.  McConnel  is  chairman 
of  one  of  the  largest  spinning  combines  in  the  world.  He  does  not  tell  us  much  in  Man- 
chester, but  I  had  hoped  we  might  get  something  out  of  him  here.  From  the  early  days 
it  was  thought  that  the  best  method  of  getting  cotton  out  of  Africa  was  as  a  native 
'  idustry.  The  African  does  not  take  to  work  as  a  hireling  on  a  plantation.  There  are 
ome  who  wish  to  rise  and,  not  finding  congenial  employment  in  the  country  of  their 
upbringing,  flock  to  towns ;  but  the  bulk  prefer  to  work  in  their  own  country.  There  is 
another  difficulty,  and  that  is  land  tenure.  The  land  in  West  Africa  generally  is  held  by  the  Chief 
in  trust  for  the  people.  The  native  really  has  only  the  right  to  the  site  of  his  father's 
house,  but  is  given  a  certain  amount  of  land  to  cultivate.  It  was  the  land  difficulty  and  labour 
trouble  in  Africa  which  for  one  reason  decided  the  Association  to  commence  cotton  growing  as  a 
native  industry.  In  Sierra  Leone  we  started  a  large  plantation,  and  when  there  I  never  saw  a 
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field  of  cotton  looking  hotter;  but  rain  to  the  extent  of  150  inches  ia  no  good  for  cotton  growing. 
On  the  Gold  Coast  they  prefer  cocoa.  The  next  place  we  started  in  was  Nigeria.  I  was 
in  the  Oil  Hirers  in  1890,  and  also  visited  the  Niger  Company's  territory.  If  you  had 
been  there  in  1890  and  had  paid  another  visit  there  last  year  you  would  realise  what  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  the  nation  owia  tn  Sir  Frederick  Lugard  for  bringing  order  out  of 
chaos  and  adding  that  wonderful  territory  to  our  Empire.  We  started  first  a  plantation 
which  did  not  succeed,  and  wo  at  once  went  back  to  native  industry.  The  crop  in  Nigeria 
last  year  was  17,000  bales.  This  year  we  estimate  we  shall  get  35,000;  the  crop  grown 
is  nearer  .100,000,  but  much  is  used  locally.  The  prospects  here  are  excellent,  but  what 
we  must  have  is  increased  transport,  more  railways — as  recommended  by  Sir  Frederick 
Lugard  and  my  Association — and  larger  agricultural  departments.  1  am  certain  that  with 
these  we  should  show  tremendous  progress  in  cotton.  The  railways  are  needed  not  only 
for  cotton,  but  for  the  economic  development  of  Nigeria.  The  present  Northern  Nigerian 
line  was  built  largely  through  pressure  from  Lancashire  under  the  Government  of  Sir  H. 
Campbell- Banner-man,  who  was  willing,  but  there  was  opposition.  Mr.  Churchill,  however, 
with  his  great  energy,  was  very  keen  about  the  railway  being  pushed  on,  and  eventually 
it  was  built.  I  maintain  that  railways  can  scarcely  be  put  down  anywhere  in  Africa 
without  being  paying  propositions.  \Vith  regard  to  agricultural  departments,  in  nearly  all  our 
tropical  colonies  and  dependencies  they  were  the  Cinderellas  of  the  establishment  or  did 
not  exist  at  all,  but  in  any  case  they  were  greatly  starved,  and  one  wonders  that  more 
attention  was  not  given  to  providing  them  with  up-to-date  staffs,  scientific  and  practical. 
1  am  therefore  glad  that  one  of  the  duties  of  the  new  corporation  will  be  to  augment 
the  starts  of  the  agricultural  departments  with  well-trained  cotton  experts.  One  wonders 
whether  the  fault  of  the  lack  of  transport  and  the  shortcomings  of  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment rests  with  the  public  departments  at  home.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  not. 
We  have  always  found  the  Colonial  Office  most  sympathetic  and  willing  to  help  within 
their  limits.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  blame  the  British  public,  who  seem  to  have  shown 
such  a  lack  of  intelligent  interest  in  the  value  of  our  great  possessions  overseas,  especially 
as  regards  the  produce  such  countries  can  supply.  There  is  no  doubt  ha,  much  room  exists 
for  educating  the  public,  and  I  must  here  pay  tribute  to  the  very  excellent  work  done  by  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute,  not  only  in  London,  but  by  starting  branches  throughout  Great 
Britain  :  it  is  deserving  of  every  assistance.  In  conclusion,  I  would  almost  prophesy  that 
a  grandson  of  our  present  Chairman  would  be  able  to  come  here  in  twenty  or  thirty 
years  and  read  a  paper  pointing  out  that  the  Empire  not  only  produces  the  cotton  we 
require  in  Lancashire,  but  sufficient  to  supply  any  needful  purpose  elsewhere  as  well. 

Mr.  A.  CAXHAM,  commercial  representative  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  mentioned  that  about 
ten  years  ago  the  production  was  from  twenty  to  thirty  bales,  while  this  year  they  had  produced 
2,500  bales.  lie  thought  this  was  some  evidence  of  progress,  because  there  were  considerable  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  S<>uth  Africa  becoming  a  big  cotton-growing  country,  amongst  which 
was  the  necessity  of  taking  the  strictest  precautions  against  the  introduction  of  pests. 
At  the  same  time  he  insisted  that  South  Africa  could  produce  good  cotton.  It  has  under 
cultivation  at  present  about  10,000  acres.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  experts  and  in- 
structors was  great,  but  they  had  at  the  head  of  the  cotton  division  a  man  who,  though 
American  born,  was  a  true  South  African,  who  had  enthusiasm  and  who  had  brought  the 
cotton  department  to  its  present  condition.  With  greater  funds  there  was  no  doubt  that 
the  cotton  industry  in  South  Africa  would  be  Very  much  enlarged. 

Mr.  D.  T.  CHAOWICK,  C.I.E.,  pointed  out  that,  though  not  greatly  in  favour  with  Lanca- 
shire, Indian  cotton  supplied  the  needs  of  vast  numbers  of  people.  They  strongly  welcomed 
the  suggestions  made  by  the  E.C.G.C.  There  had  been  many  difficulties  in  Lancashire 
over  cotton  in  the  past,  but  they  were  mostly  due  to  misunderstanding.  In  India  their 
difficulty  in  cotton  growing  was  the  cotton  plant,  which  lent  itself  to  such  extreme  diversities 
of  use  that  one  of  the  great  difficulties  was  to  interpret  what  the  manufacturer  wanted 
into  the  life  and  product  of  the  plant  itself.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  find  the  heads 
of  the  Government  department  taking  a  lead  in  the  development  and  improvement  of  the 
situation  which  faced  the  grower. 

Sir  LAWRENCE  WALLACE  remarked  that  in  Northern  Rhodesia,  as  Sir  Harry  Wilson 
would  be  well  aware,  cotton  growing  was  to  a  large  extent  given  up  because,  as  it  happened, 
markets  opened  for  other  crops,  compared  with  which  cotton  did  not  pay  so  well. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  We  have  had  a  remarkably  interesting  paper  and  a  remarkably 
interesting  discussion,  and  the  speakers  who  have  taken  part  in  the  discussion  are  men 
who  have  played  a  great  part  in  the  extension  of  cotton  growing  in  the  British  Empire. 
I  would  like  to  emphasise  the  remarkable  character  of  this  particular  movement.  It  is 
the  first  occasion  on  which  there  has  been  a  systematic  attempt  to  develop  the  resources 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  first  occasion  also  on  which  a  great  industry  has  been  prepared 
to  come  forward  and  put  up  money  for  the  provision  of  the  raw  material  of  its  industry.  It  ia 
also  a  matter  of  gratification  to  know  that  the  Government  came  in  generously  and  largely 
contributed  towards  the  enterprise,  because  its  importance  goes  beyond  the  particular  ques- 
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tion  of  cotton  growing.  If  it  succeeds,  other  great  industries  will  emulate  the  example  and 
will  provide  large  sums,  and  the  Government  will  assist  them  in  the  systematic  development  of  the 
unlimited  resources  of  the  Empire. 

Mr.  MrCoNNEL,  responding  to  a  vote  of  thanks,  said  that  Sir  Frederick  Lugard  had  spoken 
of  the  advantages  of  insurance.  It  was  a  big  question  financially,  but  there  was  another 
aspect  of  it.  Insurance  would  be  effective  as  far  as  the  cotton-using  world  was  concerned  by 
promoting  cotton  growing  in  many  parts  of  the  world  instead  of  only  one.  In  any  one 
country  the  size  of  the  crop  varied  from  seasonal  differences.  When  the  cotton  season 
was  bad  in  America  it  would  probably  be  good  in  Africa,  and  that  would  probably  be  an 
insurance  against  great  irregularity.  It  had  been  complained  that  when  American  cotton 
was  cheap  there  was  no  sale  for  Colonial  cotton.  Something  might  come  of  that,  because, 
as  he  mentioned,  there  were  going  to  be  no  shareholders  in  the  E.C.G.C.  ;  but  the  con- 
tributors were  going  to  be  many  thousands  of  firms — at  any  rate  many  hundreds — for 
every  spinner  would  be  contributing  to  the  funds  of  the  corporation.  When  that  got 
going  it  was  a  very  proper  suggestion  that  they  should  have  in  their  minds  that  every  spinner 
should  consume  something  like  a  proportion  of  the  cotton  for  which  he  paid — at  any  rate 
that  was  an  idea  worthy  of  consideration.  As  to  the  prospective  demand  for  cotion,  if 
one  looked  to  the  gloom  of  Europe  one  might  think  we  should  never  want  anything  more 
again,  but  he  reminded  the  audience  that  cotton  manufactures  were  largely  used  by  the 
inhabitants  of  India,  China,  South  America,  and  other  countries,  some  of  which  hardly  knew 
there  had  been  a  war.  Europe  would  not  buy  until  the  establishment  of  an  economic 
basis,  but  in  the  countries  he  had  named  trade  would  recover  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  and  cotton  would  be  used  again  very  quickly,  much  more  quickly  than  in  Europe. 
As  regarded  India,  the  benefits  of  the  Corporation  ought  to  be  mutual.  Both  India  and 
the  Corporation  would  be  able  to  teach  each  other.  There  was  an  old  saying  that  "  what 
Lancashire  thinks  to-day,  England  will  think  to-morrow,"  and  he  should  be  proud  to  think 
that  Lancashire  had  made  a  beginning  in  the  direction  of  organising  the  Empire  to  be 
self-contained. 

In  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding,  Mr.  McConnel  drew  special 
attention  to  the  services  rendered  by  Sir  Henry  Birchenough  to  the  cotton  trade,  first  as 
Chairman  of  the  Textile  Committee  and  subsequent^  as  Chairman  of  the  Empire  Cotton 
Growing  Committee. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  RHODESIA.* 
[By  H.  HAMILTON  FYFE. 

[Earl  Grey,  as  Chairman,  explained  that  Mr.  Hamilton  Fyfe  at  very  short  notice 
had  kindly  consented  to  anticipate  the  date  of  his  promised  address  on  this  subject,  in 
consequence  of  the  sudden  illness  of  Dr.  Creelman,  who  was  to  have  given  an  address. 
They  were  thus  under  a  double  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Fyfe,  who  had  travelled 
extensively  through  Rhodesia  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  who  was  too  well  known 
to  require  any  introduction.] 

Mr.  HAMILTON  FYFE  :  We  have  seen  so  many  changes  lately,  and  the  possibilities 
of  so  many  changes  are  looming  on  the  world's  horizon,  that  one  cannot  speak  with 
confidence  about  the  future  of  any  country.  I  have,  therefore,  no  intention  of  in- 
dulging in  prophecy ;  indeed,  he  would  be  a  daring  man  who  undertook  to  prophesy 
concerning  any  land  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Nor,  I  need  hardly  say,  do  I  propose 
to  dogmatise  as  to  what  future  would  best  serve  Rhodesians'  interests.  It  would  be 
absurd  as  well  as  impertinent  for  me  to  offer  them  advice.  What  I  am  going  to  do  is 
merely  to  lay  before  you  the  various  alternatives  which  seem  to  me  to  lie  before 
Rhodesia  at  the  present  moment,  especially  as  the  situation  has  been  affected  by  the 
recent  elections  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  But  before  we  go  into  that  there  is 

*  An  addrc.x*  (with  lantern  illustrations)  given  at  a  meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute,  on 
February  22,  1921,  at  the  Hotel  Victoria,  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Grey  in  the  Chair. 
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one  aspect  of  Rhodesia's  future  which  does  not  require  prophecy  and  which  is  bound 
to  work  itself  out  in  a  favourable  direction  ;  that  is,  the  material  aspect.  There  is  no 
possible  question,  I  think,  that  Rhodesia,  which  in  so  short  a  time  has  developed  into 
such  a  flourishing  colony,  will  become  one  of  the  greatest  portions  of  the  British 
Empire.  Its  prosperity  has  come  about  in  a  rather  curious  way.  It  was  not,  I  think, 
anticipated  by  the  founder,  Mr.  Rhodes,  or  by  the  men  who  worked  with  him,  that  its 
material  prosperity  would  be  so  rapid.  They  were  in  the  position  of  Jacob,  who 
worked  seven  years  for  Rachel  and  got  Leah  at  the  end.  They  imagined  the  country 
was  going  to  be  enormously  rich  in  gold.  It  was  gold  that  was  chiefly  talked  of  at  the 
time  of  the  granting  of  the  charter,  and  they  were  not  altogether  wrong.  But  they 
were  wrong  in  thinking  that  it  was  going  to  be  the  main  line  of  advance.  They  got 
not  Rachel  (gold)  but  Leah  in  the  form  of  magnificent  agricultural  possibility,  which 
really  in  the  end  is  far  more  important.  It  brings  more  good  to  mankind  at  large 
and  lasts  longer  than  gold,  which  is  bound  to  give  out.  At  present  they  are  turning 
out  gold  at  the  rate  of  £3,000,000  a  year,  which  is  a  pretty  good  production,  but  not 
anything  like  what  was  hoped  for.  It  was  hoped  that  the  history  of  the  Rand  would 
be  repeated.  Still  £3,000,000  a  year  is  a  fairly  good  output,  and  during  the  thirty 
years  the  colony  has  been  in  existence,  the  production  has  amounted  to  about 
£56,000,000  worth,  so  that  they  have  reason  to  be  satisfied.  But  Leah  (agriculture) 
has  turned  out  a  far  richer  bride  1 

Mr.  Rhodes'  interest  in  the  country  was,  of  course,  mainly  political.  He  knew 
that  the  bush  through  which  he  walked  as  a  young  man  had  vast  possibilities.  He 
saw  it  was  a  white  man's  country  with  an  invigorating  climate.  But  he  saw  it  more 
particularly  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  British  possessions  extending  from  Cairo  to  the 
Cape.  He  foresaw  that,  unless  we  were  to  step  in  and  possess  ourselves  of  the  country, 
some  one  else  would  be  certain  to  do  so.  But  he  did  not,  I  think,  foresee  that  its 
prosperity  and  white  populations  would  march  so  rapidly  ahead.  He  would  be 
amazed  by  the  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  short  space  of  one  generation. 
This  should  not  incline  us  to  rate  his  foresight  less  highly.  Suppose  he  had  never 
lived ;  suppose  he  had  failed  in  his  efforts  to  procure  the  Charter  which  allowed  the 
B.S.A.C.  to  open  up  the  new  country  as  a  British  possession.  Not  only  would  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  be  the  poorer;  the  world  would  be  the  poorer 
too  by  the  stores  of  grain  and  meat,  of  minerals,  of  fruit  and  tobacco,  which  Rhodesia 
is  producing  every  year  in  larger  quantities.  The  direct  gains  to  the  British  race 
are  that  a  white  population  of  some  36,000,  mostly  British,  has  found  room  there  to 
prosper  exceedingly,  and  that  a  market  has  been  created  which  promises  to  be  most 
valuable  for  British  manufacturers.  Nearly  £1,500,000  worth  of  machinery,  textiles, 
furniture,  pots  and  pans,  tools,  ploughs,  hoes,  and  other  factory  goods  were  bought 
by  Rhodesia  last  year.  Already  a  demand  for  such  things  is  growing  up  among  the 
natives,  who  will  soon  number  a  million.  They  are  being  trained  by  the  Chartered 
Company's  Native  Department  to  various  useful  industries,  and  the  more  their 
faculties  are  drawn  out,  the  more  numerous  will  become  their  wants,  and  the  larger 
their  purchases.  Maize  and  cattle  are  the  staple  products  of  the  country  at  present. 
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For  both  there  is  an  immense  world  market.  Oranges  and  lemons  grow  very  well, 
and  the  oranges  come  at  a  time  between  June  and  October,  when  there  should  be  a 
great  demand  for  them  in  this  country.  The  crops  increase  yearly.  Tobacco  pays 
well.  Of  minerals,  gold  is  the  chief ;  copper  and  iron  show  a  steady  increase.  The 
Wankies  Colliery  produces  1,500,000  tons  a  year  of  good  steam  coal  and  can  easily 
enlarge  that  production.  Asbestos  of  an  excellent  quality  is  found,  and  most  profitably 
disposed  of.  Of  this  mineral  fibre,  so  greatly  in  demand,  Rhodesia  is  believed  to 
possess  the  largest  deposits  yet  opened  anywhere.  To  make  possible  all  this  develop- 
ment a  forward-looking  railway  policy  was  required.  There  are  now  2,500  miles  of 
track  laid  at  a  cost  of  £15,000,000.  Extensions  have  been  planned  which  would 
make  it  possible  to  cultivate  sugar,  cotton,  and  rubber  in  the  tropical  regions.  Another 
product  likely  to  figure  largely  among  Rhodesian  exports  before  long  is  paper  made 
from  the  pulp  of  the  baobab  tree  and  from  various  grasses. 

Mr.  Rhodes  was  the  hero  of  a  great  romance,*the  interest  of  which  far  surpasses 
that  of  most  romances,  which  deal  with  the  love  of  men  and  women  for  one  another 
His  romance  was  something  much  bigger — the  love  of  a  man  for  his  kind — an  attempt 
to  do  what  he  believed  to  be  God's  work  on  earth — a  determination  to  carry  through 
and  make  a  reality  the  dream  he  had  conceived.  He  once  said  his  dreams  were  his 
pleasantest  companions.  It  is  rather  sad  that,  but  still  there  is  something  fine  about 
it  too.  It  was  because  his  dreams  were  always  with  him  as  pleasant  companions  that 
he  was  able  to  carry  them  out.  If  you  think  of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  surmount 
you  realise  what  an  extraordinary  amount  of  vitality  he  possessed.  He  said  in  the 
early  days  that  everyone  was  against  him,  and  that  was  perfectly  true.  When  he 
first  came  to  London  to  get  the  Charter,  he  found  all  shades  of  opinion  combined 
against  him.  When  our  Chairman's  father  joined  Mr.  Rhodes,  he  became  an  enormous 
accession  to  his  strength,  because  everyone  knew  that  any  enterprise  that  had  the 
approval  of  Albert  Grey  must  be  a  good  one.  All  the  same  Rhodes  was  up  against 
enormous  difficulties.  However,  the  struggle  not  only  succeeded  in  itself,  but  was  the 
means  of  strengthening  his  character. 

(One  picture  showed  the  great  dam  which  is  being  constructed  at  a  cost  of  £100,000 
.  for  irrigation  purposes.    The  water,  Mr.  Fyfe  explained,  would  not  only  fertilise  the 
Company's  own  plantation,  but  would  be  at  the  disposal  of  all  farmers  within  its 
area.) 

Mr.  Hamilton  Fyfe  continued  :  Thus  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  about  the 
future  of  Rhodesia  in  the  material  sense.  Politically,  its  destiny  is  less  assured.  The 
Charter  was  a  makeshift,  granted  in  1889,  to  save  the  country  from  the  strife  and 
turbulence  which  concession-hunters  caused  in  Swaziland,  and  to  relieve  the  Home 
Government  of  expense  and  difficulty.  Had  the  colony  not  gone  ahead,  Company 
rule  would  in  all  probability  have  continued.  The  charter  expired  in  1914.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  war,  there  is  no  doubt  something  would  have  been  immediately 
done  to  settle  the  question  of  government.  Probably  the  situation  would  not  have 
developed  quite  as  it  has  done,  because  there  was  not  then  in  the  air  the  same  spirit 
in  favour  of  self-determination  and  of  all  peoples  governing  themselves  which  there  is 
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at  present,  and  which  got  into  the  air  during  the  war.  It  is  quite  possible  there  would 
not  have  been  the  same  insistent  demand  for  self-government  as  there  has  been  in  the 
last  year  or  two  on  the  part  of  Rhodesians.  That  demand  has  been  put  forward  by 
twelve  out  of  thirteen  elected  members  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  amongst  the 
most  active  agitators  is  a  lady  known  to  many  of  us  formerly  as  Mrs.  Archibald 
Colquhoun.  As  you  know,  she  was  a  very  strenuous  opponent  of  the  vote  for  women, 
but  something  in  the  air  of  Rhodesia,  I  suppose,  has  changed  her  opinions,  for  soon 
after  her  going  there  we  find  her  putting  up  for  Parliament,  and  being  elected  and 
taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  agitation  for  responsible  government.  What 
Rhodesians  allege  is  not  that  the  Company  has  governed  badly,  but  that  they  are 
grown  up  and  are  able  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  In  this  demand  of  the  colonists 
after  only  thirty-two  years  from  the  granting  of  the  Charter  lies,  I  think,  the  most 
convincing  testimony  to  the  enterprise  and  vigour  of  the  Company's  rule.  There 
are  objections  to  Chartered  Company  government,  but  there  are  also  obvious  ad- 
vantages, and  if  we  compare  the  condition  of  protectorates  or  colonies,  taken  over 
about  the  same  time,  with  the  condition  of  Rhodesia,  I  think  we  shall  see  that  a 
country  governed  by  the  Colonial  Office  very  seldom  gets  ahead  at  the  same  pace  as 
Rhodesia  has  done.  Compare  its  progress  with  that  of  Bechuanaland  or  Nyasaland, 
or  East  Africa.  The  reason  is,  I  think,  that  settlers  have  been  encouraged  to  go  to 
Rhodesia,  to  get  good  stock,  to  farm  well,  and  that  the  Government  has,  in  fact,  been 
a  help  and  not  a  hindrance.  That,  I  think,  is  the  greatest  tribute  you  can  pay  to  any 
Government. 

All  admit,  however,  that  the  hour  has  come  for  a  change  of  system.  The 
Rhodesians  ask  for  Dominion  status.  The  reply  of  the  Colonial  Office  was  not  favour- 
able— at  any  rate  not  to  giving  them  what  they  wanted  at  once.  Lord  Milner  thought 
they  had  better  wait  and  see.  If  they  waited  until  the  General  Election  of  1923  and 
if  then  the  opinion  of  the  country  was  still  the  same,  the  Colonial  Office  would  arrange 
that  responsible  government  would  come  into  operation  before  the  end  of  1924.  In 
the  meantime  he  offered  to  lend  them  money  to  go  on  with.  The  Rhodesians  replied 
that  they  did  not  want  to  wait ;  they  were  thankful  of  the  offer  to  lend  money,  but 
would  like  money  and  self-government  together.  There,  for  the  moment,  the  matter 
stands.  They  have  offered  to  send  a  deputation  to  this  country  to  discuss  the  question 
with  the  Colonial  Office ;  quite  probably  that  will  have  to  be  done.  In  the  meantime  they 
are  in  this  dilemma.  Supposing  their  demand  for  self-government  were  to  be  granted 
at  once,  how  would  they  get  the  land,  mineral  rights,  railways  and  all  the  assets  of 
Government  ?  They  could  not  get  them  without  paying  for  them,  for  the  situation 
is  this  :  The  first  step  taken  towards  Rhodesian  self-government  was  to  ask  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  to  decide  the  ownership  of  the  unalienated, 
that  is,  unoccupied  lands.  There  were  three  claimants — the  Crown,  the  Company, 
and  the  natives,  whose  case  was  put  forward  with  disinterested  generosity  by  the 
Aborigines  Protection  Society.  The  decision  awarded  the  lands  to  the  Crown,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Company  had  acted  merely  as  agents.  This  prevented  the  Company 
from  recovering  the  sum  which  they  had  lost  upon  administration,  by  selling  land.  A 
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Commission,  with  Lord  Cave  as  Chairman,  was  therefore  appointed  to  settle  how 
much  they  were  entitled  to  receive  for  their  out-of-pocket  expenses.  The  Company 
asked  for  £7,800,000.  They  were  awarded  £4,400,000,  and  their  claim  for  interest 
on  the  money  thus  spent  was  turned  down.  The  treatment  cannot  be  called  generous, 
but  there  was  relief  on  all  hands  at  getting  the  sum  fixed.  Next  arises  the  question, 
"  Who  shall  pay  it  ?  "  Until  it  has  been  paid  the  Company  hold  the  land,  public 
buildings,  and  so  forth  as  their  security.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  Rhodesian 
Government  on  Dominion  lines  could  do  without  the  land,  but  it  could  not  do  without 
the  roads,  public  buildings,  and  "  movable  assets  of  administration."  For  these  it 
would  have  to  pay  £1,650,000  before  it  can  begin  to  govern,  with  another  £150,000  for 
outstanding  debts  and  for  the  land  on  which  the  public  offices  are  built.  In  any  case* 
therefore,  self-government  must  be  an  expensive  luxury,  saddling  the  Rhodesians 
with  a  heavy  debt  from  the  start.  If  they  bought  the  land  also,  they  would  have  to 
find  yearly  interest  to  the  amount  of  at  least  £300,000.  Now  if  the  Rhodesians,  for 
financial  reasons,  cannot  get  responsible  Government  in  the  way  they  want,  what  are 
the  alternatives  ?  One  is  that  the  Home  Government  should  ask  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  pay  for  the  land  and  present  it  to  the  Rhodesians.  That 
is  not  likely  to  happen.  Rhodesia  might  become  a  Crown  Colony,  which  it  would 
vehemently  dislike,  or  the  Company  might  be  asked  to  carry  on — that  also  would  be 
vigorously  opposed.  As  yet  the  money  aspect  of  the  matter  has  not  been  squarely 
faced.  No  one  has  explained  how  a  Rhodesian  executive  could  make  its  financial 
ends  meet  without  the  land,  without  the  railways,  and  without  mineral  rights.  Is 
there  any  solution  which  would  provide  payment  for  these  without  burdening  the 
Rhodesian  taxpayer  too  heavily  or  asking  the  already  too-heavily-laden  British  tax- 
payer to  add  to  his  load  ?  Yes,  there  is  such  a  solution  possible.  It  is  that  Rhodesia 
should  join  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  That  was  certainly  Mr.  Rhodes'  idea.  He 
had  always  in  mind  the  future  of  South  Africa  as  a  whole.  So  far  Rhodesians  have 
shied  at  that  idea,  because  they  felt  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  South  Africa  "  going 
Dutch,"  and  declaring  itself  independent.  That  has  been  completely  changed  by  the 
result  of  the  South  Africa  Union  General  Election.  The  unexpected  and  handsome 
majority  that  General  Smuts  got  at  the  election  will  certainly  have  an  effect  in  calming 
the  mind  of  Rhodesians  and  showing  them  that  the  future  they  feared  in  South  Africa 
need  be  feared  no  longer.  The  whole  situation,  in  fact,  has  been  changed  and 
Rhodesians  could  now  go  confidently  into  a  Union  which  has  expressed  its  determina- 
tion to  remain  in  the  Imperial  fold.  Of  course,  there  might  possibly  be  a  change  in 
opinion  in  South  Africa,  but  that  ought  really  to  strengthen  the  will  of  the  Rhodesians 
to  enter  the  Union,  because  they  would  be  a  weight  against  reversion  to  the  old  idea. 

Rhodesia  could  get  its  machinery  of  Government  set  up  without  incurring  a  debt 
that  would  hamper  it  for  a  very  long  time  to  come.  The  Union  would  gladly  pay  the 
Company  out  for  the  sake  of  getting  Rhodesia  in. 

These  are  the  different  possibilities  that  I  see  before  Rhodesia.  Which  they  will 
adopt  is,  of  course,  for  them  to  decide.  But  of  one  thing  1  do  not  think  there  can  be 
any  doubt.  Rhodesia,  whatever  form  its  Government  may  take,  is  going  ahead 
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tremendously  in  the  next  few  years ;  its  inhabitants  are  going  to  continue  to  do 
credit  to  their  race  and  add  honour  to  their  founder's  name 

Just  after  the  Charter  was  granted  The  Times  said  in  a  leading  article : 

"  Whether  the  Company  finds  the  wealth  of  Ophir  in  the  mountains  and 
forests  of  Mashonaland  or  not,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  lay  the  basis 
of  a  great  English-speaking  colony  in  what  appears  to  be  the  fairest  region  of 
Africa." 

That  expectation  fell  far  short  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  thirty  years. 
The  Company  has  not  only  laid  the  basis  of  a  Colony  which  adds  strength  and  lustre 
to  the  British  race.  It  has  brought  that  Colony  to  birth,  guided  its  earliest  steps, 
watched  it  through  infantile  ailments,  and  now  sees  it,  strong  and  healthy  and  self- 
reliant,  ready  to  stand  alone.  Whatever  the  future  of  Rhodesia  may  be — I  believe 
myself  it  will  be  co-operation,  entrance  into  the  Union — there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  will  make  all  Britons  proud  to  be  countrymen  of  those  who  brought  the  barren 
veldt  under  cultivation  so  that  it  yields  rich  crops  of  food  badly  needed  by  the  world, 
who  turned  a  desert  into  fertile  farmsteads,  who  opened  up  a  new  field  for  healthy 
labour  and  enterprise  in  so  many  directions.  I  can  never  recall  my  visits  to  Rhodesia 
without  thinking  of  its  founder.  He  was  a  man  widely  misunderstood,  but  one 
who  ranks  among  the  "  salt  of  the  earth,"  whether  they  are  in  high  places  or  in  low. 
He  was  one  who  strove  to  do  what  he  believed  to  be  God's  work  on  earth.  He  was 
wrong,  perhaps,  I  think  he  was,  in  regarding  the  Almighty  as  an  Anglo-Saxon  tribal 
deity ;  but  what  he  believed  he  believed  honestly  and  followed  with  all  his  strength. 
His  character  is  the  Rhodesian  character,  confident,  vigorous,  impatient  of  obstacles, 
yet  persevering  too.  He  has  left  not  only  his  bones  but  his  spirit  in  Rhodesia. 
Never  was  a  poet's  insight  keener  than  Kipling's  when  he  wrote,  after  the  burial 
in  the  lonely  Matoppos  : 

"  Living  he  was  the  land,  and  dead 
His  soul  shall  be  her  soul." 

Sir  HARRY  WILSON  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hamilton  Fyfe  for  his  eloquent 
and  delightful  address.  It  was  interesting,  he  said,  to  note  that  the  lecture  practically 
coincided  with  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Basil  Williams'  admirable  life  of  Cecil  Rhodes — 
a  book  which  gave  a  remarkably  complete  picture  of  the  life  and  character  of  that 
great  man.  It  also,  happily,  coincided  with  the  first,  but  not,  he  hoped,  by  any  means 
the  last,  appearance  in  the  chair  of  their  friend,  Lord  Grey,  son  of  the  late  great  Piesi- 
dent  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  who  made  the  initial  steps  of  his  distinguished 
official  career  as  Administrator  of  Rhodesia.  The  book  to  which  he  had  referred 
showed  that  all  through  the  early  history  of  Rhodesia  the  names  of  Rhodes  and  Grey 
were  closely  inteitwined,  and  that  in  the  darkest  and  most  difficult  limes,  nobody 
helped  to  encourage  and  console  Mr.  Rhodes  more  than  the  father  of  their  present 
Chairman. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Lecturer,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  also  given  to  Lord  Grey 
for  presiding. 
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A  LUNCHEON  in  honour  of  the  Hon.  John  Storey,  Premier  of  New  South  Wales,  was 
given  by  the  Institute  on  March  17,  at  Grocer's  Hall,  London,  by  kind  permission 
of  the  Master  and  Court  of  the  Company.  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G.,  Chairman 
of  the  Council,  presided  over  a  large  gathering. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  The  Institute  has  promoted  this  gathering  to-day  and  invited 
Mr.  Storey  to  come  as  its  guest,  first  of  all  in  order  to  do  him  honour  as  Premier  of 
New  South  Wales ;  secondly,  to  give  him  a  welcome  to  this  country ;  and  thirdly, 
in  order  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  addressing  an  audience  of  City  men  in  the 
City  of  London  on  matters  affecting  the  State  he  represents.  I  may  remark,  in 
passing,  that  I  consider  Mr.  Storey  is  most  fortunate  in  having  this  luncheon 
given  to  him  in  this  beautiful  hall,  belonging  to  a  company  whose  history  goes  back 
far  into  the  Middle  Ages,  and  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Worshipful  Master 
and  Court  of  the  Company  for  so  kindly  giving  us  the  use  of  the  building.  It  is,  of 
course,  a  great  cause  that  the  Institute  represents — a  great  work  on  which  we  are 
embarked,  and  the  Company  are  helping  the  Imperial  cause  in  giving  us  this  facility. 
I  understand  this  is  the  first  time  Mr.  Storey  has  ever  visited  this  country,  and 
therefore  we  desire  to  give  him  a  special  welcome.  As  head  of  a  Labour  Govern- 
ment, he  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  influential  figures  in  Australian  politics 
at  the  present  moment.  Mr.  Storey  has  had  a  rugged,  uphill  life  and  has  come 
through  it  all  with  a  reputation  for  wholesome  manliness.  Since  the  announcement 
of  this  luncheon  in  the  press  I  have  received  several  communications  from  people 
who  know  a  great  deal  more  about  Australian  affairs  and  people  than  I  do,  and 
who  express  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  is  doing  this 
honour  to  him.  I  should  like  to  read  a  few  extracts  from  the  opinions  expressed  by 
them  :  "  Mr.  Storey  represents  the  best  element  in  Labour,  and  has  been  conspicuous 
for  straightforward,  manly  qualities,  and  for  moderation  and  honesty  of  purpose. 
The  public  feel  that  so  long  as  he  is  leader,  the  Labour  Party  will  work  along  safe 
and  sound  lines.  He  has  declared  that  his  conception  of  the  Labour  movement  is  one 
which  aims  at  upholding  British  law  and  British  institutions,  and  that  there  is  no 
reform  which  cannot  be  achieved  in  a  constitutional  way.  So  long,  in  fact,  as  Mr. 
Storey  leads  the  Labour  Party,  its  tone  will  be  healthy."  These  are  very  strong 
tributes  which  I  have  strung  together  from  many  communications.  We  all  hope 
our  guest  will  long  be  spared  to  live  up  to  his  great  reputation.  He  is  visiting 
England  now  for  two  principal  reasons — first,  to  get  rest  and  health,  after  many  years 
of  strenuous  labour ;  and,  secondly,  that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  discussing 
with  men  of  affairs  in  England  matters  relating  to  the  interest  and  development  of 
New  South  Wales.  We  all  hope  that  he  will  find  refreshment  and  benefit  to  his 
health  and  that  his  mission  will  be  successful. 

The  Hon.  JOHN  STOREY,  responding  to  the  toast  of  his  health  proposed  by  the 
Chairman,  said  :  I  want  to  thank  our  Chairman  very  heartily  for  the  nice  things  he 
has  said  about  myself,  and  you  for  the  very  cordial  way  in  which  you  have  received 
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them.  It  has  been  said  that  once  you  have  established  a  reputation  for  honesty 
you  can  afford  to  be  a  rogue.  That  being  so  I  suppose  I  may  go  on  and  do  as  I  like. 
At  the  same  time  I  feel  somewhat  embarrassed  in  the  task  before  me,  for  as  one  who 
has  had  to  make  his  way  through  life  I  find  myself  now  in  a  position  of  responsibility, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  I  have  to  meet  all  classes  of  the  community.  I  feel  myself, 
in  fact,  somewhat  like  the  first  Labour  Government  when  they  first  met  at  a  dinner 
given  at  Government  House  in  Sydney,  Lord  Chelmsford  being  the  Governor  at  the 
time.  They  were  invited  to  take  their  wives  with  them.  They  had  never  been  to 
such  a  function  before.  Each  one  was  watching  the  other  to  see  what  they  were  going 
to  do  and  were  a  little  bit  anxious  for  fear  of  making  a  slip.  Among  the  party  was  a 
very  humorous  old  fellow  from  Staffordshire.  The  position,  as  I  have  said,  was 
tense.  All  at  once  he  started  to  laugh  heartily.  The  Governor  said  :  "  What  are  you 
laughing  at  ?  "  "  Oh,"  he  said,  "  I  could  not  tell  you."  The  Governor  said :  "  Oh, 
but  it  is  not  fair  to  laugh  like  that  without  giving  a  reason."  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  I 
was  just  laughing  because  I  was  wondering  what  my  dear  old  mother  would  say  if 
she  could  only  see  me  now  !  "  If  I  might  apply  that  remark  to  myself  I  might  wonder 
what  my  dear  old  mother  would  say  if  she  could  see  me  now.  One  day  I  have  an 
audience  with  the  King.  In  a  few  days  I  have  got  to  have  luncheon  with  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  I  am  "  honoured  "  with  an  invitation,  for  we  do 
not  accept  commands  from  Royalty  in  Australia.  We  are  Socialist  Anarchists 
(laughter).  However,  here  I  am  in  the  presence  of  such  a  galaxy  of  talent  as  I  never 
dreamed  of.  I  am.  particularly  delighted  to  be  the  guest  of  this  Institute.  It  is  a 
sort  of  rendezvous  for  those  who  come  from  overseas — a  place  where  they  are  always 
made  heartily  welcome.  Such  an  institution  is,  I  think,  invaluable,  and  I  am  therefore 
doubly  glad  to  be  present  on  this  occasion.  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  relation  between 
yourselves  and  the  Grocers,  but,  turning  the  thing  over  in  my  mind,  I  thought,  "  Well, 
if  the  grocer's  business  is  so  good  in  London,  as  would  appear  from  these  surroundings, 
I  am  going  to  become  a  grocer."  The  chairman  said  I  stand  for  law  and  order  ;  so 
I  do.  That  may  be  due  to  many  things.  A  man  may  be  honest  because  he  is  not 
capable  of  being  a  rogue.  He  may  be  honest  for  a  number  of  reasons.  He  may 
believe  in  straight  dealing  because  he  is  not  capable  of  doing  anything  else,  or  perhaps 
because  he  has  not  the  opportunity.  You  might  say  I  belong  to  the  latter  class. 
I  remember  sitting  beside  the  Prince  of  Wales  during  his  visit  and  saying  to  him  : 
"  I  want  you  to  understand,  Sir,  you  have  to  be  very  careful  what  you  do,  because 
I  am  the  head  of  an  anarchist  party."  He  said  "  Oh,  lord,  is  that  so  ?  "  And,  with 
wonderful  resourcefulness,  he  added,  "  Well,  I  am  hoping  to  meet  a  lot  more  anarchists." 
It  has  been  my  ambition  in  life,  I  claim,  to  do  what  I  believe  to  be  the  right  thing. 
I  have  always  told  the  members  of  our  party  that,  if  we  were  to  succeed,  it  could  only 
be  by  establishing  in  the  minds  of  the  people  the  belief  that  we  were  doing  the  right 
thing.  I  have  only  been  in  the  job  as  Premier  about  twelve  months,  so  that  I  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  very  much  wrong,  and  that  is  why  I  remarked 
that  a  man  may  not  have  done  wrong,  possibly  because  he  has  not  had  the  opportunity. 
But  I  am  anxious,  and  I  think  I  can  speak  for  most  of  my  colleagues  also,  that  whatever 
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we  may  aim  at,  whatever  may  be  our  ideals,  they  should  be  for  the  betterment  of 
the  country  and  of  mankind  as  a  whole.     We  were  sent  into  Parliament  as  a  protest 
against  an  order  of  Society  we  considered  to  be  wrong.    We  believe  the  working 
classes  in  Australia  were  not  getting  a  fair  reward  for  their  labour.     It  was  the  late 
Sir  George  Grey,  I  think,  who  told  the  workers  of  Australia,  "  If  you  are  not  satisfied 
with  conditions  as  they  prevail,  you  should  go  into  Parliament  and  make  laws  for 
yourselves,  and  if  they  are  not  satisfactory  then  you  are  yourselves  to  blame."    Ever 
since  our  desire  and  our  aim  generally  has  been  to  obtain  whatever  concessions  we 
have  sought  by  constitutional  and  proper  methods.    It  is  our  idea  to-day.     I  had 
the  pleasure  yesterday  of  addressing  a  few  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  I  made  the  position  as  clear  to  them  as  one  could.     I  told  them  that  my  aim  and 
the  aim  of  our  Party  is  to  obtain  whatever  concessions  we  can  for  the  working  classes 
by  proper  and  constitutional  means,  and  through  the  legislature.    It  was  useless, 
I  said,  to  talk  of  turning  over  Society  in  one  day — that  evolution  was  the  only  sound 
and  proper  way  of  obtaining  reforms  if  they  were  to  be  of  a  lasting  character — that 
people  who  obtained  concessions  by  bloodshed  retained  them  by  bloodshed,  and  that 
if  the  majority  succeed  by  the  sword  it  could  hold  its  position  only  in  that  way.     If, 
however,  you  obtain  your  concessions  through  the  ballot  box  by  the  will  of  the  majority 
of  the  people,  and  if  the  laws  are  properly  administered,  they  remain  lasting  laws  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people.    That  is  the  demand  in  Australia.     It  is  said  our  arbitration 
courts  do  not  prevent  strikes ;  but  has  any  criminal  code  ever  prevented  crime  ? 
The  Criminal  Law  has  not  succeeded  in  making  everybody  virtuous.     In  the  same 
way    the  Arbitration  Court  may  not,  at  once,  succeed  in  making  everybody  cease 
striking.    At  the  same  time,  arbitration,  where  each  side  presents  his  case  to  an 
impartial  judge,  is  very  much  better  and  gives  better  results  than  strikes.    We  do 
not  believe  in  strikes.     We  are  anxious  to  develop  our  country.    The  Labour  Move- 
ment believes  in  knowledge  and  science,  in  education  and  refinement  and  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  bringing  to  the  worker  the  enjoyment  of  some  of  those  things  which  make 
for  a  peaceful  and  happier  world.     I  have  not  met  many  employers  in  this  country 
or  many  in  my  own  who,  when  they  look  into  the  matter,  are  not  anxious  to  see  the 
workers  better  housed  and  with  better  social  conditions.    There  are  some,  of  course, 
who  do  not  think  that  way,  but  it  is  largely  because  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  workers  live.     Sometimes  I  think  the  newspapers  are 
responsible  for  a  lot  of  unnecessary  trouble  in  New  South  Wales.      A  man  delivers  a 
speech  of  the  most  disloyal  character  and  you  get  half  a  column  in  a  newspaper. 
Another  person  will  spend  a  whole  week  in  preparing  a  dissertation  on  the  Life  of 
Christ,  and  they  will  merely  say,  "  Mr.  So-and-so  spoke  !  "    It  is  said  that  the  public 
taste  demands  a  certain  sort  of  thing.     It  may  be  so,  but  they  should  know  better. 
I  am  merely  drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  publicity  is  a  sort  of  incentive  to  men 
to  go  and  do  likewise. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Storey  said  how  delighted  he  had  been,  so  far,  with  his  visit  to 
London.  He  came  over  largely  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  and  in  order  to  get  a  rest. 
It  was  a  sort  of  Irishman's  rest  he  was  getting,  he  said.  However,  it  was  very  pleasant 
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in  one  respect,  because  he  was  meeting  so  many  estimable  people.  To  him,  London 
was  a  sort  of  maze.  What  struck  him  was  the  crooked  streets.  He  asked  one  day 
when  he  was  going  to  get  into  the  main  street,  and  his  friend  replied, "  Damn  it,  sir, 
you  are  in  one  now."  He  supposed  that  the  land  of  London  was  so  valuable  that 
there  was  no  room  for  streets.  That  one  moment  you  are  amidst  the  handsomest 
buildings  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  was  Petticoat  Lane.  All  these  things  confused 
him  very  much,  but  filled  him  with  wonder  and  admiration.  Indeed,  from  all  he 
had  seen  he  was  satisfied  that  the  English  were  a  wonderful  people.  Of  course,  at 
the  same  time  he  thought  the  Australians  were  better  than  anybody  else.  He  heard 
a  story  the  other  day  to  show  that  Australians  were  rather  cheeky  fellows.  It  was 
about  the  time  when  the  soldiers  were  in  France.  They  were  being  mustered  on  one 
occasion,  and  to  the  usual  cry  "  Who  goes  there  ?  "  one  reply  was  "  French  soldier." 
"  Pass  by."  Another  :  "  Belgian  soldier."  "  Pass  by."  "  Who  goes  there  ?  " 
again  came  the  call.  "  Go  to  hell."  "  Pass  by,  Australian."  That  was  the  name 
that  some  of  them  had  earned  for  themselves  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Whatever 
might  be  the  views  of  the  party  he  represented  on  many  things,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  where  they  stood  from  the  standpoint  of  Empire.  There  were  some  amongst 
them  who  had  not  had  much  to  do  with  England — men  who,  like  himself,  had  never 
seen  anything  of  royalty,  for  example,  until  the  Prince  of  Wales  visited  them,  and 
many  who  only  had  heard  of  the  visit  of  the  present  King  to  Australia.  As  a  conse- 
quence they  were  likely  to  grow  callous  and  pay  little  attention  to  these  things,  just 
as  a  large  number  of  people  here  were  with  regard  to  Australia.  He  remembered 
hearing  a  gentleman  speak  of  an  important  election  pending  "  in  Australia  at  Mon- 
treal," and  another,  an  M.P.  too,  said  to  him  :  "  I  have  lots  of  relations  in  Australia ; 
of  course  most  of  them  are  in  New  Zealand,  you  know."  These  little  slips,  Mr.  Storey 
said,  were  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  a  busy  people  in  a  busy  world. 
In  conclusion,  he  again  expressed  his  delight  with  his  visit  to  London,  and  said  that 
when  he  went  back  to  Australia  and  told  some  of  the  older  residents  that  he  had  never 
seen  snow  in  London,  they  would  reply  that  the  place  must  have  very  much  altered 
since  their  time. 

Col.  the  Hon.  Sir  JAMES  ALLEN,  K.C.B.,  High  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand, 
proposed  the  health  of  the  Chairman,  and  remarked  upon  the  successful  and  graceful 
manner  in  which  Sir  Godfrey  presided  over  the  Institute. 

Sir  GODFREY  LAODEN  in  reply  announced  that  Mr.  Storey  and  Alderman  Sir 
Edward  Cooper,  the  late  Lord  Mayor,  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  nominated  as 
Members  of  the  Institute. 


CANADIAN  WHEAT  VTA  PANAMA. — An  event  of  real  moment  to  the  future  of  Western 
Canada  was  the  arrival  in  London  of  the  Buenos  Aires  Diesel-engined  steamship  from 
Vancouver  with  3,000  tons  of  wheat  on  board.  The  success  of  the  enterprise  is  due  to 
the  initiative  of  Mr.  Axel  Johnson  of  the  Johnson  Line.  The  wheat  is  said  to  be  among 
the  finest  ever  received  from  Canada. 
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CANADA. 

Manning  the  Merchant  Marine. — One  of  the  problems  attending  the  development 
of  the  Canadian  Government  Mercantile  Marine  is  that  of  finding  Canadian  crews  to 
man  the  ships.  The  Navy  League  is  doing  valuable  work  among  Canadian  boys,  and 
for  some  time  past  many  of  the  leading  steamship  lines  plying  to  the  Canadian  Pacific 
coast  have  been  offering  attractive  inducements  to  the  right  type  of  boy  to  enter  the 
merchant  marine  service.  The  Robert  Dollar  Company,  for  example,  allows  its  boys 
to  make  one  round  trip  before  definitely  signing  on  for  a  period  of  four  years.  At 
the  end  of  the  fourth  year  they  receive  a  bonus  of  $150,  and  are  then  qualified  to 
sit  for  their  examination  for  officers'  papers.  The  Canadian  Government  Mercantile 
Marine  has  adopted  a  somewhat  similar  plan  to  provide  Canadian-born  officers.  Canada's 
ocean-carrying  trade,  through  the  medium  of  the  Government  ships,  has  at  last  en- 
circled the  globe.  The  last  link  was  forged  by  the  departure  of  a  steamer  from  Vancouver 
for  Singapore  and  Calcutta.  Hereafter,  the  boats  bound  east  from  Montreal  and  St. 
John,  via  the  Suez  Canal,  will  meet  the  boats  bound  west  from  Vancouver  at  the 
terminal  port  of  Calcutta. 

New  Steamship  Service  with  the  West  Indies. — It  is  reported  that  a  new  steamship 
service  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  Dominion  Government  Merchant  Marine  between 
Halifax  and  British  Honduras,  Belize  being  the  port  of  call.  The  desire  to  develop 
trade  relations  with  this  colony  has  been  favourably  received  in  British  Honduras. 
The  same  service  is  to  call  also  at  Nassau,  Bahamas,  and  at  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Town  Planning  in  South  Australia. — It  is  officially  announced  that  the  Town  Planning 
and  Development  Bill,  1919-20,  after  many  months  of  discussion,  was  passed  recently 
in  a  modified  form  by  the  South  Australian  Parliament.  Certain  divisions  of  the  Bill 
have  been  deferred  for  further  consideration,  and  then,  it  is  understood,  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament  as  an  amending  measure  at  the  first  opportunity.  The  Bill, 
as  passed,  establishes  the  Town  Planning  Department  and  the  Government  Town 
Planner  on  a  permanent  basis,  with  complete  control  of  all  new  towns,  etc.  South 
Australia  is  the  first  of  the  Commonwealth  States  to  pass  such  an  Act,  and  in  doing 
so  has  gained  an  important  victory  in  the  face  of  considerable  opposition. 

Relations  with  Italy. — Proposals  for  the  extension  of  trade  between  Italy  and 
Australia  have  been  made  through  the  Italian  Embassy  in  London.  Similar  proposals 
were  made  by  Italy  to  the  Canadian  Government  last  year,  which  led  to  the  formation 
of  an  Italo-Canadian  trading  corporation  under  the  control  of  both  Governments,  and 
a  credit  of  $30,000,000  was  arranged.  Two  of  the  most  important  articles  which 
Italy  imports  from  Australia  are  wheat  and  wool,  and  at  present  there  is  no  com- 
mercial organisation  for  the  purchase  of  these  articles.  Possible  exports  from  Australia 
to  Italy  are  wool,  meat,  wheat,  and  poultry,  as  well  as  fats,  seeds,  butter,  hides, 
•  copper,  hardwood,  etc. ;  while  the  more  important  articles  which  could  be  imported 
by  Australia  from  Italy  are  stated  to  be  olive  oil,  fruit  essences,  acids,  raw  hemp, 
cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  textiles,  motor  cars,  etc. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  Financial  Outlook. — Speaking  of  the  heavy  obligations  which  New  Zealand  has 
incurred  on  account  of  war  expenditure,  and  of  the  arrangements  made  to  meet  these 
obligations,  the  Right  Hon.  W.  F.  Massey,  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand,  expressed 
optimistic  views  with  regard  to  the  financial  position  of  the  Dominion.  He  stated 
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that  the  total  annual  expenditure  was  now  £12,500,000  in  excess  of  that  of  the  pre- 
war period,  but  went  on  to  say  that  the  wonderful  expansion  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  dairy  industry  this  season  should  more  than  compensate  for  the  £6,000,000 
reduction  anticipated  in  the  value  of  the  wool  exported,  on  account  of  the  fall  in 
prices.  He  hoped  that  the  lowered  cost  of  living  would  enable  the  Government  con- 
siderably to  reduce  the  present  subsidies  on  butter  and  flour,  for  if  this  were  done, 
it  would  mean  that  the  Income  Taxation  could  be  reduced  by  nearly  £1,000,000.  He 
stated  that  the  Dominion's  productive  assets  and  services  were  valued  at  £140,000,000, 
and  that  the  Public  Debt  was  £200,000,000,  but  that  against  this  debit  balance  must 
be  placed  the  enormous  value  of  Crown  and  private  lands  and  wealth. 

A  Popular  Governor-General. — Advices  from  New  Zealand  show  that  Lord  Jellicoe, 
as  Governor-General,  has  won  his  way  straight  to  the  hearts  of  his  people.  He  has  been 
visiting  many  parts  of  the  Dominion  and  taking  an  active  interest  in  many  social  movements. 
A  keen  sportsman,  he  takes  genuine  interest  in  the  games  and  sports  of  the  country.  Playing 
cricket  for  Government  House  against  the  Defence  Department  he  made  sixteen  runs  not 
out.  At  Auckland  he  has  been  sailing  in  his  own  boat  in  several  races,  and  in  the  last  race 
was  only  beaten  by  one  second.  His  Excellency  intends  to  spend  a  few  weeks  camping  out 
in  the  Taupo  district,  fishing.  A  lady  lately  caught  a  14-lb.  trout  in  Lake  Taupo  and  it 
was  sent  to  the  Governor.  The  interest  His  Excellency  shows  in  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  New  Zealand  and  the  sport  of  the  country  is  much  appreciated. 

CBYLON. 

British  Coal  to  the  R333J3. — It  Is  announced  that  the  Indian  Government  has 
decided  to  stop  entirely  the  export  of  coal  to  Sabang,  Aden,  and  Colombo.  The  final 
shipments,  consisting  of  40,000  tons  and  25,000  tons,  were  due  for  delivery  in  Colombo 
in  February  and  March.  It  is  said  that  the  Port  of  Calcutta  cannot  handle  the  coal 
trade,  but  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  normal  supply  of  between  80,000  tons  and 
100,000  tons  per  month  is  a  serious  matter  for  Ceylon.  During  the  past  few  months 
various  attempts  have  been  made  to  secure  coal  from  Japan,  but  without  success. 
Arrangements  have  been  made,  however,  for  coal  to  be  brought  from  Wales,  on  reason- 
able terms,  and  large  orders  have  been  booked.  It  is  stated  that  Welsh  steam  coal 
will  be  available  in  Colombo  at  within  10*.  of  the  price  at  which  Indian  coal  was 
sold.  No  Welsh  coal  has  been  placed  on  the  local  market  for  the  last  six  years. 

WEST  INDIES. 

Practical  Trade  Policy.— Sir  Edward  Davson,  President  of  the  Associated  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  West  Indies,  has  made  two  important  suggestions  in  regard  to 
future  relations  between  the  West  Indies  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  first  is  that 
the  West  Indian  Colonies  should  conclude  a  trade  agreement  for  ten  years  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  on  similar  lines  to  that  negotiated  last  year  with  Canada.  The 
Canadian  agreement  has  now  been  ratified  by  most  of  the  Colonies,  and  the  new 
shipping  services  proposed  have  been  inaugurated.  The  second  suggestion  is  that  a 
uniform  currency  should  be  adopted  for  all  the  Caribbean  Colonies.  Both  these  questions  are 
being  considered  by  the  West  Indian  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  both  are  eminently  practical  and  sound. 

The  Pink  Boll-worm. — It  is  a  grave  matter  that  the  Pink  Boll- worm  of  cotton,  which  has 
caused  enormous  devastation  in  the  United  States,  has  appeared  in  Montserrat  and  St. 
Kitts.  The  present  crop,  however,  will  probably  not  be  seriously  affected,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  pest  may  be  kept  under  control  by  burning  the  plants  and  cleaning  the  fields.  The  boll- 
worm  in  seed  can  be  destroyed  by  heating,  and  germination  is  not  affected  if  the  temperature 
does  not  exceed  55°  C.  Every  island  should  possess  suitable  machines  for  this  purpose. 
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Kingston  (Jamaica). — To  bring  Kingston  up  to  the  standard  of  a  first-class  port, 
it  is  proposed  that  the  approach  channels  be  dredged  so  as  to  give  access  to  vessels 
drawing  38  ft.,  and  that  further  wharfage  accommodation  should  jbe  provided.  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  cost  will  be  about  £230,000,  or  more  according  to  the  prices  of  the 
bucket  dredger  and  other  plant  which  would  be  required.  A  scheme  is  under  considera- 
tion dealing  with  the  water  supply,  lighting  and  sewerage  of  Kingston  by  an  electric  power 
station  worked  hydraulically. 

Sisal. — In  the  Lititz  district  there  are  fields  of  beautifully  kept  and  clean  sisal  hemp  in 
all  stages  of  growth,  from  one  to  six  year  old  plants.  Here,  to  quote  the  words  of  a  com- 
mittee of  inspection,  "  the  desert  has  indeed  been  made  to  blossom  as  the  rose."  There  is 
some  fungus  growth  on  the  leaves,  but  up  to  the  present  only  a  very  small  proportion  is 
affected.  The  gross  return  of  fibre  per  acre  is  given  as  1,079  Ibs.  in  a  crop,  a  very 
satisfactory  result,  as  it  represented  about  £40  per  acre. 

AFBICA. 

Cotton  in  East  and  West  Africa. — The  Empire  Cotton  Growing  Committee  lays 
great  stress  upon  the  importance  of  maintaining  close  touch  with  the  governments  of 
colonies  in  which  cotton  growing  might  profitably  be  developed,  and  of  obtaining 
accurate  information  as  to  local  conditions.  In  furtherance  of  this  policy,  the  Com- 
mittee has  appointed  Sir  Hector  Duif,  K.B.E.,  C.M.G.,  to  undertake  a  mission  to 
Nigeria,  and  Major  H.  Hastings  Home,  O.B.E.,  to  undertake  similar  work  in  Tanganyika 
Territory,  in  order  that  first-hand  information  may  be  obtained  as  soon  as  possible 
as  to  the  present  position  and  future  prospects  of  cotton  growing  in  East  and  West 
Africa.  Major  Horne  has  had  seventeen  years'  experience  in  the  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  British  East  Africa,  and  has  had  a  large  share  in  the  creation  of  the  native 
cotton-growing  industry  in  the  Nyanza.  Province. 
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THE  following  appointments  were  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  during 
February 


Name. 

Mr.  A.  B.  S.  Boawell      . 
Miss  S.  Brown 
Mr.  J.  D.  Hussey  .         . 
Mr.  W.  J.  Thorogood      . 
Major  J.  B.  Neilson,  M.C.        . 
Major  F.  0.  Langley,  M.C. 
Mr.  K.  R.  Blackweil       . 
Mr.  F.  Leach 
Mr.  A.  T.  Kingston 
Mr.  H.  F.  Carter    . 
Miss  M.  E.  Pipkin  . 
Sub.-Lieut.  F.  N.  Miles,  R.N.D. 
Mr.  JE.  H.  Cartwright     . 

Lieut.  C.  C.  H.  Cuff,  F.R.C.S. 
Capt.  R.  Logan      .         .         . 
Mr.  J.  D.  Kennedy,  C.A.M.S. 
Lieut.  H.  B.  Waters,  R.E. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Innes,  M.B.E. 

Lieut.  R.  C.  Northcote,  M.M.  . 

Capt.    G.    A.    Williams,    L.R.C.P., 
M.R.C.S. 


Appointment. 
Forestry  Probationer 
Nursing  Sister,  Kuala  Lumpur  Hostel 
Police  Probationer 
Malayan  Cadet 
Assistant  Master,  Kedah 
Deputy  Public  Prosecutor 
Cadet 


Colony. 
Malay  States 


Straits  Settlements 


Ceylon 


Chief  Inspector  of  Telephones 
Malariologist  „ 

Nursing  Sister  Hong  Kong 

Sub-Inspector  of  Police  Jamaica 

Telephone  and   Telegraph  Linesman,         „ 

Government  Railway 

House  Surgeon,  Victoria  Hospital  St.  Lucia 

Administrative  Officer  Nigeria 

Forestry  Officer  „ 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Agriculture       „ 
Assistant    Surveyor,    Posts   and    Tele-       „ 

graphs  Department 
Assistant  Political  Officer  (Cadet)  Tanganyika 


Territory 


Medical  Officer 
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Name. 
Lieut  G.  J.  Welsh 

2nd  Lieut.  A.  M.  Esson  . 
Pte.  8.  L.  Symns  . 

Mr.  E.  A.  Davison,  M.B.,  etc.  . 

Major  C.  G.  M.  Place,  D.S.O.,  M.C 

Capt.  T.  A.  B.  Cocksedge 

Mr.  D.  Kavanagh,  B.A.,  B.A.I. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Taylor    . 

Mr.  A.  D.  Combe  . 

Mr.  R.  J.  Winters  . 

Mr.  C.  L.  L.  Cole   . 

Capt.  G.  H.  Shelswell,  R.F.A. 


Appointment.  Colon]/. 

Clerk,  Governor's  Office  Tanganyika 

Territory 

Assistant  Inspector  of  Police  „ 

Computer,    Land,   Surrey,   and   Mines  „ 

Department 

Medical  Officer  Kenya 

Magistrate  Uganda 

Veterinary  Officer  „ 

Junior  Staff  Surveyor  „ 

Assistant  Geologist  „ 


Postmaster 
Administrative  Cadet 


Nyasaland 
Zanzibar 


The  following  are  recent  transfers  and  promotions  in  the  Colonial  Service  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State : 

Mr.  F.  C.  Wells  Durrant  (Senior  Puisino  Judge,  Jamaica),  Attorney-General,  Jamaica. 

Mr.  C.  G.  B.  Francis  (Registrar  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Registrar  General,  Fiji), 
Attorney-General,  British  Honduras. 

Mr.  John  Scott  (Postmaster-General,  Ceylon),  Assistant  Chief  Secretary  to  Government,  Nigeria. 

Mr.  R.  Simmons  (Deputy  Island  Chemist,  Jamaica),  Analytical  Chemist,  Medical  Department, 
Gold  Coast. 

Mr.  T.  S.  W.  Thomas  (Assistant  Chief  Secretary,  Uganda),  Principal  Assistant  Secretary,  Nigeria. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Pashley  (Comptroller  of  Customs,  Bahamas),  Chief  Inspector  of  Revenue,  Excise 
Branch,  Trinidad. 

Mr.  Maurice  Vardy  (Assistant  Superintendent  of  Agriculture,  Grenada),  Supervisor  of  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Farms,  Gold  Coast. 
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Further  Improved  Facilities  for  Inland  Water  Transport 

In  continuation  of  last  month's  note  dealing  with  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
aerial  propulsion  to  water  craft,  we  would  mention  that  two  types  of  barges  have  been 
designed  for  waterways  where  shoals  or  weeds  render  the  use  of  water- propellers  in- 
convenient or  impossible.  The  larger  of  these  barges,  measuring  56  feet  6  inches  and 
drawing  only  15  inches  when  fully  loaded,  is  capable  of  carrying  15  tons  of  cargo 
at  a  speed  of  3i  to  4  miles  per  hour,  using  an  ordinary  commercial  lorry  petrol 
engine  of  about  40  horse-power,  or  a  similar  engine  burning  crude  oil  or  paraffin  as 
required.  This  barge  is  built  of  steel,  either  riveted  or  bolted  in  several  sections  to 
facilitate  transport.  The  smaller  type,  26  feet  long,  and  built  of  wood  sheathed  with 
brass  or  copper,  will  carry  2  tons  on  an  8-inch  draft,  and  has  been  designed  to  give 
a  higher  speed — 6  miles  per  hour.  Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  and  prospective  purchasers  placed  in  touch  with  the 
builders. 

British  Nationality. 

Once  again  the  question  of  the  hardships  involved  to  British  residents  in  foreign 
countries  in  the  working  of  the  new  British  Nationality  Act  has  been  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  by  residents  in  Brazil  The 
principal  grievance  ventilated  refers  to  the  inability  to  register  the  second  generation 
of  British  descent  born  abroad  as  British  subjects  at  the  local  Consulates.  Instances 
are  quoted  where  some  of  the  children  in  one  family  have  been  duly  registered  as 
British  subjects,  while  later  ones  are  denied  similar  recognition.  A  suggested  remedy 
is  to  allow  such  children,  either  on  coming  of  age,  or  at  some  specific  age,  to  declare 
themselves  either  British  or  Brazilian  subjects.  One  of  the  main  difficulties  experienced 
by  the  home  authorities  in  meeting  such  a  demand  lies  in  the  well-recognised  ob- 
jdction  to  the  multiplication  of  cases  of  dual  nationality,  and  so  long  as  the  laws 
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of  Brazil  and  other  countries  do  not  allow  persons  born  there  to  renounce  their 
nationality,  any  plan  for  restoring  British  nationality  in  such  cases  would  have  the 
effect  of  creating  and  further  multiplying  instances  of  dual  nationality. 
|£  However,  the  Government  state  that  they  contemplate  amending  the  present  law, 
provided  agreement  can  be  reached  between  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire :  the 
existing  Act  being  the  outcome  of  an  agreement  with  the  self-governing  Dominions  to 
secure  a  uniform  code  of  Imperial  British  nationality.  Further,  the  Government  promise 
that  all  possible  solutions  of  the  present  difficulty  will  be  considered,  and  the  Trade 
and  Industry  Committee  will  be  only  too  glad  to  receive  correspondence  on  this 
controversial  subject  from  affected  British  residents  abroad. 

At  the  same  time  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  British  communities  in  foreign 
countries  should  bring  influence  to  bear  upon  foreign  Governments,  through  the  medium 
of  British  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  other  Associations,  with  a  view  to  the  local 
enactment  of  provisions  (similar  to  those  included  hi  the  British  Act),  allowing  British 
subjects  to  divest  themselves  of  the  nationality  of  the  country  of  their  birth. 

Disability  v.  Efficiency. 

Among  the  various  means  employed  hi  providing  suitable  labour  for  disabled  ex- 
Service  men,  one  that  appeals  on  grounds  both  of  utility  and  sentiment  is  the 
industry  commonly  known  as  the  "  Blighty "  home-spun  tweed  industry,  in  which 
many  disabled  men,  the  majority  of  whom  are  rated  at  100  per  cent,  disability,  are 
employed  in  hand-weaving.  Special  looms,  capable  of  being  worked  by  one-armed 
men,  have  been  designed,  and  tweed  of  the  very  highest  quality  is  made  from  the 
purest  Scotch  Cheviot  and  other  yarns.  The  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  are 
interesting  themselves  in  this  development,  and  endeavouring  to  assist  a  most  worthy 
cause  by  enlisting  the  practical  sympathy  and  assistance  of  overseas  buyers,  exporters, 
and  others.  The  heavy  stocks  held  at  the  moment  by  many  of  the  large  exporting 
firms  may  restrict  immediate  operations,  but  it  is  hoped  that,  in  view  of  the  un- 
doubted quality  of  these  tweeds,  the  very  low  price  at  which  they  can  be  sold,  and  their 
eminent  suitability  for  such  countries  as  Canada  and  New  Zealand,  a  large  field  for 
export  will  be  found.  The  Committee  will  be  only  too  glad  to  place  prospective  buyers 
and  merchants  in  direct  touch  with  the  organisers  of  this  industry. 

Development  of  Local  "  Bradfords  "  and  "  Birmingham^  "  Overseas. 

A  movement  which  has  been  steadily  developing  hi  recent  years,  and  one  which 
commands  serious  attention,  however  divergent  may  be  the  views  held,  is  that  of 
local  manufacture  in  our  overseas  possessions.  Much  discussion  ensues,  and  many 
serious  economic  questions  are  involved,  such  as  the  problem,  which  must  arise  later,  of 
paying  for  imports ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  movement  has  jna.de  considerable 
headway,  especially  hi  Canada,  South  Africa,  and  Australia. 

Some  illuminating  figures  indicative  of  the  progress  of  this  movement  have  recently 
appeared.  In  the  State  of  Victoria  the  value  of  machinery  and  plant  has  increased 
since  1904  from  13  millions  to  30;  the  value  of  materials  used  from  13  millions  to 
65 ;  the  value  of  output  from  23  to  101  ;  and  the  wages  paid  from  nearly  5  millions 
to  over  17.  As  regards  power  used,  it  is  of  interest  to  learn  that  while  the  number 
of  steam  installations  has  fallen  in  the  same  period  from  1300  to  900,  the  electrical 
installations  have  increased  from  261  to  2712. 

The  opportunities  afforded  to  British  plant  and  machinery  manufacturers  are 
obvious,  as  is  the  advisability  of  ensuring  that  the  technical  training  of  the  youth 
of  those  countries  is  secured  by  British  firms.  This  question  has  received  for  some 
time  the  consideration  and  attention  of  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee,  which 
has  launched  a  scheme  for  securing  positions  with  British  firms  of  students  from 
overseas  who  are  thoroughly  qualified  by  virtue  of  then*  education  and  college  training 
to  hold  such  positions,  and  manufacturers  interested  hi  the  scheme  are  invited  to 
communicate  with  tha  Secretary  of  tho  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  of  the  Institute. 
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REVIEWS. 

ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS   OF  SINGAPORE. 

THE  centenary  of  the  foundation  of  Singapore  by  Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles,  on 
February  6,  1819,  seems  to  have  suggested  to  the  compilers  of  these  two  bulky  volumes* 
the  publication  of  an  historical  record  of  the  city  during  the  lat>t  hundred  years.  These 
two  volumes,  containing  nearly  twelve  hundred  pages,  are  by  no  means  an  adequate 
account  of  the  growth  and  development  of  Singapore.  This  is  perhaps  inevitable, 
owing  to  the  manner  of  compilation.  The  work  has  been  undertaken  by  numerous 
writers,  under  the  supervision  of  three  general  editors — Mr.  Walter  Makepeace,  Dr. 
Gilbert  E.  Brooke,  and  Mr.  Roland  St.  J.  Braddell.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  only 
to  be  expected  that  the  various  chapters  should  be  of  unequal  merit  and  of  correspondingly 
unequal  interest.  But  this  criticism  does  not  detract  from  the  value  of  the  book 
as  a  whole,  nor  from  the  praise  due  to  the  committee  responsible  for  its  production. 

Primarily  these  volumes  must  be  regarded  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  of 
the  very  greatest  men  who  have  helped  to  build  the  British  Empire.  It  is  fitting, 
therefore,  that  one  of  the  opening  chapters  has  been  entrusted  to  a  writer  who  in 
a  simple  and  compelling  narrative  has  been  able  to  visualise  the  founder  of  Singapore 
in  a  way  that  has  not  been  accomplished  in  any  other  published  work.  The  Rev. 
William  Cross  contributes  a  moving  and  brilliant  account  of  the  great  figure  to  whom 
the  British  Empire  owes  so  much.  It  is  an  account  that  one  would  like  to  see  re- 
published  and  distributed  throughout  the  schools  of  this  country,  in  order  that  children 
may  learn  that  integrity  and  foresight,  although  seldom  rewarded  at  the  time,  sometimes 
meet  with  recognition  at  the  hands  of  posterity.  No  one  nowadays  can  question  that 
RatHes  was  right  and  his  detractors  wrong,  or  fail  to  realise  that  it  was  only  through 
the  sheer  force  of  character  of  this  one  man,  faced  as  he  was  with  a  persistent  and 
underhanded  opposition,  that  the  commercial  supremacy  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
political  supremacy  also,  was  established  in  the  Far  East.  The  want  of  vision  and 
the  small  mindedncss  displayed  by  his  opponents  would  eventually  have  caused  the 
loss  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  provinces,  and  certainly  the  most  commanding  strategical 
position  in  the  East,  to  the  British  Empire. 

The  two  volumes  contain,  as  has  been  stated,  a  number  of  separate  articles  dealing 
with  various  aspects  of  the  life  and  history  of  Singapore.  The  subjects  that  are  dealt 
with  range  from  land  tenancy  and  municipal  government  to  descriptions  of  institu- 
tions and  clubs,  records  of  a  century  of  sport,  and  accounts  of  well-known  officials 
and  resident?  who  have  helped  to  make  the  Straits  Settlements  what  they  are  to-day. 
There  are  some  extremely  interesting  chapters  on  the  commercial  development  oi  the 
Colony  and  the  present  machinery  of  commerce,  with  a  full  account  of  the  harbour 
and  docks  and  of  the  growth  of  the  various  industries  which  make  the  sum  total 
of  the  commercial  life  of  Singapore.  In  a  tinal  chapter  Mr.  Alexander  Still,  the  editor 
of  the  Ktraits  Times,  hap  a  prophetic  vision  ol  the  future  when  Singapore,  which  is 
at  present  the  terminus  of  a  wavering,  somewhat  unstable  single  line  of  railway  stretching 
away  into  Siam,  linking  vaguely  with  Burma,  turning  westwards  towards  India,  and 
having  a  few  loose  ends  pointing  suggestively  due  north  to  the  vast  and  almost  un- 
tapped centre  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  will  have  become  the  terminus  of  a  great  rail- 
way system  passing  down  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  linked  with  the  great  traffic  routes 
of  the  future.  At  Singapore  meet  the  maritime  routes  of  the  mercantile  world  in  the 
East,  and  to  this  point  eventually  will  come  much  of  the  kind  traffic  from  the  un- 
tapped regions  of  the  north.  As  the  meeting-place  of  East  and  West  Mr.  Still  sees 
Singapore  the  seat  of  a  great  Eastern  university  and  an  important  naval  base  In 
other  words,  Singapore  is  to  become  the  dominating  city  of  the  Far  East,  intellectually 
as  well  as  commercially  and  stratrgetically.  One  word  should  be  said  about  the  illustra- 
tions. The  volumes  are  full  of  portraits  and  numerous  other  illustrations  visual isir 
the  life  of  the  settlement.  E.  L. 

*  One  Hun-lred  Yea  a  >)J  Singapore.    General  Editors:     Walter  Makepeace,  Dr.  Gilbert  E.  Brool 
and  Roland  St.  J.Br^ddeLU    2  vols.    Photograpua  and  Illus.   London  :  John  Murray.    1921. 
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Luke,  Harry  Charles.— Cyprus  under  the  Turks,  1571-1878.  281  pp.  Maps.  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press.  1921.  &».  6d. 

This  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  Cyprus.  Although  there  is  a  volumin- 
ous literature  relating  to  the  brilliant  period  when  Cyprus,  ruled  by  the  dynasty  of 
Lusignan,  played  a  distinguished  part  in  mediaeval  civilisation,  there  is  very  little  relating  to 
the  epoch  of  stagnation  during  which  Cyprus  slumbered  under  Turkish  rule.  The  period 
from  1571  to  the  British  occupation  of  the  Island  in  1878  was  a  time  of  provincialism  and 
decay,  a  period  not  regal,  like  the  remarkable  epoch  when  Cyprus  was  the  outpost  of  Latin 
Christendom  in  the  East,  but  parochial.  There  is,  therefore,  comparatively  little  historical 
information  concerning  the  state  of  the  island  during  these  centuries ;  but  Mr.  Luke,  the 
Commissioner  of  Famagusta,  upon  whom  has  fallen  the  mantle  of  the  late  Mr.  Delaval 
Cobham,  has  found  in  the  archives  of  the  British  Consulate  in  Cyprus,  beginning  in  the 
year  1710,  a  mass  of  material  of  a  very  interesting  character,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
present  volume.  More  than  ten  thousand  documents  in  various  languages,  such  as  Turkish, 
Italian,  French,  Arabic,  and  Armenian,  have  been  examined,  and  the  result  of  Mr.  Luke's 
labours  is  a  book  of  considerable  value  and  historical  interest. 

Lyons,  Vyvyan  Ashleigh. — Wages  and  Empire.  96  pp.  London :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
1920. 

The  author  of  this  little  book  starts  with  a  quotation  from  John  Kells  Ingrain's  "  History 
of  Political  Economy,"  in  which  that  writer  shows  his  poor  opinion  of  the  old  school  of 
political  economists.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Lyons  wili  not  be  prepossessed  in  favour 
of  former  systems.  He  advances  the  contention,  already  accepted  in  certain  quarters,  that 
the  British  Empire  can  be  almost  self-contained  and  self-supporting.  Apparently  Mr.  Lyons 
regards  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  Canada,  and  New  Zealand  as  the  British  Empire. 
At  any  "rate,  his  argument,  which  is  logical  and  orderly  enough  so  far  as  it  goes,  amounts 
to  this :  that  the  full  use  of  the  lands  in  these  Dominions  combined  with  the  complete 
organisation  of  the  resources  of  science  are  main  factors  in  improving  the  condition  of  the 
workman,  both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Dominions,  and  that  these  Dominions  are 
well  able  to  supply  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  means  of  subsistence  which  she  now 
draws  indifferently  from  all  countries  of  the  earth.  This  necessitates  "raising  a  protective 
fence  to  embrace  in  one  area  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand." 
Unfortunately  three  important  factors  appear  to  be  overlooked  by  Mr.  Lyons — the  fact 
that  the  British  portions  of  Africa  and  the  whole  of  India  are  areas  of  enormous  productive 
capacity  ;  the  fact  that  the  Dominions  themselves  have  aready  become  great  manufacturing 
centres,  and  will  in  the  near  future  enormously  increase  their  industrial  capacity;  and  the 
fact  that  the  rest  of  the  world  is  not  likely  to  sit  still  whilst  this  system  is  put  into 
operation. 

Fuller,  Sir  Francis.— A  Vanished  Dynasty :  Ashanti.  viii  +  241pp.  Map  and  Illust.  London: 
John  Murray.  1921.  16*. 

Sir  Francis  Fuller  has  done  a  useful  work  in  rescuing  from  oblivion  the  traditionary 
history  of  the  Ashaiitis  and  combining  it  with  the  authentic  story  of  their  country.  His 
book  will  he  of  considerable  interest  to  students  of  West  African  history,  as  it  gives  for 
the  first  time  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  Ashanti  Dynasty  and  its  reputed  origin. 
Apparently  it  came  from  Bona,  a  town  to  the  north  of  Bontuku,  in  the  French  Ivory 
Coasc,  with  which  place  a  curious  intimacy,  only  renewed  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of 
a  king,  existed  until  recent  times — although  some  of  the  Ashantis  claim  that  their  ancestors 
descended  direct  from  Heaven.  In  addition  to  the  purely  native  history,  Sir  Francis  Fuller's 
book  contains  a  narrative  of  European  relations  with  Ashanti. 

Long,  Morden  H.— Knights  Errant  of  the  Wilderness:  Tales  of  the  Explorers  of  the  Oreat 
North-  West.  223  pp.  Maps  and  Illust.  Toronto :  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada. 
1920.  $1.35. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  attempted  to  describe  in  simple  and  attractive  form  the 
story  of  those  pioneers  of  the  Canadian  West  who,  by  their  explorations,  opened  a  path 
to  the  Canadian  Rockies  and  beyond,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Prairie  Provinces 
and  British  Columbia.  The  result  of  his  labours  is  an  attractive  volume,  which,  although  it 
makes  no  pretence  to  original  research,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  pathfinders.  In 
certain  cases  the  author  has  had  the  advantage  of  consulting  the  original  journals,  such  as 
those  of  Hearne  and  Mackenzie,  but  the  bulk  of  the  volume  is  founded  upon  the  work  of 
previous  writers.  Amongst  those  whose  travels  are  described  are  Henry  Hudson,  Radisson 
and  Grosseilliers,  Henry  Kelsey,  La  Verendrye  and  his  sous,  Antnony  Hendry,  Samuel 
Hearne,  and  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie. 
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Johnston,  Sir  Harry.—  The  Backward  People*  and  ovr  Relations  with  Them.  64  pp.  London: 
Humphrey  Milford.  1920.  2s.  6d. 

In  this  interesting  little  woik  Sir  Harry  Johnston  attempts  a  clarification  of  the  principal 
nations  and  peoples  according  to  the  present  stage  of  tlieir  intellectual  devoir  pmt-nt  ,  and 
then  proceeds  to  discuss  what  should  be  tlie  proper  relations  between  the  advanced  races 
and  backward  peopled.  With  the  majority  of  Sir  Hairy  Johnston's  conclusions  nu»«t  people 
will  readily  agree,  and  as  his  statements  are  general  and  not  specific,  little  nerd  be  urged 
against  certain  conclusions  with  which  the  ordinary  reader  will  not  find  himself  in  complete 
accord.  The  subject  is  dealt  with  in  the  barest  outline,  but  it  is  one  that  erculd  be 
elaborated,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  Africa  is  concerned,  in  a  more  extensive  and  more  detailed 
work. 

Humbert,  Jules.  —  Bistoire  de  la  Colambie  et  du  Venezuela  des  origin**  jusqu'a  nos  jovrt. 
216  pp.  Map.  Paris:  Librairie  Felix  Alcan,  108  Boulevard  Saint  Germain.  1921. 
14  francs. 

In  writing  an  account  of  Colombia  and.  Venezuela  the  author  has  studied  the  political 
and  social  evolution  of  two  neighbouring  nations  whose  history  is  closely  connected.  The 
history  is  divided  into  six  section*,  and  is  preceded  by  a  useful  geographical  introduction. 
The  opening  section  describes  the  different  Indian  tribes  of  the  region,  and  is  of  some  value 
to  the  ethnologist.  The  book  is  well  documented  by  references  to  leading  authorities  and 
sources  of  information. 

Sevan,  W.  —  Notes  on  Agriculture  in  Cyprus  and  its  Products.  105  pp.  Illust.  Agricultural 
Department,  Cyprus.  1920.  5*. 

The  author  of  this  useful  publication  is  Director  of  Agriculture  in  Cyprus.  His  book 
is  written  with  authority,  therefore,  and  it  forms  an  admirable  guide  to  the  products  of 
the  Island. 

Roberts,  P.  E.  —  A  Historical  Qfoyaphy  of  the  British  Dependencies.  Vol.  vii.  —  India.  Part  IL 
—  History  under  the  Oovemment  of  the  Crown.  698  pp.  Oxford  :  Clarendon  Preee. 
1920. 

This  is  the  second  part  of  the  admirable  history  of  India  contributed  by  Mr.  P.  E. 
Roberts  to  the  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Ecperdencies.  It  i*  brrupht  up  to  the 
end  of  1019,  and  thus  covers  the  period  during  which  the  foundations  of  responsible  govern- 
ment have  been  laid. 

Smith,  Vincent  A.—  Asota:  the  Buddhisl  Emperor  of  India.  278  pp.  Oxford:  Claicndcn 
Press.  1920. 

The  third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  of  this  well-known  book.  Dr.  Vincent  Smith 
has  lewritten  certain  chapter?  in  view  of  the  considerable  advances  that  have  been  made 
in  our  knowledge  of  Asoka  since  the  original  volume  was  published. 


History  and   Memoir  of  the  33rd  Battalion,  Machine  Ovn  Corps,  and  of  the  I9lh,  98M, 

and    '2^8th    M.O.    Compttnies.     Written    and    illustrated    by    members    of    the    Battalion. 
118   pp.     Maps   and    Illust.     4to.     London:     Waterlow   Bros.     1919. 

This  handsomely  produced  and  well-illustrated  volume  forms  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
work  of  the  Machine  Gun  Corps  in  Flanders,  as  well  as  a  memorial  to  those  who  have 
fallen.  Not  only  will  it  be  of  interest  to  those  more  immediately  connected  with  the  Corps, 
but  also  to  the  general  reader,  because  it  gives  some  indication  of  the  important  part 
played  by  the  machine  guns  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  advance  in  France.  The  volume 
is  not  a  deadly  dull  record,  as  so  many  regimental  histories  are,  but  contains  its  lighter 
passages.  Thus  :  "  the  advent  of  the  Americans  was  announced  loudly  long  before  it  came 
about.  The  plenipotentiaries  arrived  en  ina**t  and  struck  one  at  first  glance  as  a  concourse 
of  very  grave  men  with  extremely  tight  uniforms." 

Journal  of  Comparative  Legislation  and  International  Law.     3rd  Series,  Vol.  Hi.,  Pt.  I.     164  pp. 

January  1921. 
Bulletin  de  Vlnstitul  Intermediate  International.    Tome  4,  s.   1.     315  pp.     January  1921. 

The  work  of  the  two  societies  who  are  responsible  for  the  above  journals  is  in  some 
degree  complementary.  The  Society  of  Comparative  Legislation  has  been  established  for 
many  years  and  has  an  assured  position.  The  Institut  Intermediaire  International  is  a 
new  foundation  which  has  yet  to  justify  its  existence.  The  object  of  this  new  society,  the 
headquarters'  of  which  are  at  the  Httgue,  is  to  furnish  information  upon  questions  of  inter- 
national interest,  especially  in  the  legal,  economic,  and  statistical  spheres.  Its  services  are, 
with  certain  exceptions,  gratuitous. 
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TO    BE    PRESENTED    AT    THE    ANNUAL    MEETING   AT   THE    EDWARD   VII.   BOOMS, 
HOTEL  VICTORIA,   NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,   W.C.   2, 

On  Thursday,  April  28th,  1921,  at  4  p.m. 

1.  THE  Council,  in  presenting  their  Fifty-second  Annual  Report,  can  again  record 
an  increase  in  membership.     It  reached  a  total  of  15,164  on  December  31,  1920,  as 
against  14,705  on  the  same  date  in  1919.     The  gross  increase  was  1 ,954,  but  was  reduced 
by  deaths  and  resignations,  etc.,  to  a  net  increase  of  459.     In  present  circumstances, 
including  the  continued  financial  stress,  this  result  cannot  be  considered  unsatisfactory. 
The  average  net  increase  annually  for  the  past  seven  years  (1914-1920)  has  been  720, 
and  the  total  net  increase  5,038. 

2.  The  year  1920  was  noteworthy  for  a  considerable  setback  in  the  temporary 
prosperity  of  trade  and  industry  which  followed  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  this 
culminated  in  serious  financial  depression  during  the  last  quarter.     The  condition 
of  Russia  went  from  bad  to  worse,  and  the  various  attempts  made  to  reopen  trading 
relations  with  that  country  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  were  unsuccessful.     The  Turkish 
Treaty  was  still  unratified  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  a  series  of  conferences  had 
left  the  question  of  reparation  by  Germany  unsettled.     The  election  in  the  U.S.A. 
brought  the  Republicans  into  power,  with  Governor  Harding  as  President.     The  Milner 
Commission,  after  visiting  Egypt,  produced  a  report  recommending  striking  changes  in 
the  constitution  of  that  country,  which  are  still  under  consideration.     The  Dominion 
Governments  were  engaged  in  "  setting  their  house  in  order  "  after  the  Great  War, 
and  taking  over  the  mandated  territories  assigned  to  three  of  them   (Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa)  by  the  League  of  Nations.     An  outstanding  feature 
of  the  year  was  the  historic  tour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  through  Australasia,  which 
evoked  extraordinary  enthusiasm.     His  Royal  Highness'  projected  visit  to  India  was 
postponed  for  twelve  months  ;  but  the  Duke  of  Connaught  went  there  in  his  place 
to  inaugurate  the  new  Councils,  which  mark  the  extension  of  self-government  in  that 
great  Province  of  the  Empire.     The  Institute  may  regard  with  legitimate  pride  this 
important  mission  of  its   President,  and  congratulate  His  Royal   Highness  on  its 
successful  accomplishment. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  CHARTER  OF  INCORPORATION. 

3.  This  question  has  now  come  to  the  fore,  in  view  of  the  failure  of  the  nego- 
tiations with  the  Overseas  Club  and  Patriotic  League  for  amalgamation  with  the 
Institute  in  one  joint  Imperial  society.  The  reasons  for  the  failure  have  been 
already  officially  stated  and  need  not  be  recapitulated.  The  fact  remains  that,  after 
long  and  most  patient  deliberations,  the  scheme  was  found  to  be  impracticable. 
Had  the  amalgamation  been  effected,  considerable  alterations  in  the  Institute's 
Charter  would  have  been  necessary.  It  is  now  proposed  by  the  Council  to  apply 
by  petition  to  His  Majesty  in  Council  for  a  Charter  supplemental  to  that  granted 
in  1882,  which,  as  stated  in  last  year's  Report,  is  in  many  respects  unsuited  to 
present  conditions  or  prospective  developments,  and  the  Petition  and  Draft  Supple- 
mental Charter  will  be  laid  before  the  Fellows  for  their  consideration  at  a  special 
meeting. 

FELLOWS,  AFFILIATED  MEMBERS,  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

4.  During  the  year  there  have  been  elected  585  Resident  Fellows,  895  Non-Resident 
Fellows,  2  Affiliated  Members,  263  Associates,  and  1  Honorary  Fellow,  in  addition 
to  208  Associates  who  have  joined  the  Bristol  Branch,  making  a  total  of   1,954. 
These  figures  may  be  compared  with  691  Resident  Fellows,  744  Non-Resident  Fellows, 
2  Affiliated  Members,  404  Associates,  202  Associates  of  the  Bristol  Branch,  and  1 
Honorary  Fellow,  or  a  total  of  2,044  in  1919.     On  December  31,  1920,  there  were 
3,679  Resident  Fellows,  9,188   Non-Resident  Fellows,  20  Affiliated  Members,  2,256 
Associates    (including    1,128  in    the    Bristol   Branch),   and   21    Honorary   Fellows 
and  Associates,  or  15,164  in  all,  of  whom  2,747  have  compounded  for  the  annual 
subscriptions  and  qualified  as  Life  Fellows  or  Life  Associates. 

HONORARY  FELLOWSHIP. 

5.  Sixty  Rhodes  Scholars  from  the  Overseas  Dominions  have  been  made  Honorary 
Fellows  during  their  residence  at  Oxford. 

ACCOUNTS. 

6.  The  Annual  Statement  of  Income  and  Expenditure,  together  with  the  Balance 
Sheet,  duly  certified  by  the  Auditors,  forms  an  annexure  to  this  Report.    The  annual 
statements  of  the  Institute  Branches  are  also  appended. 

The  total  income  of  the  Institute  for  the  year  amounted  to  £23,274  8s.  IQd.,  which 
shows  an  increase  over  1919  of  nearly  £3,400,  or  £1,750  after  deducting  the  amount 
received  for  the  voluntary  levy.  By  taking  all  life  subscriptions  and  entrance  fees  as 
income,  the  accounts  for  the  year  show  a  credit  balance  of  £520,  which  is  not  sufficient 
to  wipe  out  the  deficit  of  last  year,  £1,099  17s. 

NEW  PREMISES  AND  JUBILEE  FUND. 

7.  This  fund  has  now  (including  promises  still  to  be  redeemed)  reached  a  total  of 
£45,862,  against  £44,000  at  the  date  of  last  year's  report.     The  purchases  of  the 
freehold  and  leasehold  interests  in  Avenue  House  were  effected  at  a  total  cost  of 
£76,000,  thus  completing  the  site  which  is  required  for  the  new  building.     It  will 
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be  seen  that  the  fund  has  progressed  but  slowly,  as  is  perhaps  only  to  be  expected, 
in  view  of  the  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  amalgamation  scheme  and  the  general 
financial  depression  at  home  and  overseas.  On  the  other  hand,  no  special  efforts 
have  yet  been  made  to  invite  subscriptions  from  the  public  throughout  the  Empire, 
and  this  will  receive  early  attention. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  bank  overdraft  on  the  New  Premises  Fund  was  nearly 
£13,000  on  December  31,  and  as  some  large  capital  payments  are  due  at  the  end  of 
June  and  July  1921,  the  amount  will  be  considerably  increased  unless  large  donations 
are  received. 

8.  The  following  table  and  the  diagram  on  p.  269  show  the  increase  of  membership 
and  the  annual  income  in  each  year  since  the  foundation  of  the  Institute  : 


Date. 

Nnmber  of  Fellows, 
Associates,*  and 
Affiliated  M  embers.  f 

Annual  Income  (exclusive  of  Building  and 
Conversazione  Funds,  but  inclusive  of 
Life  Compositions  and  Entrance  Fees). 

To  June  11,  1869 

174 

£      s.    d. 
1,224  14    5 

1870 

275 

549  10     8 

1871 

210 

503  16    4 

1872 

271 

478  10    4 

1873 

349 

1,022     9     1 

1874 

420 

906  12  11 

1875 

551 

1,038  15    8 

1876 

627 

1,132     3     3 

1877 

717 

1,222  11     3 

1878 

796 

1,330  13  11 

1879 

981 

1,752  18    2 

1880 

1,131 

2,141     8  10 

1881 

1,376 

2,459  15     6 

1882 

1,613 

3,236     8    3 

1883 

1,959 

3,647  10    0 

1884 

2,306 

4.539    0  10\ 

1885 

2,587 

5,220  19     0 

1886 

2,880 

6,258  11     0 

To  Dec.  31,  1886 

3,005 

6,581     2     5 

1887 

3,125 

6,034     3    0 

1888 

3,221 

6,406  11     5 

a 

1889 

3,562 

7,738    7  11 

£ 

1890 

3,667 

6,919    7     6 

1 

1891 

3,782 

7,362     2  10 

iB 

1892 

3,775 

6,966  12    4 

-d 

1893 

3,749 

6,458  18     6 

*s 

1894 

3,757 

6,691  19    0 

1895 

3,767 

6,854     2  11 

- 

1896 

3,929 

7,315     5     9 

ll 

1897 

4,133 

7,588  16    7 

>& 

1898 

4,139 

7,114    4     2 

<s 

1899 

4,153 

7,053  10    2 

3 

1900 

4,208 

7,142     8     3 

•g 

1901 

4,228 

7,154     1     9 

B 

8 

1902 

4,407 

8,042     5     1 

W> 

1903 

4,460 

7,740    4    9 

d 

• 

1904 

4,472 

7,628  15     8 

W 

3 

1905 

4,491 

7,536  10    9 

§ 

1906 

4,487 

7,323     6     7 

i—  i 

1907 

4,437 

7,467  13     6 

1908 

4,438 

7,203     7     4 

1909* 

4,527 

7,434     6    7 

1910 

5,010 

8,275  16    O/ 

•  Associates  were  first  introduced  in  1909. 


t  Affiliated  members  were  first  introduced  in  1916. 

U 
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Comparative  Statement  of  Membership  and  Revenue — Continued  : 


Number  of  Fellows, 

Ann  a*)  Income  'exclnidTe  of  Bo  i  Ming  and 

Data. 

Associates,'  and 

Coaremazione  Funds,  bat  iucJusTeof 

Affiliated  Members^ 

Life  Compositions  and  Entrance  Fees). 

£        8.      d. 

To  Doc.  31,  1911 

6.608 

8,697  13     2 

1912 

7.177 

11,217  18     1 

1913 

9,088 

12,918  17     4 

1914 

10,126 

12,738  13    0 

1915 

10.904 

13.306  10    9\ 

1916f 

11,666 

14.831     8     1  1  Including 

1917 

12,117 

14.848  19     If     rents. 

1918 

13.733 

17.680  11     2) 

1919 

14.706 

19,899  14     7i  JExclud- 

1920 

16,164 

23,274    8  10  J  ing  rents. 

•  Associates  were  first  Introduced  in  1909.  t  Affiliated  members  were  first  introduced  in  1916. 

J  Rente  are  now  Included  in  the  New  Premises  Account. 


OBITUARY. 

9.  The  Council  have  to  record  with  great  regret  the  death  of  233  Fellows  and 
41  Associates  during  the  year  1920,  the  names  of  whom  have  been  regularly  published 
in  UNITED  EMPIRE.    They  include  the  following  Vice-President,  The  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Samuel  W.  Griffith,  G.C.M.G. ;    and  Councillor,  Robert  Littlejohn  (Honorary 
Treasurer). 

The  Council  further  deplore  the  death  of  the  following  Honorary  Corresponding 
Secretaries :  Harry  Gibson  (Cape  Town),  J.  Edwin  Thomas  (Adelaide),  Colonel 
Hon.  E.  G.  Prior  (Victoria,  B.C.),  H.  F.  Reeve,  C.M.G.  (Gambia) ;  also,  amongst 
others,  of  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Plunket,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.V.O.,  K.B.E.,  J.  S.  O'Halloran, 
C.M.G.  (formerly  Secretary),  Kaid  Sir  Harry  Maclean,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  James  Grant, 
M.D.,  K.C.M.G.,  Hon.  H.  B.  T.  Strangways,  Professor  Sir  T.  P.  Anderson  Stuart, 
M.D.,  Major  Sir  Hamilton  J.  Goold-Adams,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.  (Governor  of  Queensland), 
Hon.  Mr.  Justice  A.  Earnshaw,  C.  Sandbach  Parker,  C.B.E.,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  C.  G. 
Jackson,  G.  E.  Morrison,  M.D.,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Murray  of  Elibank,  W.  G. 
Lardner,  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Mather,  G.  A.  Talbot,  M.P.,  Thomas  Russell, 
Lieut.-Colonel  Sir  Gerard  Smith,  K.C.M.G.,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Glenconner,  Sir  A. 
Herbert  Dixon,  Bart.,  Sir  Charles  Bruce,  G.C.M.G.,  Hon.  Sir  Simon  Fraser,  George 
Adams. 

ELECTION  OF  VICE-PRESIDENTS  AND  COUNCILLORS. 

10.  The  following  Vice-Presidents  have  been  appointed  during  the  year  under  the 
provisions  of  Rule  26,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Fellows  :    H.H.  The  Sultan  of 
Perak,  K.C.M.G.,  Earl  Buxton,  G.C.M.G.,  Earl  of  Liverpool,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.B.E., 
Viscount  Novar,  G.C.M.G.,  Lord  Sinha,  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  L.  Stanley,  K.C.M.G.,  Rigl 
Hon  Sir.  Frederick  Lugard,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  D.S.O.,  Colonel  Hon.  Sir  James  Allen,  K.C.l 

The  following  Councillors  have  been  appointed  during  the  year  under  the  provisions 
of  Rule  26,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Fellows  :  Sir  Clement  Kinloch  Cooke, 
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K.B.E.,  M.P.  ;  Major  Sir  Humphrey  Leggett,  D.S.O.,  in  place  of  Mr.  A.  Moor-Radford, 
resigned,  and  Ivor  B.  Burnand,  Esq.,  to  succeed  Sir  George  Casson  "Walker,  K.C.S.I., 
as  representative  of  the  Sussex  Branch  upon  the  Council. 


DIAGRAM  OF  PROQBESS  SINCE  DATE  OF  FOUNDATION  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1920. 


1  1  6.000 


1868 


1878 


The  Council,  in  accordance  with  Rule  67,  submit  the  names  of  gentlemen  nominated 
to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  offices  of  Vice-Presidents  and  Councillors  : 

Vice-Presidents. — The  following  retire  pursuant  to  Rule  27,  and  are  eligible  for 
re-election :  Lord  Carmichael,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.M.G.,  Hon.  Sir  John  A. 
Cockburn,  M.D.,  K.C.M.G.,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  Admiral 
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the  Hon.  Sir  Edmund  R.  Fremantle,  G.C.B.,  C.M.G.,  Viscount  Gladstone,  G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G.,  G.B.E.,  Sir  H.  Rider  Haggard,  K.B.E.,  Viscount  Harcourt,  Lieut.-General 
Sir  Edward  T.  H.  Hutton,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G.,  Lord 
Lovat,  K.T.,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.V.O.,  C.B.,  D.S.O.,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  K.G.,  Viscount 
Milner,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  Earl  of  Rosebery,  E.G.,  K.T.,  Earl  of  Selborne,  K.G., 
G.C.M.G.,  Sir  Arthur  E.  Shipley,  G.B.E.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  Hon.  Sir  Josiah  H.  Symon, 
K.C.M.G.,  K.C.,  Sir  Herbert  Warren,  K.C.V.O. 

Honorary  Treasurer. — In  succession  to  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Littlejohn,  the  Council 
have  appointed  Sir  Frederick  Dutton  to  the  position  of  Honorary  Treasurer,  subject 
to  confirmation  by  the  Fellows. 

Councillors. — The  following  retire  pursuant  to  Rule  27,  and  are  not  eligible  for 
re-election  this  year :  Earl  Stanhope,  D.S.O.,  M.C.,  and  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Bull. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Rule  27,  the  Council  have  nominated  the 
following  gentlemen  to  fill  the  above  vacancies  :  Sir  Lawrence  A.  Wallace,  K.B.E. , 
General  Sir  F.  Reginald  Wingate,  Bart.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.V.O.,  G.B.E.,  K.C.M.G.,  D.S.O. 
Nominations  have  also  been  received  under  the  provisions  of  Rule  67  as  follows : 
Mr.  Herbert  W.  Ely  and  Mr.  D.  Hope  Johnston. 

MEETINGS. 

11.  The  Evening  and  Afternoon  Meetings  of  the  Institute  have  been  regularly 
held  at  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster,  and  the  Edward  VII.  Rooms,  Hotel  Victoria. 
The  Special  Christmas  Lectures  for  Young  People  were  very  successful.  The  following 
Papers  were  read  and  discussed  : 

"  The  Organisation  of  Migration  and  Settlement  within  the  Empire."  By 
Christopher  Tumor. — Chairman,  Sir  Rider  Haggard,  K.B.E. 

"  Universities  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States."  By  Sir  Arthur  Shipley, 
G.B.E.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.— Chairman,  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  Bart. 

"  Through  British  Columbia  by  Cinema."  Beauty  Spots,  Resources,  and 
Industries  of  the  Riviera  of  Canada.  Introduction  by  F.  C.  Wade,  K.C. — 
Chairman,  The  Hon.  Sir  George  Perley,  K.C.M.G. 

"  The  Cameroons."  By  L.  W.  G.  Malcolm. — Chairman,  Sir  Charles  Lucas, 
K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 

"  New  Zealand."  By  Miss  Francis  B.  Lysnar. — Chairman,  Sir  Charles 
Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 

"  The  Samoan  Mandate."  By  Colonel  the  Hon.  Sir  James  Allen,  K.C.B.— 
Chairman,  The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.B.E. 

"  Kenya  Colony :  Its  Present  Prospects  and  Future  Development."  By 
W.  S.  Bromhead. — Chairman,  Major  Sir  Humphrey  Leggett,  D.S.O. 

"  India  and  England  :  The  True  Tie  between  them."  By  Sir  Francis 
Younghusband,  K.C.S.I.,  K.C.I.E.— Chairman,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Car- 
michael,  G.C.S.L,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.M.G. 

"  The  Revival  of  the  West  Indies."    By  Sir  Edward  Davson.— Chaii 
Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 
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"  The  Spirit  of  Canada."  By  Ellis  T.  Powell,  D.Sc.,  LL.B.— Chairman, 
Sir  Campbell  Stuart,  K.B.E. 

"  Petroleum  Resources  of  the  British  Empire."  By  George  Ho  well,  F.G.S. 
—Chairman,  Sir  Frederick  W.  Black,  K.C.B. 

"  Australian  Openings  for  British  Settlers  and  Industries."  By  A.  H. 
Ashbolt. — Chairman,  The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Novar,  G.C.M.G. 

"  The  Future  of  Rhodesia."  By  Hamilton  Fyfe.— Chairman,  The  Right 
Hon.  Earl  Grey. 

"  Cotton  Growing  within  the  Empire."  By  J.  W.  McConnel. — Chairman, 
Sir  Henry  Birchenough,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G. 

"  British  Trade  Possibilities  in  Hong  Kong  and  South  China."  By  T.  B. 
Partington.— Chairman,  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Jordan,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.T.E., 
K.C.B.,  late  British  Minister  at  Peking. 

CHRISTMAS  LECTURES  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

"  Westminster  Abbey :  The  Story  of  the  Nation  as  enshrined  in  the 
Abbey,  and  its  National  Memorials."  By  S.  Hurst  Seager,  F.R.I. B.A. — 
Chairman,  The  Right  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  D.D.,  K.C.V.O. 

"  The  Story  of  South  Africa."  By  Graham  Botha. — Chairman,  Sir  Godfrey 
Lagden,  K.C.M.G. 

"  The  Islands  of  the  Pacific."  By  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Jersey. — 
Chairman,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 

MEETINGS  FOR  LADY  ASSOCIATES. 

12.  Joint  Meetings  of  Fellows  and  Associates  were  held  in  the  Library  and  the 
Smoking  Room  of  the  Institute  and  the  following  Papers  read  :  "  Cultured  Colonisa- 
tion— A  Woman's  Question."    By  Lady  Capel  Wolseley — Chairman,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Evelyn  Cecil,  C.B.E.     "  A  Family  House  for  Overseas  Visitors."    By  Mrs.  George 
Goch— Chairman,  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  K.C.M.G.,  K.B.E.     "  Malta  and  Sea  Power." 
By  Professor  Augusto  Bartolo,  LL.D. — Chairman,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 

LUNCHEONS. 

13.  Luncheons  have  been  given  in  honour  of  The  Hon.  Sir  Charles  G.  Wade,  K.C., 
and  Lieut.-Colonel  Sir  Thomas  B.  Robinson,  K.C.M.G.,  K.B.E.,  on  their  retirement 
from  the  offices  of  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales  and  Agent-General  for  Queens- 
land respectively,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  presiding ;   and  of  the  Hon. 
Sir  Thomas  Mackenzie,  G.C.M.G.,  on  his  retirement  as  High  Commissioner  for  New 
Zealand,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G.,  presiding. 

H.R.H.  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught,  K.G.,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  Governor- 
General  of  South  Africa,  was  entertained  at  a  luncheon  with  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Forster,  G.C.M.G.,  Governor-General  of  Australia;  The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of 
Stradbroke,  C.B.,  C.V.O.,  Governor  of  Victoria,  with  Lieut.-Col.  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
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Matthew  Nathan,  G.C.M.G.,  Governor  of  Queensland  ;  and  the  Hon.  John  Dowsley 
Reid,  Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals,  Canada.  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G., 
Chairman  of  the  Council,  presided  on  each  occasion. 

ANNUAL  RECEPTION  AND  DINNERS. 

14.  The  Annual  Reception  took  place  on  June  29,  at  the  Natural  History  Museum, 
South  Kensington,  and  was  well  attended.  The  string  band  of  the  Royal  Artillery 
performed  in  the  Main  Hall,  and  an  excellent  concert,  organised  by  Mr.  Mavon  Ibbs, 
was  given  in  the  Reptile  Gallery.  The  guests  were  received  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  and  a  large  gathering  of  Vice-Presidents  and  Councillors. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  informal  dinners  were  given  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  before  the  evening  meetings  at  the  Central  Hall. 
Later  on  the  usual  Institute  dinners  were  resumed  at  the  Edward  VII.  Rooms,  Hotel 
Victoria.  The  first  dinner  of  the  Session  1920-1921  was  held  on  November  2,  when 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  presided,  and  at  the  subsequent  meeting  (as  recorded 
above)  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  took  the  chair,  and  Col.  Sir  James  Allen  (High  Com 
missioner  for  New  Zealand)  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Samoan  Mandate." 

THE  LIBRARY. 

15.  The  numbers  of  books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  added  to  the  Library  during  the  year 
has  been  9,435,  of  which  8,328  were  donations  and  1,107  were  purchased.  These 
compare  with  7,783  and  5,439  in  1919  and  1918  respectively.  The  number  of  news.- 
papers  and  periodicals  received  was  956,  totalling  some  69,459  separate  parts  during 
the  year. 

The  Library  has  now  returned  to  normal  conditions,  and  much  of  the  work  that  was 
necessarily  left  undone  during  the  war  has  been  completed.  The  card  catalogue 
has  been  kept  up  to  date,  and  a  specially  useful  section  has  been  found  to  be  the 
division  devoted  to  agricultural  products,  tropical  and  other,  which  has  often  re- 
vealed information  on  subjects  of  particular  interest  to  inquirers.  In  this  connection 
attention  is  specially  called  to  the  Economics  side  of  the  Library,  and  its  great  value 
in  connection  with  all  matters  concerning  the  extension  of  trade  and  commerce  within 
the  British  Empire. 

The  historical  collections  of  the  Library  have  been  extensively  used  by  students 
and  other  inquirers,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  the  members  of 
the  staffs  of  the  new  Compulsory  Day  Continuation  Schools  are  permitted  the  use 
of  the  Library  under  certain  conditions.  This  is  an  extension  of  the  arrangements 
previously  made  for  admitting  Rhodes  Scholars  and  other  students  to  the  use  of  the 
Library.  The  Council  feel  that  in  extending  these  privileges  to  those  who  are  engaged 
in  educational  work,  the  resources  of  the  Library  will  become  more  widely  known 
and  the  many  advantages  it  offers  will  be  more  fully  utilised  and  appreciated. 

Certain  lectures  have  been  held  in  the  Library,  notably  one  by  Dr.  Augusto  Bartolo, 
of  the  University  of  Malta,  on  "  Malta  and  Sea  Power."     A  meeting  of  the  Princij 
of  the  Day  Continuation  Schools  was  also  held,  when  an  address  was  given  by 
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Charles  Lucas  ;  and  there  was  also  a  meeting  of  students  attending  the  classes  in 
library  economics  in  connection  with  the  University  of  London,  when  the  Librarian 
gave  an  address  on  the  resources  of  the  Library  and  explained  the  methods  of  working. 

Numerous  inquiries  have  been  received  from  various  commercial  associations 
and  from  other  bodies  and  individuals,  and  the  resources  of  the  Library  have  been 
used  in  connection  with  such  inquiries.  In  particular  there  has  been  close  co-opera- 
tion between  the  Empire  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  and  the  Library  ;  and  rela- 
tions have  been  maintained  with  the  Institut  Colonial  International  at  Brussels,  the 
Librarian  having  given  information  regarding  British  administrative  practice  and 
other  subjects  connected  with  colonisation. 

Amongst  the  donations  received  special  mention  should  be  made  of  a  series  of 
most  valuable  volumes  presented  by  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.  The 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  has  also  promised  to  send  the  whole 
of  its  publications.  The  Parliamentary  Hansard  of  the  United  Kingdom,  formerly 
presented  by  the  late  Lord  Plunket,  is  now  being  presented  through  the  agency  of 
Lord  Morris  and  Lord  Carmichael.  Numerous  donations  have  been  received  from 
private  individuals  and  from  societies.  Of  the  latter,  284  send  their  publications 
to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  The  thanks  of  the  Council  are  accorded  to  these 
donors  for  their  generous  support  of  the  Library,  and  to  various  British  Government 
Departments,  Overseas  and  Foreign  Governments,  .and  to  the  Indian  Government 
for  the  publications  that  have  been  sent.  The  Council  also  greatly  appreciate  the 
action  of  the  proprietors  of  certain  newspapers  in  forwarding  their  periodicals  to  the 
Institute,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  production  has  so  greatly 
increased  during  recent  years.  The  majority  of  the  newspapers  published  overseas  are 
subsequently  sent  to  the  British  Museum. 

Water-colour  drawings  of  Constantinople  and  Ctesiphon,  painted  by  themselves, 
have  been  presented  by  Colonel  G.  W.  R.  Jenkins  and  Mr.  Ernest  Boose,  and  various 
pictures,  prints,  and  photographs  by  other  donors. 

"  UNITED  EMPIRE." 

16.  The  Journal  has  been  edited  during  the  past  year  by  Sir  Harry  Wilson  and 
Mr.  Edward  Salmon,  who  succeeded  to  the  position  of  Editor  held  by  Mr.  Montague 
Bell  with  distinction  for  the  years    1916-1919.    Mr.  Salmon  has  thrown  himself 
with  enthusiasm  into  the  work,  and  has  secured  the  co-operation  of  several  new  writers 
of  repute.    The  increase  in  the  size  of  the  Journal  sanctioned  by  the  Council  has 
enabled  the  Editors  to  find  room  for  a  larger  number  of  articles,  and  to  give  addi- 
tional space  to  reports  of  the  various  activities  of  the  Institute.     The  income  from 
advertisements   shows  a   further  improvement,  the  total  for  1920  being  £1,611,  as 
against  £1,479  in  1919. 

RELATIONS  WITH  OTHER  SOCIETIES. 

17.  Owing  to  the  prolonged  negotiations  for  amalgamation  with  the  Overseas 
Club  and  Patriotic  League  the  meetings  of  the  Standing  Committee,  which  also  repre- 
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sents  the  Victoria  League,  were  suspended  during  the  year  under  review,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  they  will  now  be  resumed  and  take  place  at  more  frequent  intervals  than 
formerly. 

Quite  recently  the  Council,  at  the  request  of  its  founder,  the  Earl  of  Meath,  has 
decided  to  take  over  the  Empire  Movement,  which  has  done  so  much  both  at  home 
and  overseas  to  promote  the  celebration  of  Empire  Day  (May  24),  and  this 
new  departure  will  be  signalised  by  a  special  Empire  Day  Dinner  to  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Cecil  on  that  day,  when  the  Earl  of  Meath  will  be  the  guest  of  the  Council. 

FINANCE  AND  GENERAL  PURPOSES  COMMITTEE. 

18.  This  Committee,  which  i  s  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  Executive  of  the  Insti- 
tute, has  met  regularly  throughout  the  year,  and  has  materially  lightened  the  labours 
of  the  Council.     It  deals  fortnightly  with  all  questions,  reporting  to  the  Council  and 
reserving  for  them  the  final  decision  on  matters  of  importance  and  high  policy.     Sir 
Godfrey  Lagden,  who  was  its  Chairman  during  the  last  five  years,  has  continued  by 
general  request  to  hold  the  position  after  assuming  the  duties  of  Chairman  of  the 
Council. 

ORGANISATION  SUB-COMMITTEE. 

19.  In  January  the  Organisation  Committee  at  several  meetings  took  into  con- 
sideration a  resolution  passed  by  the  Council  in  the  previous  October  that,  in  view  of 
the  expanse  incurred  in  starting  and  maintaining  Branches,  the  whole  question  of 
stimulating  Branch  activities  and  increasing  Branch  membership  should  be  the  subject 
of  recommendation  by  the  Committee.     The  Committee  reported  that  if  Branches 
were  costly  in  their  inauguration  and  early  stages,  they  should  be  a  source  of  strength 
in  their  later  developments,  and  in  any  case  they  were,  if  actively  .carried  on,  helping 
forward  the  great  work  for  which  the  Institute  was  founded.     The  Committee  agreed 
that  active  propaganda  and  recruiting  should  be  concentrated  for  a  time  in  the  City 
of  London,  where  membership   is  much  below  what  it  should   be  at  the   heart  of 
the  Empire.    A  London  campaign  was  therefore  started  at  a  well-attended  meeting, 
arranged   by  Major  J.  R.  Boose,  the  Institute's  Chief  Travelling   Commissioner, 
at  the  Mansion  House  (by  kind  permission  of  the  Lord  Mayor)  on  April  16,  when 
Lord  Milner,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  was  present  and  delivered  an 
important  speech,  commending  the  work  of  the  Institute  to  the  City,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  made  the  first  announcement  as  to  the  Imperial  Conference  to  be  held 
in  1921.     The  High  Commissioners  for  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  Sir 
Charles  Lucas  and  Sir  George  Parkin,  also  spoke  in  support.     A  second  meeting 
was  held  with  the  approval  of  the  Baltic  Committee  (whose  Chairman  presided) 
at  the  Baltic  on  June  25,  when  Sir  George  Parkin  and  Sir  George  McLaren  Brown 
gave  short  addresses  on  "  The  meaning  of  the  Empire  to  the  merchants  of  London,." 
These  meetings  have  been  followed  by  gratifying  additions  to  the  roll  of  London 
Fellows,  largely  owing  to  the  efforts  of  Sir  Frederick  Dutton  and  Sir  Charles  McLeod, 
well  seconded  by  the  Assistant  Travelling  Commissioner,  Mr.  Neville  Edwards. 
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Lieut. -General  Sir  Bevan  Edwards,  who  had  been  Chairman  of  the  Organisation 
Committee  from  its  inception  in  1915,  feeling  that  he  could  no  longer  give  the 
attention  to  its  work  which  he  wished  and  thought  necessary,  resigned,  and  in  October 
the  Committee  was  reconstituted  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Sir  Frederick  Dutton, 
as  the  Organisation  Sub-Committee  of  the  Finance  and  General  Purposes  Committee. 
At  its  first  meeting  and  subsequently,  the  details  of  a  proposed  tour  by  Major  J.  R. 
Boose,  which  had  been  approved  by  the  Finance  and  General  Purposes  Committee, 
were  considered  and  elaborated,  and  Major  Boose  left  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
at  the  end  of  November.  As  the  result  of  the  tour  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  the 
Institute's  position  and  membership  in  Australasia  will  be  much  strengthened. 

During  the  year  suggestions  for  the  formation  of  new  Branches  came  from  Oxford, 
Gisborne  (N.Z.),  Cape  Town,  Singapore,  Mauritius,  and  elsewhere.  The  only  new 
Branch,  however,  definitely  incorporated  in  1920  was  Melbourne  (Victoria),  on  the 
energetic  initiative  of  Sir  James  Barrett.  The  Christchurch  (Canterbury,  N.Z.) 
Branch  was  formally  recognised  as  from  the  date  of  its  inauguration.  The  provision 
of  local  quarters,  on  which  the  success  of  Branches  both  at  home  and  overseas  largely 
depends,  has  been  partially  met,  as  appears  in  the  subjoined  reports. 


UNITED  KINGDOM. 

BRISTOL. 

The  Bristol  Branch  again  has  a  record  of  steady  progress  to  show.  The  number 
of  members  has  increased,  and  most  successful  meetings  and  gatherings  have  been 
held.  During  the  year  Sir  Thomas  Lennard,  the  patriotic  Chairman  and  founder  of 
the  Branch,  received  the  honour  of  Knighthood.  The  Council  welcome  this  opportunity 
of  offering  their  congratulations  on  this  well-deserved  recognition  of  valuable  services 
to  the  Empire.  The  programme  of  papers  and  discussions  has  included  "  The  Romance 
of  Empire,"  by  Mr.  Edward  Salmon,  "  Bristol's  Part  in  Empire  Building,"  by  Mr. 
G.  F.  Stone,  and  "  Union  and  Strength,"  by  Lieut. -Col.  L.  S.  Amery,  M.P.  In  addition 
the  usual  entertainment  of  Cadets,  Scouts,  and  Girl  Guides  was  held  on  May  24  to 
celebrate  Empire  Day. 

The  Essay  Competition  has  again  proved  successful.  The  subject  chosen  was  "  The 
Comparative  Values  of  our  Colonies  as  Fields  for  Emigration."  The  examiners  note 
that  though  the  number  of  entries  was  small  the  standard  was  unusually  high. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

As  in  1919,  this  Branch  reports  that  there  is  nothing  of  importance  to  record.  The 
year  has  been  a  quiet  one,  but  the  members  of  the  Branch  Council  are  not  now  so 
much  engaged  as  they  were  during  the  war.  In  December  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  delivery  of  four  lectures,  to  be  given  to  secondary  scholars  in  January  1921. 
It  is  hoped  that  arrangements  for  further  lectures  may  be  made  during  the  current 
year. 

MANCHESTER. 

The  protracted  efforts  to  secure  accommodation  for  the  Branch  Headquarters  have 
proved  successful,  and  on  June  1,  1920,  the  offices  at  44  Spring  Gardens  were  taken 
over.  The  building  contains  a  Reading  Room,  which  is  open  for  the  use  of  members 
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of  the  Institute.  The  following  papers  have  been  read  at  meetings  held  in  consulta- 
tion and  co-operation  with  the  University  of  Manchester :  "  Tropical  Africa  from  a 
Business  Man's  Point  of  View,"  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  G.C.M.G.,  "  The  Financial  Problems 
of  British  Indian  Trade,"  and  "  The  Political  Position  in  India,"  by  Lord  Meston, 
K.C.S.I.,  and  "The  British  Empire  and  the  League  of  Nations,"  by  Sir  Richard 
Lodge.  These  papers  are  summarised  in  the  present  issue  of  UNITED  EMPIRE. 


BIRMINGHAM. 

The  activities  of  this  Branch  have  been  mainly  restricted  to  conveying  trade 
information  to  correspondents  abroad.  It  is  hoped  that  lectures  will  be  arranged  and 
that  Birmingham  will  find  premises  so  that  the  Branch  in  this  important  centre,  with 
its  Imperial  traditions,  may  take  rank  with  others  in  activity  and  success. 

HANTS  AND  DORSET. 

During  the  year  the  Branch  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  Bournemouth  Natural 
Science  Society,  at  a  rental  of  £50,  a  Council  Room,  a  Secretary's  Room,  and  the  use 
of  a  large  hall  for  lectures.  The  rooms  have  been  furnished  by  the  generosity  of 
members.  The  Council  Room  is  named  The  Arundel  Room,  in  recognition  of  the 
offer  made  by  Mrs.  Aris  to  give  £100  towards  the  furnishing  of  a  room  in  memory 
of  her  father,  the  late  Mr.  J.  T.  Arundel,  who  had  been  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute 
for  more  than  forty  years.  Sir  Daniel  Morris,  K.C.M.G.,  was  elected  President  of  the 
Branch  for  the  year,  Mr.  J.  R.  Brazier,  Chairman  of  Council,  and  Dr.  W.  C.  Boul. 
Honorary  Secretary.  In  May  Sir  Bickham  Sweet-Escott  was  elected  a  Vice-President. 
The  honour  of  Knighthood  was  conferred  on  Major  Sir  George  Dolby,  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  Branch.  Lectures  were  delivered  on  "Formosa,"  by  Mr.  J.  R. 
Brazier ;  on  "  Trinidad  and  Tobago,"  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Freeman,  the  Director  of  Agri- 
culture at  Trinidad ;  and  on  "  India  and  the  Man  that  mattered  there,"  by  Sir  Sidney 
Low. 

The  Branch  has  during  the  year  sustained  the  loss  of  its  late  Hon.  Treasurer, 
Dr.  de  Castro,  Sir  William  Mather,  Mr.  J.  E.  Liddiard,  Mr.  E.  B.  Benest,  Mr.  James 
Gray,  Lady  Morison  Bell,  and  of  Lady  Russell-Cotes,  whose  death  has  since  been  followed 
by  that  of  her  distinguished  husband,  Sir  Merton  Russell-Cotes. 

SUSSEX. 

This  Branch,  which,  like  Bristol,  has  the  advantage  of  possessing  a  beautiful  building, 
the  gift  of  Lady  Boyle,  has  facilities  for  the  development  of  a  great  centre  under 
most  favourable  conditions.  The  Council  are  hopeful  that  it  may  soon  prove  an  active 
and  prosperous  sphere  of  movement.  It  is  therefore  matter  for  regret  that  the  number 
of  Fellows  of  this  Branch  has  been  reduced  by  thirty-one  during  the  year,  the  number 
of  Associates  remaining  the  same,  and  that  there  has  been  a  deficit  on  the  year's 
working,  in  spite  of  a  satisfactory  response  to  the  appeal  for  a  voluntary  levy 
from  members  of  the  Branch.  The  Council  in  the  circumstances  have  agreed  to  grant  a 
loan  to  cover  this  actual  deficit,  and  the  Branch  have  decided  that  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Branch  an  additional  annual  subscription  of  105.  (W.  is  to  be  paid  by  all  members 
of  the  Branch  who  are  Associates  of  the  Institute.  The  rules  of  the  Branch  have 
been  altered  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  equal  voting  powers  in  the  government  of  the 
Branch  to  all  its  members,  whether  Fellows  or  Associates  of  the  Institute.  A  numl 
of  interesting  lectures  have  been  given,  including  those  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas  on 
"  The  Evolution  of  Empire,"  by  Mr.  Percy  Martindale  on  "  Syria,  Past  and  Present,"  and 
on  South  Africa  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Tatlow. 
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LIVERPOOL. 

It  has  not  yet  been  found  possible  to  secure  suitable  accommodation  for  the  pro- 
vision of  a  Club,  Reading  Room,  and  Library,  but  by  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Elder, 
Dempster  &  Co.,  an  excellent  office  has  been  obtained  in  Colonial  House,  Water  Street. 
If  this  difficulty  can  be  surmounted  it  is  thought  that  good  progress  may  be  made 
•with  this  Branch.  A  most  successful  luncheon  meeting  was  held  on  November  17, 
when  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  gave  an  address  on  the  administrative  problems  connected 
with  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  and  the  Pacific  Islands  under  the  control  of  the 
government  of  that  Dominion.  Sir  George  Parkin  continued  the  discussion,  and  after- 
wards spoke  with  Mr.  Edward  Salmon  at  the  Exchange  Newsroom  to  a  large  gathering 
of  members. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

It  has  to  be  regretfully  admitted  that  the  progress  of  the  Cambridgeshire  Branch 
has  not  been  what  had  been  hoped  and  expected.  Owing  to  financial  difficulties  the 
Club-house  in  St.  Edward's  Passage,  which  was  much  needed  by  King's  College,  in 
view  of  the  great  shortage  of  accommodation  in  the  University,  has  had  to  be  closed, 
and  the  furniture  sold  in  part  settlement  of  the  Institute's  loan  to  the  Branch.  The 
Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  L.  W.  G.  Malcolm,  was  forced  through  pressure  of  work  to  resign, 
and  no  new  Hon.  Secretary  has  yet  been  appointed.  The  thanks  of  the  Council  are 
due  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  Lieut. -Colonel  Apthorp  Webb,  M.R.C.S.,  who  has  given  much 
time  and  attention  to  its  affairs.  It  is  intended,  in  the  course  of  the  present  year, 
to  reorganise  the  Branch  on  somewhat  different  lines,  and  Sir  Arthur  Shipley  (the 
Master  of  Christ's  College)  will  continue  to  give  it  his  valuable  support  as  Chairman. 

SHEFFIELD. 

This  Branch  now  consists  of  123  members,  most  of  whom  are  Fellows.  The  prospects 
for  the  future  are  hopeful,  though  during  the  past  year  the  local  industries  have  been  passing 
through  a  difficult  period,  which  has  necessarily  affected  the  position  of  the  Branch.  Some 
interesting  lectures  have  been  held  in  connection  with  the  University,  the  most  successful 
of  which  was  that  on  South  Africa,  by  Mr.  Tatlow.  The  Branch  works  in  close  co-operation 
with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  University,  an  arrangement  which  should  prove 
advantageous  to  the  interests  of  the  Institute. 

During  the  year  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute  visited  the  Branches  at  Leicester, 
Brighton,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Cambridge,  and  held  consultations  with  the  local 
committees  in  each  case.  He  subsequently  presented  a  report  to  the  Council. 


OVERSEAS. 
BUENOS  ALRES. 

The  Local  Committee  of  this  Branch  has  shown  its  accustomed  activity,  and  during 
the  year  has  sent  home  the  names  of  some  thirty-five  residents  in  Argentina  for 
Fellowship.  This  is  the  more  gratifying  as  early  in  the  year  the  Branch  lost  the 
good  offices  of  its  Chairman,  Mr.  H.  G.  Mackie,  C.B.E.,  H.B.  Majesty's  Consul- General, 
who  has  been  appointed  to  a  similar  position  in  Paris.  Mr.  Mackie,  during  his  chair- 
manship, greatly  assisted  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  William  Warden,  in  making 
the  Branch  a  centre  of  hospitality  and  welcome  to  all  British  visitors  to  the  Argentine. 

CANTERBURY  (N.Z.). 

In  succession  to  the  late  Sir  John  Dennistoun,  Mr.  G.  S.  Raymond,  K.C.,  was 
elected  President  with  a  strong  Committee,  including  Mr.  J.  H.  Rhodes,  the  Honorary 
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.Secretary,  Mr.  George  Jameson,  Honorary  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  Basil  Seth -Smith,  the 
Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Institute.  One  of  the  chief  functions  of  the 
year  was  the  luncheon  given  to  the  Hon.  Sir  James  Allen  on  his  departure  to  take  up 
his  duties  as  High  Commissioner  in  London. 

VICTORIA  (AUSTRALIA). 

This  Branch  was  founded  as  the  result  of  a  meeting  held  in  Melbourne  in  August. 
Sir  James  W.  Barrett,  M.D.,  K.B.E.,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  to  whose  energy  the  Branch  owes 
its  existence,  became  President,  and  with  him  were  associated  many  well-known 
Victorians  anxious  to  concentrate  their  efforts  in  the  cause  of  United  Empire.  The 
meetings  already  held,  including  one  at  which  Sir  James  Barrett  discussed  the  British 
Empire  in  its  relation  to  the  League  of  Nations,  give  promise  of  much  useful  work  in 
Victoria. 

VANCOUVER  ISLAND  (BRITISH  COLUMBIA). 

This  Branch  has  lost  its  Honorary  Vice-President,  His  Honour  the  Lieut. -Governor 
Colonel  E.  G.  Prior,  by  death,  and  the  Honorary  Secretary-Treasurer,  Major  H.  W.  M. 
Rolston,  has  had  to  resign  this  position  as  he  has  gone  to  reside  at  Stewart,  B.C. 


BRITISH  GUIANA. 

The  President  of  the  Branch  is  H.E.  Sir  Wilfred  Collett,  K.C.M.G.,  and  the  Vice-Presidents 
are  Sir  Charles  Cox,  K.C.M.G.,  and  Sir  Charles  Major.  The  Hon.  A.  P.  Sherlock,  M.C.P., 
is  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  Mr.  J.  B.  Cassels,  M.B.E.,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Branch, 
and  Mr.  W.  J.  Gilchrist  and  the  ^Hon.  Dr.  J.  J.  Nunan,  are  Joint  Hon.  Corresponding 
Secretaries  of  the  Institute. 

IMPERIAL  STUDIES  COMMITTEE. 

20.  The  Imperial  Studies  Committee  has  maintained  its  activities  during  the 
past  year.  It  has  been  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  two  members  :  Mr.  J. 
Fairgrieve,  M.A.,  of  the  Geographical  Association,  and  Mr.  F.  S.  Scruby,  M.A.,  H.M. 
Inspector  of  Schools.  Sir  Charles  Lucas  has  retained  the  post  of  Chairman.  On  the 
return  of  Dr.  Newton — to  whom  congratulations  are  due  on  his  appointment  as  First 
Professor  of  Imperial  History  in  the  University  of  London — from  a  tour  of  the 
Universities  in  Canada,  Australia,  and  the  United  States,  Sub-Committee  A,  which 
deals  with  University  education,  was  reconstituted,  and  now  consists  of  Professor 
Newton  (Chairman),  Professor  Coupland,  Mr.  H.  Gunn,  and  Professor  A.  W.  Kirkaldy, 
with  power  of  co -option.  The  Sub-Committee  has  drawn  up  regulations  for  the 
future  award  of  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  and  organised  a 
successful  afternoon  Reception  to  students  from  the  Overseas  Empire  and  the  United 
States  working  in  the  University  of  London,  reported  in  this  issue  of  UNITED  EMPIRE. 
The  personnel  of  Sub-Committee  B,  for  Secondary  and  Continuation  Education, 
remains  the  same  as  last  year  :  Mr.  C.  H.  K.  Marten  (Chairman),  Mr.  C.  Blakiston, 
Miss  Escott,  Mr.  J.  B.  Johnson,  Mr.  M.  J.  Rendall,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hewitt  (Secretary). 
Considerable  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  work  of  Continuation  Schools,  and  on 
November  26  a  meeting,  preceded  by  a  tea  and  Reception,  was  held  in  the  Library  of 
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the  Institute,  at  which  the  recently  appointed  Principals  of  the  New  Day  Continuation 
Schools  under  the  London  County  Council  were  present;  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  Miss 
Drayton,and  Dr.  Grice  spoke  of  the  work  of  the  Imperial  Studies  Committee  of  the 
Koyal  Colonial  Institute,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  curricula  of  the  new  schools 
would  be  framed  with  due  regard  to  the  pupils  as  future  citizens  of  the  Empire.  After 
the  speeches  the  guests  inspected  with  interest  exhibits  of  pamphlets,  maps,  and  slides 
from  the  Visual  Instruction  Committee,  the  Victoria  League,  and  the  various  High 
Commissioners,  and  were  shown  over  the  Institute  building.  Special  thanks  are 
due  to  the  Librarian,  Mr.  Lewin,  for  arranging  a  special  display  of  books  on  the  Empire. 
Mr.  B.  Ingram,  Organiser  of  Continuation  Schools  under  the  London  County  Council, 
moved  a  vote  of  thanks  on  behalf  of  the  visitors,  who  have  all  accepted  the  Honorary 
Fellowship  of  the  Institute  for  one  year. 

Early  in  the  year,  on  the  initiative  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Worsfold,  who  acted  as  Organiser 
of  the  Imperial  Studies  Committee  while  Professor  Newton  was  away,  an  invitation 
to  become  "  external  "  members  of  the  Committee  was  sent  to  Directors  of  Public 
Instruction  in  India  and  various  Colonies,  and  was  cordially  accepted  in  every  case. 
These  gentlemen  correspond  with  the  Committee  and  also  attend  its  meetings  when 
on  leave  in  England.  In  this  way  the  Committee  has  been  brought  more  closely  in 
touch  with  education  in  the  outer  Empire.  The  Directors  of  Education  have  in 
some  cases  furnished  the  names  of  educational  officers  who  are  willing  to  lecture  on 
their  Colonies  on  the  invitation  of  the  Imperial  Studies  Committee.  About  a  dozen 
such  lectures  have  already  been  given  in  various  parts  of  the  country  to  meetings 
of  teachers,  at  the  request  of  the  secretaries  of  local  Associations  of  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers.  Much  importance  is  attached  to  this  new  departure. 

The  demand  for  lecturers  from  the  "  Panel  of  Lecturers  on  Imperial  Subjects  " 
has  been  less  than  in  previous  years,  owing  to  the  gratifying  fact  that  the  Universities 
are  themselves  carrying  on  the  work  inaugurated  by  the  Committee,  and  are  now 
arranging  courses  of  lectures  on  Imperial  subjects  given  by  their  own  staff.  Nevertheless, 
some  twenty -four  lectures,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Imperial  Studies  Committee,  have 
been  given  in  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Sheffield,  and  at  the  University 
Colleges  of  Nottingham,  S.  Wales,  N.  Wales,  Exeter,  and  the  Technical  College, 
Loughborough.  A  course  of  Christmas  lectures  to  juveniles  was  also  arranged 
at  Leicester. 

Evidence  having  come  to  hand  of  a  demand  for  lectures  on  the  Empire  of  a  less 
academic  nature  than  those  referred  to  above,  a  new  "  General  Panel  of  Lecturers  " 
is  being  drawn  up  by  a  Sub-Committee,  whose  Chairman  is  Mr.  J.  B.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Worsfold,  at  the  request  of  the  Committee,  wrote  an  admirable  resume  of  its 
aims  and  methods,  which  has  been  printed  as  a  leaflet,  entitled  "  The  Imperial  Studies 
Committee  :  What  it  is  and  What  it  does." 

Reference  has  been  already  made  to  the  work  of  Sub-Committees  A  and  B  ;  the 
other  Sub-Committees  have  been  equally  active.  The  membership  of  Sub-Committee 
C  (Elementary  Education  and  Training  Colleges)  is  as  follows  :  Mr.  J.  B.  Johnson 
(Chairman),  Mr.  C.  W.  Crook,  Miss  Drayton,  Mr.  Jacob,  Mrs.  Malcolm,  Mr.  J.  A. 
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White,  Dr.  J.  W.  Grice  (Secretary).  Its  chief  work  has  been  the  inauguration  of 
Study  Circles  in  Imperial  History. 

The  Visual  Instruction  Committee,  constituted  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Visual 
Instruction  Committee  of  the  Colonial  Office,  comprises  the  following  members  : 
Miss  Drayton,  Secretary  of  the  Victoria  League  (Chairman) ;  Mr.  C.  Blakiston,  Mr. 
H.  Warre  Cornish,  Mr.  J.  Fairgrieve,  Mr.  J.  B.  Johnson,  Mr.  C.  H.  K.  Marten,  Miss 
McCallen,  Mr.  M.  J.  Kendall,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hewitt  (Secretary).  The  Committee  now 
possesses  an  almost  complete  set  of  slides  and  lectures  on  the  Empire,  some  of  which 
were  very  kindly  presented  by  Lord  Meath.  These  slides  are  housed  at  the  Visual 
Instruction  Slide  Depot,  22  Eccleston  Square,  S.W.  1,  and  are  loaned  to  schools  free 
of  charge.  Arrangements  are  in  hand  for  revising  the  lectures  and  slides  and  bringing 
them  up  to  date.  Mr.  J.  A.  White  is  revising  the  United  Kingdom  set ;  Mr.  Marten 
has  written  two  lectures  on  India,  Mr.  Blakiston  a  lecture  on  New  Zealand,  Miss 
Durham  two  lectures  on  Canada,  and  the  South  African  slides  and  lectures  have  been 
submitted  to  experts  in  South  Africa. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  number  of  attendances  at  Committee  meetings 
has  been  most  satisfactory. 

"  THE  EMPIRE  AT  WAB." 

The  first  preliminary  volume  of  the  "  Empire  at  War  "  is  now  passing  through  the 
press  and  will  be  published  later  in  the  year.  The  four  subsequent  volumes  are 
far  advanced,  but  the  whole  work  will  hardly  be  finally  completed  within  less  than 
two  to  three  years  hence.  The  mass  of  material  has  proved  infinitely  greater  than 
when  the  enterprise,  five  years  ago,  first  commended  itself  to  the  Council ;  but  when 
carried  through  it  promises  to  be  a  standard  record  of  the  Overseas  Empire  during 
the  war. 

ESSAY  COMPETITION. 

21.  The  Essay  Competition  for  the  Schools  of  the  Empire  for  1920  proved  highly 
successful,  522  essays  being  sent  in  as  against  424  in  1919.     The  Silver  Medal  (Class  A) 
was  won  by  Robert  Wilby  Kershaw,  Latymer  Upper  School,  Hammersmith,  with  an 
essay  on  "  Trace  the  Causes  of  the  War  of  American  Independence,"  and  the  Bronze 
Medal  (Class  B)  by  John  Edward  Sewell,  of  the  same  school,  on  the  subject  of  "  The 
Life  and  Work  of  Cecil  Rhodes  as  an  Empire  Builder."     It  is  interesting  to  record  that 
a  student  in  Tasmania  was  bracketed  equal  for  the  second  prize  in  Class  B,  and  essays 
from  Omaru,  (New  Zealand)  and  Salisbury  (Rhodesia)  received  honourable  mention. 
The  thanks  of  the  Council  are  due  to  Mr.  Hugh  Egerton  for  adjudging  the  medals 
and  prizes. 

TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY  COMMITTEE. 

22.  The  Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Ben.  H.  Morgan  until  June, 
and  subsequently  under  that  of  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  met  regularly  throughout  the 
year,  and  has  been  engaged  upon  a  steady  volume  of  work  during  the  period.     No 
special  meetings  were  convened  nor  any  sub-committees  appointed  during  1920, 
but  the  Committee  have  kept  constantly  in  view  several  important  subjects,  man) 
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of  which  had  already  received  special  and,  in  some  cases,  initial  treatment  at  their 
hands.     Among  these  subjects  may  be  mentioned  : 

Empire  telegraphic  communications  ;  Empire  shipping  ;  through  Bills  of 
Lading  ;  uniform  commercial  law  throughout  the  Empire  ;  patent  laws  ; 
uniform  Customs  procedure  ;  the  conditions  of  British  subjects  in  foreign 
countries,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Committee  have  continued  to  take  a  keen  interest  in  trade  and  industrial 
exhibitions  held  in  London,  and  were  specially  represented  at  the  Canadian  Industries 
Exhibition  at  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  Hall  in  June,  while  attention  was  also  devoted 
to  the  Motor  Exhibition  and  the  Efficiency  Exhibition. 

The  scheme  initiated  by  the  Committee  for  obtaining  training  in  British  factories 
and  businesses  for  industrial  and  commercial  students  from  our  Overseas  Dominions 
has  been  proceeded  with.  Suitable  positions  have  been  secured  for  several  well- 
qualified  candidates,  but  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
this  direction,  due  in  some  measure  to  the  general  feeling  of  industrial  unrest  which 
is  at  present  permeating  British  trade  and  commerce,  to  the  serious  decline  in 
output,  and  to  the  large  absorption  of  ex-officers  and  men  which  was  a  feature 
of  the  remedial  steps  taken  to  re-establish  peace  conditions.  The  scheme,  however, 
is  a  permanent  one,  and  the  value  of  the  service  should  be  progressive. 

As  a  result  of  action  specially  taken  by  the  Committee,  a  valuable  selection  of 
hardwoods  specially  suitable  for  the  cutlery  trade  was  obtained  from  Australia, 
South  Africa,  and  Newfoundland. 

The  Inquiry  (or  Information)  Bureau  has  continued  its  activities  during  the 
period  under  review,  providing  a  channel  for  the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
information  on  all  questions  of  inter-Imperial  trade.  Through  the  agency  of  this 
Bureau  importers  overseas  are  placed  directly  in  touch  with  British  exporting  firms, 
and  information  of  a  most  varied  nature  is  furnished  to  inquirers  from  all  parts  of 
the  Empire. 

The  closest  co-operation  continued  to  be  maintained  with  many  of  the  official 
and  commercial  bodies  dealing  with  Empire  trade  and  industry,  and  the  Bureau 
thereby  acts  as  a  clearing  house  for  many  inquiries  on  economic  and  general  questions. 

The  Empire  Trade  and  Industry  section  in  UNITED  EMPIRE  was  regularly  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  throughout  the  year,  affording  unique  opportunities  for 
the  distribution  of  special  information  received  by  the  Committee  or  gathered 
in  the  course  of  its  proceedings.  As  a  direct  result  of  this  action  many  inquiries 
have  come  direct  to  the  Committee. 

The  work  of  the  Committee  was  handicapped  by  changes  in  the  staff,  and  for  a 
time  by  the  absence  of  permanent  assistance  ;  but  on  the  whole  it  can  look  back 
upon  a  year  of  steady  progress  and  usefulness  which  must  react  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Institute  and  its  Fellows  and  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  Dominions. 

INDIA  COMMITTEE. 

23.  This  Committee  has  met  occasionally  during  the  year,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Lord  Carmichael,  when  business  required  attention.  Mr.  J.  \V.  D.  Johnstone, 
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C.I.E.,  resigned  the  position  of  Hon.  Secretary,  but  accepted  a  seat  upon  the 
Committee.  Colonel  E.  V.  Gabriel,  C.I.E.,  C.M.G.,  C.V.O.  (formerly  the  Hon.  Corre- 
sponding Secretary  at  Simla),  has  now  become  Hon.  Secretary,  and  is  submitting 
a  scheme  for  the  extension  of  the  Institute's  work  in  India. 

EMPIRE  MIGRATION  COMMITTEE. 

24.  Three  quarterly  meetings  have  been  held  during  1920,  on  May  6,  July  1,  and 
October  7.  At  the  July  meeting  it  was  recommended  to  the  Council  that  the  title 
of  the  Standing  Emigration  Committee  be  changed  to  that  of  the  Empire  Migration 
Committee,  and  this  was  approved.  The  Duke  of  Maryborough  having  resigned  the 
Chairmanship  of  the  Committee,  Lord  Sydenham  (formerly  Chairman  of  the  Empire 
Land  Settlement  Committee)  consented  to  take  his  place ;  Col.  H.  E.  Rawson  was 
appointed  Vice-Chairman.  The  Committee  deeply  regret  the  loss,  by  death,  of  two 
of  their  most  active  members,  Mr.  William  Baker  and  Miss  Mary  G.  Grimes.  The 
Empire  Land  Settlement  Committee  having  now  ceased  to  exist,  the  Committee 
decided  to  take  over  all  its  papers  and  information,  and  the  Council  appointed  six 
of  the  members  of  that  Committee  to  sit  on  the  Empire  Migration  Committee,  viz., 
Sir  George  McLaren  Brown,  Mr.  A.  R.  Uvedale  Corbett,  Sir  Rider  Haggard,  Hon. 
J.  G.  Jenkins,  Mr.  E.  T.  Scammell,  and  Mr.  Christopher  Tumor. 

Resolutions  in  regard  to  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  passages,  outfits,  etc.,  of 
.emigrants  to  the  Dominions,  the  extension  of  time  for  application  for  free  passages 
for  ex-Service  men,  the  medical  standards  required  by  the  countries  to  which  persons 
are  emigrating,  and  various  projects  for  migration  have  been  passed  on  to  the  Over- 
seas Settlement  Committee.  The  Committee  have  also  considered  a  number  of  reports 
on  openings  for  women  settlers  in  the  Dominions,  child  emigration,  and  the  activities 
of  the  Voluntary  Societies  since  the  Armistice ;  and  have  obtained  returns  of  the 
numbers  from  all  sources  who  have  migrated  to  the  Dominions  since  that  date. 

A  large  number  of  inquiries  have  been  received  at  the  Institute  from  Fellows 
and  others  in  regard  to  migration  and  settlement  overseas,  and  a  good  many  inter- 
views have  been  arranged  with  Fellows  from  the  particular  part  of  the  Empire  in 
which  the  inquirer  desires  to  settle,  so  that  they  may  have  first-hand  information. 

The  Committee  decided  that  the  following  should  be  their  policy  for  the  future  : 

1.  To  keep  before  the  Government  and  the  country  the  principles  of  settle- 
ment enunciated  by  the  Empire  Land  Settlement  Committee. 

2.  To  watch  proposed  legislation  and  be  ready  with  amendments  to  secure 
the  incorporation  of  certain  main  principles. 

3.  To  urge  the  need  of  a  really  effective  central  migration  authority. 

4.  To  look  for  and  report  to  the  official  authority  all  cases  of  unsatisfactory 
settlement  that  they  may  hear  of. 

5.  To  press  the  need  of  an  early  Imperial  Conference  on  Land  Settlement. 

6.  To  endeavour,  through  the  Oversea  Branches  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute,  to  create  a  strong  public  opinion  in  the  Dominions  in  favour  of 
settlement  on  sound  lines. 
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7.  To  continue  to  urge  the  consideration  of  a  comprehensive  scheme  of 
state-aided  emigration,  to  endeavour  to  secure  that  the  offers  of  land  made 
to  Sir  Rider  Haggard  and  to  Mr.  Tumor  by  the  Oversea  Governments  be  taken 
up  and  confirmed,  and  to  press  for  the  appointment  of  Imperial  Land  Repre- 
sentatives in  each  Dominion  to  deal  with  the  Oversea  Governments  on  the 
spot. 

HOUSE  AND  SOCIAL  COMMITTEE. 

25.  The  usual  fortnightly  Afternoon  Meetings  have  been  held  throughout  the  year, 
except  during  the  holiday  season  in  August  and  part  of  September.  The  atten- 
dances have  been  most  encouraging,  and  the  interest  taken  in  the  subjects  discussed 
has  been  unusually  keen.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  speakers  and  subjects  : 

Mr.  Denison  Allport,  "  The  Elizabethan  Sea  Kings  and  the  Struggle  with  the 
Dominion  of  Spain  " ;  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  '*  My  Recent  Visit  to  America  " ; 
Mr.  C.  B.  Stanton,  M.P.,  "  Industrial  Unrest  and  How  to  Meet  it "  ;  Mr.  Donald 
Begg,  "  German  Strongholds  in  Argentine  Trade  "  ;  Mr.  A.  Montefiore  introduced  a 
discussion  on  "  The  Policy  of  the  Institute  "  ;  Major  Hely  Pounds  adjourned  dis- 
cussion on  "  The  Policy  of  the  Institute  " ;  Lieut.  Ernest  Boose,  R.N.V.R.,  "  Our 
Navy  on  the  Tigris  " ;  Mr.  J.  L.  Cope,  B.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  "  The  Forthcoming  Ex- 
pedition to  the  Antarctic  and  its  Objects  "  ;  Major  Richard  Rigg,  "  St.  George's  Day 
and  the  work  of  the  Royal  Society  of  St.  George  "  ;  Mr.  J.  C.  Coxhead,  "  The  Natives 
of  Northern  Rhodesia  and  the  War  "  ;  Lady  Capel  Wolseley,  "  Culture  and  Colonisa- 
tion— A  Woman's  Question  " ;  Major  C.  M.  Gonne,  R.A.,  "  The  Preservation  of  the 
African  Elephant " ;  Mr.  J.  N.  Morton,  "  Modern  Artificial  Drying  (dehydrating) 
and  its  relation  to  British  Empire  Development " ;  Mr.  A.  G.  Bennett,  *'  The 
Industries  of  the  Falkland  Islands  and  Dependencies  and  the  value  of  the  Whaling 
Industry  to  the  Empire  "  ;  Mr.  Whitney  Mockridge,  "  Reasons  why  England  should 
be  regarded  as  the  Centre  of  Imperial  and  International  Musical  Art  "  ;  General 
Sir  William  Birdwood,  K.C.B.,  etc.,  on  his  "  Recent  Tour  in  Australia  " ;  Major 
Douglas  Henry,  D.S.O.,  "  Mining  on  the  Western  Front  "  ;  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  K.C.M.G., 
K.B.E.,  "  The  Work  and  Policy  of  the  Institute  "  (by  special  desire) ;  Mr.  A.  H. 
.  Tatlow,  "  South  Africa  "  ;  Mr.  E.  C.  Hunt-Davis,  "  The  Application  of  Air  Photo- 
graphy in  relation  to  the  work  of  the  Army  Intelligence  Department " ;  Professor 
Ernest  H.  L.  Schwarz,  A.R.C.O.,  F.G.S.,  "  Irrigation  and  Land  Settlement  in  the 
Kalahari  "  ;  Mr.  G.  Antonius,  "  The  Syrian  Question  and  its  International  Aspect." 
Those  who  presided  at  the  various  Meetings  were :  Mr.  A.  P.  Poley,  Sir  George 
R.  Parkin,  K.C.M.G.,  Mr.  Douglas  Maclean,  Mr.  Ben  H.  Morgan,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden, 
K.C.M.G.,  Admiral  Sir  E.  R.  Fremantle,  G.C.B.,  etc.,  Sir  W.  Grey- Wilson,  K.C.M.G., 
K.B.E.,  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Evelyn  Cecil,  Sir  Harry 
Wilson,  K.C.M.G.,  K.B.E.,  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  E.  T.  Button, 
K  C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  Col.  Alexander  Weston  Jarvis,  C.M.G.,  M.V.O.,  Sir  George  McLaren 
Brown,  K.B.E.,  Sir  Robert  Elliott  Cooper,  K.C.B.,  C.E.,  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
Bt.,  D.S.O. 

All  the  subjects  considered  were  of  Imperial  and,  in  some  cases,  of  International 
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interest  and  importance,  and  were  ably  treated  by  the  various  speakers.  Some  of 
the  addresses  delivered  were  of  unusual  excellence  and  power.  The  discussions  also 
were  well  maintained  by  the  Fellows  and  their  friends  and  were  much  enjoyed.  The 
addresses  and  discussions  on  the  Work  and  Policy  of  the  Institute,  which  occupied 
three  of  the  Meetings,  led  to  some  interesting  and  animated  debates  and  resulted 
in  a  number  of  useful  suggestions,  which  were  passed  on  to  the  Council  for  their 
consideration. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  Meetings  during  the  year  was  the  cordial  and  friendly 
spirit  evoked ;  and  this  especially  commended  itself  to  visitors  from  Overseas,  who, 
in  many  instances,  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  welcome  extended  to  them 
and  of  the  opportunity  afforded  them  of  meeting  old,  or  making  new,  acquaintances, 
to  the  advantage  and  pleasure  of  both.  In  this  respect,  as  in  others,  the  work  of  the 
House  and  Social  Committee  has  been  of  substantial  service  to  the  Institute. 

The  afternoon  Meetings  are  now  held  on  the  first  and  third  Wednesdays  in  the 
month  at  4  P.M.,  and  the  meetings  of  the  Empire  Social  Circle,  which  was  started  in 
November  1919,  and,  after  the  Summer  recess,  was  re-started  in  November  1920, 
are  held  on  the  becond  Thursday  in  the  month  at  7.30  for  8  P.M.  Fellows,  especially 
non-resident,  who  may  be  visiting  London,  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  these  meetings, 

and  are  assured  of  a  hearty  welcome  to  them. 

• 

DOUBLE  INCOME  TAX. 

26.  The  Council  record  with  great  satisfaction  the  success  that  has  at  last  attended 
the  crusade  inaugurated  by  the  Institute  in  1896,  and  more  recently  carried  on  by 
the  Association,  to  protest  against  the  payment  of  double  Income  Tax.     The  pro- 
visions of  Section  27  of  the  Finance  Act  of  1920  admit  of  the  deduction  of  the  lesser 
of  two  liabilities,  thus  giving  substantial  reHef  to  those  who   have  hitherto  been 
obliged  to  pay  twice  over. 

COUNCIL  AND  RECEPTION  ROOMS. 

27.  The  use  of  the  Council  Room  has  been  granted  for  meetings  of  the  Britannic 
Industrial  Alliance,  the  British  Overseas  Training  Centres,  the  Family  Settlements 
Overseas  Committee,  the  Hospitality  League,  and  the  Child  Emigration  Commit 

The  Reception  Room,  by  the  leave  of  the  Council,  is  occupied  on  Monday  evei 
between  5  and  6.30  P.M.  by  the  Lodge  of  Instruction  of  the  Institute's  Masonic  Lodges. 
It  has  also  been  used  by  the  Casual  Club  on  Thursday  evenings  from  8  to  10  P.M. 

THE  R.C.I.  LODGES. 

28.  Both  the  "  Royal  Colonial  Institute  Lodge  (No.  3,556)  "  and  its  companic 
"  United  Empire  Lodge  (No.  3,868)"  report  excellent  progress  during  the  year. 

Seventeen  Fellows  of  the  Institute  either  joined  or  were  initiated  in  the  Roj 
Colonial  Institute  Lodge,  and  the  present  Membership  exceeds  150,  one-third  of  whoi 
are  now  resident  Overseas,  and  with  whom  the  Lodge  endeavours  to  be  in  frequent 
communication.    In  the  same  period  160  visitors  were  welcomed  in  the  Lodge. 
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The  present  Deputy-Master,  V.  W.  Bro.  Stanley  Machin,  P.G.  Treasurer,  a  brother 
•well  known  for  his  many  prominent  public  services,  was  installed  on  January  12  last 
by  W.  Bro.  the  Eev.  Basil  G.  Bourchier,  M.A.,  supported  by  the  Past  Deputy  Masters 
in  the  presence  of  R.  W.  Bro.  the  Earl  of  Stradbroke,  C.B.,  W.  Bro.  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Meston,  K.C.S.I.,  and  many  other  Grand  Officers  and  distinguished  brethren, 
including  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G.,  Chairman  of  the  Institute. 

The  Lodge,  with  a  desire  to  extend  its  influence  and  usefulness,  will  gladly  welcome 
correspondence  of  Masonic  interest  from  Lodges  or  Brethren  from  Overseas.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Lodge  is  Mr.  P.  S.  Atlee,  who  will  furnish  any  information. 

Under  the  Mastership  of  W.  Bro.  A.  W.  Thompson,  the  United  Empire  Lodge 
has  had  a  busy  and  successful  year.  Ten  initiates  were  admitted  and  six  candidates 
are  awaiting  admission  before  the  installation  of  a  new  master  in  June.  The  three 
degrees  have  been  worked  at  each  meeting  with  the  assistance  of  W.  Bro.  Gilbert 
Taylor  (I.P.M.) ;  W.  Bro.  Colonel  G.  M.  Weekley,  V.D.,  P.A.G.  Reg.  (Treasurer) ; 
W.  Bro.  Dr.  Francis  Clark,  P.G.D.  (D.C.) ;  and  W.  Bro.  J.  M.  Maynard,  A.G.Std.B. 

Both  Lodges  will  hold  their  meetings  in  future  at  the  Hotel  Cecil,  Strand. 

ORGANISING  AND  HONORARY  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARIES. 

29.  A  large  number  of  changes  have  taken  place  among  the  Honorary  Corresponding 
Secretaries,  and  additional  appointments  have  been  made  in  various  centres  overseas. 
Much  excellent  work  for  the  Institute  has  been  done  by  them  during  the  past  year, 
and  the  Council  desire  to  express  their  acknowledgment  for  the  efficiency  displayed 
in  securing  new  members  and  disseminating  information. 

STAFF. 

30.  The  continual  extension  of  membership  and  work  of  the  Institute  inevitably 
adds  year  by  year  to  the  duties  of  the  staff.     The  Council  wish  to  record  once  more 
their  appreciation  of  loyal  and  zealous  service.      Shortly  before  the  close  of  the  year 
the  Council  appointed  a  Sub-Committee,  of  which  Sir  Charles  McLeod  was  chairman, 
to  consider  the  whole  question  of  salaries,  and  the  recommendations  made,  which 
involved  increases  and  annual  increments,  have  since  been  adopted. 

CONCLUSION. 

31.  A  study  of  the  period  under  review  shows  how  many  are  the  new  problems 
and  new  conditions  which  have  arisen — indeed,  are  still  arising — out  of  the  late  war, 
and  how  extensive  the  changes  which  have  sprung  from  it  both  within  and  without 
the  Empire. 

The  Council  are  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  watching  all  these  world-wide  changes, 
and  realise  the  importance,  not  only  of  a  progressive  policy,  which  may  involve 
additional  activities,  but  of  constant  endeavour  to  secure  unity  of  effort  with  kindred 
societies. 

(Signed)  GODFREY  LAGDEN,  Chairman, 

29  March,  1921.  H.  F.  WILSON,  Secretary. 
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LJABILITIKS. 
To  Capital  Account — At  at  3 lit  December,  1919 

..  lew  Premises  Fond  :— 

Loan  on  Mortgage  of  18  Northumberland 
Avenue  and  21  Craven  Street  

Amount  advanced  to  thi»  date  lew  repay- 
ments    ...  ...  ... 

Loan  on  Mortgage  of  17  Northumberland 
Avenue  

Ltt»  Repaid  during  year        ...         ...         ... 

Sundry  Creditor*  

Balance  due  on  Purchase  Money  of  Avenue 

HOUM 

Bank  Overdraft  

Income  and  Expenditure  Account  of  the 

Fund  as  31st  December,  1919  

Add  Excess  of  Income  over  Expenditure 

for  year  to  date  as  per  attached  Account 


£       •      d.         i       •.     d. 


20,000    0    0 


To  Special  Appeal  Fund 

„  Sundry  Creditors         

,,  Subscriptions  in  Advance     ... 
Ltu  Proportion  due  to  the  Branches 


0    0 
2,000    0    0 


32,365  19  10 
10,352    5    7 


933  10    0 
74  14    6 


18.415  18    1 


20,500  0  0 

2,410  7  6 

26,000  0  0 

12,787  2  5 


42,718    6    5 

303  14     1 
3,516    5  11 


858  15    6 


BALANCE  SHEET, 

£       «.      d. 
76,276  13    9 


122,831  13     4 


4,678  15    6 


£202,787    2    7 
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31ST  DECEMBER,  1920. 

ASSISTS.  £     «.     d. 

By  Freehold  Property : — 

18  NortaatnOerlaod  Avenue  (including  21  Craven 
Street)— 

Cost  of  iit«  in  1886          30,520    0    0 

Cost  of  buildings  thereon,  as  at  31st  December, 

1919    ...         ...        _         26,193    6  11 


Or. 

£      t.     d. 


Hove  Property— : 

Site  No.  6  Third  Avenue,  buildings  thereon, 
Tenants'  Fixtures,  Ac.,  as  at  31st  December, 

1919      

Furniture  and  Fittings  :— 

As  at  31st  December,  1919 2,242  19 

Cost  of  additions  in  1920       105  10 


—      56,713    6  11 


Lttt  Depreciation  at  5% 


2,348 
117 


Books  Purchased  t— 

As  at  31st  December,  1919 11,556  8 


4,040    0    0 


2,231     0  11 


Purchases  during  1920  (including  Binding) 


11 


215  19    3 


Lut  Contributed 


11,772 

25 


(Note  :  Exclusive  of  Books  presented  as  Donations 
to  the  Library,  valued  by  the  Council  at  £20,000) 
Cash  at  Bankers  (belonging  to  Capital  Account) 


2 
0 
—     11,747    8    2 


544  17    9 


75,276  13    9 


„  New  Premises  Fund  :— 

Freehold  Property  16-20  Craven  Street — 

Cost  of  site  and  buildings  thereon  as  at  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1919  16,971  14    4 

17,  Northumberland  Avenue — 
Cost  of  site  »nd  buildings  thereon  as  at  31st  Decem-  . 

b*r,  1919     ...  25,714  18     1 

Lut  Sale  of  Fixtures         25    0    0 

25,689  18    1 

Avenue  House — 

Cost  of  site  and  buildings  thereon  (including  bal- 
ance of  Purchase  Mon^y,  £26,000  not  yet  paid)...  76,429    0    0 
Investment:  4%  Funding  Loan  at  Cost  (nominal 

£4,000) 3,200    0    0 

Sundry  debtors 1,641    0  11 

122,831  13    4 

„  Subscriptions  outstanding,  estimated  to  produce     ...  705    0    0 

„  Sundry  Debtors     1,368    7    4 

„  Loans  to  Branches  :— 

Sussex 900    0    0 

Cambridge          250    0    0 

1,150    0    0 

„  Cash  at  Bankers  and  in  hand 1,116  15    6 

„     „    Special  Appeal  Fund       303  14    1 

1,420    9    7 
Lut  Belonging  to  Capital  Account     54417     9 

875  11  10 

,,  Income  and  Expenditure  Account  :— 

Excess  of  Expenditure  over  Income  as  at  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1919  1,099  17  0 

Lest  Excess  of  Income  over  Expenditure,  year  to 

date  as  per  Account  620  0  8 

679  16    4 

4,678  15    6 


£202.787     2 

FRED  DUTTON,  Hon.  Treasurer. 
We  have  examined  the  foregoing  accounts  with  the  books,  vouchers,  and  other  records  of  the  Institute,  and 
wi  the  same  to  agree  herewith. 

The  Deeds  of  the  freehold  properties  have  been  verified  by  us  except  the  Conveyance  of  Freehold  of 
Avenue  House,  which  is  not  yet  completed.    The  Resolution  of  the  Council,  dated  llth  January,  1916,  by 
hich  one-third  of  the  Entrance  Fees  and  payments  for  Life  Membership  were  to  be  capitalised,  has  been 
•eluded  for  the  present. 

PRICE,  WATERHOUSE  &  CO.,  Chartered  Aecountanle. 
3  Frederick's  Place,  Old  Jewry,  E.C.  2. 
15th  March,  1921. 
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Subscriptions  received  during  Tear  :— 

Residents        

Non- Residents  

Associates       


Bristol  Branch 

Leioectenthir*  Branch... 

Empire  dub  of  Canada 
Entrance  Fees  (whole  amount) 
Life  Subscriptions      (do.) 


Voluntary  Levy 
Lett  Expenses 


INCOMK    AND 

FOB   TUB    YlAB   KHDOTO 


i  •.    d. 


•    .»    A 

...  6,906  3  6 
...  6.847  1  0 
...  964  0  6 

Arrears 829  16  0 

13,347  1  0 

LtM  Arrears  taken  credit  for  Slit  December,  1919     ...  835    0    0 

12,512     1     0 
Add  Arrears  at  31st  December,  1920.  estimated  to  produce          706    0    0 


13,217     1  0 

686  18  0 

39  11  6 

19  10  0 

2,162     1  0 

3,931     9  0 

1,728  14  10 

73     2  8 


Journal 


Advertisements 
Sale*     . 


1,611 
36 


•.    d. 


MijcellaneoQi 


19,946  10    • 
1,656  12    2 


1,647  16     2 
24  10    0 


£23,274     8  10 
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EXPENDITURE    ACCOUNT. 


3131  DBOKHBBB,  1920. 


Or. 

EXHSHDITUBB.  £  ».      d.  £«.<*. 

Office.:— Salaries 3,560    8    4 

Postages  and  Cabling 431  19  10 

Stationery         516  11     6 

Printing  148    2    2 

Miscellaneous 26  15    4 

4,684    0    2 

Library  and  Newspaper  Boom :— Salaries    1,433    7    0 

Newspapers  and  Annuals       288    4    6 

Stationery  and  Printing         56    6  11 

Binding 20  10    0 

1,798    8    5 
House: — (18  Northumberland  Avenue) 

Wages,  Hall  Porters,  Charwomen,  <ko 945    0    6 

Maintenance  (less  Receipts) 404    7    0 

Bates  and  Taxes        1,203    6    3 

Insurance         102    5  10 

Fuel,  Light,  and  Power        312    8    1 

Telephone  (less  Receipts)      44    3    9 

Furniture  and  Building  (Repairs  and  Renewals) 422     111 

Depreciation  of  Furniture  (6  per  cent.)     117    8    6 

: 3,851  I     10 

Journal: — Paper,  Printing,  Wrappers,  and  Addressing      4,471  17    4 

Postage*,  &o.  1,084     3    3 

Editor,  Contributors,  &o 408    6    8 

6.964    7    3 

Meetings :— Expenses  248    7    6 

Reporting    ...        69    8    0 

Advertising  26    8    6 

Printing       ...        234    7    9 

Quests' Dinners  and  Luncheons 137  14    9 

716     6    5 

Organisation  Department :— Salaries  1,806  10    0 

Tours  and  Jfixpeoaea 202  13    6 

2,009    3    6 

Trade  and  Industry  Committee :— Salaries 453    8    4 

Expenses  729 

460  11     1 

Empire  Land  Settlement  Committee          117    8    0 

Local  Committees'  Expense! 66    1    4 

Imperial  Studies  Committee : — Grant  to  organiser  for  lectures,  Ac.  200    0    0 

Printing,  Ac 17  16    1 

217  16  1 

Prize  Essay  Publication  Expenses,  &c 51  10  0 

"Empire  at  War":— Expenses,  Typing,  &c 6818  3 

Audit  Fee,  1919 26    5  0 

Examination  of  Accounts  re  proposed  amalgamation  with  Over- 
seas Club  (including  printing  of  reports)            198  10    5 

LtM  Refund  from  Overseas  Club 99    5    2 

99    5  3 

Refund  of  Subscriptions  to  Branches       1,449    3  8 

Legal  Expenses 35    6  4 

Donations          115    5  0 

Income  Tax  (18  Northumberland  Avenue)   (Schedule  A  and  In. 

habited  House  Duty) ...  728    6  6 

Sussex  Branch  : — Insurance,  Ac 59    3  6 

Annual  Dinner 88    5  1 

Reception 355  18  0 

Valuation  for  Assessment  (18  Northumberland  Avenue)          ...  9117  6 

Balance,  being  excess  of  Income  over  Expenditure         520    0  8 

£83.274    8  10 
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Balance,  1919 
Income,  1920 


BRANCH  ACCOUNTS 
LEICESTERSHIRE, 

£14  16    2  I  Rent,  1919-1920        .          .          .  £75    0    0 

94     8     6      Sundry  expenses        .          .         .  449 

Amount  owing  Head  Office         .  24     1     6 

Balance 5  18     5 


£109     4     8 


£109     4     8 


Balance,  1919 
Income,  1920 
Interest  . 


MANCHESTER. 


£854    4  11 

343     9     2 

28    0    0 


Expenditure 

Balance,  War  Bonds  and  Cash 


£1,225  14     1 
Rent  and  other  charges  outstanding  over  £200. 


£182  16    9 
1.042  17     4 


£1,225  14     1 


HANTS  AND  DORSET. 


Balance,  1919  .  .  . 
Income  .... 
Donations  to  furniture,  etc. 
Guarantors  for  rent 


£83  19  3 
75  19  10 

187  2  0 
20  0  0 

£367  1  1 


Expenditure 

Do.  Furniture  Account 

Balance  . 


£87    2    0 

96    3     9 

183  15    4 


£367     1     1 


Income    ..... 
Balance,    being    excess    of    ex- 
penditure over  income 


SUSSEX. 


£619  13    2 

196    0    9 

£815  13  11 


Expenditure 


Note. — Loan  to  Sussex  Branch  from  Head  Office,  £900. 
Cash  in  hand:         Building  Fund  .          .     £37  14     9 
General  Fund     .  225 


£39  17     2 


£815  13  11 


£815  13  11 


Balance,  1919  . 
Income    . 


LIVERPOOL. 

£937  13    7      Expenditure 
453  12    3     Balance 

£1,391     5  10 


£554    O'll 
837     4  11 

£1.391     5  10 


Income,  1919-1920    . 
Interest   .         .         . 


SHEFFIELD. 


£316     1     6 
623 

£322     3     9 


Expenditure 
Balance   . 


£30    8    8 
291  15     1 

£322     3     9 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  VOLUNTARY  LEVY  FUND. 

RECEIVED  UP  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1920. 


Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B.. 

K.C.M.G.       . 

Sir  Rider  Haggard,  K.B.E. 
B.  D.  Douglas  McLean 
Bobert  Littlejohn      .         . 
Sir  Frederick  Dutton 
Lady  Dutton,  M.B.E. 
Sir        Godfrey       Lagden, 

K.O.M.G.       . 
Sir  John  Cockburn,  M.D., 

K.C.M.G.       . 
Sir  Harry  Wilson,  K.C.M.G., 

K.B.B. 

HOD.  J.  G.  Jenkins  . 
Arthur  S.  Bull 
Col.  and  Mrs.  B.  H.  Carr- 

Ellison 

Walter  Barratt,  F.L.S. 
Sidney  H.  Cotton      . 
B.  Noble  Acutt 
Sir    Bobert     W.     Carlyle, 

K.C.S.I.,  C.LE.      . 
P.  S.  Clarke      . 
Kt.  Hon.  Lord  Desborough, 

K.C.V.O. 

A.  0.  W.  Ferguson,  B.A.   . 
Wm.  Adlington 

Miss  E.  C.  Watson    . 

Bobert  Bewley. 

H.  Reginald  Beck     . 

W.  T.  Cranfleld 

Lt.-Col.  A.  Weston  Jar  vis, 

r  C.M.G.,  M.V.O.      . 

Mrs.  Jan-is 

0.  E.  A.  Bedwell 

J.  R.  Brazier    .         .         . 

B.  Brenan,  C.M.G.    . 
Strachan  0.  Clarke    . 
E.  C.  Albrecht 

Sir  Harold  Boulton,  Bart., 

C.V.O.,  O.B.B. 

Sir  Stanley  Bois 

B.  N.  Bland,  C.M.G. 

Alderman  Arthur   Bennett 

P.  W.  Braund  . 

Rev.  N.  A.  B.  Borton 

W.  Clark 

Bev.  C.  Egerton  Chadwick, 

M.O 

M.  Campbell-Johnston 
George  Croll     ... 

D.  Cunningham         .         . 
John  Dewranoe 

J.  L.  Dean 

G.  B.  Dodwell . 

Prof.  H.  E.  Egerton 

Alfred  W.  Everest    . 

Viscountess  Harcourt, 

G.B.E. 
H.  K.  KesteU-Cornish 

E.  Boyd-Carpenter   . 
Neville  Chamberlain,  M.P. 
A.  Cunningham         .         . 
J.  G.  Colmer,  0 .M.G. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Lees 

Mrs.  0.  J.  Clements  . 

Col.  John  Denny,  O.B.       . 

Frank  M.  Dutton      .         . 

J.  U.  Batty      . 

Mrs.  Roy  Batty 

W.  D.  Bosanquet      . 

T.  E.  Bevan     . 

Sir     W.     Mitchell     Cotte, 

K.B.E. 

Frederick  Elder 
Miss  li.  M.  AUeyne  . 
J.  B.  Bishop     . 
P.  Dearden 
H.  Claude  Harris      . 
Gen.  W.  Bramwell  Booth    . 
W.  F.  Courthope 

.  Bonar 


£  s. 

d. 

£ 

*. 

d. 

£] 

«.    d. 

Sir  Vincent  Caillard  . 

2 

2 

0 

A.  W.  Sinclair,  L.B.C.P.        1 

1    0 

5    0 

0 

Admiral    Sir    N.    Bowden 

Ernest  V.  Baker 

1 

0    0 

3     3 

0 

Smith,  K.C.B. 

2 

0 

0 

Capt.  F.  Cook  . 

1 

0     0 

3     3 

0 

Prof.  T.  Hudson  Beare 

1 

0 

0 

A.  J.  F.  Fontannaz  . 

1 

0     0 

3     3 

0 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Sitgreaves 

B.  Grieve 

1 

0    0 

3     3 

0 

Adams           . 

15 

0 

G.  E.  Huddart 

1 

0     0 

2     2 

0 

W.  Cragg 

6 

0 

E.  Thorp 

1 

0     0 

B.  Ballantyne  . 

1 

1 

0 

James  R.  Heap         . 

1 

0    0 

5     0 

0 

Lady  Wilson    .         .         . 

1 

1 

0 

Miss  Louisa  Johnson 

1 

0    0 

Miss  L  C.  Anderson  . 

5 

0 

J.  G.  Macgowan  (1920-21) 

1 

0    0 

1     0 

0 

J.  H.  Crowe     . 

3 

3 

0 

P.  H.  Mawe     ."       . 

1 

0    0 

A.  C.  Allan 

5 

0 

0 

J.  J.  May 

1 

0    0 

5     0 

0 

W.  Bastard 

3 

3 

0 

T.  McArthur    . 

1 

0    0 

3     3 

0 

P.  Capper 

2 

0 

0 

D.  Malcolmson           . 

1 

0    0 

5     5 

0 

W.  Stranack     . 

2 

0 

0 

P.  Parnham 

1 

0    0 

S.  D.  Benabu  . 

1 

1 

0 

N.  J.  Photiades 

1 

0    0 

3     0 

0 

Major  A.   Vyvyan   Board, 

T.  Russell 

1 

0    0 

2     0 

0 

D.S.O.,  M.O. 

1 

1 

0 

B.  H.  Spencer  . 

1 

0     0 

1     1 

0 

C.  Dyer  .... 

1 

1 

0 

CoL  J.  K.  Tod,  OM.G. 

1 

0    0 

1    0 

0 

W.  P.  Evans    . 

1 

1 

0 

Max  Wurcker  . 

1 

0    0 

Miss  Bayly 

1 

0 

0 

G.  V.  Wall 

1 

0    0 

1    0 

0 

Mrs.  J.  Kadi  th,  C.  Caulfield  . 

1 

0 

0 

Major      Evelyn     Wrench 

1    0 

0 

Douglas     E.     Derbyshire, 

CJ.LG. 

1 

0     0 

y  M.B.,  M.B.C.S.       . 

1 

0 

0 

A.  Wigglesworth 

1 

0    0 

1    0 

0 

P.  0.  Jemmett          .         . 

1 

0 

0 

P.  W.  Leigh     . 

12     6 

1    0 

0 

B.  M.  Allen      . 

10 

0 

O.  H.  McCowen,  M.A. 

10    6 

10 

0 

G.  B.  Coleman 

10 

0 

O.  E.  Welldon  . 

10    6 

5 

0 

Mrs.  Taugye     . 

10 

0 

D.  Anderson,  F.C.I.S. 

10    0 

3     3 

0 

Miss  Tanpye     .         .         . 

10 

d 

Wm.  Crosby     . 

10    0 

2     2 

0 

J.  P.  Maxwell  . 

1 

0 

0 

J.  0.  Ward       . 

10    0 

2    2 

0 

G.  J.  Boudry    . 

5 

5 

0 

W.  J.  Clarke,  P.C.O. 

10    0 

p 

E.  Lindsay  Blee        .         . 

3 

3 

0 

H.  E.  Davison 

10     0 

2     2 

0 

Bt.    Hon.    Lord    Emmott, 

J.  A.  Davy  (1920-21) 

10    0 

1     1 

0 

G.O.M.G.,  G.B.B.  . 

10 

0 

Maj.-Gen.SirJohn  S.  Fowler 

1    0 

0 

Arthur  Hirst    . 

10 

0 

K.C.M.G.       . 

10    0 

1    0 

0 

Miss  Jane  0-  Herbert 

5 

0 

J.  A.  L.  Henderson  . 

10    0 

2     2 

0 

C.  W.  H.  Stewart      . 

10 

0 

W.  W.  Leete    . 

10    0 

1     0 

0 

Spencer  Williams      .         . 

5 

0 

0 

B.  W.  Matthews 

10    0 

1     0 

0 

R.  H.  P.  Drought     . 

10 

0 

D.  0.  Wightman 

10    0 

W.  P.  De  Salis. 

1 

0 

0 

A.  Mansbridge,  M.A. 

10    0 

1    0 

0 

iliss  FuUerton  . 

6 

0 

J.  Raymond      . 

10    0 

2     2 

0 

Philip  H.  Straw 

5 

0 

Lt-Col.  M.  Whitwell 

10    0 

10 

0 

Sir  W.  C.  Gray,  Bart. 

5 

5 

0 

E.  G.  West       . 

10    0 

10 

0 

Sir  B.  Ashton  Lister,  C.B.E., 

P.  Webster 

10    0 

2     2 

0 

M.P  

5 

5 

0 

B.  M.  0.  Cook 

6     0 

1     0 

0 

Sir  Percy  Daniels,  K.B.E. 

5 

0 

0 

Wm.  Mair 

6    0 

10 

0 

Lewis  Haslam,  M.P. 

5 

0 

0 

E.  G.  Marsh     . 

6    0 

S.  B.  Joel 

5 

0 

0 

B.  A.  Staniforth 

5    0 

10 

0 

Sir  Charles  0.  McLeod      . 

5 

0 

0 

J.  Wheeldon     . 

5     0 

1     0 

0 

John  Speak      .         .         . 

5 

0 

0 

O.  B.  Sheffield 

2 

2     0 

5     0 

0 

A  .  B.  Lambert,  C.B.E. 

3 

3 

0 

Capt.  O.  A.  Cowin,  R  Js'.R 

1 

0    0 

10 

0 

W.  H.  Sbelford 

3 

3 

0 

H.  Fletcher 

6    0 

1     0 

0 

A.  A.  Allen       . 

2 

2 

0 

Lt.-Col.  W.  Rae,  D.S.O. 

6    0 

1     0 

0 

W.  A.  Bulkeley-Evans 

2 

2 

0 

T.  Ritchie 

2 

2     0 

5     5 

0 

J.  A.  Henderson        .         . 

2 

2 

0 

G.  Vaughan  Morgan  . 

6 

0    0 

2     2 

0 

W.  S.  Kinch    . 

2 

2 

0 

H.  P.  Marden  Ranger 

2 

2     0 

2     2 

0 

D.  K.  Michle    . 

2 

2 

0 

Capt.  A.  0.  Williams 

1 

1     0 

W.  0.  Macready,  I.S.O.      . 

2 

2 

0 

Sir  J.  8.  Hay,  K.C.M.G. 

1 

0    0 

1     0 
5 

0 
0 

B.  McDougall  . 
H.  Erio  Miller  . 

2 
2 

2 
2 

0 

0 

African  Association  Ltd.  (o 
behalf  of),  B.  A.  Beazle 

, 

10 

0 

G.  L  Nathan    . 

2 

2 

0 

H.  Cotterell,  T.  R.  Hughes 

, 

3     3 

0 

Sir  J.  Roper  Parkineton    . 

2 

2 

0 

G.  W.  NlchoU,  M.  Stuart 

1     1 

0 

Kt.  Hon.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker, 

J.  Tunniclifie 

12 

12    0 

10 

0 

Bart.    .... 

2 

2 

0 

Sir  Henry  Kimber,  Bart. 

6 

0    0 

2     2 

0 

John  G.  Ronald 

2 

2 

0 

Henry  Bull 

3 

3     0 

5 

0 

Sir  Alfred  Smithers,  M.P.  . 

2 

2 

0 

C.  Colin  Scott  . 

3 

3    0 

2     2 

0 

Sir    G.    Caason     Walker, 

Sir    Richard    V.    Vas*ar 

2     0 

0 

K.C.S.I. 

2 

» 

0 

Smith,  Bart. 

2 

2    0 

1     1 

0 

D.  0.  Andrew  .        .        . 

2 

0 

0 

S.  E  .  Tench      . 

2 

0    0 

1     1 

0 

E  c.  am 

2 

0 

0 

Mrs.  O'HaUaran 

1 

6     0 

1     1 

0 

E.  Pearce         ... 

2 

0 

0 

0.  de  Liven     .        . 

1 

1    0 

1     1 

0 

P.  W.  Wignall 

2 

0 

0 

H.  E.  Fairweather    . 

1 

1     0 

W.  E.  B.  Copland-Crawford 

1 

1 

0 

Edmund  H.  Grimani 

1 

1     0 

1     0 

0 

A.  H.  Heal       . 

1 

1 

0 

Oapt.  H.  Heydeman 

1 

1     0 

1     0 

0 

G.  Home          . 

1 

1 

0 

D.  Sidney  Lane         . 

1 

1     0 

10 

0 

Sir     Everard    im    Thurn, 

G.  D.  Perka     . 

1 

1     0 

10 

0 

K.C.M.G.,  K.B.E. 

1 

1 

0 

B.  Bale  . 

1 

1    0 

10 

0 

W.  J.  Lynn 

1 

1 

0 

G.  A.  Talbot,  M.P.    . 

1 

1     0 

10 

0 

Oapt.  J.  A.  Legge,  F.R.G.S. 

1 

1 

0 

J.  Howard  Gwytber 

1 

0    0 

6 
5     0 

0 

0 

W.  J.  MacCarthy      . 
A.  G.  Mullins   . 

1 
1 

1 
1 

0 
0 

J.  M.  Kennedy 
H.  B.  Marshall. 

1 
1 

0    0 
0    0 

2     2 

0 

!iir  Thomas  Parkinson,  M.D. 

1 

1 

0 

J.  Loudoun  Shand    . 

1 

0    0 
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Dr.    Alfred    H.    Spurrier, 

O.M.O.,  O.B.B.      . 
Herbert  0.  Seear 
H  J.  Siemssen. 
O.  O.  Siemssen 
W.  H.  Tee 
Bt  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Win- 


Robert  Lloyd  Woolcombe, 

M .  A ..  I.L.I'. 
W.  Batty 
Oapt  A.  Duncan 
Prank  Goode    . 
Oapt  G.  P.  Jeanes    . 
Miss  Rose  Lennon     . 
Robert  Stuart  Low  . 
B.  V.  Reid 
D.  BrunskiU  Reid      . 
0.  R.  Swayne,  OJI.Ci. 
D.  W.  Stanton 
Fred.  W.  8.  Vincent 
D.  M.  Brown    . 
H.  W.  Rrodhurst,  O.M.G. 
S.  S.  Cohen 
N.  Alfred  Nathan      . 
Andrew  Ellis  Wynter,  M.D. 
Ralph  S.  Bond. 
Charles  J.  Ross 
Sir    George    W.    Baxter, 

Bart.    .... 
Prof.  Robert  Wallaoe.PJLS. 
W.  8.  Robinson 
Bev.  Prank  Varley    . 
Sir  Roderick  Jones,  K.B.E. 
Dr.  G.  E.  Morrison   . 
Alex.  Lindsay  . 
Sir  F.  Henry  May,  G.OJI.G. 
Hugh  W.  Reeves 
W.  Burdett-Coutts,M.P.    . 
F.  Godlee 
J.  W.  Little      . 
Hon.    Sir   A.   L.   Stanley, 

K.O.M.G.       . 
Sir  George  A.  Tonche 
J.  Collard  Vickery     . 
B.  Walker 
Kmest  J.  Wood 
Leslie  Couper,  OM.Q. 
Lt.-Commdr.    B.    Guy    de 

Mattos,  R.N.V.R.  . 
Mrs.  H.  Hobeon  Finch 
F.  W.  Greenslade      . 
Col.  P.  G.  Jackson    . 
Oomdr.  Ernest  G.  Mardon, 

R.N.B. 

A.  J.  McConnell 

B.  R  P.  Moon 

F.  Norie-Miller,  J.P. 

Henry  J.  Bailey 

J.  B.  Fowler    . 

W.  J.  Hedffmaa 

Col.  F.  Homihlow,  O.R.     . 

B.  B.  P.  Jackson 

P.  A.  Kirkpatrick      . 

B.  J.  Macquarrie,  B.A. 

O.  A.  Northcroft  (1920-21) 

Bt  Rev.  Bishop  of  Nyasa- 

land  (1920-21) 
W.  ~»n  Jover    .         .         . 
Lt-Col.    Sir    R,    Temple, 

A.  W.  Taylor'  '         '         ! 
O.  H.  Wren 

H.  8.  Ashton    . 

F.  L.  Brown  Constable      . 

O.  C.  Cox 

Oapt  C.  B.  Jeeser  Davis   . 

Walter  G.  Kent        .         . 

B.  tltzlnger     . 

Oapt  R.  H.  Croft  Montague 
Laurence  Smith         .         . 
Oapt  W.  J.  Sheldrake 
F.  N.  Tucker    . 
T.  B.  Ward      .         .         . 
R.  B.  Boms     . 
Miss  E.  H.  Fripp       . 
Miss  M.  Stewart  Pripp 
Charles  G.  GUberUon 
Mies  F.  B.  Hawkins  . 
Miss  M.  0.  M.  Niool  . 


£   «. 

i, 

1 

i. 

d. 

£ 

i. 

d. 

QnyaN.MeckarnesB 

:, 

1 

J.  P.  Nthon     . 

II 

1 

1    0 

a 

Mrs.  Marshall  . 

3 

3 

0 

Sir  Walter  Egerton,  K.C.if.O. 

1 

3 

0 

1    0 
1    0 

0 

0 

lira  Kagteabame 
W.  T.  A.  Bmtage      . 

1 

1 

u 

1 
1 

L.  F.  Sachs      . 
A.  I.  Swindells 

I 

i1 

1 

1' 

1 
1 

1    0 

• 

Lt-CoL    G.    8.     Pitoairn 

i 

Arthur  Can-      . 

1 

1 

1 

1    0 

1 

O.M.O. 

1 

1 

o 

John  Morgan    . 

1 

1 

1 

A.  Abrahams 

1 

D 

"I 

W.  P.  Plnckney 

1 

1 

1    0 

0 

Mrs.  Mary  Darbyshire 

6 

I 

0 

A.  EL  Sytner    . 

1 

o 

Philip  H.  Lockhart  . 

* 

:•; 

1 

Arthur  Woods  . 

1 

i 

1    0 

0 

P.  Eckstein 

2 

1 

0 

Flight-Lt    H.    M.    Fraser, 

10 

1 

O.  T.  Henderson 

2 

1 

0 

RJLP. 

I 

l 

10 

0 

The  Ven,  Archdeacon  Potte 

r    L' 

1 

1 

Sir  James  Paton 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Sir  Robert  Usher,  Bart. 

2 

n 

1 

R.  T.  Peake     . 

1 

0 

10 

0 

8.  Ooldreich  (1920-21) 

1 

n 

1 

I.  J.  Miller 

10 

0 

10 

0 

J.  Crosland  Graham 

1 

l 

0 

ICtss  U.  M   Newton   . 

1') 

•  I 

10 

0 

O.  J.  Nioholls,  P.O.L 

1 

l 

u 

J.  O   Ronald    . 

10 

0 

10 

0 

H.  L.  Stokes     . 

1 

l 

I) 

P.  MeCMlaod  . 

5 

1 

10 

0 

J.  B.  Taylor     . 

1 

i 

0 

J.  Priestley      . 

5 

1 

10 

0 

W.  D.  Heyne   . 

1 

0 

0 

Miss  0.  K.  Scott 

5 

1 

10 

0 

Wolf.  Harris     . 

1 

1 

') 

0.  0.  Porster    ... 

10 

1 

10 

1 

G.  J.  Innes 

1 

0 

1 

Lt-Col.  L.  8.  Amery,  M.P. 

1 

n 

1 

6 

0 

Robert  Watt  Eerr    . 

1 

0 

'1 

H.  A.  Stlnson  . 

1 

0 

0 

6 

I 

L.  A.  Martin    . 

1 

1 

1 

Alva  Benjamin,  M.B. 

H 

u 

6 

0 

B.  B.  Skinner  . 

1 

0 

0 

Brig.-Gen.  A.   Jack,   C.B., 

6 

0 

A.  Senior,  C.B.B. 

1 

1 

0 

O.M.G. 

1 

1 

1 

6     0 

0 

Oapt  J.  Hamilton  Talbot 

1 

0 

0 

Elder,    Dempster    St    Co., 

8     3 

0 

Oapt  0.  0.  Eccles     . 

M 

1 

Ltd.      .... 

5 

0 

1 

2     2 

0 

A.  I.  Suckling  Baron 

M 

0 

Mrs.  J.  F.  RIddell     . 

3 

3 

1 

P.  A.  Poy 

10 

0 

H.  Rutherford 

3 

3 

0 

1  10 

0 

Jas.  Martin 

10 

0 

Lt-Col.    Q.    M.    Weekley, 

1     1 

0 

J.  A.  Moor 

U 

1 

V.D  

1 

1 

0 

10 

0 

Miss  McCleverty 

M 

0 

F.  J.  Clarke     . 

•J 

-' 

1 

10 

0 

T.  G.  Pleydell  . 

10 

0 

A.  Mackay 

•2 

1 

0 

6     6 

0 

The  Rev.  R.  G.  C.  Pan- 

M 

0 

O.  Goodsir 

•2 

2 

0 

5     6 

1 

Joseph  Philllmore 

10 

0 

W.  Weddel 

2 

•J 

0 

S     3 

0 

J.  G.  Walker    . 

U 

0 

B.  Lucas  Bridges 

1 

10 

0 

3     3 

0 

F.  S.  Cochrane 

5 

II 

J.  S.  Giblin       . 

1 

lo 

0 

3     3 

0 

Oomdr.  T.  J.  Hardinge,  R.> 

. 

1 

0 

H.B.  Sir  R.  T.  Coryndon, 

2     2 

o 

Oapt  A.  M.  Hocart,  U.A. 

1 

u 

K.OJ1.Q.       . 

1 

1 

0 

2     2 

0 

B.  Just    . 

1 

0 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  R.  H. 

3    2 

0 

Mrs.  O.  Stevenson     . 

5 

1 

Cole,  D.O.L. 

1 

1 

u 

W.  Thorneycroft 

1 

1 

Lt-Col.   R.   A.   Finlayson, 

9     2 

0 

Sir  Owen  I'hilipps,  Q.C.M.G 

.    5 

0 

0 

O.M.O.           .         .         . 

1 

1 

0 

2     2 

0 

H.  Barber 

1 

0 

0 

Lt--Col.  R.  S.  Henderson  . 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

W.  J.  Paling    . 

5 

1 

Wilfred  A.  Matthews 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Paling      . 

ft 

0 

D.  B.  Price       . 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Miss  N.  H.  B.  Paling 

r> 

0 

Lt-Ool.     O.    P.,    Watkins, 

1 

0 

W.  R.  3parkes 

1 

I 

O.B.E..  D.S.O. 

1 

1 

0 

Dr.  Standish  J.  Watson 

1 

0 

u 

W.  Wlndham,  C.B.E. 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

W.            ... 

12 

0 

A.  H.  Archdeacon     . 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Lt  0.  B.  Lefroy,  R.E. 

10 

0 

H.  Praser 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

R.  W.  L.  Byrde 

6 

0 

R.  H.  McCarthy,  C.M.G.      . 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Geoffrey  Harrison 

1 

0 

J.  D.  McCullock 

1 

1 

0 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  0.  Radcliffe 

1 

10 

0 

J.  Hoyle  Smith 

1 

1 

0 

1     1 

0 

T.  Dyer  Edwards 

1 

1 

0 

Theo.  C.  Taylor 

1 

0 

0 

1     1 

0 

James  P.  Butterworth 

U 

0 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Tennant  . 

1 

u 

0 

1     1 

1 

A.  P.  Stokes     . 

S 

3 

0 

Gilbert  F.  Traill 

1 

(i 

0 

1     1 

0 

J.  Moore  Highett      . 

2 

1' 

0 

Kenneth  S.  With 

1 

1 

0 

1     0 

0 

W.  Welsh 

2 

•2 

0 

H.  A.  Webb     . 

1 

0 

0 

1     0 

1 

Rt.    Hon.   Lord   Kinnaird 

Col.  and  Mrs.  B.  F.  Taylor 

15 

0 

1    0 

1 

K.T.     . 

1 

0 

0 

Capt.  Reginald  G.  C.Ander- 

1    0 

0 

J.  Monyp*nny  . 

S 

i 

0 

son       .... 

10 

0 

1    0 

1 

B.  T.  Delmage 

1 

i 

0 

Mrs.  John  Cadogan  .         . 

10 

0 

1    0 

0 

T.  Dykes 

1 

i 

1 

0.  Crump 

10 

0 

1    0 

II 

H.  A.  Gerny      . 

1 

i 

0 

W.  H.  Clayton 

10 

0 

1    0 

0 

Lt.  L.  J.  P.  Manes    . 

1 

i 

0 

Dr.  Eliza  Walker  Dunbar    . 

10 

0 

H.  T.  Pooley    . 

i 

0 

W.  S.  Goldfinch 

10 

I 

1    0 

0 

B.  Le  M.  Andrew 

0 

0 

Crosbie  Garstin 

10 

0 

1     0 

I 

H.  A.  Herbert  . 

Q 

0 

Sir      Hamar     Greenwood, 

Ernest  W.  Joaeelyn  . 

0 

0 

Bart,  K.O.,  M.P.    . 

10 

0 

1     0 

0 

D.  R.  Bassoon  . 

• 

1 

Wm.  Gordon    .         .         . 

10 

0 

1     0 

1 

V.  R,  Wlckwar 

n 

0 

W.  U.  Hackett 

10 

0 

1     0 

0 

F.  Arnatt 

10 

0 

Lady  MacMahon 

10 

0 

10 

0 

Sir    Albert    B.  Mug^M- 

1 

Sir  W.  B.  Peat 

10 

0 

10 

0 

Bart.    . 

10 

0 

Perciyal  F.  Ridont    . 

10 

0 

10 

0 

H.  Hayes 

10 

0 

B.  W.  Rutherford     . 

10 

0 

10 

0 

UL-OtL  Andrew  M.  Jackson 

10 

0 

B.  G.  Sargent  . 

10 

0 

10 

0 

A.  W.  Mills       . 

10 

0 

Chas.  Work      . 

10 

0 

10 

0 

M.  McK.  TurnbuU     . 

10 

0 

Frank  Miller     . 

5 

0 

10 

0 

W.  S.  Davidson 

5 

i 

The  Rey.  O.  W.  O.  Moore, 

10 

0 

Miss  Duzbury  . 

I 

0 

D.S.O. 

5 

0 

10 

0 

Mrs.  Clay  finch 

I 

0 

Henry  Pattinson 

1 

0 

10 

0 

W.  B.  John      . 

!> 

1 

Walter  A.  Smith 

5 

0 

10 

0 

Lady  Owen 

1 

I 

Cecil  H.  Oliverson     . 

2 

0 

0 

» 

0 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Blyth 

5 

0 

0 

R.  Armstrong  .         .         . 

10 

0 

5 

1 

Sir  John  Archer,  K.B-E. 

S 

1 

u 

Major        Ernest        Black, 

1 

0 

8.  Fred  Simons 

1 

1 

1 

R.A.M.O.       . 

10 

0 

6 

0 

Miss  Vernon     . 

10 

0 

Mrs.  Black 

10 

0 

6 

0 

M.  Hildred  L.  Causton 

1 

1 

0 

W.  Balnarw     . 

10 

0 

6 

0 

AieoL.  Ree    . 

• 

0 

u 

Robert  Gray     . 

1 

0 

0 
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W.  F.  Wenyon. 

A.  Cameron 

C.  E.  Ross 

Thos.  Robinson 

Norman  W.  Grieve   . 

Thou.  Mills 

Sub-Lt.  Norman  G.  Wait,, 

R.N.V.R.       . 
C.  Cambie 

C.  Murray 
Arthur  Neame 

R.  Muir  .... 

Cecil  J.  Barnes 

E.  G.  Walker   . 

G.  H.  Capron   . 

John  P.  Spencer 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Grant      . 

Miss  M.  Mayhew 

J.  Towers 

Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir    E. 

R.    Freemantle,   G.C.B., 

C.M.G. 

W.  H.  Dorey    . 
E.  Haggard 
J.  E.  Sheldon  . 
W.  J.  Garnett  . 
Col.  F.  A.  Hodson,  C.B.E.  . 
Sir  Chas.  Metcalfe,  Bart.    . 
Leonard  Button 
John  Fox 
Miss  L.  Cupper 
A.  D.  Henderson 
J.  Harry  Johns 
Mrs.  Ellen  N.  Noblett 
E.  G.  Beaumont 
Capt.  Louis  Castellain 

E.  G.  Bates 
Miss  Oldiug 
Miss  Sullivan    . 
A  Crabbe 

J.  W.  Downie  . 

Capt.  Allan  D.  Mollison 

Capt.  T.  Maughfling 

G.  Hall  Rennie 

O.  H.  Walters  . 

G.  F.  Armytage 

Col.  G.  E.  Boyle 

Miss  Mary  Monteith 

J.  Bolton 

Capt.  Oswald  H.  Cook 

Dr.  J.  Waghorn 

Capt.  Algernon  McLean     . 

G.  E.  Crawford 

Leo  Mitford  Wolff     . 

F.  A.  Lakeman 
Malcolm  D.  Reid 

Col.  Duncan  G.  Pitcher      . 
Prof.  P.  Carmody 
Sir  Henry  A.  Bovell 
J.  N.  De  Villiers 

E.  MacDonald  . 

D.  Warres  Smith 
W.  C.  Fisher    . 

Sir  Walter  Napier     . 
D.  Denham  Pinnock 

G.  R.  Wingate 
Frank  Moore    . 
0.  B.  Carryer   . 
W.  Heggie 

A.  Crewdson.  jun. 
T.  H.  Watson  . 
J.  E.  Jose 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Jose 
Lt.  A.  E.  Dossett 
Messrs.  J.  Round  &  Son 

F.  W.  Jenkins  . 
Rev.  A.  E.  Tonkin     . 

Sir     George     R.     Parkin, 

K.C.M.G. 
Lady  Parkin     . 
Vere  Packe       . 
Allan  Rowntree 
Miss  Rosa  Hurst 
Major  Hon.  C.  W.  Orr 
J.  W.  Applin     . 
The    Rev.    Canon    G.    E. 

Frewer  .         .         . 

Miss  R.  E.  Foster      . 
M.J.Rendall,M.A.  (1920-21) 
P.  S.  Renfrew   . 


£  *.  d. 

10    0       J.  G.  Gibbins,  F.R.I.B.A. 
5     0        Mrs.  Hayes  Robinson 
5     0        Miss  M.  A.  Baines      . 
330       Col.     and     Mrs.     W.     B. 
200  Ronth  .... 

200       T.  H.  Black 

W.  Archibald    . 
110        Allan  Campbell 
100       W.  F.  Roffers-  Rowland 
100        C.  B.  Hamilton,  C.M.G.      . 
100       E.  M.  de  0.  Short      . 
10    C       Mrs.  Hough  ton. 
10     0        Miss  Mayhew    . 
10     0       James  Macalister 
5    0       Miss  M.  H.  Smith      . 
50       J.  W.  Verity     . 
60       C.  L.  K.  Wright 
100        R.  Cotton 
100       H.  L.  C.  Cotton 
P.  C.  Cotton 

Capt.   L.    R.  H.  Marshall, 
M.D  ..... 
Baron     Barnekow,     M.C., 

M.M. 

H.  J.  Willis       . 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Connolly  . 
Miss  Mabel  G.  Holmes 

B.  S.  Sanders    . 

C.  Bradford 

The  Ven.   Archdeacon  W. 

Heard,  M.A. 
J.  W.  Roddy     . 
Miss  Webster    . 
The   Rev.   the  Most  Hon. 

the  Marquis  of  Normanby 
T.  A.  Ross 
A.  J.  Braunder. 
Miss  Brydges    . 
Comdr.   A.    E.  W.  Cripps, 

R.N.B. 

Miss  E.  C.  IT.  Jackson 
Surgeon-General      F.      J. 

Lilly,  R.N.    . 
T.  P.  Walker,  M.A.   . 
Lt.    W.    B.    K.    Williams, 

B.A.S.C. 
H.S.Corbett     . 
J.  K.  M.  Ross,  I.S.O. 
F.  Fraser  Lawton 
A.  B.  Cobb 
Mrs.  Phillpotts  Williams     . 

D.  Van  Ulsen    . 
F.  Crosbie  Rolls 
Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Harry  Barren, 

R.A.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.V.O.   . 
Miss  J.  F.  Dobbie      . 
A.  Fairlie 
W.  L.  Bennett 
A.  R.  Paterson,  M.B. 
F.  T.  Hall 

Capt.  Ernest  E.  Adams 
J.  D.  Purves     . 
H.  Rowe  .... 
Mrs.  Lionel  Goldsmid 
Sir  R.  Nivison,  Bart. 
Mrs.  E.  Frances  Elias 
100       Co-operative         Wholesale 
100  Society    (on    behalf    of: 

5    0  W.      E.      Dudley,       J. 

5     0  English,    T.     E.     Moor- 

8     0  house,  H.  J.  A.  Wilkins, 

10    0  G.  Hayhurst) 

10     0       J.  S.  Dismorr    . 
5     0       W.  Lamond 
10    0       Admiral    the    Most    Hon. 
110  the    Marquis   of   Milford 

10     0  Haven,  G.C.B.,  G.C.V.O., 

K.C.M.G. 

110        F.  J.  Waring,  O.M.G. 
110        H.  V.  Richards 
220       Gerald  de  J.  du  Vallon 
110       W.  F.  Beale      . 
100       Miss  Longley    . 
100       Mrs.  du  Vallon 
10    0       H.  Tabor  Brooks 

Leveson  Scarth,  M.A. 
5     0       James  Baker,  F.R.G.S. 
5     0       Lt.  O.  H.  T.  Risbeth,  M.A., 
220  R.N.V.R. 

110       Robert  Williams 


330 

5  0 

220 

110 

100 

100 

100 

100 

10  6 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

5  0 

50 

10  0 

10  0 

5  0 

100 

100 

10  6 

10  0 

220 

200 

100 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

220 

10  0 

100 

200 

330 

330 

330 

220 

220 

110 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

10 

0 

C.  W.  Darley,  I.S.O. 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

E.  W.  Handle  . 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

G.  B.  Beak  (1920-21) 

10 

0 

Julius  Vigour    . 

10 

0 

10 

0 

H.  8.  Chinchen 

10 

0 

5 

0 

Col.  W.  H.  Ferguson. 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

E.  R.  Peacock  . 

3 

3 

0 

3 

3 

0 

John  Ewing 

10 

0 

2 

2 

0 

A.  R.  Coat.es     . 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

J.  W.  Gordon   . 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0.  W.  R.  Ward 

1 

1 

0 

6 

0 

Melville  Gray    . 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis 

10 

0 

of  Linlithgow 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Major    H.    Blake    Taylor, 

10 

0 

C.n.E  

1 

1 

0 

10 

0 

A.  Montefiore  . 

1 

1 

0 

10 

0 

E.  Howard  -Grew       .         . 

10 

0 

5 

0 

C.  Gilberteon    . 

2 

2 

0 

5 

0 

Lt.-Col.  H.  E.  Gaulter 

1 

1 

0 

Mrs.  I.  A.  Gaulter      . 

1 

1 

0 

15 

0 

Lt.-Col.  W.  Hussey-  Walsh 

1 

0 

0 

Lt.-Col.  H.  A.  Timewell 

10 

0 

10 

0 

Alex  Cowie 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

J.  Fortune 

10 

0 

6 

0 

G.  G.  Butler     . 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

F.  G.  Bowler    . 

10 

0 

1 

1 

0 

W.  F.  Leeson    . 

10 

0 

10 

0 

Bev.  W.  H.  Townsend 

5 

0 

A.  Morrison 

10 

0 

10 

0 

O.  D.  Belsham,  J.P.  . 

1 

1 

0 

5 

0 

F.  Hawker 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

C.  E.  Merrin      . 

1 

0 

0 

Miss  H.  G.  Hardwick 

5 

0 

1 

3 

0 

Hon.  Mrs.  Joyce 

5 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Sir  James  Mills,  K.C.M.G.  . 

Z 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Frank  V.  Worthington 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

E.  J.  Lake 

10 

0 

Sir  George  R.  Le  Hunt*, 

1 

0 

0 

G.C.M.G. 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

R.  H.  Krause   . 

1 

1 

0 

F.  Ferrer  Hawkins    . 

10 

0 

10 

0 

A.  Ross    .... 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

S.  Hodder 

5 

0 

A.  Thomson      . 

9 

3 

0 

6 

0 

J.  Macgregor    . 

I 

1 

0 

5 

0 

Bev.W.Moore  White,  LL.D. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

W.  A.  Ratcliffe 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

E.  F.  Turnbull 

10 

0 

10 
5 

0 
0 

Major  Harry  Williamson    . 
M.  S.  Bles,  J.P. 

5 

5 

0 

0 
0 

2 

3 

0 

H.  W.  Stroud   . 

5 

0 

I 

0 

0 

C.  E.  Thomson. 

10 

0 

A.  Cowan-Guthrie,  M.B.     . 

•2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

J.  Herbert  Scrutton   . 

2 

2 

0 

5 

0 

C.  S.  Marchant 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

J.  Musgrave      .         . 

5 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Mrs.  Robertson. 

5 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Hon.  A.  R.  Slater,  C.M.G., 

1 

0 

0 

C.B.E. 

5 

0 

10 

0 

Sir       Edmund       Walker, 

in 

0 

O.V.O.,  LL.D 

1 

2 

0 

10 

0 

John  Turnbnll  . 

•2 

0 

0 

6 

0 

Walter  Cargill  . 

1 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

William  I.  Gear 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

George  Hadrill 

1 

1 

0 

Col.  H.  J.  M.  Buist,  D.S.O. 

1 

0 

0 

Col.  J.  Lloyd  Dicken  . 

1 

0 

0 

R.  H.  Hope  (1920-21) 

1 

0 

0 

Louis  Napier     . 

10 

0 

M.  W.  Wilson   . 

5 

0 

1 

6 

0 

H.  D.  Carver    . 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

G.  Durnford 

15 

0 

1 

U 

0 

Kt.  Hon.  Lord  Shaughnessy, 

K.C.V.O. 

5 

5 

0 

W.  H.  Wolff     . 

1 

0 

0 

F.  M.  T.  Lang  . 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Hon.    W.    Alison    Russell, 

1 

0 

0 

M.E.C- 

10 

0 

10 

0 

E.  Ross-Ross    . 

5 

0 

10 

0 

B.  R.  Balfour  . 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Dr.  E.  Laurie  Robinson      . 

10 

0 

5 

0 

Robert  Gill 

8 

0 

0 

5 

0 

J.  H.  Metoalfe  . 

1 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Fane  Sewell 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Col.  George  T.  Denison 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

R.  Fitz-  Randolph 

1 

0 

0 

Rev.    Alfred    0.    D.    Hall 

!> 

0 

(1920-21)       . 

10 

0 

5 

0 

0 

A.  G.  Wright    . 

1U 

0 
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£ 

». 

*. 

£ 

*. 

</. 

£ 

t. 

d. 

Alan  V.  Young 

1" 

0 

W.  Symmons    . 

1 

I 

0 

J.  G.  McDonald         .              3 

(j 

1 

L.  E  Bernays  . 

1 

0 

Sir       Somerset       French, 

P.  J.  I'oyntz-  Roberts 

S 

0 

0 

W.  O.  O.  Pearce 

0 

K.OM.G.       . 

in 

0 

R.  H.  Fetvuson,  B.A. 

3 

2 

0 

Frank  Wise 

0 

Thomas  Bord  . 

i 

0 

A.  G.  Pinnimore 

1 

1 

1 

W.  J.  Barnard  . 

1 

0 

Major  Alfred  H.  HorsfaU, 

O.  L.  Welter      . 

1 

1 

1 

W.  A.  Baker,  K.O.    . 

0 

D.8.O.,  M.B. 

M 

0 

Hon.  Mr.  Justice  R,  W.  H 

A.  8.  Blnns       . 

0 

H.  Jason  Jones 

1 

0 

Wilkinson     . 

1 

1 

o 

John  Oatto 

0 

B.Haggart       . 

1 

i 

0 

W.  Coombe 

1 

I 

1 

Joseph  Clark    . 

0 

Hon.  Arthur  Wight  . 

1 

1 

0 

Alex  I.  Ingram.         . 

1 

0 

0 

A.  Carnegie  Row,  C.B. 

1 

I 

0 

T.  Parker  Smith 

1 

i 

0 

J.  L  Lander 

1 

0 

0 

Major  J.  T.  Montgomery 

1 

1 

0 

E.  P.  T.  Hammond,  M.A.  . 

1 

i 

0 

G.  J.  P.  Tomlinson    . 

1 

0 

0 

W.  PowUe 

10 

0 

Miss  B.  A.  Smillie     . 

6 

0 

W.  B.  Venters,  B.Sc. 

1 

1 

0 

Hon.  J.  M.  Hunter    . 

10 

0 

Capt.  W.  Douglas  McCraith 

I 

I 

0 

A.  0.  Wild 

1 

0 

0 

J.  Alien  Taylor 

10 

0 

Capt.  A.  0.  B.  Anthony      . 

1 

') 

0 

G.  E.  Leslie      . 

10 

1 

William  Lang   . 

10 

0 

T.  H.  Dudley    . 

1 

1 

0 

Lt.-CoL  J.  A.  Little  . 

u 

1 

A.  R.  Ingram   . 

5 

0 

Prank  Harrison.  J.P. 

1 

I 

0 

P.  R.  Smith      . 

lu 

"J 

W.  TaJbot 

1 

1 

0 

James  Hutchinson     . 

1 

I 

0 

F.  O.  0.  Wallach 

U 

0 

A.  Q.  O'Parrell 

1 

0 

0 

Hon.  A  H.  Miles,  C.M.G., 

W.  J.  Brace 

0 

Miss  0.  Nichols 

1 

0 

LS.O  

10 

0 

Miss  C.  de  Thierry     . 

0 

Rev.  R.  A.  Russell    . 

1 

0 

Lt.-Col.     A.     0.     Gamer, 

A.  P.  McMullin. 

0 

L.  0.  Brohier    . 

10 

0 

D.8.O  

6 

0 

L.  O.Perkins    . 

0 

R.  H.  Bldridee 

u 

0 

A.  B.  Ho-Orin,  K.C.    . 

1 

0 

George  Twigg  . 

2 

1 

W.  H.  Shephard 

18 

0 

E.  McCash  Reid 

1 

0 

A.  D.  Hamlyn  . 

0 

R.  V.  Billis 

r> 

0 

Prof.  G.  M.  Wrong    . 

1 

0 

T.  P.  Gavin  Jones     . 

1 

0 

O.  Leonard 

9 

2 

0 

Miss  8.  A.  Claridge    . 

1 

n 

0 

G.  B.  Pearson  . 

6 

0 

R.  W.  Williams 

10 

0 

A.  R,  Golflrlng. 

M 

0 

R.  A.  Brooking 

S 

0 

H.  Denton 

1 

i 

0 

W.  L.  Scott      . 

I 

0 

J.  R.  Smith      . 

3 

0 

P.  W.  Kessler  . 

1 

0 

0 

A.  B.  Cross 

1 

1 

0 

Harry  Usher     . 

3 

0 

Alex  Reid 

U 

0 

J.  Ward  Beldam 

1 

i 

0 

W   B.  Gotelee  . 

1 

0 

Mrs.  B.  H.  Leeb 

1 

0 

Julius  H.  Griffith       . 

1 

1 

0 

P.  W.  Young    . 

1 

0 

R.  H.  Webster 

1 

1 

0 

Sir  Predpric  Maxwell 

1 

0 

0 

F.  M.  Fleriot     . 

1 

j 

0 

Lt,-CoL  Sir  Henry  Qalway 

Arthur  Pepler  ... 

1 

0 

0 

0.  D.  Simmons.         . 

1 

0 

0 

K.C.M.G.,  DAO.  . 

3 

3 

0 

P.  W.  Graham  . 

10 

0 

C.  T.  Allen 

3 

2 

0 

W.  B.  Grieve,  O.B.B. 

3 

3 

0 

E.  P.  Hntchlngs 

3 

0 

Sir  Augustus  M.  Nanton 

6 

0 

1 

G.  H.  Kilmer,  K.C.   . 

S 

n 

0 

P.  M.  Warriner 

5 

0 

Alfred  H.  D'Costa     . 

3 

1 

1 

P.  Mallory 

1 

3 

0 

J.  Kidman        ... 

I 

0 

B.  H.  May  hew,  M.D. 

3 

0 

0 

H.  Cheemar  Boomer  . 

1 

II 

0 

G.  L.  Peet 

10 

0 

C.  P.  Crui'kshank 

1 

0 

0 

H.  D.  Butterfleld 

1 

t 

0 

W  Pearce         .         .         . 

5 

0 

Andrew  A.  Hall 

1 

0 

0 

R.  T.  Blachford 

1 

0 

0 

H.  B.  Walker  . 

5 

0 

F.  U.  Bathurst. 

1'J 

0 

Col.  William  Hendrie 

1 

u 

0 

K.  D.  Doyle     . 

5 

0 

Wellington  Frauds,  K.C. 

5 

0 

Victor    E.   Mitchell,    K.C 

Samuel  Insull   . 

1 

0 

0 

H.  A.  Rose 

& 

0 

D.O.L.  . 

1 

0 

0 

Col.  Hon  Edward  G.  Prior  . 

2 

2 

0 

A.  H.  Noble      . 

3 

13 

0 

S.  Leslie  Thornton     . 

1 

I 

0 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Boomer  . 

1 

0 

0 

H.  B.  Hector    . 

1 

1 

0 

Henry  A.  Bailey 

1 

0 

J.  R.  Duncan   . 

1 

0 

0 

Hon.  P.  C.  Wells  Durran 

J.  J.  Robson     . 

5 

0 

John  Rose        ... 

1 

0 

0 

K.C.     . 

1 

0 

0 

A.  P.  Tippet     . 

1 

0 

Everard  P.  Corbet     . 

2 

2 

0 

Prank  Giband  . 

1 

0 

1 

O.  H  Wood      . 

1 

0 

Samuel  Evans  .         .         . 

2 

2 

0 

Mrs.  Prank  Gibaucl,  M.B.B.     1 

0 

0 

W.  OroaMm?     .         . 

6 

1 

0 

Lovell  Greene  .         .         . 

2 

1 

0 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Joseph  Gould     1 

0 

0 

P.  B.  Cornell     . 

5 

0 

A.  Morris  Sutton 

3 

2 

0 

Hon.  H.  a  Gollan,  C.B.B., 

R.  Montague  Davy    . 

| 

o 

W.  J.  Oorder,  P.R.GJ3. 

1 

ij 

o 

10 

0 

Dr.  0.  B.  Smyth 

5 

0 

N.  K.  Pearce    . 

1 

0 

0 

Brie  A.  Torasett 

5 

0 

Major  P.  Key    . 

1 

1 

0 

Comdr.     Charles     P.     W. 

B.  Travers        .         .         .1 

1 

0 

O.  de  B.  Ball    . 

1 

1 

0 

Strnben,  O.B.B.     . 

1 

0 

0 

Walter  Llnd                        .     1 

0 

0 

Rufus  Parrar    . 

If 

0 

Sir       P.       M.       Hodaaon, 

Sir       Charles       T.       Cox, 

H.  A.  Calvin     . 

1 

0 

0 

K.C.M.Q.       . 

10 

6 

K.C.M.G.                         .     1 

0 

n 

P.  B.  Fetherstonhaugh,K.C 

5 

1 

0 

W.  8.  Wethercll 

M 

6 

J.  Wood  Davis.         .         .     1 

1 

0 

A.  P.  Somerville 

S 

1 

0 

W.  A.  Caton      . 

10 

0 

W.  G.  Boase,  M.R.C.S. 

6 

0 

James  Jackson,  J.P. 

3 

u 

0 

Percy  S.  Woodroffe  .        .. 

10 

0 

H.E.       Sir       W.      Collet, 

Lt.-CoL     O.     A.     Maclea 

J.  D.  Morton    . 

5 

0 

K.OJf.0.      ...     3 

I 

Buckley 

1 

i 

0 

B.  a  Cox 

10 

6 

W.J.  Douglass.         .         .     1 

0 

Hon.  Sir  H.  A.  Alcazar 

1 

i 

0 

Hugh  Conrmn   . 

9 

0 

C.  A.  Child 

0 

J.  Haworth  Roberta  . 

1 

0 

0 

Hon.  J.  Anderson.  M.L.C  . 

5 

0 

J.  HOI  DorreU  . 

0 

E.  Tripp. 

1 

0 

0 

Huntley  Drnmmond  . 

5 

0 

H.  J.  Hofmeyr,  B.A..         .     3 

0 

Col.  C.  H.  Beataon    . 

10 

0 

0.  W.  Newmark        .        . 

5 

0 

H.  Persse  Hudson      .         .     1 

0 

Mrs.  M.  Hudleston     . 

1 

0 

M.  W.  Stranack 

1 

0 

0 

J.  P.  McCay                        .     1 

0 

H.  P.  Hewins,  O.B.E. 

5 

0 

OoL   Hon.   Sir  Charles  P. 

J.  B.  Powell      .         .         .1 

0 

A.  S.  Swing      . 

5 

0 

Crewe,    K.C.M.G.,    C.B., 

H.E.     Major    Sir    J.     R. 

Edward  Pratt  . 

1 

1 

0 

M.LJL 

5 

0 

0 

Chancellor,        K.C.M.G., 

H.  Baker. 

1 

0 

0 

Senator  Hon.  Sir  John  G. 

D.S.O.,  R.B.          .         .     1 

0 

0 

Hon.  Giles  P.  Walker 

1 

0 

0 

Fraser  .... 

S 

0 

0 

B.  Crow-Baker           .         .     1 

1 

1 

L.  H.  Yeoman  . 

1 

0 

0 

Senator       Hon.       Walter 

P.  G.  Hughes  (1920-21)     .     1 

1 

I 

D.  O.  Tomblinos 

10 

0 

Greenacre,  O.B.E. 

S 

2 

0 

P.  J.  Jansen      . 

10 

1 

T.  Slode  Adames 

5 

0 

A.  T.  Long,  O.B.B.    . 

3 

3 

0 

Lt.  H.  B.  Rea  . 

lu 

C 

Hon.  E.  St.  John  Branch 

1 

0 

Pat  Boyle 

. 

2 

0 

C.  O.  Rawden  Briggs 

10 

0 

A.  W.  Parqnharson   . 

5 

0 

0 

W.  Coulson  Tregartfaen 

1 

1 

0 

Arthur  T.  Dew. 

10 

0 

Hon.  W.  Coke  Kerr  . 

1 

1 

0 

Percy  D.  Klmber      . 

10 

0 

Alan  Dyall 

5 

0 

Herbert  C.  Hill 

10 

0 

Miss  1L  A.  Bratt 

5 

0 

D.  Rees,  O.B.B.,  J.P. 

5 

0 

Mrs.  W.  Warden 

10 

0 

Hon.  S.  Wolffsohn,  M.L.C.  . 

2 

2 

0 

Major  R.  B.  Lagden.  M.C.    3 

0 

0 

A.  L.  Blackburn 

2 

1 

0 

R.  Wellesley  Bailey,  M.D.  . 

1 

11 

10 

Mrs.  Murdock  Anderson     . 

11 

1 

PredJ.  Irwtn   . 

3 

•2 

0 

G.  E.  Grab  ham. 

6 

0 

John  Wilkinson  (1920-21)  .     1 

1 

1 

Sir  J.  Outerbrldge     . 

3 

•2 

0 

W.  M.  Wilson    .         . 

5 

0 

H.  B.  Heath  Eves              .     3 

2 

0 

T.  W.  Beckett  . 

1 

1 

0 

J.H.  Cargill      . 

10 

6 

J.J.Godfrey    .                  .     3 

1 

0 

J.  Emrys  Brans,  C.M.O. 

1 

1 

0 

Major  C.  P.  Pee 

5 

0 

Capt.  T.  H.  Brook-Ascough    1 

1 

0 

Lt.-CoL  Cluny  Macpherson 

W.  K.  Duncombe 

10 

0 

B.  F.  B.  Bourne                 .     1 

0 

0 

M.D.,  C.M.,  C.M.G. 

li 

0 

E.  C.  S.  George,  C.LB. 

1 

0 

A.  M.  Berkeley.                  .     1 

1 

0 

Capt.  J.  H.  O.  Lawrance 

.'. 

0 

Lewis  A.  Mitchell      . 

1 

1 

0 

W.  B.  P.  de  Lacy               .     1 

0 

0 

0.  O.  Robertson 

1 

0 

W.  J.  Monson  . 

1 

1 

0 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  W.  K. 

Hon.    Sir    Lewis    Michel 

H.  W.  Le  MesBurier,  OM.G. 

1 

1 

0 

Pirminger,  D.D.  (1920-21)   1 

0 

0 

O.V.O.  . 

6 

0 

0 

0.  Hendry         .         .         . 

lo 

0 

Capt.  H.  H.  Hntchinson      .     1 

u 

(J 

Sydney  Cowper,  OJLO. 

1 

1 

0 

John  Mackay    . 

6 

0 

H  B.Schwartx«         .         .     1 

u 

0 
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A.Bremner 
G.  Greig  .... 
J.  A.  Varey 

£    j 
1 
3 

r.   a 
1 
LO 
ft 

. 
0 
0 
0 

Hon.    Mr.    Justice    P.    J. 
Sproule,  M.A. 
F.  A.  Ritchie    . 

e  j 

3 
2 

.    d 

0 
2 

. 

0 
0 

E.  T.  Campbell          .         . 
H.  B.  Gascoyne         . 
P.  B.  Lawson   ... 

£ 

1 

1 
] 

.000 

f. 

0 
0 
0 

W.  B.  Basset-Smith   . 

6 

0 

J.  T.  W.  Sadler,  M.A. 

3 

3 

0 

C.  D.  Morris     . 

] 

0 

0 

Sir  W.  W.  Hoy,  O.B.  . 

2 

2 

0 

Ronald  Keep    . 

1 

1 

0 

W.  Bunch 

5 

0 

Lt.-Col.     Sir     J.     Hayes- 

John  S.  Ross    . 

1 

1 

0 

Capt.  B.  W.  Macpherson    . 

5 

0 

Sadler,  K.C.M.G.,  O.B.   . 

1 

0 

0 

Capt.  A.  W.  Kohring 

1 

0 

0 

0.  N.  Armstrong 

5 

0 

The      Hon.       Henry      S. 

A.  0.  McGrotty 

1 

0 

0 

Lt.-Col.  W.  J.  Brown 

5 

0 

Littleton 

1 

0 

0 

G.  E.  Sealy 

1 

0 

0 

H.  K.  S.  Hemming,  B.A.    . 

5 

0 

L.  D.  Parsons  (1920-21)     . 

1 

0 

0 

H.  W.  Sconce  . 

1 

0 

0 

0.  W.  Jarvis     . 

5 

0 

8  Northcote     . 

] 

LO 

6 

A.  Fairfax  Scott 

1 

0 

0 

B.  R.  Wood      . 

5 

0 

Charles  Higgins 

2 

0 

0 

H.  van  Hein     .          .         . 

1 

0 

0 

Allan  Dennison          . 

1 

1 

0 

T  S.  Lough 

2 

2 

0 

F.  W.  Chamberlain    . 

LO 

6 

H.  Richard  Budd  Hancock 

1 

1 

0 

0.  M.  Dobba     . 

6 

0 

S.  W.  Roberts  . 

LO 

6 

Hon.    Mr.   Justice   W.    P. 

E.  M.  Byrne     . 

1 

0 

0 

T.  Brace  .... 

LO 

0 

Michelin 

1 

1 

0 

W.  Warden 

1 

0 

0 

P.  N.  Riley 

10 

0 

T.  W.  B.  O'Neal,  M.A. 

1 

0 

0 

Henry    Strachan,    O.M.G., 

L.  J.  Godwin    .         .         . 

5 

0 

Major  W.  Stuart  Akers 

0 

0 

M.R.C.S. 

2 

0 

0 

A.  J.  Hohenkerk       .         . 

5 

0 

R.  E.  Kingsford 

2 

0 

0 

P.H.Morrice    . 

1 

1 

0 

Capt.  F.  A.  Kovachl 

1 

0 

0 

G.  B.  Lavin 

1 

0 

0 

8.  C.  Bate 

1 

0 

0 

B.  S.  Doming  . 

5 

0 

Major  A.  Livingstone  Bruce 

3 

3 

0 

Arnold  E.  Gav 

1 

0 

0 

J.  Whidbourne  Watts,  J.P. 

2 

2 

0 

H.'de  V.  Steytler      . 

1 

1 

0 

J.  B.  Dennis  Sellier  . 

1 

0 

0 

A.  Pawsey 

2 

0 

0 

Major  W.  V.  Coates  . 

1 

0 

0 

Arthur  W.  Wright     . 

1 

0 

0 

R.  A.  Bailey     . 

1 

1 

0 

B.  G.  Green       .         .         . 

1 

0 

0 

Lt.-Col.  G.  W.  Birks  . 

19 

0 

T.  A.  Jackson  . 

1 

1 

0 

Capt.  S.  H.  La  Fontaine, 

J.  P.  Walker     . 

10 

6 

Sir  W.  H.  Beaumont. 

1 

0 

0 

D.S.O.,  M.O. 

1 

0 

0 

Fred  E.  Scott,  O.B.B. 

10 

0 

Senator        Hon.        Frank 

Charles  MacKinnon  . 

1 

0 

0 

H.  H.  Ardagh  . 

5 

0 

Churchill 

1 

0 

0 

Douglas  King 

1 

0 

0 

Hon.  Dyson  Blair,  M.L.C.  . 

5 

0 

Rt.    Rev.     Bishop    Hugh 

R.  A.  Sanderson        . 

1 

0 

0 

Harry  Brooks  . 

5 

0 

MacSherry    . 

1 

0 

0 

0.  H.  Dobree    . 

10 

0 

Surg.-Gen.  J.  T.  Fothering- 

P.  A.  Readman 

1 

0 

0 

B.  G.  0.  H*wes 

10 

0 

ham,  M.D.,  C.M.G. 

5 

0 

0.  C.  Thomas   ... 

1 

0 

0 

S.  J  Blewett    . 

5 

0 

D.  H.  McDonald        . 

ft 

0 

J.  B.  Hall 

10 

0 

James  Kynoch 

5 

0 

James  Gardiner 

5 

0 

0 

H.  0.  O'Brien  .         .         . 

10 

0 

P.  W.  Bnlt 

1 

1 

0 

P.  J.  G.  Graham        .         . 

10 

0 

P.  G.  Rutty      . 

5 

0 

V.  Lloyd-Owen 

10 

0 

T.  M.  Brodie     . 

1 

1 

0 

F.  A.  Verney,  P.R.O.V.S.  . 

5 

0 

Mark  Parrant  .         . 

9 

0 

Capt.  R.  A.  Reddie,  M.C.  . 

1 

1 

0 

W.  Fuller 

5 

0 

J.  T.  Henderson        .         . 

5 

0 

B.  W.  Hickes,  O.B.B. 

1 

0 

0 

H.  S.  Sage 

5 

0 

J.  F.  Kennedy  .         ." 

5 

0 

A.  Hyam.         .         .         . 

1 

0 

0 

George  S.  Gay  . 

3 

0 

0 

M.  Sorabjee 

5 

0 

T.  P.  Kennan   . 

1 

0 

0 

Reginald  Meiggs 

1 

0 

0 

W.  Archbald     . 

1 

1 

0 

J.  J  I.  Middleton      . 

1 

0 

0 

R.  R.  Prentice  . 

1 

0 

0 

Major  H.  J  Phillip    . 

1 

1 

0 

Capt.  Cedric  Atkinson 

10 

0 

P.  J.  Williams  . 

1 

0 

0 

Capt.  J.  M.  Y.  Trotter 

1 

1 

0 

Mrs.  Le  Lievre 

10 

0 

Hon.     G.     H.     Gamblin, 

W.  Allard,  O.B.E.     . 

1 

0 

0 

R  W.  Versturme  Bunbury 

10 

0 

M.E.C. 

10 

0 

Leslie  F.  Fox    . 

2 

0 

0 

Capt.  T.  Revington   . 

7 

6 

Sir  Logie  Pine  Watson 

10 

0 

0 

Edward  O  Johnson  . 

5 

0 

Capt.  John  A.  Cowling 

5 

0 

Thomas  G.  H.  Brisley 

2 

2 

0 

Major  E.  H.  M.  Elliot 

2 

2 

0 

J.  0.  Shaw 

1 

0 

0 

G.  Mackintosh  Smith 

1 

1 

0 

J.  Saxon  Mills,  M.A. 

10 

0 

R.  O.  Shoosmith 

10 

6 

F.  Fortescne  Faithfull 

1 

0 

0 

Wingate  Lawford 

10 

0 

Rev.  J.  A.  Graham,  D.D. 

John  Hardy 

10 

0 

Vernon  Lindop. 

2 

2 

0 

0.1.  E. 

5 

0 

J.  Pollard,  M.D. 

10 

0 

Mrs.  Vernon  Lindop  . 

2 

2 

0 

Elha  Marks 

2 

2 

0 

D.  T.  Middleton 

ft 

0 

J.  H.  Monroe    . 

5 

0 

Sir  F.  W.  Young,  M.P. 

2 

0 

0 

Rev.  Thomas  Perry  . 

5 

0 

Rev.  Canon  S.  P.  Hendrick 

10 

6 

B.  J.  Cullis 

1 

1 

0 

Tan  Cheng  Lock,  J.P. 

1 

0 

0 

A.  Scott  .... 

2 

2 

0 

H.  L.  Manchester 

1 

1 

0 

P.  A.  S.  Thomas 

10 

0 

Peter  F.  Wood 

1 

0 

0 

T.  Wilson 

1 

1 

0 

E.  L.  Talma,  B.A.     . 

10 

0 

Col.  A.  Masters          . 

5 

0 

H.  Melville  Littlejohn 

1 

1 

0 

A.  E.  Baddeley 

5 

0 

H.  D.  Vantin    . 

10 

0 

A.  Boggie 

1 

0 

0 

Malcolm  H.  Robinson 

1 

1 

0 

Hon.      Thomas      Hutton- 

E.  S.  Hose 

1 

0 

0 

D.  G.  C.  McNeil  (1920-21) 

10 

0 

Mills,M.L.C. 

3 

3 

0 

0.  H.  Owen 

1 

0 

0 

G.  T.  Milne,  O.B.B.  . 

1 

0 

0 

A.  A.  Barry      . 

10 

0 

P.  R.  Wolseley 

1 

0 

0 

Capt.  W.  E.  G.  Solomon     . 

5 

0 

W.  C.  B.  Johnson,  M.H.A.. 

1 

0 

0 

A.  E.  Ellis 

10 

0 

J.  A.  Anderson 

1 

0 

0 

I.  Lewison 

1 

1 

0 

Ernest  W.  Edwards  . 

10 

0 

A.  P.  M.  Crisp  . 

5 

0 

Col.  Hon.  Sir  James  Burns, 

F.  B.  De  Mel    . 

5 

0 

C.  P.  Lumb,  jnn 

5 

0 

0 

K.C.M.G.,  M.C.      . 

,"> 

0 

0 

A.  R.  Pontifex 

10 

0 

J.  W.  S.  Macfie,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

2 

2 

0 

R.  G.  H.  Cole  . 

1 

1 

0 

John  E.  Bach  . 

1 

1 

0 

Capt.  Prank  Goodall 

1 

0 

0 

Mrs.  S.  Rontledge      . 

1 

0 

0 

R.  L.  Rhoddis-West  . 

1 

1 

0 

H.  T.  King 

10 

0 

P.  Oostley-White 

1 

0 

0 

Hon.    Sir    Edward   Brock 

P.  Homan  Mills 

5 

0 

James  K."  S.  Malcolm 

1 

0 

0 

man,  K.C.M.G. 

1 

0 

0 

Lt.-Col.     A.    K.    Rawlins, 

0.  G.  Mclrvine 

1 

0 

0 

G.  H.  Gamble  . 

1 

1 

0 

C.I.E.,C.B.B.,D.S.O.      . 

5 

0 

P.  G.  Pratt 

1 

0 

0 

H.  W.  Evans    . 

10 

0 

John  Boilers     . 

9 

0 

J.  W.  Sly 

1 

0 

0 

H.  H.  Leng       . 

5 

10 

9 

Alan  Kidd,  M.D. 

5 

0 

A.  Murray 

10 

6 

Hope  Gibson,  O.B.E. 

1 

1 

9 

L.  A.  W.  Powell 

6 

0 

A.  Bergmann             . 

5 

0 

J.  Montague  Eddy     . 

1 

1 

9 

Thomas  Prentice 

5 

0 

0 

T.  J.  Cowin 

5 

0 

Mrs.  J.  Montague  Eddy 

1 

1 

10 

F.  Fighiera 

3 

3 

0 

C.  W.  Newmark,  J.P. 

ft 

0 

O.  Siedle  . 

2 

2 

0 

R.  W.  Hammond 

2 

2 

0 

G.  Dickson 

10 

0 

Leslie  Elliot      . 

1 

1 

0 

0.  H.  Andrew   . 

1 

1 

0 

R.  A.  Letts 

5 

0 

W.Neil    . 

1 

1 

0 

H.  0.  Weatherhilt     . 

1 

0 

0 

D.  Poyntz  Rickette  . 

2 

0 

0 

H.  Gannon 

10 

0 

0.  A.  Armitstead 

10 

0 

John  Oswald    ... 

1 

0 

0 

W.  Allinson  Bell 

5 

0 

0 

Major   D.    D.   0.   Murray, 

Major  A.  B.  Rose 

1 

0 

0 

L.  A.  Field  Jones 

1 

1 

0 

D.S.O. 

5 

0 

Miss  M.  B.  Sanderson 

5 

0 

H.  P.  Sykes  Wright  . 

1 

1 

0 

Mrs.  Murray,  M.B.E. 

5 

0 

E.  0.  S.  Richardson  . 

10 

0 

Hugh  Anderson 

1 

0 

0 

H.  Such  . 

6 

0 

Sir  J.  H.  Symon,  K.C.M.G. 

3 

."j 

1) 

Charles  A.  Godwin     . 

1 

0 

0 

Robert  Shaw    . 

1 

1 

0 

Lt.-Col.  W.  G  Stonor,  M.C. 

2 

2 

0 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Godwin 

1 

0 

0 

Jotm  E.  K.  Guild 

1 

1 

0 

Henry  G  .Turner 

2 

2 

0 

Capt.  W.  B.  Hawkes. 

1 

0 

0 

Prof.  W.  H.  Vandersmissen 

5 

0 

R.  R.  Keynee  (1920-21)      . 

2 

0 

0 

F.  de  0.  M.  Heriot     . 

1 

0 

0 

Robert  S.  Baillie       .         . 

1 

1 

0 

H.E.  Sir  W.  L.  Allardyce, 

Alfred  C.  Peace 

10 

6 

Henry  M.  Lewis 

ft 

0 

K.OJU.G.       . 

1 

1 

0 

H.  H.  Hipwell  . 

10 

0 

J.  Finden  Brown        .         . 

2 

0 

0 

R.  R.Allison    . 

1 

1 

0 

A.  Lace    .          .         . 

5 

0 

P.  Wilmot-Carlton     .         . 

2 

2 

0 

J.  O.  McLaren  . 

1 

1 

0 

M.  P.  Gilderdale 

1 

1 

0 

F.  O.  Quennel  . 

1 

1 

0 

H.  G.  Roberts  . 

1 

1 

0 

0.  0.  Wardrop  . 

1 

1 

0 

W.  H.  Tanner  . 

1 

1 

0 

C.  SalUr  .... 

1 

1 

0 
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C 

i. 

d. 

1 

*. 

.;. 

£ 

1. 

d. 

Malcolm  M.  Brodi*    . 

1 

0 

0 

John  Chambers 

•J 

1 

0 

Charles  K.  Spraege    .         . 

9 

0 

P.  Cleveland     . 

1 

0 

0 

Brte.-Gen.  Sir  A.  H.  Russell, 

H.  T.  Gould,  J.P.      . 

5 

0 

Brie.-Gen.  U.  Finn,  O.B. 

1 

1 

0 

K.C.B.,  K.OJi.G.  . 

1 

1 

u 

G.  H.  Hebden 

5 

0 

0 

Mafor  0.  P.  J.  Galloway 

1 

1 

0 

Geo.  Shirtcllfle 

1 

1 

1 

Sir  Dentaon  S    K.  Miller, 

Prof  G.  0.  Henderson 

1 

0 

0 

John  Grieg 

I 

1 

<> 

K.C.M.G. 

1 

1 

n 

N.  W   Kater.  M.B.,  O.M. 

1 

0 

0 

A.  E   Pearce     . 

I 

1 

I 

P.  B.  Starky 

1 

0 

n 

W.  Lowther  Kemp    . 

1 

0 

0 

D.  Colquhoun,  M.D.  . 

1 

1 

I 

R.  0.  Dixon 

1 

1 

" 

Mrs.  0.  B.  Sewell       . 

1 

II 

0 

W.  J.  Crawford 

1 

1 

1 

W.  Alvin  Brooks 

•2 

2 

ii 

J.  D.  Wormald 

1 

u 

0 

Sir  Georve  Fenwick  . 

1 

1 

1 

P.  J.  Cousin      . 

4 

j 

Col  J.  O.  Genders,  V.D. 

5 

0 

A.  Dnffus  Lubecki     . 

1 

1 

0 

Capt.  H.  N.  Lnnn      . 

1 

u 

A.  Ajmew         .         . 

S 

1 

0 

Charles  Clifford 

1 

1 

1 

Capt.    B.    Ronald   Forbes, 

P.  Lewis  . 

S 

o 

Newton  King   ... 

| 

o 

1 

M.O  

1 

n 

Capt.  A.  E.  Webber  . 

6 

0 

S.  P.  Smlthson 

1 

1 

1 

P.  O.  Robinson 

I 

u 

Lt.-0ol.     T.     O.     Wlbon 

Lt.-Col.   John    Studholme. 

N.  S.  Williams  . 

1 

• 

'1 

P.R.O.S.B.,  M.D.  . 

I 

0 

D.8.O. 

1 

0 

0 

Lieut.  C.  J.  Cole 

K 

0 

Wm.  Younger  . 

r, 

0 

A.  Watson  Hutton  M.A.    . 

1 

I 

1 

A.  J.  Baker      . 

1 

0 

" 

Capt.  H.  J.  Sheldon  . 

4 

0 

Hon.  Geo.  Fowlds,  C.B.B. 

1 

1 

0 

James  Gardner 

1 

1 

1 

F.  J.  Wythes    . 

6 

j 

0 

H.  0.   P.   Bennett,  M.D., 

Miss  B.  D.  Gray 

10 

•; 

G.  Falrbairn,  M.P.     . 

8 

1 

0 

M.R.C.S. 

'o 

0 

E.  Tresear  Williams  . 

'.< 

n 

Louis  Pox 

3 

* 

0 

James  I.  Cato  . 

\ 

D 

Miss  H.  L.  Domville  . 

1 

1 

Theodore  Reunert     . 

1 

1 

0 

R.  8.  Ploranc*  . 

.'. 

0 

Prank  C.  Hayward    . 

1 

1 

n 

O.  Lincoln 

1 

(I 

0 

Alfred  8.  Bankart.  M.B.E.. 

•• 

£ 

0 

H.  J.  Wisdom  . 

1 

0 

1 

T.  S.  Simmons  . 

1 

0 

0 

Hon.  K.  J.  Allardyce 

1 

i 

D 

L.  A.  Wtedom  . 

1 

II 

n 

8.  B.  Cunningham     . 

M 

0 

Hon.  Dnsald  Thomson 

1 

i 

0 

E.  H.  Haldane  . 

11 

N 

Rt.  Rer.  Bishop  of  Ugand 

]•• 

0 

8.  D.  Scott 

1 

0 

I 

R.  D.  Acton 

u 

0 

W.  P.  Oak 

I 

0 

Sir  John  Grice  (1920-21)    . 

•-' 

» 

0 

N.  V.  Grierson  . 

1 

1 

II 

W.  W.  Bucknell 

1 

i 

0 

Peter  Wood  (1920-21) 

| 

0 

A 

R.  V.  Tivy 

1 

II 

A.  H.  Hayward 

1 

0 

Miss  Carrie  Francis    . 

1 

I 

Thomas  Lloyd  . 

1 

1 

II 

B.  A.  O.  Stuart 

t 

0 

Thomas  B.  Rope 

1 

•1 

I 

J.Hall     . 

1 

1 

II 

Hon.     O.     O'D.     Walton 

A.  E.  Sedeefleld 

10 

• 

J.  Condra  Hamilton  . 

1 

1 

M.L.O. 

u 

0 

Capt.  George  Shute   . 

1 

t 

1 

Lawrence  E.  Stanley  (1920- 

H.  Gaunt  Shirley 

:. 

0 

Sir      Gerald      Strickland, 

21)       .... 

1 

t 

'1 

R.  W.  G.  Shoolbridge,  J.P 

1 

1 

0 

G.O.M.O. 

1 

I 

1 

A.  GllflUan 

1 

1 

B 

R.  0.  Kermode. 

3 

1 

0 

J.  0.  0.  Wilson 

1 

• 

I 

C.  J.  Kirkland  . 

I 

1 

i' 

James  A.  Levey 

2 

I 

0 

Herbert  Wilson 

1 

i 

n 

A.  French 

N 

0 

Hon.  P.  Murphy,  M.L.C. 

2 

9 

0 

F.  J.  Cato 

1 

i 

0 

H.  Walter  Ford 

1 

1 

" 

G.  K.  Seabrook 

1 

1 

0 

A.  Smith 

10 

I 

P.  McCarthy     . 

5 

'i 

H.  R.  Seabrook 

10 

6 

A.  H.  Adair 

1 

i 

i 

C.  P.  Wlenand  . 

I 

1 

1 

N.  G.  Seabrook 

to 

6 

F  P.  Haine 

1 

i 

0 

H.  A.  Russell    . 

1 

D 

Hon.    Ernest    J.    Stevens 

W.  Platt  Bradshaw   . 

\ 

i> 

i 

"A  Member"  . 

1 

II 

1 

M.L.C 

1 

1 

0 

Harry  W.  Guthrie-Smith    . 

1 

0 

l 

C.  H.  Shields    . 

1 

II 

'i 

H.  B.  Fulford,  CJI.G. 

1 

0 

0 

0.  de  V.  T«chemaker-Shute 

^i 

2 

0 

Capt.  W.  K.  Harris,  D.8.O., 

G.  R.  Gibbs 

1 

II 

o 

Hugh  C.  Coltart        .         . 

1 

] 

II 

MO      . 

1 

1 

I 

Henry  M.  Collins 

10 

6 

Dr.  York  T.  G  Moore 

1(1 

0 

Ben.  H.  Morgan 

1 

0 

D 

Miss  Hall  (1920-21)  . 

in 

0 

Herbert  J.  Taylor      . 

10 

0 

L.  W.  H.  Young 

1 

1 

n 

Miss  Alice  Hall  (1920-21) 

10 

0 

M.J.  Griffiths  . 

•» 

0 

Gustav  Sonn     . 

1 

1 

0 

T.  H.  Lovegrove,  M.R.C.S 

10 

0 

A.  Boland  Morley 

1 

t 

0 

Capt.  G.  Foucar 

1 

" 

II 

C.  J.  McKinnon 

10 

0 

Capt.  G.  L.  and  Mrs.  Fitz- 

W.  E.  0.  Mitchell      . 

1 

II 

G.  Fitzgerald    . 

1 

1 

0 

William 

1 

a 

0 

Gordon  0.  Edwards  . 

(J 

M.  de  Mendonca 

1 

1 

0 

P.R.  Sargood   . 

| 

i 

D 

H.  M.  Oower-Jackson 

<l 

Q.  B.  de  Preitas,  M.R.C.S. 

B 

0 

James  Anderson 

1 

0 

0 

A.  Walford 

B 

G.  V.  Lockett,  M.B.,  C.M. 

1 

0 

Capt.  A.  H.  Prescot  Morle 

i 

0 

Frank  E.  Hayward    . 

•S 

n 

Capt.  B.  Nicholson,  D.S.O 

Norman  Bowey 

5 

5 

0 

J.  0.  Buchanan 

1 

1 

0 

M.O.     . 

1<> 

6 

W.  McGreeor  Ross    . 

9 

n 

J.  J.  Rouse 

1 

0 

II 

Edward  Hint  . 

5 

1 

0 

B.  P.  Lethbridge 

3 

1 

0 

Hon.  J.  J.  Camacho,  M.E  0, 

1 

1 

1 

J.  O.  Fairfax,  O.B.E. 

3 

1 

0 

J.  P.  Lethbridge 

I 

3 

0 

G.C.  Deane 

1 

1 

Cl 

William  Officer. 

S 

1! 

0 

A.  8.  Paterson  . 

1 

2 

0 

W.  J.  Napier    . 

1 

1 

n 

Arthur  Waterhouse   . 

1 

0 

0 

G.  C.  Coasar      . 

1 

0 

0 

0.  0.  Alexander 

1 

1 

u 

Stanley  Uillier 

:. 

0 

J.  8.  Handyside 

1 

I 

u 

W.  J.  Deakin    . 

1 

1 

0 

P.  Stevens 

M 

6 

H.  G.  Pet  h  Smith       . 

i 

I 

H.  Malcolm  Ross 

1 

1 

0 

T.  T.  Langlois  . 

1 

0 

0 

A.  B.  Harding  . 

1 

i 

0 

Mrs.  Rose  Freeman  Martin 

• 

1 

'1 

G.  H.  Burbush 

1 

i 

0 

D.  A.  Stracban,  MJL 

1 

i 

0 

Wm.  Spencer    ... 

1 

1 

II 

Dr.  J.  Lockhart  Gibson 

1 

i 

0 

W.  B.  Talt 

5 

0 

A.  I.  0.  Soang  . 

1 

1 

B 

Capt  R.  W.  Walker  . 

1 

i 

0 

E.  McDonald     . 

1 

0 

0 

W.  O.  McKeUar 

1 

1 

ii 

W.  Savary 

U 

0 

Capt.  A  McKinnon  . 

1 

0 

u 

E.  Hay    . 

1 

B 

ii 

Malor  R.  L.  L.  Hart 

I 

0 

P.  A.  Nichols    . 

I 

0 

n 

R.  W.  Gibbs     . 

10 

n 

T.  Wilson 

1 

0 

0 

C.  W.  Russell   . 

1 

0 

I 

James  Miller  Sannders 

1" 

n 

P.  E.  Reed 

1 

0 

A.  H.  Wall 

1 

t 

I 

O.  W.  Arnell     . 

1 

'• 

W.  J.  B.  Ashby 

1 

0 

Capt.  R.  B  Dent 

10 

0 

Rev.  H.  O.  Penton,  B_A.    . 

1 

«i 

0.  Severn,  CJrl.G. 
Capt.  E.  M.  Bui-wash 

1 
1 

1 
1 

0 
0 

U.  Rountree     . 
J.  M.  B.  Walker 

.-) 

.-. 

0 

1 

Henry  Adler,  J.P.     . 
J.  C.  Rimer 

1 

1 

0 

0 

M 
•i 

B.  A.  Wallis     . 

1 

1 

0 

Joseph  McGeorge 

t 

0 

C.  R.  Morriss    . 

1 

0 

•  i 

Capt.     C.    H.     Armitage 

M.  Howard  Smith      . 

1 

1 

1 

G.  F.  Moore,  J  J.      . 

1 

1 

'• 

OJ4.G  ,  D.S  O. 

3 

1 

0 

L.  8  Hohenherk 

1 

1 

P.  W.  Williams 

1 

II 

0 

His  Honour  Judge  E.  B 

W.  J.  GUchrist 

1 

0 

P.  P.  Wise,  M.B.E.    . 

1 

1 

0 

Docker 

1 

0 

J.  N.  I'arkea     . 

1 

1 

1 

Rev.  J.  P.  Goldie      . 

1 

.'• 

II 

A.  Greenwood   . 

I 

0 

L.  Goldman 

1 

II 

Frank  Biddies  (1920-21)    . 

10 

0 

Mrs.  Mary  T  Browne  ] 
B.  D.  Cowan,  O.B.B. 

5 

1 
1 

0 
0 

P.  P.  Lees 
I.  F.  McDwraith 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1) 

H.  M.  Campbell  (1920-21) 
Rt.    Hon.    Sir  Joseph   G. 

3 

1 

0 

Alex.  F.  Roberts 

10 

0 

G.  Pritchard  Brown  . 

5 

1 

Ward,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G.  . 

1 

0 

a 

H.B.  Sir  H.  Hesketh  Bell 

Henry  Macluskie 

1 

1 

0 

0.0.  Beale       . 

3 

1 

K.C.M.O.       . 

1 

0 

0 

Coleman  Phillips 

10 

(1 

L.  B.  Smuts 

1" 

B 

W.  B.  Smith 

10 

0 

J.  G.  Bryans     . 

1 

1 

Capt  C.  C.  Henwood 

| 

2 

B 

W.  P.  Pay 

III 

0 

Capt.  C.  E.  Cookson  . 

ft 

1 

Godfrey    W.    Dick,    J.P., 

J.  B.  Teague 

I 

0 

E.  de  Boulay    . 

5 

0 

F.C.LS. 

:j 

u 

P.  W.  Teagne 

I 

0 

T.  Baker 

3 

1 

0 

J.Liddell 

1 

0 

0 

R  Crompton 

3 

1 

0 

Capt.  A.  E.  T.  Payne  (1920- 

H.  B.  Barlow     . 

1 

l 

0 

Hon.  Oliver  Samuel,  K.C 

21)       .... 

t 

1 

0 

G.  A.  Champion 

u 

0 

M.L.O. 

3 

1 

0 

D.  Croxford 

1 

0 

0 

H.  L.  Crockett 

5 

0 

D.  B.  Theomin 

1 

S 

0 

R.  H.  Balfour  Blair  . 

1 

0 

0 

G.  B.  Smith-Rewae   . 

19 

0 
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8tr  J.  M.  Higgrns,  K.CJ1.G. 
(1P20-21)       . 

£   *. 

3     3 

d. 

0 

Capt.  R.  H.  C.  Montague   . 
Joseph  Ward    . 

£    «. 

1     1 
1     1 

d. 
0 

0 

Capt.      J.      Alex     Moor, 
I.A.R.O. 

£   t. 
10 

d. 
0 

A.  0.  Steele 

2     2 

0 

Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Nbrth- 

Sir  Walter  J.  Napier,  D.C.L. 

10 

0 

K.  H.  Embley,  M.D.      •     . 

1 

0 

0 

cliffe     .... 

1 

0 

0 

Mrs.  0.  A.  Connolly    . 

10 

0 

Herbert  Lister  . 

10 

6 

G.H.  Lees 

1 

1 

0 

Gerard  Craig  Sellar    . 

2 

0 

0 

W  S.  Fnrby     . 

6 

0 

Reginald  J.  Wagstaff 

1 

1 

0 

Lt.-Col.  Sir  Peter  Stewart- 

The     Hon."     Mr.     Justice 

Mrs.  Mary  Darbyshlre 

4 

0 

0 

Bam,  O.B.E. 

1 

1 

0 

A.  L.  C.  Stnart,  LL.D.    . 

5 

0 

0 

W.      A.      Bui  keley-  Evans, 

Sir  W.  Gwynne  Evans,Bart. 

1 

3 

0 

Henry  Moir       ... 

2 

2 

0 

M.A.,  O.B.E. 

2 

2 

0 

Lady  Dntton,  M.B.E. 

2 

2 

0 

E.  C.  Erbslow  . 

1 

1 

0 

Sir    R.    V.    Vassar-Smlth, 

Plr  Frederick  Dutton. 

1 

3 

0 

Malcolm  Fraser 

1 

0 

0 

Bart  

2 

2 

0 

Lt.-Col.  W.  Lachlan  Forbes 

2 

2 

0 

John  Stanhope  Lovell 

1 

1 

0 

P.  Webster 

1 

3 

0 

Lt.-Col.  Sir  H.  L.  Galway, 

G.  C.  Valpy 

10 

6 

J.  S.  Giblin 

1 

1 

0 

K.CJJ.G.,  D.S.O.  . 

2 

2 

0 

A.  G.  Donovan.         . 

1 

0 

0 

James  W.  G.  Ross     . 

1 

1 

0 

Byron  Brenan,  C.M.G. 

2 

0 

0 

G.  B.  Brown     . 

10 

0 

E.  W.  Savory  . 

1 

1 

0 

J.  W.  D.  Johnstone,  C.I.E. 

2 

0 

0 

M.  W.  Simmons 

2 

0 

0 

W.  H.  Cullen    . 

1 

0 

0 

G.  0.  Whelan    . 

1 

1 

0 

D.  MacTver  Miller      . 

10 

0 

D.  C.  Stuart     . 

1 

0 

0 

W.  Windham,  C.B.E. 

1 

1 

0 

T.  W.  Hoseason 

1 

0 

0 

Walter  L.  Wood 

1 

0 

0 

George  Wragg  . 

1 

1 

0 

A.  W.  Muse 

3 

0 

Prof.  Hugh  E.  Egerton 

1 

1 

0 

Capt.  J.  R.  Braddick,  M.C. 

1 

0 

0 

J.  A.  Morrison  . 

10 

B 

John  Newmarch        .         . 

1 

1 

0 

The    Rev.    Canon    T.    E. 

H.  E.  Nash       . 

5 

0 

E.  0.  Hill 

2 

0 

0 

Usherwood    ... 

5 

0 

0 

Cecil  J.  Parsons 

1 

0 

0 

A.  Barton  Kent 

1 

1 

0 

A.  E.  Mayes     . 

1 

1 

0 

P.  M.  Oliver     . 

5 

0 

Edward  S.  Maclver  . 

1 

1 

0 

T.  B.  Fowler    . 

1 

0 

0 

Thomas  Lloyd  . 

1 

1 

0 

Joseph  Phillimore 

1 

1 

0 

Mrs.  B.  H.  Leeb 

10 

6 

Praser  E.  Churchill    . 

1 

0 

0 

Rev.  E.  Bucknall  L.  Smith 

1 

1 

0 

Capt.  W.  Godsal,  R.E. 

3 

0 

0 

P.  H.  Bust 

1 

0 

0 

James  Martin  . 

1 

0 

0 

Thos.  Craig 

1 

1 

0 

Harold  Hartz   . 

14 

6 

Lt.-CoL  J.  J.  Porteous 

1 

0 

0 

Joseph  Astleford 

1 

1 

0 

Arthur  R.  Wood,  D.S.M.    . 

1 

0 

0 

James  C.  Anderson    . 

1 

0 

0 

J.  Towers 

1 

0 

0 

Georsre  Harker,  D.Sc. 

1 

0 

0 

H.  P.  Hayllar  . 

19 

0 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Clements. 

10 

0 

E.  H^  Mansfield 

5 

0 

S.  Van  Weede  . 

10 

0 

W.  Pitts  .... 

9 

0 

A.  T.  Tatham  . 

10 

0 

Rt.    Rev.    Bishop    W.   H. 

Miss  Louise  O'Snllivan 

5 

0 

T.  H  B.  Wayne 

10 

0 

Stirling 

n 

6 

0 

Edgar  A.  Ashcroft     . 

5 

0 

0 

John  Cowling   . 

1 

0 

0 

W.  F.  Conrthope 

5 

0 

0 

Thomas  Palmer         .         . 

1 

0 

0 

T.  E.  Foy 

10 

0 

A.  P.  Stokes     . 

5 

0 

0 

G.  Lancaster  Smith  . 

1 

1 

0 

E.  Morris  Miller,  M.A. 

7 

0 

Admiral   Sir   N.    Bowden- 

N.  MacL.  Harris 

1 

1 

0 

E.  A.  Cleveland 

5 

0 

Smith.  K.O.B. 

3 

0 

0 

S.  Brinton 

9 

0 

W.  T.  Hibbins  . 

1 

1 

0 

J.  R.  Holmes    . 

2 

2 

0 

J.  P.  Davis 

5 

0 

C.  de  S.  Tesehemaker 

1 

1 

0 

Col.    H.    Blagrove,    C.B., 

J.  R.  Marsh      . 

1 

1 

0 

A.  J.  D.  (1920-21)     . 

1 

1 

0 

C.B.E. 

1 

1 

0 

T.  M.  C.  Morran 

1 

1 

0 

Albert  E.  Stokes 

1 

0 

0 

A.  W.  Faire,  C.B.E.  . 

1 

1 

0 

A.  Pepler. 

1 

1 

0 

J.  T.  Henderson  (1921) 

6 

0 

P.  A.  Kirkpatrick      . 

1 

1 

0 

W.  0.  Scrivener 

1 

0 

0 

J.  M.  St.  John  Yates 

5 

0 

Edward  0.  Pinney     . 

1 

1 

0 

H.  C.  E.  Meucke 

1 

1 

0 

Donald  Carsill  . 

5 

0 

H.  Richardson 

1 

1 

0 

J.  E.  Thomas   ... 

1 

0 

0 

Hon.  Sir  John  R.  Sinclair  . 

1 

1 

0 

Allan  Rountree          .          . 

1 

1 

0 

Col.  G.  H.  Dean 

9 

6 

The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of 

Frederick  Whowell    . 

1 

1 

0 

Sydney  Shorter 

2 

2 

0 

Stradbroke,  C.B.,  C.V.O. 

5 

5 

0 

J.  B  Bishop     . 

10 

6 

Sir  Charles  C.  McLeod 

5 

5 

0 

J.  Percy  Clarke 

2 

2 

0 

Miss  Mary  Monteith  . 

5 

0 

A.  Michie 

1 

1 

0 

W.  E.  B.  Copland-Crawford 

2 

3 

0 

Miss  C.  M.  Bower 

5 

0 

G.  Home           ... 

1 

1 

0 

M  P.  Coode,  O.B.E. 

2 

0 

0 

Comdr.     E.     G.     Mardon, 

T.  L.  Docker    . 

5 

0 

8.  H.  Cotton     . 

1 

1 

0 

R.N.R. 

1 

1 

0 

J.  Gilchrist 

5 

0 

H.  Boyd-Carpent*r,  M.A.  . 

10 

0 

Major      R.      W.      Munro 

W.H.Locke    . 

5 

0 

Prof.  D.  A.  Murray   . 

10 

0 

Macmillan      . 

1 

1 

0 

J.  Nield  .... 

5 

0 

Mr       Godfrey        Lagden, 

Capt.    H.    Douglas    King. 

J.  Peddle. 

5 

0 

K.C.M.G.       . 

5 

0 

0 

D.S.O.,  M.P. 

2 

2 

0 

G.  Smith 

5 

0 

W.  Stranack      . 

1 

1 

0 

Lt.-Col.   R.   A.   Pinlayson, 

S.  G.  Thorp 

6 

0 

Morris  W.  Stranack  . 

10 

6 

C.M.G. 

1 

I 

0 

Col.  P.  J.  Hayter       . 

1 

1 

0 

Major  A.  Strnben 

2 

2 

0 

T.  H.  Haughton 

1 

1 

0 

Sir  C.  W.  Bennett,  C.I.E.  . 

1 

1 

0 

Sir      R.      Elliott-Cooper. 

J.  Potter 

1 

1 

0 

R.  Howard  Krause    . 

1 

1 

0 

K.C.B. 

1 

3 

0 

F.  M.  T.  Lange. 

1 

0 

0 

A.N  Mackay  (1920-21)     . 

I 

0 

0 

J.  Barton 

1 

1 

0 

H.  L.  Stokes     . 

2 

2 

0 

P.  Godlee 

1 

1 

0 

Sir  Henry  Wickham  . 

1 

7 

0 

Christopher  Tumor   . 

5 

0 

0 

G.  S.  Gordon    . 

1 

1 

0 

N.  G.  Persruson 

5 

0 

0 

R.  H.  Wood  (1920-21) 

2 

6 

0 

E.  R.  Wood      . 

5 

0 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Beres- 

J.  W.  Higginson 

2 

2 

0 

Sir  0.   P.   Lucas,  K.O.B., 

ford  Potter,  MJL.  . 

5 

0 

0 

J.  Allen  Taylor 

2 

2 

0 

K.OM.G.       . 

2 

0 

0 

Henrv  Bull 

2 

2 

0 

Douglas  W.  Scotland 

1 

1 

0 

H.        Strachan,       C.M.G., 

W.  C.  Macready,  I.8.O.      . 

2 

0 

0 

Mrs.  F.  B.  P.  White  . 

1 

1 

0 

M.R.C.S. 

1 

0 

0 

0.  P.  Becher     . 

1 

1 

0 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  Fox 

1 

0 

0 

W.  H.  Wolff     . 

1 

0 

0 

Arthur  Carr 

1 

1 

0 

Hilary  R.  Moollin      . 

10 

6 

A.  G.  Jarrett    . 

10 

0 

Col.  H    E.  Rawson,  C.B.     . 

1 

1 

0 

Mrs.  N.  E.  Sherwood  Kelly 

10 

6 

M.  G.  C.  Pasco 

6 

0 

0.  E.  R.  Sherrington  . 

1 

1 

0 

W.  Calder 

1 

0 

0 

G.  Slade  .... 

3 

3 

u 

Douglas  Pimins,  O.B.E.     . 

1 

1 

0 

G.  Chappell 

1 

1 

0 

Mrs.  E.  M.  0.  Higginson     . 

10 

6 

W.  Welsh 

1 

1 

0 

Sir  W.  H.  Hyndman  Jones 

1 

1 

0 

Miss  E.  A.  McCleverty 

10 

0 

H.  W.  Palmer  . 

10 

0 

G.  O.  Parry      . 

1 

10 

0 

Miss  M.  S.  Fripp 

5 

0 

W.  W.  Leete    . 

1 

10 

0 

Sir  W  B.  Peat 

1 

1 

0 

Miss  E.  H.  Fripp 

5 

0 

J.  Main  .... 

1 

0 

0 

E.  Radford 

1 

1 

0 

E.  Courtis 

1 

0 

0 

H.  P  Kingdon 

5 

6 

0 

G.  Hall  Rennie 

1 

0 

0 

0.  E.  R.  Sherrington 

ID 

0 

S.  D.  Benabu    . 

1 

1 

0 

David  T.  Neill  . 

10 

6 

W.  Arbuckle     . 

1 

1 

0 

P.  W.  Leigh      . 

10 

6 

Thos.  Todd 

10 

6 

B.  V.  Tivy 

o 

0 

E.  T.  Scammell 

10 

0 

W.  H.  Hewitt  . 

1 

1 

0 

SirH.RiderHaggard,K;.B.E. 

3 

3 

0 

Leonard  Welstead  (1920-21) 

6 

C 

0 

G.  B.  Coleman  . 

1 

1 

0 

E.  S.  Bates 

1 

1 

0 

John  Speak       ... 

6 

0 

0 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Rose         .         . 

1 

0 

0 

p.  W.  Chamberlain    . 

10 

G 

Anonymous       . 

3 

3 

0 

A.  Lindsay        ... 

3 

0 

0 

H.  Hayes 

10 

0 

G.  Vauehan  Morgan  . 

3 

3 

0 

J.  G.  Taylor      . 

3 

2 

0 

W.  J  Garnett  . 

10 

0 

Colin  C.  Scott  . 

3 

3 

0 

Capt.  Oswald  H.  Cooke 

1 

1 

0 

Wm.  Gordon    . 

1 

1 

0 

0.  W.  H.  Clark. 

1 

1 

0 

F.  W.  Courtenay  Clarke     . 

1 

0 

0 

C*HM 

u 

4 

H.  E.  Davison  . 

1 

.1 

0 

E.  G.  Sargent   ... 

10 

6 

•H 

= 

• 

mm 

Of  this  amount  £281    14«.   6d.  were  contributions  for  J921,  which  leayee  »  net  total  of 
1,728  14*.  1W.  for  the  year  1920. 
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*'  The  Victory  at  Sea." — I  have  just  received  this  morning  your  issue  of  January  1921, 
containing  a  review  of  my  book  "  The  Victory  at  Sea,"  and  I  write  to  express  my  very 
sincere  appreciation  of  the  generous  terms  in  which  you  have  characterised  it. 

My  object  was  to  write  a  book  which  would  inform  "  the  man  in  the  street "  as  to  what 
the  submarine  campaign  was  like,  and  the  means  that  were  taken  to  put  it  down.  As 
stated  in  the  preface,  it  was  not  intended  as  a  history,  even  of  the  American  operations  on 
the  other  side,  but  rather  as  a  story  of  the  submarine  campaign,  so  that  all  our  people  might 
understand  what  had  been  its  nature  and  how  dangerous  it  was. 

WM.  S.  SIMS,  Rear-Admiral,  U.S.  Navy. 

Naval  War  College,  Newport,  R.I., 
January  22,  1921. 

Petroleum  Resources  of  the  Empire. — Mr.  Howell  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
able  lecture  reported  in  UNITED  EMPIRE  for  March.  The  subject  of  petroleum 
development  has  become  one  of  great  importance,  natural  oil  or  petroleum,  in  both 
ita  crude  and  refined  state,  is  necessary  in  most  of  the  world's  industries  to-day.  As 
fuel  it  is  used  in  many  mercantile  ships,  and  its  use  could  be  extended  to  factories 
and  railways  as  is  done  in  the  United  States  and  other  oil-producing  countries.  It 
is,  however,  the  refined  products  of  petroleum  which  are  most  in  demand ;  as  petrol, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  ever -increasing  number  of  internal  combustion  motor-driven 
vehicles  now  used  all  over  the  globe ;  for  lighting  purposes  kerosene  is  required  in  all 
places  where  there  is  not  a  supply  of  electricity  or  gas -lighting  power  ;  finally,  the 
heavier  by-products  are  essential  for  lubrication  so  that  the  machinery  of  our  factories 
may  run  smoothly.  Up  to  the  present  little  has  been  done  to  utilise  the  rarer  and 
more  volatile  products  resulting  from  the  refining  of  the  crude,  but  practical  means  of 
saving  these  economically  are  bound  to  be  found  and  will  further  enhance  the  value 
of  this  already  useful  and  valuable  product  of  Nature. 

Except  for  a  short  reference  to  the  Red  Sea  district,  the  lecturer,  in  his  review  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  made  no  reference  to  British  territory  in  Africa. 
Natural  oil  indications  are  found  on  the  surface  at  various  places  in  the  African 
continent,  the  best  known  being  in  Algeria,  Morocco,  Nigeria,  and  Somaliland.  At 
various  points  in  the  South  African  Union  there  are  surface  indications,  which,  if 
found  in  the  United  States,  would  long  ago  have  been  more  thoroughly  and  exhaustively 
tested  than  has  been  the  case  up  to  the  present  in  South  Africa.  Having  personally 
examined  some  of  these  indications  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  I  feel  convinced 
that,  when  exploration  is  undertaken  under  the  supervision  of  competent  engineers, 
paying  oil  will  eventually  be  found  in  that  land  of  surprises. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  British  Empire  is  so  low  down  on  the  world's  petroleum 
producing  list.  This,  however,  is  not  on  account  of  the  lack  of  oil  indications,  but  is 
partly  due  to  the  capitalist  who,  in  the  past,  has  preferred  to  risk  his  money  elsewhere, 
and  partly  to  a  little  too  much  theorising  in  geology,  which  perhaps  has  helped  to 
influence  the  capitalist  to  go  elsewhere.  Theoretical  geology  has  condemned  many 
likely  places  within  the  Empire.  These  will  eventually  be  opened  up  when  our 
geologists  appreciate  that  a  surface  oil  indication  is  Nature's  sign -post  to  guide  the 
prospector  in  search  of  hidden  riches.  As  proof  that  British  geologists  are  too 
theoretical  it  is  well  known  that  they  persistently  condemned  the  search  for  petroleum 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  some  even  going  so  far  as  to  say  they  would  drink  all  the 
oil  found.  On  account  of  this  opposition  the  credit  for  locating  the  first  oil-producing 
well  in  Great  Britain  is  due  entirely  to  the  American  geologists^  brought  here  specially 
by  Lord  Cowdray. 
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I  was  sorry  Mr.  Howell  did  not  mention  the  petroleum  engineer,  as  he  is  the  man 
responsible  for  the  successful  development  of  an  oilfield.  The  geologist  is  necessary 
for  the  surveying  and  valuation  of  new  lands,  and,  when  these  are  proven,  in  correlating 
the  strata  found  in  different  wells.  His  services  end  here.  The  engineer,  however,  is 
responsible  for  the  proper  drilling  of  the  wells,  and,  when  oil  is  found,  he  has  to  have 
everything  ready  to  shut  the  well  in  and  save  the  oil.  What  this  means  when  a 
gusher,  or  fountain,  is  struck  cannot  be  realised  by  any  except  those  who  have  actually 
seen  a  vast  body  of  oil  pouring  out  of  the  ground  under  great  pressure  and  accompanied  by 
dangerous  gas.  To  the  engineer  also  falls  the  duty  of  devising  means  to  extract  the 
oil  from  the  ground  economically  when  the  earth -gas  pressure  is  insufficient  to  cause 
a  natural  flow.  He  has  further  to  cope  with  all  the  varied  problems  which  daily 
crop  up  on  all  oilfields.  Surely  Mr.  Howell  will  not  deny  the  petroleum  engineers  a 
word  of  praise  for  what  they  have  done  in  the  development  of  oil ! 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  by  encouraging  young  engineers  to  undergo  a  University 
course  in  petroleum  technology  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  undertake  the  responsible 
duties  of  oilfield  engineers.  Time,  however,  will  prove  that  oilfield  engineering  demands 
the  same  practical  experience  as  mining  or  any  other  branch  of  engineering.  I  must 
further  point  out  that  petroleum  development  is  very  similar  to  mining.  In  the  latter 
it  is  seldom  that  two  districts  are  found  alike — what  is  good  practice  in  one  often 
means  failure  in  another.  This  rule  applies  not  only  to  oilfields  but  also  to  individual 
and  adjoining  wells.  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  the  petroleum  University  graduate 
will  realise  that  before  he  can  aspire  to  a  responsible  post  he  must  first  be  prepared 
to  undergo  the  arduous  and  often  dirty  oilfield  training,  similar  to  that  of  the  young  mining 
engineer. 

WM.  CALDEB, 
M.Inst.M.E.,  MJnst.P.T. 

Indian  Migration. — Editorial  Notes,  p.  135  of  the  March  issue  of  UNITED  EMPIRE, 
overlook  the  conditions  of  Indians  in  British  Guiana,  in  which  colony  Indians  enjoy 
rights,  political,  economic,  and  religious,  on  terms  of  absolute  equality  with  European 
and  other  inhabitants.  It  may  be  true  that  in  certain  parts  of  the  Empire  the  conditions 
to  which  Indians  have  to  submit  are  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  India,  but  it  is  not 
true  to  say  this  of  the  conditions  in  British  Guiana. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  newly  constituted  Department  of  the  Government  of 
India  will  realise  that  the  dignity  of  the  Indian  is  not  promoted  by  taking  from  him 
the  liberty  to  choose  for  himself  where  he  shall  live,  and  denying  him  the  right  to 
migrate  with  his  family  in  search  of  happier  conditions,  if  he  wishes  to  escape  from 
the  menial  position  to  which  he  is  condemned  by  the  caste  system. 

Theoretically  he  is  free  to  choose,  but  practically — no. 

THOMAS  GREENWOOD. 
(Representative  of  the  West  India  Committee  on  the  Deputation  to  the 

Oovernment  of  India,  1919.) 
10  St.  John's  Street,  Berkeley  Square, 
March  10,  1921. 

Overseas  Visitors  Travelling  with  Children:  Provision  of  "Family  Houses."— At 

a  time  when  much  is  being  done  to  draw  together  in  fellowship  and  common  interests 
Great  Britain  and  the  British  Nations  Overseas,  one  practical  bit  of  work  has  not, 
so  far,  been  tackled.  There  is  a  need  for  some  organised  scheme  which  would  be 
helpful  to  the  difficulties  of  parents  travelling  with  children.  For  many  Overseas 
families  a  visit  to  London  with  children  is  an  experience  of  harassment  and  discomfort, 
so  that  the  children  at  an  impressionable  age  go  away  saying,  as  many  have  done, 
that  they  never  want  to  come  to  England  again. 

For   the   last   year   and   a   half    a   scheme    has    been   under  consideration.     Briefly, 
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it  aims  at  starting  Family  Houses  where  the  needs  of  parents  with  children,  travelling 
or  needing  temporary  quarters,  will  be  studied  and  arranged  for  on  sensible,  homely 
lines.  Many  details  have  been  thought  out  for  the  proper  accommodation  and  happiness 
of  children  and  comfort  and  freedom  from  unnecessary  harassment  for  their  parents, 
including  a  resident  nurse  in  charge,  whether  nurses  are  brought  or  not,  temporary 
nurses  arranged  for,  provision  for  isolation  in  case  of  illness,  sewing  and  mending  room, 
and  many  other  distinctive  features.  Quite  simply  a  special  kind  of  hotel  for  a  special 
need,  and  run,  not  as  a  money- making  concern,  but  with  profits  in  the  hands  of 
trustees  and  devoted  to  the  extension  of  the  idea.  A  bureau  of  information  on  all 
subjects  concerning  children  is  also  part  of  the  plan.  The  staffing  of  such  houses 
offers  a  field  for  trained  domestic  women  workers  of  a  type  capable  of  the  intelligent 
devotion  which  all  work  to  do  with  children  needs. 

The  scheme  has  been  laid  before  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  who 
gave  it  their  general  approval  and  kindly  arranged  for  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  the 
Library  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  last  spring,  at  which  a  paper  was  read.  Several 
members  of  the  Council  spoke  in  its  support  and  letters  were  read  from  others  unable 
to  be  present,  the  scheme  being  recognised  as  of  direct  practical  value  to  the  Empire. 

It  has  also  been  submitted  to  and  approved  of  by  many  representative  people, 
including  Lord  and  Lady  Selborne,  Lord  Milner,  Lord  Sydenham,  Sir  Gilbert  Parker, 
Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Edmund  Fremantle,  Lieut.-Col.  L.  S.  Amery,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Clifford,  the  Rev.  Pat  McCormick,  D.S.O.,  Amy  Lady  Pelly,  Miss  Lilian  Barker,  Miss 
Louisa  Duff,  Mrs.  Markham,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Master,  and  Mrs.  St.  Loe  Strachey. 

Having  gauged  the  need  and  gained  moral  support  and  encouragement,  the  next 
step  is  to  enlist  financial  help.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  start  should  be  made 
in  one  of  the  many  large  houses  which  are  now  available  for  short  periods,  in  order 
to  focus  and  keep  together  interest  and  to  work  towards  the  starting  of  a  company 
later  on,  when  prices  and  conditions  have  reached  a  more  normal  leveL 

The  coming  year  is  an  important  one  in  Overseas  matters,  and  even  a  small  residential 
centre  of  family  life  would  link  up  usefully  for  welcome  and  hospitality  with  existing 
organisations.  The  reception-rooms,  play-room,  and  playground  would  be  available  for 
social  gatherings  of  parents  and  children,  also  for  lectures  and  meetings  of  interest  to 
both,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  larger  scheme. 

Among  others  obtainable  is  a  large  furnithed  house  with  garden  in  a  central  West- 
end  position,  in  which  three  or  four  families  at  a  time  could  be  comfortably  accommodated, 
and  where  conditions  are  specially  favourable.  Suitable  unfurnished  houses  with  gardens 
are  also  available,  and  offers  to  lend  furniture  have  been  made.  More  than  one  such 
house  could  be  run  if  funds  were  sufficient.  To  open  any  large  house,  and  run  it 
for  a  year,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  not  less  than  £1,500  in  hand,  and  for  this 
purpose  it  is  suggested  that  a  loan  fund  should  be  raised  at  bank  rate  of  interest, 
repayable  in  a  year,  or  renewable,  or  convertible  into  shares  in  the  company  when 
formed.  A  new  idea  meeting  new  requirements,  much  more  could  be  said  of  it,  but 
it  only  needs  now  practical  help  to  make  a  start  and  prove  its  usefulness. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  supply  further  details,  statistics,  and  estimates  to  anyone 
interested.  The  National  Provincial  and  Union  Bank  of  England,  88  Cromwell  Road  S.W.,  7, 
has  kindly  undertaken  to  receive  and  acknowledge  cheques,  which  should  be  crossed 
"  Family  House  Loan  Fund."  An  Honorary  Treasurer  will  be  appointed  in  due  course. 
Accounts  will  be  audited.  It  is  hoped  that  subscribers  to  the  Loan  Fund  will  become 
also,  if  they  care  to  do  so,  members  of  an  advisory  committee. 

93  Belgrave  Road,  London,  S.W.  1.  MAUD  GOCH. 

Kangaroos  and  the  Real  Australia. — In  "  Empire  Notes "  (October),  the  following 
appears :  "  Kangaroo  hunting  seems  to  have  developed  into  a  lucrative  sport.  The  high 
prices  of  skins  and  furs  throughout  the  world  have  attracted  enterprising  persons  to  parts 
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of  Australia.  At  Carnarvon,  for  example,  it  was  reported  that  men  made  as  much  as  £7 
a  day  shooting  kangaroos.  At  Onslow,  two  blackfellows  were  said  to  have  bought  motor- 
cars with  the  proceeds  of  their  skill.  Two  white  settlers  admitted  having  made  £1,000 
each  in  the  previous  six  months.  There  were  other  men  in  town  who  said  they  earned 
£2  a  day  during  four  months  of  the  year,  and  £1  a  day  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  As  a 
result  of  the  boom  most  of  the  floating  population  in  the  townships  are  said  to  be  engaged 
in  hunting  kangaroos." 

Kangaroo  hunting  for  profit  has  been  carried  on  in  Australia  for  over  thirty  years.  So 
far  was  it  carried,  and  so  profitable  did  it  prove,  that  in  some  states  the  kangaroo  is  now 
protected  by  law.  To  say  that  "most  of  the  floating  population  of  the  townships  are 
engaged  in  kangaroo  hunting  "  is  about  as  near  the  truth  as  to  state  that  all  Australians 
are  aviators.  The  facts  about  conditions  obtaining  in  Australia — as  set  forth  in  the  quarterly 
publication  just  issued  by  the  Commonwealth  Statistician — are  as  follows : 

Area  (as  usual)  nearly  3,000,000  square  miles.  Population  over  5,000,000,  excluding 
aborigines,  of  whom  there  may  be  a  100,000,  more  or  less,  probably  less.  Production  in 
the  year  1918 :  pastoral,  over  £98,000,000  worth ;  agricultural,  over  £85,000,000 ;  dairy, 
poultry,  and  bee  farming,  over  £33,500,00 ;  forestry  and  fisheries,  over  £7,000,000 ;  mining, 
more  than  £26,000,000.  Value  added  by  manufacture,  £79,500,000. 

It  would  be  rather  difficult  to  achieve  all  this  if  "  most  of  the  floating  population  of  the 
townships  were  engaged  in  kangaroo  chasing."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  proportionately 
as  many  Australians  who  have  never  seen  a  kangaroo,  except  in  the  Zoo,  as  there  are 
English  people  who  have  never  heard  a  nightingale. 

When  the  writer  was  a  boy,  at  one  place  17,000  kangaroos  were  yarded  and  killed  in 
less  than  a  fortnight.  Also,  when  a  boy,  he  saw  brumbies,  or  wild  horses,  running  about 
in  hundreds.  Now  the  place  where  the  kangaroos  were  dealt  with  is  a  waving  wheatfield, 
and  the  blue  grass  plains  over  which  the  brumbies  wandered  are  divided  into  paddocks 
and  producing  abundantly  of  Australia's  staple  product,  high-class  merino  wool.  Farther 
out,  where  the  railway  is  still  unknown  and  the  far-flung  spaces  hold  adventure  for  those 
who  have  the  spirit  to  hear  the  call,  these  things  may  still  be  found,  but  the  average 
Australian  of  to-day  knows  more  about  cinema  halls  than  kangaroo  hunts,  and  is  better 
acquainted  with  tramlines  than  brumby  yards. 

Not  that  all  Australians  are  of  this  character,  but  times  have  changed  and  people  with 
them.  We  can  still  offer  to  all  comers  whatever  they  may  desire — for  the  adventurous, 
a  wild  unfettered  life ;  for  the  peace-loving  and  industrious,  an  almost  certain  competency ; 
and  for  all  who  have  the  capacity  to  seize  and  use  these  things,  opportunities  for  health, 
wealth,  and  happiness  that  can  hardly  be  equalled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

W.  M.  FLEMING, 
M.P.  for  Robertson  (N.8.  W.)  and  Life  Member  of  B.C.I. 
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MB.  E.  A.  WALLACE. 

IT  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  Empire  in  which  the  news  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  E.  Alford  Wallace  will  not  be  received  with  personal  regret.  For 
more  than  thirty- five  years  I  had  known  him  in  the  capacity  of  journalist  and  as  an 
ardent  student  of  all  things  affecting  Britain  Overseas.  He  was  literally  a  walking 
encyclopaedia  of  the  resources  and  character  of  every  country  hi  the  Empire,  great  or 
small,  and  he  had  known  every  resident  official  and  practically  every  important  visitor 
from  any  one  of  them  during  half  a  century.  His  "  Round  the  Empire "  columns 
in  every  Monday's  Financier  had  become  a  distinctive  featare  of  modern  journalism, 
and  set  an  example  of  eclectic  interest  hi  Imperial  matters  which  it  would  be  well 
if  some  others  could  emulate.  His  record  of  Colonial  functions,  meetings,  dinners, 
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luncheons,  and  receptions  was  unique,  and  he  lived  up  to  it  with  a  keen  and  whole- 
hearted enthusiasm.  Appreciation  of  his  services  to  the  cause  for  which  the  Institute 
stands  was  marked  at  its  Jubilee  by  his  election  to  honorary  fellowship.  Some  months 
ago,  when  the  trouble  which  involved  a  serious  operation  was  upon  him,  he  was 
going  about  his  journalistic  duties  with  a  brave  and  hopeful  heart,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  he  sacrificed  himself  after  the  operation  by  resuming  his  labours  too  soon.  His 
absence  from  Colonial  functions  for  a  time  was  instantly  noticed,  not  merely  by  brother 
journalists,  but  by  others  who  did  not  know  he  was  ill,  and  his  death  leaves  a  gap 
which  will  not  easily  be  filled. 

E.  S. 
MB.  FBED  C.  CORNELL,  O.B.E. 

By  the  untimely  death  of  Lieut.  F  C.  Cornell  the  Empire  in  general,  and  South 
Africa  in  particular,  has  lost  a  devoted  son,  a  zealous  supporter,  and  an  indefatigable 
worker.  Of  English  birth,  Mr.  Cornell  early  in  life  began  his  career  of  traveller, 
explorer,  and  prospector  for  precious  stones.  In  quest  of  these,  he  had  explored  in 
Brazil  and  Mexico  before  settling  in  British  South  Africa,  where  he  discovered  various 
diamondiferous  and  other  precious  and  semi-precious-stone- bearing  areas.  It  was 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  financial  support  to  exploit  some  of  these  mineral  deposits 
that  Mr.  Cornell,  about  three  months  ago.  came  to  London,  and  it  is  a  pathetic 
circumstance  that  the  document  incorporating  the  Cornell  Exploration  Company  was 
signed  the  day  he  received  his  fatal  injury  in  a  motor-car  accident  in  London.  Mr. 
Cornell,  who  had  served  in  the  Boer  War,  in  the  campaign  against  de  Wet  in  1914, 
and  as  Intelligence  Officer  under  Botha,  in  German  South-West  Africa,  received  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  and  the  O.B.E.  He  was  the  first  man  to  bring  news  of  the  incursion 
of  the  Germans  across  the  border.  Cornell  was  known  for  his  many  journeys  in  the 
regions  of  the  Ix>wer  Orange,  the  Kalahari  Desert,  and  German  South-West ;  some  of 
his  wanderings  and  experiences  being  embodied  in  his  two  books — "  A  Rip  Van  Winkle 
of  the  Kalahari,"  and  "  The  Glamour  of  Prospecting."  A  naturalist,  a  botanist,  and  a 
student  of  Kafir  and  Bushman,  Fred  Cornell  was  a  Greater  Briton  of  the  best  type. 
Modest  about  his  exploits,  silent  as  to  his  hardships,  brave  and  determined  in  difficulties, 
he  was  a  "  white  man  "  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  and  long  and  bravely  had  he 
borne  his  share  of  the  "  white  man's  burden  "  in  the  South  Africa  which  he  loved. 
Our  sympathy  goes  out  to  the  widow  in  Cape  Town,  and  his  seven  children. 

E.  W.  R. 

EMPIRE  SOCIAL  CIRCLE. 

ON  Thursday  evening,  February  10,  Mr.  F.  C.  Cornell,  O.B.E.,  addressed  the  Circle  on 
the  South-West  African  Protectorate,  formerly  German  South-West  Africa.  Major  H.  Hely 
Pounds  took  the  Chair.  The  lecturer  described  the  state  of  the  country  up  to  1884, 
when  it  was  seized  by  Germany,  with  the  exception  of  the  strip  around  Walfish  Bay, 
which  the  British  authorities  refused  to  give  up.  It  had  been  a  "  white  elephant " 
to  the  Germans  until  1907,  when  diamonds  were  found.  The  climate  is  superb,  and 
the  country  will  ultimately  be  one  of  the  surprises  of  the  world  with  regard  to 
minerals.  Copper  and  tin  abound,  water  can  always  be  obtained  by  boring,  and  the 
railways  run  through  magnificent  country.  The  old  German  mining  laws  are  acknow- 
ledged, which  considerably  vary  from  the  ordinary  South  African  mining  laws,  but 
practically  all  the  mineral  rights  have  been  taken  back  by  the  Union  Administration. 
At  present  the  Protectorate  is  held  by  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  under  the  mandate 
of  the  League  of  Nations ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  lecturer,  South  African  feeling  is 
so  strong  that  it  must  ultimately  become  an  integral  part  of  the  Union.  Lieut.-Col. 
E.  Fairlie,  M.C.  (late  Government  Representative  in  Ovamboland),  followed  the  lecturer 
with  incidents  revealing  the  state  of  the  Native  (black)  mind,  and  concerning  the 
country  generally  he  confirmed  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Cornell.  The  subsequent 
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305  HOUSE  AND  SOCIAL  COMMITTEE. 

speakers  were  Mr.  Frank  F.  Wells,  Mr.  R.  a  Ababrelton,  Mr.  Scammell,  Dr.  J.  W.  Grioe, 
Mr.  George  Hardman,  Mr.  A.  Stewart  Buckle,  Mr.  A.  T.  Sharp,  Dr.  H.  A.  Ellis,  and 
the  Chairman.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  lecturer,  after  which  the 
audience  partook  of  light  refreshment. 

Certain  figures  were  asked  for,  and  are  appended  for  general  information : 

RAILWAYS.  Mileage. 

3  ft.  6  ins.  Government  lines  .  968 

2  ft.  0  ins.  „  „  .  316 

2  ft.  0  ins.  Private  lines  .       08 

No  reliable  figures  re  length  of  roads  open,  but,  with  the  exception  of  roads  made  by 
the  Germans  (military),  mostly  strategic  and  towards  the  Gordonia  border,  they  are  very 
bad. 

POPULATION. 

Blacks. — About  78,000,  exclusive  of  Ovamboland  and  the  Caprivi  belt  in  the  north.  On 
the  borders  of  Portuguese  Angola,  where  they  are  very  numerous — probably  150,000  to 
200,000. 

Whites. — No  available  figures  since  1914,  when  there  were  about  15,000  (including  2,000 
troops).  Probably,  in  spite  of  deportations  of  Germans,  the  present  white  population  is 
about  the  same  now. 


HOUSE  AND  SOCIAL  COMMITTEE. 

O»  Wednesday,  February  16,  the  subject  of  the  address  was  announced  to  be  "  Canada  To-day," 
and  it  was  hoped  that  Col.  Sir  George  McL.  Brown,  K.B.E.,  who  had  just  returned  from  a 
visit  to  the  Dominion,  would  have  presided.  But,  as  he  was  unable  to  do  so,  his  place 
was  taken  by  Capt.  R.  Webster.  The  speaker  was  Mr.  Cumberland  Clark,  who  drew  attention  to 
the  fact  that  schools  and  the  public  generally  needed  fuller  and  more  accurate  information 
on  the  Empire  and  its  great  possibilities,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Institute  would 
do  still  more  than  it  had  been  able  hitherto  to  do  in  supplying  this  need.  He  quoted 
the  view  of  Lord  Strathcona  that,  at  the  end  of  the  present  century,  Canada  was  likely 
to  possess  a  population  equal  to  that  of  the  United  States.  In  the  discussion  which  followed 
Mr.  G.  Howell  gave  some  useful  information  on  the  prospects  of  oil  discovery,  on  a  large 
scale,  in  the  northern  part  of  Canada,  and  Dr.  Rome  Hall,  Major  Douglas  Henry,  Hun.  J.  G 
Jenkins,  Dr.  Watson  Grice,  and  Mr.  D.  H.  Macartney,  referred  to  various  important  aspect, 
of  Imperial  trade,  manufacture,  and  education.  The  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  the  speakes 
were  proposed  by  Major  Hcly  Pounds.  On  the  proposition  of  Sir  Lawrence  Wallace,  latr 
Administrator  of  Northern  Rhodesia,  thanks  were  tendered  to  the  Chairman  who,  in  responsee 
expressed  the  view  that  the  Empire  should  be  run  more  on  the  lines  of  commerce  and, 
business  than  on  those  of  politics. 

"  An  Afternoon  in  China  "  might  well  have  been  the  title  of  the  address  on  "  The  Foreign 
Trade  of  China,"  delivered  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  March  2,  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Morse,  LL.D., 
the  late  Commissioner  of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  and  author  of  "  The  Trade  and 
Administration  of  the  Chinese  Empire "  and  other  works  on  China.  The  chair  was  taken 
by  Sir  Charles  Addis,  Manager  of  the  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank.  The  speaker  in  the 
course  of  an  address  packed  with  statistics  dealing  with  the  trade  of  China  and  with  its 
various  products  — tea,  silk,  salt,  and  many  others — sketched  the  commercial  progress  of 
the  country  and  its  trade  relations  with  Great  Britain  from  the  early  years  of  the  past 
century  until  1919,  especially  noting  the  years  affected  by  rebellions  and  famines,  1827, 
1857,  1877,  1913,  and  1919.  He  described  the  possibilities  of  the  various  districts  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  emphasising  the  fact  that  there  were  great  resources  of  minerals,  oil,  and 
timber,  not  to  speak  of  the  agricultural  and  other  products  of  the  country,  many  of  which 
were  unknown  by  the  outside  world  until  recent  years.  He  gave  a  very  interesting  account 
of  Hong  Kong  and  its  history  from  1842,  when  it  came  into  use  under  British  control 
as  an  anchorage  for  ships  and  for  the  careening  of  ships,  and  when,  in  1856-7,  the  Canton 
merchants,  after  their  factories  had  been  destroyed,  came  to  Hong  Kong,  which  thence- 
forward became  a  free  port  and  the  distributing  centre  of  British  trade  in  the  Chinese 
Empire.  Incidentally,  Dr.  Morse  referred  to  the  French  Chinese  possession,  Macao,  which 
had  become  decadent,  owing,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  methods  employed  by  France  in  governing 
their  Colonies  and  Dependencies  on  French  lines  rather  than  on  those  suited  to  the  people 
and  the  locality. 
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806  R.C.I.  AND  OVERSEAS  STUDENTS 

Owing  to  the  length  of  Dr.  Morse's  address,  it  was  decided  that  opportunity  for  dis- 
cussion should,  if  practicable,  be  availed  of  on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  to  be  held  at 
Edward  VIL  Rooms,  Hotel  Victoria,  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  March  22,  when  Mr. 
T.  B.  Partington  would  speak  on  British  Trade  Possibilities  in  Hong  Kong  and  South 
China.  The  Chairman  (Sir  Chas.  Addis)  fully  concurred  in  the  proposal  and,  on  his 
proposition,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  waa  paused  to  Dr.  Morse. 

Among  those  present  at  the  meeting,  besides  many  Fellows  and  thrir  friends  interested 
in  China,  were  Sir  John  Jordan,  Sir  Richard  Dane,  Sir  Frederick  Dutton,  Mr.  J.  P.  Donovan, 
Mr.  S.  A.  Morris,  and  a  representative  of  the  Chinese  Legation. 


THE  R.C.I.  AND  OVERSEAS  STUDENTS. 

FOLLOWING  the  precedent  of  fast  year,  when,  at  the  instance  of  the  Imperial  Studies  Com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  the  students  of  London  University  from  the  Oversea 
Dominions  and  the  United  States  were  entertained  at  a  reception  and  tea  in  Drapers'  Hall, 
a  similar  gathering  was  held  by  the  Institute  at  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall  on  March  3.  The 
large  number  of  guests  present  evinced  great  interest  in  the  hall,  the  plate,  pictures,  and 
other  treasures  which  distinguish  the  City  Companies 

Sir  Charles  Lucas,  Chairman  of  the  Imperial  Studies  Committee  of  the  Institute,  said 
they  were  assembled  to  do  honour  to  the  Oversea."  students  who  were  ;  t  the  University 
of  London.  Particularly  did  he  welcome  the  students  from  India.  He  referred  to  the  work 
of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  which,  founded  in  1868,  was  the  first  unofficial  body  in 
this  country  to  deal  with  the  whole  Empire.  He  assured  the  Americans  present  that  they 
were  regarded,  in  the  true  sense,  as  our  next-of-kin,  and  concluded  by  thanking  the  Merchant 
Taylors'  Company  for  their  hospitality. 

Sir  Gregory  Foster,  Provost  of  University  College,  said  the  number  of  Overseas  students 
now  attending  the  University  was  not  far  short  of  000,  and  of  these  one-third  came  from 
the  United  States.  It  was  gratifying  and  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  numbers  coming 
to  all  our  universities  continued  to  grow.  He  referred  to  the  establishment  last  year  of 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  hoped  that,  with  the  development  of  the  higher 
research  work  which  was  now  taking  place,  an  ever-increasing  number  of  Overseas  students 
would  be  attracted  to  the  University. 

Speeches  were  ako  delivered  by  Mr.  Ernest  Woolley,  Senior  Warden  of  the  Merchant  Taylors' 
Company,  who  welcomed  the  students  on  behalf  of  the  Company,  and  by  Dr  G.  E.  MacLean, 
Director  of  American  Universities  Union  in  Europe,  who  delighted  his  audience  with  several 
humorous  sallies  and  much  sound  advice.  He  thanked  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  on  behalf  of 
the  American  students,  for  the  onter  ainment  they  had  received  with  the  much- appreciated 
co-operation  of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company. 


BRITISH  UNIVERSITIES  AUSTRALIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

A  CONFERENCE  of  this  Association,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Ellison  Macartney,  was  held 
on  Wednesday,  March  16,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Chairman  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute,  in  the  Institute  Council  Room.  Th»>,  Association  had  its  beginning  in  Oxford  a 
y«ar  ago  amongst  a  number  of  Australians  there  who  felt  that  much  might  be  achieved  by 
providing  a  tangible  link  between  past,  present,  and  prospective  members  of  Universities 
of  the  United  Kingdom  who  are  or  have  been  Australian  citizens.  The  Australians  at 
Cambridge  keenly  welcomed  the  formation  of  the  Association  ;  but  it  was  felt  that  the 
natural  stronghold  and  centre  of  the  movement  was  London  University,  and  this  Conference 
was  called  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge  representatives,  Australians  London  University,  and 
others  who,  like  Professor  A.  P.  Newton  and  Professor  Bragg  of  London,  evinced  the 
greatest  sympathy  with  the  movement  by  their  presence  and  advice.  Twenty-six  members 
were  present,  and  apologies  were  received  from  Prof.  Wilson  (Cambridge),  Prof.  Elliott  Smith 
and  Prof.  Hill  (London),  and  Prof.  Darnley  Naylor  (Adelaide),  who  were  unfortunately 
prevented  from  attending. 

A  motion  was  carried  unanimously  by  London  members  that  a  centre  of  the  Association 
be  formed  in  London  ;  the  Conference  unanimously  approved  the  objects  of  the  Association 
as  set  forth  in  the  Provisional  General  Constitution  (as  adopted  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge) 
submitted  to  it ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  deliberate  and  report  to  the  centres 
as  to  the  best  means  of  securing  the  inauguration  of  the  movement  in  Australia.  This 
committee  sat  immediately  after  the  end  of  the  Conference,  and  received  some  most  valuable 
information  and  advice  from  Prof.  A.  P.  Newton,  who  took  the  chair. 
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The  Association  consists  at  present  of  only  three  centres — Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London 
— but  it  is  hopad  that  in  tho  near  future  centres  will  bo  formed  also  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  Manchester,  and  later  in  the  Australian  Capitals,  and  any  other  town  whore  the  numbers 
of  those  eligible  for  membership  justify  the  formation  of  a  centre.  Membership  is  at  present 
open  to  all  Australians  who  are  or  have  been  members  of  a  University  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  to  all  past  members  of  a  University  of  the  United  Kingdom  who  have  been  resident  in 
Australia  for  six  months ;  it  is  hoped  also  soon  to  introduce  into  the  General  (or  each  local) 
Constitution  a  cause  enabling  each  centre  to  elect  as  honorary  members  those  who  are  keen 
on  the  movement,  but  are  not  eligible  as  above. 

The  general  aims  of  the  Association  are  to  establish  closer  relationship  between  Australian 
membors,  past  or  present,  of  Universities  of  tho  United  Kingdom — the  term  "  University "  in- 
cluding educational  institutions  of  equivalent  standing — and  thereby  to  promote  sympathy 
and  understanding  between  the  two  countries ;  to  help  such  membors,  whether  coming  to 
the  United  Kingdom  or  going  to  Australia ;  and,  generally,  to  provide  a  common  ground 
of  acquaintance  which  will  enable  the  Association  to  progress  in  any  possible  direction  for 
the  good  of  the  community  and  of  the  members  themselves. 


TRISTAN  DA  CUNHA. 

AN  APPEAL. 

MR,  DOUGLAS  M.  GANE  is  one  of  the  few  persons  who  have  visited  Tristan  da  Cunha,  the 
loneliest  of  British  possessions ;  on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  he  makes  another  appeal.  In  a 
pamphlet  he  supplements  his  letter  to  The  Times  of  the  7th  February,  and  shows  that  the 
chief  privation  of  the  people  is  the  want  of  means  for  the  education  of  their  children.  For 
more  than  forty  out  of  the  past  fifty  years  the  island  has  been  without  a  clergyman,  and 
the  position  now  is  precisely  what  it  was  described  as  being  in  1904,  when  tho  Colonial 
Secretary  wrote  to  the  inhabitants  and  told  them  that  it  was  very  unlikely  that  His 
Majesty's  Government  would  "  ever  be  able  to  send  a  clergyman  to  stay  on  the  island." 
Mr.  Gane  believes  that  this  unfortunate  state  of  things  can  be  remedied  if  it  is  taken  in 
hand,  and,  as  there  are  no  public  moneys  available  for  the  remuneration  of  a  clergyman  or 
schoolmaster,  he  turns  for  help  to  private  sources. 

And  it  is  not  solely  on  compassionate  grounds  that  the  appeal  is  made,  for  it  has  been 
officially  acknowledged  that  the  presence  of  the  islanders  is  of  actual  service  to  this  country.  They 
are  a  succour  to  shipwrecked  seamen  in  a  region  where  shipwrecks  are  numerous  and  are  fraught 
with  exceptional  risks.  And  they  preserve  British  sovereignty  by  virtue  of  occupation,  and  what 
this  means  is  shown  by  the  American  War  of  1812  to  1815,  when  the  United  States  used  the  island 
as  a  base  from  which  to  capture  British  shipping  and  raid  our  South  African  possessions. 

In  such  circumstances  it  is  felt  that  our  duty  to  these  isolated  compatriots  of  ours  is  not  ful- 
filled so  long  as  they  are  left  destitute  in  so  great  a  matter  as  this  means  of  education, 
and,  that  we  may  no  longer  rest  under  the  reproach,  it  is  sought  to  raise  a  fund  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  case.  The  National  Provincial  and  Union  Bank  of  England  has  con- 
sented to  receive  and  take  charge  of  moneys  until  their  mode  of  application  is  determined, 
and  donations  should  be  sent  to  them  at  15  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.G.,  to  the  credit  of  the 
"  Tristan  da  Cunha  Fund."  Copies  of  the  appeal  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  and  can  be  had  on  application  in  the  Secretary's  office. 


THE  ENHAM  VILLAGE  CENTRE. 

THROUGHOUT  the  Empire  institutions  for  the  treatment  and  help  of  men  victimised  in  mind  or  body 
by  the  war  have  been  established.  Tho  Enham  Village  Centre,  started  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Village  Centres  Council,  of  which  F.M.  Earl  Haig  is  president,  is  a  notable  instance. 
An  estate  of  1,000  acres  was  purchased  at  Enham  in  Hampshire,  and  here  disabled  men 
are  being  trained  and  assisted  so  far  as  possible  to  resume  their  place  in  the  "  Al  "  category. 
The  record  of  the  Enham  Centre  since  it  was  inaugurated  in  1919  is  excellent,  but  the  work  has 
only  been  done  with  the  assistance  of  the  British  Red  Cross  Society  and  generous  donors 
in  cash  or  in  kind  It  is  desired  to  extend  the  accommodation,  and  a  sum  of  £75,000 
is  needed  to  enable  the  Committee  to  carry  out  their  programme.  The  story  of  accom- 
plishment and  an  outline  of  the  need  is  contained  in  an  interesting  booklet  which  may 
be  had  from  the  Secretary,  The  Enham  Village  Centre,  near  Andover,  Hants. 
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By  placing  your  Order  NOW  you  can  get 
a  Daimler  at  the  following 

REDUCED    CHASSIS    PRICES 


"LIGHT    THIRTY"   6-Cylinder   Chassis    £900 

A  REDUCTION  OF  £225 

"STANDARD  THIRTY  "  6-Cylinder  Chassis  £  1 ,000 

A  REDUCTION  OF  £150 


the  Price  of  the  "  DAIMLER  SPECIAL"  Chassis  is  £1,450 
The   Daimler  Company,   Ltd.,  Coventry. 


EDWIN  CHARLEY 

Producer  &  Exporter  of  Jamaica  Rum 


::  Holders  of  the  best  marks  : —  :: 
Wedderbourn's  and  Flu  miner's  ;  and 
can  also  supply  Common  Glean. 

Buying  Agents  wanted  in  all  important 
countries.  Inquirers  should  state  type, 
and  whether  coloured  or  white  required. 


Agents  for  Canada    -    •    •    Messrs.  LAW,  YOUNG   &   CO.,   MONTREAL 


Cable  Address : 

"  Edicharley  " 

Jamaica. 
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5th  Edition 
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Postal  Address : 

Kingston,  Jamaica 

B.  W.  I. 
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BRANCH  NOTES. 

HANTS  AND  DORSET  BRANCH. 

COLONEL  J.  R.  DODD,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  at  the  meeting  in  March,  delivered  a  much  appreciated 
lecture  on  "  Insects  and  Disease."  This  was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  The  President, 
Sir  Daniel  Morris,  who  occupied  the  chair,  introduced  Colonel  Dodd  as  one  of  the  band  of 
workers  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  tropical  and  other  diseases. 

After  a  brief  review  of  the  insects  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  in  spreading  disease, 
Colonel  Dodd  gave  an  interesting  outline  of  recent  progress  in  preventive  medicine,  and 
instanced  the  valuable  discoveries  made  by  British  observers,  among  whom  Sir  Ronald  Ross 
and  Sir  Patrick  Manson  were  worthy  of  special  mention.  Malaria  was  formerly  prevalent 
in  this  country,  but  had  almost  died  out,  although  mosquitos  continued  to  exist  in  some 
localities.  This  class  of  insect  carried  the  germs  of  malaria  and  the  dreaded  yellow  fever. 
The  latter  was  the  chief  obstacle  that  confronted  the  French  when  they  attempted  to  build 
the  Panama  Canal.  Now.  owing  to  the  effective  control  of  mosquitos  in  most  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  countries,  yellow  fever  and  allied  diseases  have  been  greatly  reduced.  One  of 
the  worst  scourges  in  Central  and  South  Africa  was  that  known  as  trypanosomiasis,  the 
terminal  phase  of  which  is  known  as  sleeping  sickness.  This  is  caused  by  the  tsetse  fly, 
somewhat  similar  to  our  common  stable  fly.  Among  other  subjects  discussed  were  ticks 
and  spotted  fever,  fleas  and  plague,  house  flies  and  infantile  diarrhoea  and  typhoid.  The 
comforting  result  of  recent  investigations  was  the  promise  of  still  greater  progress  being 
made  in  improving  health  conditions  hi  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Field-Marshal  Lord  Grenfell,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  mentioned 
that  at  one  time  Malta  fever  caused  considerable  suffering  and  loss  of  life  to  the  troops 
quartered  on  that  bland,  but  since  the  discovery  that  it  was  caused  by  drinking  the  milk 
of  infected  goats  the  fever  has  been  well  kept  in  hand.  In  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks 
General  Sir  Harry  Triscott  Brooking,  lately  returned  from  Mesopotamia,  gave  a  striking 
account  of  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  the  medical  staff  hi  keeping  the  troops  in  good 
health  under  very  adverse  conditions.  The  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

Sir  Daniel  Morris  announced  that  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Branch  would  be 
held  on  April  13,  and  in  May  Mr.  Edward  Salmon  had  kindly  promised  to  deliver  a  lecture 
on  "  The  Romance  of  Empire." 

MANCHESTER  :  COURSE  OF  WINTER  LECTUBES  ON  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

SIR  HARRY  JOHNSTON  began  the  winter's  course  of  lectures  on  November  2,  when  he  gave 
a  full  account  of  the  wonderful  productivity  of  the  soil  of  Africa  and  the  rich  returns  that 
would  be  obtained  when  the  natives  became  more  and  more  acquainted  with  the  latest 
scientific  means  of  dealing  with  the  different  kinds  of  agriculture.  He  advocated  a  more 
intelligent  attitude  towards  Africans,  and  he  was  convinced  that  by  assisting  them  to  become 
more  advanced  hi  their  methods  of  working  the  land  and  by  guiding  them  hi  their  political 
and  social  development,  it  would  not  only  be  of  immense  value  to  them  but  it  would  mean 
a  wonderful  advancement  in  the  wealth  and  well-being  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole. 

LORD  MESTON  gave  two  lectures — one  in  the  city  and  the  other  at  the  University.  In 
the  city  he  dealt  with  the  financial  and  trading  aspects  of  India  :  he  explained  the  growing 
desire  of  Indians  to  export  less  of  the  raw  material  of  the  country  and  to  convert  it  into 
manufactured  and  semi-manufactured  commodities  for  home  use  and  export.  In  the  carrying 
out  of  their  policy  the  tendency  would  be  to  impose  import  duties  on  manufactured  goods 
to  speed  the  development  of  their  local  manufactures.  The  trend  would  be,  therefore, 
for  India  to  absorb  more  of  the  finer  and  more  valuable  commodities  made  in  Great  Britain, 
and  depend  on  domestic  output  for  the  coarser  kinds.  At  the  University  Lord  Meston  gave 
a  graphic  account  of  the  political  trend  in  India,  showing  there  were  vast  numbers  of  the 
people  who  had  no  political  desires  whatever  and  only  wanted  to  be  left  alone,  but  there 
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TMENT  OR  SETTLEMENT 

Growing  in  Sunny  South  Africa 
AN  INCOfVSE  OF  £5OO 

per   annum   will    be    secured   from    a   5-acre 
Orchard  after  the  Fifth  Year 


The  following  figures  are  commended  to  the  public  for  careful 
consideration : — 

RETURNS  FROM  ORANGE  GROVES  AT  A  GLANCE 

Professor  Ealf,  of  California,  states  in  Government  records  :  "  Placing 
the  average  at  200  boxes  per  acre."  Professor  J.  E.  Coit  says :  "  250  and 
over."  The  Trades  Commissioner  reports  that  South  African  Oranges 
recently  realised  in  Covent  Garden  from  35s.  and  up  to  as  much  as  60s. 
for  counts  of  80  to  240. 

INVEST  IN  A  COMPANY  SHOWING  ACTUAL  RESULTS 

Oranges  from  the  Prudential  Groves  recently  realised  in  Covent 
Garden  from  37s.  6d.  to  55s.  per  case.  Normal  price,  27s.  6d.,  30s., 
35s.  per  case.  , 

Take  the  lower  of  the  above  returns  and  reckon  200  boxes  to  the  acre, 
which  will  give  a  return  as  follows  : — 

200  boxes  from  one  acre  at  30s.  per  box          ...         £300 
Keturn  from  five  acres  at  200  boxes  to  the  acre      £1,500 

This  would  show  an  income  of  £1,500  per  annum  from  five  acres  of 
bearing  Washington  Navels,  but,  as  business  men  take  another  50  per- 
cent, off,  this  will  leave  £750  per  annum,  which  is  a  very  good  return  on 
£625  outlay.  Now  be  pessimistic  and  take  another  33  3  per  cent,  off,  and 
that  will  leave  £500  a  year,  the  estimate  given  by  the  Company. 

The  fruit  exported  from  South  Africa  reaches  the  markets  of  Europe 
and  America  during  the  summer  months,  when  Citrus  fruits  are  out  of 
season  and  unprocurable  in  the  North. 
Dr.  MacDonald,  late  Direoior  of  Agriculture  in  the  Transvaal,  states.— 

' '  In  the  whole  range  of  Modern  Agriculture  it  will  be  hard  to  find  an  investment 
that  offers  safer  and  better  returns  on  capital  expenditure  than  a  well-managed  Orange 
Orchard  in  South  Africa." 

THE  DIRECTORS  ARE  ALL  WELL-KHOWN  PUBLIC  MEN 

The  Prudential  is  developing  the  finest  Citrus  Estate  in  the  British  Empire.  A 
main  railway  linf>  and  the  Crocodile  River  run  through  the  whole  Estate. 

There  are  a  limited  number  of  5-acre  plots  for  sale,  price  £125  per  acre,  payable  in 
instalments  over  a  period  of  5  years.  (£625.)  (Cash  price,  £562  10s.) 

The  Company  undertakes  the  management  for  absentee  owners  for  a  small  percent- 
age of  the  net  profits. 

BANKERS: 
Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Ltd.,  10  Clements  Lane,  London,  E.G.  4. 

Write  for  full  particulars  : — DEPT.  U.  E  , 

SOUTH     AFRICAN     PRUDENTIAL     LTD. 

79  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.4. 

It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  tiMPUiti  w  mentioned. 
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were  sections  of  thoughtful  Indians  who  were  restive  and  strove  to  have  some  participa- 
tion in  the  management  of  their  country — some  of  them,  the  moderates,  were  anxious  to 
move  along  evolutionary  lines,  whilst  others,  the  extremists,  were  agitating  for  autonomy  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  British  Dominions,  and  others  were  aiming  at  still  more  drastic 
measures.  Unrest  was  most  pronounced,  and  this  was  a  time  for  the  exercise  of  dispassionate 
and  judicious  action  by  all.  Lord  Meston  considered  that  the  moderates  were  the  more 
advanced  and  the  extremists  the  more  conservative,  as  they  were  following  up  the  ideals 
of  the  ancient  Hindu  Scriptures. 

Sir  RICHARD  LODGE,  in  a  lecture  on  "  The  British  Empire  and  the  League  of  Nations," 
traced  the  expansion  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  to  all  parts  of  the  earth,  forming  them- 
selves  into  strong  units  with  local  governments  based  on  the  model  of  the  mother  country, 
and  gradually  becoming  stronger  and  stronger  till  they  became  almost  separate  nations 
in  their  power  of  independence.  The  one  tie  that  was  maintained  up  to  the  end  was  that 
the  Imperial  Government  held  the  power  of  carrying  out  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Empire, 
but  even  that  prerogative  went,  and  at  the  signing  of  the  treaty  at  Versailles  each  of  His 
Majesty's  Dominions  signed  with  all  the  freedom  of  independent  States.  This  introduced 
new  factors  in  the  cohesion  of  the  British  Empire,  fraught  with  opportunities  which  may 
be  used  for  good  or  ill,  and  makes  it  more  important  than  ever  that  each  member  of  the 
vast  Empire  should  take  a  personal  and  intelligent  interest  in  it,  so  that  the  freedom  secured 
should  work  for  the  advancement  of  civilisation  as  a  whole. 

Sir  VERNEY  LOVETT  lecturing  on  the  different  movements  which  led  to  the  present 
unrest  in  India,  showed  how  important  it  was  that  Indians  and  Britons  should  lay  aside  all 
their  differences  and  give  every  support  to  the  new  system  of  Government  that  is  being 
introduced  in  India,  so  that  the  new  order  may,  even  amidst  all  the  prevailing  unrest, 
evolve  into  a  mighty  power  for  good,  not  only  in  the  Empire,  but  in  the  world. 
^  Sir  JOHN  CADMAN,  dealing  with  oil,  traced  production  from  the  small  beginning  of 
the  Derbyshire  wells  in  1846  up  to  the  production  last  year  of  97  million  tons  in  the  whole 
world,  of  which  the  United  States  were  producers  of  nearly  60  million  tons.  At  present 
the  productions  in  the  British  Empire  were  comparatively  small,  a  little  over  2  million  tons, 
or,  including  the  Persian  yield,  4  per  cent.  Yet  he  had  every  reason  for  believing  that  there 
was  a  great  future  before  the  Empire  in  oil  production,  which  was  going  to  be  the  chief  fuel 
for  heating  as  well  as  lighting  purposes,  and  to  a  great  extent  it  would  supplement  coal 
for  heating  and  propelling  purposes,  and  would  thereby  add  to  cleanliness  and  reduce 
the  heavy  manual  labour  required  in  the  use  of  coal.  He  considered  that  our  American 
friends  were  not  quite  fair  in  their  accusation  that  the  British  Empire  were  trying  to  mono- 
polise the  oil  fuel  of  the  world  for  themselves,  as  the  British  believed  in  any  possessions  they 
had,  or  any  part  of  the  world  in  which  they  were  in  control,  being  a  free  market  open  to 
the  competition  of  all.  He  did  not  think  the  British  Government's  policy  in  Mesopotamia 
was  that  of  the  closed  door.  He  instanced  Companies  in  Trinidad  and  Canada  to  prove 
that  the  Empire  had  no  desire  to  keep  other  people  out.  Sir  John  made  the  interesting 
statement  that  the  average  yearly  consumption  of  oil  per  head  in  the  United  States  was 
220  gallons,  as  compared  with  17  gallons  in  this  country,  and  a  world  average  of  14  gallons. 
It  was  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  unknown  fields  had  still  to  be  tapped  in  the 
British  Empire. 

EARL  BUXTON  has  consented  to  address  the  members  of  the  Branch  on  Empire  Day, 
May  24,  at  3  P.M.  in  the  Manchester  Town  Hall. 

SUSSEX. 

On  March  14  Mr.  A.  H.  Ashbolt,  the  Agent-General  for  Tasmania,  was  the  guest 
of  the  Sussex  Branch  at  the  first  luncheon  given  at  the  Institute  building  in  Third 
Avenue,  Hove.  Major-Gen.  H.  Mecan  Mason  was  in  the  chair,  and  the  company  in* 
eluded  Lord  and  Lady  George  Loftus,  Admiral  Sir  Day  Bosanquet,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B., 
Colonel  Sir  Berry  Cusack-Smith,  Canon  Dormer  Pierce,  and  others.  After  the  loyal 
toast  Major-General  Mason  proposed  the  health  of  Mr.  Aohbolt,  spoke  of  Tasmania 
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SCHOOLS & TUTORS 


Mews.  TRUMAN  AND 
Knightley,  Ltd.,  are  in  dote  touch 
with  all  the  leading  educational 
establishments  in  England  for 
boys  and  girls,  and  are  able  to 
advise  Colonial  parents  where  to 
find  early  vacancies.  Their 
knowledge  of  these  establish- 
ments, to  the  majority  of  which 
they  supply  the  teaching  staffs, 
extends  over  25  years,  and  they 
are  thus  in  a  position  to  give 
information  and  advice  difficult 
to  obtain  elsewhere. 

An  explanatory  booklet  "  On 
the  Choice  of  a  School "  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application. 


Truman  &  Knightley 

Ltd. 

158-162  OXFORD  STREET, 
LONDON  W.  1. 
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BEDFORD  COLLEGE  of  DANCING  and  PHYSICAL  CULTURE 

The  Crescent  Studios,  4a  The  Crescent,  Bedford. 

Miss  MILDRED  BULT   receives  resident  and  non-resident  Students  to  train  for  the  profession. 
A  thorough  training  in  Technique,  in  all   branches  of  Dancing   and   in   Class  Teaching  given. 

The  College  course  includes  Drill,  Gymnastics,  Fencing,  and  Voice  Production. 
Resident  Students  are  received  into  the  Principal' s  pleasant  house  and  receive  every  care  and  attention. 

For  Prospectus  apply— MISS  BULT,  BEDFORD. 
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I  make  a  speciality  of    RARE    BRITISH    COLONIAL    Stamps. 
SELECTIONS  WILLINGLY  SENT  ON  APPROVAL  against  London  references  or  Deposit. 
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are  prepared  to  consider  for  publica- 
tion works  on  these  and  kindred  sub- 
jects, on  commission  or  royalty  terms. 
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NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 


as  the  finest  country  in  the  world,  and  drew  attention  to  tlu-  \\oik  of  tin-  institute. 
Mr.  Ash  bolt,  in  reply,  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  benefit  visitors  from  Overseas 
derived  from  the  opportunity  the  Institute  gave  them  of  meeting  people  in  the  Mother- 
land, and  said  he  wished  Tasmania  had  enough  wealth  to  found  a  Branch  such  as 
Sussex  enjoys. 

The  party  then  adjourned  to  the  Town  Hall,  where  Mr.  Ashbolt  gave  a  lantern  and 
cinema  lecture  on  "  Progress  and  Settlement  in  Tasmania."  Admiral  Sir  Day 
Bosanquet  presided.  He  said  Mr.  Ashbolt  was  not  only  the  Ambassador  of  his  State 
to  the  Motherland,  but,  as  the  first  Agent-General  of  his  country  appointed  from 
outside  political  circles,  he  represented  all  phases  of  commercial  development  in  Tas- 
mania. The  lecture  was  partly  historical,  but  chiefly  descriptive  of  present-day 
conditions  in  fruit  growing  and  handling,  sheep  raising,  forestry,  and  other  industries. 
Mr.  Ashbolt  said  that  Tasmania  had  not  had  an  apple  crop  failure  for  thirty  years 
and  the  output  per  acre  was  the  highest  in  the  world.  He  gave  some  valuable  hints 
for  the  benefit  of  intending  settlers. 

The  Svssejc  Daily  News  says  the  occasion  was  not  only  a  red-letter  day  for  the  Branch, 
but  was  hailed  with  delight  by  a  "very  large  number  of  people  besides  the  Fellows 
present. 


DONATIONS   TO  THE   NEW   PREMISES   FUND. 

[FELLOWS   and  Associates   are   reminded   that  donations  to  this  Fund  can  be  made  by  instal- 
ments if  desired.] 

TWENTY-FIRST  LIST. 


Previously  announced 

T.  Jex-Blake,  Esq.    . 

G.  R.  Gibbs,  Esq.      . 

Laeut.-Col.  G.  C.  Griffiths  . 

Hon.  T.  Hutton-Mills,  M.L.C. 

A.  W.  Thompson,  Esq. 

H.  Melville  Litteljohn,  Esq. 

K.  O.  H.  Spence,  Esq. 

A.  Sealy  Lawrence,  Esq.    . 

A.  Grossman,  Esq.     .         . 

John  Findlay,  Esq.    . 

Sir  H.  H.  Bartlett,  Bart.    . 

W.  L.  Simon,  Esq.     . 


£ 

a.     d. 

45,395 

1 

12     1 
1     0 

1 

1    0 

1 

1    0 

1 

1    0 

3 

3    0 

1 

1    0 

2 

2    0 

1 

1     0 

1 

0    0 

1 

0    0 

500 

0    0 

1 

1     0 

Miss  Mary  Wilson      .        -.         . 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Learmont . 

J.  E.  Palmer,  Esq.     . 

C.  L.  Donaldson,  Esq.        .         . 

A.  G.  Strickland,  Esq. 

"  A  Non-Pvesident  Fellow  "         . 

Donald  Fraser,  Esq.  .      .„ ., 

Collected  from  Fellows  in  Hong 
Kong  by  the  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Hon.  H.  E.  Pollock 


£ 

1  1 

2  0 
1  1 

4  10 
1  1 

5  5 
10  0 


a.   d. 
I 

P 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 


15    0    0 


£45,950    2     7 


Branches  of  the  Institute  in   the  United  Kingdom, 

BIRMINGHAM  :  Hon.  Secy..  E.  P.  Booth,  69/70  Exchange  Building*. 
"BRISTOL  :  Secy..  H.  A.  Francis.  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  Whiteladies  Road. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE : 

HAMPSHIRE  &  DORSET:  Hon.  Secy..  Dr.  W.  G.  Boul.  39  Christchurch  Road,  Bournemouth. 
•LEICESTERSHIRE  :  Hon.  Secy.,  J.  S.  Anderson.  Leicestershire  Club.  Leicester. 

LIVERPOOL  :  Secy.,  Major  D.  Strachan.  Colonial  House.  Water  Street,  Liverpool. 
•MANCHESTER  :  Hon.  Secy.,  J  S.  McConechy.  44  Spring  Gardens.  Manchester. 

SHEFFIELD  :  Hon.  Secy..  Capt.  D.  C.  Leng,  1 1  High  Street,  Sheffield. 
•SUSSEX  :  Secy..  P.  Martindale.  Boyle  House.  6  Third  Avenue,  Hove. 


Branches  of  the  Institute  Oversea. 

BRITISH  GUIANA  :  Hon.  Secy..  J  B.  Cassels.  M.B.E..  Georgetown. 

CHRISTCHURCH.  NEW  ZEALAND  :  Hon.  Secy..  J.  Heaton  Rhodes,  Hereford  Street.  Christchurch. 
VANCOUVER  ISLAND  :  Hon.  Secy.,  C.  T.  Cross,  Union  dub.  Victoria.  B.C. 
VICTORIA  :  Acting  Hon.  Secy..  A.  C.  Trapp,  38  Queen  Street,  Melbourne. 
ARGENTINE  COMMITTEE  -.  Hon.  Secy..  W.  Warden.  519  Bartolome  Mitrs.  Buenos 
'Institute  Premises  exist  at  these  Branches. 
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GRAND   HOTEL 
LONDON 

(Trafalgar  Square) 

THE   OLDEST   AND   MOST   FAMOUS 
HOTEL  DE  LUXE  OF  THE  METROPOLIS 

IMMEDIATELY  ADJOINING  THE  ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE 

Occupying  the  finest  position  in  London,  at  the  junction  of  the  Strand  and 
Northumberland  Avenue,  facing  the  Admiralty  Arch  and  Entrance  to  the 
Mall.  Close  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Government  Offices,  principal 
theatres,  shopping  centres,  and  other  places  of  interest  in  the  West  End. 
Numerous  Suites  with  Bathrooms.  Telephones  in  all  rooms.  The  Hotel 
has  been  thoroughly  renovated  throughout,  and  the  internal  arrangements 
completely  modernised.  Perfection  in  comfort  and  cuisine. 

Telephone:  766  GERRARD  Telegrams:  "GRANOTEL  LONDON" 

PROPRIETORS     .».•   .  •  •    GORDON  HOTELS,  LIMITED 


1ENTS  — CAMP   FURNITURE  —  AIRTIGHT  BOXES  —  MOSQUITO   CURTAINS -SUN    HELMETS 

ECONOMICAL  TROPICAL  OUTFIT  &  KIT 


f 

M 

|       FOR  EAST,  WEST  AND  CENTRAL  AFRICA,  INDIA,  ETC. 

I      EVERITT,  PENN  &  CO.,  LTD.       , 

16    PANTON    ST.,    HAYMARKET,    S.W.  1.  Y 

E  OUR   PRICES  ARE  LOWEST.  telephone  :  GtrrarJ  2706 

D  Tjelegrama  :      XTropifcrfj,  Charles,  London. 

TROPICAL  CLOTHING—  MOSQUITO  BOOTS-CHOP  BOXES-CAMP  COOKING  OUTFIT—  FILTERS 


R.  MONTAGUE  &  CO.  (aTA!^D.Sa  Shipping  &  Passenger  Agents 


PASSAGES  BOOKED  WITH  UNION-CASTLE,  ROYAL  MAIL  S.  P.  Co., 
and  PRINCIPAL  OCEAN  LINES—  WITHOUT  FEE 

By    R.    H.    C.   MONTAGUE,    F.R.C.I.    141  Burnt   Ash   Hill,   Lee.  London,  S.E.  12 
or  c/o  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. 

Capetown  Address—  R.   MONTAGUE,  c/o  Dichmont   &    Dichmont,  Mansion    House    Chambers,  Adderley  Street 

It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 
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NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 
THE  FOLLOWING   HAVE   BEEN  ELECTED: 
Resident  Fellows,  38 ;  Non- Resident  Fellows,  66 ;  Associates,  35. 

RESIDENT  FELLOWS  : 

H.  A.  Aahton,  E.  A.  Benn,  J.  J.  Brown,  J.  S.  Bruce,  D.  T.  Chadwick,  Col.  J.  B.  Donnelly, 
D.S  O.,  H.  F.  du  Mooch,  C.  F.  Holliday,  Sir  Bernard  Hunter,  William  D.  Hulchinson,  Arnold 
Isaacson,  Silranus  Jones,  William  Kerr,  John  Lapraik,  F.R.G.S.,  Frederick  Lees,  P.  C. 
Malts,  D.  A.  Miller,  The  Right  Hon.  E.  S.  Montagu,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  H.  K. 
Netccotnbe.  Charles  Nicott,  David  Perry,  John  Rae,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Reading,  O.C.B., 
K.C.V.O.,  Viceroy  of  India,  A.  E.  Roberts,  S.  F.  Rogers,  Capt.  D.  H.  Steers,  R.E.,  W.  O. 
Stevenson,  W.  M.  Stevenson,  Sir  Henry  Slrakosch,  H.  H.  Walker,  H.  W.  Walsh,  H.E.  Sir 
William  E.  O.  A.  WeigaU,  K.C.M.G.  (Governor  of  South  Australia),  Daniel  Withers,  Sir  Arthur 
K.  Yapp,  K.B.I-:. 

NON-RESIDENT  FELLOWS  : 

AUSTRALIA.— Capl.  John  W.  Bell  (Adelaide),  Hon.  H.  N.  Barwell,  M.P.  (Adelaide), 
J.  L.  Bonytho'n  (Adelaide),  C.  R.  Cudmore  (Adelaide),  Norman  Darling  (Norwood,  S.A.), 
C.  R.  J.  Glover  (North  Adelaide),  J.  B.  Hughes  (Adelaide),  W.  B.  MacArthur  (Sydney),  H.  P. 
Moore  (Adelaide),  C.  M.  Newman  (Melbourne),  J.  T.  Peet  (Perth),  R.  E.  P.  Osborne  (Adelaide), 
Hon.  Mr.  Justice  H.  A.  Parsons  (Adelaide),  W.  D.  Proctor  (Adelaide),  C.  F.  Rischbeith 
(Adelaide),  R.  M.  Steele  (Adelaide),  W.  D.  Taylor  (North  Adelaide),  W.  J.  Young  (Adelaide). 

CANADA. — Manley  Chew  (Midland,  Ont.),  Hugh  Mackay  (Winnipeg). 

NEW  ZEALAND.— F.  H.  Carr  (Dunedin),  Hon.  Sir  John  Findlay,  K.C.M.G.  (Wel- 
lington), Capt.  C.  B.  Welsby,  M.D.  (Wellington). 

SOUTH  AFRICA.— S.  F.  D.  Beecham  (Heidelberg). 

BRITISH  GUIANA.— Capt.  P.  E.  F.  Cressatt,  M.C.  (Georgetown).  BRITISH  SOLOMON 
ISLANDS.— Frank  L.  Pinching.  BURMA.— P.  A.  Churchward,  C.I.E.,  C.  B.  Hall  (Victoria 
I'oint).  EGYPT.— Lieut.  J.  G.  Jackson  (Cairo).  FUI.—J.  L.  V.  Sukuna  (Seva).  GOLD 
COAST  COLONY.— J.  M.  Allan  (Dunkwa),  A.  H.  Cntikshank  (Kumassi),  D.  W.  Ferguson 
(Prestea).  HONG  KONG.— E.  B.  Lambert.  INDIA.—  W.  J.  Beck  (Travancore),  Rev.  Oliver 
Thomas  (Shittong).  KENYA  COLONY.— J?.  J.  HaUidy  (Nairobi),  F.  Moon  (Mombasa). 
LEEWARD  ISLANDS.— S.  A.  McKinstry.  MALAY  STATES.-^.  H.  Cranston  (Perlis), 

F.  K.  Dickson  (Ipoh),  W.  M.   Frater  (Pondok  Tanjong),  Major  I.  B.  Greig  (Ipoh),  C.  T. 
Hinde  (Johore),  A.  Johnston  (Ipoh),   L.  Kesteien  (Kuala   Lumpur),  T.  A.  Manchip  (Ipoh), 
L.  A.  G.  Morriss  (Ipoh),  F.  J.  Shepherd  (Kinta),  C.  A.  Wakefield  (Ipoh),  G.  W.  Wood  (Ipoh). 
NIGERIA.— Lieut.  A.  V.  P.  Irey,  R.N.R.  (Lagos),  C.  J.  H.  Adderky  (Lagos),  L.  A.  lawman 
(Lokoja),    V.   R.  Osborne    (Lagos),    H.  N.   F.  Squire    (Lagos).       RHODESIA.— Hon.  Mr. 
Justice  A.   F.  Russell  (Bulawayo),  John  Stewart  (Salisbury).     STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS.— 
John  O'May  (Singapore),  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  J.  McCabe  Reay  (Singapore).     TANGANYIKA 
TERRITORY.— W.   J.   Clark  (Dar-es- Salaam),   C.   L.    Walsh.     BRAZIL.— F.   S.   Goodman 
(Sao  Paulo).      CANARY  ISLANDS.— S.  H.  M.  Heads  (Las  Palmas).     UNATTACHED  TO 
ANY  COLONY.— G.  M.  Clarke,  F.  O.  Davies. 

AFFILIATED  MEMBER  :  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. — J.  L.  Browne,  M.D.  (Chicago). 

ASSOCIATES  : 

Lady  Brookman  (Adelaide),  Miss  A.  E.  Bruce,  Mrs.  T.  Dexter,  Mrs.  H.  Dobson  (Hobart, 
Tasmania),  Mrs.  E.  H.  D.  Fearn,  Miss  T.  H.  Haytcard  (Kent  Town,  S.A.),  Mrs.  F.  M. 
MarArlhur  (Sydney),  Mrs.  L.  B.  Shelley,  Miss  E.  Law  Smith  (Glenelg,  S.A.),  Miss  A.  Tolley 
(Kent  Town,  S.A.),  Miss  F.  Tolley  (Kent  Town,  S.A.),  Lady  WeigaU  (Adelaide). 

BIRMINGHAM  BRANCH.— RESIDENT  FELLOW:  S.  H.   Withey. 

BRISTOL  BRANCH.— ASSOCIATES  :  Leslie  J.  Clarke,  F.  R.  Clay,  Alderman  E.  M.  Dyer, 
W.  H.  O.  Elliott,  John  Fowler,  Mrs.  A.  Kerry,  Mrs.  Laurie,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Mulliner,  A.  E. 
Newbury,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Nutting,  J.  Oliver,  W.  Bond  Oliver,  H.  Pinchard,  W.  H.  Shipway,  W.  H. 
Spindler,  Rev.  J.  Walker,  Mrs.  A.  Wattis. 

•  HANTS  AND  DORSET   BRANCH.— RESIDENT  FELLOW:  Col.  A.   W.   U.  Pope,  C.I.E. 
(Boscombe).     ASSOCIATE:  Major -Gen.  Sir  Harry  T.  Brooking,  K.C.B.,  K. C.S.I.,  K.C.M.G. 

LIVERPOOL  BRANCH.— RESIDENT  FELLOW  :  A.  T.  King. 

MANCHESTER    BRANCH. — RESIDENT   FELLOW  :    LlewfUyn    Williams.       ASSOCIATES  : 

G.  F.  Hallimod,  J.  W.  Latham,  Percy  Phythian. 

SUSSEX  BRANCH.— ASSOCIATES  :  Mrs.  Clara  Hoptmod,  Miss  E.  H.  Woodward. 


Advertisements. 
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The  Enham  Village  Centre 

(UNDER  THE  VILLAGE  CENTRES  COUNCIL) 

PRESIDENT: 
Field-Marshal  EARL   HAIG,  K.T.,  G.C.B.,  O.M.,  K.C.I.E.,  G.C.V.O. 


THE  Enham  Village  Centre,  an  estate  of  1,027  acres,  near 
Andover,  Hampshire,  England,  has  been  opened  since  June, 
1919,  for  the  treatment,  training  and  permanent  settlement  of  men 
highly  disabled  by  wounds  and  illness  during  the  Great  War,  1914 
to  1919.  Since  the  date  of  opening  over  400  disabled  men  have 
been  dealt  with,  the  majority  being  now  once  more  independent 
citizens  of  the  Empire. 

Please  help  us  to  extend  this  work  of  re-education  and  settlement 
by  sending  a  donation  or  subscription  to  enable  us  to  erect  cottages 
and  workshops,  where  men  so  badly  injured  that  they  are  unable  to 
return  to  the  world  of  industry  may  supplement  their  '  pensions 
by  carrying  out  work  suitable  to  their  injuries  under  sheltered 
conditions  and  in  beautiful  country. 

All  donations  and  subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  the  Hon. 
Treasurers,  Sir  Frederick  Milner,  Bart.,  and  G.  E.  Bromley  Martin, 
Esq.,  or  the  Secretary,  Village  Centres  Council,  10  Upper  Woburn 
Place,  London,  W.C.  1,  from  whom  also  full  particulars  can  be 
obtained. 

It  urill  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Buxton,  G.C.M.G.;  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Xovar.  (..<  ..M .<;. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  A  COUNCILLOR. 

Major  Sir  Humphrey  Leggett,  D.S.O. 


OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret  : 
C.  A.  E.  Abbott,  Louis  Alexander,  Brian  Barry,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Boomer,  Major  E.  W.  H. 
Butterworth,  Ewen  Cattanach,  T.  W.  Chaplin,  F.  Sydenham  Clarke,  F.  C.  Cornell,  O.B.E., 
Dr.  James  Douglas,  Hon.  C.  H.  Emerson,  W.  E.  George,  J.P.,  James  Gilbert,  Samuel  Gold- 
reich,  M.  S.  Grace,  H.  J.  Green,  Rev.  Arthur  Hankey,  laeut.-Col.  E.  C.  Hosmer,  Wm.  C. 
Jack,  F.  T.  Jefferson,  R.  R.  Jukes,  R.  I.  Kidd,  John  Lennard,  Rev.  Stevenson  McGill, 
H.  E.  Murray,  J.  E.  Naylor,  M.  A.  Pereira,  T.  T.  Poynton,  Wm.  Robinson,  Henry  C.  Stanley, 
W.  W.  Stubbs,  T.  Teschemaker,  Hon.  Sir  Thos.  J.  Wadson,  Alex.  Wallace,  E.  Alford  Wallace, 
Chas.  E.  Williams. 

ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  Annual  Dinner  has  been  postponed  this  year  until  June  30,  so  as  to  enable 
the  Institute  to  entertain  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Overseas  Dominions  and  the 
Representatives  of  India  who  are  attending  the  Imperial  Conference.  The  Dinner  will 
be  held  at  the  Hotel  Victoria,  Northumberland  Avenue.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
President,  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  will  be  in  the  chair,  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales  has  accepted  the  Council's  invitation  to  be  present  to  meet  the  Prime  Ministers. 

EMPIRE  DAY  DINNER. 

The  Council  have  decided  to  arrange  a  Special  Dinner  to  celebrate  Empire  Day  on 
Tuesday,  May  24,  which  will  be  held  in  the  Grand  Hall  of  the  Hotel  Cecil.  Further 
particulars  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 

ANNUAL  RECEPTION. 

The  Annual  Reception  will  be  held  on  Monday,  July  4,  when  the  delegates  to  the 
Congress  of  Universities  will  be  the  guests  of  the  Council. 

ARRANGEMENT  WITH  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  CLUB. 

An  arrangement  has  been  made,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council,  between  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  the  British  Empire  Club,  12  St.  James's  Square,  S.W.. 
by  which  any  Non-Resident  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  bearing  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute,  will  be  put  up  at  once  as  a  Temporary  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Club  under  Rule  IX.  Under  this  rule  Temporary  Honorary  Members 
enjoy  all  the  privileges,  and  are  bound  by  all  the  Rules  and  Bye-Laws  of  the  Club, 
for  a  term  of  one  month  from  the  date  of  their  introduction,  without  the  payment 
of  any  subscription.  At  the  termination  of  the  month  a  Temporary  Honorary  Member 
may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Committee,  continue  his  membership  for  an  additional 
period,  not  exceeding  five  calendar  months,  by  the  payment  of  a  subscription  of  one 
guinea  per  month. 

PAYMENT  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Rule  20. — All  subscriptions  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  January  1  in  each  year. 

For  the  convenience  of  Fellows,  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  subscription! 
can  be  paid  into  any  branch  of  the  following  banks :  Africa. — African  Banking  Corpora* 
tion,  National  Bank  of  India,  Bank  of  British  West  Africa,  National  Bank  of  South 
Africa,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa.  Argentine. — The  British  Bank  of  South 
America  will  accept  subscriptions  at  $11  fixed  exchange  for  £1  la.  Australia. — Com- 
mercial Bank  of  Sydney,  Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia,  and  Australian  Bank  of 
Commerce  (New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  only).  Canada. — Bank  of  Montreal, 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  Dominion  Bank,  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  Union  Bank 
of  Canada.  Ceylon,  China,  Hong-Kong,  Malay  States,  and  Straits  Settlements. — Chartered 
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DE  LAMBERT  HYDROGLIDERS 


SHALLOW  DRAUGHT- 


HIGH    SPEED 


Cargo     and     Passenger     Boats 
for  INLAND  WATERWAYS 


Photo  by 


ROL,  PARIS. 


The  Type  XI  Hydroglider  measures  25'  0"  x  10' 3"; 
carries  20  cwt.  or  9  persons  at  40  knots  ;  draws  two 
or  three  inches  of  water ;  and  with  petrol  at  3/- 
per  gallon  costs  2/-  per  mile  to  run,  inclusive 
of  labour,  insurance,  depreciation,  etc.,  charges. 

De  Lambert  Hydrogliders  are  not  affected  by  speed  of 
current,  and  are  not  built  for  "  joy  -riding,"  but  for  use. 

Racing   Hydrogliders    from    65   knots  and  upwards. 
SOLE  CONCESSIONAIRE   FOR  THE   BRITISH   EMPIRE: 

Major      J.      P.      ASHLEY      WALLER 

AUDREY      HOUSE,      ELY      PLACE,      LONDON,      E.C.I 


It  urill  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 
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ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE, 

NORTHUMBERLAND  AYKNU* 

LONDON.  W.O.  1. 


CERTIFICATE  OF  CANDIDATE  FOR  ELECTION. 
RESIDENT  OR  NON-RESIDENT  FELLOW. 


I,  being  a  British  Subject,  am  desirous  of  being  admitted  into  the  ROYAL  COLONIAL 
INSTITUTE  aa  a _.„_ Fellow. 

I        Name  in   Full. —,.^.., „ ~. .„...„_ 

Th«  D««crlp- 

tton  MM!  Resi- 
dent* muat  to          Titk  <"  Profession....^ « 

clearly     stated 
by  th.    Candl- 

dat..  WuU  Postal  Address « 

(Signed) , 

We,  the    underaignedj    recommend aa    eligible 

election  as  a Fellow. 

Dated  thit day  of '. 19...... 

_ F.R.C.I.          from  per*mal  knowledge. 

__ F.R.C.L 

Proposed 19 

Elected... .-.-.__.-... - .19...-. 

For  particulars  of  fees  see  page  x. 


UNITED    EMPIRE 

THE  EOYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE  JOUKNAL 

VOL.  XII.  MAY  1921  No.  5 

The  Institute  ia  not  responsible  for  statements   made  or  opinions  expressed 
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MR.  HUGHES'  statement  in  Melbourne  in  favour  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance  has  clarified  the  air.  It  is  a  statement  which  will 
have  been  read  with  almost  equal  satisfaction  in  America, 
in  Japan,  and  in  Great  Britain.  Unless  the  Treaty  is 
Alliance  renewed,  with  certain  modifications  which  time  and 
circumstance  have  shown  to  be  desirable,  Australia 
will  be  called  upon  to  participate  in  the  ruinous  naval  competition 
threatened  in  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Hughes  recognises  that  essential 
fact,  and  his  views  are  shared  by  all  who  would  save  Australia,  not 
merely  from  graver  obligations  than  she  is  prepared  to  face,  but  from 
a  menace  still  more  intolerable.  The  only  conditions  he  imposes  are 
that  Australia  shall  not  be  asked  to  sacrifice  principles  she  regards  as 
sacred  and  that  friendship  with  Japan  shall  not  be  secured  by  making 
an  enemy  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Baron  Hayashi  has 
welcomed  Mr.  Hughes'  declaration.  But  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
recent  criticisms  to  which  Japan  has  been  subjected  in  America  and  in 
Great  Britain  have  had  the  effect  of  making  certain  sections  of 
Japanese  opinion  doubtful  whether  Japan  should  agree  to  renew  the 
Treaty.  Great  Britain,  it  is  said,  thinks  first  of  America,  and  now 
that  the  Treaty  has  served  her  purpose,  she  is  less  eager  to  preserve 
the  Alliance.  The  question  of  the  renewal  of  the  Alliance  should  be 
approached  in  the  sympathetic  and  understanding  spirit  which  marked 
Sir  James  Barrett's  address  summarised  in  Branch  Notes.  Anti- 
Japanese  propaganda — mainly  of  American  origin — 'does  not  serve  the 
best  interests  of  those  whose  concern  is  with  the  future  of  the  Pacific. 

MR.  CHURCHILL'S  speech  at  the  Anzac  Day  luncheon,  apart  from 

the  fine  tribute  he  paid  to  the  achievements  of  the  Australians  and 

New  Zealanders  at  Gallipoli,  seemed  to  be  designed  to 

The  set  at  rest  the  character  of  the  Premiers  Meeting  in  June. 

T  *      1 

imperial          j^.  jg  ^Q  ^e  a  meetinnr  of  the  regular  Imperial  Cabinet — 
Cabinet.  P  n     ,  m, 

not  a  temporary  or  occasional  (Jonlerence.     There  are 

itters  of  great  consequence  to  be  discussed,  and  difficulties  due  to 

z 
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the  confusion  and  chaos  of  the  war  to  be  surmounted.  "  We  have  to 
find  a  way  through  these  difficulties  which  will  lead  to  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  prosperous  conditions  of  trade  throughout  the  British 
Empire.  We  have  to  study  problems  which  in  the  altered  world  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  constitute  essentials  of  our  protection  and 
security  from  military  danger.  We  have  to  carry  forward  all  that 
sense  of  co-operation  which  grew  up  during  the  war  and  which  now 
requires  to  be  translated  into  other  terms  during  what  we  all  hope  will 
be  the  lengthy  period  of  peace."  The  issue  of  The  Times  in  which 
Mr.  Churchill  was  reported  contained  a  letter  from  Professor  Berriedale 
Keith,  who  said  that  "  Cabinet  is  a  misnomer  which  merely  excites 
misgivings  in  the  Dominions."  The  fact  is,  of  course,  it  only  "  excites 
misgivings  "  where  ear  is  given  to  the  deliberate  mischief-maker.  A 
"  Cabinet "  cannot  commit  Parliaments  any  more  than  a  "  Conference  " 
can,  and  it  is  well  understood  that  resolutions  arrived  at  will  have  to 
receive  legislative  sanction  to  become  effective.  But  the  delibera- 
tions of  a  Cabinet  convey  a  sense  of  co-operative  reality  which  is 
wanting  to  a  Conference. 

THOUGH,  as  Mr.  Hughes  said,  the  Imperial  meeting  will  not 
deal  with  Constitutional  questions,  the  problems  to  be  considered 
cannot  be  wholly  devoid  of  constitutional  significance. 
1  Great  Britain  has  made  it  clear  that  she  cannot  con- 
tinue to  bear  alone  the  burden  of  maintaining  the 
Navy.  As  the  Dominions'  hope  of  remaining  free  nations  rests  in 
adequate  naval  defence,  it  is  necessary  to  decide  what  share  they 
will  take  as  members  of  the  British  Commonwealth.  Great  Britain 
is  proud  of  the  daughter  states  of  the  Empire  ;  Lord  Milner,  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  was  the  first  to  recognise  that  by 
their  sacrifices  they  had  won  their  title  to  be  considered  nations ;  if 
they  wished  to  make  independence  complete,  to  face  all  the  risks  it 
would  involve,  more  than  one  Minister  of  the  Crown  has  said  that, 
deeply  as  it  would  be  regretted,  few  would  attempt  to  deny  their 
right.  With  one  accord  they  have  shown  that  they  have  no  such 
ambition.  It  is  therefore  a  pity  that  the  nationhood  of  the  Dominions 
should  be  insisted  on  with  such  vehemence,  as  though  the  fact 
were  in  doubt.  In  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons  the  other  day 
Sir  George  Foster's  statement  that  Canadian  communications  to  the 
French  Government  must  pass  through  the  British  Embassy  was 
received  with  shouts  of  "  We  thought  you  said  we  were  a  nation." 
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Sir  William  Irvine,  the  Chief  Justice  of  Victoria,  recently  urged 
Australians  to  clear  their  mind  of  "  all  this  sentimental  humbug  voiced 
in  different  parts  of  the  Empire  about  our  new  status  "  ;  Mr.  Watt, 
in  the  Commonwealth  Parliament,  expressed  his  regret  that  the 
Dominions  were  allowed  to  append  separate  signatures  to  the  Peace 
Treaty,  and  Sir  James  Barrett  characterises  the  term  independent 
when  applied  to  the  Dominions  as  "farcical."  These  protests  are 
not  wholly  superfluous.  Canada  is  not  alone  in  detecting  the  danger 
which  may  lurk  in  a  phrase  if  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit  be 
allowed  to  prevail. 

PRESIDENT  HARDING'S  first  message  to  Congress  is  a  challenge 
of  essential  things  accomplished  by  the  Allies  since  the  Peace  Con- 
ference assembled  in  Paris  nearly  two  years  ago.  It 
merica  s  opposes  a  direct  negative  to  the  solemn  compacts  entered 
into  by  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson.  Mr.  Harding  does  not 
repudiate  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  but  as  the  Treaty  is  dependent 
on  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  to  which  he  will  not 
subscribe,  it  is  obvious  that  either  Europe  must  abandon  the 
League  or  America  must  enter  into  a  separate  peace  with  Germany. 
As  Mr.  Harding  has  made  it  clear  that  in  his  opinion  Germany  was 
morally  guilty  of  causing  the  war  and  must  face  the  consequences 
of  defeat,  Germany  will  gain  nothing  from  a  separate  peace.  But 
the  world  is  faced  with  the  embarrassment  of  a  League  which  America 
will  not  recognise,  and  some  others  wish  had  never  been  called  into 
existence.  America  has  formulated  the  most  strenuous  objections 
to  mandates  to  which  she  was  not  a  party,  more  particularly  that 
granted  to  Japan  in  the  Island  of  Yap.  The  argument  is  that  Germany 
renounced  her  right  in  favour  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  powers, 
and  American  views  cannot  be  ignored.  The  fact  that  America  held 
aloof  whilst  the  other  powers  were  called  upon  to  take  momentous 
decisions,  and  that  the  whole  world  could  not  wait  for  the  Presidential 
election,  does  not  qualify  the  line  adopted  by  Republican  diplomacy. 
What  is  to  be  the  upshot  ?  America  has  re-entered  the  field,  and  it 
is  of  the  first  importance  that  her  weight  should  be  thrown  into  the 
scales  in  favour  of  a  lasting  settlement.  Perhaps  diplomacy  may  find 
a  way  of  meeting  her  views,  and  at  the  same  time  doing  a  stroke  of 
good  business  for  the  rest  of  humanity.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  Europe 
that  America  has  come  into  the  peace  late  as  she  came  into  the  war. 
May  her  intervention  now,  as  then,  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  world. 
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WILL  Germany  make  an  eleventh-hour  effort  to  meet  her  obliga- 
tions under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  ?    There  is  no  sign  five  days 
before    May     1    that    she    intends    to    pay    up    the 

£600»000'000  due  on  that  date-  Germany  says  she 
cannot  find  the  money ;  the  Allies  are  convinced  she 
can,  and  France  has  made  her  preparations  to  deal  with  her  if  she 
defaults.  There  will  be  another  extensive  occupation  of  German 
territory,  the  whole  of  the  Ruhr  mines  will  be  seized,  and  heavy  duties 
imposed  on  German  exports.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  M.  Briand  met 
at  Lympne  on  April  23  and  25,  and  France  is  assured  of  the  support 
of  Great  Britain  in  any  step  she  may  take  to  bring  Germany  to  her 
senses.  In  the  belief  of  those  who  know  Germany  best,  she  has 
deliberately  made  up  her  mind  to  use  her  resources  for  her  own 
industrial  ends  and  will  only  seek  to  carry  out  her  engagements  under 
the  Peace  Treaty  when  she  finds  that  recalcitrance  brings  no  relief.  She 
is  reported  to  have  invited  the  United  States  to  allow  her  to  take  over 
the  Allies'  debts  to  America.  The  substituted  security  is  not  deemed 
satisfactory.  Neither  is  America  prepared  to  intervene  on  Germany's 
behalf.  But  Germany  has,  nevertheless,  submitted  counter-proposals 
to  America  in  the  hope  that  President  Harding  might  be  induced 
to  go  behind  the  settlement  of  Versailles.  Mr.  Harding  has  refused. 

CHINA'S  twin-tragedies,  in  the  shape  of  revolution  and  famine, 
have  served  to  obscure  the  tremendous  possibilities  she  affords  for 

happier  development.     Much  that  Mr.  T.  B.  Partinerton 

The  Chinese       -j  •     J.T.  i  T_-     i  j  -     ji  •     • 

,  said  in  the  course  of  his  lecture,  reported  in  this  issue 

of  UNITED  EMPIRE,  may  perhaps  be  discounted  :  Mr.  F. 
Anderson  found  an  element  of  "  word  painting  "  in  one  part ;  Mr. 
Byron  Brenan  found  other  things  "unattainable."  Ample  remains, 
when  every  allowance  has  been  made  for  Mr.  Partington's  enthusiasm 
in  advocacy,  to  carry  conviction  that  China  offers  the  commercial 
world  one  of  its  biggest  opportunities  for  exploitation  to  its  own  and 
to  China's  inestimable  benefit.  If  every  Chinaman  to-day  were  a 
potential  trader,  the  market  to  be  captured  would  be  equal  to  that 
of  the  whole  British  Empire.  Generations  must  of  course  elapse 
before  Chinese  trade  is  at  all  commensurate  with  Chinese  population  ; 
unstable  government  and  the  famine  have  combined  to  make  the 
awakening  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  a  veritable  nightmare ; 
but  when  she  has  recovered  from  her  domestic  anxieties  and  got  her 
house  in  order,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  trade,  which  as  Mr.  Anderson 
said  doubled  every  ten  years,  should  not  be  doubled  yearly.  What 
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are  British  merchants  doing  to  seize  the  opportunities  with  which 
Mr.  Partington  dealt  in  some  detail  ?  The  Americans  have  been  busy 
during  the  last  few  years,  as  we  may  gather  not  only  from  the  address 
and  the  discussion,  but  from  the  notes  we  print  from  a  correspondent 
in  Tientsin. 

THE  annihilation  of  space  will  soon  be  complete.  Aircraft,  wireless, 
and  the  telephone,  though  they  can  never  supersede  steamship,  rail- 
way, and  cable  as  steam,  petrol,  and  electricity  have 
T  '  6  ei>h C  B  suPerseded  earlier  means  of  communication,  will 
certainly  challenge  their  supremacy.  The  day  cannot 
be  far  off  when  Imperial  Cabinets,  or  whatever  they  may  be  called, 
will  be  able  to  assemble  without  the  often  serious  loss  of  time  now  in- 
volved. The  airship,  if  not  the  aeroplane,  will  put  Ottawa  and  Calcutta 
within  four  or  five  days,  Canberra  within  ten  days,  and  Cape  Town 
within  a  week  of  London.  Imagination  anticipates  that  the  British 
and  Australian  Prime  Ministers,  having  urgent  need  of  conference, 
may  fly  to,  say,  Baghdad  or  Basra,  settle  matters  that  could  otherwise 
only  be  determined  in  months,  and  be  back  in  their  respective  offices 
within  a  fortnight.  But  even  that  excursion  may  be  rendered  un- 
necessary by  the  telephone.  Colonel  John  J.  Carty,  the  Vice-President 
and  Chief  Engineer  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraphy  Com- 
pany, has  achieved  a  long-distance  telephone  triumph  for  which  he 
has  patiently  been  preparing.  Washington  has  talked  with  Havana  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Catalina,  off  the  Calif ornian  Coast,  on  the  other,  and 
listened  whilst  Havana  and  Catalina  interchanged  messages.  Some 
5,000  miles  divided  the  extremes.  President  Harding  and  members 
of  his  Cabinet  talked  with  members  of  the  Cuban  Government 
.apparently  with  perfect  ease.  If  Havana  can  speak  with  Catalina 
by  means  of  cable,  land  wires  and  wireless,  there  is  clearly  no 
insuperable  obstacle  to  conversation  between  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  British  Empire.  Colonel  Carty  predicts,  says  The  Times 
correspondent,  that  his  discovery  will  prove  "  a  most  potent  agency 
in  the  consolidation  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  unification  of 
the  English-speaking  people." 

CERTAIN  recent  controversies,  and  the  fact  that  the  State  has  for 
so  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  political  and  social  labora- 
Quee     1     d     tor^es   °*  ^e  Empire,  lent  peculiar,  even  a  piquant, 
interest  to  Mr.  McEwan  Hunter's  account  of  "  Queens- 
land in  the  Making."     Though  development  has  not,  perhaps,  been 
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as  rapid  as  might  have  been  expected  in  view  of  its  natural  attractions 
and  the  enterprise  of  its  people,  Queensland  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
triumphs  of  pioneer,  engineer,  and  the  capitalist  who  made  labour 
possible.  The  artesian  water  supply  and  the  discovery  that  the 
white  man  can  work  in  the  tropical  north  were  the  two  points  in  the 
address  on  which  attention  mainly  centred.  Given  abundance  of 
water  and  the  ability  of  the  white  man  to  exploit  the  resources  of  the 
country,  Queensland's  wealth  in  agriculture  will  eclipse  even  the 
gold  record  of  Mount  Morgan.  Is  there  any  serious  risk  of  the  artesian 
supply  giving  out  ?  Lord  Lamington,  Lady  Goold- Adams,  and  Lord 
Novar  all  sounded  a  note  in  favour  of  conservation  of  Queensland's 
varied  resources.  Nowhere,  apparently,  has  the  policy  of  conservation 
had  a  more  remarkable  effect  than  in  regard  to  the  Australian  aborigines 
whose  numbers,  Lord  Lamington  announced,  are  now  actually  tending 
to  increase.  Queensland,  like  every  other  Overseas  State  within  the 
Empire,  wants  population.  Mr.  Percy  Hunter  showed  that  the 
Commonwealth  Government,  which  has  taken  over  from  the  States 
the  whole  business  of  assisted  migration,  is  fully  alive  to  that  fact. 

THE  economic  outlook,  gloomy  enough  in  March,  has  been  gravely 
darkened  by  the  Coal  Strike  which  has  lasted  throughout  April.    There 

is  not  only  the  serious  loss  of  trade  to  be  faced,  but  the 
The  Strike  defence  measures  taken  by  the  Government  are  costing 
and  the  ^e  country  a  million  a  week.  If  the  question  had  been 

one  of  wages  merely  there  would  have  been  more  public 
sympathy  with  the  miners,  but  they  made  it  clear,  when  a  settlement 
might  have  been  effected,  that  they  were  out  primarily  for  a  nation! 
pool.      Their  insistence  on  the  political   issue   cost   them  the   su] 
port  of   their  partners  in  the  Triple  Alliance,  much  to  the  nation'* 
relief.     Otherwise,  the  country  might  have  been  plunged  into  a  genei 
strike  which  would  have  brought  the  whole  industrial  machine  to 
standstill.    The  loss  to  trade  in  any  circumstances  is  irreparable,  am 
has  destroyed  any  lingering  hope  of  a  lightening  of  the  taxpayer'* 
burdens.    In  view  of  the  disaster  which  the  Coal  Strike  has  inflid 
on  the  country  there  is  perhaps  some  reason  for  thankfulness  tl 
the  budget  does  not  impose  further  taxation,  more  particularly 
the  Excess  Profits  Duty  will  contribute  arrears  only  to  the  year'* 
income.    The  surprise  contained  in  the  financial  statement  was  tl 
Conversion  Loan,  by  means  of  which  the  Treasury  will  escape  tl 
necessity  for  increasing  the  floating  debt  in  order  to  redeem  earlj 
maturing  National  War  Bonds. 
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MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE  has  further  reshuffled  the  portfolios  of  his 
ministry,  and  Sir  Griffith  Boscawen  has,  by  his  victory  at  Taunton, 

been  safely  installed  as  Minister  for  Agriculture,  with 

6  G'ov®rn"  the  Canadian  cattle  embargo  still  to  be  investigated. 

Iceland  ^r  -^°^er*  Home  becomes  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ; 

Captain  E.  Guest  relieves  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  his 
responsibility  for  the  Air ;  Colonel  Amery  is  transferred  to  the 
Admiralty,  where  he  will  have  congenial  opportunity  for  showing  his 
sympathy  with  the  Dominions  when  the  great  problems  of  Imperial 
defence  are  to  the  fore.  He  is  succeeded  at  the  Colonial  Office  by  Major 
Edward  Wood  who  brings  a  keen  and  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
Greater  Britain  to  the  discharge  of  his  new  duties.  The  most  significant 
appointment  is  that  of  Lord  Edmund  Talbot,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
as  Viceroy  of  Ireland.  The  Irish  tragedy  unhappily  continues.  In 
a  long  reply  to  an  earnest  letter  of  protest  against  reprisals  signed  by 
the  Bishop  of  Chelmsford  and  nineteen  leaders  of  various  religious 
denominations  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  vigorously  defended  the 
forces  of  the  Crown  and  denounced  the  rejection  by  Sinn  Fein  of 
constitutional  courses  in  favour  of  the  methods  of  savage  terrorism. 
He  is  still  anxious  to  find  a  way  to  a  settlement  and  peace,  but  he 
cannot  discuss  with  Sinn  Fein  leaders  any  conditions  based  on  the 
recognition  of  an  Irish  Republic  or  the  coercion  of  Ulster. 

MAJOR  BOOSE'S  reports  of  his  progress  in  Australia  are  extremely 
satisfactory,  notwithstanding  strikes  and  the  almost 
B  aj0^>  T  overpowering  heat.  The  tour  opened  auspiciously  on 
"  the  voyage.  The  R.M.S.  Orsova  carried  a  goodly 
number  of  potential  as  well  as  actual  Fellows,  and  no  fewer  than 
sixty-nine  Freemasons,  who  held  a  meeting  on  board  at  which  the 
toast  of  "  The  British  Empire  "  was  proposed  by  Major  Boose.  As 
everything  in  Western  Australia  was  held  up  by  the  railway  strike, 
he  went  straight  on  to  Adelaide,  thence  to  Melbourne  (omitting 
Tasmania,  owing  in  this  instance  to  the  coastal  shipping  strike), 
to  Sydney,  Brisbane,  and  other  places  on  his  itinerary.  At  the  date 
of  the  latest  advices  he  was  on  his  way  to  New  Zealand ;  he  would 
then  return  to  Tasmania  and  Western  Australia,  and  possibly  resume 
operations  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales.  At  every  place  of 
call  he  has  been  given  the  warmest  of  welcomes ;  the  press  was 
keen  to  interview  him,  luncheons  were  arranged  and  important  public 
meetings  were  held.  The  Melbourne  Branch  cordially  co-operated  and 
new  Branches  are  being  formed  at  Adelaide,  Sydney,  Brisbane,  and 
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elsewhere.  Old  friends  rallied  to  the  cause  and  hundreds  of  new 
friends  have  been  made ;  not  the  least  gratifying  feature  of  the  tour 
is  the  reception  given  to  Mrs.  Boose  by  the  ladies  of  Australia,  resulting 
in  the  proposal  of  many  new  Associates.  In  New  South  Wales,  it  is 
Mr.  Hugh  Denison's  opinion  that  the  membership  might  be  increased 
to  2,000.  For  the  hospitality  extended  to  Major  Boose  the  Council 
extends  its  warmest  thanks ;  Major  Boose's  welcome  was  assured 
from  former  experience,  but,  as  he  said  at  the  luncheon  given  in  his 
honour  by  the  Millions  Club  of  New  South  Wales,  the  interest  taken 
in  his  work  has  exceeded  anything  he  expected. 

"  WE  are  making  progress  and  we  share  the  impatience  of  those 
who  would  like  to  go  faster."     That  was  the  keynote  of  Sir  Godfrey 
Lagden's  speech  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institute 
M  e  .  on  April  27,  a  full  report  of  which  will  appear  in  the 

June  number  of  UNITED  EMPIRE.  During  the  year  the 
Council  had  to  face  its  share  of  the  difficulties  common  to  all  governing 
bodies  in  these  days,  but  these  difficulties  notwithstanding,  both  in 
membership  and  finance,  the  Institute's  record  was  one  of  substantial 
advance.  The  imperative  necessity  for  increasing  subscriptions  (now 
approved  for  all  subscribing  members)  naturally  resulted  in  a  certain 
number  of  resignations.  As  Sir  Godfrey  said,  "  some  came  from  those 
whose  visions  of  Empire  faded  at  the  prospect  of  a  slight  increase  to 
a  small  subscription  ;  on  the  other  hand,  many  came  from  those  whose 
hearts  are  with  us,  but  are  suffering  from  the  stress  of  the  times." 
In  these  circumstances  it  is  of  happy  augury  for  the  future  that  the 
Council  are  able  to  resume  the  allocation  of  a  percentage  of  entrance 
fees  and  life  subscriptions  to  capital  account.  Financial  stress  no 
doubt  explains  the  slow  growth  of  the  New  Premises  Fund.  Never- 
theless, we  hope  that  a  goodly  number  of  Fellows  will  be  tempted  to 
fill  in  the  subscription  form  to  be  found  among  our  advertisement 
pages,  so  that  the  larger  programme  in  view  may  be  brought  appre- 
ciably nearer  realisation.  The  ballot  for  two  new  Councillors  resulted 
as  follows : 

VOTES 

Sir  Francis  R.  Wingate,  Bt.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.V.O.,  G.B.E., 

K.C.M.G.,  D.S.O 646 

Sir  Lawrence  Aubrey  Wallace,  K.B.E.,  C.M.G.     .         .     458 

Mr.      Douglas     Hope     Johnston,     M.A.,     F.R.G.S., 

F.R.Hist.S 289 

Mr.  Herbert  Wm.  Ely 105 
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SIR, — The  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  having  decided,  on  the  request 
of  the  Earl  of  Meath  and  with  the  approval  of  his  committee,  to  take  over  during 
the  course  of  the  present  year  the  Empire  Movement  so  long  associated  with  his 
name,  a  Dinner  will  be  held  by  the  Institute  on  Empire  Day  (May  24)  at  the  Hotel 
Cecil  to  celebrate  the  occasion  and  signalise  this  new  departure.  The  Earl  of  Meath 
will  be  the  guest  of  the  Council,  and  F.-M.  Sir  Henry  Wilson,  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff,  has  kindly  consented  to  take  the  Chair. 

I  may  add  that  I  heartily  endorse  the  letter  recently  communicated  to  the  press 
by  the  Earl  of  Meath,  in  which  he  appeals  to  all  who  fought  in  and  survived  the  Great 
War  to  see  that  due  respect  is  paid  on  that  day  to  the  heroes  who  fell,  by  flying  the 
Union  Jack  from  the  municipal,  ecclesiastical,  and  other  public  and  private  buildings, 
and  arranging  for  popular  demonstrations  and  religious  observances  on  Empire  Day. 
The  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  with  its  membership  of  over  15,000  at  home  and 
overseas,  will  to  the  best  of  its  powers  carry  on  the  work  so  ably  and  disinterestedly 
initiated  and  developed  by  the  Earl  of  Meath  for  the  remembrance  and  celebration 
of  Empire  Day,  which  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  aims  and  objects  of  the 
Institute  as  expressed  in  its  motto  of  "  United  Empire." 

I  am, 

Yours  faithfully, 

GODFREY  LAGDEN. 
Chairman  of  the  Council. 

Koyal  Colonial  Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue, 
London,  -W.C.  2.    April  25,  1921. 
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EMPIRE  Day — May  24 — which  has  been  for  so  many  years  associated  with  the 
name  of  the  Earl  of  Meath,  will,  after  the  details  of  the  incorporation  of 
the  movement  have  been  finally  settled,  be  the  special  concern  of  the  Koyal 
Colonial  Institute.  The  announcement  contained  in  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden's 
letter  will  appeal  with  peculiar  force  to  every  Fellow  and  Associate,  at  home 
or  Overseas. 

Empire  Day  is  an  institution  ;  Lord  Meath  has  succeeded  in  inspiring 
the  movement  with  his  own  ardent  enthusiasm ;  and  year  by  year  its 
active  participants  increase  and  multiply.  Its  ever-growing  popularity  is 
not  difficult  to  account  for  ;  it  will  continue  to  grow  in  proportion  as  Britons 
seize  its  significance.  Empire  Day  is  the  day  of  the  year  when  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  His  Majesty's  subjects,  whatever  their  race  or  colour  or  creed,  should 
think  as  one  man  with  one  mind  :  Civis  Britannicus  Sum.  The  calendar 
brings  many  anniversaries  sacred  to  the  patriot  memory.  The  list  lengthens 
as  great  events  add  new  chapters  to  imperishable  annals.  A  little  research 
would  discover  in  British  Empire  history  some  incident  worthy  of  commemora- 
tion every  day  of  the  year.  Material  here  for  a  fascinating  birthday  book  ! 
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Every  day  is  an  Empire  Day  in  its  way  ;  January  26  is  Australia  Day  ; 
on  June  1  we  think  of  Howe's  glorious  victory  and  sea  power ;  September  13 
is  Quebec  Day ;  Anzac  Day — April  25 — has  just  passed  ;  Dominion  Day — 
July  1 — will  soon  be  herje.  And  so  on.  The  triumphs  are  those  of  forum 
as  of  tented  field.  All  were  won  for  freedom,  the  birthright  of  the  British 
race,  the  freedom  which  is  the  bond  of  Empire.  The  totality  of  anniversaries 
is  summed  up  in  Empire  Day  ;  it  is  the  yearly  testing  time  of  British  pride 
the  world  over  in  an  incomparabk  "  eritage  and  of  British  consciousness  of 
an  incomparable  opportunity.  i.  it  one  might  well  say,  as  Sir  George 
Foster  said  of  the  word  Impel  ial :  "  it  is  a  compelling  power  which  sends 
one  forward  with  an  impulse  and  beckons  one  with  a  promise."  The  Earl 
of  Meath  has  declared  i4  to  be  "  the  outward  sign  of  an  inward  awakening 
of  the  people  who  constitute  the  British  Empire  to  the  serious  duties  which 
lie  at  their  door."  Its  celebration  is  at  once  a  thanksgiving  and  a  pledge. 

The  British  Empire  is  to  me  the  most  romantic  fact  in  the  whole  world 
to-day.  "  If,"  said  the  Observer  recently,  "  the  British  Empire  did  not  exist, 
no  wildest  political  romance  would  have  dared  to  imagine  it."  It  is  the  re- 
sultant of  400  years  of  daring  achievement  and  enlightened  policy  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  whatever  the  hypercritic  may  say  to  the  contrary, 
and  it  is,  to  the  merely  superficial  eye,  the  most  bewildering  collection 
of  races  and  systems  of  government  which  ever  owed  a  common  allegiance. 
How  many  of  the  400  million  of  people  who  are  subjects  of  King  George  V. 
have  anything  like  a  conception  of  Empire  as  it  has  been,  as  it  is,  and  as  it  will 
be  if  its  resources  are  utilised  ?  If  the  average  schoolmaster  could  infuse  into 
the  dry  bones  of  the  manuals  on  which  he  relies  some  of  the  spirit  of  the 
men  who  made  and  the  men  who  have  preserved  the  Empire ;  if  the  average 
politician  could  be  induced  to  regard  himself  as  a  trustee  and  a  missioner  con- 
cerned only  incidentally  with  the  parish  pump  and  with  the  tactics  which  will 
command  votes  ;  if  a  District  Council  could  get  the  glimmering  of  an  idea  into 
its  head  that  local  privileges  are  the  reflex  of  the  principles  for  which  the  Empire 
stands ;  if  the  Church  grasped  the  essential  truth  of  Lord  Eosebery's  remark 
that  the  British  Empire  is  the  world's  greatest  secular  agency  for  good,  then 
the  true  force  and  meaning  of  Empire  Day  would  be  fully  realised  and 
appreciated,  not  only  by  the  20,000,000  who  take  part  in  its  celebration,  but  by 
the  twenty  times  20,000,000  who  share  the  Empire's  privileges.  Lord 
Meath  eloquently  appeals  to  Britons  to  approach  members  of  Parliament,  of 
county,  borough,  and  district  councils,  and  ecclesiastical  and  school  authorities, 
in  order  that  "  this  great  day  "  may  be  properly  observed  ;  he  should  perhaps 
appeal  rather  to  the  members  themselves,  the  elect  of  the  people,  to  seize  their 
chance  of  becoming  missioners  of  Empire.  And  they  need  not  go  far  afield 
for  qualifying  material.  The  leaflets  issued  by  the  Empire  Movement  in  the 
last  few  years  are  a  veritable  mine  of  thought  and  fact.  Take  Lord  Sel- 
borne's  address  on  "  The  Empire  and  What  it  Means,"  delivered  at  Petersfield 
in  1911  (Empire  Movement,  Leaflet  28).  What  it  means  to  know  the 
Empire  he  illustrated  by  a  story  too  little  known  of  the  Boer  prisoners  who 
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were  sent  to  various  camps  Overseas.  On  their  return  they  were  never 
tired,  he  said,  of  talking  of  their  experiences.  When  they  got  their  sea 
legs,  and  realised  that  they  were  not  being  sent  away  for  some  fell  purpose, 
their  first  and  never-ending  amazement  was  that  the  captains  of  those 
British  ships  could  find  their  way  over  the  expanse  of  trackless  waters. 

Then  they  began  to  notice  that,  out  of  all  the  ships  they  passed,  the  great  majority, 
three  out  of  four,  perhaps  a  much  larger  proportion,  all  flew  the  same  flag — the  flag  of  their 
then  enemy.  And  for  the  first  time  they  began  to  realise  what  the  kind  of  power  was 
with  which  they  had  been  fighting,  and  it  was  very  shortly  in  each  case  that  they  came 
to  this  conclusion  for  themselves — all  that  they  had  been  told  beforehand  as  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  interference  of  some  foreign  power  in  their  favour  had  been  lies.  For  the 
ordinary  Boer,  when  he  went  into  the  war,  believed  without  the  slightest  doubt  that  some 
power  in  Europe  was  going  to  interfere  in  their  favour,  but  not  one  of  them  finished  the 
voyage  without  finding  out  for  himself  why  it  was  that  that  could  not  be  true,  because 
they  saw,  to  use  their  own  words,  "  that  the  sea  belonged  to  us."  And  then  the  next 
thing  that  impressed  them  was  that,  wherever  they  did  halt,  wherever  the  ship  did  go  into 
harbour,  on  her  way  to  her  final  destination,  it  was  quite  invariably  a  harbour  in  which 
the  same  flag  was  flown.  That  made  a  most  extraordinary  impression  upon  them.  And 
then  they  went  to  their  destination,  wherever  it  was,  India  or  Ceylon,  or  the  West  Indies, 
and  they  were  there  so  many  months,  and  in  some  cases  a  year  or  two,  and  then  they 
came  back  and  all  met  together  and  compared  their  experiences,  and  they  told  each  other 
how,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  they  found  this  same  Power  ruling  great  peoples  and  great 
tracts  of  country,  and  ruling  them  very  well,  and  they  came  back  with  completely  fresh 
ideas,  both  as  to  our  power  and  as  to  our  moral  qualities  in  relation  to  other  people,  and 
also  as  to  our  strength  to  rule. 

If  the  Empire  Movement  Leaflets  need  supplement,  there  are,  one  may 
suggest  in  all  modesty,  the  pages  of  UNITED  EMPIRE.  Where  shall  we  find 
greater  inspiration  than  in  Sir  Charles  Lucas's  address  on  "  The  Meaning  of 
the  Empire  to  the  Labour  Democracy "  (UNITED  EMPIRE,  March  1920)  ? 
The  truth  about  the  British  Empire  could  hardly  be  put  more  forcibly  than 
by  Lord  Curzon  fifteen  years  ago,  at  an  Empire  Day  dinner  given  to 
Lord  Milner.  The  Empire,  he  pointed  out,  is,  first,  "  a  great  historical 
and  political  and  sociological  fact  which  is  one  of  the  guiding  factors  of 
mankind,"  second,  it  is  "  part  of  the  dispensation  of  a  higher  power  which 
for  some  good  purpose — it  cannot  possibly  be  for  an  evil  one — has  committed 
the  future  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  human  beings  to  the  custody  of  a  single 
branch  of  the  human  family,"  and  third,  it  is  "  a  call  to  duty,  to  personal 
as  well  as  national  duty,  more  inspiring  than  has  ever  sounded  in  the  ears 
of  a  dominant  people." 

Empire  Day  this  year  will  be  of  not  less  importance  than  in  1916,  when 
it  was  officially  recognised.  It  will  prepare  the  way  for  the  Imperial  Con- 
ference in  June,  and  its  celebration  throughout  the  King's  Dominions  will, 
one  dare  prophesy,  prove,  in  the  words  of  Macbeth,  "  happy  prologues  to 
the  swelling  act  of  the  Imperial  theme." 

EDWARD   SALMON. 
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ENGLAND  is,  and  for  many  years  will  remain,  the  centre  of  the  strength  of  the 
Empire.  It  will  remain  its  principal  citadel,  its  arsenal,  and  its  main  reservoir 
of  white  man-power  until  Canada  or  Australia  have  gone  ahead  of  this  country 
in  population,  wealth,  and  armed  strength.  The  decline  and  decay  of  England 
would  obviously  lead  to  the  disintegration  and  fall  of  the  Empire. 

The  strength  of  England,  and  of  the  Empire,  is  based  upon  coal,  upon 
cheap  coal,  and  it  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  cheap  coal  is  more 
important  to  the  Empire  than  the  merchant  marine.  The  present  age  is  the 
age  of  machinery.  Man's  power  of  production  has  been  increased  prodigiously 
owing  to  the  advent  of  the  steam-engine.  Since  the  industrial  revolution 
England's  population  has  quadrupled.  At  its  beginning  this  country  was  a 
relatively  poor  agricultural  State,  but  during  its  course  it  became  the  greatest 
commercial  and  industrial  State  in  the  world.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
this  country  produced  more  coal,  and  consequently  more  manufactured  goods, 
than  all  the  other  nations  combined. 

According  to  Taylor's  "  Statistics  of  Coal,"  published  in  1848,  the  world's 
production  of  coal  in  1845  was  as  follows  : 

Production  of  Percentage  of 

Coal  in  1845.  World's  Production. 

Tons.  Per  cent. 

Great  Britain          .         ^   '      .     31,500,000  64-2 

Belgium        .         .         .         .       4,960,077  10-1 

United  States         .         .••       .       4,400,000  8-9 

France           .      •   >         .         .       4,141,617  8-4 

Russia           .         .,       v  -'     .       3,500,000  7-0 

Austria          ....          659,340  1-4 


Total      .         .        --.    .     .     49,161,034  100-0 

At  that  time  the  British  coal-mines  wore  rightly  considered  to  be  by  far 
the  most  valuable  asset  of  this  country.  The  eminent  political  economist 
McCulloch  wrote  in  his  "  Account  of  the  British  Empire,"  published  in  1847  : 

"  Our  coal-mines  have  been  sometimes  called  the  Black  Indies,  and  it  is  certain 
that  they  have  conferred  a  thousand  times  more  real  advantage  on  us  than  we  have 
derived  from  the  conquest  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  or  than  we  should  have  reaped  from 
the  Dominion  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  .  .  .  Our  coal-mines  may  be  regarded  as  vast 
magazines  of  hoarded  or  warehoused  power ;  and  unless  some  such  radical  change 
should  be  made  on  the  steam  engine  as  should  very  decidedly  lessen  the  quantity 
of  fuel  required  to  keep  it  in  motion,  or  some  equally  serviceable  machine,  but  moved 
by  different  means,  be  introduced,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  any  nation  should  come 
into  successful  competition  with  us  in  those  departments  in  which  steam  engines, 
or  machinery  moved  by  steam,  may  be  advantageously  employed." 
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At  that  time  all  the  nations  of  the  world  combined  produced  only  half  as 
much  coal  as  the  United  Kingdom,  and  England's  coal  was  mined  near  the 
seashore,  while  the  coal  of  all  other  countries  was  far  inland.  At  the  time 
England  produced  not  only  two-thirds  of  the  world's  coal  but  also  two-thirds 
of  the  world's  iron  and  steel  and  two-thirds  of  the  world's  cotton  goods,  and 
she  possessed  two-thirds  of  the  world's  shipping.  England's  industrial  position 
seemed  unchallengable  because  of  her  predominance  in  coal  which  was  then 
the  only  motive  power  of  industry,  and  Cobden  proudly  proclaimed  "  England 
is,  and  always  will  remain,  the  workshop  of  the  world." 

Since  the  middle  of  the  last  century  England's  relative  position  in  the 
world  has  greatly  deteriorated.  England,  which  produced  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  coal,  produces  at  present  only  about  one-fifth.  Previous  to  the  war 
Germany  had  come  near  England's  record  and  the  United  States  produced 
twice  as  much  coal.  We  can,  therefore,  not  wonder  that  this  country  has 
ceased  to  be  the  world's  workshop.  But  that  is  not  the  worst.  New  sources 
of  power  have  been  discovered,  and  unfortunately  it  was  found  that  England 
possesses  scarcely  any  oil  and  practically  no  hydro-electrical  power,  while  the 
United  States  produce  two-thirds  of  the  world's  petroleum  and  can  develop 
100,000,000  horse-power  from  their  waterfalls.  The  nations  on  the  Con- 
tinent can  also  develop  at  least  50,000,000  horse-power  by  drawing  upon 
their  streams. 

While  other  nations  have  various  sources  of  power  England  is  restricted 
to  the  use  of  coal.  Nothing  can  as  yet  take  its  place.  Coal  is  thus  the  life- 
blood  of  our  industries,  of  our  trade,  and  of  our  shipping.  Coal  has  hitherto 
been  the  powerful  magnet  which  has  drawn  to  England  the  raw  materials 
from  the  ends  of  the  world.  These  were  converted  into  manufactured  goods 
and  sent  abroad,  and  with  them  these  over-populated  isles  paid  for  the  vast 
quantity  of  imported  food  whereby  the  people  live.  Half  of  England's  meat, 
iree-fourths  of  its  bread,  all  its  cotton,  rubber,  oil,  and  the  bulk  of  its  wool, 
iber,  leather,  ore,  etc.,  are  imported  from  abroad.  In  order  to  live  England 
compelled  to  export  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  its  manufactured  goods, 
id  the  sale  of  these  depends  upon  their  superior  cheapness.  Besides,  the 
iports  which  we  receive  from  abroad  are  paid  for  in  part  by  the  earnings  of 
le  merchant  marine  and  of  England's  foreign  investments,  etc. 

The  prosperity  of  England,  nay  its  very  life,  depends  upon  a  plentiful 
ipply  of  cheap  coal.     England  is  so  greatly  hampered  by  its  poverty  in  home- 
rown   food   and  native  raw  materials  that  this  handicap  can  be  overcome 
)nly  by  cheap  coal.     In  the  past  England  was  not  only  by  far  the  largest  coal 
producer  but  coal  was  cheaper  in  this  country  than  in  any  other  land.    Previous 
the  war  the  price  of  English  coal  was  increasing,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
imerican  coal  was,  as  a  rule,  from  two  to  three  shillings  cheaper  than  English 
)al.     The  fact  that  England  did  no  longer  possess  the  cheapest  coal  in  the 
rorld   seriously  inconvenienced  our  manufactures,  although  the  difference  in 
Lmerica's  favour  was,  after  all,  very  slight.     During  the  war  and  during  the 
rears  following  its  conclusion  the  price  of  English  coal  rose  rapidly,  and   at 
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present  English  coal  is  not  merely  two  or  three  shillings  but  from  thirty  to 
forty  shillings  per  ton  dearer  than  American  coal  of  similar  quality.  That  is 
a  matter  of  the  utmost  seriousness  for  England's  industries,  England's  trade, 
England's  merchant  marine,  and  England's  future. 

A  ton  of  steel  requires  several  tons  of  coal  for  smelting  the  iron  ore  and 
for  re-heating  the  metal.  The  dearness  of  England's  coal  has  been  fatal  to 
the  supremacy  of  our  iron  and  steel  and  our  engineering  industries,  and  it  has 
terribly  hampered  all  those  industries  which  are  large  consumers  of  coal,  such 
as  the  pottery  and  glass  industries,  cement  works,  brick  works,  etc.  Foreign 
nations  are  underselling  England,  not  only  in  foreign  markets  but  even  in  the 
home  market.  The  world  is  starving  for  manufactured  goods.  Nevertheless 
unemployment  is  widespread  in  this  country  because  the  little  that  is  bought 
is  largely  supplied  by  nations,  such  as  the  United  States,  Belgium,  France, 
and  Germany,  which  have  the  advantage  of  coal  far  cheaper  than  ours,  and 
even  the  English  shops  are  full  of  foreign  wares  while  the  unemployed  are 
starving. 

England's  trade  suffers  severely  from  the  shortage  and  dearness  of  coal 
which  restricts  our  exports.  Our  coal  exports  have  shrunk  from  72,000,000 
tons  in  1918  to  24,000,000  tons  in  1920.  The  merchant  marine  has  been 
severely  hit  by  the  absence  of  coal  freights,  while  the  freights  for  goods,  such 
as  raw  material  and  food,  sent  to  this  country,  have  been  unduly  high  because 
coal  no  longer  furnished  those  huge  return  freights  which  cheapened  our 
imports  to  the  national  advantage.  American  coal  costs  one-third  as  much 
at  the  pit's  mouth  as  English  coal.  It  is  transported  in  gigantic  trains  to  the 
sea-border  and  put  on  board  ship  by  machinery,  so  that  it  costs  at  the  harbour 
only  about  half  as  much  as  English  coal.  Up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
England  had  the  monopoly  in  the  world's  sea  trade  in  coal.  The  bulk  of  the 
coal  exports  of  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Belgium  was  sent  overland. 
America's  seaborne  coal  exports  came  in  1918-14  only  to  about  5,000,000  tons. 
During  the  last  year  they  approximated  to  80,000,000  tons.  While  since 
1913  England's  sea  trade  in  coal  has  shrunk  to  one-third,  that  of  the  United 
States  has  increased  sixfold.  Hitherto  America's  coal  exports  were  restricted 
by  insufficient  loading  facilities  at  the  ports  and  various  other  causes  which 
are  being  overcome.  Before  long  England  will  have  lost  her  entire  coal  export 
trade,  unless  our  coal  prices  fall  to,  or  near  to,  those  of  the  United  States. 

At  first  sight  it  seems  inexplicable  that  the  United  States,  where  wages 
are  high,  should  be  able  to  sell  coal  far  more  cheaply  than  this  country.  This 
apparently  inexplicable  fact  is  elucidated  by  the  extraordinary  and  most 
important  figures  given  on  the  next  page,  which  have  been  taken  from  the  best 
official  sources. 

About  seven-eighths  of  America's  coal  production  are  bituminous,  are 
non-anthracite.  It  will  be  noticed  that  production  per  worker  per  day  in  the 
United  States  is  about  five  times  as  great  as  it  is  in  this  country,  as  regards 
bituminous  coal.  As  the  British  miner  works,  as  a  rule,  five  shifts  per  week, 
it  follows  that  the  American  miner  engaged  in  the  ordinary  coal-mines  produces 
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as  much  coal  per  day  as  his  British  colleague  produces  in  an  entire  week.  We 
can,  therefore,  not  wonder  that  American  coal  costs  one-third  as  much  as 
British  coal,  although  the  American  miners  receive  higher  wages  than  the 
British  miners. 

COAL  PRODUCED  PER  MAN  PER  HOUR. 

United  Kingdom.  United  States.  United  States. 

(Bituminous.)  (Anthracite.) 

1880            1-33  tons  (?)  (?) 

1885            1-28    „  (?)  (?) 

1890            1-08    „  2-56  tons  1-85  tons 

1895            1-18    „  2-90    „  2-07     „ 

1900            1-10    „  2-98    „  2-40    „ 

1905            1-08     „  3-24    „  2-18    „ 

1910            1-00    „  3-46    „  2-17     „ 

1915            0-98    „  3-91     „  2-19    „ 

1918           0-80    „  3-78    „  2-29    „ 

The  United  States  have  a  most  extraordinary  wealth  of  natural  resources. 
They  produce  two-thirds  of  the  world's  oil,  they  have  about  one-half  of  the 
world's  potential  water-powers,  and  half  the  world's  coal.  The  coal-fields  of 
the  United  States  cover  an  area  four  times  as  large  as  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  their  store  of  the  mineral  is  more  than  twenty  times  as  great  as  that  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  frequently  asserted  by  those  who  speak  on  behalf 
of  the  British  miners  that  English  output  per  man  is  so  extraordinarily  low 
if  compared  with  output  in  the  United  States  because  in  the  Kepublic  very 
lick  seams  lying  close  to  the  surface  are  largely  exploited.  There  is  a  modicum 
}f  truth  in  this,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  Production  per  man  has  steadily 
increased  in  the  United  States  owing  to  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery, 
while  it  has  equally  steadily  declined  in  Great  Britain  notwithstanding  the 
advance  made  in  the  art  and  science  of  mining. 

The  fact  that  the  extraordinarily  low  production  per  worker  per  day  in 
England  is  principally  due  to  the  miners  is  obvious  to  those  who  have  given 
thought  to  the  question.     Although  the  United  States  possess  a  super- 
ibundance  of  coal  of  the  ordinary  kind,  they  are  extremely  poorly  provided 
rith  anthracite.    The  store  of  anthracite  in  the  Eepublic  is  trifling.    The 
ithracite  mines  lie  in  a  narrow  district,  and,  like  the  English  mines,  are  largely 
lausted.    Moreover,  the  anthracite  seams  are  so  thin,  so  irregular  and  so 
lulty  that  coal  cutting-machinery,  which  has  so  materially  aided  the  Americans 
exploiting  their  bituminous  mines,  cannot  be  used.    With  pick  and  shovel 
le  American  anthracite  miner  produces  per  day  three  times  as  much  coal  as 
the  average  English  miner  who  employs  large  quantities  of  machinery,  and 
3ven  in  the  most  modern  and  best  equipped  pits  in  South  Yorkshire,  where 
most  powerful  machines  are  used,  the  output  per  worker  per  day  is  only 
ilf  as  great  as  it  is  in  the  ill-found,  cramped,  and  partly  waterlogged  mines  of 
American  anthracite  field. 
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Coal  is  the  life  blood  of  England  and  of  the  British  Empire.  Cheap  coal 
is  indispensable  to  this  country  which  possesses  no  alternative  source  of  power. 
Dear  coal  means  dear  bread  and  meat,  dear  housing,  dear  transport,  dear 
locomotion,  dear  everything.  Cheap  coal  and  plentiful  coal  means  prosperity 
and  abundance. 

The  misguided  coal  miners  have  made  coal  scarce  and  dear,  hoping  to 
benefit  themselves,  but  they  are  threatening  the  ruin  of  England's  industry 
and  commerce,  and  with  them  their  own  industry.  The  Americans  are 
determined  to  extend  their  coal  export  trade  to  the  utmost,  largely  because 
they  wish  to  use  their  predominance  in  coal  as  a  powerful  lever  for  fostering 
their  merchant  marine.  That  nation  which  provides  the  world  with  coal  can 
easily  obtain  everywhere  most-favoured  nation  treatment. 

The  American  mine  owners  have  opened  up  a  far  greater  number  of  mines 
than  required.  If  these  mines  were  worked  all  the  year  round,  they  would 
provide  a  surplus  of  200,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  year.  The  American  miners 
are,  as  a  rule,  employed  only  during  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  as  they  are 
paid  by  results,  they  are  anxious  to  be  allowed  to  work  all  the  year  round. 
The  American  mine  owners  can  allay  dissatisfaction  among  their  workers, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  benefit  themselves  very  greatly  by  working  full  time 
all  the  year  round,  and  by  exporting  200,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  year.  They 
can,  therefore,  supply  the  72,000,000  tons  which  England  used  to  export,  and 
will  still  have  more  than  100,000,000  tons  of  coal  to  spare  for  sale  in  this  country. 
The  time  may  be  near  at  hand  when  millions  of  tons  of  American  coal  will  be 
sold  in  Liverpool,  Cardiff,  London,  and  Newcastle,  and  when  half  the  British 
mines  will  be  closed  permanently. 

Unless  England  obtains  cheap  and  abundant  coal  the  country  is  lost  and 
the  Empire  is  in  danger.  If  coal  should  continue  permanently  far  dearer  in 
England  than  in  America  and  elsewhere,  business  men  will  transfer  their 
energies  to  foreign  countries  where  they  can  obtain  raw  materials,  food,  and 
power  more  cheaply  than  in  these  isles.  The  loss  of  cheap  coal  may  well  reduce 
the  United  Kingdom  to  a  second-  or  third-rate  power.  More  Empires  have  been 
destroyed  in  the  past  by  economic  causes  than  by  military  and  naval  defeats. 
That  is  the  teaching  of  all  history. 

The  example  of  America  shows  that  English  coal  can  be  cheapened  very 
greatly  without  reducing  the  wages  paid  to  the  miners.  By  doubling  and 
trebling  production  per  man,  coal  prices  can  be  halved.  However,  as  England 
will  not  be  able  to  use,  or  to  export,  a  surplus  of  from  800,000,000  tons  to 
400,000,000  tons,  it  will  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  number  of  miners  from 
1,250,000  to  about  500,000  or  so,  while  increasing  individual  output.  That 
seems  the  only  way  of  saving  the  national  industries,  national  commerce, 
national  prosperity,  and  national  well-being. 

J.  ELLIS  BARKER. 
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MR.  ALFRED  R.  ROCHE. 
First  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 
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[Mrs.  Boomer,  whose  death  we  record  with  great  regret,  was  an  Honorary  Life  Associate 
of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  She  was  born  in  1835.  Her  father,  who  died  that  year, 
was  a  lawyer  at  Taunton,  Somerset.  With  her  widowed  mother  and  her  sister,  the  late 
Lady  Johnson  of  Montreal,  Mrs.  Boomer  spent  five  years  of  her  early  girlhood  in  the  Red 
River  Settlement,  now  Winnipeg.  The  outward  voyage  was  through  Hudson  Bay,  and 
then  by  eight-oared  boats  along  rivers  and  across  lakes  to  Red  River  ;  in  the  return  journey, 
usually  made  across  the  Prairies  on  horseback,  her  mother  was  carried  hi  a  two-wheeled  cart 
without  springs.  It  was  a  journey  somewhat  similar  to  that  taken  many  years  after  in  an 
ox-waggon  across  the  veldt  of  South  Africa,  the  subject  of  a  book  of  travel  dedicated  to  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute,  of  which  her  first  husband,  Mr.  Alfred  R.  Roche,  was  one  of  the 
original  promoters.  Mrs.  Boomer  was  the  author  of  "  On  Trek  in  the  Transvaal  "  and 
"  Notes  from  our  Log  hi  South  Africa,"  besides  several  booklets,  the  latest,  "  Hands  across 
the  Sea,"  being  dedicated  to  the  National  Council  of  Women. 

She  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  National  Council  of  Women,  as  Vice-President 
of  Ontario  and  as  President  of  the  London  Local  Council,  and  was  honoured,  through  the 
generosity  of  Mrs.  Lanford  of  Hamilton,  by  being  made  last  year  a  Life  Patron  of  the  Inter- 
national Council  of  Women.  During  the  last  few  months  she  had,  by  her  special  request, 
been  relieved  of  some  of  the  responsibilities  of  office — dropping  out  of  the  position  on  the 
Staff  of  the  Women's  Department  of  the  Farmers'  Advocate,  which  she  had  held  as  fortnightly 
contributor  for  over  twelve  years,  but  she  was  never  wholly  idle  when  an  opportunity 
offered  to  serve  either  the  National  Council  of  Women  or  the  Women's  Auxiliary  of  Huron 
Diocese,  with  which  she  was  associated  from  its  foundation. 

The  following  notes  from  her  pen  were  received  only  a  month  before  her  death.  They 
are  an  authentic  and  interesting  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  early  days  of  the  Institute, 
and  we  publish  these  "  Memory  Fragments,"  as  she  called  them,  with  the  more  satisfaction 
because  they  afford  information  of  her  first  husband,  concerning  whom  too  little  is  known. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  quote  the  title-page  and  dedication  from  her  first  book  : 

"  On  Trek  in  the  Transvaal,  or  Over  Berg  and  Veldt  in  South  Africa,"  by  Harriet 
A.  Roche  (Widow  of  Alfred  R.  Roche,  the  first  Hon.  Secretary  of  The  Royal 
Colonial  Institute). 

Dedicated  by  Permission  to  the  President,  His  Grace  The  Duke  of  Manchester, 
the  Council  and  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  and  as  inseparable  from 
it  to  the  memory  of  Alfred  R.  Roche,  one  of  its  earliest  promoters,  and  its  first  Honorary 
Secretary,  to  whom  was  most  dear  the  success  of  a  Society  formed  with  the  earnest 
desire  to  aid  by  its  influence  hi  riveting  still  more  closely  the  loving  links  which 
already  bind  the  Mother  Country  to  her  scattered  children  hi  other  lands. 

He  was  not  spared  to  witness  the  large  measure  of  success  which  has  already 
crowned  its  efforts,  but  I,  his  widow,  who  am  left  behind,  and  who  confidently  trusts, 
God  willing,  to  see  the  very  fullest  realisation  of  his  hopes,  wish  to  dedicate  to  the 
Institute  he  loved  so  well  this  first  simple  effort  of  my  pen. —  EDD.  U.E.] 

MY  first  acquaintance  with  Mr.  A.  E.  Roche  was,  so  to  speak,  on  paper, 
i.e.  when  he  was  writing  in  the  Montreal  Gazette  his  compelling  series  of 
articles  over  the  signature  of  "  Assinaboia,"  occasional  numbers  of  which  had 
arrived  by  the  rare  mails  which,  as  one  may  say,  trickled  into  the  far-away  corner 
of  the  big  continent  of  America  known  to  the  few  as  Bed  River  Settlement, 
)ut  now  to  the  uncountable  many  as  Winnipeg,  the  centre  of  the  Dominion 
)f  Canada. 

In  the  arrogance  of  my  early  youth  and  remembering  only  the  hospitalities 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  at  the  posts  at  which  we  touched  from  York 
Fort  to  Red  River,  that  long,  long  adventurous  picnic  of  a  boat  journey,  I 
had  bristled  with  indignation  at  what  in  my  ignorance  I  had  called  "  the 

2A 
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impertinence  of  that  man  Assinaboia."  How  dared  he?  How  could  he?  \\hy 
shouldn't  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  own  that  big  slice  of  the  continent? 
etc.,  etc. 

The  last  thought  in  my  mind  was  that  I  should  ever  see,  face  to  face,  that 
man  of  many  visions,  that  patient,  earnest  toiler  in  the  fields  of  research,  that 
man  who,  once  having  turned  the  first  sod  and  planted  the  first  seed  which 
eventually  led  to  winning  a  whole  territory  for  the  Dominion,  never  let  go, 
until  at  long  last  his  whispers  were  heard  ;  the  Mother  Country  was  roused 
out  of  her  indifference  and  Canada  to  a  realisation  of  the  wealth  awaiting  her 
within  her  own  boundaries.  But  fate  ordained  otherwise,  and  introduction 
of  my  mother  and  myself  to  "  Assinaboia  "  came  about  as  the  simple  and 
natural  result  of  kindred  interest,  beginning  from  different  view  points,  finally 
arriving  at  the  same  conclusions. 

My  first  outstanding  memory  of  any  definite  importance  as  a  connecting 
link  with  Mr.  A.  R.  Roche's  individual  and  official  relationship  with  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  is  a  little  incident  which  occurred  at  its  first  Annual  Meeting, 
now  some  fifty-two  years  ago.  If  the  old  Minute  Book  is  still  in  existence  its 
bare  records  will  surely  be  in  Mr.  Roche's  own  handwriting,  but  there  will 
certainly  be  no  reference  to  the  little  incident  which  rises  clear  as  crystal  before 
my  mind's  eye  as  I  write. 

I  think  the  meeting  must  have  been  held  in  the  lecture  room  of  some 
college  or  public  hall,*  for  the  seats  were  arranged  in  semi-circular  formation, 
one  slightly  raised  above  the  other,  facing  the  long  table  in  the  front  at  which 
were  seated  the  President,  Lord  Bury,  with  Mr.  Roche,  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
beside  him,  and  the  speakers,  many  of  them  men  of  high  office  and  social  pro- 
minence, who  had  early  recognised  the  value  and  significance  of  the  young 
Institute  as  a  binding  link  between  the  Mother  Country  and  her  children  Over- 
seas, and  who  had  come  together  to  voice  their  satisfaction  in  the  sturdy  growth 
to  which  it  had  already  attained. 

Behind  the  table  were  doors  leading  to  what  seemed  to  be  a  Council  Chamber. 
At  any  rate  it  had  been  used  for  such,  for  through  them  had  just  passed  the 
guests  of  honour  who  graced  the  table,  thus  facing  the  audience — -amongst  the 
latter  of  whom  my  husband  had  found  me  a  seat  within  sight  and  sound  of  what 
he  well  knew  would  be  of  the  very  deepest  interest  to  me.  One  congratulatory 
speech  after  another  followed,  each  full  of  hope  and  cheer,  until  finally  Lord 
Bury,  who  had  from  time  to  time  been  alluded  to  as  "  the  Founder  of  the 
Institute  " — no  notice  being  taken  of  his  occasional  deprecating  shake  of  the 
head — rose  to  reply.  I  had  observed  that  my  husband  had  silently  disappeared 
from  his  seat,  and  thought  that  he  had  done  so  for  some  exigency  of  his  office, 
but  I  soon  learnt  the  reason  why,  for  amongst  the  first  words  uttered  by  Lord 
Bury  was  an  emphatic  disclaimer  of  the  honour  accorded  to  him  of  being  the 
Founder  of  the  Colonial  Institute.  "  I  am  not  the  Founder,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  the  real  Founder  sits  beside  me !  "  Then  looking  down  and  missing  him  he 

•  This  was  the  Theatre  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  25  Great  George  Street,  West- 
minster.— EDO.  U.K. 
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laughingly  said :  "  Well,  no,  he  isn't— he  must  have  guessed  what  I  certainly 
would  surely  say,  that  he,  not  I,  is  the  real  Founder  of  the  Institute  of  which 
I  am  proud  to  be  the  President,"  or  words  to  that  effect.* 

The  incident  was  followed  by  still  another,  when  the  Earl  of  Albemarle 
fetched  me  into  the  Council  Chamber  to  share  in  the  honour  and  rejoicing. 
I  was  young  then  and  speechless  with  the  bashfulness  of  youth  and  inexperience, 
but  though  I  have  long  got  over  all  that,  I  have  found  a  readiness  of  tongue 
rather  an  inconvenience  than  otherwise  since.  I  can  never  forget  the  pleasure 
I  felt  in  that  well-earned  recognition  of  what  my  husband  had  done  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Institute.  At  the  time  of  the  inception  of  the  Boyal  Colonial 
Institute  England  itself  was  in  sore  need  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  bound- 
less resources  of  her  Overseas  Dominions,  her  Colonies  equally  lacking  fuller 
acquaintance  with  their  kinsfolk  in  the  Old  Land.  Therefore,  it  was  to  foster 
the  love  of  Overseas  Britons  for  their  Mother  Country,  and  to  make  them  realise 
that,  so  long  as  their  home  was  under  the  Union  Jack  of  Old  England,  the 
accident  of  birth  across  the  ocean  placed  no  restrictions  upon  their  claim  to 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  British  citizenship. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  was  in  its  infancy  in  those  days,  and  there 
was  little  indication  that  it  would  grow  into  such  a  stalwart  and  promising 
manhood  as  it  has  now  attained.  There  were  then  pessimists  who  prophesied 
a  speedy  disruption  of  the  Confederation,  and  even  some  others  who,  looking 
for  a  welding  of  the  Provinces  into  one  great  whole,  thought  of  that  as  the 
first  step  towards  a  peaceful  separation  from  the  Motherland.  In  England 
many  held  the  opinion,  to  which  John  Bright  gave  utterance,  that  the  Colonies 
were  an  incumbrance  and  a  source  of  weakness,  and  the  sooner  they  were  able 
to  stand  by  themselves  the  better  for  both.  But  he  in  whose  mind  the  Eoyal 
Colonial  Institute  originated  was  a  man  of  wider  vision.  He  knew  Canada — 
he  knew  something  of  its  boundless  resources,  and  more  of  the  deep,  under- 
lying loyalty  of  its  people  to  British  ideals,  to  the  beloved  sovereign  who  graced 
the  throne,  and  to  the  flag  that  proudly  floated  over  a  "  vaster  Empire  than 
has  been."  He  felt  that  all  that  was  needed  to  bind  Canada  even  more  closely 
to  Britain  and  to  make  "  the  little  Englanders  "  broaden  their  views  sufficiently 
to  take  in  the  Greater  Britain,  was  knowledge — knowledge  of  each  other.  The 
object  of  the  Society  then  was  to  supply  that  knowledge,  to  bring  the  people 
from  Overseas  into  touch  with  those  at  home,  and  to  let  both  sides  learn  at 

*  As  reported  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  (vol.  i,  1869,  p.  72),  Lord  Bury 
said : ' '  Every  speaker  who  has  addressed  you — my  right  hon.  friend  the  noble  Marquis  [of  NortnanbyJ, 
the  hon.  member  Mr.  Macfie,  and  Sir  Charles  Nicholson — has  given  me  the  credit  of  the  origination  of 
this  society.  I  simply  wish,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  do  so,  to  repudiate  that.  I  have  taken  a  very  great 
interest  in  it,  I  am  sure,  but  I  am  not  the  originator.  The  originator  was  sitting  here  three  minutes 
ago.  Though  many  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  this  society — and  it  is  perhaps 
invidious  to  single  out  one  more  than  another — yet  the  originator,  I  am  bound  to  say,  of  the  society, 
is  the  gentleman  who  is  nbw  our  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  Roche.  I  have  to  admit  that  he  has 
had  the  principal  hand  in  it  now  ;  and  when  the  society  has  iti>  ramifications  in  our  colonies,  and 
perhaps,  if  Mr.  Gregory  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  a  building,  not  so  splendid,  not  so  convenient  a 
one  to  meet  in,  as  this,  but  our  own,  we  shall  think  of  our  friend  Mr.  Roche." 

[Lord  Bury's  words  are  peculiarly  interesting — even  prophetic — to-day,  when  the  Institute 
has  "its  ramifications  in  the  colonies,"  and  a  home  in  contemplation  more  "splendid" 
than  the  building  in  which  the  meeting  was  held. — EDD.  U.E.] 
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first-hand  the  advantages  of  drawing  together  persons,  Members  of  Parliament, 
all  who  had  been  prominent  in  discussing  Colonial  questions,  and  influential 
representatives  of  Colonial  interests.  All  agreed  that  it  was  desirable  to 
establish  an  institution  which  should  be  above  mere  party  considerations, 
where  persons  from  every  part  of  the  British  Empire  might  exchange  experiences, 
and  where  trustworthy  information  might  be  imparted  to  all  inquirers. 

So  the  Koyal  Colonial  Institute  came  into  being,  and  a  mere  list  of  those 
actively  associated  with  it  since  that  day  stamps  it  as  an  association  of  the 
highest  character.  At  the  head  stand  the  great  sovereigns — Queen  Victoria, 
King  Edward,  and  His  Gracious  Majesty  King  George  (once  its  President), 
who  is  now  its  Patron  ;  King  Edward,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  held  the  office  of 
President,  a  position  which  was  also  filled  by  such  distinguished  noblemen  as 
Earl  Grey,  Viscount  Bury,  and  the  Duke  of  Manchester ;  statesmen  such  as 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Earl  Granville,  and  Lord  Strathcona  willingly  lending  their 
assistance  to  further  its  objects,  whilst  every  Governor- General  of  Canada 
since  its  inception  has  joined  in  the  good  work. 

Of  Mr.  Roche  a  biief  sketch  appeared  in  the  London,  Canada,  Farmers' 
Advocate,  July  18,  1912,  in  the  course  of  which  one  who  knew  him  said  : 

"  By  perpetual  use  of  the  press  of  Canada,  over  fifty-five  years  ago,  he  so  kept  in  view 
the  possibilities  of  the  Big  North- West,  then  only  known  as  a  wild  waste  for  fur-bearing 
animals,  and  only  inhabited  in  spots  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  who  practically  owned 
it,  that  at  last  Canada's  eyes  were  opened,  so  that  now  the  whole  North- West  is  a  living 
Canada.  Old  records  bear  his  name,  though  time  has  effaced  the  memory  of  the  hand  that 
sowed  the  first  seed." 

Mr.  Roche  was  born  in  the  same  year  as  Queen  Victoria — 1819.  His  father, 
Eugenius  Roche,  an  editor  of  the  Morning  Post,  died  leaving  eight  children- 
three  girls,  five  boys.  Alfred  R.  Roche  started  his  career  as  a  soldier,  and  then 
joined  the  Mounted  Police  in  Wiltshire  before  going  to  Canada,  where  he  entered 
the  Civil  Service.  Later  he  went  into  the  loan  agency  business.  His  mind 
was  always  busy  in  the  development  of  Canadian  possibilities.  He  was  esser- 
tially  a  foundation  layer  or  builder.  Nature  endowed  him  with  a  perfect 
genius  for  "  taking  pains  " — with  persistency  of  purpose,  and  an  untiring 
patience  in  research.  Thorough  and  logical,  every  fact  weighed  with  him. 
His  appetite  for  information,  ever  on  the  trail,  was  never  satisfied.  He  had  a 
power  of  concentration  which  enabled  him  to  assimilate,  to  classify,  to  weigh 
the  merits  and  ascertain  the  value  of  what  he  learned.  He  was  the  most 
unselfish  of  men,  without  an  atom  of  personal  ambit  on.  He  carried  burdens 
which  others  should  have  borne.  Life  for  him  held  none  of  the  lighter  pleasures. 
A  man  of  many  visions,  he  lacked  the  driving  force  of  personal  ambition.  Always 
hopeful  in  spite  of  delays  and  discouragements,  when  success  was  achieved  he 
never  claimed  the  honour  for  himself.  The  object  aimed  at,  not  "  It  was  I 
who  did  it,"  was  his  concern,  and  so  the  seed  was  planted  and  quietly  watered, 
but  the  hand  which  planted  it  in  hope  did  not  live  to  garner  the  golden  grain. 

HARRIET  A.  BOOMER. 
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OP  the  great  territories  under  the  Crown  in  Lord  Jellicoe's  itinerary  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  India  was  the  first  visited.  This  was  historically  correct.  For 
the  Eoyal  Australian  Navy,  which  won  for  itself  a  definite  place  on  the  sea 
by  its  services  in  the  Great  War,  is  not  the  first  branch  of  the  Navy  thrown 
out  by  Britain  in  the  outer  waters.  That  honour  belongs  to  the  Indian 
Marine,  which  was  originally  formed  at  Surat  hi  1618.  It  consisted  of 
merchantmen,  all  of  them  traders  and  warships  combined,  the  distinction 
between  them,  as  in  the  Eoyal  Navy,  having  been  gradual.  From  1668 
onwards  the  headquarters  of  the  Service  was  Bombay  ;  until  1830  it  was 
known  as  the  Bombay  Marine.  It  was  then  called  the  Indian  Navy,  the 
names  indicating  stages  in  its  growth.  Like  the  Eoyal  Australian  Navy  the 
Indian  Marine  was  not  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  British  taxpayer.  It 
was  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  East  India  Company,  under  \\hose  control 
it  was  when  Britain  was  at  peace.  But  when  she  was  at  war,  and  the  naval 
tide  swept  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Indian  Marine  was  as  much  a  part  of 
the  British  Navy  as  the  Eoyal  Australian  Navy  was  between  1914  and 
1920. 

In  proportion  to  its  numbers  and  resources  it  achieved  more  of  Empire 
and  bestowed  greater  and  more  permanent  blessings  on  the  world  than  any 
other  Service  of  its  kind  in  history.    By  it  for  nearly  a  century  the  Company 
maintained  and  extended  their  factories  in  the  East,  and  made  each  successive 
step  towards  the  conquest  of  India.    For  they  had,  when  the  Service  was 
established,  not  a  single  Sepoy  in  their  pay,  and  the  British  Army  had  no 
existence,  the  first  Eegular  regiment  not  having  been  raised  until  1660.    One 
of  the  claims  of  the  British  Navy  to  pre-eminence  rests  on  the  dangerous  and 
arduous  task'  it    performed   in   surveying,  lighting,  and    charting  unknown 
seas  and  coasts,  clearing  them  from  nests  of  pirates  which  infested  them, 
and  generally  rendering  them  safe  for  the  trade  and  commerce  of  maritime 
nations.    But  between  Suez  and  the  China  Sea,  and  Madagascar  and  Australia, 
this  beneficent  work  was  done,  not  by  the  officers  of  the  Eoyal  Navy,  but  of 
the  Indian  Marine,  amongst  whom  the  proportion  of  first-rate  navigators, 
sailors,   explorers,    diplomatists,    and   surveyors   was   extremely   high.    Not 
only  were  they  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Asiatic-African  littoral  from 
Singapore  to  Zanzibar,  but  with  its  many  races  and  languages,  in  promoting 
trade  of  the  utmost  importance,  combined  as  it  was  with  the  art  of  managing 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.    They  maintained,  too,  the  postal  service 
in  the  East,  for  up  to  the  era  of  quick  communication,  service  in  the  Company 
meant  expatriation,  and  it  was  they  who  laid  the  telegraph  lines  to  India. 
Then  it  should  be  remembered  that  until  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  British  flag  was  seldom  seen  on  a  British  warship  in  these  waters. 
It  was  familiar,  respected,  and  feared  as  flying  from  the  ships  of  the  Indian 
Marine.     They  were  the  wardens  of  the  Eed  Sea,  Persian  Gulf,  Indian  Ocean, 
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and   Far- Eastern  seas,  and  created    and   upheld    British   naval   power  and 
prestige,  under  whose  fostering  care  our  Empire  waxed  rich  and  great. 

Up  to  1856  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  Indian  Marine  was  the 
protection  of  the  Company's  merchantmen  from  the  depredations  of  pirates, 
led  at  one  time  by  European  desperadoes,  Kidd,  for  instance.  These,  supplied 
from  the  West  Indies  and  New  York  and  having  no  roots  in  the  soil  of  Asia, 
were  comparatively  easy  to  deal  with.  But  the  Joasmi,  Cutch,  and  other 
bold  and  fearless  pirates  were  maritime  tribes,  organised  alike  on  land  and 
sea.  They  were,  east  of  Suez,  what  the  Barbary  pirates  were  west  of  it,  but, 
whereas  half  of  the  Mediterranean  littoral  was  safe,  all  along  the  coasts  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  its  arms  were  haunts  of  sea-rovers,  one  of  the  most 
formidable  of  them  the  Mahratta  Chief,  Angria,  who  held  sway  within  fourteen 
miles  of  Bombay.  Not  only  were  their  fleets  well  armed  and  equipped,  but 
they  were  numerically  superior  to  the  Indian  Marine,  which  was  always 
expected  to  achieve  the  maximum  of  results  with  the  minimum  of  means, 
and  almost  invariably  did  so.  It  was  not  until  after  nearly  two  centuries  of 
steady  conflict  that  the  last  of  the  pirate  nests  was  rooted  out.  In  these 
circumstances  convoy,  both  in  peace  and  war,  was  an  arduous  task.  Not 
only  was  it  performed  by  the  Indian  Marine  for  the  Company's  carriers 
and  transports,  but  for  native  princes  as  well,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  Pilgrim  trade  to  Mecca. 

As  surveyors  the  officers  of  the  Indian  Marine  were  unsurpassed,  and, 
by  their  labours  as  such,  earned  lasting  renown.  Before  the  Napoleonic 
wars  they  had  systematically  explored  the  west  coast  of  India  and  made 
preliminary  surveys  of  the  Persian  littoral,  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
Shatt-ul-Arab  up  to  Bussorah,  then  the  great  emporium  of  overland  trade, 
the  Cove  of  Muscat,  and  many  of  the  East  Indian  Islands.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  their  instruments  were  inferior,  and  that  the  surveying 
officers  were  in  constant  danger  from  pirates,  the  correctness  of  their  charts 
is  remarkable.  After  Waterloo  a  thorough  survey  was  undertaken  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  in  order  to  facilitate  intercourse  and  to  ferret  out  the  pirate 
craft,  whose  familiarity  with  this  entire  coast  enabled  them  so  often  to  escape 
from  pursuing  cruisers  of  the  Indian  Marine,  of  the  Red  Sea,  Bay  of  Bengal, 
China  Sea,  and  the  coast  of  Africa  down  to  Zanzibar.  Some  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  work  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  it  took  nearly  nine  years  to 
survey  the  Persian  Gulf  alone.  Moreover,  the  great  additions  to  human 
knowledge  furnished  by  the  officers  of  the  Indian  Marine,  and  the  numerous 
benefits  they  conferred  on  navigation  had  no  dark  side,  unless  it  was  the  loss 
of  health  or  untimely  death  of  so  many  of  them,  their  relations  with  the 
native  races  they  encountered  having  been  most  happy. 

Besides  pirates,  the  Indian  Marine  had  to  contend  with  the  open  hostility 
of  European  rivals  of  the  British,  French,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese.  It  was  not 
confined  to  the  periods  during  which  their  respective  countries  were  at  war 
with  Britain,  but  was  often  dangerous  when  there  was  peace  in  Europe.  AH 
for  combination  against  the  common  enemy — the  fleets  of  pirates— it  was 
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seldom  attempted,  and  never  with  good  results.  Bach  in  turn  tried  to  storm 
Angria's  almost  impregnable  stronghold,  but  it  was  the  British  who  finally 
succeeded.  Then  there  were  many  able  and  warlike  native  rulers  with  whom 
the  Company  was  at  one  time  or  another  at  issue.  Among  them  in  India  itself 
Arungzeb,  Sivaji,  and  Hyder  Ali.  If  naval  operations  were  never  on  a  great 
scale,  in  character  they  were  worthy  to  be  included  in  the  records  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  as,  in  actual  fact,  many  of  them  are.  For  the  most  part  they  took 
the  form  of  duels  and  squadron  engagements,  often  carried  to  a  sanguinary 
finish  if  the  ship,  or  ships,  of  the  Indian  Marine  were  inferior  in  tonnage  or 
armament  to  the  enemy.  In  the  storming  and  capture  of  strong  forts  like 
Ormuz,  Surat,  Tannab,  Gheriah,  and  Mocha,  the  Indian  Marine  showed, 
too,  the  traditional  qualities  of  British  seamen  at  their  best.  For  it  should 
be  remembered  that  as  a  Navy  it  was  complete  in  all  its  parts,  the  Marine 
Battalion,  first  raised  in  1777  to  increase  its  efficiency,  having  established  a 
highly  honourable  record  of  service.  In  recognition  thereof  Edward  VII.,  as 
Prince  of  Wales,  when  he  visited  India,  presented  it  with  new  Colours,  and 
accepted  the  old  ones.  They  were  afterwards  hung  up  in  Marlborough  House. 
In  co-operation  with  the  British  Navy  the  Indian  Marine  ashore  and  afloat 
played  a  distinguished  part  in  the  capture  of  Mauritius,  in  the  Java  War,  the 
first  Chinese  War,  the  First  and  Second  Burmese  Wars,  and  the  Persian  Wars, 
as  well  as  in  New  Zealand,  in  the  siege  of  Mooltan,  and  in  the  Indian  Mutiny. 
But  one  would  never  understand  that  from  history.  Apparently  the  relations 
between  the  two  Services  were  so  amicable  that  the  muse  assumed  that  they 
were  one,  which  was  not  quite  fair  to  the  Indian  Marine.  Then  when  one 
reads  of  the  timely  occupation  of  Perim,  the  Andaman  Islands,  and  other 
jes  of  strategical  importance  by  the  British  Navy,  the  fact  is  that  they 
rere  occupied  by  the  Indian  Marine. 

The  ships  of  the  Indian  Marine  were  all  built  in  India,  at  first  in  the  Surat 
lockyard,  and  by  English  marine  architects.  But  the  Parsee  foreman,  Lowjee 
fusserwanjee,  showed  so  much  capacity,  that,  in  1735,  he  was  induced  to  take 
ip  ship  construction  in  Bombay,  which  soon  became  the  greatest  naval  base 
the  East,  used  for  refitting  and  victualling  by  ships  of  the  Indian  Marine 
id  the  Eoyal  Navy  alike.  Not  only  did  India  herself  produce  teak,  which 
more  endurable  than  oak,  but  hemp  for  cordage  and  cocoa-nut  fibre  for 
ibies,  hawsers,  and  all  kinds  of  small  ropes.  From  Bombay  dock,  which 
)r  size,  convenient  situation,  and  equipment  had  no  superior,  if  equal,  in 
Europe,  were  launched,  too,  seventeen  warships  for  the  Eoyal  Navy,  eight 
them  line-of-battle  vessels,  and  one,  the  Asia,  was  Admiral  Codrington's 
ig-ship  at  Navarino.  The  master-builders  were  all  Parsees,  Jamsetjee, 
fowjee,  and  Cursetjee.  Besides  constructing  ships  for  the  British  Navy  they 
milt  to  the  order  of  native  rulers.  The  industry  was  therefore  of  great 
iportance  to  India  in  those  days. 

The  expenditure  on  the  Indian  Marine  bore  no  proportion  to  its  incom- 
arable  war  and  peace  services.  In  1716  it  amounted  to  £51,700,  in  1858  to 
J58,842,  It  reached  its  maximum  of  £750,000,  owing  to  the  exigencies  ol 
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the  Indian  Mutiny,  to  aid  in  meeting  which  the  Marine  Battalion  was  largely 
increased.  In  1868,  however,  the  Indian  Marine,  as  it  had  been  under  the 
Company  for  over  two  centuries,  ceased  to  exist.  Its  new  masters  at  West- 
minster saw  no  use  in  it,  a  piece  of  short-sighted  economy  that  was  effected 
with  but  scant  regard  for  a  Service  with  a  history  so  long  and  honourable. 
But  its  virtual  disappearance  as  a  Navy  accounts  for  the  fact  that  during  the 
early  part  of  the  Great  War  it  was  not  the  Indian  Marine,  but  a  new  branch 
of  British  sea-power,  the  Royal  Australian  Navy,  which  "  carried  on  "  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  Emden,  after  burning  the  oil  tanks  of  Madras,  sinking  at 
least  twenty  Allied  ships,  and  destroying  trade  to  the  value  of  £6,000,000, 
was  rounded  up  by  H.M.A.S.  Sydney.  The  spirit  of  the  Indian  Marine, 
temporarily  at  least,  had  fallen  on  the  R.A.N. 

Fortunately,  the  nucleus  of  the  Service  was  maintained,  since  no  sooner 
was  the  flag  hauled  down  in  Bombay  dockyard,  and  the  personnel  and  ships 
scattered,  than  the  unwisdom  of  the  policy  was  apparent.  The  Indian  Marine, 
therefore,  began  its  career  again  as  the  Royal  Indian  Marine  deprived  of  all 
the  functions  it  once  performed,  the  humblest  excepted.  This  was  the  trans- 
port of  troops  and  stores,  a  duty  which  the  Service  always  discharged  so 
ably  that  it  was  one  of  the  contributing  causes  of  the  success  of  our  naval 
and  military  operations  in  the  East,  and  was  especially  conspicuous  in  the 
Mutiny.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  this  connection  the  officers  of  the 
Indian  Marine  have  been,  and  are,  unrivalled  in  the  world.  To  them  in  no 
small  measure  was  due  the  appearance  of  the  Indian  Contingent  in  Natal  at 
the  critical  moment  in  October  1899,  and  to  them  amongst  other  Indian  officers 
on  leave  Kitchener  turned  in  1914,  their  skill  and  resource  having  been  one  of 
the  factors  in  the  almost  miraculous  despatch  of  the  Expeditionary  Force 
to  the  Continent  in  order  to  stay  the  rush  of  the  Germans  on  Paris  through 
Belgium.  When  the  full  history  of  the  war  in  the  East  comes  to  be  written, 
too,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Indian  Marine  has  co-operated  with  the  British 
Navy,  if  not  so  gloriously  as  in  the  remoter  past,  to  signal  purpose,  especially 
in  the  Mesopotamian  Campaigns.  All  the  larger  vessels,  like  the  Fleet  Unit 
of  the  Royal  Australian  Navy,  were  transferred  to  the  British  Navy.  But 
the  smaller  vessels,  whose  numbers  were  increased  by  new  construction  and 
improvisation  in  Bombay  and  Kidderpore  dockyards,  were  under  the  control 
of  the  Indian  Government,  and  to  them  fell  the  varied  duties  which  make  no 
show  in  war,  but  on  whose  faithful  and  effective  performance  success  so  much 
depends. 

The  desire  for  a  revival  of  the  Indian  Navy  may  not  be  strong,  but  it  is 
very  real,  and  is  sure  to  grow  with  Indian  national  aspirations.  Here  Natives 
and  Anglo-Indians  are  on  common  ground.  Before  the  war  there  was  a  desire 
amongst  Indian  Princes  to  present  one  or  more  Dreadnoughts  to  the  British 
Navy,  as  Malaya  and  New  Zealand  had  done.  If  it  had  come  to  anything 
history  would  have  been  repeating  itself,  for  an  Indian  Prince  presented  the 
Inman  to  Britain  in  1826  for  service  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Company 
three  battleships  during  the  American  Revolution.  India  has  a  considerable 
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maritime  population,  from  whose  ranks  have  been  drawn  all  the  lower  ratings 
in  the  Indian  Marine  for  many  years  ;  a  latent  capacity  for  ship  construction  ; 
coal,  though,  so  far,  none  of  good  quality  ;  the  nucleus  of  several  naval  bases  ; 
and  a  local  tradition  and  history  of  sea-power,  both  British  and  native,  which 
should  be  of  high  value  in  their  revival.  The  great  barrier  to  this  develop- 
ment has  been  broken  down  by  the  valour  of  Indian  soldiers  in  the  war,  since 
it  is  but  a  step  from  the  Indian  commissioned  military  officer  to  the  Indian 
commissioned  naval  officer.  But  India,  like  Australia,  will,  before  she  finds 
her  sea-feet  again,  move  slowly.  Hence,  should  the  Indian  Marine  be  expanded 
into  its  old  sphere  of  usefulness,  a  large  proportion  of  its  officers  must  for  a 
long  time  be  British. 

But  that  is  looking  well  into  the  future.  Any  development  in  this  direction 
depends  upon  political  considerations,  the  creation  of  an  Indian  Navy  being 
unthinkable  without  a  strong  and  stable  Indian  Government.  That  it  can 
find  expression  in  a  national  Navy  such  as  Australia  is  creating  is  not  probable. 
So  that  Lord  Jellicoe's  Keport,  the  publication  of  which  has  been  so  long 
delayed,  should  be  of  great  interest.  At  any  rate  the  cash  subsidy  system  is  not 
likely  to  be  continued,  the  official  correspondence  between  the  Imperial  and 
Indian  Governments  on  this  head  showing  that  India  is  here  at  one  with  the 
Dominions.  Then,  too,  in  any  system  of  Imperial  Defence  based  upon  local 
fleets  India  and  Australia  are  strategically  linked.  The  Power  which  holds 
the  one  holds  the  other.  It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  Australian 
Fleet  unit  was  sanctioned  at  the  Naval  Conference  of  1909  it  was  to  co-operate 
with  a  British  Squadron  of  equal  strength  at  Trincomalee  and  another  at 
Hong- Kong,  neither  of  which,  in  view  of  the  German  menace,  ever  materialised. 
Similarly,  the  operations  of  the  Sydney  in  the  Indian  Ocean  was  a  recognition 
that  at  that  distance  from  her  own  waters  the  Commonwealth  was  defending 
herself.  Since  1870  the  most  democratic  and  the  most  conservative  of  the 
great  States  under  the  Crown  have  been  cementing  closer  relations  with  one 
another,  a  movement  which  is  bound  to  grow  as  their  common  interests  in 
defence  are  more  clearly  perceived  by  the  peoples  concerned,  and  not  the 
least  of  them  is  the  protection  of  their  vast  combined  oversea  trade,  which 
passes  through  "  the  bottle  neck  of  the  British  Empire,"  the  Suez  Canal. 

C.  DB  THIERRY. 


THE   ASIATIC  REVIEW,  April  1921.— In  a  short  article  Sir  Thomas  Bennett 

:es  the  ruling  of  the  Speaker  on  the  question  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons 

concerning  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Harkishen  Lai  as  an  assurance  to  India  that 
the  Diarchy  will  be  allowed  to  work  under  conditions  favourable  to  the  free 
development  of  the  self-governing  side  of  the  new  Constitution.  Among  other 
useful  articles  in  a  varied  number  is  one  by  Captain  H.  Birch  Eevnardson  entitled 
"Mesopotamia  Explained." 
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BRITISH    TRADE   POSSIBILITIES    IN    HONG-KONG    AND 
SOUTH   CHINA.* 

By  T.  B.  PARTINGTON. 

[The  Chairman  said  the  Institute  had  lately  had  a  series  of  papers  on  trade 
possibilities  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire.  He  did  not  suppose  that,  strictly  speaking, 
the  Institute  included  China  in  the  scope  of  its  activities,  wide  as  they  were.  It 
was,  at  the  same  time,  very  gratifying  to  those  interested  in  China  that  this  subject 
should  be  brought  forward.  He  thought,  in  fact,  the  Institute  was  well  advised  in 
including  China  in  the  scope  of  its  work — first,  because  in  these  days  of  trade 
depression,  China  undoubtedly  offered  large  trade  potentialities ;  and  secondly, 
because  a  great  part  of  that  trade  had  to  pass  through  the  British  Colony  of  Hong 
Kong,  which,  for  commercial  purposes,  might  almost  be  considered  part  of  China.] 

THE  foreign  trade  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  evident,  is  at  the  end  of  the  first  period 
of  its  development,  and  now  confronts  a  new  phase  of  extension  likely  to  be 
quite  different  from  the  war-stimulated  activities  of  the  half-decade  or  so  since 
war  interrupted  the  world's  established  trade  relations.  Up  to  this  time  our 
expanded  foreign  trade  has  been  largely  in  the  direction  of  Europe  and  South 
America  and  Africa  ;  in  the  coming  years  it  will  be  the  Far  East  that  will  claim  an 
increasing  share  of  attention  from  British  importers  and  exporters.  There  are 
indications  on  every  hand  that  the  part  the  Far  East,  and  particularly  China,  must 
and  will  play  in  the  development  of  British  business  is  now  clear  in  the  minds  of 
British  business  men. 

The  Far  East  has  experienced  an  economic  awakening  of  which  the  world 
at  large  has  little  comprehension  as  yet,  but  which  will  undoubtedly  play  a  most 
important  part  in  the  readjustment  of  British  foreign  trade  to  post-war  conditions. 
The  awakening  now  so  evident  in  such  a  country  as  China  was  brought  about  by  a 
number  of  factors,  but  the  leavening  of  the  movement  came  from  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  silver,  the  favourite  commodity  and  medium  of  exchange  of  the  countries 
of  the  Far  East.  To  more  than  half  of  the  world's  population,  silver  is  the  life- 
blood  of  trade.  Although  principally  found  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico, 
it  eventually  finds  its  way  to  the  Far  East,  where  it  performs  a  double  duty  as  a 
commodity  and  a  currency.  The  rise  in  the  value  of  silver  since  the  low  figure  pre- 
vailing  in  1915— which  was  the  lowest  in  more  than  two  centuries — to  the  quotations 
now  prevailing  has  introduced  into  Chinese  life  a  factor  of  unexampled  strength. 
No  single  event  in  recent  history  has  so  closely  affected  the  day-to-day  lives  of  the 
400  million  human  beings  of  China  as  the  increase  in  silver  values.  To  this  vast 
horde,  with  living  conditions  far  below  anything  ever  conceived  in  this  country, 
a  trebling  of  wages  and  prices  and  an  insistent  world-demand  for  native  products 
have  brought  about  a  regeneration  that  is  one  of  the  most  profound  and  far-reaching 
results  of  the  world-conflict.  China's  greatly  increased  purchasing  power  and  her 
active  desire  for  the  products  of  the  outside  world  come  at  the  psychological  moment, 
so  far  as  the  British  exporter  is  concerned.  Here  is  a  market  of  such  tremendous 
potentialities,  to  manufacturers  equipped  to  supply  China's  peculiar  requirements, 

*  Paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the.  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  held  at  Edward  VII.  Soomt,  Hotel 
Victoria,  on  Tuesday,  March  22,  1921,  at  4  p.m.,  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Jordan,  O.O.M.O., 
0.0. I.E.,  K.OJS.,  late  Britith  Minuter,  PMn,  »»  the  Chair. 
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that  no  superlative  language  would  exceed  the  facts.  Here,  beyond  all  question, 
is  an  extraordinary  opportunity  for  those  British  manufacturers  and  exporters  whose 
product  is  suited  to  the  market,  who  will  go  after  it  in  the  right  way — and  there 
is  a  right  way — and  who  will  take  care  not  to  tarnish  the  remarkable  reputation 
of  the  British  merchant  in  China. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  even  now,  in  the  minds  of  all,  the  vast  commercial  poten- 
tialities of  Chinese  markets  are  properly  realised.  Here  is  a  market  which  in  regard 
to  ordinary  domestic  needs  should  be,  and  has  every  possibility  of  being,  four  times 
the  value  of  the  United  States  and  eight  times  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  On 
the  same  basis  the  trade  of  China  should  equal  that  of  the  whole  of  the  British  Empire. 
But  at  the  present  time  the  Republic  is,  for  the  most  part,  practically  virgin  soil 
for  such  goods.  The  domestic  needs  of  China,  however,  are  less  than  half  the  story. 
This  country  of  vast  fertile  plains,  scored  by  long  mountain  ranges  and  intersected 
by  great  rivers  and  a  wonderful  network  of  canals,  has  never  been  yet,  in  spite  of 
the  industry  of  the  people — and  the  Chinese  are  the  most  industrious  people 
in  all  the  world — exploited  to  anything  approaching  its  economic  possibilities. 
Agriculture,  of  course,  has  from  time  immemorial  received  close  attention,  but 
always  on  the  most  primitive  lines,  and  mining  is  in  similar  case.  Already,  before 
the  war,  a  start  had  been  made  in  the  introduction  of  modern  agricultural  and  mining 
machinery;  but  the  market  is  still  to  all  intents  and  purposes  virgin  for  such 
appliances,  and,  as  the  country  is  on  the  eve  of  important  developments,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  mining,  the  demand  for  machinery  is  likely  to  be  large  and 
constant. 

In  many  foreign  markets  the  British  merchant  enters  into  competition  at  best 
on  an  even  footing  with  the  nationals  of  other  countries  ;  in  many  instances  and  in 
widely  separated  places  he  finds  circumstances  that  place  him  at  a  profound  dis- 
advantage. Not  so  in  China.  There,  every  British  merchant  finds  a  welcome  which 
he  alone  can  destroy,  and  a  predilection  for  British  goods  which  only  the  grossest 
betrayal  can  wipe  out.  The  standing  of  the  British  in  China  is  due  to  a 
number  of  services  and  events.  Persistent  work  on  the  part  of  China's  well-wishers, 
assisted  by  active  co-operation  from  leading  business  interests,  recently  culminated 
in  an  agreement  for  relieving  the  country's  most  insistent  financial  needs  without 
the  pound  of  flesh  exacted  in  former  loans.  The  consortium  for  the  advancing  of 
many  millions  to  China,  which  has  been  agreed  to  by  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
the  United  States,  and  to  which  the  Japanese  Government  is  also  understood  to  have 
agreed,  means  that  Great  Britain  will  have  an  opportunity  for  the  definite  assertion 
id  practice  of  an  open-door  policy. 

With  the  active  co-operation  of  the  Chinese  themselves  and  with  world  conditions 
mking  Great  Britain  a  country  able  to  advance  capital  for  outside  developments, 
ich  as  are  to  be  undertaken  in  China,  we  shall  then  be  in  a  position  of  unusual  effec- 
tiveness to  bring  other  countries  to  take  an  idealistic  view  of  matters  in  China. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  consortium,  as  publicly  announced,  the  money  to  be 
advanced  will  be  used  chiefly  for  internal  development,  the  building  of  new 
railroads  or  the  rehabilitation  of  those  already  built.  None  of  the  money  may  be 
spent  for  military  purposes.  This  last  point  will  be  of  great  value  to  China  in  placing 
icr  finances  on  a  sound  basis  and  preventing  the  waste  of  funds  in  unproductive 
The  expenditure  of  this  large  sum  on  the  railroads  of  China  cannot  but  have 

exceedingly  important  effect  on,  the  country's  economic  situation  and  prosperity. 
Transport  has  always  been  the   prying  need  of  China ;  apart  from  the  means 
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afforded  by  the  river  systems,  the  carriage  of  goods  has  for  centuries  been  a  difficult 
problem  and  an  expense  against  which  it  was  almost  futile  to  contend.  The  sale 
of  British  goods  in  China  will  unquestionably  experience  a  very  great  increase  as 
soon  as  the  railroads  are  built.  Railroads  do  more  for  a  nation  like  China  than 
merely  to  furnish  a  means  of  transporting  passengers  and  freight.  They  invigorate 
national  life,  spread  progressive  ideas,  and  bring  the  people  into  touch  with  the 
activities  of  the  outside  world. 

That  British  manufacturers  and  exporters  must  bring  about  a  great  increase 
in  the  sale  of  their  goods  in  China  and  other  parts  of  the  Far  East,  in  order  to 
replace  the  markets  which  have  to  some  extent  become  dead  owing  to  the  war,  seems 
obvious.  There  is  another  reason  for  increasing  sales  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
more  clearly  observed  by  the  banker  and  economist  than  by  the  business  man, 
whose  concern  is  chiefly  with  merchandise  problems.  That  is  the  fact  that,  while 
we  have  been  piling  up  a  huge  so-called  favourable  trade  balance  in  Europe,  we  have 
been  running  far  behind  in  the  Far  East.  Our  exports  to  China  and  Asia  generally 
in  1919  were  far  less  than  our  imports  totalled.  We  had  to  settle  an  unfavourable 
balance.  Now  to  bring  this  trade  into  balance  and  prevent  gold  from  depreciation 
in  China's  markets  is  one  of  the  important  reasons  for  increasing  our  sales  to  the 
people  of  China,  second  only  in  importance  to  the  necessity  of  finding  buyers  for  our 
surplus  stocks  of  manufactured  and  other  goods  Our  trade  with  China  is  also  of 
much  sounder  character,  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  than  our  trade  with 
Europe,  or  with  almost  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

There  has  been  something  of  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  writers  on  foreign-trade 
topics  to  place  undue  emphasis  on  the  difficulty  of  doing  business  in  China,  because 
of  the  multiplicity  of  dialects,  the  constant  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  native 
currency,  losses  due  to  bandit  activities,  etc.  This  has  not  been  the  experience 
of  those  who  have  gone  into  China  with  the  view  to  the  building  up  of  a  large 
permanent  trade  and  of  adapting  their  methods  to  those  of  the  country  rather  than  of 
forcing  the  country  to  adopt  their  methods.  Difficulties  of  selling  goods  in  China 
are  no  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Considering  the  unusual 
international  situation  in  which  China  finds  herself  and  the  fortunate  position  in 
which  British  business  is  established,  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  in  no 
part  of  the  world  does  such  a  favourable  opportunity  exist  for  the  sound  establishment 
of  a  permanent  business.  But  there  are  others  who  are  looking  to  China  too, 
and  to-day  the  struggle  is  resolving  itself  into  one  between  the  British,  Americans, 
Japanese,  and  Germans  as  to  who  shall  lead  in  China. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  potentially  China  is  the  biggest  market  in  the  world 
for  foreign  trade.  All  the  conditions  favourable  to  development  are  present.  The 
mountains  are  highly  mineralised  ;  it  has  been  estimated  that  there  is  enough  coal 
in  the  country  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  whole  world  for  1,000  years. 
Nature  has  provided  innumerable  navigable  rivers,  and  man  has  supplemented 
them  extraordinarily  by  canals.  And,  of  supreme  importance,  this  land  is  filled  with 
a  population  whose  industry  and  business  acumen  are  proverbial.  As  a  field  for 
commercial  endeavour,  China  stands  unrivalled.  Although  foreign  trade  has  been 
busy  in  China  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  it  is  indisputable  that  only  its  fringes, 
so  to  speak,  have  yet  been  exploited.  Early  foreign  trade  met  with  enormous 
difficulties  owing  to  the  jealousies  of  the  officials  and  the  prejudices  and  superstitions 
of  the  people.  Yet  it  prospered  exceedingly  in  a  small  way.  Ignorance  and 
prejudice  led  to  interference  with  foreign  interests  that  had  been  allowed  to  become 
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established.  Wars  followed,  and  the  country  was  opened  piecemeal  to  foreign 
enterprise.  In  the  beginning  there  were  imported  only  those  commodities,  like 
cloth,  which  are  a  daily  necessity  of  the  people  and  which  can  be  manufactured 
more  cheaply  by  foreign  machinery  abroad  than  by  hand  in  China.  Foreigners 
took  in  exchange  ancient  products  like  tea  and  silk.  Early  trade,  therefore, 
was  little  more  than  barter.  Its  operations  extended  as  the  number  of 
treaty  ports  was  increased  and  access  to  the  interior  was  attained  by  the  rivers. 
But  it  is  significant  of  the  state  of  China  that  it  was  many  years  before  the 
inhabitants  would  tolerate  the  thought  of  railways.  Now,  twenty-five  years  after 
the  first  line  was  laid  down,  there  are  in  all  only  about  7,000  miles  of  railways  in 
this  huge  country.  Thus,  many  provinces  are  yet  untouched  by  railways,  while 
Szechuan,  the  richest  and  most  populous,  is  yet  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  nearest 
railhead,  so  that  its  various  products  remain  unavailable  except  in  the  smallest 
degree,  not  only  to  the  outside  world  but  to  the  rest  of  China  itself. 

From  the  foreign  point  of  view,  there  is  a  blight  over  China  ;  or  rather, 
there  was,  for  things  are  fast  changing  in  China.  The  Chinese  hated  the  intrusion 
of  the  foreigners,  they  hated  the  idea  of  railways  ;  their  prejudices,  habits,  and 
customs,  not  to  mention  language,  made  intercourse  difficult.  Their  system  of 
taxation  stifled  trade,  for  it  did  not  pay  to  bring  goods  from  the  interior,  paying 
heavy  charges  for  transport  and  mulcted  in  duty  many  times  over,  to  the  treaty 
ports.  The  officials  as  a  class  were  opposed,  all  of  them,  to  foreign  trade,  and  did 
everything  to  check  it.  Native  enterprise,  likewise,  suffered  from  official  ignorance 
and  rapacity.  Corruption  was  everywhere.  To-day  corruption  is  worse  than 
ever,  but  a  great  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  people.  The  Revolution 
has  effected  a  social  upheaval,  and  their  prejudices  are  falling  away  from  them 
with  startling  rapidity.  There  is  no  longer  any  objection  to  the  construction 
of  railways.  Foreign  life  and  property  are  now  as  safe  in  China  as  in  any 
part  of  Europe.  Practically  speaking,  there  is  no  longer  any  opposition  to  the 
presence  of  foreigners.  So  many  Chinese  speak  English  now  that  commerce  and 
travel  have  been  infinitely  simplified.  Foreign  goods  penetrate  everywhere,  though 
on  a  small  scale  in  the  interior.  Where  formerly  unthinkable,  provincial  towns  are 
lighted  by  electric  plants  ;  factories  are  arising  driven  by  foreign  machinery.  Every 
province  has  its  newspapers ;  the  old-style  education  has  been  cast  out  and  the 
modern  introduced.  The  tremendous  spadework  done  by  the  missionary  is  bearing 
fruit  in  the  shape  of  enlightenment.  There  is  a  strong  impulse  towards  a  higher 
standard  of  living,  and  the  ambition  is  widespread  to  utilise  science  and  modern 
methods  in  manufacture. 

There  are  now  in  China  some  forty  cotton-mills.  Within  two  years  twenty  more 
will  be  erected  in  Shanghai.  There  is  room  for  hundreds  at  other  points,  and  the 
linese  mean  to  build  them  and  to  buy  the  machinery  abroad.  There  are  in  existence 
jerhaps  a  hundred  flour -mills,  where  there  is  room  for  thousands.  Another  5,000 
liles  of  railway  are  projected.  The  people  are  waking  up  to  the  value  of  coal,  avail- 
able in  almost  every  province,  and  there  will  be  no  limit  to  the  demand  once  it  is 
sopularised.  A  hundred  cities  will  want  water  and  sanitary  systems  before  very 
long.  Iron-mining  is  still  only  a  fraction  of  what  it  might  be,  and  there  is  not  yet 
any  steel-manufacture.  The  requirements  of  this  country  in  machinery  in  the  next 
en  or  twenty  years  are  quite  incalculable.  There  need  be  no  doubt  on  this  point. 
Dhe  people  have  seen  enough  of  Western  methods  to  realise  what  can  be  done,  and 
it  is  the  war  alone  that  has  delayed  a  boom  in  modern  development. 
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as  a  whole  is  highly  unsophisticated  in  the  Western  sc-nso.  The  people 
make  their  own  clothes,  grind  their  own  corn  by  hand-mills,  use  the  most  primitive 
utensils  in  their  houses  and  in  their  work.  There  is  an  infinity  of  articles  that  they 
will  buy  from  abroad  when  they  understand  their  uses  and  have  acquired  purchasing 
power.  At  present  the  products  of  the  country  are  bottled  up  in  the  provinces,  and 
reach  railhead  by  camel,  cart,  and  coolie.  The  cost  of  transport  makes  the  price 
at  the  coast  60  high  that  sales  are  only  a  fraction  of  what  they  might  be.  Conceive 
of  China  penetrated  by  railways,  its  rivers  and  canals  dredged  and  its  plains  inter- 
sected by  roads.  Turn  the  labour  wasted  in  carrying  by  coolie  on  to  work  on  the 
land.  Irrigate  the  millions  upon  millions  of  acres  now  swamped  for  lack  of  conser- 
vancy. Till  the  undeveloped  lands  in  the  border  provinces,  conserve  the  water- 
power.  Develop  the  splendid  fisheries.  A  beginning  in  all  these  directions  is 
immediately  possible.  Advance  on  'these  lines,  and  the  people  of  China  will 
be  able  to  buy  —  to  buy  on  a  scale  undreamed  of  —  the  multifarious  articles  in 
common  use  in  Western  countries.  No  doubt  China  will  begin  manufacturing  on 
her  own  account,  but  until  she  can  become  industrial  as  we  understand  it  in  the 
West  —  a  slow  and  laborious  process  —  her  requirements  will  be  immense  and  without 
limit. 

Such  is  the  field  that  awaits  the  foreigner.  Of  course,  it  needs  cultivation,  and  the 
employment  of  patience  and  industry.  The  people  in  all  directions  are  ready  enough 
for  development,  but  the  political  conditions  for  the  time  being  constitute  a  terrible 
check.  Large  concessions  are  difficult  to  arrange  at  present,  and  endeavour  in  this 
respect  is  liable  to  be  wasted  unless  made  with  due  regard  to  political  and  other  con- 
ditions. For  ordinary  business  purposes,  however,  China  is  a  free  field  ;  but  here  again 
there  are  hindrances,  in  that  the  foreigners  are  permitted  to  trade  only  at  specified 
places.  Extra-territoriality  is  one  of  the  bugbears  of  the  Chinese,  and,  so  long  as 
it  operates,  the  foreigner,  privileged  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  his  own  consuls, 
will  be  restricted.  Likin  and  other  forms  of  local  taxation,  legal  and  otherwise,  are 
at  present  a  severe  handicap  on  trade.  Al!  the  railways  are  short  of  rolling  stock, 
owing  to  the  war,  and  it  is  a  woeful  sight  to  See  tens  of  thousands  of  tons  of  valuable 
products  lying  at  wayside  stations  for  lack  of  wagons  to  remove  them.  Brigands 
in  many  of  the  provinces  are  so  active  that  many  of  the  trade  routes  are  unsafe  for 
the  transport  of  merchandise.  And,  of  course,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  is 
still  limited,  because  their  selling  power,  in  view  of  the  difficulty  in  communications, 
is  yet  hardly  developed. 

Nevertheless,  the  foreign  trade  of  China  up  td  the  outbreak  of  the  war  showed 
continuous  and  extraordinary  increases,  as  the  following  table  proves  : 

NET  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

1873  ............  Taels  136,088,486 

1883  ............  „  143,765,395 

1893  ............  „  267,995,130 

1903  ............  „  541,091,600 

1913  ............  „  973,468,103 

But  even  during  the  war,  and  despite  the  difficulties  of  shipping  and  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  certain  manufactures  in  the  required  quantity,  the  figures 
were  well  maintained,  aa  shown  below  : 
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NET  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 
1914 Taels    925,468,011 

1915     „       873,336,883 

1916     „        998,204,361 

1917     „     1,012,450,404 

1918  ...  ...        .;.        „     1,040,776,113 

Shipping,  however,  is  now  much  improved,  despite  a  certain  amount  of  erratic 
lovements  at  times,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  old  rate  of  progress  will  be  resumed 
when  bottoms  are  available  in  sufficient  quantity  and  at  a  reasonable  price.  Indeed, 
there  is  little  doubt  that,  despite  the  chaotic  political  conditions,  the  rate  of  progress 
will  be  greatly  increased,  simply  because  the  people  are  becoming  daily  better 
acquainted  with  foreign  commodities  and  more  eager  to  use  them.  In  machinery 
in  particular  this  is  so,  and  the  demand  for  this  class  of  goods,  for  sewing  and  knitting 
machines  up  to  full  installations  for  great  mills,  is  inevitable  and  assured.  Well  it 
will  be  for  those  who,  in  the  lean  days  immediately  past,  have  been  preparing  the 
ground  for  the  rich  years  in  the  immediate  future. 

When  we  turn  to  the  question  of  what  countries  are  to  play  the  leading  parts 
in  the  future  economic  development  of  China,  we  must  keep  an  open  mind.  There 
are  four  competitors  in  the  field  now — British,  Japanese,  Americans,  and  Germans. 
But,  for  all,  conditions  have  greatly  changed,  and  calculations  based  on  the  past  may 
be  falsified  in  the  future.  German  trade  with  China  in  the  past  was  small  but  growing. 
It  disappeared  during  the  war  and  its  future  depends  on  a  variety  of  circumstances. 
American  trade  was  small  and  non^iiicreasing  for  many  years,  but  it  has  received 
a  tremendous  fillip  owing  to  the  war.  Moreover,  the  Americans  are  organising  a 
regular  commercial  campaign  in  China,  and  evidently  have  the  intention,  so  far  as 
certain  firms  are  concerned,  to  exploit  this  country  to  the  extent  of  their  resources. 
British  trade  in  China  before  the  war  stood  head  and  shoulders  over  that  of  any  other 
nation,  but  it  has  seriously  declined  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  of  shipping 
and  the  diminution  in  manufacturing  at  home.  Japanese  commerce  with  China — 
a  good  second  to  the  British  in  1914 — has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

There  are  flies  in  everybody's  ointment,  however,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  any 
one  country  is  to  have  its  own  way  in  China.  The  Japanese  have  suffered  a  serious 
set-back  by  the  boycott,  and  their  trade,  both  import  and  export,  has  been  seriously 
and  substantially  affected.  Moreover,  the  political  relations  between  China  and 
Japan  are  decidedly  delicate,  and  one  can  conceive  of  a  number  of  causes  liable  to 
maintain  the  boycott,  and  possibly  to  increase  its  stringency  far  beyond  the  present 
degree.  The  Chinese  are  showing  a  very  positive  desire  to  make  for  themselves 
goods  that  have  hitherto  been  bought  from  Japan.  In  fact,  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say 
that,  if  Japanese  policy  towards  China  is  not  radically  modified  in  the  future,  Japanese 
commercial  relations  with  the  Chinese  will  be  affected.  The  Chinese  have  serious 
grievances  against  Japan,  and  tie  animus  against  everything  Japanese  is  steadily  on 
the  increase.  The  whole  of  young  China  is  passionately  preaching  the  anti- Japanese 
gospel,  and  Japanese  business  is  suffering  severely  from  its  activity. 

American  trade  until  the  war  was  almost  negligible.  To-day  it  is  booming  because 
there  is  regular  shipping  across  the  Pacific  and  because  America  alone  just  now  seems 
able  to  deliver  railway  and  other  machinery.  A  considerable  amount  of  American 
capital  has  been  allocated  to  China,  and  more  will  be  available  when  that  is  profit- 
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ably  employed.  Americans,  however,  are  dealing  with  a  nation  and  conditions 
of  which  they  have  yet  had  little  experience.  Germans  burned  their  fingers  badly 
ten  years  ago  when  they  suddenly  sought  to  develop  their  business  in  China,  and 
if  the  Americans  are  not  careful  as  to  whom  they  deal  with,  and  on  what  financial 
terms,  they  are  likely  to  do  the  same.  American  manufacturing  costs,  according  to 
pre-war  standards,  were  higher  than  European,  money  fetched  a  higher  rate  of 
interest,  and  before  the  war  it  paid  Americans  better  to  employ  their  money  in 
their  own  country  or  in  South  America.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  new 
world  conditions  will  alter  that  tendency  to  any  great  extent. 

German  trade  has  splendid  prospects  in  China  in  one  way.  It  is  obvious  that 
if  Germany  is  to  recover  from  the  disastrous  results  of  the  war  her  people  must  "  work 
like  niggers,"  and  practise  immense  self-denial,  and  be  content  with  small  profits. 
Largely  ostracised  elsewhere,  the  Germans  are  turning  their  attention  to  China,  where 
their  manufactures,  produced  with  comparative  cheapness,  will  have  a  great  oppor- 
tunity. Moreover,  the  Germans  are  liked  by  the  Chinese,  for  they  are  not  scrupulous 
in  the  matter  of  commissions,  speak  the  language  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other 
Western  foreigners,  and  have  always  cultivated  social  relations  with  the  Chinese.  But 
the  Germans  are  likely  to  be  handicapped  for  some  years  with  shipping  conditions, 
while  there  is  one  obstacle  which  they  must  surmount  before  they  can  have  any 
real  success  in  China.  The  war  cancelled  all  their  treaties,  and  their  goods  cannot 
now  enter  China  at  the  6  per  cent,  rate  enjoyed  by  countries  whose  treaties  stand. 
China  has  prepared  a  tariff  for  non-treaty  countries,  under  which  German  goods 
will  have  to  pay  rates  varying  between  10  to  100  per  cent.,  and  though  evasion  may  be 
possible  by  making  goods  appear  to  come  from  treaty  countries,  a  large  import  of 
German  goods  will  not  be  possible  until  a  favourable  commercial  treaty  has  been 
negotiated.  The  Chinese  are  keen  on  regaining  their  tariff  autonomy,  however, 
and  such  a  treaty  may  prove  difficult  to  arrange. 

Of  British  prospects  in  China  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  speak,  in  view  of  the 
existing  state  of  things  in  the  labour  world  here  ;  for  conditions  in  the  United  King- 
dom at  present  are  such  as  almost  prohibit  trade  between  the  two  countries.  While 
labour  in  England  demands  exorbitant  wages,  coal  must  be  high  in  price  and  all  our 
manufactures  correspondingly  dear.  At  present  prices,  there  is  little  to  be  done 
with  British  goods  except  cotton,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  we  are  pre-eminent. 
It  can  only  be  hoped  that  labour  in  England  will  come  to  its  senses  at  an  early  date 
and  turn  to  producing  at  rates  that  will  enable  British  goods  to  compete  with  others. 
British  merchants  in  China  at  least  have  unrivalled  experience  of  their  market  and 
of  the  financial  conditions,  and  their  connections  are  exceedingly  well-established. 
British  goods  stand  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  Chinese  than  any  others,  and 
given  anything  like  equal  prices  they  are  assured  of  a  market.  For  the  moment, 
British  merchants  in  China  have  been  compelled  to  turn  their  attention  to  American 
goods,  in  which  they  are  doing  a  large  commission  business.  They  are  at  least  main- 
taining their  connections  with  the  Chinese,  extending  their  experience,  and  keeping 
their  establishments  going  pending  the  time  when  business  with  home  can  be 
resumed.  A  word  as  to  British  methods.  It  is  easy  to  lecture  British  manufacturers 
and  merchants  on  their  shortcomings,  and  that  is  often  done  without  regard  for 
their  circumstances.  What  we  have  to  remember  is  that  manufacturers  in  England 
in  pre-war  days  were  producing  standard  goods  to  the  extent  of  their  capacity,  and 
were  practically  unable  to  vary  their  products  to  meet  demands  from  abroad  for 
different  articles.  As  they  sold  their  manufactures  so  freely  they  were  not  tempted 
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to  give  long  terms  in  China  for  what  other  countries  paid  cash  or  wanted  only  short 
credit.  The  middleman  in  China  could  not  go  better  than  his  maker,  and  so  the  British 
out  in  China  have  been  called  unenterprising.  Nevertheless,  they  did  get  and  do  a 
large,  safe,  and  profitable  business,  and  did  not  get  into  the  financial  mess  some  of 
their  competitors  did.  Perhaps  they  will  have  to  open  out  in  the  future,  show  more 
readiness  to  meet  the  special  requirements,  give  more  generous  banking  facilities. 
In  particular,  they  will  be  well  advised  to  insist  on  their  employees  learning  the 
language,  for  the  time  is  coming  when  the  foreign  commercial  traveller  will  be  a  feature 
of  business  in  China.  The  man  who  can  speak  the  language  will  get  the  orders. 

China's  great  resources,  her  vast  area  of  fertile  land,  her  suitable  climate  and 
peace-loving  people,  should  long  ago  have  placed  her  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the 
family  of  nations.  Lack  of  scientific  development,  however,  to  which  have  been 
added  internal  troubles  during  the  last  ten  years,  has  caused  her  to  lag  behind, 
and  it  is  only  within  comparatively  recent  years  that  modernised  Chinese  have 
made  progress  in  the  industrial  field. 

China's  cotton  industry,  in  both  its  agricultural  and  its  manufacturing  phases, 
offers  an  interesting  subject  for  study  in  this  respect.  During  the  first  year  of  the 
new  Eepublic  (1912),  279,192  piculs  (a  picul  is  133  J  pounds)  of  cotton  were  imported 
from  various  countries.  In  1913  the  amount  fell  to  134,735  piculs,  and  in  1914  to 
126,488  piculs.  This  excellent  showing  was,  however,  interrupted  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  great  war.  and  in  1915  imports  stood  at  364,390  piculs  and  in 
1916  at  407,225  piculs.  In  1917  the  volume  decreased  to  299,858  piculs,  going 
down  still  further  to  189,990  piculs  in  1918.  Foreign  trade  figures  for  1919  are  not 
yet  available.  During  the  same  period  China's  exports  of  cotton  were  as  follows 
(in  piculs)  : 


1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 


805,711 
738,812 
659,704 
725,955 
851,037 
832,463 
1,292,094 


The  fluctuations  indicated  by  these  figures  were  due  to  manifold  reasons,  such 
is  the  war,  disturbed  state  of  Chinese  affairs,  and  the  rise  in  exchange.  The  most 
ecently  published  statistics,  as  of  March  31, 1919,  give  the  following  data  with  regard 
number  and  ownership  of  spindles  and  looms  in  China  : 

Spindles.  Looms. 

British  247,128  1,651 

Japanese         351,056  2,174 

Chinese          976,852  4,386 

Thus,  of  the  cotton -mills  of  China,  British  interests  control  15-7  per  cent.,  Japanese 
22-3  per  cent.,  and  Chinese  62  per  cent.,  while  of  those  in  Shanghai  alone  27  per  eent. 
belong  to  British  subjects,  38-4  per  cent,  to  Chinese.  The  degree  to  which  foreign 
capital  has  secured  a  hold  on  the  Chinese  cotton  industry  is  no  doubt  remarkable, 
although  in  China  this  is  no  uncommon  phenomenon,  and  that  such  influence  should 
be  particularly  strong  in  Shanghai  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  cosmo- 
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politan  character  of  the  city  offers  the  best  opportunity  along  such  lines.  It  is 
reported  that  Japanese  interested  in  cotton  have  recently  bought  large  tracts  of  land 
in  China,  but  whether  they  intend  to  build  new  mills  thereon  or  to  move  thereto 
factories  now  existing  in  Japan  is  a  question  which  time  alone  will  answer.  It  seems 
rather  curious  in  this  connection  that  the  Americans,  who  have  carried  on  cotton 
trade  in  China  for  twenty  years,  and  whose  piece-goods  have  established  a  good 
reputation  there,  do  not  own  a  single  cotton-mill  in  that  country.  This  may,  of 
course,  be  due  to  their  having  interests  in  other  industrial  lines  outweighing  those  in 
the  cotton  business.  Assuming  that  all  the  spindles  which  have  been  installed  are 
working  and  that  each  consumes  two  and  a  half  piculs  of  cotton  a  year,  China's  total 
of  1,575,036  spindles  consume  3,937,590  piculs  annually.  Even  if  a  deduction  of 
20  per  cent,  is  made  to  allow  for  interruptions,  consumption  runs  up  to  3,150,000 
piculs,  and  this  does  not  take  into  consideration  cotton  used  in  spinning  of  cotton 
by  hand.  To  this  must  be  added  cotton  employed  in  manufacture  of  bedding  and 
similar  goods,  estimated  at  three  piculs  per  capita,  which  gives  a  total  of  about 
12,000,000  piculs,  making  the  entire  amount  required  by  the  Republic  15,150,000 
piculs  a  year.  China's  annual  production  of  cotton  piece-goods — that  is,  the  domestic 
output  of  grey  shirtings,  sheetings,  drills,  and  jeans,  mainly  woven  in  Chinese  mills — 
amounts  to  3,694,950  pieces,  this  figure  being  arrived  at  by  assuming  that  each  loom 
works  fourteen  hours  a  day,  producing  sixty  yards.  During  the  last  five  years, 
however,  imports  of  the  principal  plain  cottons,  namely,  grey  and  white  shirtings, 
sheetings, drills,  jeans, and  tea-cloths,  have  been  very  heavy, far  exceeding  the  domestic 
output. 

During  the  same  period  fancy  piece-goods,  such  as  cotton  prints,  turkey -red  cottons, 
black,  coloured,  and  figured  cottons,  Italians  and  Venetians,  lastings  and  poplins, 
were  imported  as  follows  :  1914,  5,997,086  pieces  ;  1915,  3,556,235  ;  1916,  3,631,400  ; 
1917,  5,156,124  ;  1918,  4,417,428. 

The  following  classification,  by  origin,  of  imports  of  plain  cottons  is  significant — 

1914... 
1915... 
1916... 
1917... 
1918... 

It  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  continue  cotton  importation  until  the  time  comes 
when  China's  own  industry  will  have  reached  the  stage  where  foreign  aid  may  be 
dispensed  with.  Notwithstanding  the  strenuous  efforts  exerted  by  Chinese  merchants 
to  obtain  necessary  machinery  for  additional  mills,  the  foreign  yarn  market  has 
remained  active.  There  were  955,798  piculs  of  Indian  yarn  and  1,065,444  of  Japanese 
yarn  imported  in  1917,  and  360,963  piculs  of  Indian  and  745,959  of  Japanese  in  1918. 
It  is  reported  that  Chinese  merchants  have  ordered,  during  the  last  six  months, 
600,000  spindles  for  new  factories  as  well  as  extensions  of  existing  ones,  two-thirds 
of  the  number  having  been  purchased  through  a  well-known  American  firm  in  Shanghai. 
It  is  thus  evident  that  rapid  development  is  about  to  take  place  in  China,  and  also 
that  in  future  competition  in  the  textile  business  here  will  become  keener. 

The  average  annual  export  of  Chinese  cotton  exceeds  imports  by  only  500,000 
to  600,000  piculs,  or  about  4  per  cent,  of  the  country's  total  production,  which  is 
said  to  b«  in  the  neighbourhood  of  15,000,000  piculs.  This  is,  however,  a  very  small 


British. 
6,057,087 

American. 
1,040,100 

Japanese. 
7,727,806 

Others. 
4,450,984 

Total. 
19,275,977 

7,334:901 

637,646 

5,708,435 

207,171 

13,888,154 

5,196,921 

413,199 

5,579,868 

345,904 

11,535,892 

4,193,169 

71,531 

8,017,020 

656,036 

12,937,756 

2,515,400 

100,854 

7,005,088 

694,257 

10,315,599 
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amount,  considering  the  vast  population  and  the  fact  that  demand  is  much  greater 
than  supply.  Thus,  comparatively  slight  changes  in  visible  stocks  of  local  supply 
often  have  tremendous  effect.  The  only  remedy  lies  in  encouraging  Chinese  cotton- 
growers  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  product  and  to  increase  the  quantity  thereof. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  urgently  necessary  in  view  of  the  expansion  which  is  now 
taking  place  in  the  manufacturing  industry. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  scant  care  has  been  applied  to  cotton-growing  in  China, 
and  only  recently  has  its  cultivation  been  given  much  attention.  The  Chinese  Cotton 
Mill  Owners'  Association,  a  well-known  organisation,  has  created  a  committee  on 
extension  and  improvement,  and  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  stimulate  cultivation 
in  various  provinces  where  the  climate  is  particularly  propitious.  Facilities  have 
been  provided  for  trying  out  American  cotton.  So  far,  the  association  has  estab- 
lished eight  experiment  stations — namely,  three  in  Shanghai  and  one  each  in  Tientsin, 
Tanshan,  Wusih,  Changchow,  and  Changsha  ;  that  in  Shanghai  is  the  oldest,  having 
been  established  in  1914.  In  addition  to  these,  the  Government  maintains  experi- 
ment stations  at  Hankow,  Tientsin,  and  Tungchow.  Great  efforts  are  being  made 
to  bring  all  information  up  to  date,  and  to  benefit  to  the  greatest  extent  possible 
from  practical  experience.  It  is  planned  by  the  association  to  engage  an  expert 
to  take  charge  of  a  central  station,  which  will  probably  be  located  in  Nanking,  and 
it  would  seem  well  to  train  twenty  to  thirty  young  men  annually,  under  the  direction 
of  this  expert.  Upon  graduation,  after  a  course  of  one  year,  these  could  then  be 
sent  to  various  cotton-producing  districts,  as  well  as  to  places  where  cotton  has  not 
yet  been  grown  but  where  conditions  appear  suitable. 

The  cotton  industry  offers  great  opportunities  for  China  to  help  herself,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  its  development  will  enable  the  country  to  make  one  step  further 
forward  in  this  direction. 

Dr.  H.  B.  MORSE,  late  Commissioner  of  Chinese  Customs,  as  one  who,  he  said,  had  made  some 
study  of  the  foreign  trade  of  China,  expressed  gratification  at  Mr.  Partington's  clear  account 
of  the  possibilities  which  existed  in  that  part  of  the  world.      If  British  merchants,  manu- 
facturers, and  statesmen  would  act  on  hints  supplied  by  the  paper  that  would  be  far  enough 
to  go  for  a  time  at  least.      All  he  proposed  to  do  was  to  refer  to  one  or  two  points  raised 
by  the  lecturer.      Reference  had   been  made  to  the  high  value  of  silver  as  affecting  trade, 
""hat,   he  contended,   did  not  affect  the  exchange  of  commodities  much.      As  long  as  you 
>uld  calculate  on  the  exchange  it  did  not  matter  if  the  mark  was  worth  Id.  or  Is.,  the  tael  2s.  6d. 
r  5a.     What  did  matter  was  that  they  should  have  a  fixed  value  ;  if  a  tael  was  worth  5s. 
id  between  shipment  and  arrival  its  value  fell  to  2s.  6d.  the  exporter  who  had  not  covered 
iself  was    in   the   position   of    losing  60   per  cent,   of    the    value   of  his  commodities.    It 
a  not,    therefore,    low   or    high    value,   but   fluctuations    in  value,   which    mattered    and 
id  to  be  regulated,  and  they  could  only  be  regulated  in  two  ways :  one,  by  the  cessation 
the   manufacture  of    fiduciary  currency;   and,    secondly,    the    interchange    of  commodities 
let   an  export    balance    be    fully    covered    by    an    import  balance.      England  wanted  to 
11  goods   to  China  and  there  was  a  very   excellent  and   expanding  market   there  in  which 
tie  merchant    of   the    United   Kingdom  was    welcomed    as  a   friend  and    colleague  in  com- 
lercial  matters.      But    there  was  a    difficulty.      Year    by    year    this    country    was    buying 
from  China  than  before.      To  give  one  instance,  there  was  a  time  when  nearly  all  the 
of  China  was  shipped  to  London.      Then  came  the  introduction  of  tea  into  India,  and 
igland  ceased  to  drink  Chinese  tea.     But  you  could  not  buy  without  selling  or  sell  without 
aying.      You  could  not  sell  to  China  unless  you  bought  from  her  or  unless  someone  else 
aught  and   sent   something   to   England   in   order  to   make   a   triangular  exchange   operate, 
hen,  in  regard  to  supplies.      You  could  not  create  a  market.      England  had  been  trying 
or  two  centuries  to  send  the  woollens  of  Leeds  and  Bradford  to  China  and  create  a  demand 
ere,  but  had  not  succeeded  to  this  day.      In  regard  to  education ;  it  was  said  that  before 
young  assistants  going  out  to  mercantile  houses  left  this  country  they  should  spend  a  little 
k"e  in  learning  the  Chinese  language.      That  was  an  excellent  idea,  and  in  this  connection 
oommended  the   facilities  given   by   the   School    of   Oriental   Studies   at    Finsbury   Circus 
teaching  a  man  how  to  learn  a  language.     For  forty  years  the  United  States  had  done  much 
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more  than  we  had  done  in  the  way  of  educating  the  Chinese,  moulding  their  minds,  and 
getting  into  mental  sympathy  with  them.  It  was  time  we  should  set  to  work  to  teach  the 
Chinese  on  lines  which  would  persuade  them  of  British  ideas  on  the  subject,  for  example,  of 
the  Freedom  of  the  Seas.  A  student  who  had  learnt  International  Law  in  Germany  would 
hare  very  different  ideas  on  that  subject  from  one  who  had  been  at  the  University  of 
London.  A  mining  engineer  taught  in  England  would  be  accustomed  to  work  in  inch-pound 
notation,  and  know  the  best  British  machines  and  British  engineers.  As  the  result  of  some 
thirty  years'  experience  in  China  he  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  party  in  whose 
language  a  negotiation  was  carried  on,  whether  in  diplomacy,  commerce,  or  anything  else, 
always  scored  a  very  great  advantage  and  the  party  which  supplied  the  interpreter  had  a  still 
greater  advantage. 

Mr.  GBBSHOM  STEWAET,  M.P.,  said  that,  though  he  did  nor  agree  with  Mr.  Partington  on 
some  points,  he  wished  to  thank  him  most  heartily  for  his  very  interesting  paper.  He 
himself  had  not  been  in  China  for  some  time,  but  he  thought  he  could  speak  for  those 
who  had  lived  there  for  many  years  when  he  said  that  the  more  you  knew  of  the  Chinese 
people  the  more  you  liked  them.  It  was  not  for  him  to  talk  about  the  internal  policy  of 
another  country,  but  he  did  think  it  would  be  much  better  for  everybody,  including  the 
Chinese  themselves,  if  they  could  arrange  their  internal  differences  and  unite  under  one  head 
and  have  ordered  law  in  the  country.  The  question,  for  instance,  of  brigandage  was  a 
great  impediment  to  trade.  Two  important  points  had  been  raised — transport  and  silver. 
The  importance  of  transport  development  was,  of  course,  obvious.  One  of  the  keys  to 
the  whole  position  was  the  great  silver  question,  lie  had  been  endeavouring  to  hold  the 
flag  aloft  in  an  assembly  not  far  distant  (Parliament).  He  did  not  know  that  he  had  much 
support,  but  he  had  some.  If  it  lacked  in  quantity,  he  believed  it  was  of  very  good  quality. 
It  would,  he  was  convinced,  be  wise  for  our  Government  to  try  to  establish  some  kind  of 
ratio  between  this  great  metal  and  the  gold  standard  in  this  country.  Why  institute  such 
a  boycott  of  silver  as  had  existed  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  7  It  was  odd  to  think 
that  in  our  great  Empire  there  was  only  one  free  market  for  that  metal  and  that  was  Hong- 
Kong — a  market  which  was  only  saved  by  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain.  Our  chief  competitors 
in  China  were  the  Americans,  the  Germans,  and  the  Japanese.  The  Japanese  and  the  Chinese 
were  very  near  neighbours,  and  did  not  love  each  other  sometimes  as  they  perhaps  ought  to 
do.  The  Americans  were  still  at  war,  officially,  with  China.  He  confessed  that  American 
competition  did  not  make  him  very  frightened.  Of  course,  the  Americans  would  come 
along  and  pick  up  anything  they  could,  but  he  did  not  think  they  had  the  inclination  to 
go  and  live  there  year  in  and  year  out.  Their  competition  was  likely  to  be  impetuous  and 
evanescent,  because  if  they  did  not  make  profits  as  quickly  as  they  liked,  they  had  a  huge 
country  to  which  to  return  with  opportunities  of  making  profits.  As  to  the  Germans,  they 
were  an  industrious  people,  but  they  had  lost  caste  in  China,  and  at  present  they  had  not 
very  much  money.  The  low  German  exchange  was  a  great  danger  to  all  our  industries. 
It  was  a  new  and  serious  position,  and  he  only  hoped  that  the  realisation  of  the  fact  might 
induce  our  authorities  to  do  something  in  tho  direction  he  had  advocated.  A  point  in  our 
favour  was  that  men  like  the  Chairman  (Sir  John  Jordan)  had  established  in  China  a  reputa- 
tion for  this  country,  and  its  people,  which  stood  unchallenged.  The  lecturer  had  spoken  of 
opportunities,  for  the  definite  assertion  and  practice  of  the  open-door  policy,  and  certainly 
that  was  all  to  the  good.  It  was  to  be  noted  that  we  had  now  got  rid  of  the  opium  trade, 
which  was  always  a  blot  on  our  connection  with  China,  and  that  we  now  stood  with  a  clean 
sheet.  Moreover,  our  people  were  good  sportsmen  and  the  Chinese  were  getting  just  as 
fond  of  games  as  we  were  ourselves.  He  was  hopeful  that,  provided  we  could  get  through 
this  terrible  exchange  difficulty,  we  need  fear  nobody.  He  might  remind  the  audience  that 
Chinese  coal  was  sold  at  Newcastle  only  last  year  and  that  we  could  not  afford  to  go  to 
sleep  in  our  dealings  with  China.  It  would  be  helpful  if  when  agreements  were  made  with 
China  they  were  carried  out;  but  in  1901  China  made  an  agreement  (The  Mackay  Treaty), 
and  as  far  as  he  knew  nothing  had  been  done  to  carry  it  out.  He  earnestly  hoped  that 
a  discussion  such  as  the  present  would  increase  the  good  fellowship  between  the  Chinese  and 
ourselves.  And  though  the  times  were  difficult  he  looked  forward  himself  to  more  extended 
relations  with  that  great  country  which  some  of  them  looked  back  upon  with  the  war 
recollections. 

Mr.  F.  ANDERSON,  Chairman  of  the  China  Association,  said  Mr.  Partington  had  tonche 
upon  many  points  which  gave  one  reason  to  think  about  the  future,  and  to  some  extent 
one  felt  inclined  to  go  with  him  in  his  hopeful  view  about  the  English  future  in  China.  At 
the  same  time,  he  could  not  help  saying  that  part  of  the  paper  rather  partook  of  the  natur 
of  word-painting ;  for  instance,  when  he  spoke  of  there  being  some  400  million  people 
China,  and  described  that  country  as  a  market  which,  in  regard  to  its  foreign  trade, 
every  possibility  of  being  four  time*  the  importance  of  the  United  States,  and  eight  time 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He  (Mr.  Anderson)  did  not  think  there  was  any  such  pr 
]>ect  whatever  within  the  life  even  of  the  youngest  of  those  present.  The  conditions 
life  in  China  were  so  entirely  different  from  the  conditions  in  the  West.  It  was  obvious  that 
when  a  man  could  maintain  a  household  on  an  income  of  20s.  to  25*.  a  month,  the  amount 
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of  spare  money  he  had  to  invest  on  luxuries  or  on  anything  else  would  not  bear  comparison 
with  what  the  much  more  highly  paid  artisans  in  Western  countries  are  able  to  spend.    So 
that  when   we  spoke   of  the  future   of  China  we  must  remember  that  the  value  of  money 
there  was  totally  different  from  ours.      It  struck  him  that  the  paper  was  written  some  little 
time  ago,  perhaps  nine  months  or  a  year  ago.      At  that  time  silver  had  advanced  by  leaps 
and   bounds.      Mr.   Partington  had  said  that   "  the  awakening,   now  eo   evident,   in   such   a 
country  as  China,  was  brought  about  by  a  number  of  factors,"  but  "  the  leavening  of  the 
movement   came   from   the   increase   in   the    value   of   silver,   the   favourite   commodity   and 
medium   of   exchange   in   the   Far   East."      But   what   we   are   suffering   from   at   present   is 
not  an  increase,   but  a  very  rapid  decrease  in  the  value  of  silver.      The  consequence  was, 
that  instead  of  this  wonderful  expansion  of  trade  we  had  heard  so  much  about,  there  was 
congestion   of  trade  and  not  expansion.      There   were  at  the  present  time  large  quantities 
of  goods  in  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  which  were  losing  about  50  per  cent.     Thus  when  we 
talked  of  rapid  advance  in  China  we  must  bear  in  mind  what  were  the    actual  conditions. 
When  Sir  John  Jordan  first  went   there   one   of    the  questions  which  probably  came   before 
him   was  that  of  likin.      No  doubt  he  then  determined  that  the  abolition  of  likin  at  the 
earliest    possible   opportunity   would    be    of   great   advantage   to   foreign   trade.      That    was 
forty-five  years  ago,  and  as  the  same  question  is  being  discussed  to-day,  we  see  that  there  is 
no  undue  haste  in  carrying  out  reforms  in  China.      Therefore,  Mr.  Partington's  anticipations 
of  enormous  advance  in  the  immediate  future  must  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.      Our 
experience  had  been  that  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  war,  practically  during  the  last  four 
decades,   the  foreign  trade   of  China  had  doubled  every  ten  years.      If  that  continued  we 
would  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied,  especially  if  we  were  able  to  maintain  our  relative 
position  in  the  increased  trade.      Every  speaker  had  referred  to  the  question  of  silver.      It 
was   really   an   extraordinary   thing   that   a   country  like   ours,   whose   trade   was   so   largely 
dependent  on  the  East,  the  only  method  of  paying  for  which  trade  was  through  the  medium 
of  silver — that  this  country  should  persistently  do  all  that  it  could  to  discredit  the  value 
of  silver,  as,  for  instance,  last  year  we  had  debased  our  silver  coinage.      Our  example  in 
discrediting  silver  as  one  of  the  precious  metals  had  apparently  been  followed  by  Europe 
generally.      There  was  no  increase  in  the  production  of  silver  to  justify  the  fall  that  had 
taken  place.      The  production  of  silver  had  in  fact  declined,  and  yet  its  value  had  fallen 
to   a   large   extent   through   artificial  legislative   enactments.      He   considered   our   policy   in 
regard  to  silver  was  extremely  short-sighted.      In  the  course   of  his  paper  Mr.   Partington 
had  remarked  that  the  standing  of  the  British  in  China  was  high,  due  to  our  record  in  the 
past.      He  said  that  "  persistent  work  on  the  part  of  China's  well-wishers,  assisted  by  active 
co-operation  from   the  leading   business  interests,  recently  culminated  in   an   agreement  for 
relieving  the  country's  most  insistent  financial  needs  without  the  pound  of  flesh  exacted  in 
former  loans."      He   would  rather  like   to   know   what   was  meant   by  the   pound   of  flesh. 
Outstanding  loans  were  made  on  the  basis  of  4J  or  5  per  cent.,  and  all  China  had  done  was 
to  pay  the  interest  and  agreed  amortisation  on  these  loans.      He  did  not  think  there  was 
any  question  of  exacting  the  pound  of  flesh  in  that,  or  that  in  the  financial  relations  between 
us  and  China  there  had  been  anything  of  which  China  need  complain.     Expressions  of  that 
kind,   if  reported  in   the  press  in  China,   would  create  a  wrong  impression,  and  might  do 
harm. 

Mr.  BYRON  BRENAN,  C.M.G.,  late  Consul-General  at  Shanghai  and  Canton,  remarked  that 
Mr.   Partington  had  presented  a  rather  alluring  picture  of  the  possibilities  of  the  situation, 
but  when  the  merchant  principally  concerned  sat  down  to  consider  "  How  can  I  benefit  by 
what   he   has   written  ?  "   he   might   say :    "  Personally,   these   things   are   unattainable " — for 
example,  the  tilling  of  undrained  land,   the  conserving  of  water  power,  and  so  on.      These 
would  be  excellent  things  if  they  could  be  carried  out.  and  would  enrich  the  Chinese  popula- 
tion very  much,  and  in  that  way  benefit  the  British  merchant.      W7e  had  done  the  same 
kind  of  thing  to  a  large  extent  in  India,  but  there  the  rulers  undertook  the  work  and  not 
the  merchants.      However,  he  did  not  wish  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the  paper,  because  on 
a  great  many  points  he  agreed  with  it.      He  agreed  we  were   dealing  with  a  new  China — 
the  old-fashioned,  sleepy  China  was  passing  away  and  now  there  is  no  scheme  of   advance- 
ment that  is  tabooed  or  discouraged  by  the  officials.      But,  speaking  of  the  British  merchants 
out  there,  they  came  under  different  classes.      There  was  the  ordinary  merchant  who  sold 
the  manufactures  of  this  country,  and  bought  whatever  the    Chinese  produced   for  export  to 
*>reign   countries.      It   was   necessary   now  that   he  should  be   much   more   awake   than   his 
irly  predecessor,  who  generally  confined  himself  to  a  few  busy  ports,  where  he  was  content 
J  remain  in  his  counting  house  and  await  the  arrival  of  a  customer.      The  merchant  of 
tie  present  day  had  to  go  into  the  interior,  to  look  out  new  markets  and  opportunities  for 
placing  new  kinds  of  goods  and  discover  new  kinds  of  Chinese  produce  which  he  could  ex- 
^rt  to  his  own  countrymen.      There  was  a  great  deal  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  introducing 
BW  articles.      A  striking  example   of  that   was   in   connection  with   the  cigarette  industry, 
'most  the  most  profitable  business  in  China  at  the  present  time  was  that  of  the  Anglo- 
icrican  Tobacco  Company,  who  had  establishments  all  over  the  country  and  agents  in  all 
ie  provinces,  English  or  American,  controlling  the  work  done  by  their  sub-agents.     It  was  the 
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most  wonderful  organisation  in  the  world  and  an  example  of  how  to  push  a  new  article. 
There  was  a  great  deal  to  be  done  in  seeing  how  articles  were  counterfeited  in  the  interior, 
for  there  was  a  great  deal  of  infringing  of  trade-marks.  In  Shanghai,  he  might  mention, 
he  had  seen  whisky  manufactured  of  goodness  knows  what.  It  was  exceedingly  cheap, 
being  sold  at  about  Is.  (kf.  per  bottle,  and  bearing  certain  well-known  names.  To  add 
insult  to  injury,  at  the  foot  of  the  label  were  the  words,  "  As  used  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons."  Looking  to  the  future,  he  thought  that  one  of  the  greatest  openings  presented 
itself  to  us  in  assisting  the  Chinese  to  do  things  by  up-to-date  methods.  Of  course,  the 
outlay  was  immediate,  and  the  return  might  take  some  years.  Who  was  to  bridge  the 
interval  ?  Here  was  an  opportunity  of  supplying  the  money,  watching  over  and  directing 
what  was  being  done  and  waiting  patiently  for  the  return,  and  in  the  end  getting  back  the 
capital  in  a  handsome  share  of  the  profit.  Something  of  the  kind  was  being  done  before 
the  war,  and,  sad  to  say,  the  Germans  were  the  most  successful.  One  reason,  perhaps, 
was  that  there  was  co-ordination  between  the  Government,  the  financial  magnates,  the  big 
manufacturers,  and  the  local  men  on  the  spot,  looking  out  for  good  chances.  You  required 
to  cast  a  good  deal  of  bread  on  the  waters,  but  when  you  did  get  hold  of  anything  yon 
got  hold  of  a  good  thing.  We  seemed  now  to  have  the  very  organisation  which  could 
tackle  such  projects  as  he  had  in  mind.  He  referred  to  the  Federation  of  British  Indus- 
tries. He  advised  them  to  keep  an  eye  on  China,  to  be  represented  there  well  by  men  who 
oould  answer  questions,  give  information,  and  supply  technical  knowledge.  Such  men  must 
also  possess  tact,  because,  in  dealing  with  Chinese  Government  officials,  tact  went  a  very 
long  way  indeed. 

A  gentleman  in  the  audience  suggested  the  desirability  of  opening  up  communications 
between  Burmah  and  China. 

Captain  J.  GRANT  WEBSTER  referred  to  his  experiences  in  China  some  years  ago  in  con- 
nection with  the  property  in  which  he  was  interested.  A  more  hardworking  race  than  the 
Chinese,  he  said,  he  never  came  across.  With  the  Chinese  their  word  was  their  bond. 
As  regarded  the  silver  question,  he  was  of  opinion  that  what  was  really  wanted  was  not  a 
high  rate  of  exchange,  but  stability  of  exchange,  and  he  described  the  debasing  of  silver 
in  this  country  as  a  very  stupid  thing. 

Mrs.  VIRGINIA  WKLCH,  an  American  lady,  informed  the  meeting  that  in  the  United  States 
students  from  China  were  frequently  taken  into  business  houses,  familiarised  with  their  methods 
and  generally  made  welcome.  In  fact,  students  from  China  were  encouraged  to  go  there. 
As  long  as  that  kind  of  thing  went  on,  she  predicted  that  American  trade  would  continue 
to  benefit.  Speaking  simply  as  a  woman  in  close  touch  with  students,  she  advised  that  we 
should  do  well  as  a  nation  to  encourage  young  men  in  China  to  come  and  study  in  this 
country,  and  to  give  them  places  in  business  firms  in  suitable  cases.  They  would  afterwards 
go  forth  as  missionaries  of  British  methods  and  British  trade. 

Mr.  MACARTNEY  suggested  that  one  of  the  best  ways  of  promoting  trade  was  by  the 
impact  of  mind  upon  mind  and  the  cultivating  of  relations  not  only  commercially  but 
intellectually.  He  urged  that  everything  possible  should  be  done,  not  only  to  promote 
more  Universities  in  China  but  to  get  the  Government  of  this  country  to  induce  Chinese 
students  to  come  over  and  attend  our  Universities. 

Mr.  PARTINOTON,  in  thanking  the  audience  for  their  kind  expressions  of  appreciation,  said 
exception  had  been  taken  to  one  or  two  phrases  in  his  paper.  These  might  be  put  down 
perhaps  to  the  exuberance  of  youth,  and  perhaps,  also,  to  his  great  love  of  the  country. 
With  regard  to  Chinese  students  he  was -glad  to  think  we  were  moving  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, for  there  was  now  in  existence  the  Anglo-Chinese  Society,  of  which,  by  the  way, 
Sir  John  Jordan  was  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  and  which  devoted  its  time  and  energy 
to  the  welfare  of  Chinese  students.  In  Oxford  he  himself  had  met  Chinese  students  and 
was  pleased  to  hear  people  say  how  much  they  appreciated  them.  It  was  hoped,  he  was 
told,  that  there  would  be  a  degree  for  Chinese,  which  in  itself  would  be  a  very  good  thing. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  also  given  to  the  Chairman 
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AT  the  monthly  meeting  of  this  Circle,  held  on  Thursday  evening,  March  10,  1921,  the 
Sir    Arthur   L.    Stanley,    K.C.M.G.,    late    Governor   of   Victoria,    gave   an    Address   on    ' 
Relation  of  a  Colonial  Governor  to  his  Ministers."     The  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins  took  the  chair. 
The    address    abounded    with    reminiscences    of    a    personal    character,    which   were     much 
appreciated    by    the    audience.     Tho    subsequent    speakers    were    the    Chairman,    Mr.    E. 
Scammell,  Dr.  J.  Watson  Grice,  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  Dr.   H.   E.   Ellis,  Lieut.  C.    Griffith,  : 
A.  T.  Sharpe,  Mr.   W.   S.  Clayton  Greene,  and  Mr.   Robert  a-Ababrelton.     A  vote    of  thant 
to  the  lecturer  was   proposed  by  Major   H.   H.  Pounds,  and  unanimously  passed,  all 
that  the  evening  had  been  most  enjoyable  and  instructive. 
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By  the  Hon.  J.  McEWAN  HUNTER,  Agent-General  (or  Queensland. 

[The  Chairman  said  :  "  It  is  a  great  pleasure  and  a  great  privilege  to  be  asked  to 
preside  on  this  occasion.  It  is  also  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  those  who,  if  not  Queens- 
landers  themselves,  are  closely  connected  with  Queensland,  a  country  in  which  I 
passed  some  of  the  happiest  years  of  my  life.  We  are  to  hear  something  about  that 
wonderful  country  from  one  who  is  so  well  qualified  to  speak  about  its  history  and 
physical  characteristics."] 

THE  Imperial  Government,  in  the  year  1859,  in  response  to  a  petition  for 
separation  from  New  South  Wales  by  twenty-seven  thousand  residents  of  Moreton 
Bay  and  other  scattered  parts  of  the  north-east  portion  of  the  continent  of 
Australia,  granted  Letters  Patent  to  erect  the  fifth  Australian  Colony. 

The  area  described  in  the  Letters  Patent  was  formerly  part  of  the  Colony  of  New 
South  Wales,  which,  with  the  subsequent  adjustment  of  boundaries,  gave  the  new 
Colony  an  area  of  over  four  hundred  and  twenty-nine  million  acres. 

The  wisdom  displayed  by  the  Home  Government,  in  granting  relief  to  these 
scattered  settlers  from  the  hardships  under  which  they  suffered  in  consequence  of 
their  great  distance  from  the  then  seat  of  Government,  was  only  exceeded  by  the 
generous  trust  and  confidence  displayed  in  handing  over,  free  and  without  incum- 
brance  with  plenary  powers,  a  huge  territory  in  land  worth  anything  from  one 
hundred  to  two  hundred  million  pounds,  irrespective  of  its  mineral  and  other 
potential  wealth. 

Nothing  faltering,  this  act  was  promptly  followed  by  the  dispatch  of  Sir  George 
Ferguson  Bowen,  K.C.M.G.,  as  Captain-General  and  Governor-in-Chief  of  the 
Colony  called  Queensland,  at  the  instance  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria. 

The  Office  of  Governor  in  all  circumstances  calls  for  exceptional  tact  and 
judgment,  but  the  position  in  which  the  new  Governor  found  himself  required  more 
than  the  ordinary  measure — for  he  was  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  without  a  Parlia- 
ment or  constitutional  advisers,  so  indispensable  under  the  special  circumstances, 
because  on  the  night  of  his  arrival  the  Treasury  had  been  broken  into  and  looted 
of  the  remaining  l%d.  it  contained. 

Money  was  needed.  The  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  Kt.  Hon. 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  in  a  private  letter  giving  him  pointers  for  the  guidance 
Governors,  warned  him  ''  ever  to  keep  his  eye  on  finance."  In  the  circumstances 
that  was  not  a  difficult  matter,  but  there  were  other  and  equally  good  hints  given 
in  the  letter  that  were  probably  material  to  the  success  that  marked  Sir  George 

*  Paper  read  (with  lantern  illustrations)  at  a  meeting  of  the    Royal  Colonial    Institute,  at 
Iward  VII.  Rooms,  Hotel  Victoria,  on  Tuesday,  April  12,  1921,  at  8.30  p.m.,  The  Right  Hon. 
*  Lamington,  O.C.M.Q.,  Q.C.I.E.,  in  the  Chair. 
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Ferguson  Bowen's  term  of  office,  and  are  worth  recording.  They  were  :  "  Avoid 
taking  part  in  a  contest  between  rival  interests — for  if  you  will  lend  aid  to  a  con- 
ciliatory settlement,  you  must  be  strictly  impartial.  .  .  .  Remember  the  first  care 
of  a  Governor  in  a  free  Colony  is  to  shun  the  reproach  of  being  a  party  man.  .  .  . 
Give  all  parties  and  all  Ministries  formed  the  fairest  play.  .  .  .  Do  your  best 
always  to  keep  up  the  pride  in  the  Mother  Country.  .  .  .  Throughout  all  Australia 
there  is  sympathy  with  the  ideal  of  a  gentleman — this  gives  a  moral  aristocracy 
sustain  it  by  showing  the  store  set  on  integrity,  honour,  and  civilised  manners.  .  .  . 
With  a  free  Press  you  may  be  subject  to  abuses ;  never  be  thin-skinned  about  these — 
laugh  them  off.  Acknowledge  socially  their  craft  and  importance.  .  .  .  The  more 
you  treat  people  as  gentlemen,  the  more  they  will  behave  as  such.  .  .  ." 

It  is  not  surprising,  being  the  choice  of  so  distinguished  a  statesman  capable 
of  offering  such  sound  advice,  that  the  new  Governor  proved  equal  to  the  occasion. 
He  forthwith  swore  in  his  private  secretary,  Mr.  Robert  George  Wyndham  Herbert, 
and  two  other  Colonists  as  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  on  whose  advice  as  an  Executive 
Council  he  was  able  to  raise  money  and  perform  acts  of  administration  until  six 
months  later,  when  the  first  Parliament  was  duly  elected. 

The  claims  of  several  rival  towns  to  be  the  capital  of  Queensland  were  promptly 
disposed  of  by  the  new  Parliament  being  summoned  to  meet  at  Brisbane — to-day 
a  city  with  a  population  of '190,000,  charmingly  situated  on  that  noble  stream 
the  Brisbane,  with  its  artistic  bends  and  magnificent  reaches. 

On  assembling,  Parliament  was  faced  with  the  youngest  Premier  known  in  the 
history  of  the  Queensland  Legislature — Mr.  Herbert,  the  Governor's  private 
secretary,  and  who,  previous  to  that,  had  been  private  secretary  to  the  Rt.  Hon. 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  having,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years,  accepted  his  Chief's 
invitation  to  form  and  lead  the  first  representative  Government  of  the  new 
Colony. 

It  was  quickly  seen  that  the  young  Premier  had  profited  by  his  association 
with  the  great  English  statesman,  and  that,  in  its  Governor  and  Premier,  Queens- 
land had  secured  two  wise  and  capable  leaders,  inspired  with  a  patriotic  desire  to 
establish  sound  principles  of  government  and  model  the  practice  and  procedure 
of  the  new  Parliament — as  far  as  local  conditions  would  permit — on  the  lines  of  the 
Mother  of  Parliaments. 

Since  setting  the  machinery  of  Government  in  motion  sixty-one  years  have  come 
and  gone.  During  that  time  there  have  been  many  new  Governors  and  many  more 
new  Governments.  The  clash  of  party  strife  has  raged  in  the  Parliamentary  Halls 
of  the  State — for  the  bicameral  system  still  prevails — but  with  it  all  the  people  have 
never  faltered  in  their  faith  or  proved  unworthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  them 
by  the  Home  Government  when  it  granted  sovereign  rights  and  made  a  few  scattered 
Colonists  arbiters  of  -their  own  fate. 

So  it  came  about  that  the  blood  of  their  forefathers  and  the  traditions  of  their 
race  found  expression  in  the  great  world  crisis  of  1914,  when,  in  the  lines  of 
W.  H.  Ogilvie,  the  Australian  poet,  without  compulsion, 
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"  At  the  word  they  rose  and  gathered 
Down  the  dusty  western  roads, 
Where  the  struggling  team,  foam-lathered, 
Strained  before  the  ten-ton  loads ; 
Where  the  darkling  pine-scrubs  feather, 
Where  by  creeks  the  bell-birds  call, 
Rode  they  knee  and  knee  together. 
Lithe — and  lean — and  tall. 

"  Farm  and  camp  and  cattle  station 
Gave  their  dearest  sons  that  day — 
'  If  you  need  them,  Mother  Nation, 
Take  them  ' — mothers'  hearts  could  say. 
Ports  where  quay-sides  clattered  loudly, 
Cities  crowned  with  tower  and  hall 
Gave  their  best — and  gave  them  proudly — 
At  the  Empire's  call.   .  .  ." 

The  unconquerable  courage,  determination,  and  resource  which  characterised 
the  Queensland  boys  and  other  members  of  the  A.I.F.  in  their  battles  on  the  fields 
of  Flanders  and  hills  of  Gallipoli  for  the  preservation  of  the  Empire,  was  merely  an 
expression  of  that  magnificent  spirit  that  has  made  them  and  their  forefathers 
architects  and  builders  of  that  portion  of  the  great  Empire  which  is  growing  up 
under  the  Southern  Cross. 

Queensland — now  popularly  known  as  the  "  Queen  State  of  the  Commonwealth  " 
— might  be  truly  described  in  the  words  of  the  Patriarch  as  "  A  land  of  promise. 
....  A  goodly  land.  ...  A  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  A  land  of  wheat 
and  of  barley.  ...  A  land  of  vines  and  fig-trees  and  pomegranates  ;  whose  stones 
are  made  of  iron  and  out  of  whose  hills  you  may  dig  brass.  .  .  .  Where  thy  flocks 
and  herds  multiply,  and  thy  silver  and  gold  is  multiplied,  and  everything  thou 
hast.  .  .  ." 

It  extends  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia  from  Point  Danger  to  Cape  York, 
a  distance  of  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles  and  over  eighteen  degrees  of 
latitude.  This  wonderful  territory  provides  a  range  of  climate  and  diversity  of 
jmperature  that  is,  perhaps,  equalled  by  few  countries.  Although  among  the 
youngest  of  all  the  States  to-day,  it  ranks  third  in  population,  and  is  surpassing 
rich  in  mineral  and  other  natural  resources. 

Filled  with  that  fine  spirit  of  adventure  and  daring  that  distinguishes  the  race, 
the  early  pioneers  followed  quickly  on  the  heels  of  the  explorers.  Pastoralist  and 
razier  followed  the  setting  sun  into  the  West  in  search  of  rich  pastures  for  their 
locks  and  herds.  The  miner,  with  his  prospecting  dish  and  shovel,  scoured  the  hills 
id  valleys  for  rich  and  rare  metals  and  precious  stones,  whilst  the  agriculturist 
id  dairyman,  uncurbed  in  their  choice,  sought  out  the  fertile  valleys  and  table- 
mds  in  which  to  pursue  their  callings. 

It  must  ever  remain  a  source  of  regret  that  the  thrilling  adventures  of  the  early 
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explorers,  prospectors,  and  pioneers  have  not  been  made  a  theme  of  national  life 
and  colour  by  our  best  Australian  artists  and  writers  of  fiction.  To  the  bold 
adventurous  exploits  of  the  brave  early  settlers  we  are  largely  indebted  for 
the  map  of  Queensland  as  it  is  to-day.  It  is  they  who  located  and  measured  our 
mountains,  traced  our  rivers  and  watercourses  to  their  source — who  searched 
out  our  fertile  areas  and  rich  pasture-lands,  and  marked  out  the  hills  and  valleys 
streaked  with  precious  metal — often  in  the  face  of  privation,  and  even  death  itself. 
As  the  reports  of  the  discovery  of  new  and  surpassingly  rich  territory  spread 
throughout  Australia,  the  more  daring  and  adventurous,  regardless  of  distance  or 
danger,  hastened  to  share  in  its  exploitation. 

The  discovery  of  artesian  water  in  the  centre  of  Queensland  proved  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  industry.  The  artesian  area  in  Queensland  is  estimated  to  be  326,872 
square  miles,  representing  more  than  56  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  State. 
Geologists  affirm  the  artesian  basin  marks  the  position  of  the  old  cretaceous  sea 
which  originally  connected  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  with  the  Great  Australian 
Bight  and  divided  Australia  into  two  islands.  It  may  be  that  one  day  a  canal 
will  take  its  place.  Some  1,400  bores  have  been  sunk  at  a  cost  approximating 
£2,000,000  ;  the  aggregate  length  of  bores  drilled  is  1,500,000  feet,  or  300  miles. 

While  the  privations  and  hardships  of  primitive  days  associated  with  the  life 
of  the  pioneer  dairyman  and  agriculturist  have  not  been  altogether  eliminated, 
much  has  been  done  during  the  last  twenty  years  to  lessen  the  struggle.  Improved 
transport  facilities  have  been  provided,  and  substantial  financial  assistance  is 
extended  by  the  Government  to  the  lion-hearted  men  and  women  who,  with  limited 
means  and  dauntless  courage,  undertake  to  subdue  the  wilderness  or  hew  their  way 
into  primeval  forests  to  build  homes  for  themselves  and  families. 

The  State  Agricultural  Bank,  which  advances  up  to  £1,250  for  stock  and  improve- 
ments, has  played  an  important  part  in  this  respect,  and  enabled  the  selector  to  effect 
improvements  necessary  to  bring  his  farm  to  the  producing  stage  sooner  than  he 
could  if  restricted  to  his  own  limited  means.  It  has  also  enabled  him  to  replace 
the  old  slab-walled  house  covered  with  bark  with  a  comfortable  home.  The 
State  has  also  provided  funds  to  assist  co-operators  at  the  rate  of  £  for  £  in  the 
erection  of  their  own  cheese  and  butter  factories,  and  dry  and  condensed  milk 
factories,  as  well  as  silos  and  bacon  factories.  Scientists  and  experts  in 
agriculture  employed  by  the  State  are  placed  at  the  service  of  the  industry 
in  chemistry,  entomology,  botany,  herd-testing  for  butter  fat,  wheat,  fruit, 
cotton-growing,  and  poultry-raising.  An  agricultural  college  is  provided  for 
training  students  in  scientific  agriculture  and  dairying,  while  scattered  throughout 
the  State  are  a  number  of  State  farms  and  experimental  plots  for  the  testing  of 
soil  and  crops. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  in  recent  years,  and  with  excellent  results, 
to  the  selection,  hybridisation,  and  breeding  of  wheat,  having  regard  to  the  yield, 
flour  production,  and  rust-  and  drought-resisting  qualities. 

Although  sugar-cane  was  grown  in  Queensland  from  its  early  settlement,  it  was 
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not  until  the  industry  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  United  States  became  disorganised, 
owing  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  that  its  cultivation  was  entered  upon  for  its  sugar 
value  by  a  few  enterprising  planters  who  had  left  these  countries  and  obtained  from 
the  Queensland  Government  land  concessions  and  a  permit  to  import  and  employ 
Pacific  Island  labour.  To  them  Queensland  is  indebted  for  what  is  to-day  the 
wealthiest  branch  of  her  agricultural  industry.  From  them,  too,  the  industry 
inherited  the  later  vicissitudes  which  threatened  its  annihilation  and  Queensland 
itself  one  of  the  blackest  slanders  in  its  history.  For,  with  the  industry,  was 
incorporated  the  theory  that  it  could  only  be  carried  on  successfully  on  large 
plantations  with  gangs  of  coloured  labour,  as  white  men  could  not  work  and  live 
in  the  climate.  Upon  their  traditions  and  personal  interest  it  was  probably  a 
perfectly  honourable  expression  of  their  views,  but  the  people  of  Queensland  grew 
restive  as  the  importation  of  Polynesians  increased,  and  rumours  gained  currency 
of  their  ill-treatment  in  the  fields  and  recruiting-grounds. 

Protests  were  made  in  the  Press  and  Parliament  against  "  black-birding  "  and 
slave  traffic,  and  Parliament  was  finally  forced  to  consider  means  of  restricting  the 
traffic  of  coloured  labour.  As  a  result  black  labour  became  comparatively  costly, 
and  planters  were  forced  to  employ  a  proportion  of  white  men  to  assist  in  their 
operations.  A  number  of  these  white  men  in  turn  became  small  sugar  farmers,  and 
in  so  doing  demonstrated  beyond  all  possible  doubt  the  practicability  of  the  industry 
being  worked  by  Europeans. 

As  a  consequence  the  Government  decided  to  advance  money  to  groups  of 
growers  to  erect  co-operative  sugar-mills  for  the  treatment  of  their  own  cane,  which 
resulted  in  largely  increasing  the  number  of  growers  and  the  expansion  of  the 
industry.  About  this  time  The  Times  sent  a  Special  Commission  to  Queensland  to 
inquire  into  the  sugar  industry.  Miss  Flora  Shaw,  now  Lady  Lugard,  who  evidently 
visualised  the  state  of  the  industry  better  than  the  planters  themselves,  in  her  Report 
said  :  "  Even  the  sugar  industry  appeared,  as  a  whole,  to  be  unconscious  of  the 
result  of  the  reorganisation  through  which  it  has  passed,  and  lies,  as  it  were,  still 
asleep  in  the  dawn  of  its  own  prosperity."  Among  the  first  acts,  which  have  now 
become  historical,  of  the  Federal  Government  was  the  passing  of  legislation  prohibiting 
the  further  importation  of  Polynesian  labour,  and  fixing  a  period  (sufficiently  long 
for  the  necessary  reorganisation)  when  those  in  the  State  must  be  deported. 
As  compensation  to  planters,  a  sugar  bounty  (since  removed)  for  all  sugar  made 
or  grown  by  white  labour  was  granted.  This  gave  new  impetus  to  the  industry 
id  led  to  an  increased  demand  for  sugar-lands  by  small  growers,  which  resulted 
in  the  subdivision  of  big  plantations  and  a  large  increase  in  the  settlement  of 
European  cultivators. 

The  expansion  of  the  central  sugar-mills  system,  the  establishment  of  the  State 
sugar  experimental  station,  have  proved  of  great  value  to  the  industry.  Not  only 
ive  improved  mechanical  appliances  been  installed  for  reducing  the  cost  of  pro- 
luction  in  the  mill  and  in  the  field,  but  sugar-cane  is  tested  for  its  quantity  and 
quality  in  sugar  value.  Considerable  attention  has  also  been  given  to  diseases 
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in  plants  and  to  improved  cultivation,  which  has  resulted  in  increased  production. 
The  industry,  having  been  assigned  a  national  policy  which  brought  to  it  the 
goodwill  of  all  Australia,  entered  upon  a  period  of  unprecedented  prosperity. 
Although  along  a  thousand  miles  of  the  coastline  there  are  many  large  areas  thickly 
settled  and  planted  with  sugar-cane,  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  tropical  lands 
awaiting  the  brains,  energy,  and  capital  of  Europeans  to  convert  them  into  as  many 
more  comfortable  and  prosperous  sugar  farms. 

Much  as  Queensland  owes  the  industry  for  the  wealth  it  has  brought  her, 
Australia  is  infinitely  greater  her  debtor  for  demonstrating  over  a  period  of  fifty 
years'  occupation  that  people  of  our  own  race  and  colour  can  occupy  the  tropics  and 
still  retain  their  health  and  vigour. 

The  early  struggle  to  maintain  a  white  Australia — by  many,  at  one  time,  thought 
to  be  merely  a  duel  between  the  employer  seeking  cheap  labour,  and  an  industrial 
hostility  to  an  unequal  and  degrading  competition  sought  to  be  imposed,  and  which 
later  became  the  battledore  and  shuttlecock  of  the  politicians — has  now  become  a 
settled  conviction,  born  of  experience  and  much  heart-searching  by  all  Australia. 
Australian  statesmen  and  men  of  affairs  alike  see  that  the  fundamental  difference  of 
standards  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  races  are  prime  causes  for  keeping  Australia 
white.  Ethically  and  economically  this  is  sound,  for  the  mingling  of  the  races  under 
such  circumstances  must  inevitably  reduce  the  higher  to  the  lower,  or  near  the  lower 
level,  and  thus  endanger  racial  purity.  In  arriving  at  a  decision  fraught  with  such 
consequences,  Australia  was  not  unmindful  of  its  numerical  weakness  if  challenged 
by  the  hordes  of  the  East.  Although  certain  of  the  Asiatic  countries  abhor  the 
thought  of  mixing  the  races  as  much  as  the  people  of  Australia,  they  nevertheless 
look  with  envious  eyes  at  this  great  rich  continent,  and  resent  the  policy  of  isolation 
so  tenaciously  adhered  to  by  Australians.  Conscious  of  the  danger,  but  more  fearful 
still  of  proving  unworthy  of  the  God-given  heritage  entrusted  to  them,  this  small 
garrison  in  the  Southern  Seas  are  resolved  to  defend  this  outpost  of  the  East, 
believing  tens  of  millions  of  their  own  kith  and  kin  are  destined  to  occupy  it  in 
generations  to  come.  Their  attitude  is  fittingly  expressed  in  the  inspiring  words 
written  of  Queensland  by  Kipling  : 

"  The  northern  strip  beneath  the  southern  skies 
I  build  a  Nation  for  an  Empire's  need ; 
Suffer  a  little,  and  my  land  shall  rise 
Queen  over  lands,  indeed." 

At  present  less  than  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  white  population  of  the  earth 
live  south  of  the  Equator.  This  fact,  combined  with  the  distribution  of  disturbing 
mandates,  intensifies  the  growing  Pacific  problems,  and  must  surely  arrest  the 
attention  of  American  and  British  statesmen,  and  impress  them  with  the  necessity  of 
strengthening  its  outposts  if  they  mean  to  maintain  the  future  control  of  the  Pacific. 
The  question  is  whether  its  vulnerability  is  fully  appreciated,  and,  if  so,  whether  the 
countries  most  concerned  are  ready  to  consider  the  problem  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
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with  a  view  to  making  a  pronouncement  that  may  prove  of  some  practical  value. 
Australia,  in  terms  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  has  announced  her  determination  ; 
it  remains  for  Great  Britain  no  less  than  the  United  States  of  America,  as  well 
as  Canada,  to  say  whether  their  aims  and  aspirations  in  regard  to  this  great  question 
harmonise  with  those  of  Australia.  Nothing  can  jeopardise  this  question  so  much  as 
indecision  and  delay.  Whatever  is  going  to  be  done  should  be  done  now. 

In  his  Jubilee  Ode,  written  ten  years  ago,  the  Queensland  poet,  Essex  Evans, 
sounded  a  warning  note  in  these  words  : 

"  What  though  thy  sons  be  strong  and  tall, 
Fearless  of  mood  and  danger's  call ; 
And  these,  thy  daughters,  fair  of  face, 
With  hearts  to  dare  whate'er  befall — 
Tall  goddesses  and  queens  of  grace — 
Fill  up  thy  frontiers  ;  man  the  gate 
Before  too  late. 

"  Sit  thou  no  more  inert  of  fame, 
But  let  the  wide  world  hear  thy  name  ; 
See  where  thy  realms  spread  line  on  line — 
Thy  empty  realms  that  cry  in  shame 
For  hands  to  make  them  doubly  thine  ! 
Fill  up  thy  frontiers  ;   man  the  gate 
Before  too  late." 

Queensland,  in  order  to  reduce  the  temptation  from  without  and  lessen  the 
danger  within, is  sparing  no  effort  to  populate  the  north;  but  the  measure  of  its  success 
will  depend  as  much  upon  the  support  it  receives  from  the  investing  public  and  public 
men,  as  their  dissipation  of  the  old-time  prejudices  regarding  the  climate,  and  making 
known  its  great  natural  wealth  and  tropical  grandeur. 

To  the  thirst  for  gold,  still  unquenched,  must  be  given  a  considerable  share  of  the 
credit  of  the  early  settlement  and  development  of  the  State.  Alone,  or  with  a  mate, 
xounted  or  on  foot,  prospectors  sought  untrodden  ground,  and  with  unwearying 
itience  and  industry  searched  the  gorges  and  scaled  the  mountain  peaks,  seeking 
the  precious  metal.  In  turn  he  became  fossicker  and  prospector  in  the  hope  of 
sne  day  striking  it  rich  and  retiring.  Some  fell  by  the  way,  but  the  discovery  of  a 
rich  pocket  or  a  good  crushing  never  allowed  the  interest  to  flag  or  the  ranks  to  thin. 

Although  the  fringe  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  State  has  been  barely  touched, 
over  £130,000,000  worth  of  gold,  minerals,  and  precious  stones  has  been  produced. 
The  largest  nugget  found  was  at  Gympie  ;  it  weighed  one  thousand  ounces  and 
sras  worth  £3,675.  The  value  of  gold  and  other  metal  produced  at  Mount  Morgan, 
said  to  be  the  greatest  mine  in  the  world  (King  Solomon's  Mines  of  course  excepted), 
to  date  is  £25,000,000,  almost  half  of  Queensland's  Public  Debt,  and  yet  there  are 
those  who  ask  if  a  margin  of  security  remains  when  a  loan  for  developmental 
purposes  is  wanted.  Mount  Morgan  employs  1,670  men,  and  up  to  the  end  of  last 
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year  had  declared  and  paid  to  its  fortunate  shareholders  dividends  to  the  value  of 
£9,200,000. 

At  Roma,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  while  boring  for  petroleum  oil,  a  flow 
of  gas  estimated  at  ten  million  feet  was  struck,  with  an  illuminating  value  of  twenty- 
four  candle-power.  On  analysis,  it  was  found  that  the  escaping  gas  was  throwing 
into  the  air  two  thousand  five  hundred  gallons  of  petroleum  oil  daily.  Although  a 
handsome  return  could  be  obtained  by  extracting  the  oil,  on  the  advice  of  experts 
the  Government  are  proposing  to  shut  the  gas  off  and  continue  boring  for  oil  which 
is  believed  to  exist. 

The  State  has  accepted  the  full  responsibility  of  education,  which  is  entirely 
free  and  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  years.  The  system 
falls  into  three  natural  divisions :  primary,  secondary,  and  university.  All  primary 
schools  have  the  same  curriculum,  but  for  administrative  purposes  are  classed 
according  to  size  as  Rural,  Provisional,  and  State. 

Scholarships  from  the  secondary  schools  for  the  State  University  are  granted 
tenable  for  three  years,  with  a  living  allowance  up  to  £52  per  annum. 

Owing  to  increased  facilities  and  population,  the  Education  Vote  has  jumped 
from  £395,000  to  over  a  million  and  a  quarter  pounds  in  the  last  ten  years,  but  the 
result  is  that  Queensland,  which  was  the  lowest  fifty  years  ago,  having  only  5,160 
in  ten  thousand  children  of  school  age  that  could  read  and  write,  now  holds  first 
place  of  all  the  States  with  9,269  per  ten  thousand. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  transfer  to  the  theatre  of  war  of  a  large  percentage  of 
the  man  and  money  power  of  the  State,  paralysed  for  a  time  all  development  that 
really  counted  in  a  young  country.  To  keep  the  wheels  of  industry  going,  and 
produce  foodstuffs  and  material  for  the  Allied  Armies,  and  be  in  a  position  to  help  the 
boys  on  their  return,  was  the  central  thought  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people 
during  those  tragic  five  years.  Foreseeing  a  probable  change  of  outlook  in  the  men 
returning,  and  having  a  desire  to  recognise  the  sacrifices  made  by  those  who  valiantly 
offered  their  services  in  the  hour  of  their  country's  need,  the  Government,  encouraged 
by  all  sections  of  the  community,  gave  early  attention  to  the  post-war  problems 
that  might  arise.  The  dominating  consideration  was  not  how  the  obligations  might 
be  grudgingly  made,  but  how  to  fairly  and  efficiently  compass  reconstruction,  having 
due  regard  to  the  sacrifices  endured  by  the  men,  and  the  capacity  of  the  taxpayer 
to  bear  the  burden.  Special  legislation  was  passed  by  Parliament  authorising  the 
Government  to  reserve  areas  of  Crown  land,  and  to  purchase  by  private  contract, 
or,  where  necessary,  compulsorily  resume  privately  owned  land  exclusively  for  the 
erection  of  soldiers'  homes  and  the  settlement  of  soldiers  in  agricultural  and  other 
allied  callings.  Power  was  also  taken  under  the  Act  for  the  Governor  in  Council 
to  extend  its  benefit  to  members  of  the  British  Imperial  Forces  and  other  Allied 
Armies. 

Authority  was  also  given  empowering  the  Government  to  expend  outright  the 
sum  of  £625  for  the  erection  or  purchase  of  a  soldier's  home  and  to  improve  and 
equip  soldieri'  farms  on  exceptionally  liberal  terms.  Also  for  the  Agricultural  Bank 
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to  advance  a  further  £575  to  effect  such  other  improvements  as  might  be 
approved.  Parliamentary  authority  was  also  obtained  for  the  construction  of  branch 
railways  to  give  access  to  group  areas,  and  the  making  of  necessary  roads.  A 
Central  Labour  Bureau,  linked  up  with  eighty-five  Labour  Exchanges  in  different 
parts  of  the  State,  was  established,  which  enabled  the  Director  of  Labour,  by  a 
complete  system  of  registration  and  classification  of  the  vacancies  throughout  the 
State,  and  the  capabilities  and  callings  of  those  seeking  employment,  to  bring  the 
man  and  his  job  together.  Additional  accommodation  and  staff  were  provided  at 
technical  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  young  or  injured  men  taking  up  vocations. 

A  War  Council  established  with  branches  throughout  the  State,  having  several 
committees,  performed  useful  services  for  the  soldier,  besides  keeping  the  different 
State"  Offices  advised  of  the  local  and  pressing  needs  of  the  returned  men  in  their 
districts.  Twenty-one  areas,  carefully  chosen  for  general  suitability,  have  been 
reserved  for  the  establishment  of  Soldier  Agricultural  Group  Settlements,  and 
seven  reservations  for  the  erection  of  soldiers'  homes  in  town  and  suburban  areas 
under  the  Act,  which,  according  to  latest  official  figures,  is  credited  with  providing 
farms  and  homes  for  the  families  of  several  thousands  of  ex-Service  men. 

Representatives  of  Great  Britain  and  other  Dominions  and  of  almost  every 
trade  and  calling  are  found  in  the  various  groups. 

During  a  visit  to  one  of  the  settlements  just  before  leaving  Queensland,  a 
grower,  with  a  pretty  little  house  and  well-laid-out  grounds — an  English  carpenter 
before  the  war — stated  that  he  had  only  been  nineteen  months  in  occupation, 
that  he  had  taken  £500  for  his  first  crop  of  pineapples,  and  hoped  in  time  to 
double  that  amount. 

By  the  last  mail  I  received  a  letter  from  the  chairman  of  directors  of  the  Roma 
Butter  Factory,  which  stated  that  among  many  hundreds  of  cheques  paid  to  cream 
suppliers  the  previous  month  the  largest  cheque  (£100)  went  to  one  of  the  soldier 
settlers  on  Mount  Hutton.     Less  than  three  years  ago  the  property  on  which  this 
I  group  is  settled  was  a  cattle-station  comprising  320,000  acres,  with  scarcely  a  dozen 
i|  people  inhabiting  it.     The  magnificent  spirit  shown  by  the  men  returning  to  civil 
life  augured  well,  not    alone    for    their   own    future,    but    that    of   the    country, 
cperience  gained  in  the  war  appeared  not  only  to  have  widened  their  outlook  but, 
possible,  inspired  them  with  added  grit  and  greater  determination  in  the  discharge 
their  duties  as  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Like  other  countries,  Queensland  has  its  share  of  city  dwellers,  but  on  its  present- 
ly population  it  is  large  enough  in  area  to  provide  approximately  600  acres  of  land 
each  man,  woman,  and  child  within  its  borders.     That  there  is  ample  room  for 
lore  people  in  Queensland  cannot  be  doubted.     Indeed,  an  increased  population 
i  necessary  as  much  for  its  development  as  its  safety.     Being  fully  persuaded  of  this 
id  confident  that  the  land  requirements  of  the  Australian  soldier  can  be  met,  and 
lore,  the  Government  is  seeking  financial  assistance  to  enable  it  to  make  available 
overseas  settlement  over  three  million  acres  in  the  Dawson-Burnett  district. 
The  surveys  of  the  necessary  railways  to  give  access  to  the  Ports  of  Gladstone, 
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Maryborough,  Rockhampton,  and  Brisbane  from  this  area  are  completed.  If  carried 
out  in  its  entirety,  the  proposal  will  include  a  large  irrigation  scheme  so  that  blocks 
for  anything  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  families  would  be  provided.  The  type 
needed  most  for  colonisation  of  this  character  are  those  having  still  the  vigour  of 
manhood  and  imbued  with  the  pioneering  spirit  and  possessing  a  certain  amount  of 
capital — men  who  will  fit  themselves  to  their  jobs  and  have  the  grit  and  ability  to 
stick  it  out  instead  of  looking  for  Government  positions.  There  are  large  numbers 
in  this  country  waiting  since  the  war  for  something  to  turn  up,  possessing  the 
necessary  means  and  requisite  qualifications,  who,  if  they  realised  the  scope  and 
opportunity  assured  their  capital  and  enterprise  in  Queensland,  would  not  hesitate  to 
break  with  old  ties  and  traditions  and  commence  life  in  a  new  country  where  a 
competence  and  an  Empire's  work  may  at  one  and  the  same  time  be  achieved. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  we  have  had  a  very  lucid  and 
graphic  description  of  Queensland,  but,  before  referring  to  any  of  the  topics  raised  in  the 
paper,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  great  work  done  by  Mr.  Hunter  himself  in  settling 
so  many  ex-soldiers  upon  the  land.  In  one  of  the  pictures  thrown  on  the  screen,  I  noticed 
the  figure  of  Mr.  Hunter,  who  is  very  appropriately  placed  amongst  those  whom  he  has 
assisted  so  much.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  of  the  great  progress  which  has  been  made  by 
these  settlers  in  adding  to  the  resources  of  life  and  in  the  direction  of  making  themselves 
permanent  settlers  in  a  fruitful  land.  It  is  not  only  a  fruitful  land,  but  a  land  remarkable 
for  its  picturesqneness.  It  is  interesting  to  remark  the  extraordinarily  different  varieties  of 
scenery  in  that  country— say,  for  instance,  in  the  different  islands  between  the  Great  Barrier 
Reef  and  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  lands  of  the  coast,  the  mountains  running  in  a  long 
chain  parallel  with  the  coast  and  the  far-stretching  plains  of  the  back  country,  with  a  vegetation 
vastly  differing,  in  each  instance.  I  am  reminded  that  Queensland  as  a  state  is  only  a  year 
older  than  myself,  and  what  much  better  use  it  has  made  of  its  time  than  I  have.  I  think 
one  must  be  struck  with  the  great  wisdom  and  foresight  of  those  who,  some  sixty-two  years 
ago,  laid  down  the  rules  and  regulations  by  which  that  country  or  colony  should  be  administered. 
Mr.  Hunter  has  spoken  of  those  wise  political  leaders  in  the  early  days,  and  told  us  how 
they  managed  to  frame  a  structure  which  has  developed  into  one  of  the  richest  possessions 
of  the  Crown  at  the  present  time.  Among  other  matters,  he  referred  to  the  artesian  water 
supply.  No  doubt  Queensland  is  extraordinarily  fortunate  in  that  respect.  He  attributes  its 
origin,  apparently,  to  the  sea  having  at  a  former  time  divided  the  continent.  The  theory 
that  the  wells  are  due  to  the  percolation  of  rain  through  the  soil  of  the  high  Coastal  Range 
seems  to  be  the  most  probable  source  of  origin  in  my  opinion.  There  are  other  theories  as  to 
its  origin,  but  whatever  one  may  think  of  them,  there  can  be  no  question  that  these  artesian 
wells  are  a  tremendous  asset  to  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  interests  of  Queensland.  It 
is  wonderful,  these  waters  at  times  bursting  forth  in  high  fountains  at  a  very  high  temperature — 
so  high  that  I  believe  you  may  almost  boil  an  egg  in  them. 

One  great  topic  which  always  interests  everybody  is  the  question  of  a  White  Australia. 
I  have  been  too  long  away  from  Australia  to  give  any  opinion  on  the  subject  that  would 
be  of  value,  but  I  believe  the  white  man  can  work  perfectly  well  right  up  in  the  tropics.  I  say 
that  with  this  qualification — I  do  not  know  whether  the  white  woman  and  her  children 
can  live  there  quite  so  well.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  white  man's  problem  might  be 
solved  with  improved  sanitary  and  other  measures,  but  in  the  words  of  Essex  Evans,  quoted  by 
Mr.  Hunter,  "  you  must  man  the  gate  before  too  late."  I  think  Mr.  Hunter  too  said  that  it  was 
essential  for  the  safety  of  Australia  that  this  problem  should  be  settled.  In  my  opinion  it 
might  be  more  quickly  settled  if  the  State  did  lees  in  Australia  and  allowed  the  private  individual 
to  develop  the  country  and  invest  his  capital,  thus  inducing,  as  I  think,  a  greater  influx 
of  the  white  population  into  the  state.  I  may  be  quite  wrong,  but  I  remember,  when  I 
was  there,  talking  to  one  of  our  chief  railway  managers — a  very  capable  man,  who  after- 
wards became  head  manager  of  the  Midland  Railway  in  this  country,  and  who  said  to  me, 
"  if  only  private  enterprise  were  allowed  a  free  hand  to  develop  the  railway  system,  yon 
would  have  had  a  whole  network  of  railways  spreading  all  over  the  country,  instead 
having  to  wait  for  the  State  to  determine  what  railways  should  be  built."  The  State 
done  wonders  in  the  way  of  building  in  Queensland — that  I  do  not  deny ;  but  I  believe 
there  would  have  been  far  greater  development  had  private  enterprise  been  allowed  to  build 
railways  at  its  own  risk.  Of  course,  this  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  it  is  a  very  important 
question  whether  the  safe-guarding  of  a  White  Australia  does  not  want  quickening  up  a  bit. 
Time  passes,  and  Australia  must  remember  that  there  are  covetous  Asiatic  eyes  gazing  at 
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her  empty  lands.  As  regards  the  aborigines,  whilst  I  was  Governor  we  started  reserves 
so  as  to  preserve  from  extinction  that  not  altogether  happy  people.  You  must  not  think 
that,  although  they  do  not  look  very  intelligent,  they  are  altogether  without  intelligence. 
For  one  thing  they  are  extraordinarily  good  mimics.  Many  of  them  are  people  of  fine  physique. 
In  the  early  days  they  had  a  very  rough  time,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  the  Government 
adopted  my  views  on  this  question,  and  to-day  I  happen  to  have  a  missionary  pamphlet 
from  the  Anglican  Church  in  North  Queensland,  regarding  one  of  the  main  stations,  which 
states  that  in  the  last  five  years,  instead  of  being  on  the  decrease,  the  births  among  the 
aborigines  there  have  exceeded  the  deaths  by  a  considerable  number.  This  showed  what  could 
be  done  to  preserve  these  people  from  extinction,  and  I  am  glad  to  think  that,  following 
Queensland's  example,  Western  Australia  is  also  establishing  reserves  for  the  aborigines. 

Lady  GOOLD-ADAMS  thanked  Mr.  Hunter  for  his  extremely  interesting  paper,  and  said 
that  one  could  not  travel  much  in  Queensland,  as  she  had  done,  without  being  struck  with 
its  wonderful  possibilities.  If  Northern  Australia  was  to  be  developed  under  the  White 
Australia  policy,  she  believed  that  one  of  the  most  essential  points  to  be  considered  was  the 
welfare  of  the  women  and  children,  and  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  their 
well-being  if  cheap  transport  could  be  introduced,  so  that  they  could  be  assured  of  having 
a  complete  change  to  a  more  invigorating  climate  at  least  every  two  years  or,  better  still, 
annually.  The  men  do  not  feel  the  heat  to  the  same  extent,  as  they  are  out  all  day  taking 
exercise  and  keeping  in  good  condition,  whilst  the  women  remain  within  their  four  walls, 
struggling  with  the  domestic  difficulties  of  life  in  a  tropical  climate.  The  need  to  enliven 
the  monotony  of  their  existences  could  be  assisted  by  the  telephone  becoming  cheaper  and 
more  generally  installed,  and  also,  some  of  their  anxieties  would  be  overcome  were  there 
a  doctor  or  a  Bush  nurse  available,  and  a  supply  of  milk  obtainable  for  the  children.  It 
was,  she  said,  a  wonderful  country,  with  all  its  possibilities  of  future  development,  and  the 
question  of  the  artesian  water  supply  to  which  Mr.  Hunter  and  Lord  Lamington  had  re- 
ferred was  of  paramount  importance,  for  in  the  artesian  belt  were  some  of  the  best  grass 
lands  of  Australia.  She  greatly  hoped  that  the  tests  and  investigations  at  present  being 
made  would  prove  that  the  subterranean  supply  was  net  being  drained  off  more  quickly 
than  the  replenishment  could  take  place  by  the  percolation  of  water  coming  from  the 
catchment  area  of  the  higher  ground.  She  noticed  that  Mr.  Hunter  had  made  no  reference 
to  the  Blair  Athol  coal-mine,  which  might  prove  a  great  asset  in  the  future  development 
of  the  country.  In  years  to  come,  if  the  population  warranted  the  capital  outlay,  electricity 
might  be  generated  at  the  pit  head,  for  distribution  within  a  radius  of  several  hundred  miles 
for  industrial  and  other  purposes.  "Imperially  and  commercially  it  would  be  very  desirable 
if  a  regular  service  could  be  established  with  Canada,  so  that  Canadian  pulp  and  paper 
could  be  brought  in,  and  Queensland  wool  and  other  products  might  find  a  new  market  for 
manufacture  and  distribution  amongst  the  greater  population  of  the  American  continent. 

Viscount  NOVAR,  G.C.M.G.,  said  they  had  been  fortunate  in  hearing  the  addresses  not 
only  of  Lady  Goold- Adams,  who  had  travelled  through  the  whole  of  Queensland  over  and 
over  again,  but  of  Lord  Lamington,  who  had  never  lost  his  interest  in  that  country,  and 
also  of  Mr.  Hunter,  one  of  the  more  distinguished  ministers  of  recent  years  in  Queensland, 
*Fho  had  had  unrivalled  experience  in  dealing  with  land  and  varied  experience  in  adminis- 
-ition.  Lady  Novar  and  himself  received  every  attention  and  much  cordiality  from  the 
lole  community  of  Queensland,  dating  back  to  1914,  when  they  occupied  Government 
louse,  where  he  met  Sir  William  McGregor,  and  later  on  Sir  H.  Goold-Adams  and  Lady 
"  oold-Adams.  As  had  been  said,  they  found  the  country  being  rapidly  developed  with 
aall  farms  producing  everything  from  the  olive  and  the  pineapple  to  make  and  potatoes. 
le  hoped  he  should  not  be  misunderstood  when  he  said  that  the  climate  at  times  and  in 
ome  places  was  rather  warm.  But  he  did  know  that  the  climate  of  Queensland  was  a 
3,utiful  climate  taken  on  the  whole.  Lady  Goold-Adams  had  made  a  great  point  about 
need  for  communication.  In  that  he  agreed,  and  he  thought  that,  with  good  housing, 
the  crux  of  the  problem  for  the  white  race.  Indeed,  he  thought  the  white  race  would 
far  in  the  tropics,  given  good  housing,  labour-saving  machinery,  and  plenty  of  cheap 
3mmunication.  With  railway  extension  there  would  be  rapid  settlement,  and  he  was  glad 
-  think  that  agricultural  banks  were  keeping  step  with  co-operative  creameries  and  canneries, 
nere  was  a  large  area  of  the  richest  land  suitable  for  small  farms.  Australia  had  rather 
tecialised  in  capital  cities,  and  the  promotion  of  small  farms  might  be  regarded  as  affording 
ie  surest  basis  for  stable  society.  The  five  millions  of  people  in  Australia  were  a  small 
ody  to  have  and  to  hold  three  million  square  miles,  which  could  just  as  easily  contain  fifty 
lillions,  and  more,  in  equal  prosperity.  Security  depended  on  numbers  as  well  as  upon 
lie  energy  and  public  spirit  of  the  population.  There  would  always  be  rivalry  between 
adividualisni  and  collectivism.  It  was  a  healthy  rivalry,  and  he  believed  that  British 
3mm on  sense  would  find  the  golden  mean.  He  was  glad  to  see  the  great  progress  made 
the  conserving  of  the  forests  which  contained  such  an  infinite  variety  of  splendid  hardwood 
ies.  Our  experience  in  Queensland  (continued  Lord  Novar)  was  rounded  off  by  a  series 
farewells  from  many  old  friends,  official  and  unofficial,  immediately  following  the  Prince 
Wales'  departure.  His  Royal  Highness  was  deeply  moved  by  his  reception  in  Australia,  which, 
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magnificent  in  the  atari,  grew  from  day  to  day  till  Queensland  struck  the  top  note  in  the 
last  great  welcome.  We  know  that  much  of  the  cordiality  and  affection  which  crept  into 
the  demonstration  was  due  to  the  Prince's  own  peculiar  charm.  We  know  it  was  evoked 
largely  by  his  friendliness,  by  his  own  sentiments  towards  the  people  of  Australia,  by  his 
very  real  delight  in  finding  himself  in  their  midst,  and  by  his  undisguised  admiration  for 
the  country.  But  there  was  more  in  it  than  all  that.  These  great  public  ovations  revealed 
a  wonderful  underlying  idealism  in  human  nature.  They  marked  the  uprising  of  those 
sentiments  of  love  of  country  and  loyalty  to  the  throne  which  are  latent  in  every  British 
heart,  and  they  brought  home  the  fact  that  though  all  our  energies  seem  devoted  to  busi- 
ness, though  our  thoughts  and  purposes  appear  directed  solely  to  material  ends,  and  though 
it  is  often  taken  for  granted  that  men  are  but  "  consumers "  and  "  producers,"  and  can 
only  be  reached  by  an  appeal  to  their  personal  interests,  yet,  after  all,  the  strongest  forces 
that  move  men's  hearts  are  idealistic  sentiments,  such  as  love  of  country,  pride  of  race, 
enthusiasm  for  national  ideals,  and  a  compelling  desire  to  give  personal  services  in  great 
causes.  It  was  this  innate  idealism  which  carried  the  Australian  Imperial  Forces  across  the 
seas  to  fight  for  Australia  and  the  Empire.  It  was  again  evoked  by  the  presence  of  the 
attractive  young  man  who  represented  that  ancient  institution  the  British  Monarchy,  which 
is  the  symbol  of  the  might  of  our  Empire,  the  link  that  binds  us  all  together,  and  the 
evidence  of  the  unity  that  makes  the  British  Empire  the  great  world  force  in  the  cause  of 
Liberty  and  Progress. 

Mr.  PERCY  HUNTER,  Director  of  Migration  and  Settlement  for  Australia,  remarked  that 
they  had  heard  an  extraordinarily  interesting  address.  It  was  not  altogether  its  own  fault 
that  Australia  had  not  a  larger  population,  though,  to  some  extent,  they  must  blame  them- 
selves. They  were  10,000  miles  from  the  big  population  nurseries,  and  this  made  difficulties ; 
but  though  there  had  been  excellent  attempts  to  establish  competent  assisted  migration 
schemes,  these  had  been  scattered  and  spasmodic.  It  was  true  they  had  magnificent  metro- 
politan cities  and  at  last  the  nucleus  of  a  great  people.  In  his  opinion,  Queensland  in 
the  near  future  would  take  rank  as  one  of  the  leading  states  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
in  fact  was  destined  to  be  one  of  the  great  countries  of  the  world.  It  had  boundless 
resources  in  iron,  copper,  and  coal,  and  an  illimitable  wealth  of  the  most  varied  agricultural 
and  pastoral  products.  It  was  more  sparsely  populated  than  some  other  states  at  the 
moment,  but  that  was  because  Queensland  began  later  and  was  farther  away  from  the 
ordinary  mail  routes.  They  were  now  just  beginning  an  Australian  movement  of  assisted 
migration  from  England.  The  great  statesman  who  at  present  led  their  destinies,  Mr. 
Hughes,  had  set  on  foot  a  movement  which  they  all  hoped  would  succeed  in  establishing 
a  continuous  stream  of  migration  to  their  shores.  The  various  states  had  handed  over  the 
work  of  administration  in  London  to  the  Australian  Government.  They  had  been  given 
every  encouragement  by  Agents-General  representing  the  various  states  here,  and  thus  had 
the  goodwill  both  of  the  States  Government  and  of  the  Federal  Government.  If  this  movement 
were  not  successful  now,  it  would  not  be  for  want  of  successful  official  launching,  and  while 
there  were  difficulties  in  the  way  they  trusted  that  the  movement  would  proceed  to  a 
successful  establishment,  resulting  in  a  continuous  Sow  of  the  population  so  vital  to  Australia. 
Since  the  movement  was  started,  no  ship  had  left  these  shores  which  had  not  ite  available 
space  full  of  settlers,  and  they  hoped  not  only  to  maintain  but  to  increase  that  record  so 
that  more  ships  would  be  necessary. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  McEwan  Hunter  for  his  address,  and  also  to  the  Chairman 
for  presiding. 

[Lady  Lugard,  who,  unfortunately,  was  unable  to  be  present,  wrote :  "  I  am  sure  Mr.  Hunter's 
paper  would  have  interested  me  for  I  remember  my  visit  to  Australia  very  vividly,  and  I  have 
never  lost  interest  in  the  progress  of  that  great  community." — EDD.  U.E.] 


FREEMASONRY. 
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Bart.,  K.C.,   being  appointed   Wardens.     The  Agents-General   for   Queensland    and    Tasini 
were  also  appointed   Officers  of  the  Lodge,  with   the   Rev.   Basil   G.    Bourchier,   Bro.   J. 
Maynard,   Bro.    Hubert   B.    Graham,   and   Bro.   Arthur  Ross.      There   are   now  three   Lodg 
in  connection  with  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  namely  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  Lodge,  No. 
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Treasurer  of  the  New  Mark  Lodge  is  Bro.  Robert  a  Ababrelton,  F.R.G.S.,  who  is  also  actii 
as  its  Secretary. 
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By  Sir  FRANCIS  FULLER,  K.B.E.,  C.M.G.,  late  Chief  Commissioner  of  Ashanti. 

[The  Chairman,  in  introducing  Sir  Francis  Fuller,  spoke  of  his  distinguished 
record  as  an  African  Administrator  and  his  qualifications  to  deal  with  the  subject 
of  the  address.] 

IT  is  my  pleasing  task  to  endeavour  to  entertain  you  during  a  short  hour  or  so 
with  the  outlines  of  the  history  of  that  small  and  little-known  Dependency  of  the 
Crown  called  Ashanti.  I  have  called  it  the  Komance  of  Ashanti,  because,  as  you 
will  hear,  the  period  of  two  hundred  years  which  my  survey  covers  will  be  found 
replete  with  adventure,  blood,  and  gold. 

The  origin  of  the  Ashantis  is  unknown  ;  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  by  tradition, 
the  first  tribe  that  gave  rise  to  the  nation  was  known  by  the  name  of  Amanse.    This 
tribe,  under  two  headmen,  about  the  year  1630,  induced  the  adjoining  tribes  to  join 
in  a  small  confederation,  which  adopted  the  name  of  Asante,  or,  as  we  now  call  it, 
Ashanti.    I  must  tell  you  that  all  these  tribes  were  then  under  the  great  Kingdom 
of  Denkera,  which  lay  to  the  south-west.     The  confederation   grew  apace,  and  the 
chief,  Oti  Akentin,  marched  north,  about  1665,  and  subjugated  several  clans  which 
were  henceforth  incorporated  into  the  confederation,  the  headquarters  of  which 
were  at  Kwaman,  the  place  which  eventually  became  Coomassie.     Oti  really  planted 
the  nucleus  from  which  sprang  the  Ashanti  nation.     He  was  succeeded  by  Obiri 
Teboa,  who  proved  yet  more  enterprising  and  successful.     At  his  death  the  chiefs 
limously  elected  his  nephew  to  succeed  him.    Now  this  nephew,  Osei  Kofi  by 
ime,  was  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  Denkera  at  the  time.      He  was  destined  to 
)me  the  first  real  king  of  the  Ashanti  Confederation,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty, 
[e  came  to  the  throne  about  the  year  1695.      But  before  I  proceed,  it  might  be  as 
rell  to  tell  you  of  some  of  the  more  important  Ashanti  customs,  so  as  to  enable  you 
follow  with  greater  ease  the  sequence  of  events.     First  of  all,  succession  among 
icse  people  was  and  still  is  matrilineal,  that  is  to  say,  position  and  property  does 
lot  descend  as  with  us  from  father  to  sons  and  daughters,  but  to  nephews  and  nieces, 
man's  heir  is  his  own  brother  or,  failing  him,  the  eldest  son  of  his  eldest  sister. 
Che  next  custom  of  which  I  wish  to  tell  you  concerns  the  establishment  of  "  stools." 
family,  when  influential  or  strong  enough,  will  establish  a  "  stool  "  (a  wooden 
it  of  various  designs),  which  is  entailed  on  the  head  of  the  family.    As  generations 
iss,  this  stool  becomes  the  tangible  emblem  of  the  family  fortunes,  and  represents 
the  living  the  terrestrial  abode  of  the  family  "  manes."    Libations  are  poured 
rer  it,  and  food  placed  near  it  at  stated   intervals  for   the   benefit  of   departed 
icestors.    From  a  family  stool  it  is  but  one  step  to  the  formation  of  a  stool  for  a 
eries  of  families ;   thence  to  a  tribal  stool,  and  so  up  the  scale  until  the  great 

*  Paper  read  (with  lantern  illustrations)  at  a  meeting  of  tJie  Royal  Colonial   Institute  held  at 
hoard  VII.  Rooms,  Hotel  Victoria,  on  Tuesday,  April  26,  1921,  atji  p.m..  Sir  George  Denton 
LC.M.G.,  in  the  Chair. 
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national  stool  is  reached.     I  now  come  to  the  all-important  custom  of  "  oaths." 
You  must  dismiss  from  your  minds  the  ordinary  signification  of  the  word  "  oath," 
connected  as  it  is  with  bad  language.     Oath  here  means  the  use  of  a  recognised 
name  or  sentence  against  another  person,  so  as  to  impose  upon  him  obligations  of 
attendance  at  a  trial,  or  obligations  of  performance.    In  other  words,  it  is  a  clever 
substitute,  among  an  illiterate  people,  for  our  system  of  written  summonses  to  appear 
before  a  court.     The  oath  carried  with  it  a  certain  fee,  which  had  to  be  paid  to 
the  court  by  the  loser.     Now  all  these  oaths  were  based  on  disasters.    Those  based 
on  national  disasters  could  on]y  be  tried   in  the  king's  court,  and  carried  with 
them  very  heavy  penalties,    even    unto    death    itself.     Three    oaths,  among  the 
Ashantis,  implied  the  death  penalty.    These  were  exclusively  the  king's  oaths, 
and  were  tantamount  to  cursing  the  king.      Next  in  importance  came  the  chiefs' 
oaths  in  order  of  their  respective  degrees,  down  to  the  family  fetish  oath.     If  a 
person  failed  to  answer  an  oath  (as  guilty  parties  often  did),  he  was  ipso  facto  found 
guilty  and  condemned  to  pay  the  fee  attached  to  the  oath,  plus  compensation  for 
the  offence.    Appeal  was  assured  by  the  loser  swearing  a  yet  more  important  oath, 
and  so  fond  were  the  Aabantis  of  litigation  that  at  times  a  man  would  curse 
the  king  (thereby    incurring   the   death    penalty),  but   by  so  doing,  leaving  the 
world,  knowing  that  he  had  placed  his  antagonist  in  the  awful  predicament  of 
returning  the  oath   (thus  forfeiting  his  life)  or  of  fulfilling  whatever  obligation 
had   been   imposed   upon   him   by  the   swearer.    Now   that   we   have   gained   a 
slight  insight  into   the  three  most  important  national   customs  of  the  Ashantis, 
we    will    revert    to    Obiri    Yeboa's    successor,    young    Osei    Kofi.    The    legend 
attached  to  Osei  Kofi's   birth   is   as   follows  :     Obiri   Yeboa   had   an   only  sister 
named  Manu.      Being  childless,   she  appealed  to  the  Fetish   Otutu  for  medicine, 
which  she  obtained,  and  in  due  course  gave  birth  to  a  son  who  received  the  surnai 
of  Otutu.      Hence  the  name  he  was  always  known  by,  "  Osei  Tutu."      This  was  tl 
youth  that  the  chiefs  of  the  confederation  elected  to  be  their  king.     On  receipt 
the  summons,  young  Osei  Tutu  hurried  away  from  Denkera,  taking  with  him,  it  ie 
said,  a  large  following  and  a  quantity  of  ammunition  obtained  from  the  Danes  on  tl 
coast.     On  the  journey  north  an  elephant  was  killed  by  the  party,  and  Osei  fashione 
himself  a  crown  out  of  the  hide.     This  became  the  crown  of  Ashanti,  and  was  woi 
by  every  king  on  his  enstoolment  down  to  Perempe,  the  last  of  the  kings,  in 
Osei  was  either  accompanied  or  shortly  afterwards  joined  by  a  celebrated  fetish  prie 
named  Anotchwi.    This  man,  who  must  have  been  a  remarkable  personality,  remain* 
the  king's  confidential  adviser  until  the  end.      On  ai rival  at  Kwaman,  the  he 
quarters  of  the  confederation,  he  planted  a  "  Kuma  "  tree  (hence  the  name  Coomassic 
meaning  "  under  the  Kuma  tree  ")  and  prophesied  that,  as  long  as  it  throve,  so  lor 
would  the  power  of  the  dynasty  endure,  and  when  it  fell  the  country  would  pass  int 
the  hands  of  the  white  man.    These  prophetic  words  proved  literally  true, 
then  decreed  that  all  the  stools  belonging  to  the  chiefs  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
war  should  be  destroyed  and  buried,  and  new  stools  made  so  as  to  efface  the  disg 
of  Obiri  Yeboa's  death.     As  an  example  he  himself  fashioned  a  new  stool  for 
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Tutu.     It  was  partially  covered  with  gold  leaf,  and  became  the  celebrated  "  golden 
stool  "  of  Ashanti.    The  young  king,  Osei  Tutu,  with  the  support  of  his  nobles,  sub- 
jugated various  northern  tribes.     These  conquered  tribes  were  given  full  rights  as 
Ashanti  citizens,  and  became  merged  in  the  confederation  in  consequence.     I  have 
already  told  you  that  these  tribes  were  subject  to  the  Denkeras.     Osei  Tutu,  however, 
was  determined  to  break  the  yoke  of  dependence,  and  taking  advantage  of  an  impudent 
demand  for  increased  tribute  by  the  king  of   Denkera,  he  declared  war  upon  that 
country.    By  a  ruse  he  inveigled  the  Denkeras  too  far  from  their  base,  and  completely 
routed  them.    He  followed  up  his  victory  with  an  attack  on  the  Denkera  capital,  which 
he  took  and  looted.     It  was  thus  he  came  into  possession  of  a  so-called  "  note,"  given 
to  the  Denkeras  by  the  Dutch  for  the  ground  on  which  the  latter  had  built  their  fort 
at  Elmina.    This  note  undertook  to  pay  rent  for  the  laud  in  question.      Thus  Osei 
Tutu  became  the  ground  landlord  of  Elmina  Castle  by  right  of  conquest.     This  is 
a  very  important  point,  and  one  which  I  wish  you  all  to  remember.      Osei  Tutu 
next  invaded  Akim,  a  country  to  the  south-east  of  Coomassie,  and  made  the  Akims 
tributary  to  his  stool.     It  may  be  of  interest  to  study  for  a  moment  the  fighting 
formation  of   the  Ashantis.     This   consisted   of   three    columns — central    (scouts, 
advance-guard,  main   body,  commander-in-chief,  carriers,  camp   followers,   and   a 
rear-guard  which  faced  in  the  opposite  direction  to   the  advancing  army) ;   the 
central   column  was  flanked  by  right  and   left  wings,  five  bodies  on   each   side. 
The  Ashantis  claim  that  this  formation  was  suggested  to  their  forbears  by  ants 
on  the  march.      Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  certainly  due  to  their  powers  of  com- 
bination that  gained  for  the  Ashantis  an  immense  superiority  over  their  neigh- 
JUTS,  and  raised  their  country  to  the  proud  position  of  the  paramount  power  among 
le  surrounding  States  for  a  period  of  200  years.    After  the  first  Akim  war,  the 
juntry  enjoyed  well-nigh  thirty  years  of  much-needed  rest,  during  which  time  the 
iternal  affairs  of  the  kingdom  were  modelled  and  placed  on  a  firm  basis.    Then  war 
jroke  out  again  with  the  Akims,  who  had  rebelled,  and  in  this  campaign  the  great 
)sei  Tutu  met  his  death.    He  was  ambushed  and  shot  while  crossing  a  river  in  his 
litter.    This  happened  on  a  Saturday,  and  Memenda  (or  Saturday)  became  the  great 
ith  of  Ashanti,  and  could  not  be  used  without   the   offender  incurring  the  death 
penalty.      Osei  Tutu  reigned  for  the  space  of  thirty-six  years,  from  1695  to  1731. 
le  will  not  allow  me  to  dwell  upon  any  but  the  most  illustrious  of  the  monarchs, 
I  pass  over  the  next  seventy-nine  years,  during  which  time  four  kings  reigned. 
In  1800  Osei  Kwamina,  surnamed  Bonsu  (the  whale),  and  generally  known  as 
)sei  Bonsu,  came  to  the  throne.    During  the  last  century  the  Kingdom  of  Ashanti 
id  expanded  and  included  all  the  country  now  known  as  Ashanti.    All  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes  without  exception  paid  tribute  to  the  all-powerful  court  of  Coomassie. 
And  now  came  the  first  clash  between  the  Ashantis  and  the  English.    Two  political 
$itives  from  Assin  had  fled  to  the  Coast.      The   Fanti  tribes  refused  to  deliver 
them  upon  Osei  Bonsu's  request,  so  the  latter  marched  an  army  down  and  besieged 
the  fort  at  Anamabo,  which  was  defended   by  white  officials,  and  a  glorious  fight 
ensued.     Glorious  for  both  sides,  for  neivher  could  claim  a  victory,  and  Lieut.-Colonel 
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Ellis's  account  of  the  struggle  in  his  "  History  of  the  Gold  Coast  "  is  well  worth  perusal. 
This  campaign  led  to  interminable  fighting  between  the  Ashantis  and  the  Coast 
tribes,  hostilities  that  only  ceased  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Ashanti  power  by  the 
late  Lord  (then  Sir  Garnet)  Wolseley  in  1874.  The  British  soon  realised  that  friendly 
relations  with  the  Ashantis  were  essential  for  the  welfare  and  development  of  the 
protectorates  on  the  Coast.  An  expedition  (consisting  of  Messrs.  James  Bowditch, 
Hutchinson,  and  Tedlie,  all  in  the  service  of  the  West  African  Company)  was  sent  up 
to  Coomassie  in  1817,  and  the  first  British  Consul  to  Ashanti  was  appointed  in  1819, 
Mr.  Joseph  Depuis.  Owing  to  differences  with  the  Governor  of  the  African  Company, 
Mr.  Hope  Smith,  Mr.  Depuis  did  not  reach  Coomassie  until  February  1820,  a  whole 
year  after  his  arrival  on  the  Coast.  He  met  with  a  hearty  welcome  by  the  king, 
whose  pride  had  been  gratified  by  the  appointment  of  this  official  by  the  Home 
Government,  and  a  Treaty  was  signed  by  King  Osei  Bonsu  and  Joseph  Depuis,  which 
the  Governor  refused  to  ratify  however,  a  circumstance  much  to  be  deplored,  as  this 
fact  transformed  the  friendly  attitude  of  the  Ashantis  into  one  of  angry  suspicion. 
It  was  decided  in  1821  to  transfer  all  the  African  Company's  possessions  on  the  Gold 
Coast  to  the  Crown.  These  were  placed  under  the  Government  of  Sierra  Leone,  the 
Governor  of  which,  Sir  Charles  McCarthy,  visited  the  Gold  Coast  in  March  1822.  He 
appears  to  have  been  obsessed  with  one  idea — that  of  breaking  the  power  of  the 
Ashantis,  and  at  once  began  military  preparations.  In  May  1822  a  small  spark  set 
fire  to  a  large  conflagration.  In  a  petty  quarrel  between  an  Ashanti  on  the  Coast 
and  a  mulatto  sergeant  (of  the  Government  forces)  the  latter  grossly  abused  the 
Ashanti  king.  According  to  native  law,  death  alone  could  expiate  this  offence.  A 
party  of  Ashantis  captured  the  sergeant  and  put  him  to  death  close  to  Cape  Coast 
in  February  1823.  Sir  Charles  McCarthy  was  furious  when  he  heard  the  news,  and 
determined  to  attack  the  Ashantis,  who  leisurely  made  their  preparations  for  the 
forthcoming  conflict,  and  crossed  their  boundary  (the  River  Pra)  in  force.  Sir 
Charles  himself  proceeded  to  a  place  called  Jukwa  in  the  month  of  December,  where 
he  had  concentrated  a  force  of  2,000  whites  and  blacks;  but,  alas !  he  had  under- 
rated his  enemy.  Sir  Charles'  force  had  to  bear  the  full  blast  of  the  Ashanti  on- 
rush, and  was  overwhelmed  after  a  desperate  and  gallant  struggle.  Sir  Charles 
was  killed,  and  his  head  was  sent  to  Coomassie,  where  it  became  part  of  a  celebrated 
fetish.  A  gold  cast  taken  of  the  skull  became  part  of  the  royal  treasure.  By  a 
strange  coincidence,  Osei  Bonsu  died  on  the  same  day  that  Sir  Charles  McCarthy 
was  killed. 

He  was  succeeded  in  1824  by  his  youngest  brother,  Osei  Akoto,  who  was  compelled, 
by  force  of  circumstances,  to  continue  the  conflict  against  the  Coast  tribes  and 
their  white  supporters.  The  Ashantis  swept  all  before  them,  and  in  1824  actually 
advanced  to  within  five  miles  of  Cape  Coast  (the  castle  of  which  was  the  Governor's 
residence).  But  they  had  to  fall  back  owing  to  the  stout  resistance  of  the  British 
forces,  which  numbered  some  1,400  Europeans  and  4,600  native  allies.  Disease 
broke  out  in  the  Ashanti  camp.  Smallpox  and  dysentery  played  havoc  among  them, 
and  they  beat  a  hasty  retreat  into  their  own  territory.  In  1825  Major-General 
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Turner,  the  new  Governor,  issued  a  spirited  but  impolitic  proclamation,  informing 
the  people  of  the  Protectorate  that  he  could  not  make  peace  with  the  king  of  Ashanti 
unless  he  (the  king)  gave  up  all  claim  "  to  tribute  or  subjection  of  the  surrounding 
natives."  The  pride  of  the  Ashantis  could  not  brook  what  they  looked  upon  as 
a  gross  insult,  and  an  Ashanti  army  again  invaded  Fante  in  1826,  plundering, 
destroying,  and  burning  all  it  met  on  its  way.  But  this  overweening  pride  was  to 
receive  a  terrible  blow.  In  July  1826  the  Ashanti  forces  were  concentrated  at  a  place 
called  Dodowa,  north  of  Accra,  where  they  were  caught  at  a  disadvantage,  as  the 
country  was  not  of  the  "  bush  "  type,  but  quite  open.  A  pitched  battle  ensued, 
and,  after  a  day  of  fierce  fighting,  the  Ashantis  were  routed,  chiefly  by  the  consternation 
caused  in  their  ranks  by  the  use  of  Congreve  rockets.  Never  had  they  dreamt  of  such 
dreadful  missiles.  It  was  to  them  like  fighting  actual  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
they  broke  and  fled  in  wildest  disorder.  The  battle  of  Dodowa  may  be  called  the  first 
Waterloo  of  the  Ashantis. 

Never  before  had  they  been  beaten,  and  the  effect  upon  the  Coast  tribes  was 
prodigious.  In  January  1827  the  Ashanti  king  sued  for  peace,  but  it  was  not 
concluded  owing  to  the  action  of  the  Fantis  in  blockading  Elmina,  which  town  was 
in  possession  of  the  Dutch,  who  paid  ground-rent  for  it  to  the  Ashantis,  as  I  explained 
before,  on  the  strength  of  "  the  note  "  captured  from  the  Denkeras.  As  an  outcome 
of  all  this  unrest,  the  Home  Government  decided  to  abandon  the  Gold  Coast,  and, 
while  it  remained  technically  a  dependency  of  Sierra  Leone,  the  actual  administration 
was  entrusted  to  a  committee  of  merchants.  In  1830  this  committee  appointed 
as  Governor  one  Captain  George  Maclean,  a  man  destined  to  play  a  leading  part 
on  the  Coast,  and  one  whose  skill  and  judgment  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of 
administrators.  Within  twelve  months  of  his  arrival  a  treaty  of  peace  was  made 
with  Ashanti,  whereby  the  king  handed  over  two  princes  of  the  royal  blood  as 
hostages  ;  all  paths  were  declared  open,  and  seizure  of  persons  prohibited.  As  a 
result  of  the  treaty  a  long  era  of  peace  ensued. 

Osei  Akoto  died  in  1838,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Kweku  Dua  I  in 
the  same  year.  This  king,  who  reigned  for  twenty-nine  years,  was  nicknamed 
"  the  healer,"  owing  to  his  peaceful  diplomacy.  All  went  well  until  1862,  when 
an  Ashanti  named  Janin  fled  to  the  Coast.  He  was  accused  of  retaining  some  gold 
nuggets  which,  according  to  native  custom,  belonged  to  the  king.  A  formal  claim 
for  his  return  and  that  of  a  runaway  slave  was  addressed  by  the  king  to  Governor 
Pine,  who,  however,  refused  to  surrender  them,  and  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
that :  "  The  refuge  afforded  to  runaway  slaves  and  pawns  under  the  British  flag 
during  my  long  experience  proved  the  source  of  the  greatest  irritation  and  annoy- 
ance to  native  kings  and  chiefs  ;  "  adding,  however,  that  he  dare  not  deliver  them 
up — "  Their  blood  would  be  upon  my  head,  and  yet  I  feel  that  I  am  estranging  if 
not  exasperating  the  most  powerful  king  on  this  Coast,  and  upon  whom,  according 
to  his  ideas,  I  am  committing  a  gross  injustice."  Owing  to  this  incident,  and  in 
spite  of  Kweku  Dua's  amicable  intentions,  hostilities  were  resumed  in  1863,  when 
three  Ashanti  armies  invaded  the  Protectorate  and  swept  all  before  them,  as  usual ; 
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but  the  rainy  season  and  disease  compelled  them  to  recross  the  River  Pra.  Governor 
Pine  then  used  these  prophetic  words  in  a  dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State  : 
"  There  are  only  two  courses  open :  one  is  to  continue  to  recognise  Ashanti  as  an 
independent  power  and  treat  it  as  such,  etc.,  etc.  ;  the  other  is  to  conquer  it,  and  by 
a  firm  and  just  rule  gradually  eliminate  what  is  objectionable,  and  foster  and 
encourage  what  is  good  in  it."  But  no  action  was  taken  beyond  the  reassumption 
by  the  Government  of  the  administration  of  the  Gold  Coast.  Kweku  Dua  was 
succeeded  by  his  grand  nephew,  Kofi  Kari  Eari,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  1867. 
In  March  of  that  year  (1867)  a  treaty  had  been  signed  between  the  British  and  Dutch 
Governments,  whereby  the  Dutch  rights  on  the  Gold  Coast  were  made  over  to  England 
on  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  but  the  fort  of  Elmina  proved  a  stumbling-block 
to  the  deal,  as  the  Dutch  had  paid  rent  to  the  Ashantis  for  Elmina  Castle  ever  since 
the  "  note  "  previously  referred  to  fell  into  Osei  Tutu's  hands  in  1700.  The  Dutch, 
however,  denied  "  any  treaty  of  official  engagement  between  Elmina  and  Ashanti." 
All  the  kings  of  Ashanti,  per  contra,  obstinately  clung  to  their  ownership  of  this 
their  only  seaport  on  the  Coast.  The  British  Government  required  an  assurance 
from  the  Dutch  authorities  that  no  valid  claim  on  Elmina  by  the  Ashantis  existed. 
This  was  given  on  the  strength  of  a  document  purporting  to  have  been  signed  by 
the  king  in  August  1871,  wherein  he  was  supposed  to  have  withdrawn  his  claim 
to  the  port ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  document  was  a  forgery  on  the  part 
of  a  native  agent,  although  there  is  good  proof  that  the  Dutch  Governor  was  no 
party  to  the  fraud,  but  was  himself  taken  in  by  it.  Governor  Pope  Hennessy  formally 
took  over  the  Dutch  possessions  in  April  1872.  As  soon  as  the  Ashantis  realised 
the  situation,  they  were  highly  indignant,  and  considered  they  had  been  tricked 
out  of  Elmina,  so  they  instantly  prepared  for  war.  The  chiefs  swore  to  march  to 
the  Coast,  and  the  king  replied  :  "  If  you  go,  I  go  with  you."  This  was  in  October 
1872,  and  the  main  army  commenced  to  cross  the  River  Pra  in  January  1873,  and 
the  Ashantis  took  the  British  authorities  and  their  native  allies  completely  by  surprise. 
They  drove  all  before  them  and  encamped  thirty  miles  off  Cape  Coast.  Fortunately 
for  the  allies,  the  Ashanti  general,  Amankwa  Tia,  did  not  follow  up  his  success. 
This  allowed  them  time  to  rally  and  to  be  reinforced  by  100  men  of  the  West  India 
Regiment.  This  fact  saved  the  situation,  as  they  were  able  to  keep  the  Ashantis 
in  check,  and  to  allow  disease  and  famine  to  do  their  worst.  In  the  meanwhile, 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  had  been  appointed  Civil  Governor  of  the  Gold  Coast  and 
Commander-in-Chief,  with  orders  to  summon  the  king  of  Ashanti  to  withdraw  all 
his  forces  to  the  north  of  the  Pra,  to  pay  adequate  compensation  to  the  native 
allies  for  the  losses  inflicted  upon  them,  and  to  compel  the  king  to  do  so  should  he 
refuse  to  comply  with  these  requests.  The  Ashanti  army  had  had  enough  fighting 
for  the  time  being,  and  Amankwa  Tia  decided  to  retire.  Sir  Garnet  followed  him 
up  vigorously,  but  the  Ashanti  main  body  managed  to  escape  by  a  masterly  retreat. 
Colonel  Brackenbury's  comment  on  this  movement  was  that  "  the  army  of  a  civilised 
nation  need  not  have  been  ashamed  of  a  retreat  conducted  with  such  skill  and  such 
success."  Sir  Garnet  could  now  make  his  preparations  for  an  invasion  of  Ashanti 
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without  molestation  from  the  enemy.  Roads  had  to  be  cut,  camps  built,  transport 
organised,  and  troops  concentrated  at  various  points.  All  was  ready  in  January 
1874,  by  which  time  the  general  had  2,000  European  troops,  two  battalions  of  the 
West  India  Regiment,  200  European  officers,  and  a  host  of  native  allies  at  his  disposal . 
Before  actually  invading  Ashanti,  Sir  Garnet,  after  communicating  with  the  king, 
offered  the  following  peace  terms : 

(1)  The  immediate  release   of  all  prisoners  ; 

(2)  The  payment  of  an  indemnity  of  50,000  ounces  of  gold  ; 

(3)  The  conclusion  of  a  new  treaty  of  peace  to  be  signed  in  Coomassie  after  the 
delivery  of  hostages  for  the  safety  of  the  General  and  his  escort. 

To  this  letter  no  direct  reply  was  given.  The  Ashantis  had  a  saying  that  "  the 
bush  was  stronger  than  the  white  man's  cannons,"  and  never  believed  in  the 
possibility  of  an  invasion.  Great  was  their  consternation,  therefore,  when  they 
learnt  that  the  enemy  had  actually  crossed  the  Pra,  and  were  advancing  into  Adansi. 
The  warriors  were  quickly  mobilised,  and  marched  south  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Adansis.  The  first  brush  between  the  forces  occurred  on  January  29,  as  a  result 
of  which  the  Adansis  were  compelled  to  fall  back  on  Amoaful,  where  the  Ashantis 
concentrated  in  force.  The  advance  guard,  under  Brigadier-General  Sir  Archibald 
Alison,  came  into  contact  with  the  enemy  on  January  31.  The  attacking  troops  were 
met  with  a  terrific  fire,  and  no  headway  could  be  made  until  the  guns  were  brought 
up.  The  Hausa  artillery  shook  the  Ashantis,  and  a  charge  of  the  Black  Watch 
drove  them  from  their  position  ;  but  they  soon  rallied  and  fought  desperately.  The 
guns  were  brought  up  again,  and  another  charge  of  the  Black  Watch  captured  the 
village.  The  Ashantis  lost  heavily.  Their  general,  Amankwa  Tia,  was  killed  in  this 
engagement.  The  invading  army  hurried  on  until  it  reached  the  Oda  River,  where 
the  Ashantis  made  another  stand,  and  contested  every  inch  of  the  way — but  in 
vain,  as  they  could  not  withstand  our  guns.  Sir  Garnet  rushed  Coomassie,  which 
le  entered  on  the  evening  of  February  4,  to  find  that  the  king  had  fled.  The  town 
is  destroyed  that  night ;  next  morning  nothing  remained  of  once  proud  Coomassie 
it  a  heap  of  smouldering  ruins.  The  invading  troops  restarted  for  the  Coast  the 
icxt  day,  but  Sir  Garnet  remained  at  Fomena,  where  he  concluded  a  treaty  of 
;e  with  the  king.  The  internal  conditions  of  Ashanti  were  in  a  hopeless  con- 
lition.  Now  that  Coomassie  had  been  vanquished,  all  the  outlying  tribes  broke 
ray  from  their  allegiance,  and  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom  was  to  all  intents 
id  purposes  complete.  Kafi  Kari  Kari  was  deposed  by  his  chiefs  in  September 
1874.  Osei  Mensa,  the  next  king,  rebuilt  Coomassie,  and  tried  to  win  back  the 
ribes  to  their  former  allegiance,  but  in  vain.  The  power  and  glory  of  the  roya 
louse  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Ashanti  had  departed  for  ever.  Things  went  on  from 
to  worse  until  the  enstoolment  of  Perempe  as  Kweku  Dua  III  in  1888,  but  the 
ies  and  circumstances  proved  too  difficult  for  him  (as  indeed  they  would  have 
coved  for  any  man),  and  he  was  litcle  more  than  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the 
j[ueen-mother  and  Coomassie  chiefs.  As  a  result  of  the  crumbling  up  of  th« 
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Ashanti  kingdom  all  the  surrounding  tribes  that  had  broken  away  from  Coomassie 
appealed  for  British  protection.  In  1895  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  Donald)  Stewart 
was  sent  to  Coomassie  to  try  and  induce  the  king  and  chiefs  to  accept  a  British 
Resident,  but  this  was  refused.  In  the  Treaty  of  Fomena,  made  by  Sir  Garnet 
with  the  king,  a  stipulation  had  been  inserted  for  the  abolition  of  human  sacrifices 
and  the  maintenance  of  open  roads  :  both  these  stipulations  had  been  disregarded. 
Matters  were  now  so  unsatisfactory  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  occupy 
Coomassie  again  in  1896.  The  expedition  under  Sir  Francis  Scott  entered  the 
Ashanti  capital  on  January  17.  The  Coomassies  offered  no  resistance.  The  Governor, 
Sir  William  Maxwell,  who  arrived  next  day,  after  considerable  parley  with  the 
chiefs,  ordered  that  the  king,  the  queen-mother,  several  of  the  king's  relatives,  and 
five  other  chiefs  should  accompany  him  down  to  the  Coast,  and  that  a  British 
Resident  should  be  left  in  charge  of  the  country.  The  deposed  king  was,  by  the 
irony  of  fate,  imprisoned  in  that  very  Castle  of  Elmina  for  which  his  forbears 
had  received  ground-rent  for  a  period  of  nearly  200  years.  In  1896  he  and  his 
retinue  were  deported  to  Sierra  Leone,  and  in  1901  to  the  Seychelles  Islands, 
where  he  still  resides.  Within  a  few  days  of  the  king's  departure  the  celebrated 
Kuma  tree  (planted,  as  I  told  you,  by  the  wizard  Anotchwi)  was  blown  up  by  our 
Mppen. 

Affairs  may  be  said  to  have  stagnated  for  the  next  four  years.     The  Coomassies 
appeared  dazed  by  the  loss  of  their  monarch,  but  they  by  no  means  acquiesced  in  the 
new  order  of  things.     An  unfortunate  search  for  the  Golden  Stool  of  Ashanti  in  1899 
awakmed  their  dormant  resentment,  and  they  took  the  occasion  of  Governor  Sir 
Frederic  Hodgson's  visit  to  Coomassie  in    March    1900  to  rebel.    Most  of  you 
rem  n.ber  the  rebellion—  how  the  Governor  and  his  party  were  besieged  for  weeks 
in  the  fort,  how  by  almost  a  miracle  he  and  his  party  effected  their  escape  to  the 
Coast,  and   how  Coomassie  was  ultimately  relieved  by  Colonel  (now  General  Sir 
Janes)  Willcocks  on   July   15,   1900.      In    1901   Ashanti  was  declared  to   be  a 
Dependency  of  the  Crown.     It  was  to  be  administered  by  a  Chief  Commissioner 
working  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Governor  of  the  Gold  Coast  Colony,  and 
in    January   1902   the   first   Ordinance   affecting   Ashanti   was    passed,   viz.,    the 
"  Ashanti  Administration  Ordinance."    This  conferred  wide  powers  on  the  Chief 
Commissioner,  and  granted  him  the   jurisdiction  of  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Gold  Coast  in  legal  matters.     Captain  Donald  Stewart  was  the  first  Chief 
Commissioner  to  be  appointed.     He  was  supported  by  a  staff  of  four  political 
officers.    The  country  was  divided  into  four  provinces,  to  wit,  the  Central,  with 
headquarters  at  Coomassie  ;    the  Southern,  with  headquarters  at  Moinsi  (later  afc 
Obuasi) ;    the  Western,  with  headquarters  at  Odumasi ;    and  the  Northern,  with 
headquarters  at  Pintampo.    These  four  provinces  include  the  twenty-four  existing 
tribes  in  Ashanti.    The  chief  reason  of  the  sudden  and  tragic  dismemberment  of  the 
kingdom  was  due  to  the  cruel  oppression  of  the  Coomassie  chiefs  over  the  outlying 
tribes.     As  soon  as  the  central  power  was  broken  up,  these  tribes  all  claimed 
independence  from   Coomassie,  and  Sir  Donald  Stewart  wisely  inaugurated   the 
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policy  of  refusing  to  allow  the  Coomassies  to  interfere  in  any  matters  unconnected 
with  their  territories  proper.  These  tribes  are  ruled  over  by  their  respective  liead 
chiefs  and  council  of  elders.  But  the  Coomassies,  owing  to  the  deportation  of  their 
king,  had  been  left  without  a  head  chief.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  a  council 
of  the  most  important  Coomassie  chiefs  was  formed,  presided  over  by  the  Chief 
Commissioner.  Sir  Donald  Stewart  was  promoted  to  East  Africa,  and  at  the  end 
of  1904  I  had  the  honour  to  be  named  to  succeed  him  as  Chief  Commissioner.  I 
took  up  the  appointment  in  March  1905,  and  in  that  year  I  made  an  extended  tour 
throughout  the  country.  I  found  a  tractable,  intelligent  people  full  of  good- will 
towards  the  white  man,  and  yet  suspicious  of  him.  The  first  requirement  was 
obviously  an  increase  in  the  staff  of  political  officers,  so  as  to  enable  the  Adminis- 
tration to  come  into  closer  touch  with  the  people.  As  a  result  of  representations, 
the  Secretary  of  State  approved  of  an  increase  of  six  officers,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  1907  we  numbered  eleven.  Captain  Armitage  (now  Governor  of  the  Gambia) 
was  in  charge  of  the  Southern  Province  ;  Mr.  Fell  (now  Colonial  Secretary  of  Fiji) 
had  control  of  the  Western  ;  and  Major  Rew  supervised  the  Northern.  The 
Central  fell  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Chief  Commissioner,  who  was  assisted 
by  a  district  commissioner  and  police  magistrate.  Owing  to  the  zeal  and  splendid 
efforts  of  the  staff  as  a  whole,  we  managed  to  become  acquainted  with  the  natives, 
to  study  their  idiosyncrasies  and  requirements,  and,  above  all,  to  gain  their  con- 
fidence. A  variety  of  delicate  questions  had  to  be  dealt  with,  such  as  slavery  and 
pawning.  Both  institutions  were  suppressed  in  a  few  years  without  undue  hardship 
or  dislocation  of  the  customs  of  the  country.  Time  proved  that  the  increase  of 
staff  was  more  than  fully  justified.  The  country  enjoyed  peace,  and  the  Ashantis 
gradually  turned  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  economic  products  such  as 
rubber  and  cocoa.  Koads  were  built  all  over  the  country,  and  so  rapid  was 
development  that  in  1913  the  staff  was  increased  to  twenty.  Ashanti,  that  could 
lot  boast  of  a  single  good  road  twelve  years  ago,  has  a  net-work  of  them  now,  and 
icy  are  made  constant  use  of  by  hundreds  of  motor-cars.  Education  among  the 
itives  has  become  the  fashion.  Coomassie  is  now  a  large  flourishing  centre  of  some 
),000  souls,  of  which  number  about  300  are  whites,  five  or  six  thousand  Ashantis, 
id  the  rest,  north-country  people  attracted  there  by  trade.  The  sanitation  of  the 
jwn  has  received  particular  attention,  and  Coomassie  is  now  a  comparatively 
ilthy  place.  To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  development  of  the  country,  I  need 
ly  quote  the  following  figures  :  The  export  value  of  cocoa  in  1906  was  £7,000  ;  in 
1918  (only  twelve  years  later)  the  export  value  of  that  commodity  was  £360,000. 
[he  total  imports  for  1918  were  valued  at  over  £800,000,  while  exports  for  the  same 
rear  reached  £1,300,000.  Coomassie  now  boasts  of  twenty  European  firms  and 
banks.  Ashanti  also  claims  the  richest  gold  mine  on  the  Coast,  the  Ashanti 
)ldfields  Corporation,  whose  properties  turn  out  a  handsome  annual  yield. 
Itogether,  therefore,  I  think  you  must  allow  that  the  country  is  in  an  enviable 
id  flourishing  condition.  I  cannot  conclude  this  address  without  special  reference 
the  Gold  Coast  Regiment,  the  headquarters  of  which  are  at  Coomassie.  This 
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magnificent  regiment,  mainly  recruited  from  natives  of  the  Northern  territories, 
and  officered  by  British  regulars,  won  for  itself  the  proud  distinction  of  being  the 
first  British  force  to  conquer  German  territory.  It  effected  the  capture  of  Togoland 
in  August  1914.  From  there  the  regiment  went  to  the  Cameroons  and  participated 
in  that  successful  campaign  ;  thence  on  to  German  East  Africa,  where  it  gained  for 
itself  even  greater  laurels.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  this  regiment  is  held  in 
esteem  and  affection  by  all  on  the  Coast,  both  white  and  black. 

The  Ashantis  now  number  about  300,000.  They  are  an  extremely  intelligent 
and  adaptable  people.  Full  of  confidence  in  the  "white  man  "  and  in  his  strictly 
impartial  justice ;  they  bear  no  malice  for  past  events,  nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that 
they  have  gained  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  who  have  laboured  for  and  with 
them.  In  conclusion,  I  cannot  offer  them  higher  praise  than  by  saying  that 
throughout  the  four  long  and  trying  years  of  the  Great  War,  they  showed  an  un- 
wavering loyalty  to  the  Crown,  and  were  not  guilty  of  a  single  act  that  met  with 
the  disapproval  of  the  Administration. 

Sir  FREDERIC  M.  HODGSON,  K.C.M.G.,  wished  a  little  more  had  been  said  about  the  golden 
stool  which  the  King  of  Coomassie  occupied  as  King  Paramount.  It  had  been  suggested 
in  some  quarters  that  bis  search  for  this  symbol  of  sovereignty  rather  precipitated  matters, 
but  the  fact  was  that  there  really  was  no  search,  and  being  afforded  the  opportunity,  he 
considered  he  would  have  been  neglectful  of  his  duties  had  he  not  obtained  possession  of 
the  stool  in  view  of  the  unrest  in  Ashanti  at  the  time.  He  associated  himself  with  Sir  Francis 
Fuller's  tribute  to  the  Gold  Coast  Regiment. 

Sir  WILLIAM  GEARY  spoke  of  the  progress  of  West  Africa.  When  he  first  went  out 
the  revenue  was  only  £500,000,  while  just  before  the  war  it  was  £5,000,000,  a  result  due,  in 
his  opinion,  to  the  statesmanship  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  who,  among  others  things, 
helped  them  to  obtain  money  for  the  development  of  their  resources.  Tribute  was  also  due 
to  the  statesmanship  of  Sir  Donald  Stewart  and  Sir  Matthew  Nathan,  who,  after  the  rising 
in  Coomassie,  both  set  their  faces  against  the  proposal  for  the  confiscation  of  the  lands  of 
the  natives. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Francis  Fuller,  commended  the  sympathetic 
manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  people.  The  vote  was  enthusiastically  accorded,  and  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  also  given  to  Sir  George  Don  ton  for  presiding. 
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THE  following  appointments  were  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  during 
March  1921. 

Appointment.  Colony. 

Nursing  Sister,  Johore  Malay  States 
Asst.  Agricultural  Inspector  „ 

Nursing  Sister  „ 


Name. 

Miss  S.  F.  Sutton  . 
Mr.  J.  L.  Minto     . 
Miss  E.  Hammersley 
Miss  N.  Hunter     . 
Miss  V.  L.  Spark   . 
Lieut.  W.  P.  Aylward 
Lieut.  C.  E.  L.  Roberts 
Lieut.  F.  R.  Mason 
Mr.  S.  M.  Middlebrook 
Mr.  S.  E.  King 
Mr.  E.  D.  Fleming 
Mr.  T.  B.  Cocker 
Mr.  H.  P.  Bryson 
Mr.  W.  L.  Blythe 
Mr.  A.  Heywood-Waddington 
Mr.  A.  Gilmour 
Mr.  C.  P.  Smith 
Mr.  V.  W.  W.  8.  Purcell 


Survey  Probationer 

M 

Asst.  Mycologist,  Agricultural  Dept. 
Cadet  in  Malayan  Civil  Service 


Straits  Settlements 
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Name. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Crawford 

Mr.  E.  Jago 

Mr.  A.  L.  Birse      . 

Mr.  B.  Moor  . 

Mr.  J.  S.  Macpherson 

Mr.  J.  Calder          .... 

Mr.  W.  F.  N.  Churchill  . 

Mr.  E.  T.  James    . 

Mr.  E.  N.  Taylor   . 

Mr.  J.  Falconer      .... 

Mr.  J.  H.  Bassett  .          .          ... 

Mr.  A.  V.  Raper    .... 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wood  .... 

Mr.  G.  A.  Best       . 

Capt.  J.  Rooke-Cowell    . 

Major  N.  H.  P.  Whitley,  M.C. 

Mr.  J.  H.  B.  Nihill 

Mr.  R.  O.  Iliffe      . 

Mr.  J.  Dalrymple  .... 

Mr.  E.  H.   Lucette 

Mr.  C.  C.  Woolley 

Mr.  G.  C.  Miles      .... 

Mr.  J.  N.  Rutherford      . 

Capt.  T.  E.  Cope,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.     . 

Miss  N.  C.  Carter  . 

Miss  E.  Bond         .... 

Capt.  A.  E.  Delgado 

Dr.  J.  Glavina        .... 

Mr.  H.  E.  Johnstone-Smith     . 

Mr.  G.  A.  Elliott    . 

Miss  E.  Surman     . 

Capt.  C.  B.  Campbell,  M.C.      . 

Lieut.  W.  H.  Crutchley  . 
Lieut.  C.  H.  Deacon 

Capt.  N.  S.  Flint,  M.C.   . 
Lieut.  E.  A.  L.  Gaskin    . 

Lieut.  C.  L.  C.  Hawtin   . 

Capt.  A.  P.  Pullen 

Mr.      R.      Swainson-Hall,      F.L.S., 

F.R.M.S. 

Capt.  J.  0.  Williams 
Surgeon-Lieut.   W.   J.    McClintock, 
R.N.,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  B.A.O. 
^t.  D.  G.  Grealy,  M.R.C.V.S. 
lieut.  J.  C.  Piegrome,  M.C.     . 
apt.  S.  R.  Rippon,  R.A.V.C. 
^ieut.  R.  L.  Wikner,  D.S.C.,  R.N.R. 
J.  E.  Allan      .... 
r.  A.  F.  Thompson 

A.  E.  Hill        .... 
Mr.  C.  W.  Spackman      . 
Mr.  H.  Wardlaw    .          .      v  .         . 
Mr.  R.  D.  Barker  , 

Ex.-Sergt.-Major  C.  B.  Goss    . 
Capt.     H.     E.     Hornby,     O.B.E., 

M.R.C.V.S.,  D.V.S.M. 
2nd  Lieut.  C.  Macpherson 
Capt.  E.  D.  Emley,  M.C. 
Major  C.  H.  Brennan,  M.C.      . 
Lieut.  J.  C.  J.  Callanan,  M.B. . 
Mr.  J.  McDonald   . 

E.  Preston,  O.B.E. . 
R.  M.  Patterson 


Appointment. 
Cadet  in  Malayan  Civil  Service 


Colony. 
Straits  Settlements 


Asst.  Curator 

Science  and  Mathematics  Master 

Deputy  Public  Prosecutor 

Cadet 

Economic  Botanist 

Irrigation  Engineer 

Cadet 


Irrigation  Engineer 
Staff  Officer,  Defence  Force 
Inspectress  of  Schools 
Nursing  Sister 
Asst.  Medical  Officer 


Hong  Kong 
Ceylon 


British  Guiana 


Sub-Inspector  of  Police  „ 

Topographical  Surveyor  British  Honduras 

Nurse  Matron  Falkland  Island. 

Asst.  Superintendent,  Education  Dept., 

N.  Provinces  Nigeria 

Asst.  Master,  King's  College,  Lagos  „ 

Inspector   and   Schoolmaster,    Educa- 
tion Dept.,  S.  Provinces  „ 
Asst.  Commissioner  of  Police                          „ 
Inspector   and   Schoolmaster,   Educa- 
tion Dept.,  S.  Provinces                              ,, 
Treasury  Assistant  „ 
Administrative  Officer  „ 
Asst.  Superintendent  of  Agriculture              „ 


Treasury  Assistant 
Medical  Officer 

Veterinary  Officer 

Asst.  Commissioner  of  Police 

Veterinary  Officer 

Harbour  Master 

Postal  Clerk  and  Telegraphist 


Asst.  Inspector  of  Police 
Asst.  Game  Warden 
Veterinary  Pathologist 

Asst.  Inspector  of  Police 
Administrative  Cadet 
Medical  Officer 

Postmaster 
Telephonist 


W.A.M.S. 
Gold  Coast 


Sierra  Leone 
Tanganyika  Ter. 


Kenya 
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Name. 

Mine  H.  E.  Bassett 
Miss  E.  K.  Roy      . 
Miss  M.  G.  Dent    . 
Capt.  H.  N.  Pelly 
Mr.  W.  P.  Kelly,  L.R.C.P.I.,  etc. 
Lieut.  E.  L.  Walsh 
Capt.  C.  Smee,  M.C. 
Miss  H.  M.  Phillips 
Mr.  L.  F.  Haselgrove 


Appointment.  Colony. 

Postal  Clerk  and  Telegraphist  Kenya 


Temp.  Medical  Officer  Uganda 

»t  »» 

Junior  Staff  Surveyor  „ 

Entomologist  Nyasaland 
Nurse  „ 

2nd  Class  Clerk 


The  following  amendment  should  be  made  in  the  list  of  appointments  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  during  the  month  of  January  : 

For  "  Lieut.  A.  G.  H.  Mayhew,  M.C.,  Cadet  Administrative  Service,  Kenya,"  read 
"  Captain  A.  G.  H.  Mayhew,  M.C.,  Cadet  Administrative  Service,  Kenya." 

Recent  transfers  and  promotions  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Colonies : 

Lieut. -Col.  F.  Jenkins,  C.M.G.  (Colonial  Secretary,  Barbados),  Secretary,  Southern  Provinces, 
Nigeria. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Young  (formerly  Deputy  Surveyor  General,  Federated  Malay  States),  Surveyor 
General,  Jamaica. 

Major  H.  N.  Kempthorne,  D.S.O.  (Deputy  Director  of  Surveys,  Kenya),  Deputy  Surveyor 
General,  Nigeria. 

Dr.  J.  F.  E.  Bridger  (Port  Health  Officer,  Barbados),  Sanitary  Commissioner,  Ceylon. 

Major  W.  H.  Flinn,  O.B.E.  (Administrative  Officer,  Nigeria),  Assistant  Secretary  to 
Government,  Cyprus. 

Mr.   T.    I).   Maitland   (Chief  of  Economic   Plants  Division,   Kenya),   Botanist,   Uganda. 

Mr.  H.  M.  King  (2nd  class  Inspector  of  Police,  Jamaica),  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Police,  Nigeria. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Mackay  (Assistant  Locomotive  Superintendent,  Cyprus  Government  Railway), 
Assistant  Locomotive  Carriage  and  Wagon  Superintendent  and  Works  Manager,  Jamaica 
Government  Railway. 
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CANADA. 

Export  Trade  Expansion. — Since  the  Armistice  the  number  of  Canadian  manufacturers 
engaged  in  the  export  trade,  and  the  money  spent  on  its  development,  have  increased  enor- 
mously and  rapidly.  Organisations  have  been  formed  to  assist  the  manufacturers,  and  many 
branches  of  Canadian  banks  have  been  established  in  foreign  countries  to  aid  trade  develop- 
ment in  the  future.  It  is  proposed  to  form  a  Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London. 
Increased  shipping  facilities  have  been  provided  by  the  Dominion  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  and  Canadian  manufacturers  are  also  receiving  assistance  from  private  companies. 
Canada's  export  trade  with  Great  Britain  and  France  has  seriously  diminished  owing  to 
various  unavoidable  results  of  the  war,  one  of  which  is  the  adverse  rate  of  exchange  between 
these  countries  at  the  present  time.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Canada's  export  trade  to  other 
parts  of  the  British  Empire  has  increased,  the  greatest  expansion  being  with  the  West 
Indies,  South  Africa,  Tanganyika  Territory,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Hong  Kong,  and 
Newfoundland. 

Land  Restrictions  Withdrawn. — It  is  announced  that  all  Dominion  Government  lands 
within  fifteen  miles  on  either  side  of  railways  in  Western  Canada,  which  have  been  held  in 
reserve  for  returned  soldiers,  are  to  be  made  available  in  May  for  general  homesteading, 
excepting  in  so  far  as  the  reservation  applies  to  lands  withdrawn  in  the  Porcupine  forest 
reserve,  the  Riding  Mountain  reserve,  Hudson  Bay  reserve,  Doukhobor  reserve,  or  any 
individual  parcels  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  cases  of  soldiers  still  pending, 
or  reserved  for  other  special  reasons.  Power  is  reserved  for  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
at  his  discretion,  to  withdraw  for  soldier  settlement  any  other  areas,  if  desirable.  This 
means  that,  after  May  1,  civilians  may  acquire  Dominion  lands  within  the  fifteen-mile  radius, 
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excepting  in  the  areas  mentioned.     In  the  case  of  newly  opened  areas,  however,  soldier- 
settlers  will  be  given  one  day's  priority. 

Indians  Appeal  against  Enfranchisement. — The  proposed  enfranchisement  of  Indians 
in  Canada  has  led  to  a  personal  appeal  being  made  to  H.M.  the  King  by  the  Council  of  the 
Six  Nations  of  Indians  against  such  action.  It  appears  that  the  Indians  desire  to  retain 
their  tribal  form  of  government,  and  that  the  prospect  of  enfranchisement  is  causing  them 
seriously  to  consider  a  general  exodus  to  the  United  States.  The  message  sent  to  the  King 
reads  as  follows  :  "The  Canadian  Indian  Six  Nations  respectfully  appeal  to  Your  Majesty 
to  veto,  or  withhold  from  operation,  the  Indian  Enfranchisement  Act  against  them  on  the 
ground  of  the  sacred  agreement  between  George  III  and  Joseph  Brant.  Unsuccessful 
attempts  to  receive  fair  consideration  of  our  case  from  Dominion  officials  prompt  this  request 
to  Your  Majesty  direct."  The  Six  Nations  of  the  Iroquois  are  a  well-known  confederation  of 
North -American  Indians  which  was  formed  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  recent 
times  the  men  of  the  Six  Nations  have  been  living  on  Indian  reserves  in  New  York,  Wisconsin, 
and  Ontario. 

Last  Year's  Mineral  Output. — Figures  compiled  by  the  Department  of  Mines, 
Ottawa,  estimate  the  total  value  of  Canada's  mineral  production  during  the  year  1920 
at  40  millions  sterling,  as  against  £35,337,278  in  1919.  This  compares  very  favour- 
ably with  1918,  the  record  year,  when  the  total  value  of  the  Dominion's  mineral 
production  was  £42,260,379.  The  output  during  1920  from  the  coal-mines  amounted  to 
16,986,000  tons.  This  is  more  than  3,000,000  tons  in  excess  of  the  1919  output,  and  1,436,000 
tons  more  than  the  highest  figure  previously  recorded.  Also,  Canada  is  one  of  the  few 
countries  which  is  increasing  its  gold  production. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Silk  Culture  in  Victoria. — It  is  announced  that  a  serious  effort  is  to  be  made  to  establish 
the  silk- worm  in  Australia,  and  that  Victoria  is  to  take  the  lead  in  the  venture.  There  appears 
to  be  no  doubt  that  the  climatic  conditions  are  suitable,  and  the  originators  of  the  scheme 
have  proved  to  their  satisfaction  that  no  natural  obstacles  exist.  Seme  25,000  white  mul- 
berry trees  have  been  imported,  and  these  are  to  be  planted  over  an  area  of  about  1,000  acres. 
At  present  the  enterprise  is  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment,  but  it  should  not  take  long  to 
jow  whether  or  not  silk  culture  can  be  carried  on  profitably  in  Australia. 

Educational  Repatriation  Schemes.— The  Federal  Government  has  drawn  up  a  scheme 
for  the  continuance  of  education  for  the  children  of  fallen  or  permanently  disabled  soldiers,from 
the  termination  of  the  primary  stage  at  thirteen  years,  without  a  break  if  necessary,  up  to  the 
age  of  twenty  years.  The  scheme  covers  the  whole  range  of  educational  curriculum  in  indus- 
trial, agricultural,  and  professional  courses,  together  with  periods  of  apprenticeship  when 
advisable.  A  subsidy,  to  be  administered  for  the  time  being  by  the  Department  of  Repatria- 
tion, will  be  granted  during  the  period  of  training.  The  funds  in  hand  total  approximately 
£1,100,000,  and  include  a  grant  from  the  Federal  Government  of  £800,000,  and  a  transfer 
rom  the  Repatriation  Trust  Fund  of  £137,000.  It  is  anticipated  that  at  least  12,000  children 
benefit  from  the  scheme. 

Protection  of  Animals  in  Tasmania. — It  is  stated  that  the  Tasmanian  Government  has 
oided  to  proclaim  a  close  season  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  for  the  protection  of 
ingaroos,  wallabies,  and  opossums.  The  excessive  slaughter  of  these  animals  for  their 

is  during  the  past  season  has  necessitated  this'measure,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
aple,  ought  to  be  prolonged  to  two  or  three  years. 

EAST  AFRICA. 

Transfer  to  Tanganyika  Territory.— On  March  20  Sir  Horace  Byatt,  the  Governor, 
rrived  at  Kigoma  (on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Tanganika)  to  take  over  the  portions  of 
c-German  East  Africa  which  fall  within  the  British  mandatory  area.     Since  their  conquest 
the  western  portion  of  German  East  Africa  in  1916    the  Belgians  have  been  administering 
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the  area  from  the  south  of  Tanganyika  to  Victoria  Nyanza.  At  official  dinners  given  by 
the  Belgians  and  the  British  respectively,  Sir  Horace  Byatt  dwelt  upon  the  cordial  relation- 
ship that  had  hitherto  existed  between  the  Belgians  and  the  British,  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  this  would  continue  when  they  were  next-door  neighbours  in  Ruanda  and  Urundi  (the 
ex-German  districts  north-east  of  Lake  Tanganyika). 

Wxsr  INDIES. 

Sugar  Prospects. — The  present  position  of  the  sugar  industry  has  furnished  further 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  a  State  Bank  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
development  of  agricultural  resources.  In  almost  every  colony  where  sugar  is  produced  for 
export,  the  owners  of  factories  used  the  large  profits  made  during  the  period  of  1915-19  for 
necessary  improvements  and  enlargement*  in  connection  with  the  existing  mills,  and  in  the 
erection  of  new  ones.  Banks  are  no  longer  prepared  to  make  advances  to  planters,  so  that 
if  the  situation  continues  difficult,  the  Colonial  Government  may  have  to  consider  the  question 
of  issuing  loans  to  planters  to  enable  them  to  carry  on.  The  protracted  drought  experienced 
in  many  parts  of  Jamaica  during  last  year  served  to  accentuate  the  present  crisis. 

CEYLON. 

Trincomalee  Harbour. — The  Government  proposes  to  take  steps  to  utilise  the  harbour 
of  Trincomalee,  in  the  Eastern  Province,  by  means  of  a  steam  tramway  from  the 
northern  railway.  The  connection  would  not  only  open  up  a  productive  country, 
but  would  place  a  naturally  magnificent  and  sheltered  harbour  at  the  disposal  of 
sea-borne  traffic.  As  the  harbour  of  Colombo  is  now  practically  fully  occupied  this 
additional  accommodation  for  ships  would  be  very  welcome. 

GOLD  COAST. 

Accra  Harbour  Works. — The  large  sums  of  money  spent  on  harbour  works  at  Accra  failed 
to  produce  a  deep-water  port,  and  this  is  hardly  surprising  in  view  of  the  heavy  swell  of  the 
Atlantic  on  this  coast,  and  the  fact  that  Accra  and  other  settlements  were  chosen  by  the  early 
adventurers  on  military  rather  than  trade  considerations.  Any  breakwater  thrown  straight 
out  in  these  parts  would  collect  sand  and  the  protected  area  would  silt  up.  The  survey  party 
which  considered  the  question  last  year  recommended  Takoradi  as  the  best  site  for  a  deep- 
water  harbour,  to  the  west  of,  but  at  no  great  distance  from,  Sekondi.  If  the  scheme  is  carried 
out,  the  harbour  would  become  the  starting-point  of  the  railway  system,  but  the  cost  would  be 
very  great,  and  the  times  are  not  propitious  for  such  expenditure. 

Hydro-electric  Project. — There  is  no  lack  of  possible  water-power  in  Ceylon,  and  the  only 
question  is  whether  industries  could  be  introduced  to  utilise  the  resources.  The  most  promis- 
ing scheme  is  the  Laxapana- Aberdeen,  in  which  the  working  head  is  over  1,900  feet,  and 
19,200  million  cubic  feet  of  water,  and  generally  more,  are  available.  The  proposal  is  to 
begin  with  the  development  of  one  site  with  regulating  storage  at  the  headworks  only  and 
eventually  to  add  main  storages.  The  staple  industry  in  the  central  or  hill  region  of  Ceylon 
is  tea,  and  practically  the  whole  tea  area  is  within  fifty  miles  of  the  project ;  the  annual  turn 
out  is  about  200  million  pounds  of  made  tea,  and  most  of  the  mechanical  power  for  the 
machinery  and  drying  is  obtained  from  petroleum,  but  it  is  reckoned  that  the  cost  is  double 
that  of  electricity,  or  more.  This  would  be  the  main  industrial  use,  and  important  benefits 
would  be  secured  by  the  pumping  of  water-borne  sewage  and  tramway  extension.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  united  development  should  be  carried  out  and  financed  by  the  Colonial 
Government.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  find  aluminium  ores,  which  would  be  useful  material 
for  hydro-electric  works  ;  these  were  unsuccessful,  but  extensive  deposits  are  reported  in  the 
Central  Provinces  of  India.  There  is  an  ample  stock  of  monazite  sand,  and  it  is  expected 
that  fresh  crops  of  the  sand  will  be  washed  up  on  the  beach  for  years  to  come.  A  new  discovery 
of  fine  blue  moonstone  was  made  last  year,  and  several  tons  of  the  rough  stone  were  sold  on 
the  spot.  There  are  gem-bearing  areas  in  the  Ratnapnra  district  which  seem  promising. 
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CECIL  RHODES. 

ON  the  recent  occasion  of  an  address  to  the  members  of  the  Institute  on  "  The  Future 
of  Rhodesia,"  the  present  writer  took  the  opportunity  of  noting  as  a  fortunate  coin- 
cidence that  the  meeting  synchronised  with  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Basil  Williams' 
book*  on  the  founder  of  that  great  country,  and  with  the  occupation  of  the  chair, 
for  the  first  time,  by  the  son  and  heir  of  the  late  Earl  Grey,  with  whom,  in  its 
earlier  stages,  the  fortunes  of  Rhodesia  were  indissolubly  linked.  In  the  latest  bio- 
grapher of  Cecil  Rhodes  we  must  recognise  the  best  exponent,  so  far,  of  his  striking 
character  and  his  remarkable  achievements.  Indeed,  we  may  predict,  with  some 
confidence,  that  in  this  vivid  and  impartial  presentment  of  the  facts  of  a  career  of 
unique  interest  to  all  lovers  of  the  Empire,  we  have  heard  the  final  and  definitive 
verdict  of  history  upon  it.  Former  biographies  of  Rhodes  have  had  their  distinctive 
merits,  but  while  some  of  them  have  been  too  heavy  for  the  ordinary  reader,  others 
have  been  occupied  with  the  more  trivial  and  personal  aspects  of  his  life.  An  exception 
must  be  made,  however,  in  favour  of  Sir  Thomas  Fuller's  charming  memoir,  published 
in  1910,  which  receives  special  commendation  from  Mr.  Williams,  not  only  in  his 
comprehensive  bibliographical  appendix  to  the  volume,  but  elsewhere  in  its  pages. 

Mr.  Williams  has  been  well  advised  in  divesting  the  estimate  of  his  hero  of  any 
suspicion  of  partisanship.  That  he  is  a  strong  admirer  of  Rhodes  is  evident  all  through 
his  book,  but  he  is  fain  to  admit  that  there  were  blemishes,  and  serious  blemishes, 
in  the  character  of  the  man,  as  well  as  of  the  politician.  His  statement  on  this  point, 
in  the  introductory  chapter,  may  well  be  quoted  here,  as  it  strikes  the  keynote  of 
the  "  Life  "  : 

"  This  boqk  is  not  intended  to  be  an  unrelieved  panegyric  of  Rhodes,  or  a  tract  for  the 
imperialism  he  preached  and  worked  for.  But  it  frankly  sets  forth  with  the  belief  that  he 
was,  with  all  his  grievous  faults,  a  great  man,  and  that  at  the  root  of  his  imperialism  were 
qualities  that  have  done  good  service  to  mankind.  His  character  was  cast  in  a  large  mould, 
with  enormous  defects  corresponding  with  his  eminent  virtues.  But  from  the  recital  of  these 
lortcomings,  no  less  than  that  of  his  achievements,  help,  we  think,  may  be  gained  by  those 
by  the  same  spirit  of  devotion  to  what  they  believe  best  for  England  and  the  world.' 

Much  literary  skill  has  been  displayed  by  Mr.  Williams  in  the  handling  of  the 
iterial,  the  embarrassing  abundance  of  which  is  evidenced  by  the  numerous  pages 
his  bibliography.  He  never  loses  sight  of  the  wood  for  the  trees,  and  as  the 
irrative  unfolds  itself,  each  section  stands  out  hi  clear  relief,  and  hi  due  proportion 
the  whole.  He  is  particularly  to  be  congratulated  on  his  treatment  of  the  early 
ws,  the  facts  of  which  (so  far  as  we  know)  have  never  been  given  hi  such  interest- 
ig  detail.  The  story  of  the  young  colonist's  struggles  with  the  fraternal  cotton -estate 
Natal,  and  as  an  adventurer  on  the  infant  diamond-fields  of  Kimberley,  with  the 
iportant  interludes  of  his  student  period  at  Oxford,  forms  a  fitting  introduction  to 
le  greater  happenings  which  follow.  When  Rhodes  came  into  politics  hi  1881,  as 
lember  for  Barkly  West,  after  successfully  founding  the  de  Beers  Mining  Company, 
le  Cape  Colony,  which  had  received  the  grant  of  self-government  only  nine  years 
efore,  was  still  undeveloped  as  far  as  its  railway  system  was  concerned,  and  its 
itesmen  were  self-centred  and  unprogressive,  without  any  clear  vision  as  to  the 
ssibilities  of  that  northward  extension  of  which  he  had  already  dreamed.  Basutoland 
is  his  first  preoccupation,  and  when  that  was  out  of  the  way  through  the  inter- 
ition  of  the  Home  Government,  Bechuanaland  took  its  place  as  his  immediate  objec- 
The  Cape  legislators  could  not  see  far  beyond  their  noses,  and  had  still  a 

*  Makers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  :  edited   by   Basil   Williams.      Cecil  Rhodes,   by   Basil 
Williams.     London  :  Constable  &  Co.,  Ltd.     1921.     155. 
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parochial  outlook  on  South  African  affairs,  which  accorded  ill  with  his  far-reaching 
aims  and  ambitions.  This  was  one  of  his  standing  difficulties  even  after  he  became 
Premier  of  the  Colony.  At  quite  a  late  period  in  his  life,  while  the  Boer  war  was  yet 
in  progress,  the  writer  remembers  being  present  at  a  luncheon  party  at  Groote  Schuur, 
with  several  members  of  the  Cape  Parliament,  when  Rhodes,  who  was  in  merry  mood, 
chaffed  them  unmercifully  upon  their  attitude  towards  the  future  federation  of  the 
South  African  states,  and  laughed  loudly  as  he  described  them  "  puffing  and  blowing  under 
Table  Mountain  "  but  obliged  to  fall  into  line  with  the  other  provinces  in  fulfilment  of 
their  manifest  destiny. 

As  Premier  of  the  'Cape  Colony,  Rhodes  initiated  and  carried  through  the  Glen  Grey 
Act,  undoubtedly  the  most  successful  achievement  which  South  Africa  has  seen  in  native 
legislation.  He  was  a  consistent  friend  of  the  natives  at  all  times,  and  had  a  great 
influence  among  them.  They  respected  and  admired  him  as  a  big  chief,  and  realised  that 
he  had  their  welfare  at  heart.  On  one  occasion  the  writer  was  an  eye-witness  of  a  striking 
occurrence  which  showed  Rhodes'  popularity  with  them.  He  was  driving  with  the  great 
man  in  the  vicinity  of  Capetown  when  the  funeral  procession  of  a  leading  native  was 
encountered ;  Rhodes  at  once  ordered  his  driver  to  draw  to  the  side  of  the  road,  and 
remained  bare-headed  while  the  coffin  and  the  mourners  passed.  There  were  some 
hundreds  of  natives  present,  on  foot  and  in  carts,  and  every  one  of  them  recognised  him 
and  saluted  him  respectfully  as  they  went  by. 

The  great  leap  northward  was  taken  in  1889,  with  the  grant  of  the  Charter  to 
the  British  South  Africa  Company,  for  which  Rhodes  had  paved  the  way  by  whining 
over  the  High  Commissioner  and  the  politicians  at  home  to  the  acceptance  of  his 
adventurous  idea.  The  occupation  of  Rhodesia  by  his  stalwart  band  of  pioneers  is 
admirably  described,  and  full  justice  is  done  to  the  disinterested  part  played  in  the 
great  enterprise  by  his  staunch  comrade  and  ally,  Jameson.  Later  on,  we  have  the 
ill-starred  fiasco  of  the  Raid,  of  which, .  with  its  sequelae  both  in  England  and  South 
Africa,  Mr.  Williams  gives  the  best  account  that  we  are  ever  likely  to  see ;  and  Rhodes' 
fall  from  power  in  the  Cape  Colony,  followed  by  his  renascence  as  the  saviour  of  his 
young  territory  from  the  horrors  of  the  native  rebellion,  and  his  apotheosis  as  negotiator 
and  peacemaker  in  the  Matoppos. 

Then  came  the  uneasy  years  between  the  Raid  and  the  Boer  war ;  and,  after  its 
commencement,  Rhodes  is  seen  once  more  as  a  commanding  figure,  though  not  to  the 
same  advantage,  in  the  limelight  of  the  siege  of  Kimberley.  His  relations  with  Sir 
Alfred  (now  Viscount)  Milner,  as  Mr.  Williams  clearly  shows,  were  of  the  happiest 
description,  and  though  he  passed  away  before  the  peace  of  Vereeniging  brought  the 
protracted,  and  not  too  glorious,  struggle  between  the  two  stubborn  races  of  South 
Africa  to  an  end,  he  had  lived  long  enough  to  realise  that  his  vision  of  a  United 
South  Africa  under  the  British  flag  would  in  due  time  be  accomplished. 

H.  F.  WILSON. 
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Cunningham,    J.    Clinton — The     Products    of    the    Empire.     Pp.   299.     Illustrated.     Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press.     1921.     &».  6d. 

This  is  exactly  the  kind  of  practical  guide  to  the  products  of  the  British  Empire  that 
has  been  so  long  wanted.  It  is  filled  with  information,  clear,  concise,  and  pertinent ;  and 
an  excellent  balance  is  kept  between  the  claims  of  the  different  products — vegetable,  animal* 
and  mineral — upon  the  attention  of  the  reader.  An  example  of  the  thorough  manner  in 
which  a  subject  is  dealt  with  is  afforded  by  the  short  article  on  flax.  This  commences 
with  a  description  of  the  plant,  followed  by  an  account  of  the  different  processes  involved 
in  getting  the  flax  ready  for  the  market,  such  as  harvesting,  rippling,  retting,  breaking, 
scutching,  and  heckling.  Then  comes  an  account  of  the  uses  of  flax  and  its  seed,  a  history 
of  the  plant,  and  a  list  of  the  countries  where  it  is  cultivated  in  the  Empire,  such  as 
Canada,  Egypt,  the  Kenya  Colony,  Australia,  and  India.  The  information  contained  in  a. 
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book  of  this  nature  is  not  only  of  great  use  for  purposes  of  reference,  but  also  for  those  who 
are  studying  the  economic  development  of  the  Empire  and  wish  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  products  upon  which  our  prosperity  is  founded.  We  recommend  this  bock  as  an 
accurate,  reliable,  and  interesting  guide  to  this  subject. 

Hong -Kong  Economic  Resources  Committee :  Factory,  and  Home,  and  Cottage  Industries  Sub- 
Committee.  Report,  with  minutes  of  proceedings,  appendices,  and  illustrated  memorandum  on 
sericulture,  pig-breeding,  tobacco,  cotton,  fruit,  and  vegetable  growing.  Hong-Kong.  1920. 

Early  last  year  a  committee  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Robert  Ho  Tung  met  to  in- 
quire into  and  report  upon  the  Factory  and  Home  Industries  of  Hong-Kong.  The  result  of 
their  labours  is  a  most  valuable  report  which  embodies  a  great  deal  of  information  regarding 
the  local  industries.  Although  the  committee  met  with  some  opposition,  both  from  the 
European  and  Chinese  community,  in  carrying  on  their  investigations,  they  are  able,  never- 
theless, to  present  a  detailed  list  of  the  principal  industries,  both  in  Hong-Kong  and  in  the 
New  Territories,  and  to  report  upon  the  best  methods  for  extending  and  improving  these 
industries.  The  most  interesting  section  of  the  report  is  Sir  Robert  Ho  Tung's  account  of 
the  experiments  in  sericulture  undertaken  by  Lady  Ho  Tung  at  his  farm  in  the  New  Terri- 
tories. Lady  Ho  Tung  enthusiastically  supported  this  work,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
too  much  to  say  that  the  foundations  of  a  large  industry  have  been  laid  through  her  efforts. 
The  report  on  sericulture  is  illustrated,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated both  on  this  section  of  the  report  and  on  the  report  as  a  whole,  which  will  certainly 
serve  to  stimulate  the  people  of  Hong-Kong  to  even  greater  industrial  enterprise. 

Murray,  J.  H.  P. — Review  of  the  Australian  Administration  of  Papua  from  1907  to  1920. 
Pp.  xii  +  48.  Port  Moresby :  Government  Printer.  1920. 

The  Lieut. -Governor  of  Papua  in  this  publication  gives  an  account  of  the  administration 
of  that  portion  of  New  Guinea  since  it  was  placed  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Commonwealth 
Government.  Mr.  Murray  shows  that  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country  and  in  the  education  of  the  natives.  Taxation  of  the  natives  is  purely 
for  purposes  of  their  education  and  is  not,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case  elsewhere,  in  order 
to  make  them  work.  Lieut. -Governor  Murray  lays  great  emphasis  on  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment towards  the  natives  and  the  methods  that  should  be  adopted  in  order  to  raise 
them  in  the  scale  of  civilisation.  One  of  the  most  important  innovations  is  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Government  Anthropologist  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  advise  the  Government  on 
the  treatment  and  education  (in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word)  of  the  Papuans.  "  His  chief 
value,"  states  Mr.  Murray,  "  will  be  to  help  us  in  reconciling  this  intelligent,  though  very 
backward,  race  to  the  inevitable  march  of  civilisation  and  in  finding  the  easiest  way  for  its 
advance." 

Starr,  L.  A. — Frontier  Folk  of  the  Afghan  Border  and  Beyond.  Pp.  95.  Hlust.  London : 
Church  Missionary  Society.  4s. 

Some  excellent  photographs  of  the  tribes  on  the  Afghan  borders  are  given  in  these  pages, 
writer  of  the  letterpress  is  Mrs.  Starr,  the  widow  of  the  late  Vernon  Harold  Starr,  who 
was  cruelly  murdered  by  Pathans  in  Peshawar  in  1918.  Major-General  Dunsterville  calls 
attention  to  the  wonderful  work  carried  on  by  Dr.  Starr  and  his  wife  in  the  hospital  at 
that  place,  and  to  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Starr  is  returning  to  the  scene  of  their  joint  labours. 
The  photographs  are  excellent.  On  page  70  is  one  of  some  historical  interest,  viz.  the 
treacherous  Amir  of  Afghanistan,  Yakub  Khan,  and  the  British  Ambassador  (Sir  Lewis 
Cavagnari),  who  was  murdered  with  his  suite  one  month  after  his  arrival  in  Kabul  in  1879. 
On  page  86  is  a  most  interesting  photograph  of  a  "  devil-dance "  in  Tibet,  which  reminds 
one  irresistibly  of  the  figures  used  in  the  carnival  at  Nice.  Here  is  a  subject  of  inquiry 
for  the  student  of  comparative  ethnology.  With  regard  to  the  work  of  the  medical  missions 
the  following  brief  statement  is  of  great  significance  :  "  At  one  hospital,  which  can  only  be 
kept  open  for  six  weeks  each  year,  and  which  is  used  mainly  for  eye  work,  in  those  few 
weeks  in  the  spring  of  1920  more  than  seven  thousand  new  patients  were  seen,  and  over 
two  thousand  five  hundred  operations  were  performed,  and  those  by  a  staff  of  but  three 
*"  .glish  doctors  and  their  Indian  assistants." 

lor,  Colonel  Philip  Meadows. — The  Story  of  My  Life.  Edited  by  his  daughter.  New 
edition  by  Henry  Bruce.  Pp.  xl  +  500.  Map  and  portrait.  London  :  Humphrey  Milf ord. 
1920.  16s. 

Meadows  Taylor  has  been  called,  while  the  word  still  kept  a  noble  meaning,  the  last  of 
adventurers.      He  is  known  to   most  people  for  his  admirable  trilogy  of    novels    relating 
India — "  Confessions  of  a  Thug,"  "  Tippoo  Sultaun,"  and  "  Tara  " — but  probably  the  greatest 
srk   he   achieved   was   his    "  History    of    India,"    which    was    written   at   a   time   when   com- 
itively  little   had   been  done   to   make  the  history  of   India  known  to   European  reader?. 
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As  a  man  of  rare  independence  of  character,  combined  with  a  loving  knowledge  of  and 
interest  in  the  peoples  of  India,  Colonel  Taylor  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  task  he  under- 
took, and  his  name  is  one  of  those  that  will  never  suffer  oblivion  as  long  as  any  interest 
is  taken  in  the  historical  development  and  life  of  India.  Apart  from  the  autobiographical 
matter  contained  in  this  book  there  is  a  great  amount  of  historical  and  other  informal  in, 
which  renders  this  account  extremely  interesting,  even  to  casual  readers,  but  more  especially 
to  those  whose  main  interests  are  concerned  with  India. 

Hazlewood,  David. — A  Fijian  and  English  Dictionary  ....  and  a  grammar  of  the  language 
with  examples  of  native  idioms.  2nd  ed.,  edited  by  James  Calvert.  London  :  Waterlow  &  Co. 

First  published  in  the  year  1850,  this  book  was  reprinted  in  the  year  1872  under  the  editorship 
of  James  Calvert.  In  addition  to  the  dictionary  proper  there  is  a  most  useful  list  of  the 
islands  of  the  Fiji  group  with  full  particulars  about  them,  and  a  list  of  native  productions, 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral. 

Elverson,  A.  M. — A  Castaway  in  Kavirondo.  Pp.  122.  Illus.  London :  Church  Missionary 
Society.  1920.  2*. 

This  tale  of  one  Owite,  a  native  of  Kavirondo,  contains  not  a  little  of  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  native  life  in  this  lake  district  of  the  Kenya  Colony,  and  it  is  illustrated  with  a 
number  of  black  and  white  drawings. 

Lord  Clive,  E.— The  Early  Explorers  of  Tasmania.      Pp.  44.      Hobart.      1920. 

A  useful  account  of  those  who  played  an  important  part  in  making  Tasmania  known  '  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  giving  biographical  particulars  of  the  principal  explorers  and  travellers. 
An  interesting  feature  is  a  list  of  the  chief  places  named  by  the  early  explorers. 

Biscoe,  C.  E.  Tyndale. — Character  Building  in  Kashmir.  Pp.  95.  London :  Church  Missionary 
Society.  1920.  3«. 

A  little  book,  well  illustrated,  descriptive  of  educational  work  in  Kashmir.  It  demonstrates 
the  popularity  of  Scout  methods  amongst  the  boys  of  tks  country. 

Persian  Pie  :  Stories  and  articles  by  people  who  have  lived  in  Persia.  Pp.  64.  Illust.  London  : 
Church  Missionary  Society,  1921.  2s. 

Amongst  the  contributors  to  this  volume,  which  is  written  in  the  interest  of  the  Anglican 
Church  Mission  in  Persia,  are  Bishop  James  Linton,  Miss  Alice  Verinder,  and  others  who 
have  lived  in  Persia. 

Anglo-South  American  Handbook  for  1921,  incorporating  Mexico  and  Central  America.  Edited 
by  W.  H.  Koebel.  Pp.  929.  London:  Federation  of  British  Industries;  T.  Fisher 
Unwin,  Ltd.  1921.  25«. 

Published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federation  of  British  Industries,  this  volume  will  be 
of  direct  service  as  a  book  of  reference  on  all  commercial  and  industrial  matters  connected 
with  Latin-America.  It  is,  moreover,  of  special  value  in  view  of  the  fact  that  British 
interests  in  South  and  Central  America,  already  largo,  will  undoubtedly  increase  in  the  future, 
and  that  one  of  the  best  means  for  fostering  such  an  increase  is  the  supply  of  adequate, 
up-to-date,  and  reliable  information  about  these  countries.  Mr.  Koebel  is  a  recognised  . 
authority  on  South  America,  and  the  compilation  of  a  volume  of  this  nature  could  not  have 
been  placed  in  better  hands. 

Annuaire   des    Entreprises    Coloniales :    Commerce,  Industrie,  Agriculture,  1920-1921.      Pp.    34$ 
Paris  :    17  Rue  D'Anjou.     20  frs. 

This  publication,  which  is  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Union  Coloniale  Francaise, 
of  considerable  use  as  a  book  of  reference  with  regard  to  industrial  and  commercial  ent 
prises  in  the  French  Colonies,  including  Algeria,  Tunisia,  and  Morocco.  This  book  is  divic 
geographically,  and  particulars  are  given  regarding  the  objects  of  the  various  companies, 
capital  invested,  and  the  members  of  the  governing  bodies.  There  are  also  lists  of  prn 
traders  and  planters. 

Rhodesia    Resources    Committee.    Report     for    1921.      Pp.     187.      Bulawayo :    Argus    Printii 
Company.     1921. 

This  Report  contains  a  number  of  valuable  articles  on  the  resources  of  Rhodesia,  and 
will  prove  of  great  service  to  those  who  are  interested  in  this  portion  of  South  Africa. 
Various  experts  write  on  the  agricultural  and  mineral  products,  and  there  is  a  most  suggestive 
article  on  the  position  of  the  natives  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  J.  6.  McDonald. 
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Severe  Foreign  Competition. 

British  manufacturers  and  merchants  have  suffered  in  many  ways  in  the  past  from 
the  severity  of  foreign  competition,  especially  when  assisted  by  subsidies,  either  directly, 
by  the  erection  of  high  tariff  walls,  or  indirectly,  as  by  the  grant  of  subventions  to 
steamship  companies.  To  these  are  now  added  the  further  handicaps  imposed  on  our 
industries  by  the  prohibitive  price  of  British  coal  consequent  mainly  on  the  excessive 
(and  subsidised)  wages  secured  by  the  miners ;  by  ca'  canny  practices ;  and  by  the 
inferior  productivity  of  the  British  workman.  These  additional  handicaps  prevent  the 
quotation  of  low  tenders  with  any  definite  delivery  date,  and  drive  orders  to  other 
countries.  Other  factors  which  militate  severely  against  British  industry  are  the 
absence  of  methods  of  standardisation,  so  successfully  manifested,  for  example,  in  the 
electrical  industry  established  on  world-wide  lines  of  quantity  production  by  the  famous 
A.  E.  G.  of  Germany  and  the  General  Electric  Company  of  America ;  by  the  in- 
dustrial energy  of  the  German  workman  ;  by  the  freedom  of  import  allowed  by  Great 
Britain  to  her  strongest  and  keenest  competitors,  to  her  own  disadvantage,  financial 
and  trade  loss,  the  ultimate  extension  of  unemployment ;  and  to  the  lack  of  co- 
ordination among  the  industrial  concerns  of  this  country  in  the  conservation  of  power 
and  in  the  elimination  of  the  enormous  waste  in  heat,  the  utilisation  of  which  would 
reduce  the  price  at  which  our  power  stations  could  supply  industry  with  power.  Un- 
fortunately the  imposition  of  the  burdensome  and  ruinous  E.P.D.  added  to  the  labours 
of  re- birth  of  those  industries  which  had  suffered  by  the  diversion  of  energy  during 
the  war,  while  at  the  same  time  it  handicapped  the  development  of  those  new  in- 
dustries which,  wonderfully  successful  as  they  were  under  the  temporary  stress  of 
the  nation's  struggle,  must  necessarily  be  made  permanent  if  the  Empire  is  to  recover 
and  strengthen  its  industrial  position. 

There  is  no  need  to  despair  of  Britain's  ability  to  compete  with  foreign  enterprise, 
provided,  firstly,  that  some  measure  of  protection  is  afforded  to  the  newer  industries 
during  their  period  of  development ;  secondly,  that  the  necessity  for  every  form  of 
labour-saving  device  and  machinery  is  recognised  and  accepted  by  all  workers ;  and, 
thirdly,  that  industry  will  only  realise,  once  and  for  all,  that  the  higher  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  working  man  the  higher  will  be  his  wages,  the  greater  will  be  the  demand 
for  his  output,  and  his  standard  of  life  will  be  raised  still  higher.  Provided  a  high  wage 
were  really  earned,  there  is  no  firm  in  this  country  which  would  not  willingly  pay  it. 

Evidence  of  German  (and  other)  competition  is  continually  brought  to  the  notice  of 
le  Trade  and  Industry  Committee,  and  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  give  publicity 
»  a  few  specific  instances  : 

(1)  Sixteen  offers  were  presented  for  10,000  rolled  steel  wheels.  $ 

The  German  quotation  (lowest)  was  ....        35'65  Arg.  gold. 

American  quotations  ranged  more  or  less  double  that  figure ; 

but  two  very  important  British  firms  quoted    ....        105  and  $118'80 
The  latter  figure  is  practically  three  times  that  of  the  German  manuacturer. 

(2)  For  a  number  of  cranes,  one  of  the  best  known  British  crane       $ 

makers  quoted       .       ,  V      ..>••"•   •-.»!••          •          •          ...  16,692 
and  another  ...         ..*"".         .         .         .  18,823 

Whereas  KKUPPS  offered       .  ,         ....          .          .          .    8,500 

(3)  Eighteen  tenders  were  presented  for  a  10,000  k.w.  turbo  alternator,  including  British, 

French,  and  other  makers,  with  the  following  results  :  £ 

German  (delivery,  10  months)  .......  47,000 

British  (delivery,  12-18  months)       .  "      .         .         .         .  84,000  and  £95,100 
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It  ia  true  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  prices  are  affected  by  the  disparity 
in  the  international  rates  of  exchange,  but  in  the  last  instance  quoted,  making 
full  allowance  for  the  depreciation  of  British  and  German  currency  (from  the 
Argentine  standpoint),  an  American  tender  was  submitted  for  £67,000. 

(4)  For  an  electrical  equipment  for  steel  works  in  Manchester :  £ 

Lowest  British  tender      .         .         .....         .         .180,000 

German  tender        ...,.»..         .150,000 

(5)  For  a   complete    colliery   electrification    scheme    for    South   America,    comprising 

turbo  alternators,  motors,  switchgear,  and  cables :  £ 

Lowest  British  tender      .         .         .         .         .         .         .190,000 

German  tender 130,000 

(6)  For  steam  turbines  and  alternators  for  South  Wales  :  £ 

British  offer    .         .        ...   '•     .         .        »  \      .  .  .    75,000 

German  offer  .         .     •    ,    «     .         ...         .         .         .    53,000 

(7)  For  switchgear  for  a  British  railway  company  :  £ 

British  offer ,          .  .  ,      .          .    60,000 

German  offer  .         .         ....         ..         .         .    36,000  approx. 

The  Industrial  Upheaval 

At  the  time  of  writing  these  notes  the  country  is  in  the  throes  of  an  industrial  up- 
heaval, the  ultimate  outcome  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  foresee.  It  affects  equally 
the  whole  of  the  Empire,  and  must  therefore  react  to  the  detriment  of  Imperial  trade 
and  commerce.  At  the  same  time,  inasmuch  as  the  labour  and  financial  situation 
in  some  parts  of  the  Empire  is  less  unfavourable  than  in  others,  a  small  measure  of 
consolation  may  be  sought  in  the  improved  prospects  afforded  to  Oversea  trade 
development.  Fillip  should  be  given,  for  example,  to  the  export  of  coal  from  Natal 
and  Canada ;  to  the  increase  in  production  of  machinery  and  manufactured  goods 
from  Canada,  South  Africa,  and  Australia.  These  industries  for  some  time  have  been 
seeking  outlets  in  the  world's  markets,  and  if  England's  great  loss  can  be  compensated 
for  partly  by  gain  to  the  rest  of  the  Empire,  some  good,  however  small,  will  come 
out  of  evil  created  by  the  action  of  the  Labour  extremists  at  home. 

The  maintenance  of  an  excess  population  in  these  islands  presented  a  difficult  prob- 
lem before  the  crises  which  have  been  precipitated  with  such  appalling  frequency 
since  the  Armistice,  and  the  question  of  a  readjustment  of  conditions  within  the 
Empire  is  now  still  more  acute.  Two  facts  are  apparent :  one  that  it  is  increasingly 
difficult  to  support  our  own  population  ;  the  other  that  immense  areas  Overseas  are 
capable  of  absorbing  more  than  our  surplus,  and  any  movements  which  tend  to  effe 
adjustment  of  such  an  anomalous  position  must  be  to  the  mutual  benefit  of 
Mother  Country  and  the  Dominions.  This  development  of  manufactures  in  Brit 
possessions  Oversea  has  already  assumed  importance ;  strikes  and  labour  unrest  in 
country,  which  are  of  much  graver  import  than  those  in  Canada  and  Australia, 
accelerate  that  movement.  The  transfer  of  plant  and  machinery,  together  with 
proportion  of  the  requisite  skilled  staff,  will  ensure  the  participation  by  British 
in  this  development,  certainly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Empire ;  and  possibly,  by 
lieving  the  congestion  at  home,  will  reduce  the  amount  of  unemployment, 
wise,  development  Overseas,  which  is  inevitable,  will  proceed  without  participation 
the  British  manufacturer  and  therefore  to  his  definite  loss. 


Wireless  within  the  Empire. — Marconi's  Wireless  Telegraph  Company,   Ltd.,   has 
restarted  the  deferred  "L.C.O."  service  to  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  the  West  Inc 
which  has  been  suspended  since  1917. 
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LIVERPOOL. 

THE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Branch  was  held  on  April  6,  in  the  Board  Room 
of  the  offices  of  Messrs.  Elder,  Dempster  &  Co.,  Colonial  House,  Water  Street.  Mr. 
David  Jones,  J.P.,  presided. 

Major  D.  Strachan  (Organising  Secretary)  submitted  the  report  of  the  committee, 
which  showed  that  the  total  strength  of  the  Branch  was  sixty-two  life  members,  235 
Fellows,  and  twelve  Associates.  Despite  all  efforts  they  had  been  unable  to  find  premises 
in  the  centre  of  the  city  suitable  for  a  club,  a  library,  and  an  office.  At  present, 
by  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Elder,  Dempster  &  Co.,  they  had  secured  an  excellent 
office  in  Colonial  House,  Water  Street ;  it  was  intended  gradually  to  fit  a  portion  of 
this  up  as  a  Library  on  a  small  scale.  Already  by  the  courtesy  of  the  High  Com- 
missioner for  South  Africa,  a  number  of  valuable  books  of  reference  had  been  received. 
They  had  a  very  nice  nucleus  for  a  Branch  Library,  but  required  some  furniture.  Every 
supporter  of  the  Branch  could  do  much  to  increase  the  membership,  and  secure  the  success 
of  the  Branch  by  inducing  others  to  follow  their  patriotic  example. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts,  appealed  for 
further  and  more  general  interest  in  the  work  on  the  part  of  the  public.     In  Liverpool, 
he  said,  they  had  a  very  wide  field,  and  ought  to  have  a  very  successful  Branch  if  they 
could  only  infuse  the  necessary  interest  amongst  the  people.      Liverpool  was  one  of  the 
gateways  of  the  Empire,  and  it  was  highly  desirable  that  they  should  have  a  satisfactory 
organisation  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the  important  visitors  who  entered  the  port. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Wilson  (Hon.  Secretary)  seconded,  and  the  motion  was  carried 
The  Chairman,  referring  to  the  visit  of  the  Dominion  Premiers  in  June,  hoped  the 
Branch  might  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  something  in  connection  with  the  event. 

Mr.  David  Jones  was  re-elected  Chairman,  Mr.  A.  J.  Wilson,  Hon.  Sec.,  and  Mr. 
F.  Peltor,  Hon.  Treasurer.  The  members  of  Committee  are  :  Dr.  J.  G.  Adami,  C.B.E., 
M.D.,  J.  Sandeman  Allen,  R.  T.  Bodey,  M.A.,  F.  Bowring,  J.P.,  Sir  Francis  Danson, 
J.P.,  A.  W.  Duncan,  R.  C.  Da  vies,  Col.  J.  W.  de  Silva,  J.  Pickering- Jones,  Major 
H.  H.  Kilshaw-Quack,  Harold  Lee,  J.P.,  Lieut.-Col.  W.  C.  Pugh,  D.S.O.,  T.D.,  E.  B. 
Orme,  W.  H.  Saunders,  F.C.S.,  J.  H.  Sharrock,  Sir  James  Hope  Simpson,  J.P.,  H.  E. 
Wild,  H.  J.  Woodhouse,  Col.  G.  A.  Wilson. 

A  luncheon  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  the  Exchange  Station  Hotel  on  May  11,  when 
Lord  Meston  will  be  the  principal  speaker. 

HANTS  AND  DORSET. 

Sir  Daniel  Morris  (President)  took  the  chair  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Branch, 
held  at  the  Headquarters,  39  Christchurch  Road,  Bournemouth.  The  report  of  the 
Council  stated  that  1920  was  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  the  Branch.  Up  to  that 
date  the  Branch  had  no  permanent  headquarters,  but  in  March  the  present  quarters 
were  secured  from  the  Bournemouth  Natural  Science  Society  at  a  year's  rental  of  £50. 
It  was  hoped  this  would  be  a  permanency.  As  the  result  of  the  generosity  of  Members 
the  rooms  have  been  furnished  and  are  open  daily  from  10  A.M.  to  6  P.M.  During  the 
year  the  Branch  sustained  severe  losses  by  the  deaths  of  Lady  Morrison -Bell,  Lady  Russell- 
Cotes,  Sir  Wm.  Mather,  Dr.  de  Castro,  Messrs.  E.  B.  Benest,  James  Gray,  and  James  E. 
Liddiard.  New  Members  included  Field-Marshal  Lord  Grenfell,  Sir  Frederick  Evans, 
formerly  Colonial  Secretary  Jamaica  and  Gibraltar,  Major-General  Sir  H.  Brooke, 
the  Most  Rev.  Henry  Lowther  Clarke,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  late  Archbishop  of  Melbourne, 
all  of  whom  have  lately  come  to  Bournemouth  to  reside.  The  Council  congratulates 
the  Branch  on  its  prosperous  condition  :  membership  totals  124 — 58  Fellows  and  66 
Associates,  an  increase  of  18  Fellows  and  17  Associates  compared  with  1919.  The 
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financial  statement  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1920,  as  presented  by  the  Hon. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Dr.  W.  G.  Boul,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  showed  a  balance  of 
some  £60. 

Sir  Daniel  Morris  was  unanimously  re-elected  President  for  the  ensuing  year.  In 
making  the  proposition  Canon  Usherwood  said  the  branch  was  a  "  very  healthy  baby," 
a  fact  almost  entirely  due  to  the  energies  of  its  President.  The  Vice-Preeidents  were 
re-appointed  as  follows :  Lord  Grenfell,  Sir  George  Dolby,  Sir  Bickham  Escott,  and 
Mr.  J.  R.  Brazier,  Dr.  W.  G.  Boul  was  re-elected  as  Secretary,  and  was  relieved  of  the 
duties  of  Treasurer  (which  he  undertook  on  the  death  of  Dr.  de  Castro),  Mr.  A.  H. 
Miles,  C.M.G.,  I.S.O.,  having  accepted  that  position.  The  Council  was  constituted  as 
follows :  Lady  Alabaster,  Lady  Morris,  Mrs.  Blair,  Mrs.  Moorhead,  Major-General  Sir 
Harry  Brooking,  K.C.B.,  K.C.S.L,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  Frederick  Evans,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.V.O., 
Gapt.  Castle,  Colonel  J.  R.  Dodd,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Mr.  A.  J.  Garrett,  Mr.  James 
Stanley  Little,  Mr.  Charles  Blair,  Dr.  Johnson  Smyth,  Mr.  Risdon  Bennett,  M.A., 
Mr.  J.  K.  Morrison,  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Usherwood. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  was  carried  on  the  proposition  of  Major 
Sir  George  Dolby,  seconded  by  Lady  Alabaster. 

The  formal  proceedings  were  followed  by  a  tea  and  conversazione. 

SUSSEX. 

A  lecture  by  Mr.  Richard  Kearton,  F.Z.S.,  on  "  Joys  of  the  Open  Air,"  was 
arranged  at  the  Hove  Town  Hall  by  the  Susses  Branch.  There  was  a  crowded  and 
enthusiastic  audience.  Mr.  Kearton 's  range  was  wide,  and  pictures  of  life  in  the  open 
in  England,  in  East  Africa,  and  elsewhere  were  keenly  enjoyed.  British  birds,  snakes, 
hedgehogs,  foxes,  and  East  African  lions,  zebras,  rhinoceroses,  and  other  large  game 
were  all  "  seized "  by  the  camera  as  they  live.  Mr.  Percy  Mart  in  dale  presided,  and  his 
thanks  to  the  lecturer  were  warmly  endorsed  by  the  audience.  The  Sussex  Daily  News 
says :  "  The  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Sussex  Branch,  has  arranged  many  interesting 
gatherings  lately,  but  one  ventures  to  say  nothing  quite  so  good  as  this  lecture." 

CANTERBURY  (N.Z.). 

The  Canterbury  Branch  entertained  Sir  Thomas  Mackenzie,  who  is  a  Vice-President  of  the 
Institute,  and  Lady  Mackenzie,  on  January  19,  at  an  afternoon  tea  in  the  Beresford  Cafe. 
The  guests  were  received  by  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Triggs,  President  of  the  Branch,  and  Mrs.  Triggs. 
Among  those  present  were :  Mr.  Justice  Stringer  and  Mrs.  Stringer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  M. 
Macdonald,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carey  Hill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyrus  Williams,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Marriner, 
the  Hon.  Colonel  G.  J.  Smith,  Messrs.  George  Jameson,  R.  Bell,  H.  D.  Ackland,  John  Anderson, 
M.  L.  Reading,  A.  Ferguson,  G.  Scott,  J.  Heaton  Rhodes,  G.  T.  Booth,  B.  S.  Seth-Smith, 
Norton  Francis,  C.  G.  McKellar,  E.  C.  Huie,  E.  Hay,  B.  S.  Whitcombe,  Dr.  Chilton,  and 
Dr.  Gibson. 

Mr.  Triggs,  in  offering  a  hearty  welcome  to  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Mackenzie,  said  that 
the  Canterbury  members  of  the  Institute  honoured  Sir  Thomas  for  his  great  services  to  the 
Empire  and  to  the  Dominion  in  his  eight  years  as  High  Commissioner.  Five  of  those  years 
had  been  the  most  critical  in  the  Empire's  history,  and  called  for  rarer  and  higher  qualities 
even  than  those  which  Sir  Thomas  was  known  to  possess  when  he  was  appointed.  Sir  Thomas 
had  risen  to  the  occasion  magnificently,  not  only  in  his  care  for  the  interests  of  the  Dominion 
generally,  but  also  in  his  untiring  and  successful  efforts  for  the  welfare  of  all  New  Zealand 
soldiers,  and  in  many  other  activities,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  Dardanelles  Commission. 
The  G.C.M.G.  conferred  upon  him  by  the  King  was  a  most  fitting  reward  for  such  services. 
Mr.  Triggs  also  paid  a  tribute  to  the  work  of  Lady  Mackenzie  and  Miss  Helen  Mackenzie. 
The  health  of  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Mackenzie  was  drunk  in  tea,  which  the  Chairman 
humorously  described  as  "  the  coming  national  beverage." 
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Sir  Thomas,  in  reply,  pointed  out  that  the  Canterbury  Branch  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  was  the  first  Branch  established  in  New  Zealand.  The  Institute  was  doing  a  great 
and  increasingly  valuable  work  in  the  interests  of  every  part  of  the  Empire.  It  had  developed 
to  an  amazing  extent  in  the  Old  Land.  Everything  that  affected  the  welfare  of  the  Old 
Country  and  of  the  Empire  oversea  was  taken  up  and  dealt  with  by  the  very  able  men  who 
comprised  the  Council.  One  of  its  keynotes  was  loyalty  to  the  Crown,  a  quality  that 
could  not  be  over- valued  in  these  days  of  unrest.  "  Long  may  the  King  hold  the  position 
he  holds  in  our  Empire  !  "  he  went  on.  "  No  other  form  of  monarchy  or  government  could 
suit  the  varying  conditions  of  the  great  Empire  to  which  we  have  the  honour  to  belong." 
Sir  Thomas  referred  to  the  help  he  received  during  the  strenuous  days  of  the  war,  and  to  the 
services  of  Mr.  Ronald  Macdonald,  Lady  Islington,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr.  Burnett  and  his  daughters, 
Colonel  G.  J.  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knight,  and  others.  He  urged  the  need  for  emigration 
from  the  Old  Country  to  New  Zealand,  in  order  that  the  country  might  be  able  to  defend 
itself  in  time  of  need.  "  We  should  endeavour,"  he  said,  "  to  establish  a  self-reliant  policy, 
not  with  the  view  of  severing  connection!  with  the  Old  Country,  but  hi  order  to  defend  the 
Dominion.  This  land  is  far  too  good  to  take  any  risks  with."  Sir  Thomas  advocated  a  better 
feeling  between  the  British  peoples  and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  because,  he  said,  he 
believed  that  in  the  hands  of  these  peoples  rested  the  peace  and  civilisation  of  the  world. 

VICTORIAN  (AUSTRALIA). 

The  office-bearers  for  1921  are :  Patrons :  H.  E.  Lord  Forster,  P.C.,  G.C.M.G.,  Governor- 
General  ;  H.  E.  The  Earl  of  Stradbroke,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  C.V.O.,  C.B.E.,  A.D.C.,  Governor 
of  Victoria ;  The  Hon.  Sir  William  Irvine,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.,  Lieut. -Governor  of  Victoria. 
President:  Lt.-Col.  Sir  James  Barrett,  K.B.E.,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  M.D.,  M.S.,  F.R.C.S. 
(Eng.).  Vice-President :  E.  E.  Keep.  Hon.  Treasurer:  A.  C.  E.  Trapp.  Hon.  Sec- 
retary :  A.  H.  Barraclough. 

Members  of  Council:  Dr.  Rothwell  Adam,  H.  Brookes,  Major  Lowther  Clarke, 
O.B.E.,  The  Rt.  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Gippsland,  Bishop  Cranswick,  Sir  John  Grice, 
Sir  John  Higgins,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  David  Hennessey,  J.P.,  E.  Jowett,  M.P.,  Fred  Knight, 
Dr.  Leeper,  J.  J.  K.  Mills,  H.  J.  Martin,  H.  E.  Rowe,  E.  J.  Stock,  R.  H.  WiUdns, 
and  one  vacancy. 

Ladies'  Committee  :  Chairwoman,  Mrs.  Albert  Miller.  Members  of  Committee : 
Lady  Barrett,  Mrs.  A.  Baker,  Dr.  Edith  Barrett,  C.B.E.,  Lady  Grice,  Mrs.  E.  Norton 
Grimwade,  Mrs.  Edmund  Jowett,  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Knox,  Mrs.  Alex.  Landale,  Mrs. 
Leeper,  Mrs.  R.  McDonald,  Mrs.  Harvey  Patterson,  Dr.  Ethel  Parnell,  Miss  Shaw. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Branch  at  the  Town  Hall,  Melbourne,  on  March  16,  Sir  James 
Barrett  opened  a  discussion  on  "  The  Imperial  Conference."  He  urged  the  necessity  for 
some  representative  organisation  for  the  control  of  foreign  policy  and  defence.  The 
term  "  independent "  as  applied  to  the  Dominions  was  farcical.  He  thought  the  attitude 
of  Australia  to  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  was  that  the  alliance  should  be  renewed, 
subject  to  the  following  considerations  : — That  China  was  freed  from  any  attempt  to 
cause  her  to  give  preference  to  any  one  power ;  and  that  in  no  circumstances  would 
Great  Britain  go  to  war  with  the  United  States.  People  who  object  to  the  alliance 
without  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  exact  position  do  not  render  Australia  any 
service.  It  was  a  time  for  patience  and  a  sympathetic  attitude  towards  a  proud 
nation  who  recently  convoyed  Australian  troops  during  the  war.  The  business  adjust- 
ments in  the  Treaty  may  offer  difficulties,  but  they  may  be  much  diminished  by  official 
and  national  courtesy.  It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  were 
invited  to  the  Imperial  Conference  with  the  Prime  Minister.  The  Opposition  in  the 
Federal  Parliament  represented  nearly  half  the  population  of  Australia. 

Mr.   Jowett,   M.P. :    What  about  the  leader  of  the  Country  party  ? 

Sir  James  Barrett  said  he  would  send  him,  too. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Latham,  who  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Peace  delegation  in  Paris, 
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uttered  a  strong  protest  against  the  secrecy  with  which  many  important  matters  vitally 
affecting  the  people's  welfare  are  shrouded  by  responsible  Ministers.  A  tendency  had 
grown  up  during  the  war  to  regard  matters  being  handled  by  a  public  department  aa 
the  private  property  of  the  Minister.  The  people  should  be  told  what  business  is  to 
be  discussed  on  Australia's  behalf  at  the  Imperial  Conference.  The  public  press  of 
Canada  and  South  Africa  contained  information  which  was  kept  under  lock  and  key 
in  Australia  as  official  secrets. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Trade  Conditions  in  China. — A  correspondent  writes  from  Tientsin :  I  think  people 
at  home  have  no  conception  of  the  change  in  trade  conditions  here  in  China  which  has 
taken  place  during  the  past  six  years.  Up  to  1914  our  most  serious  competitor  was 
undoubtedly  Germany.  Her  place  has  now  been  taken  by  America,  who  was  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  our  war  worries,  and  in  all  the  Treaty  Ports  American  firms  are  now  numbered 
by  the  score  where  formerly  an  occasional  one  or  two  was  the  complement. 

From  our  point  of  view  the  most  serious  aspect  of  this  competition  is  the  enormous  and 
yearly  increasing  grip  these  concerns  have  secured,  and  are  securing,  on  the  import  trade 
into  China,  covering  every  conceivable  article  from  pencils  to  complete  electrical  generating 
plants.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  many  of  these  new  firms,  who  were  established  to  teach  the 
out-of-date,  back  number  Britisher  how  the  China  export  trade  really  should  be  run, 
have  had  to  close  down  and  their  staffs  have  returned  to  America,  let  us  hope  sadder  and 
wiser  men.  The  Americans,  however,  certainly  make  the  best  of  their  opportunity, 
advertise  most  extensively  in  the  papers,  and  particularly  at  cinema  shows  keep 
huge  staffs,  and  on  every  possible  occasion  impress  upon  the  Chinaman  that  "  Codlin's 
the  friend,  not  Short,"  and  that  they  alone,  of  all  foreign  nations,  have  a  true  and  brotherly 
and  entirely  disinterested  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  "great  Republic."  Of  the 
several  thousand  motor-cars  at  present  in  use  in  Hong-Kong,  Shanghai,  here  and  elsewhere, 
possibly  a  hundred  are  British,  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  French  cars,  are 
American,  and  it  is  the  same  with  all  the  imports,  a  possible  exception  being  the 
piece  goods  trade. 

A  very  important  feature  is  the  enormous  number  of  Chinese  who  go  to  America 
annually  to  be  "educated."  They  return  with  all  sorts  of  weird  degrees  from  little  tin- 
pot,  unknown  "  Universities,"  speaking  a  fearful  lingo,  which  they  call  English  ;  but  what 
is  more  unfortunate,  with  a  fixed  idea  that  America  is  the  country,  and  no  doubt  they  do 
a  very  great  deal  towards  fostering  trade  relations  between  China  and  America.  I  trust 
you  will  continue  to  exert  your  utmost  efforts  towards  awakening  British  opinion,  particu- 
larly in  trade  circles,  to  the  real  state  of  affairs  in  this  enormous  field,  and  more  especially 
with  a  view  to  assisting  in  every  possible  manner  the  welcoming  of  student*  to  England, 
where  they  get  a  really  sound  education.  The  difference  between  the  returned  student 
from  America  and  England  is  really  most  striking,  and  without  exception,  the  few  sound 
and  decent  returned  students,  mostly  lawyers  and  doctors,  are  those  from  England. 

State-Owned    Railways. — In  your  January  issue  Mr.   W.   H.    Needham    replies  to 
my  previous  letter  on  the  subject.      I  am  afraid  he  does  not  know  how  wonderfully 
the  present  railway  companies  opened  up  Argentina  and  Canada ;  if  he  had  he  wo 
not  have  said  they  would  not  have  done  the  same  for  Australia.     My  knowledge  is  of 
countries,  during  the  past  thirty  years,  with  my  headquarters  in  Australia. 

There  is  not  one  single  point  in  favour  of  state  ownership.  It  is  only  the  vast 
amount  of  loan  money  from  Great  Britain,  and  the  large  amount  of  recently  turned 
out  paper  money,  spent  among  a  population,  half  that  of  London,  that  has  kept  the 
state-run  industries  from  being  exposed  to  the  world  before  this.  With  competing 
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All  information  and  advice  regarding  necessary  equipment,  route, 
transport,  etc.,  for  WEST  AND  EAST  AFRICA,  can  be  obtained 
by  Civil  Officials,  Officers  and  others,  on  application  to  :  — 


COLONIAL,    AGENTS    AND    MERCHANTS 

11  Hay  market,  London,  S.W. 

(THREE  DOORS  ABOVE  HAYMARKET  THEATRE) 

Complete  Camp  Equipments 

FOR  CIVIL  OFFICIALS,  OFFICERS,  MINERS  AND 
TRADERS  AT  LOWEST  CASH  TERMS.  CALL  OR 
WRITE  FOR  LISTS. 

Deferred  payments  arranged  when  required.  General  Banking 
facilities  granted.  Insurance,  Baggage  stored,  etc. 

PROVISIONS  suitable  for  the  tropics,  OF  ANY  BRAND  at  Manufacturers' 
Best  Export  Prices.  SUGGESTED  LISTS  and  QUOTATIONS  on  application 


By  placing  your  Order  NOW  you  can  get 
a  Daimler  at  the  following 

REDUCED    CHASSIS    PRICES 


"LIGHT    THIRTY"   6-Cylinder   Chassis    £900 

A  REDUCTION  OF  £225 

"STANDARD  THIRTY  "  6-Cylinder  Chassis  £  1 ,000 

A  REDUCTION  OF  £150 


fte  Price  of  the  "  DAIMLER  SPECIAL"  Chassis  is  £1,450 
The  Daimler  Company,   Ltd.,  Coventry. 


It  will']intiure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMJflHti  is  nieiMoiied. 
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railways  and  land  concession,  we  should  by  now  have  had  a  vast  settled  and  in- 
creasing population  in  our  fertile  back  country  of  Queensland,  New  South  Wales, 
South  Australia,  and  West  Australia,  and  instead  of  two  or  three  congested  porte 
containing  the  headquarters  of  the  Government  railways  monopolies,  we  should  have 
had  numbers  of  them  all  with  their  own  systems.  Instead  of  drawing  produce  hundreds 
of  miles  from  ita  natural  outlets,  at  a  great  expense,  every  district  would  have  its 
own  outlet.  Again,  instead  of  a  decreasing  rural  population  as  we  have  now,  there 
would  be  comfort  and  luxury  for  the  increasing  number  who  would  wish  to  go  on  the 
land.  Mr.  Xeedham  says,  "No  large  cities  lie  far  inland  from  the  coast  in  Australia, 
thus  not  offering  profitable  railway  traffic  as  in  other  countries."  He  should  know 
that  it  is  the  railways  which  open  up  and  settle  new  countries,  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  Winnipeg,  the  big  cities  follow  naturally.  Under  railway  competition,  long  ago 
there  would  have  been  at  least  four  competing  lines  between  North  Queensland  and 
South  Australia,  taking  in  different  routes.  An  instance  is  that  between  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Bahia  Blanca  in  Argentina.  As  regards  comfort  on  our  railways,  once  off 
the  one  main  line,  Adelaide  to  Sydney,  comfort  or  decent  food  is  hard  to  find.  In 
talking  about  the  prosperity  of  Australia  I  would  advise  him  to  study  the  Year 
Books  of  Canada,  Argentina,  and  Australia  without  bias. 

As  regards  the  statement  that  our  railways  pay,  perhaps  he  does  not  know  that 
whenever  there  have  been  deficits  in  past  years  general  revenue  has  made  them  good, 
and  these  sums  have  never  been  added  to  capital  account,  therefore  railways  pay  no 
interest  on  past  deficits.  Any  business  can  pay  if  you  are  allowed,  when  you  like, 
to  write  down  your  capital.  Our  railways  are  mostly  showing  heavy  deficits  even  in 
face  of  the  very  high  charges  for  passengers  and  goods. 

Warrigal  Club,  Sydney.  A.  W.  PEARSE,  F.R.G.S. 

March  2,  1921. 
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THB  meeting  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  March  16,  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  A.  8.  Bull, 
Member  of  the  Council,  to  whom  a  cordial  reception,  after  his  recent  illness,  was  extended 
by  the  Fellows.  Mr.  Bull  briefly  introduced'  the  speaker,  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  President  of 
the  International  Association  of  Poultry  Instructors  and  Investigators,  who  took  as  his 
subject,  "  Poultry  Farming  within  the  Empire."  In  the  course  of  an  extremely  interesting 
and  instructive  address,  it  was  stated  that  there  are  more  people  interested  in  poultry  than 
in  any  other  class  of  stock,  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  poultry  can  be  kept  by  almost 
every  section  of  the  community.  The  speaker  gave  a  rapid  survey  of  the  industry  in  the 
British  Empire,  the  United  States  of  America,  and  elsewhere,  estimating  the  annual  values 
of  the  production  of  eggs  and  poultry  as  follows  :  In  the  United  Kingdom  at  £55,000,000 ; 
Australia  (1917-18),  £6,739,000;  Denmark,  £16,000,000;  and  the  United  States,  £250,000,000. 
He  considered  that,  so  far  as  the  prospects  of  the  industry  are  concerned,  the  demand  will 
increase  to  an  enormous  extent  if  only  supplies  are  forthcoming,  which  he  regarded  as  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  proved,  scientifically  as  well  as  practically,  that  eggs  form  one 
of  the  indispensable  and  protective  foods  of  the  world.  References  were  made  to  the 
development  of  poultry  keeping  on  industrial  methods  and  to  the  great  stimulus  given  by 
the  increase  in  prices.  The  speaker  showed  that  mass  production,  and  increase  of  the 
number  of  birds  kept,  had  brought  out  now  problems,  and  said  that  great  praise  was  due 
to  the  instructional  and  investigation  work  carried  on  in  several  parts  of  the  Empire  and 
in  the  United  States,  and  also  to  selective  breeding,  which  gave  remarkable  results.  Reference 
was  also  made  to  the  importance  of  marketing  and  the  interchange  of  experience  between 
all  countries.  In  regard  to  the  last  point,  Mr.  Brown  drew  attention  to  the  work  of  the 
Association  of  which  he  is  President  and  to  the  World's  Poultry  Congress,  which  it  has 
promoted  and  which  is  to  be  held  at  the  Hague  in  September  next.  In  conclusion,  he 
declared  that  the  prospects  for  producers  were  bright  everywhere,  and  that  present  consump- 
tion is  only  a  moiety  of  what  it  will  be  when  supplies  are  forthcoming. 

In  the  discussion,  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  Miss  Smith,  Major  Pounds,  Capt.  Slack,  Mr.  E.  G. 
Parker,  and  others  took  part,  and  various  questions  were  asked  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  running 
a  small  or  large  poultry  farm,  the  best  methods  of  preserving  eggs,  and  other  matters  of 
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THE 


OVERSEAS 


WATERPROOF 


FOR  INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES 

(Guaranteed  for  three  years) 


:  4  :  O 


Military  Pattern,  with  belt,  etc.    -    9S/- 


SPECIFICATION— Extra  wide  Collar,  ample  Skirt,  Storm 
Cuffs,  Saddle  Flap,  Leg  Straps.  Every  Seam  both  sewn  and 
taped.  Average  weight,  3  Ib. 

FOR  RIDING,  DRIVING,  SHOOTING,  WALKING 


W.  H.  GORE  &  CO. 

(OVERSEAS  BUYING  AGENCY) 
COLONIAL  AGENTS  AND  MERCHANTS 

64     HAYMARKET,    LONDON,     S.W.I 


It  will  insure  -prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  it  mentioned. 
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interest.     Votes  of  thanks,  on  the  motion  of   Sir  W.  Grey-Wilson,  were  passed  to  the  chairman 
and  the  speaker. 

The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  meet  in?  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  April  6,  was  "How 
to  further  the  Work  of  the  Institute."  Major  Pounds,  who  presided  in  the  absence  of  the 
Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  said  that,  as  the  proposed  amalgamation  of  the  Institute  and  the 
Overseas  Club  had  fallen  through,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Fellows  earnestly  to  support  the 
Council  in  its  efforts  to  make  the  Institute  what  it  claimed  to  be — the  leading  ImjK-rial 
Organisation  in  the  United.  Kingdom — and  for  this  purpose  they  should  do  their  utmost 
to  further  the  building  scheme  and  to  assist  the  various  and  important  activities  in  which 
the  Institute  was  engaged. 

Col.  Eldred  Pottinger  referred  to  the  need  of  increasing  the  membership  of  the  Institute, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  advocated  the  provision  of  arrangements  for  luncheons,  the  keeping 
of  the  Institute  open  to  a  later  hour  in  the  evening,  and  the  need  of  encouraging  the  social 
life  of  the  Institute.  Mr.  £.  G.  Parker  suggested  that  the  Fellows  then  present  who  had 
not  contributed  or  promised  subscriptions  to  the  Building  Fund  should  do  so.  Sir  Harry 
\\  ilson  stated  some  interesting  facts  in  relation  to  the  building  scheme  and  to  the  appoint* 
ment  of  the  "  New  Premises  and  Jubilee  Fund "  Committee,  whose  work  he  commended 
to  the  hearty  support  of  the  Fellows.  He  also  cordially  welcomed  any  suggestions  that  might 
be  made  by  the  Fellows,  and  reminded  those  who  might  be  disposed  to  advise  the  immediate 
starting  with  the  building  plans,  that  it  was  necessary  first  to  complete  the  purchase  of 
the  intended  site,  which  could  only  be  done  as  and  when  the  necessary  funds  came  in. 
He  further  remarked  that  it  was  proposed,  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  were  favourable,  to 
enter  upon  a  vigorous  publicity  campaign. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  E.  T.  Scammell)  then  read  a  letter  he  had  received  from  Mr. 
George  de  B.  Ball,  who  recommended  the  adoption  of  sweepstakes,  as  an  incidental  means 
of  raising  funds — a  suggestion  which,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  appeared  to  find  favour 
with  a  number  of  the  Fellows,  but  was  strongly  objected  to  by  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Broadbent. 
Capt.  Chas.  Slack  thought  that  a  special  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  magnates  of  the 
City  for  help  towards  the  building  fund.  Mr.  Newman  Thomas  suggested  that  a  pamphlet 
setting  forth  the  aims  and  attractions  of  the  Institute  should  be  printed  and  that  it  should 
be  circulated  among  the  passengers  of  in-coming  liners,  who  might  thus  be  induced  to  join 
the  Institute.  Mr.  Neville  Edwards,  the  City  representative  of  the  Institute,  said  that  he 
was  convinced  many  City  men  and  their  friends  from  Overseas  would  gladly  join  the  Institute 
if  luncheon  facilities  were  provided.  Mr.  Berkeley  F.  Carisgrave,  an  Australian  and  a  City 
man,  spoke  to  the  same  effect.  Mr.  D.  Hope  Johnston  then  proposed  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which,  at  the  end  of  the  meeting,  was  unanimously  adopted  :  "  That  the  Council  of 
the  Institute  be  asked  to  take  immediate  steps  to  arrange,  by  clearing  the  basement  or 
by  using  other  premises  that  may  be  available,  to  provide  a  luncheon  room  for  the  Fellows, 
and  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  provision  of  luncheons  and  other  refreshments." 

Sir  Harry  Wilson,  referring  to  the  question  raised  by  Mr.  Hope  Johnston  and  others 
as  to  providing  a  room  for  luncheons,  stated  that  the  Council  were  already  considering  the 
matter,  and  they  hoped  that  arrangements  might  possibly  be  made  to  use  a  part  of 
Avenue  House  next  door  now  occupied  by  the  Admiralty  but  belonging  to  the  Institute, 
for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Saxon  Mills  thought  that  the  Institute  should  be  open  on  the  Sunday 
— at  least  for  a  part  of  the  day — in  the  interest  of  Overseas  visitors,  who  were  often  at  a 
loose  end  on  Sundays,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  social 
side  of  the  Institute's  work  would  be  increasingly  encouraged — a  view  which  was  strongly 
supported  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Macartney.  Mr.  Alex,  de  Crues,  an  Anglo-Indian  Fellow,  drew  attt-ntion 
to  the  use  which  was  made  by  lotteries  and  sweepstakes  in  India,  which  he  said  were  ft 
source  of  considerable  revenue  to  many  philanthropic  and  even  religious  movements  there. 

Mr.  Edward  Salmon,  while  strongly  in  favour  of  luncheons  being  served,  reminded 
Fellows  that  the  experiment  might  be  a  costly  one  and  that  full  club-house  facilities  could 
hardly  be  given  for  even  the  increased  subscription  which  members  now  pay.  Mr.  Coleman 
Thomas  spoke  of  the  need  of  popularising  the  Institute  in  the  interests  of  Overseas  visitors. 
Miss  Smith,  an  Associate,  thought  that  the  daily  press  should  be  stirred  up  to  give  fuller 
notices  of  Institute  meetings.  This  view  was  supported  by  Mr.  R.  Culver,  who  had  just 
returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Dominions,  where  he  had  been  greatly  assisted  by  the  press,  and 
Mr.  H.  H.  Walker.  Mr.  Havelock  Smith  suggested  the  formation  of  a  "  Dominions'  Club,"  which 
he  thought  many  Overseas  people  would  join.  Mr.  R.  &  Ababrelton  spoke  of  the  use  to  the 
Institute  of  the  Corresponding  Secretaries  abroad  and  of  the  work  of  the  Empire  Social  Circle. 
The  Chairman  in  summarising  the  various  points  of  the  discussion,  emphasised  the  need 
of  developing  the  social  side  of  the  Institute,  and  recommended  the  use  of  the  proposed 
luncheon  room  for  "  Colonial  Dinners."  He  also  drew  attention  to  the  forthcoming  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Institute,  and  concluded  by  urging  the  Fellows  to  get  new  members.  The 
meeting  was  well  attended,  and  evinced  a  deepening  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Institute. 
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SCHOOLS & TUTORS 


Me««.  TRUMAN  AND 
Knightley,  Ltd.,  are  in  close  touch 
with  all  the  leading  educational 
establishment*  in  England  for 
boy*  and  girls,  and  are  able  to 
advise  Colonial  parent*  where  to 
find  early  vacancies.  Their 
knowledge  of  these  establish- 
ment*, to  the  majority  of  which 
they  inpply  the  teaching  ttaffs, 
extend*  over  25  years,  and  they 
are  thus  in  a  position  to  give 
information  and  advice  difficult 
to  obtain  elsewhere. 

An  explanatory  booklet  "On 
the  Choice  of  a  School "  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application. 


Truman  &  Knightley 

Ltd. 

158-162  OXFORD  STREET, 
LONDON  W.  1. 

—  Uuteum  4440  (2  Untt). 


Do  You 


Wish  to 


BUY,    SELL   or  EXCHANGE 

a  Camera  of  any  Kind  ? 

I    ON  DON'S  leading  Photographic 

Stores  is  that  of  the  old-established 

(1874)     firm     of     Sands     Hunter's. 

CITUATED  in  the  very  heart  of  London 

just    off    the    Strand    the    Windows    and 

Show  Rooms  of  Sands  Hunter's  are  always 

centres     of     attraction     to      Photographers. 

Sands  Hunter's  always  have  the 

LARGEST    SELECTION    OF    CAMERAS 
New    and    Secondhand,  of    All   Types,    all 
marked  in  plain  figures  at  money-saving  prices. 

CALL   OR   WRITE    FOR    CATALOGUES 
17  XPERT  attention  to  caller$  and  inquiries  by  post. 


ny  Camera  SENT  ON  APPRO  to  any  address 
in  the  U.K.  against  deposit  of  price.     Complete  satis- 
faction GUARANTEED  by 

SANDS  HUNTER'S 

SANDS  HUNTER  &  CO.  LTD.  (Est.  1874) 
37  Bedford  St.,  Strand,  LONDON,  W.C.2. 

Telephone  :  Regent  840.      Telegrams  :  Sansunler.  London. 


BEDFORD  COLLEGE  of  DANCING  and  PHYSICAL  CULTURE 

The  Crescent  Studios,  4a  The  Crescent,  Bedford. 

Miss  MILDRED  BULT   receives  resident  and  non-resident  Students  to  train  for  the  profession. 
A  thorough  training  in  Technique,  in  all   branches  of  Dancing   and   in   Class  Teaching  given. 

The  College  course  includes  Drill,  Gymnastics,  Fencing,  and  Voice  Production. 
Resident  Students  are  received  into  the  Principal's  pleasant  house  and  receive  every  care  and  attention. 

For  Prospectus  apply— MISS  BULT,  BEDFORD. 


STAMP  COLLECTORS 

I  make  a  speciality  of    RARE    BRITISH    COLONIAL    Stamps. 
SELECTIONS  WILLINGLY  SENT  ON  APPROVAL  against  London  references  or  Deposit. 

T.  ALLEN, 


"CRAIGARD,"   BLAKE    HALL   ROAD,   WANSTEAD. 
LONDON.  E.II.  ENGLAND. 


E.    BRICE    &    CO. 

IMPORTERS     AND     EXPORTERS 
SHIP  AND  INSURANCE  AGENTS 


CALLE  JAGUEY,  Esq. 

CUBA 
SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA 


EDUCATION   SCHEMES 

OF    THE 

United  Kingdom  &  Dominion  Forces 

FOUR  LECTURES  (In  pamphlet  form)  BY 

Dr.  H.  M.  TORY.  President  of  the  University  of 
Alberta  ;  Captain  j.  R.  KIRK.  Member  of  the 
New  Zealand  Education  Commission ;  Brigadier- 
General  G.  M.  LONG.  (Bishop  of  Bathurst. 
N.S.W.)  and  Colonel  LORD  GORELL.  M.C.. 
Deputy-Director  of  Staff  Duties  (Education). 

Published  by 

THE     ROYAL    COLONIAL    INSTITUTE 
Northumberland  Avenue,  London,  W.C.2 

Price    ONE    SHILLING    Net 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 
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OBITUARY. 

MR.  R.  B.  ARCHIBALD. 

MR.  ROBERT  BRUCK  ARCHIBALD,  J.P.,  of  Roxburgh,  Tobago,  a  non-Resident  Life 
Fellow,  died  February  22.  He  was  born  in  Scotland,  and  he  and  his  brother  William — 
both  members  of  the  Institute  for  many  years — were  pioneers  of  the  new  Tobago.  In 
1898  they  purchased  about  3,000  acres  of  abandoned  sugar  lands.  On  Roxburgh  Estate 
they  repaired  the  old  machinery  and  gave  sugar  a  fair  chance,  but  only  incurred  a 
heavy  loss,  so  they  turned  their  attention  to  cacao  and  coconuts.  Mr.  William  Archibald 
was  the  first  to  attempt  stumping  and  ploughing  for  cacao  planting,  and  found  it  an 
expensive  experiment,  largely  due  to  labour  difficulties.  For  years  there  had  been  no 
regular  employment,  and  the  negroes  were  chiefly  squatting  on  the  abandoned  estates, 
growing  food  and  live-stock  and  eating  it.  Mr.  R.  B.  Archibald  took  over  Roxburgh  from 
his  brother  some  years  ago,  and  his  estates  are  spoken  of  as  the  best  in  the  Island.  He 
was  a  Scot  of  the  old  type,  as  keen  as  he  was  kind  and  hospitable. 

TBE  HON.  SYDNEY  ARTHUR  FISHEB 

The  Hon.  Sydney  Arthur  Fisher,  who  was  Minister  for  Agriculture  in  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's 
Government,  died  on  April  9  after  a  lengthy  illness.  A  son  of  Dr.  Arthur  fisher,  he  was  bora 
in  Montreal  in  1850.  He  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1871,  and 
on  his  return  to  Canada  devoted  himself  to  agriculture.  He  was  a  founder  of  the  Provincial 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Quebec,  and  identified  himself  with  other  bodies  concerned  with 
agriculture.  He  entered  Parliament  in  1882  and  represented  Canada,  as  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  at  exhibitions  and  conventions  in  Japan,  Italy,  and  the  United  States.  He  took 
part  in  the  founding  of  both  the  National  Art  Gallery  of  Canada  and  the  Archives  Bureau 
at  Ottawa.  Though  he  specialised,  he  was  a  man  of  wide  sympathies.  He  became  a  Fellow 
of  the  Institute  in  1910,  the  ytar  in  \vhich  he  came  to  England  to  represent  the  Dominion  at 
the  funeral  of  King  Edward  VII. 

MR.  F.  H.  DANGAR. 

The  death  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Dangar,  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine,  occurred  on  March  26,  at  hig 
residence  "  Lyndhurst,"  Baling.  He  had  been  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  since  1880,  and  served 
regularly  on  the  Council  from  1888  to  1910,  during  which  time  he  took  a  very  deep  interest  in 
its  work  and  gave  it  valuable  financial  assistance  on  more  than  one  occasion.  In  1910,  when 
the  reconstruction  of  the  building  was  completed,  he  presented  a  handsome  set  of  clocks  to 
the  Institute.  He  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the  Institute's  monthly  meetings,  and  liked  to 
bring  a  number  of  guests  with  him.  He  was  originally  connected  with  New  South  Wales, 
where  he  was  a  resident  in  Sydney,  and  was  well  known  as  a  keen  supporter  of  all  local  institu- 
tions, particularly  in  connection  with  sport.  It  may  be  remembered  that  it  was  his  genial 
custom  to  entertain  the  visiting  cricket  teams  from  Australia  at  the  Oriental  Club.  The 
funeral  service,  which  was  held  at  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Baling,  was  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  friends,  and,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Secretary  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Institute,  the  Council  was  represented  by  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  William  Chamberlain. 
The  interment  took  place  hi  the  family  grave  at  Baling  Cemetery. 

SIR  HARRY  BAREON,  R  A.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.V.O. 

Major-General  Sir  Harry  Barron  died  on  Easter  Sunday.  Born  in  1847,  he  had  a 
distinguished  career  in  the  Army,  and  whilst  in  command  of  the  Royal  Artillery  in  Malta 
at  the  beginning  of  the  piesent  century  he  was  more  than  once  called  upon  to  act  as  Governor. 
The  manner  in  which  he  discharged  his  temporary  duties  attracted  attention,  and  in  1909 
he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Tasmania.  Four  years  later  he  was  made  Governor  of  Western 
Australia.  Sir  Harry  Barron  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  in  1907.  His  interest  in  Empire 
affairs  was  keen  if  undemonstrative  ;  he  took  a  very  special  interest  in  the  question  of  the 
settlement  of  British  ex-Service  men  in  Australia,  as  his  speeches  at  the  Institute's  meeting* 
have  proved  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
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The  Enham  Village  Centre 

(UNDER  THE  VILLAGE  CENTRES  COUNCIL) 

PRESIDENT: 

Field-Marshal  EARL  HAIG,  K.T.,  G.C.B.,  O.M.,  K.C.I.E.,  G.C.V.O. 


THE  Enham  Village  Centre,  an  estate  of  1,027  acres,  near 
Andover,  Hampshire,  England,  has  been  opened  since  June, 
1919,  for  the  treatment,  training  and  permanent  settlement  of  men 
highly  disabled  by  wounds  and  illness  during  the  Great  War,  1914 
to  1919.  Since  the  date  of  opening  over  400  disabled  men  have 
been  dealt  with,  the  majority  being  now  once  more  independent 
citizens  of  the  Empire. 

Please  help  us  to  extend  this  work  of  re-education  and  settlement 
by  sending  a  donation  or  subscription  to  enable  us  to  erect  cottages 
and  workshops,  where  men  so  badly  injured  that  they  are  unable  to 
return  to  the  world  of  industry  may  supplement  their  pensions 
by  carrying  out  work  suitable  to  their  injuries  under  sheltered 
conditions  and  in  beautiful  country. 

All  donations  and  subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  the  Hon. 
Treasurers,  Sir  Frederick  Milner,  Bart.,  and  G.  E.  Bromley  Martin, 
Esq.,  or  the  Secretary,  Village  Centres  Council,  10  Upper  Woburn 
Place,  London,  W.C.  1,  from  whom  also  full  particulars  can  be 
obtained. 

It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 


NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 
THE   FOLLOWING    HAVE    BEEN   ELECTED  : 

l:«-M<l<-nt  Fellows,  66;  Xon-Rt-i<!i-iit  l-YlInu-.  i'12;  Associates,  43. 

RESIDENT  FELLOWS  : 

J.C.Agius,  J.Alexander,  W.  AUi«on,  Lieut.-Col.  fl.  L.  Aplin,  C.S.I  „  A.  B.  Bacon,  K.  t'. 
Carroll,  A.  K.  Cooper,  Sir  Edward  Cooper,  Bart.,  H.  P.  Dixon,  J.  £.  Fanshmc,  T.  J.  Fi*> 

F.  Victor  Fisher,  J.  Forrest,   \V.  T.  Fry,  A.  F.  Gillbee,   H.  M.  Graham,  A.  Barter,   V.  I.. 
Hntrir.k,  G.  E.  Hayes,  T.  Henderson,  T.  0.  Hope,  J.  W.   Johnston,  S.  J.  Kempner,  A. 
Jstris,  B.  K.  Long,  A.  McClelland,  Major  C.   W.  Maggs,  Brig.-Gen.  A.  Maxwell,  C.M 
D.S.O.,  J.  H.  Menzies,  J.  Paterson,  R.  Perkins,  A.  R.  Phipps,  Lieut.-Col.  E.  G.  Penne father, 
L.  C.  Piggott,  H.E.  Field-Marshal  Lord  Plumer,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O.  (Governor  of 
Malta),  Capt.  S.  B.  Mackenzie-Potter,  A.  Reid,  Lieut.-Col  P.  W.  Richardson,  O.B.E.,  T. 
Riddett,  W.  S.  Robinson,  N.  C.  Sen,-O.B.E.,  M.  D.  Silvennan,  T.  G.  Snowbatt,  Capt.  I).  K. 
Standen,  H.  P.  Stessiger,  Lieut.  H.  M.  Struben,  F.  R.  H.  Travers,  E.  V.  Wilkin.  A.  W.  Will'  <i. 

G.  de  W.  Young. 

NON-RESIDEKT  FELLOWS  : 

AUSTRALIA.— G.  L.  Aitken  (Melbourne),  J.  H.  <S.  Angus  (Rooty  Hitt),  J.  M.  Atkinson 
(Sydney),  A.  H.  Barradough  (Melbourne),  C.  W.  H.  Bassett-Smith  (Corowa,  N.S.W.),  H. 
Bell  (Sydney),  J.  R.  Bell,  M.D.  (Caulfield,  Vic.),  H.  J.  Bell  (Gknelg),  G.  H.  Bennett  (Bl> 
town,  N.S.W.),  P.  T.  Berry  (Melbourne),  T.  W.  Biggs  (Brisbane),  M.  Blow  (Sydney),  H.  1.. 
Boyce,  B.A.  (Sydney),  J.  Burns  (Sydney),  R.  W.  Burstal  (Brisbane),  A.  Cameron  (Malvern), 
J.  Campbell  (Melbourne),  V.  F.  J.  Campbell  (Brisbane),  E.  Albert  Carter  (Prahran.  Vic.),  . 
H.  Charleston  (Newcastle),  J.  F.  Church  (Brisbane),  M.  Clapham  (Melbourne),  H.  J.  Clifton 
Clarke  (Sydney),  G.  S.  Colman  (Brisbane),  M.  Conran  (Melbourne),  Lieut.-Col.  R.  G.  Craig 
(Sydney),  P.  R.  Cudmore  (Victor  Harbour),  A.  Darge  (Melbourne),  H.  G.  Darling  (Melbourne), 
F.  W.  de.  Little  (Brisbane),  J.  E.  Dods  (Brisbane),  T.  B.  Donnelly  (Sydney),  I.  Evans 
(Melbourne),  S.  J.  Evans  (Sydney),  H.  A.  Feather  (Brisbane),  J.  Forsyth  (Brisbane),  T.  I 
(Sydney),  Sir  George  M.  Fuller,  K.C.M.G.  (Bouval,  N.S.W.),  C.  C.  Gale  (Cremorne  Point). 
J.  Gentleman  (Brisbane),  H.  N.  Giblin  (Sydney),  J.  M.  Gtllespie  (Melbourne),  J.  A.  Gflo>'i>> 
(Melbourne),  J.  B.  Grant  (Sydney),  E.-  P.  T.  Griffith  (Orange,  N.S.W.),  G.  H.  Grimwade 
(Melbourne),  D.  Hamilton  (Brisbane),  J.  C.  Hamnett  (Papua),  F.  H.  Hart  (Brisbane),  C.  H. 
Hay,  M.V.O.  (Sydney),  M.  G.  Haymen  (Brisbane),  D.  Hunter  (Melbourne),  E.  S.  Jackson 
(Brisbane),  A.  E.  Jaques  (Potts  Point),  A.  Jeffray  (Brisbane),  A.  E.  Johns  (Melbourne), 
B.  Kelly  (Melbourne),  D.  Langlands  (WangaraUa),  F.  W.  Learoyd  (Sydney),  J.  M.  Lees 
(Brisbane),  E.  Lewis  (Melbourne),  T.  J.  Ley  (Sydney),  G.  A.  Liddett  (Melbourne),  F.  R.  Llo;t<l 
(Brisbane),  F.  Logan  (Brisbane),  J.  S.  Love  (Toumsvitte),  W.  Lowe  (Sydney),  L.  M.  Lyons  , 
(Jerico,  Queensland),  A.  J.  McDonnell,  M.D.  (Toowoomba),  M.  McGinness  (Sydney),  H.  V. 
McKay  (Sunshine),  T.  N.  Mackenzie  (Sydney),  L.  M.  McKiUop  (Brisbane),  J.  McKinney 
(Sydney),  S.  C.  MaddreU  (Yass,  N.S.W.),  F.  L.  Martin  (Homebush),  H.  J.  Martin  (Malvern), 
D.  Mills  (Sydney),  J.  W.  Mittigan  (Tresco,  Vic.),  J.  Milne  (Brisbane),  A.  J.  Milson 
(Sydney),  L.  P.  Moffatt  (Sydney),  0.  Morris  (Tresco,  Vic.),  W.  A.  Morrow  (Brisbane),  T 
Mould  (Melbourne),  C.  G.  Moxham  (Sydney),  D.  E.  Norman  (Melbourne),  C.  E.  Norman 
(Sydney),  Hon.  G.  Foster  Pearcc  (St.  Kilda,  Vic.),  E.  H.  Pearse  (Melbourne),  A.  Pearson 
(Melbourne),  A.  Pixley  (Brisbane),  A.  L.  Potter  (Sydney),  Capt.  E.  J.  Radford  (Sytlney), 
J.  Rawlings  (Sydney),  R.  C.  Reed  (Sydney),  A.  J.  Reynolds  (Sydney),  M.  John  McWiBiam 
Robinson  (Sydney),  A.  M.  Shannon  (Sydney),  C.  M.  C.  Shannon  (Sydney),  J.  B.  Sharf* 
(Adelong,  N.S.W.),  D.  J.  M.  Sim  (Brisbane),  L.  H.  Spence  (Brisbane),  T.  A.  Spencer  (Roma, 
Queensland),  J.  H.  Stephenson  (Sydney),  A.  Stewart,  M.B.  (Brisbane),  R.  A.  Stewart  (Sydney), 
J.  K.  Stewart  (Brisbane),  Hon.  John  Storey  (Sydney),  W.  W.  R.  Swinson  (Sydney),  T.  M. 
Taylor  (Brisbane),  N.  M.  Thomson  (Sydney),  R.  J.  Thomson  (Brisbane),  W.  Tivey  (Brisbane), 
W.  M.  Vindrie  (Turramurra),  T.  W.  Vincent  (Louth),  Hon.  R.  F.  Whitten,  M.L.C.  (Papua), 
F.  W.  Whyte  (Stirling  West,  S.  Australia),  F.  H.  Wilson  (Melbourne),  Hon.  G.  H.  Wise,  M.P. 
(Melbourne),  W.  J.  Wood  (Moyhu). 

CANADA.— J.    Campbell   (Winnipeg),    T.   G.   McConkey   (Toronto),   Capt.    M.  Marlin<j 
Vancouver),  J.  B.  Nicholson  (Winnipeg),  J.  H.  Yates  (Regina). 

NEW  ZEALAND.— G.  F.  R.  Bloomfield  (Auckland),  A.  S.  Brewis  (Hamilton),  Capt.  1>. 
Bryan  (Westport),  M.  A.  Carr  (Wellington),  J.  F.  E\cen  (Auckland),  E.  Horton  (Auckland), 
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DE  LAMBERT  HYDROGL1DERS 


SHALLOW  DRAUGHT- 


HIGH   SPEED 


Cargo     and     Passenger     Boats 
for  INLAND  WATERWAYS 


Photo  by  ROL,  PARIS. 

The  Type  XI  Hydroglider  measures  25'  0"  x  10'  3"; 
carries  20  cwt.  or  9  persons  at  40  knots  ;   draws  two 
or  three   inches  of   water ;     and  with  petrol    at    3/ 
per    gallon    costs    2/-    per    mile    to    run,    inclusive 
of    labour,    insurance,     depreciation,     etc.,    charges. 

De  Lambert  Hydrogliders  are  not  affected  by  speed  of 
current,  and  are  not  built  for  "  joy-riding,"  but  for  use. 

Racing   Hydrogliders    from    65   knots  and  upwards. 
SOLE  CONCESSIONAIRE   FOR  THE   BRITISH   EMPIRE: 

Major      J.      P.      ASHLEY      WALLER 

AUDREY      HOUSE,      ELY      PLACE,      LONDON,      E.C.I 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 
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C.  Lord  (Christchurch),  E.  H.  B.  Milsom  (Auckland),  A.  E.  Renouf  (Napier),  W.  E.  Stevens, 
M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.  (Christchurch),  R.  A.  Sutherland  (Dunedin),  O.  H.  Wilson  (Remuera). 

SOUTH  AFRICA.— A  Crossley  (Himevitte,  Natal),  E.  C.  F.  Oarraway  (BasutoJand), 
J.  H.  Oreen  (Otjiwarango),  H.  Vernon  Marsh  (Maritzbtirg),  W.  N.  Mills  (//a/a,  Natal),  /•:.  (.'. 
Stone,  M.C.  (Capetown),  S.  Sykes  (Johannesburg),  O.  Wahlberg  (Port  Elizabeth). 

BAHAMAS.— H.E.  Major  Sir  Harry  E.  S.  Cordeaux,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.  (Nassau). 
BECHUANALAND  PROTECTORATE.— A.  E.  Freeman.  CEYLON.— J.  S.  Coate* 
(Bandarawela),  J.  A.  Coombe  (Bandarawela),  W.  M.  flail  (Haputale),  N.  W.  Morgappah 
(Colombo).  CYPRUS.— D.  N.  Dimitriou  (Larnaca).  FIJI.— T.  Home  (Suva).  GOLD 
COAST  COLONY.— C.  E.  Going  (Accra),  W.  F.  Hedges  (Accra),  W.  J.  Moody,  F.R.C.V.S., 
L.  B.  Serve!  (Tarkwa),  L.  H.  WheaUey  (Kumassi).  INDIA.-^S'.  W.  Braine  (Calcutta). 
JAMAICA.— J.  L.  Pietersz  (Kingston).  KENYA  COLONY.— L.  O.  Dcvereux  (Nairobi), 
Major  0.  C.  Evans  (Nairobi),  Capt.  E.  R.  Suttivan-Tailyour  (Mombasa).  MALAY  STATES. 
—Major  C.  Alderson,  D.8.O.,  B.Sc.  (Ipoh),  O.  D.  Boissier  (Ipoh),  J.  T.  Casebourne  (Sungei 
QadvQ,  W.  M.  Chambers,  M.D.  (Kuala  Lumpur),  R.  S.  Cole  (Negri  Sembilan),  A.  M.  Cook 
(Ipoh),  0.  P.  Cuscaden  (Kuala  Lumpur),  N.  F.  Dare  (Chenderiang),  F.  Garland  (Ipoh), 
A.  Jack  (Ipoh),  R.  H.  A.  Kettar  (Ipoh),  0.  B.  McIIutchison,  M.D.  (Taiping),  Lieul.-CoL 
C.  Rae  (Ipoh),  H.  Roberts  (Ipoh),  D.  T.  Skeen,  M.B.,  Ch.B.  (Ipoh),  W.  J.  Smith  (Kedah), 
L.  A.  J.  Tapper  (Ipoh),  E.  C.  Wakefield  (Klang),  C.  S.  Woodroffe  (Kuala  Pilah).  NEW- 
FOUNDLAND.—N.  M.  Stewart  (St.  John's).  NIGERIA.— W.  J.  FitzGerald,  M.C.  (Lagos), 
Major  H.  Roberts  (Jos),  W.  E.  Rodley  (Ilorin),  N.  Walker  (Ibadan).  RHODESIA.— IK.  L. 
Cook  (Bulawayo),  0.  Nutting  (Marandellas),  D.  A.  Sounder  (Plumptree).  SAMOA. — H.  A. 
Marshall  (Apia),  Colonel  R.  W.  Tale  (Apia).  SIERRA  LEONE.— I/is  Hon.  Chief  Justice 
Sir  Gilbert  Purcett.  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS.— D.  Beatty  (Singapore),  D.  Bissett  (Singapore), 
M.  Frost  (Singapore),  A.  H.  S.  Grave*  (Kelantan).  TANGANYIKA  TERRITORY.— L  Parker 
( Dar-es-Salaam).  TOGOLAND.— J.  Gumming.  UGANDA.— R.  E.  S.  B.  Barnard  (Iganga). 
ARGENTINE.— D.  R.  Mucdonald  (Buenos  Aires).  CHILL— 0.  R.  Sweeny  (Valparaiso). 
CHINA.— F.  C.  Flack  (Shanghai).  PANAMA.— £.  Lyons.  PERSIA.— A.  E.  W.  Baines 
(Abadan).  PORTUGUESE  EAST  AFRICA.— R.  F.  Kinahan  (Beira).  SPAM.— Major  C.  K. 
Turner  (Murcia).  SUMATRA.— G.  C.  Hartley  (Delhi),  L.  L.  Sherman  (Medan).  UNAT- 
TACHED TO  ANY  COLONY.— Capt.  W.  Grazebrook,  M.C.,  Capt.  E.  H.  B.  Palmer. 

ASSOCIATES  : 

Mrs.  A.  Baker  (Melbourne),  Miss  Edith  Helen  Barrett,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  C.B.E.  (Melbourne), 
Lady  Barrett  (Toorak),  Mrs.  M.  Blow  (Sydney),  Mrs.  E.  M.  M.  Brooks  (Adelaide),  Mrs. 
W.  M.  Dibdin,  Mrs.  G.  M.  Earp  (Sydney),  Mrs.  P.  M.  Grimwade  (Melbourne),  Miss  E.  E. 
Hadwen,  Miss  L.  Hicks,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Jowett  (Toorak),  Mrs.  A.  K.  King  (Sydney),  Miss  O.  K. 
King  (Sydney),  Mrs.  R.  W.  Knox  (Toorak),  Mrs.  M.  E.  Leeper  (Armadale,  Vic.),  Mrs.  R.  M. 
McDonald  (Toorak),  Mrs.  S.  Maddrett  (Yass,  N.S.W.),  Mrs.  H.  V.  Marsh  (Maritzburg), 
Mrs.  A.  Miller  (Melbourne),  Mrs.  F.  Osborne  (Sydney),  Dr.  E.  C.  ParneU  (Melbourne),  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Patterson  (Melbourne),  Mrs.  D.  Rednatt  (Sydney),  Mrs.  J.  R.  Reid  (Yass,  N.S.W.). 
Mi«s  M.  Jeffrey  Reid,  Miss  E.  M.  Shaw  (Melbourne),  Mrs.  A.  C.  Thompson,  Mrs.  M.  M. 
Triggs(Yass,  N.S.W.),  Mr*.  A.  W.  WiUey,  Mrs.  A.  Wilson  (Melbourne). 

BRISTOL  BRANCH.— RESIDENT  FELLOWS:  W.  H.  Butter,  P.  S.  Clifton,  J.  Corrigan, 
E.  H.  Desprez,  C.  B.  Fry,  E.  S.  Gange,  M.P.,  Lieut.-Col.  G.  A.  Gibbs,  M.P.,  M.  Grffiths,  S.  C. 
Hosegood,  H.  W.  F.  Livermore,  E.  G.  Mardon,  P.  N.  Miles,  G.  A.  Witts.  ASSOCIATES  -*8. 
Brown,  J.  Evens,  G.  J.  Matthews,  Miss  G.  A.  Mendham,  C.  J.  I.  Naysmith,  J.  W.  Robison. 

HANTS  AND  DORSET  BRANCH.— ASSOCIATES  :  Mrs.  K.  R.  Banks,  Lady  Dolby,  Lady 
Evans,  A.  W.  Harding,  B.A.,  M.B.,  Miss  E.  Rentovl,  Lieut.-Gen  Sir  Michael  J.  Tight,,  K.C.M.G^ 
C.B.,  C.I.E.,  D.S.O. 

LEICESTERSHIRE  BRANCH.— RESIDENT  FELLOW  :  J.  W.  Swindells. 

LIVERPOOL  BRANCH.— RESIDENT  FELLOW  :  E.  C.  Belcher. 

SUSSEX  BRANCH.— RESIDENT  FELLOW  :  W.  Hollis.     ASSOCIATE  :  A.  F.  Dymant 


ELECII3N  OF  COUNCILLORS. 

At  the  meeting  on  April  12  at  the  Hotel  Victoria,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden  announced  that  Mr. 
Donald  Begg  had  been  nominated  to  act  as  Scrutineer  on  behalf  of  the  Council  for  the  ballot 
for  the  forthcoming  Election  of  Members  of  the  Council,  and  Major  Hely  Pounds  proposed 
Mr.  E.  T.  Scammell  on  behalf  of  the  Fellows.  Both  these  names  were  approved. 
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The  Blue  Funnel  Line 


Kv  •:  f    '  J\ 
'"^(.  f,  '  (    /  /i\\i        x 


FIRST    CLASS    PASSENGERS    ONLY 

South  Africa  &   Australia 

CAPETOWN—  Mitchell  Cotts  &  Co.        DURBAN—  VVm.  Cotts  &  Co. 

JOHANNESBURG—  Cotts  &  Co. 
ADELAIDE—  Geo.  Wills  &  Co.  Ltd.     MELBOURNE—  John  Sanderson  &  Co. 

SYDNEY—  Gilchrist,  Watt,  &  Sanderson,  Ltd. 

BRISBANE—  Wills,  Gilchrist,  &  Sanderson,  Ltd. 
GLASGOW—  Aitken  Lilburn  &  Co.,  80  Buchanan  Street. 
LONDON—  Geo.  Wills  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  101  Leadenhall  Street,  E.G. 

The   Far   East 

P°s  JEzAID   Wm-  StaPledon  &  Sons-  COLOMB°-DeImege-  ^^  &  Co- 


W 


&  Co 


BATAVIA— Maclaine,  Watson  &  Co. 
MANILA— Smith,  Bell  &  Co. 


KOBE 
YOKOHAMA. 


Butterfield 

& 
Swire. 


LONDON— John  Swire  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  8  Billiter  Square,  E.G.  3 


MANAGERS  : 

ALFRED    HOLT   &    CO. 

INDIA  BUILDINGS       -        -       LIVERPOOL 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 


NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 


OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  A--IM  i.-it. •-  ai-e  noted  with  regret : 

G.  F.  Armytage,  Major-General  Sir  Harry  Barron,  K.C.M.G.,  C.V.O.,  F.  H.  Daugar, 

D.  J.  Hit-key,  E.  G.  Bennett,  K.C.,  F.  W.  Leigh,  Commander  G.  P.  Heath,  R.N.,  Hon.  Mr. 

Justice  R.  J.  B.  Ross,  L.  H.  Espinosa,  Fred  Carlisle.  Alex.  D.  Murphy,  R.  Bruce  Archibald, 

S.  Lomnitz,  F.  H.  Gulick,  Hon.  Sydney  A.  Fisher,  W.  A.  Parkinson,  George  E.  Blanch, 

Mi--.  Ada  Twining,  Augustus  S.  Roe,  Captain  T.  R.  Jackson,  M.C. 


ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  Annual  Dinner  hae  been  postponed  this  year  until  June  30,  so  as  to  enable 
the  Institute  to  entertain  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Overseas  Dominions  and  the 
Representatives  of  India  who  are  attending  the  Imperial  Conference.  The  Dinner  will 
be  held  at  the  Hotel  Victoria,  Northumberland  Avenue.  The  President,  H.R.H.  the  Duke 
of  Connaught,  will  be  in  the  chair,  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  accepted  the 
Council's  invitation  to  be  present  to  meet  the  Prime  Ministers. 

EMPIRE  DAY  DINNER. 

The  Council,  in  connection  with  the  Institute's  taking  over  the  Empire  Day  Movement, 
have  decided  to  arrange  a  Special  Dinner  to  celebrate  Empire  Day  on  Tuesday,  May  24, 
which  will  be  held  in  the  Grand  Hall  of  the  Hotel  Cecil.  lield-Marshal  Sir  Henry  Wilson, 
Bart.,  G.C.B.,  DuS.O.,  Chief  of  the  Imperial  Staff,  will  preside.  Tickets  (Ladies  or  Gentle- 
men), l&s.  without  wine. 

LUNCHEON  TO  VISCOUNT  CHELMSFORD  AND  THE  EARL  OF  BUXTON. 

A  Luncheon  in  honour  of  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Chelmsford,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.M.G., 
G.C.I.E.,  late  Viceroy  of  India,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Buxton,  G.C.M.G.,  late  Governor- 
General  of  South  Africa,  will  take  place  at  the  Edward  VII  Rooms,  Hotel  Victoria,  on 
Wednesday,  May  18,  at  1  for  1.15  precisely.  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G.,  Chairman  of 
the  Council,  will  preside.  Tickets  for  Ladies  or  Gentlemen,  £•*.  6rf.  each  (without  wine). 


ANNUAL  RECEPTION. 

The  Annual  Reception  will  be  held  on  Monday,  July  4,  at  the  Natural  History  Museum, 
Cromwell  Road,  S.W.,  when  the  delegates  to  the  Congress  of  Universities  will  be  the  gueste 
of  the  Council. 

DONATIONS  TO  THE  NEW  PREMISES  AND  JUBILEE  FUND. 

[Fellows  and  Associates  are  reminded  that  donations  to  this  Fund  can  be  made  by  instalments 
if  desired.] 

TWENTY-SECOND  LIST. 


£  e.  d. 

Previously  announced  .  .  45,950  2  7 

A.  H.  Wood,  Esq.  .  .  110 

Emerson  Nichols,  Esq.  .  110 
A.  Sealy  Lawrence,  Esq.  (2nd 

donation)  .  .  .  .  110 

J.  I.  Dawson,  Esq.  .  .  .  330 
His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Sir  C. 

Major 550 

Robert  Sampson,  Esq.  .  2  19  0 
Lady  Gibson — In  memory  of  the 

late  Mrs.  H.  A.  Boomer  .  .  200 

Hon.  Mr.  Justice  T.  E.  Roseby  1  1  0 


Ernest  G.  Parker,  Esq.       .         .-. 
V.  K.  Kingsbury,  Esq. 

B.  Wolde,  Esq. 
Theo.  D.  Riaz,  Esq.  . 

C.  S.  Rogers,  Esq.      . 

Legacy  under  the  Will  of  the  late 
Dr.  Willoughby  Furner  . 

D.  J.  Parker,  Esq.     . 
P.  S.  Atlee,  Esq. 

H.  C.  Cosen,  Esq.  (2nd  donation) 


£  s. 
2  2 
1  1 


1 
4 
2 

20 
1 
2 
1 


£46,002     4    ' 


ARRANGEMENT  WITH  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  CLUB. 
An  arrangement  has  been  made,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council,  between  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  the  British  Empire  Club,  12  St.  James's  Square,  S.W., 
by  which  any  Non-Resident  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  bearing  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute,  will  be  put  up  at  once  as  a  Temporary  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Club  under  Rule  IX.  Under  this  rule  Temporary  Honorary  Members 
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THE  SCOTTISH  QUAICH  :  Reproductions  in  Silver 


Purpose 

Sweet  Dish   -    - 
Child's  Porringer 
Loving-Cup  -     - 
Fruit  Dish    -    - 
Sports  Gup  -     - 


Price 
£2  17    « 
4  10    0 
6  15    0 
8  15    0 


12    0    0 


T 


HE  QUAICH  was  conceived  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  some  centuries  ago.     Its  use 
gradually  spread  throughout  the  country,  until  now  you  find  it  serving  every  conceivable 

purpose  in  most  Scottish  households. 

THAT  THE  QUAICH  HAS  SURVIVED  to  this  day  affords  ample  testimony  to  the  design 

and  its  practicability.     Its  plainness  makes  it  easy  to  clean  ;  the  two  lugs  (handles)  help  in 

serving  or  passing  in  company. 

THE  QUAICH  IS  NATIONAL,  uncommon,  something  with  a  story  ;  as  a  gift  it  will  always 

attract  marked  attention.     You  buy  our  Quaichs  at  first  cost,  as  each  rs  the  product  of  our 

factory  ;  all  are  stamped  with  the  Edinburgh  Hall-mark. 

You  can  have  any  size  on  approval  against  your  remittance  for  the 
price.     If  not  fully  satisfied,  a  refundment  in  full  will  at  once  be  made, 
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BROOK  &  SON, 


GOLDSMITHS  TO  HIS  MAJESTY   THE  KING 
EDINBURGH,      SCOTLAND 


PAUL  WINN  &  CO.  Ltd 

72  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C.3. 


IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

OF 

Produce,  Chemicals  and  Foodstuffs 

ESTABLISHED  1883. 

Bankers :   BARCLAYS  BANK,  LTD.,  170  FENCHURCH  ST.,  E.G. 

Correspondence  from  reliable  Shippers  invited ;    open 
to  make  advances  upon  their  Consignments. 

Cables:  "  SNOWWHITE,  LONDON."        Codes:  A  B  C.  5xn  EDITION  AND  PRIVATE. 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 
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enjoy  all  the  privileges,  and  are  bound  by  all  the  Rules  and  Bye-Laws  of  the  Club, 
for  a  term  of  one  month  from  the  date  of  their  introduction,  without  the  payment 
of  any  subscription.  At  the  termination  of  the  month  a  Temporary  Honorary  Member 
may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Committee,  continue  his  membership  for  an  additional 
period,  not  exceeding  five  calendar  months,  by  the  payment  of  a  subscription  of  one 
guinea  per  month. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

A  special  feature  is  made  by  the  Institute  of  the  collection  of  photographs  of  the 
Fellows  and  Associates,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  pay  an  early  visit  to  the  Studio 
of  the  official  photographers,  Messrs.  J.  Russell  and  Sons,  73  Baker  Street,  W.  I,  who 
are  presenting  a  copy  to  each  sitter  in  addition  to  one  to  be  placed  in  the  Institute 
collection,  and  allow  a  discount  of  twenty  per  cent,  on, all  orders  for  further  copies. 


ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  SESSION   1920-21. 
The  following  Papers  have  already  been  arranged  and  the  Dinners  and  Meetings  will 
be  held  in  the  Edward  VII  Rooms,  Hotel  Victoria,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  : 

TUESDAY,  MAY  10.     Dinner  at  7  P.M.,   Meeting  at  8.30   P.M. — "  London  as  an   Imperial 

Capital"  (with  Lantern  illustrations),  by  Dr.  VACOHAN  CORNISH.     The  Hon.  Sir  JOHN 

COCKBURN,  K.C.M.G.,  M.D.,  will  preside. 
TUESDAY,  MAY  24. — Empire  Day  Dinner  at  the  Hotel  Cecil. 
TUESDAY,    MAY    31,    at    4    P.M. — "  South    African    Agriculture    and    its    Development " 

(with   Lantern   illustrations),    by  Mr.   F.    B.    SMITH,   C.M.G.    (late   Secretary   of    the 

Agricultural   Department,    South    Africa,    and    now    Reader    in    Estate    Management. 

University  of  Cambridge)      Laeut.-Colonel  L.  S.  AMERY,  M.P.,  will  preside. 
TUESDAY,  JUNE  7.     Dinner  at  7.     Meeting  at  8.30  P.M. — "  The  Future  Government  of 

the  Empire,"  by  the  Hon.  Sir  JOHN  FINDLAY,  K.C.M.G. 
TUESDAY,  JUKE  21,  at  4  P.M. — "  Visit  of  H.M.S.  Malaya  to  the  East,"  by  Sir  ERNEST  BIRCH, 

K.C.M.G. 
THURSDAY,  JUNE  30. — Annual  Dinner. 


ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

ARRIVALS. 

Argentine.— D.  0.  Anderson,  W.  McRobert.  Australia.— J.  W.  Holliman,  Hon.  H  .  M. 
McPherson,  J.  P.  Mitchell,  Capt.  P.  J.  Murphy,  J.  D.  Wormald.  Brazil.— C.  L.  Stock. 
British  Guiana. — T.  J.  Roy.  Burma. — Capt.  J.  H.  Green.  Cameroons. — H.  Robins. 
Ceylon.— R.  O.  Coombe,  N.  W.  Davies,  C.  P.  de  Silm,  Dr.  A.  Nett,  MucUilujar  T.  D.  N. 
Rajepakse.  Egypt. — J.  O.  Jackson.  India. — L.  F.  Ewers,  O.  A.  Moncrieff,  Lieut.-Col.  A.  K. 
Rawlins,  Prof.  H.  G.  D.  Turnbutt.  Malay  States.— J.  F .  B?U,  Major  A.  McD.  Graham,  W. 
B.  Hawkes,  J.  W.  Ward  Hughes.  New  Zealand.—  W.  J.  Napier,  F.  H.  Oliver,  B.  Seth-Smith,} 
Lieut.-Col.  J.  Studholme.  Panama. — Rev.  .E.  J.  Cooper.  Portuguese  East  Africa.—//.  (?.< 
Hammond.  Rhodesia.— John  W.  Sly.  Siam.— F.  W.  Margrett.  South  Africa.— F.  W. 
Dr.  F.  Murray,  W.  F.  H.  Pocock,  R.  A.  F.  M.  Saunders,  G.  Sonn,  H.  Such,  A.  B.  Th 
Straits  Settlements.— R.  D.  Acton,  F.  R.  Wolseley.  Uganda.— H.  Hudson,  W.  M.  Youi 
West  Africa.—/?.  H.  Barrett,  W.  Cramer  Boslock,  H.  R.  Davison,  T.  A.  Finch,  C.  Hig 
E.  C.  Hodgett,  H.  Ince,  L.  Leighton,  Dr.  W.  F.  Macfarlane,  H.  S.  Meilandt,  A.  C.  Mi 
W.  Murray,  A.  B.  Nelson,  V.  R.  Osborne,  W.  F.  O'Toole,  Capt.  W.  B.  Stanley,  R.  A. 
J.  R.  Spitzer,  Sir  Hugh  Clifford,  K.C.M.G.,  Lady  Clifford.  West  Indies.— E.  Bishop  Tt 

DEPARTURES. 

Argentine.— B.  G.  Lanktree.  Australia.— .4.  M.  Crettin,  S.  A.  Sawett,  K.  ff. 
S.  C.  Wilson,  Major  C.  C.  C.  Wren.  Belgian  Congo.— R.  Glas*tone.  Ceylon.—  W.  H. 
BiddeU.  Jamaica. — Capt.  H.  C.  Powell.  Kenya  Colony.—  F.  A.  Bemister,  Major  G. 
Evans,  R.  Fotheringham.  Malay  States.— Capt.  B.  J.  Eaton.  Nyasaland.— B.  T.  Mil' 
Rhodesia.— #.  Untoin  Moffat,  H.  Reeks.  Straits  Settlements.—^!.  E.  Baddeky,  T.  H.  Der 
P.  S.  A.  Georgeson,  J.  O'May.  South  Africa.— J.  W.  Higginson,  D.  H.  MacArthur,  E.  Marks. 
Switzerland.  O.  H.  McCouxn.  Tanganyika  Territory.— L.  H.  Elphinstone,  L.  S.  Waterall, 
H.  P.  Rotce.  Uganda.— E.  C.  Eliot,  A.  A.  Legal.  United  States.— J.  B.  Whyte.  West 
Africa.— Capt.  J.  R.  Braddick,  H.  G.  Burr,  F.  Talfourd  Jones,  A.  S.  Mavrogordcto,  < '.  L- 
Wetter,  J.  M.  Whdlens.  Zanzibar.— R.  Roberts. 

Printed  b\  Sfiottiswoode,  Ballantyne  *  Co.  Lid..  Colchester.  London  and  Eton. 
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HOTEL    VICTORIA 

NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  LONDON 

Immediately  facing  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute, 

ONE    OF    LONDON'S    LEADING    HOTELS. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTES    AND    COMMENTS. 

EMPIEE  DAY  has  never  been  celebrated  with  more  enthusiasm  or 
carried  with  it  greater  significance  than   this  year.      The  meaning 

of  it  all  was  summed  up  in  the  speeches  at  the  Institute 

i 

a  Name  ?  " 


banquet,  when  Lord  Meath,  the  founder  of  the  Empire 


Movement,  was  the  honoured  guest.  Widely  different 
as  were  the  view-points  taken  by  Field-Marshal  Sir  Henry  Wilson 
and  Sir  Edgar  Walton,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  Lord  Meath,  and  Lord 
Denman,  their  conclusions  converged  at  one  great  centre.  Empire  Day 
is  the  day  of  the  year  when  statesmen  and  school-children,  Capital  and 
Labour,  are  invited  to  intensive  thinking  in  common.  It  has  become 
a  day  sacred  to  patriotic  sentiment.  The  practical  side  of  Empire 
relationship  will  find  expression  in  the  Prime  Ministers'  meeting  in 
London.  What  that  meeting  should  be  called  we  hesitate  to  say 
in  view  of  the  opposition  by  Mr.  Meighen,  General  Smuts,  Sir  James 
Allen,  and  others,  to  the  word  Cabinet.  Mr.  Lowther,  the  late  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  a  speech  at  Ottawa,  referred  to  it  as 
"  a  sort  of  Imperial  War  Cabinet,  with  the  War  omitted."  Professor 
Berriedale  Keith,  in  a  very  interesting  letter  objecting  to  our  endorse- 
ment of  the  Colonial  Secretary's  description  of  this  year's  gathering, 
raises  points  which  cannot  be  discussed  in  a  Note.  The  criticism 
strikes  us  as  on  all  fours  with  the  objections  to  "  Imperial  "  and 
"  Colonial."  Readers  of  debates  in  the  Parliaments  of  the  Dominions 
find  the  term  Cabinet  used,  and  on  the  lips  of  Overseas  statesmen 
it  carries  no  sinister  import.  General  Smuts  says  the  time  has 
come  when  the  Empire  should  take  stock  of  its  foreign  policy.  How 
else  than  by  an  Empire  Cabinet  can  such  stock  be  taken  ?  The  word 
may  be  a  misnomer ;  it  is  convenient  and  will  probably  survive, 
'o  suggest  that  it  commits  the  Dominions  to  irrevocable  decisions 
f  which  they  may  disapprove  is  calculated  to  bring  about  the 
ery  Nemesis  of  misunderstanding  predicted  by  Professor  Keith, 
he  Dominions  know  that  there  is  no  thought  of  challenging 
.eir  existing  rights  and  privileges.  Lord  Forster  put  the  matter 

2  E 
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admirably  in  an  address  at  Sydney :  '  The  general  management  of 
the  great  firm  of  '  John  Bull  and  Sons '  must  remain,"  he  said,  "  in 
the  hands  of  the  senior  partner,  calling  freely  and  fully  into  council 
the  partner  sons  who  manage  the  respective  branches."  The  Empire 
Cabinet  is  a  Board  Meeting ;  the  articles  of  association,  well  under- 
stood if  unwritten,  determine  the  powers  of  the  Directors. 

EUROPE  makes  progress  towards  the  settlement  of  one  crisis  only 
to  find  itself  plunged  into  another.  A  month  ago  Germany's  failure 

to  keep  her  engagements  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
nf?^  carried  with  it  anxious  possibilities.  An  ultimatum 

giving  her  till  May  12  to  comply  with  the  demands 
of  the  Allies  was  delivered  on  May  6  ;  a  Cabinet  crisis  in  Berlin  fol- 
lowed, the  Fehrenbach-von  Simons  Government  was  succeeded  by 
an  administration  under  Dr.  Karl  Wirth,  the  Reichstag  by  a  small 
but  sufficient  majority  authorised  the  new  Cabinet  to  accept  the 
Allies'  terms  "  without  reservation  or  condition,"  the  Chancellor  in 
a  speech  very  different  in  tone  from  those  of  his  predecessors  gave 
earnest  promise  that  Germany  would  make  honest  efforts  to  carry  out 
her  obligations,  the  French  arrangements  for  the  occupation  of  the 
Ruhr  were  cancelled,  and  machinery  was  at  once  set  to  work  for  pro- 
viding the  portion  of  the  indemnity  which  has  now  to  be  met  on 
June  1.  Germany's  total  debt  to  the  Allies  has  been  fixed  once  and  for 
all  at  £6,600 ,000 ,000,  and  bonds,  which  she  will  be  called  upon  to  liqui- 
date, are  to  be  issued  to  that  amount.  As  to  whether  Germany  will 
be  able  to  find  the  necessary  sum  each  year  opinion  is  divided.  Her 
submission  at  the  moment  was  an  immense  relief  to  all  save  the  few 
who  would  welcome  the  opportunity  of  destroying  her  altogether. 

THERE  is  unfortunately  some  ground  for  believing  that  the  men 
in  France  who  were  eager  for  any  excuse  to  occupy  the  Ruhr  are 
not  wholly  devoid  of  responsibility  for  developments 
in  Upper  Silesia.     The  Poles,  under  Korfanty,  seized 
that  portion  of  the  plebiscite  area  whose  fate  has  yet  to 
be  determined  by  the  Allies.     French  sympathies  were  undisguised, 
though  Upper  Silesia  never  has  been  Polish  and  Korfanty  is  dis- 
avowed by  the  Polish  Government.     Mr.   Lloyd  George  instantly 
expressed  his  views  in  unmistakable  terms.     If  Germany  is  to 
compelled  to  carry  out  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  Poland  must  also 
respect  its  provisions.     If  Poland  cannot  control  her  own  subjects, 
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it  will  be  difficult  to  call  upon  the  Germans  to  lay  down  arms.  The 
French  press  in  the  now  too  familiar  manner  opened  an  attack  upon 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  once  more  the  Entente  was  said  to  be  in 
peril.  Public  opinion  in  Great  Britain  is  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
M.  Briand's  difficulties  in  restraining  those  who  follow  the  wild  men 
of  the  Paris  press  are  no  doubt  considerable,  but  in  pursuing  a  policy 
of  loyalty  to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  which  is  all  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
demands,  he  has  the  Chamber  with  him. 

"  IT  is  not  true,"  said  Carlyle,  "  that  men  ever  lived  by  Delirium, 

Hypocrisy,  Injustice  or  any  form  of  Unreason,  since  they  came  to 

inhabit  this  Planet."     Ireland,  Russia,  India,  Egypt, 

mpan  ^e  coaj  S£rjke  ay  serve  m  varying  degrees  to  illustrate 

one  or  other  of  these  "  forms  of  unreason."    A  meeting 
of  Sir  James  Craig,  the  Ulster  leader,  with  Mr.  de  Valera,  the  Sinn  Fein 
leader,  induced  hopes  that  peace  was  coming  in  Ireland  ;    it  was 
followed  by  an  absolute  orgy  of  crime.    The  elections  have  taken  place, 
the  South  returning  a  solid  Republican  Parliament,  the  North  a  four 
to  one  Unionist  majority.     With  crime  rampant,  any  move  towards 
that  settlement  which  the  Pope  gravely  counsels  is  impossible.     In 
India,  Lord  Reading  has  had  interviews  with  Mr.  Gandhi,  and  Mr. 
Gandhi  was  reported  immediately  to  have  promised  his  followers  that 
the  British  would  be  driven  from  the  country  within  a  year.     At 
the    Institute    luncheon    to    Lord   Buxton    and   Lord    Chelmsford, 
the  ex-Governor-General  of  South   Africa   naturally  pointed  to  the 
happy  developments  which  had  followed  the  Boer  War,  and  the  ex- 
Viceroy  is  confident  events  in  India  will  shape  themselves  not  less 
iuspiciously.     We  pin  our  faith  to  Lord  Chelmsford's  reading  of  the 
iture  whatever  sporadic  trouble  Gandhi-ism  may  cause.     In  Russia, 
Bolshevism  has  achieved  only  ruin,  and  Lenin's  confession  of  failure 
md  attempt  to  restore  some  of  the  elements  he  sought  to  crush  should 
irry  its    own  moral.     In  Egypt,  the  decision   of  Adly  Pasha,  the 
Premier,  to  head  the  deputation  to  England  to  discuss  the  Milner 
reforms  with  the  British  Government  has  driven  Zaghlul  Pasha  into 
a  frenzy,  and  his  attacks  on  the  Ministry  have  led  to  new  disturbances 
and  loss    of  life  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria.     Zaghlul  has  thoroughly 
exposed  his  hand  by  his  opposition  to  the  moderate  policy  favoured 
by  Adly  Pasha.      The  coal  strike  is  another  form  of  unreason.     It 
has  now  lasted  two  months  ;    the  men  have  exhausted  their  funds, 
and  years  will  not  repair  the  mischief  done  in  weeks.     The  country 
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has  faced  the  ordeal  with  the  same  patience  that  it  showed  during 
the  war,  confident  that  it  will  win  through  this  trial  as  it  has  won 
through  so  many  others. 

IP  the   spirit  in   which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Colonel  Harvey, 

the  new  American  Ambassador,   spoke  at  the  Pilgrims'  Dinner — 

the  spirit  manifest  in  every  utterance  of  Sir  Auckland 

Geddes  in  America — were  permitted  to  determine  the 
A_menca. 

relations   of   Great   Britain   and   the   United    States, 

there  would  soon  be  an  end  to  the  activities  of  "  the  mischief-makers 
and  scandalmongers "  eager  only  to  keep  the  two  nations  apart. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  welcomed  America's  decision  to  resume  her  place 
among  the  Allies  still  engaged  in  the  anxious  task  of  rescuing  Europe 
from  the  revived  blood  feuds  to  which  centuries  of  repression  and 
repose  seem  only  to  have  imparted  new  strength.  America  will 
participate  in  the  settlement,  always  provided  she  is  not  expected 
to  join  the  League  of  Nations,  against  which  a  seven  millions  majority 
of  her  people  recorded  their  vote.  Colonel  Harvey  takes  up  his  duties 
with  the  assurance  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  perfect  under- 
standing between  the  two  peoples.  He  rejoices  in  the  knowledge 
that  "  King  and  President  see  eye  to  eye  and  sense  the  yearnings 
of  the  peoples  to  whose  services  their  lives  are  proudly  dedicated.'* 
He  is  convinced  that  nothing  ever  has  been,  is,  or  can  be  impossible 
to  Anglo-Saxons,  if  they  face  realities  "  without  mincing  or  wincing." 
In  place  of  the  grotesque  caricatures  of  John  Bull  and  Uncle  Sam 
of  half  a  century  ago,  he  sees  "  in  personification  of  our  splendid 
nations,  the  beautiful  figures  of  Britannia  and  Columbia,  hand  in 
hand,  side  by  side,  erect  and  glorious  upon  a  plane  of  perfect  equality 
in  the  eyes  of  each  other  and  all  the  world.  So  we  would  have  them 
stand  for  ever."  It  was  a  great  opening  to  what  should  prove  a 
memorable  Embassy  even  in  the  long  line  of  distinguished  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Republic  who  have  found  their  way  to  British 
hearts. 

THE    speech  should    go  far  to  remove  the  impression  left  by 

American  sensitiveness  on  the  subject  of  oil.     Lord  Curzon  in  a 

recent  official  Note  had  no  difficulty  in  showing  how 

*e!"1.(ja         unreasonable  America's  attitude  is.     She  controls  in  her 

domain  seventy  per  cent,   of  the  world's  oil  supply, 

which,  moreover,  only  American  citizens  can  exploit.     Then  she  has 

a  dominating  interest  in  a  further  twelve  per  cent,  represented  by 
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the  Mexican  oil-fields.  In  contrast  with  this  virtual  monopoly, 
Great  Britain  controls  a  beggarly  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the 
world's  production.  Yet,  in  face  of  such  figures,  America  still 
asserts  that  she  is  not  given  equality  of  treatment  in  the  oil  areas 
which  are  being  opened  up.  For  instance,  her  interest  in  Mesopotamia 
was  quite  detached  until  the  terms  of  the  understanding  between 
France  and  Great  Britain  were  made  public  ;  then  America  suddenly 
discovered  that  she  too  had  rights  and  obligations  in  this  Cinderella 
of  mandated  territories.  But,  as  Lord  Curzon  pointed  out,  British 
interests  in  the  Turkish  Petroleum  Company  in  Mesopotamia  are  no 
stronger  than  those  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  Palestine.  Great 
Britain,  however,  is  not  the  only  suspect.  The  Dutch  East  Indies 
are  said  to  be  discriminating  against  American  interests  in  the  Djambi 
oil -fields.  A  Note  to  this  effect  was  sent  to  the  Hague  from 
Washington  and  has  occasioned  some  resentment  in  Holland  as  an 
interference  with  a  purely  domestic  arrangement.  At  the  same  time 
Holland  says  there  are  other  oil-fields,  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  in  the 
development  of  which  American  capital  would  be  welcomed.  It  is  at 
least  suggestive  that  America's  long-postponed  consent  to  ratify  the 
Colombia  Treaty,  including  payment  of  twenty-five  million  dollars, 
coincided  with  the  report  that  Colombia  is  about  to  grant  important 
oil  concessions  to  the  United  States. 

MANY  of  the  world's  post-war  troubles  are  directly  traceable  to 

generous  but  unfortunate  phrase-making  induced  by  war's  sacrifice. 

None  has  proved  more  mischievous  than  "  self-deter- 

Self-Deter-     mination  "  :  in  its  name  countries  have  been  victimised 

.ma  ion  an    i      agitators  who  clamour  for  the  recognition  of  the 
Common  /,  ,   '  ,  ,  ... 

Sense  right  of   any  and  every  section  of   a  community  to 

vote  themselves  into  independence.  Common  sense 
would  seem  at  last  to  have  entered  the  lists  against  a  principle  good  or 
bad  according  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  in  which  it  is  applied. 
The  Commission  of  the  League  of  Nations,  appointed  to  investigate 
and  report  on  the  rival  claims  of  Sweden  and  Finland  to  the  Aland 
Islands,  have  reported  in  favour  of  Finland.  Yet  the  islanders  are  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  Swedish  speaking ;  they  desire  to  be  an- 
nexed to  Sweden  and  accordingly  demanded  that  a  plebiscite  be  taken. 
But  the  Aland  Archipelago  had  been  under  Finnish  administration 
since  1634,  and  the  Commission  have  decided  that  the  islands  form 
part  of  Finland.  "  The  separation  of  a  minority  from  the  State  of  which 
it  forms  a  part  and  its  incorporation  in  another  State  can,"  in  the 
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opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  "  only  be  considered  as  an  altogether 
exceptional  solution — a  last  resort  when  the  State  lacks  either  the 
will  or  the  power  to  enact  and  apply  just  and  effective  guarantees/' 
Subject  to  the  condition  that  Finland  shall  guarantee  the  right  of  the 
islanders  to  their  language,  their  property,  and  the  selection  of  their 
own  governor,  the  Alands  are  to  remain  a  Finnish  possession.  The 
claim  to  a  plebiscite  is  therefore  disallowed.  The  decision  will  be 
useful  if  it  teaches  other  clamant  minorities  that  sovereign  states 
cannot  be  disintegrated  indiscriminately. 

THE  visit  of  the  Japanese  Crown  Prince  establishes  a  precedent  in 
more  senses  than  one.     His  Imperial  father  and  the  Japanese  people 
could  not  have  shown  us  in  a  more  striking  manner  the 
Japan's  reality  of  the  alliance  between  the  two  island  kingdoms 

. oy^  ,  than  by  breaking  a  centuries-old  tradition  in  our  favour 
"  and  entrusting  the  sacred  person  of  the  heir-apparent 
to  our  hospitality.  Truly  East  and  West  may  be  said  to  meet  when 
such  an  accord  is  established.  Following  so  closely  upon  the  triumphant 
progress  of  our  own  Prince  Charming  amongst  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men,  the  inspiration  of  the  Crown  Prince's  visit  naturally  suggests 
itself.  And  apparently  some  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  gift  for  happy 
phrase  making  is  possessed  by  Prince  Hirohito.  Could  anything  be 
neater  than  his  reference  to  our  "  placidity  "  in  the  coal  crisis  or  his 
description  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  as  the  capturing  of  the  wild 
sea  and  harnessing  it  for  the  city's  service  ?  The  political  significance 
of  the  visit  cannot  be  over-estimated.  It  can  only  mean  that  the 
Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  is  to  be  renewed  upon  our  own  terms,  and 
therefore  that  the  peace  of  the  Pacific  is  guaranteed.  For  we,  on 
our  part,  have  made  it  clear  that  we  will  have  no  share  in  an  agree- 
ment that  might  involve  the  Empire  in  armed  conflict  with  the 
United  States.  This  being  the  case,  a  renewal  of  the  Alliance  can 
only  be  taken  as  an  assurance  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  Japan 
will  enter  into  it  with  the  sincere  intention  to  avoid  every  source 
of  friction  with  her  mighty  neighbour  which  cannot  be  adjusted 
by  diplomatic  negotiation  or  by  arbitration.  Such  an  understanding 
between  the  three  greatest  naval  Powers  will  give  practical  effect  to 
the  ideals  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  far  as  marine  warfare  is  con- 
cerned and  will  remove  from  the  Far  East  all  those  elements  of 
danger  and  unrest  to  which  Japan  is  no  less  exposed  than  the  outlying 
Dominions  of  the  British  Empire. 
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THE  Spirit  of  History  surely  ordained  that  the  centenary  of  the 
death  of  Napoleon  should  be  commemorated,  and  the  Letters  Patent 
granting  self-government  to  Malta  published,  within 
Nap2ie°n  tlie  same  week-  Napoleon  died  on  May  5,  1821, 
and  the  new  Constitution  of  Malta  came  into  force  on 
May  16,  1921.  Malta  was  in  large  measure  the  occasion  of  Napoleon's 
undoing,  as  we  may  gather  from  Dr.  Bartolo's  summary  of  Maltese 
history  printed  in  UNITED  EMPIRE  in  November  and  December  last. 
The  master  of  Malta  would  be  the  master  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Napoleon  knew  that  all  his  schemes  of  Eastern  Empire  must  come 
to  naught  if  Malta  were  not  his.  It  was  wholly  due  to  the  Maltese 
themselves  that  Great  Britain  retained  possession,  and  Napoleon's 
declaration  of  war  in  consequence  led  him  to  Waterloo  and  St.  Helena. 
Malta  remained  British,  first  because  her  people  wished  it,  second 
because  British  sea  power  stood  between  Napoleon  and  world  Empire. 
The  paeans  over  Napoleon's  genius  one  hundred  years  after  his  death 
and  the  unsparing  criticisms  with  which  his  gaolers  are  assailed,  lose 
sight  of  the  psychology  of  the  time  in  which  Napoleon  was  the  bogey 
of  Council  Chamber  and  nursery  alike,  a  menace  to  mankind  and  the 
liberty  which  Malta  looked  for  and  obtained  under  the  British  flag. 
Napoleon  would  never  have  been  content  whilst  the  world  afforded 
scope  for  vaulting  ambition.  "  I  would  not  be  the  Almighty/'  he 
said,  "because  omnipotence  is  a  cul  de  sac.  Omnipotence  leaves 
nothing  more  to  dream  of  or  desire." 

LORD  BUXTON'S  Committee  has  lost  no  time  in  formulating  its 

conclusions  concerning  responsible  government  for  Southern  Rhodesia. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  draft  Constitution  be  submitted 

The  Future     ^o    a    referendum :    if    approved,    Southern    Rhodesia 

T>V,  °iU  -ern    should   be   annexed   to   the    Crown   and    responsible 
-Knodesia.  *         T 

government  forthwith  set  up  by  Letters  ratent.     In 

view  of  the  judicial  decision  which  declared  the  unalienated  lands 
Crown  property,  the  new  Government  would  not  be  given  "  the 
unburdened  ownership  of  the  land,"  and  to  deal  with  this  difficult 
problem  it  is  proposed  that  a  Land  Board,  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Crown,  the  Company,  and  the  Rhodesian  Government, 
be  constituted.  With  regard  to  the  natives,  they  should  be  secured 
their  existing  possessions  and  ensured  against  discriminating 
Usabilities  or  restrictions.  It  is  estimated  that  the  capital  expendi- 
re  would  amount  to  £1,500,000,  involving  a  charge  of  £100,000  a 
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year  for  interest  and  sinking  fund.  Nothing  is  recommended  which 
might  in  any  way  prove  an  obstacle  to  the  incorporation  of  Southern 
Rhodesia  in  the  Union.  A  generous  tribute  is  paid  to  the  Company 
which  has  built  up  and  developed  the  territory  in  a  liberal  and 
enterprising  spirit  without  return  in  the  shape  of  dividends  ;  its 
Civil  Service  is  admittedly  courteous  and  efficient.  The  report  will, 
no  doubt,  be  criticised  from  opposite  points  of  view.  It  will  not 
satisfy  those  who  think  that  Southern  Rhodesia  should  simply  enter 
into  its  heritage  without  encumbrance,  and  it  will  be  held  by  others 
to  take  a  wholly  inadequate  view  of  financial  obligations.  Hence 
it  is  safe  to  describe  it  as  reasonable  and  fair  to  all  parties. 

THE  novelty  of  the  subject  dealt  with  by  Dr.  Vaughan  Cornish 
in  his  lecture  on  "London  as  an  Imperial  Capital/'  struck  Sir  John 
Cockburn,  who  presided,  and  more  than  one  of  the 
London  as  subsequent  speakers.  It  is  a  fascinating  theme,  and 
we  are  glad  to  note  that  Dr.  Cornish  will  develope  it 
in  book  form.  He  has  given  us  a  new  conception  of 
the  Metropolis  as  "  Storehouse,  Crossways,  and  Stronghold."  His 
argument  was  mainly  strategic,  and  if  his  premises  be  accepted, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  (1)  London  is  the  natural 
G.H.Q.  of  the  Empire,  (2)  that  the  British  Isles  are  the  recruiting- 
ground  and  the  natural  pivot  of  the  Empire,  (3)  that  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain  are  mutually  dependent  and  "  rather  a  double  island  than  a 
pair  "  —a  view  which  may  serve  to  remind  certain  people  that  geo- 
graphy must  sometimes  override  racial  and  political  considerations. 
Dr.  Cornish  only  incidentally  referred  to  commerce,  but  obviously  his 
conclusions  have  a  direct  bearing  on  London  as  the  commercial  centre. 
The  University  of  London  by  instituting  the  Degree  of  Commerce 
has  taken  a  step  calculated  to  add  to  the  dignity  and  the  significance 
of  that  phase  of  its  activities  which  has  made  the  Metropolis  the 
G.H.Q.  of  credit  as  of  strategy.  It  is  of  happy  omen  that  the  first 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Commerce  has  been  conferred  on  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who,  as  Lord  Rosebery  says,  has  "  already  made 
a  supreme  addition  to  the  bonds  which  unite  our  Empire." 
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A  GREAT  deal  of  "  heavy  weather  "  has  been  raised  over  the  title  "  Cabinet  " 
as  applied  to  this  year's  meeting  of  Empire  delegates  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing questions  of  common  and  Imperial  interest.  The  word  seems  to  have 
aroused  certain  Oversea  susceptibilities — a  suspicion  that  a  body  with  executive 
powers  was  being  superimposed  upon  the  free  autonomies  of  the  Dominions. 
Yet  no  one  believes  that  the  Empire  statesmen  who  meet  together  this  year 
will  have  these  final  and  decisive  powers.  The  Imperial  Cabinet,  like  the 
Imperial  Conference,  will  be  a  consultative  body  only,  its  decisions  requiring 
the  ratification  of  the  various  Dominions  Parliaments.  Perhaps  as  the  word 
"  Cabinet  "  is  ambiguous,  a  better  title  for  this  year's  palaver  or  indaba  would 
be  Imperial  Council. 

Its  personnel  will  not  differ  much  from  that  of  the  Conference.  It  will 
consist  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  such  of  his  colleagues 
as  deal  specially  with  Imperial  affairs  ;  the  Prime  Minister  of  each  of  the 
Dominions  or  some  specially  accredited  representative  of  equal  authority  ; 
and  representatives  of  India — the  last  a  very  gratifying  and  significant 
feature  now  officially  secured  to  Empire  Cabinets  and  Conferences.  India  is 
no  longer  to  be  represented  by  a  British  official  but  by  native  Indians. 

They  will  have  a  great  and  worthy  President  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  whose 
biography  I  do  not  propose  to  write  on  this  occasion.  Most  of  the  Premiers 
who  will  attend  this  year's  meetings  are  familiar  to  the  people  of  this  country 
and  the  Empire.  One  who  comes  for  the  first  time  is 

THE  EIGHT  HON.  ARTHUR  MEIGHEN. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  was  not  known  even  by  name  to  most  persons 
in  England  or  the  Empire,  though  he  had  made  a  high  reputation  in  his  own 
Dominion  and  had  thoroughly  deserved  his  promotion,  when  Sir  Eobert  Borden, 
whose  most  effectual  lieutenant  he  had  been,  laid  on  him  the  mantle  he  himself 
•was  resigning.  Mr.  Meighen  would  be  the  youngest,  but  for  Mr.  Squires  of 
Newfoundland,  of  the  Premiers  who  will  sit  at  the  Council  table  this  month. 
He  was  born  as  lately  as  1874.  Moreover,  he  is  the  first  Westerner  or  prairie 

n  to  climb  to  that  high  station. 

He  comes,  I  believe,  of  Irish  Presbyterian  stock,  but  he  was  born  in  Canada. 
From  Toronto,  at  whose  University  he  was  educated,  he  we'nt  westwards,  was 
called  to  the  Manitoba  Bar  and  set  up  in  practice  at  Portage  la  Prairie,  a  little 
town  sixty  miles  west  of  Winnipeg,  which  he  has  represented  in  the  House  of 
Commons  at  Ottawa  since  1908.  He  came  much  to  the  fore  in  the  big  fight 
over  reciprocity  with  the  United  States,  a  policy  which  he  resisted  with  all 
the  resources  of  a  consummate  debater.  In  1913  as  Solicitor-General  he 
strongly  supported  the  Conservative  policy  of  a  direct  contribution  to  the  Im- 
irial  Navy.  In  1917  the  Coalition  Government  was  formed,  and  Mr.  Meighen 
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continued  to  represent  the  Western  Conservatives  and  to  win  fresh  laurels  as 
a  political  fighting-man.  His  parliamentary  and  legislative  experience,  coupled 
with  his  power  in  debate,  marked  him  out  as  Sir  Robert  Borden's  inevitable 
successor  in  1920. 

Mr.  Meighen  is  slight  and  rather  ascetic  in  personal  appearance.  He  has 
a  perfect  passion  for  work  and  battle,  though  some  might  not  suspect  it  from 
his  outward  semblance  and  a  certain  look  of  weariness  which  he  frequently 
wears.  He  has  a  very  keen  intellect  and  a  remarkable  power  of  clear  and 
incisive  expression.  He  will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  figures  at  the 
Empire  Cabinet  and  the  social  functions  that  gather  round  it. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  WILLIAM  MORRIS  HUGHES. 

Like  our  own  great  War  Minister,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Mr.  Hughes  is  a  Welsh- 
man, and  has  many  Welsh  characteristics,  including  a  gift  of  emotional 
eloquence.    Little  William  came  to  London  from  his  native  land  at  the  age 
ten,  and  ten  years  later  he  migrated  to  the  distant  land  over  whose  destini* 
he  was  one  day  to  preside.    He  had  a  hard  struggle  and  knows  what  it  is 
"  eat  his  bread  with  tears,"  if  Mr.  Hughes  will  allow  me  thus  to  quote  a  German 
poet. 

But  through  toil  and  poverty  he  won  forward.    In  1894,  at  the  age  of  thirty 
Mr.  Hughes  was  elected  as  a  Labour  member  to  the  State  Parliament  oi 
New  South  Wales  for  the  Lang  Division  of  Sydney,  and  when  Federation  came, 
in  1901,  he  was  elected  to  the  Federal  Parliament  for  West  Sydney.     It 
not  necessary  to  count  all  the  steps  in  Mr.  Hughes'  progress.    It  was  mainly  h< 
who  organised  the  Labour  forces  of  Australia  and  prepared  the  way  for  Labour 
administrations  there.    To  his  practical  patriotism  was  due  also  the  scheme 
National  Defence  through  which  Australia  was,  like  a  wise  virgin,  found  read] 
when  the  need  and  the  challenge  came  in  1914.    The  Conciliation  and  Arbitra- 
tion Courts  are  also  largely  the  offspring  of  his  own  constructive  statesmanshij 
Indeed,  if  Australia  be  to-day  one  of  the  most  developed  democracies  of  the 
world,  that  is  due  in  a  large  degree  to  the  spirit  and  work  of  William  Moi 
Hughes. 

But,  while  being  a  Labour  and  Democratic  enthusiast,  Mr.  Hughes  is 
a  stalwart  patriot  in  the  national  and  the  wider  Imperial  sense.  To  both 
Commonwealths  he  has  given  the  sort  of  service  which  is  inspired  by  faith  and 
affection.  No  worthy  history  of  the  war  can  ever  be  written  which  fails  to 
record  with  what  fierce  energy  Mr.  Hughes  brought  his  country  into  the  field 
and  tore  off  those  "  tentacles  of  the  German  octopus  "  which  had  gripped  the 
metallic  resources  of  Australia  so  essential  to  Britain's  conduct  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Hughes'  power  of  heartening  and  inspiring  speech,  like  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's,  was  an  Empire  asset  in  the  dark  days  of  the  war.  In  simple  elemental 
force  his  oratory  recalls  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  His  tribute  to  the  Australian 
Light  Brigade  which  went  to  its  death  at  Gallipoli  belongs  to  the  literature 
of  the  war  and  to  the  school-books  of  the  Commonwealth.  Perhaps  I  may 
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transcribe  another  passage  almost  equally  memorable.    It  is  another  tribute 
to  the  man  of  Australia  : 

The  Australian  is  coming  out  to  do  battle  for  the  country  that  made  him  what  he 
is.  Australia  is  a  great  country.  It  is,  indeed,  a  continent.  It  is  a  country  of  tre- 
mendous distances.  It  is  a  country  in  which  free  men  live  and  can  thrive.  It  is  a 
country  in  which  men  imbibe  the  spirit  of  liberty  with  every  pore ;  in  which  men,  of 
necessity,  take  a  wider  outlook  than  those  whose  environment  is  more  cramped.  It 
is  a  country  in  which  men  would  rather  die  than  lose  liberty. 

They  are  coming  out,  these  men,  nurtured  in  the  free  air  of  a  great  land,  with 
bodies  magnificently  developed,  and  spirits  unbroken  and  unbreakable ;  they  are  coming 
out  to  do  battle  for  the  country  that  made  them.  They  are  showing  to-day  the 
mettle  of  their  pasture.  They  are  fighting  for  everything  they  hold  dear  by  land  and 
sea.  Australia  has  done  and  is  doing  what  it  can.  They  are  fighting  this  battle  in 
deadly  earnest ;  it  is  a  battle  to  the  death.  It  is  a  battle  from  which  we  are  to  emerge 
triumphant,  with  our  great  Empire  welded  insolubly  together,  or  in  which  we  must  go 
down  with  all  prospects  of  achieving  our  destiny  for  ever  damned. 

Mr.  Hughes  carried  a  Nationalist  or  Coalition  Government  to  victory  in 
1919.  He  is  the  last  man  to  compromise  with  any  purely  disruptive  or 
destructive  tendencies  in  our  Empire  politics. 


THE  EIGHT  HON.  WILLIAM  FERGUSON  MASSEY. 


. 

Few  life-stories,  I  think,  are  more  attractive  than  those  of  the  men  who, 
born  in  a  very  humble  station  in  this  country,  migrate  early  to  some  Colony 
or  Dominion,  rise  there  by  dint  of  work  and  character  to  the  highest  position, 
and  then,  clothed  with  the  glamour  of  their  high  office,  visit  the  old  country, 
from  time  to  time,  to  take  part  in  Empire  Cabinets  and  Conferences.  Such 
biographies  are  bound  to  be  full  of  historic  and  economic  interest.  A  typical 
example  is  the  career  of  Mr.  Massey,  the  Premier  of  New  Zealand,  whose  genial 
and  "  massy  "  presence  is  now  familiar  in  this  country.  He  was  born  in  1856 
in  Londonderry,  where  he  attended  a  national  and  a  secondary  school.  In  1862 
his  parents  went  out  to  New  Zealand,  then  a  bold  and  formidable  undertaking, 
and  in  1870,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  young  Massey  joined  them. 

In  New  Zealand  he  settled  as  a  farmer  near  Auckland.  We  have  glimpses 
of  him  as  a  student  of  books  and  of  public  affairs,  and  he  had  evidently  a  gift 
of  leadership,  which,  combined  with  industry  and  high  character,  was  bound 
to  bring  him  to  the  front  of  the  enterprising  community  settled  in  the  "  Britain 
of  the  South."  As  member  of  the  New  Zealand  Parliament  from  1894,  leader 
of  the  Opposition  (1903)  and  Prime  Minister  since  1912,  he  has  been  closely 
identified  with  the  wonderful  democratic  development  which  fills  the  last  fifty 
years  of  New  Zealand  history. 

The  British  Empire  has  always  been  fortunate  in  having  the  men  ready 
for  the  need,  and  it  was  well  for  New  Zealand  and  for  the  Empire  that  Mr.  Massey 
was  Prime  Minister  when  the  Great  War  broke  out.  He  brought  his  Dominion 
into  the  struggle  "  to  the  last  man  and  the  last  shilling,"  as  he  expressed  it  on 
the  day  war  was  declared.  Massey  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  stoutest  pillars 
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of  the  Empire  when  that  fabric  was  tried,  as  never  before,  by  the  earthshakinj 
of  the  Great  War.    The  moral  influence  of  such  men  is  worth  armies  in  itself. 

Mr.  Massey  has  by  this  time  attended  many  Empire  Conferences,  and  he 
has  received  civic  honours  in  this  country  not  a  few.  His  healthy  patriotism, 
sound  judgment  and  robust  common  sense,  not  to  mention  his  unfailing  good 
temper,  are  invaluable  at  these  foregatherings  of  Empire  statesmen. 


GENERAL  THE  RIGHT  HON.  JAN  CHBISTIAAN  SMUTS. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  figures  among  our  Empire  representatives  is 
that  of  General  Smuts,  scholar,  statesman,  and  soldier,  who  was  State  Attorney 
of  the  old  Transvaal  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
chivalrous  of  the  Boer  generals  in  the  South  African  War,  and  is  to-day  a 
bulwark  of  the  great  British  Commonwealth  and  one  of  the  ablest  exponents 
of  its  principles. 

But  indeed  this  could  scarcely  be  otherwise.  The  man  who  was  to  do  moi 
than  any  other  for  the  idea  of  a  League  of  Nations,  and  for  its  embodiment 
the  Treaty  of  Peace,  could  not  be  less  than  well-disposed  to  an  Empire  which 
in  its  true  meaning  was  already  a  League  of  Nations  in  being.  General  Smuts 
has  himself  described  that  Empire  as  "  the  only  League  of  Nations  that  has 
ever  existed." 

General  Smuts'  services  to  South  Africa,  the  British  Empire,  and  the  "  in- 
habited world  " — to  use  the  old  expression — have  been  inestimable  and  will 
even  more  fully  appreciated  as  time  goes  on.  He  brought  a  highly-traine 
intellect  to  the  service  of  his  own  country.  He  was  a  Double  First  at  the  Ui 
versity  of  Cambridge,  and  became  thus  one  more  example  of  that  fusion 
intellectual  culture  and  capacity  for  affairs  which  is  said  to  produce  the  fin< 
type  of  character.  Certainly  Smuts  was  no  pedant  or  academic,  though 
is  not  wholly  removed  from  the  dreamer  or  the  idealist.  He  has  plenty 
solid  political  achievement  to  his  name.  He  settled  the  South  African  laboi 
troubles  in  1918-14,  passed  the  Union  Defence  Act,  and  gave  South  Africa  ai 
excellent  system  of  education. 

The  histories  tell  and  will  tell  how  he  dealt  with  the  South  African  rel 
in  the  early  days  of  the  war — a  painful  and  difficult  task — and  how  he  helj 
to  subdue  German  "  South-west  "  and  "  East."    The  General's  record  on  tl 
European  and  the  world-stage,  his  influence  on  thought  and  policy  when  tl 
war  ended,  must  be  familiar  to  all. 

Wisdom  of  the  highest  type  is  General  Smuts'  dominant  trait.    This 
be  generally  allowed.    But  has  his  fine  literary  genius  ever  had  its  just  apprecu 
tion  ?  Let  me  quote  a  passage  casually  taken  from  the  General's  book  on  tl 
League  of  Nations  : 

There  b  no  doubt  that  mankind  is  once  more  on  the  move.     The  very  foundatic 
have    been   shaken   and   loosened,    and   things   are   again    fluid.     The   tents   have 
struck,  and  the  great  caravan  of  humanity  is  once  more  on  the  march.      Vast 
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and  industrial  changes  are  coming,  perhaps  upheavals  which  may,  in  their  magnitude 
and  effects,  be  comparable  to  war  itself.  A  steadying,  controlling,  regulating  influence 
will  be  required  to  give  stability  to  progress,  and  to  remove  that  wasteful  friction 
which  has  dissipated  so  much  social  force  in  the  past,  and  in  this  war  more  than  ever 
before.  These  great  functions  could  only  be  adequately  fulfilled  by  the  League  of 
Nations.  Responding  to  such  vital  needs  and  coming  at  such  a  unique  opportunity 
in  history,  it  may  well  be  destined  to  mark  a  new  era  in  the  Government  of  Man, 
and  become  to  the  peoples  the  guarantee  of  peace,  to  the  workers  of  all  races  the  great 
international,  and  to  all  the  embodiment  and  living  expression  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  unity  of  the  human  race. 

General  Smuts  seems  to  have  stepped  bodily  out  of  a  great  canvas  of 
Eembrandt  or  some  other  Dutch  painter.  He  is  a  romantic  figure  and  will 
bring  to  the  wonderful  sessions  of  the  Empire  Cabinet  a  sense  of  the  vast  and 
healthful  spaces  of  the  South  African  veld. 

THE  HONOURABLE  EICHABD  ANDERSON  SQUIRES,  K.C. 

The  Premier  of  Newfoundland  is  just  over  forty  years  of  age.  He  is  therefore 
the  youngest  of  the  "  Elder  Statesmen  "  of  the  Empire  at  the  Cabinet.  He 
led  the  present  Government  of  the  Island  to  victory  at  the  polls  in  November 
1919,  since  when  he  has  held  the  dual  posts  of  Prime  Minister  and  Colonial 
Secretary  of  the  oldest  outpost  of  the  Empire. 

Mr.  Squires  is  a  native  of  Newfoundland,  having  been  born  at  Harbour 
Grace,  the  second  largest  town  hi  the  country,  in  1880.  His  education  was 
received  in  Newfoundland  and  at  Dalhousie  University  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.B.  Since  1902  he  has  practised  at  the  Bar 
of  Newfoundland.  His  political  career  commenced  in  1909,  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  Newfoundland  House  of  Assembly  for  the  district  of  Trinity.  Since 
that  time  he  has  been  continuously  associated  with  the  political  life  of  the 
Island. 

Mr.  Squires  was  formerly  a  law  partner  of  Lord  Morris,  when  the  latter  was 

Prime  Minister  of  Newfoundland.    He  received  the  appointment  of  Minister 

of  Justice  and  Attorney-General   in  1914,  and  later  on  in  that  year  was 

.appointed  to  the  Upper  House  or  Legislative  Council,  where  he  sat  until  1917. 

From  1917  to  1918  he  was  Colonial  Secretary. 

tMr.  Squires,  although  young  in  years,  is  rich  in  experience  in  Newfoundland 
itics.    He  is  energetic  and  extremely  industrious,  and  has  the  young  man's 
ion  of  progress  and  advancement  for  his  native  country. 
During  his  tenure  of  the  office  of  Prune  Minister,  Mr.  Squires  has  been 
ifronted  with  problems  of  some  complexity  in  the  administration  of  the 
Dominion's  affairs.    Among  his  first    efforts  in  constructive   legislation  was 
the  establishment  of  a  Ministry  of  Education  and  a  Department  of  Posts  and 
Telegraphs. 

*If  youth,  coupled  with  a  keen  intellect  and  a  never-tiring  industry,  can 
mrnand  success,  then  the  Prime  Minister  of  Newfoundland  should  have  a 
long  and  prosperous  career  before  him. 
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His  HIGHNESS  THE  MAHARAO  OP  CUTCH,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E. 

The  British  public  knows  too  little  about  the  feudatory  Princes  of  India, 
many  of  whom  are  of  very  ancient  lineage  and  live  in  great  state  in  their  capitals. 
This,  however,  is  likely  to  be  corrected,  for  these  rulers  are  to  be  directly  repre- 
sented in  all  future  Empire  Cabinets  and  Conferences.  This  year  comes  the 
Maharao  of  dutch,  a  tract  of  country  in  the  north  of  the  Bombay  Presidency 
about  the  size  of  Wales.  He  is  brother-in-law  to  the  Maharajah  of  Bikaner, 
whose  name  and  person  are  now  familiar  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  The 
Maharao  is  much  devoted  to  his  own  people,  who  are  marked  by  a  rather  strong 
national  consciousness.  He  is  no  absentee  ruler,  having  been  in  England  only 
once,  I  believe,  on  the  occasion  of  Queen  Victoria's  first  Jubilee.  He  will  be 
a  very  interesting  figure  at  the  Cabinet  meetings.  So  also  will 

ME.  SRINIVASA  SASTRI, 

who  has  been  appointed  to  represent  the  rest  of  India.  Mr.  Sastri  is  a  well- 
known  leader  of  the  moderates  among  Indian  statesmen.  He  has  succeed* 
to  the  political  position  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  K.  Gokhale,  whose  disciple  and  lieu- 
tenant he  was.  He  had  much  to  do  with  the  formulation  of  the  recei 
"  dyarchal  "  reforms  in  India.  He  is  a  very  highly  cultivated  Indian,  speal 
and  writing  English  well. 

Such  are  the  main  figures  who  will  assemble  round  the  Imperial  Council  tabl 
this  month — the  first  of  such  meetings  since  the  signing  of  the  Peace  Treatie 

J.  SAXON  MILLS. 


COTTON  GROWING  WITHIN  THE  EMPIRE. 

I  HAVE  read  Mr.  J.  W.  McConnel's  address  on  "  Cotton  Growing  within 
Empire  "  *  with  much  interest.     During  the  six  years  I  was  Manager  of 
North  Charterland  Exploration  Company  (1910).,  Limited,  in  North-Eastei 
Rhodesia  I  had  some  experience  of  the  difficulties.    I  am  satisfied  that  in  the 
countries  where  the  climatic  conditions  and  soil  are  suitable,  and  where  thei 
is  a  sufficiently  large  native  population,  the  ultimate  object  should  be  to  ei 
courage  cotton  growing  on  the  community  system,  but  until  the  native 
learnt  something  about  the  methods  of  cultivation,  and  suitable  supervisie 
can  be  given,  it  is  often  advisable  to  encourage  the  capitalist  system,  moi 
especially  the  individual  effort  of  the  white  settler.    Any  large  compai 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  cotton  growing  generally  starts  off  with  wanting 
considerable  concession  of  land,  more  than  it  can  possibly  expect  fully 
develop,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  able  to  sell  a  portion  of  it  later  at  a  profit 
Management  is  often  expensive,  and  not  always  efficient,  dividends  have 
be  earned,  and  consequently  there  is  usually  not  a  great  deal  done  in  exper 
mental  work.    TJnder  the  capitalist  system  everything  depepds  on  cheap  labour 

•  United  Empire,  April  1921. 
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and  there  is  a  tendency  to  resent  any  advancement  of  the  native,  which  usually 
means  higher  wages.  Government  are  frequently  expected  to  provide  the 
necessary  labour,  which  sometimes  has  the  appearance  of  not  being  altogether 
voluntary. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  settler  can  often  combine  cotton 
growing  with  his  other  crops,  such  as  tobacco  and  coffee.  He  has  to  engage 
his  labour  for  the  wet  season  under  contract.  Such  labour  is  usually  not  fully 
employed  in  these  crops  at  the  beginning  of  the  rains.  Cotton,  on  the  other 
hand,  requires  most  attention  at  this  period,  and  by  the  time  the  trees  have 
grown  sufficiently  to  keep  down  the  weeds,  and  cultivation  between  the  rows 
becomes  impossible,  his  busy  time  in  coffee  and  tobacco  commences.  Natives 
in  this  way  can  be  taught  something  about  cotton  growing,  and  there  ib  no 
doubt  labour  is  better  handled  by  the  individual  planter  with  limited  capital 
than  on  estates  run  by  companies.  The  less  Government  have  to  do  with  the 
practical  part  of  cotton  growing  the  better,  but  there  are  functions  which 
should  undoubtedly  be  undertaken  by  them  through  their  Agricultural  Depart- 
ments, such  as  soil  analysis,  seed  selection,  manuring,  study  of  diseases, 
experiments  with  new  varieties,  distribution  of  seed,  etc.,  etc. 

My  experience  in  Africa  has  been  that  there  is  too  little  co-ordination  as 
regards  the  work  done  by  the  various  Agricultural  Departments.  No  doubt 
Uganda,  Kenya  Colony,  N.-E.  Ehodesia,  Southern  Ehodesia,  Nyasaland,  etc., 
are  all  doing  something  in  the  study  of  the  above  subjects,  but  the  actual 
planter  in  any  one  part  of  the  Empire  is  more  or  less  unfamiliar  with  the  results, 
whilst  there  must  be  a  lot  of  overlapping.  There  are  few  Europeans  who  care 
to  settle  and  take  up  land  in  tropical  Africa  at  altitudes  below  2,500  to  3,500 
feet,  but  there  are  huge  areas  of  healthy  country  at  about  these  altitudes  where 
frost  is  unknown,  and  cotton  could  be  grown.  What  is  wanted  for  such  areas 
is  a  quick-ripening  variety  of  cotton,  and  both  America  and  India  have  been 
working  through  their  Agricultural  Departments  to  produce  these ;  but  little 
or  nothing  is  known  of  such  matters  in  Africa.  Unquestionably  much  might 
.  be  done  locally  by  careful  seed  selection  to  improve  the  existing  varieties,  but 
the  planter  has  not  the  time  to  devote  to  it,  whilst  Government  seem  unable 
.to  spare  the  men  necessary  to  give  such  matters  special  attention.  As  regards 
areas  below  these  altitudes,  assuming  there  is  a  sufficient  native  population, 
the  proposition  becomes  one  for  the  community  system  under  European  super- 
ision  ;  but  I  suggest  that  it  would  be  better  done,  and  on  more  practical  busi- 

s  lines,  than  under  the  control  of  Government  officials. 

My  suggestion  would  be  that  the  Agricultural  Department  should  satisfy 
itself  that  a  given  area  is  suitable  from  a  climatic  point  of  view,  and  contains  a 
sufficient  native  population,  for  the  development  of  cotton  growing.  It  should 
then  enter  into  an  agreement  with  some  responsible  company  on  the  following 
lines  : 

The  Government  having  denned  the  area,  the  company,  after  inspection 
and  approval,  will  undertake  to  establish  at  certain  centres  experimental  farms 
under  efficient  managers  with  a  view  to  teach  the  native  the  proper  methocls 
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of  cultivation,  under  general  rules  laid  down  by  the  Agricultural  Department, 
which,  however,  will  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  practical  working. 
The  company,  in  addition  to  engaging  the  necessary  European  staff 
for  management,  would  engage  a  number  of  Indians  who  have  been 
specially  trained  at  the  various  Agricultural  Colleges  in  India,  such  as 
Poona,  Cawnpore,  etc.,  where  special  attention  is  given  to  cotton  growing. 
These  Indians  would  act  as  inspectors,  visiting  the  various  villages,  giving 
instruction,  supervising  the  cultivation,  and  rendering  every  assistance  possible. 
Such  men  I  am  satisfied  in  Africa  would  more  quickly  gain  the  confidence  of 
the  native,  and  be  much  less  expensive  than  Europeans.  As  consideration 
for  the  work  of  organising,  giving  instruction,  and  undertaking  the  general 
supervision,  the  company  would  have  the  sole  right  of  erecting  ginneries, 
baling  presses,  etc.,  in  the  area  selected  for  a  period  of  seven  years.  Should 
the  work  be  carried  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Government,  the  agreement 
would  be  renewed  for  a  further  period  of  five  years.  The  necessary  land 
required  for  the  purpose  of  experimental  farms,  building  of  ginneries,  presses, 
etc.,  and  any  other  measures  necessary  for  the  proper  working  of  the  scheme, 
should  be  granted  on  a  lease  free  of  rent  to  the  company,  and  after  the  expiration 
of  twelve  years,  if  the  company  had  discharged  its  obligations  satisfactorily, 
such  land  would  become  the  property  of  the  company,  subject,  of  course,  to 
any  existing  native  rights  of  occupation. 

It  is  undoubtedly  advisable  in  any  country  where  the  development  of  cotton 
growing  is  in  the  experimental  stage  that  the  price  paid  to  the  native  should  be 
stabilised,  and  not  subjected  to  violent  market  fluctuations  ;  at  the  same  time 
it  must  be  sufficient  to  make  them  feel  that  it  is  worth  while  to  go  on.  The 
advantage  of  the  Empire  Cotton  Growing  Corporation  undertaking  such  work 
would  be  that  in  times  of  exceptional  depression  like  the  present  they  could 
usefully  employ  their  funds  to  supplement  the  price  which,  if  based  on  the 
market  value,  would  discourage  the  native  from  growing  cotton,  and  when 
the  reverse  is  the  case,  any  extra  profit  would  be  spent  in  further  develop- 
ments. Last  year  the  Uganda  native  received  80  to  40  cents  per  Ib.  for  his 
cotton ;  this  season  he  is  hardly  getting  10  cents,  with  the  result  that  he  will 
probably  not  bring  it  in,  and  if  he  does,  he  will  certainly  not  plant  as  largely 
next  year,  even  if  he  does  not  abandon  the  experiment  altogether. 

There  are  about  100  ginneries  in  Uganda,  which  is  far  in  excess  of  th 
requirements,  and  several  of  them  must  close  down,  while  some  firms  a: 
likely  to  go  bankrupt,  all  of  which  helps  to  set  back  the  industry  in  one  of  the 
most  promising  fields  for  cotton  development. 

As  regards  the  marketing  of  cotton,  undoubtedly  the  grower  has  grea 
cause  for  complaint.    I  have  known  shipments  remain  unsold  in  Live: 
for  months,  and  it  was  not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing  for  the  planter  not 
receive  his  account  sales  for  nine  to  twelve  months  after  the  cotton  had  been 
shipped.    To  this  must  be  added  the  time  taken,  from  picking  until  the  cotton 
was  ginned  and  got  down  to  the  coast,  which  might  easily  be  another  three 
to  four  months.     Under  normal  conditions  of  the  market,  to  carry  the  risk  so 
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long  made  it  an  impossible  business  proposition  for  any  firm  to  purchase  from 
the  grower  for  cash  at  a  price  that  would  have  satisfied  him,  and  equally  impos- 
sible even  to  make  an  advance  against  it,  except  on  a  very  safe  and,  conse- 
quently, inadequate  level.  The  result  has  been  that  many  planters  have 
given  up  cotton  entirely  in  favour  of  tobacco  and  other  crops.  The  usual 
excuse  for  delays  was  the  difficulty  in  finding  buyers  for  such  small  consign- 
ments, and  if  only  larger  shipments  of  similar  cotton  were  sent  it  would  be 
much  easier  to  sell. 

Unless  Lancashire  buyers  are  able  and  willing  to  encourage  the  industry 
in  its  initial  stages,  they  can  never  hope  to  get  these  larger  quantities. 
Anyone  in  the  cotton  trade  understands  that  the  large  firms  confining  them- 
selves to  certain  standard  qualities  must  keep  to  certain  mixings  of  cotton, 
but  there  must  be  many  smaller  firms  not  in  this  position.  Lancashire, 
as  a  whole,  has  not  supported  Empire  cotton  growing  as  it  should,  and 
I  have  always  thought,  if  it  would,  Manchester  and  not  Liverpool  should 
be  the  market  in  which  to  sell  Empire-grown  cotton.  This  might  be  done  in 
the  same  way  that  East  Indian  wool  is  sold  in  Liverpool.  A  general  cotton 
warehouse  might  be  built  where  all  Empire-grown  cotton  could  be  stored  and 
properly  catalogued,  with  facilities  for  inspection  and  sampling.  Monthly 
auctions  should  be  held,  and  if  it  only  had  the  support  of  the  trade,  I  am  sure 
it  would  result  in  a  much  more  satisfactory  way  of  dealing  with  the  shipments. 
Unless  small  consignments  of  cotton  coming  from  new  areas  are  dealt  with 
more  promptly,  unless  full  market  price  for  the  quality  offered  is  obtained, 
and  unless  charges  are  kept  down  to  a  reasonable  level,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  either  Europeans  or  natives  will  continue  to  grow  cotton  when  better 
results  can  be  obtained  from  other  crops. 

For  many  years  past  certain  people  have  been  pointing  out  the  danger  to 
Lancashire  trade  owing  to  its  dependence  on  America ;  but  the  average  Lan- 
cashire man  has  heard  this  so  often,  and  yet  has  still  managed  to  get  what 
cotton  he  wants,  that  he  seems  to  be  indifferent  to  the  whole  subject  so  long 
as  he  can  make  his  usual  profit.  For  some  years  past  Lancashire  has  been 
making  such  abnormal  profits  that  she  has  had  little  time  to  give  to  Empire 
cotton  growing.  When  the  trade  could  easily  have  afforded  a  levy,  nothing 
was  done.  Now  that  the  slump  has  come,  and  heavy  stocks  of  cotton  are  held 
all  over  the  world,  Lancashire  will  not  look  far  enough  ahead  to  be  prepared 
for  the  next  inevitable  scarcity.  I  understand  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
getting  the  £100,000  which  Lancashire  is  supposed  to  find  if  the  Government 
to  provide  the  £50,000. 

The  actual  result,  therefore,  has  been  that,  in  spite  of  the  good  work  done 
by  the  British  Cotton  Growing  Association  and  a  few  enthusiasts,  the  progress 
has  been  very  slow,  and  Lancashire  is  almost  as  dependent  as  ever  on  the 
American  crop. 

H.  B.  McKERROW. 
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DEFECTIVE  and  inefficient  organisation  in  preparation  for  the  European  War  was 
responsible  for  sacrifices  which  might  have  been  reasonably  anticipated  and  thus 
averted.  Too  little  heed  was  paid  to  those  who  knew  their  theme,  national  defence 
being  regarded  as  a  party  issue.  Even  now  we  seem  to  be  tinkering  with  problems 
which  ought  to  be  faced  to-day  and  not  deferred  till  to-morrow  ;  as  victory  won  at 
so  great  a  price  will  be  of  no  avail  unless  accompanied  by  guarantees  of  security  for 
a  lasting  peace. 

The  Territorial  Force,  in  spite  of  much  opposition  in  happier  pre  war  days,  have 
won  universal  admiration  for  the  wonderful  role  they  played  in  the  contest  of  nations. 
Lord  Derby  has  asserted  that  the  citizen  force  has  come  to  stay,  but  needs  to  be 
strengthened  and  built  up.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  authorities  should  realise  their 
responsibilities  in  administrating  the  junior  branch,  namely  the  Territorial  Cadet 
Battalions  and  Corps,  who  were  provided  for  under  the  Territorial  Force  Act  of  1907 ; 
but  few  of  the  Associations  enthusiastically  supported  the  movement,  and  the  very 
quarters  from  which  encouragement  of  a  definite  kind  was  expected  obstructed  rather 
than  constructed.  The  Territorial  Cadets  are  intended  to  be  a  feeder  for  the  Citizen 
and  Regular  Forces  of  the  Crown,  by  training  the  young,  especially  those  of  the 
impressionable  period  of  adolescence  between  fourteen  and  eighteen,  in  discipline 
and  in  citizenship  of  a  healthy  character ;  but  no  movement,  however  admirable,  if 
financially  starved,  officially  pigeon-holed,  with  no  representative  machinery,  working 
in  isolated  units,  can  compete  with  other  agencies  having  the  requisite  organisation. 

Cadets  should  be  affiliated  to  their  local  regiments,  wearing  the  same  uniform, 
which  should  be  granted  free  on  the  understanding  that  the  cadet  is  enlisted  for  a 
certain  period.  A  height  limit  would  attract  older  lads,  and  a  distinction  should  be 
made  between  junior  and  senior  cadets ;  the  former  could  be  clothed  somewhat 
differently.  For  younger  lads — the  Scout  movement  is  a  fertile  soil  to  produce  the 
good  cadets.  Statistics  show  that  there  are  580,000  lads  between  fifteen  and 
seventeen,  another  200,000  between  fourteen  and  fifteen,  and  100,000  at  our 
secondary  schools.  The  majority  coming  within  these  figures  are  attached  to  no 
approved  boys'  organisation. 

With  Cadet  Corps  fostered  in  every  county,  in  touch  with  their  parent  regiment, 
supervised  by  a  competent  Cadet  authority,  there  is  good  ground  for  suggesting  that, 
without  injuring  other  organisations,  the  Cadet  Force  would  develop  and  be  invaluable 
to  its  older  brother.  The  status  of  the  officer  is  an  all-important  point,  as  to  train 
the  young  idea  requires  a  special  type.  Unfortunately  those  who  are  running  the 
Cadet  machine  have  not  the  qualifications,  and  surely  the  positions  of  Cadet  com- 
mandant, staff  officers,  members  of  Cadet  committees,  secretaries  for  Cadet  work 
on  the  Territorial  Associations  should  be  held  by  men  who  thoroughly  know  the 
job.  Such  appointments — though  paid — ought  to  be  aspired  to  by  Cadet  officers. 
If  financial  assistance  of  a  generous  kind  is  to  be  withheld,  it  would  be  better  for  the 
Cadet  movement  to  have  a  proper  representative  headquarters  outside  the  War 
Office,  but  with  their  approbation,  to  undertake  the  recruiting,  the  finance,  the 
inspection,  the  recommendation  of  commissions,  and  general  supervision,  like 
the  Church  Lads  Brigade — who  are  a  miniature  War  Office  in  themselves.  When  we 
get  men  who  believe  that  the  cause  is  greater  than  the  individual,  and  who  have  not 
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other  duties,  as  in  the  case  of  Association  Secretaries,  to  perform,  then  there  is  every 
hope  of  progress  and  a  higher  standard  of  efficiency.  We  should  thus  secure  esprit 
de  corps  throughout  the  movement ;  300,000  lads  attain  seventeen  years  annually — 
surely  if  the  Cadets  were  adequately  extended  out  of  this  number  many  would  auto- 
matically transfer  to  the  Crown  Forces.  Even  should  a  lad  cease  his  membership, 
the  teaching  he  has  acquired  and  the  influences  he  has  been  under  would  be  all  to 
the  good. 

The  country,  judging  from  the  absence  of  honours  to  those  who  were  pioneers 
and  have  given  ungrudgingly  of  time  and  money  to  the  Cadets,  has  yet  to  appreciate 
the  full  significance  of  the  value  of  the  Cadet  movement  to  which  our  Dominions 
owe  in  a  large  measure  their  truly  marvellous  record  in  supplying  men.  Recruiting 
campaigns  would  have  been  less  costly  and  perhaps  conscription  rendered  unnecessary 
or  the  hostility  weakened,  if  the  nation  had  rallied  round  those  who,  like  Lord  Roberts, 
were  inculcating  a  sense  of  patriotism  in  the  youth  of  the  nation ;  but  the  politician 
preferred  his  place  to  national  safety.  We  are  now  reaping  the  results  of  class 
pampering.  The  conscientious  objector  and  his  breed  are  at  this  hour  poisoning  our 
youth.  The  late  Earl  Kitchener,  to  whose  hand  the  Australian  defence  system  owes 
much,  commended  the  Cadet  movement  to  his  countrymen : 

"  The  Cadet  Force  as  an  organisation  supplementary  to  the  Army  under  the 
authority  of  the  County  Associations  must  rely  on  the  support  and  patriotism  of 
private  persons.  In  assisting  Cadet  units,  financially  and  otherwise,  private  citizens 
are  therefore  giving  material  help  and  are  contributing  to  securing  the  best  material 
for  the  Army  and  Navy." 

Yet  the  War  Office  sits  tight. 

In  these  times  when  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  his  report 
reveals  the  sad  physical  condition  and  health  of  our  young  people,  not  to  mention 
the  revelations  of  the  Ministry  of  National  Service,  it  behoves  us  as  a  nation  to  ponder 
seriously  on  these  matters,  and  see  whether,  by  giving  our  youth  in  the  elementary 
schools  better  equipment  for  playing  games  and  for  gymnasium,  we  can  assure  that  an 
A 1  Empire  may  not  be  composed  of  C  3  persons  either  mentally  or  physically.  We  are 
fully  cognisant  that  juvenile  crime  is  still  rampant,  but  in  this  connection  the  lack  of 
discipline  tends  to  adventure  and  it  is  easy  to  become  an  inmate  of  an  industrial  or 
reformatory  establishment.  The  Home  Office  schools  have  started  Cadet  Corps  with 
splendid  results  ;  thus  proving  that  where  discipline  is  wanted  as  an  antidote  Cadet 
Corps  are  the  cure. 

The  Cadet  movement  if  guided  by  the  right  hands,  and  essentially  it  is  not  a  "  dug 
ut's  "  job,  has  many  aspects  apart  from  the  military  side — the  athletic,  the  social, 
.e  educational,  the  industrial,  which  are  all  problems  to  be  thought  about,  and  in 
iheir  solution  the  cadets  have  within  their  power  the  making  of  a  great  national 
asset.  It  is  hoped  that  the  bonds  of  Imperial  Unity  may  be  strengthened  by 
teams  visiting  the  Dominions,  thus  enabling  the  youth  of  the  Mother  Country  to 
make  friends  with  those  Overseas.  Enemy  children  are  entertained  in  this  country, 
but  nothing  is  done  on  a  large  scale  to  let  our  young  people  know  what  their  own 
flesh  and  blood  are  like.  How  little  of  the  Empire  does  the  average  schoolboy  know, 
whether  he  is  from  our  famous  public  schools  or  the  County  Council  School !  We 

dly  want  men  to  compile  simple  Empire  histories — and  our  school  walls  might  well 

adorned  with  pictures  depicting  life  in  the  Dominions  or  deeds  which  helped  to 
in  the  Empire.  The  various  Commissioners  might  be  approached.  On  Empire 
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Day  more  oould  be  done  in  rendering  school  celebrations  impressive.  Men  who  have 
accomplished  great  things  would  be  welcomed  in  many  a  school.  Youth  believes  in 
hero  worship.  Our  youngest  but  greatest  missionary  of  Empire — the  Prince  of  Wales — 
has  more  than  once  referred  to  the  physical  demonstrations  of  children  as  being  most 
impressive  events  in  connection  with  his  tour.  Why  not  a  similar  gathering  in  Hyde 
Park  ?  Our  schools  should  exchange  flags  and  messages  with  those  similarly  named 
Overseas. 

The  cinema  has  yet  a  by  no  means  unimportant  role  to  fulfil  in  education.  Scenes 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  Dominions  would  awaken  knowledge  and  love  for  the 
Empire — which  especially  among  the  industrial  classes  is  inadequately  appreciated. 
Not  alone  must  we  teach  the  young,  but  our  masters.  The  public  schools  are  the 
nursery  for  our  future  public  men,  but  a  test  match  may  be  the  only  earnest  considera- 
tion paid  to  our  Overseas  possessions.  We  expend  much  on  education ;  yet  how 
sadly  ignorant  we  are  of  the  things  which  count  in  the  maintenance  of  a  great  heritage 

DOUGLAS  HALLIDAY  MACARTNEY. 
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THERE  was  a  time  when  the  writer  would  have  regarded  the  impending  migration 
of  a  child  to  Canada  with  a  feeling  of  dread ;  but  that  time  is  long  since  past,  and  she 
does  not  now  regard  such  migration  as  anything  but  fortunate  for  the  children.  It 
may  seem  at  times  that  juvenile  migration  means  the  breaking  up  of  families,  but 
where  children  are  bound  to  each  other,  or  their  parents,  by  ties  of  affection,  migration 
is  frequently  the  cause  of  their  eventually  coming  together  again,  but  in  prosperity 
instead  of  poverty.  Many  Home  children  have  been  able  to  send  for  their  relatives 
after  a  few  years'  residence  in  Canada,  and  a  particularly  gratifying  feature  of  the 
work,  to  those  who  have  it  at  heart,  is  that  the  good  behaviour  of  one  child  sometimes 
opens  the  way  for  others.  When  a  well-behaved  child  has  a  brother  or  sister,  applica- 
tion is  very  often  made  by  the  foster-parents  for  the  second  child  also.  One  great- 
hearted Canadian  farmer  has  taken  seven  of  these  children  into  his  home,  four  of 
them  being  from  one  family. 

Before  a  child  is  sent  to  a  home  a  certificate  as  to  the  character  of  the  applicant 
is  obtained  confidentially  from  some  responsible  person  in  the  community  who 
knows  h-m,  and  among  the  questions  asked  is  the  following  :  "  Do  you  consider  the 
applicant  would  be  reasonable  in  the  amount  of  work  he  would  expect  from  a  boy 
of  the  age  he  is  asking  for  ?  "  The  applicant  himself  has  to  state  the  distance  of  his 
home  from  a  schoolhouse,  and  even  the  days  of  the  week  on  which  he  calls  for  his 
mail.  He  signs  a  written  agreement  that  the  boy's  letters  shall  be  delivered  to  him 
unopened,  and  that  the  boy  shall  himself  write  to  the  Founder  of  the  Home  in  the 
British  Isles,  privately,  once  every  six  months  without  his  letter  being  read  by  any 
third  party.  He  also  agrees  that  the  boy  shall  be  at  liberty  to  communicate  privately 
with  the  Superintendent  of  the  Home  in  Canada,  and  that  the  Superintendent,  or 
anyone  authorised  by  him,  shall  be  permitted  to  see  the  boy  alone  for  any  reasonable 
time  and  converse  with  him  privately.  No  notice  is  given  to  the  child  or  its  foster- 
parents  of  inspection,  so  that  it  may  be  seen  under  every-day  living  conditions. 

The  oversight  of  these  children — "  little  strangers  in  a  strange  land  " — is  a  trust 
which  Mr.  G.  Bogue  Smart,  Chief  Inspector  of  British  Immigrant  Children,  has  ever 
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fulfilled  with  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  young  people.  He  is 
of  the  opinion  that  visits  of  both  Home  and  Government  officials  cannot  be  made  too 
frequently.  The  Department  of  Immigration  holds  to  no  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to 
when  its  supervision  of  the  children  shall  cease,  and  if  it  is  considered  advisable  that 
further  visits  of  inspection  should  be  made  after  the  age  when  a  child  usually  ceases 
to  be  a  ward  is  reached,  such  visits  are  made.  Mr.  Smart  rightly  objects  to  the  words 
emigration  and  immigration,  preferring  the  term  "  migration,"  for  he  regards  the 
children,  as  all  people  of  broad  vision  and  wide  patriotism  must,  as  "  little  citizens 
of  the  Empire."  He  is  very  enthusiastic  over  his  work,  and  imbues  others  with  the 
same  enthusiasm. 

In  times  of  sickness  the  child  is  usually  brought  back  to  the  Home  for  nursing,  and 
in  some  cases  long  after  the  young  people  have  passed  the  age  of  supervision  the  Homes 
are  still  open  to  them  in  case  of  illness.  Juvenile  immigrants  have  to  work  hard, 
but  they  do  not  have  to  work  any  harder  than  farmers'  own  sons  and  daughters. 
The  Department  of  Immigration  has  under  its  care  many  children  past  the  age  of 
compulsory  school  attendance  who  are  still  attending  school,  most  of  them  doing 
well  and  not  a  few  heading  their  classes. 

A  boy  generally  commences  his  farm  apprenticeship  at  the  age  of  from  ten  to 
twelve,  when  he  makes  himself  useful  around  the  house,  filling  the  wood-box  and 
the  water-pails,  etc.  He  attends  school  during  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  for 
the  schools  all  over  Canada  are  closed  for  two  months  during  the  summer.  Later,  his 
duties  naturally  increase.  He  feeds  the  calves  night  and  morning,  cleans  the  stable, 
learns  how  to  milk  and  how  to  take  care  of  the  young  cattle  and  pigs  until,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  he  is  taught  to  handle  a  team  of  horses  and  is  given  his  first  lesson 
in  ploughing,  usually  on  a  piece  of  stubble  ground.  From  this  time  he  does  his  share 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  root  crops,  operates  the  hay-fork,  and  stooks  grain.  If  he 
is  ambitious  he  can  save  enough  during  his  apprenticeship  to  take  short  courses  at 
one  of  the  Agricultural  Colleges  scattered  throughout  the  Dominion. 

One  boy,  who  was  brought  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Catholic  Emigration 
Society,  was  placed  out  with  a  farmer  who  permitted  him  to  attend  an  Agricultural 
College,  giving  him  a  piece  of  ground  on  which  to  raise  money  to  pay  his  expenses. 
By  the  time  he  had  reached  his  eighteenth  year  he  had  saved  sufficient  money  to  take 
a  college  course  for  Inspector  of  Agriculture.  He  had  put  in  one  year  when  war 
broke  out  and  he  enlisted.  Upon  his  return  he  finished  his  course  and  was  recently 
sent  West  by  the  Federal  Government  on  special  work  in  connection  with  the  settle- 
ment of  returned  soldiers  on  the  land. 

The  amount  of  financial  remuneration  paid  during  the  term  of  apprenticeship 
depends,  of  course,  upon  the  ability  of  the  child.  A  boy  or  girl  of  sixteen  years  of 
age  may  not  be  capable  of  earning  as  much  as  a  boy  or  girl  of  fourteen  years  because 

lack  of  physique,  stamina,  or  quickness.  On  the  other  hand,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  who 
willing,  strong,  and  intelligent,  may  be  worth  as  much  as  a  youth  of  eighteen.  For 
the  first  year  or  two,  a  good  home  and  good  influences  are  considered  preferable  to 

ges,  and  where  the  minimum  wage  is  paid  the  child  receives  in  addition  to  his  living, 
othing  to  the  value  of  about  seven  pounds  sterling  per  annum. 

It  is  not  always  an  easy  task  to  train  a  boy  who  has  had  no  previous  experience 

farm  work,  and  the  farmer  must  be  considered  in  the  negotiations.  The  Canadian 
rmer  has  the  best  of  plain  and  wholesome  food  on  his  table,  and  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  Home  boy's  supply.  Despite  the  hard  work  children  generally  show  a  marked 

provement  in  weight,  health,  and  physique  in  a  very  short  time.    Farm  training 
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is  an  invaluable  asset  in  Canada,  and  whatever  the  condition  of  the  labour  market 
may  be,  a  man  who  can  milk  and  handle  horses  is  always  sure  of  a  good  living  wage. 
Mr.  Smart,  whose  visits  to  England  have  made  him  familiar  with  the  conditions 
under  which  some  of  these  children  live  before  migration,  says  that  the  poorest  home 
in  which  he  has  found  a  juvenile  immigrant  in  Canada  would  be  considered  almost 
palatial  compared  with  that  from  which  some  of  the  children  have  been  taken.  The 
writer,  whose  work  in  Liverpool  gave  her  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  shim-life 
in  that  city,  and  whose  work  in  Canada  has  given  her  an  equally  intimate  knowledge 
of  life  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  Dominion,  heartily  endorses  the  statements  of 
Mr.  Smart.  It  is  a  rare  occurrence  to  discover  a  child  otherwise  than  well-fed,  comfort- 
ably housed,  and  properly  clothed,  in  Canada.  From  being  destitute  themselves,  the 
children  have  sometimes  become  benefactors,  not  only  to  those  they  have  left  behind 
in  poverty  but,  on  occasion,  to  their  Canadian  foster-parents. 

The  policy  of  the  Barnado  Homes  is  to  bring  the  children  out  to  Canada  as  young 
as  is  practicable,  and  to  board  out  those  of  a  tender  age,  the  Homes  paying  for  the 
care  of  these  children.  The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  immediately  apparent 
to  all  who  are  interested.  The  older  an  immigrant  is  the  more  difficult  it  is  for  hii 
to  adapt  himself  to  the  ways  of  a  new  country,  and  the  younger  a  child  is  the  better 
prospect  it  has  of  winning  the  affection  of  its  foster-parents  and  so,  later  on,  being 
given  a  good  start  in  life. 

A  former  Barnado  boy  has,  since  his  return  to  Canada  from  the  war,  been  appointed 
lecturer  at  a  Canadian  University  because  of  his  special  knowledge  of  internal  com- 
bustion engines.  Another  Barnado  boy  is  the  very  successful  pastor  of  a  large  church 
in  New  York  City.  One  Home  boy  is  the  inventor  of  a  new  power-reversing  gear. 
A  Barnado  boy  recently  refused  an  offer  of  about  five  thousand  pounds  sterling 
for  his  cement-block  factory,  this  being  but  one  of  his  several  interests. 

But  it  is  in  the  agricultural  professions  that  the  majority  of  the  boys  are  doing 
well.  Unlike  older  immigrants,  they  are  content  to  stay  on  the  land.  Farmers  and 
their  wives  are  naturally  interested  in  their  work,  and  the  enthusiasm  bred  of  their 
independence  is  contagious.  The  Home  boy  naturally  takes  a  share  of  pride  in  good 
crops,  and  begins  to  look  forward  to  the  day  when  he  shall  have  land  of  his  own.  A 
number  of  former  wards  of  Homes  now  own  farms  and,  as  Mr.  John  W.  Hobday, 
Manager  of  the  Canadian  Branch  of  Dr.  Barnado's  Homes,  says,  the  reports  of  the 
possessions  of  some  of  the  boys  remind  him  of  the  lists  of  cattle  attributed  to  the 
patriarchs.  Their  profits,  after  allowing  a  reasonable  sum  for  depreciation,  are  such 
as  to  make  many  a  professional  and  business  man  envious. 

During  1913,  the  last  normal  year  as  regards  juvenile  immigration,  the  number 
of  applications  received  at  the  distributing  Homes  in  Canada  was  32,417,  but  only 
2,318  children  were  sent  out  to  this  Dominion.  The  Homes  in  England  are  full  to 
overflowing,  and  homes  could  be  found  for  all  children  eligible  for  migration  to  Canada 
if  funds  to  cover  the  cost  of  outfitting  and  transportation  were  forthcoming. 

The  writer,  who  is  not  connected  with  any  of  these  Homes  in  any  official  capacity, 
would  suggest  that  those  who  are  desirous  of  raising  memorials  to  loved  ones  who 
have  lost  their  lives  in  the  war,  should  consider  this  opportunity  of  giving  some 
orphaned  child  a  chance. 

LILIAN  D.  MILNI 
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LONDON  AS  AN  IMPERIAL  CAPITAL.* 

By  VAUGHAN  CORNISH,  DJSe. 

[The  Chairman  said  that  in  former  times  a  great  city  was  content  with  being  the 
capital  of  one  nation,  but  in  the  case  of  London  everything  was  unprecedented,  he 
might  say  almost  supernatural,  because  London  was  the  centre  of  a  congeries  of 
countries,  a  brotherhood  of  nations,  living  under  the  same  Crown.  One  of  the 
most  striking  occurrences  in  history  was  about  to  happen,  for  the  Prime  Ministers 
of  all  the  far-flung  Dominions  were,  or  soon  would  be,  on  their  way  to  take  their 
allotted  seats  in  the  Imperial  Cabinet  to  be  held  in  the  mighty  capital.  Let  them 
imagine  what  that  meant.  The  area  of  each  of  two  of  those  Dominions  approxi- 
mated that  of  Europe.  Such  a  remarkable  gathering,  as  part  of  the  ordinary 
machinery  of  Constitutional  Government,  the  history  of  the  world  had  not  witnessed. 
There  were  many  aspects  in  which  London  might  be  viewed — the  historical,  the 
geographical,  the  pictorial,  or  the  romantic,  but  the  lecturer  was  going  to  submit 
a  brilliant  hypothesis  of  London  from  a  strategical  standpoint  which  had  not 
previously  been  recognised.  He  was  going  to  say  why  London  is  where  it  is,  the 
object  it  serves  in  its  situation,  and  how  it  could  not  well  be  anywhere  else.  Primarily 
it  might  be  admitted  that  London  is  where  it  is  because  the  Thames  is  where  it  is, 
for  the  position  of  a  great  city  was  always  pre-ordained  by  considerations  of  water 
resource.  There  was  for  this  reason  a  strange  example  of  the  choice  of  the  site 
of  a  capital  city  in  the  case  of  Russia.  Peter  the  Great  worked  as  a  shipwright  in 
Holland,  and  because  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  were  built  in  the  midst  of  canals, 
St.  Petersburg  must  also  be  placed  on  the  water  line,  and  it  was  thought  that  he 
selected  just  about  the  worst  possible  position.  The  Thames  was  still  the  key 
of  London,  and  it  might  be  pointed  out,  by  the  way,  that  the  London  County  Council 
appeared  to  have  rediscovered  the  fact  that  the  chord  of  a  circle  was  shorter  than 
the  arc.  For  in  erecting  the  new  County  Hall  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  it 
had  emphasised  the  fact  that  the  short  cut  from  Westminster  to  London  Bridge 
was  not  on  the  north  but  on  the  south  side.  It  would  be  safe  to  predict  that  there 

ras  going  to  be  a  great  highway  along  the  south  side  of  the  Thames.     It  was 

ideed  surprising  how  little  Londoners  knew  about  their  wonderful  city  and  how 
little  they  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  living  on  a  spot  so  renowned 
for  its  traditions  and  associations.  In  London  events  were  of  everyday  occurrence 
which  dwellers  in  the  Dominions  would  gladly  travel  500  miles  to  witness,  but 
jndoners  hardly  troubled  to  cross  the  street  to  see.  Dr.  Vaughan  Cornish  had 

tudied  the  raison  d'etre  of  London  as  a  scholar,  a  geographer,  and  a   strategist. 

[is  address  would  be  of  deep  interest  to  all  who  loved  the  Empire  and  its  great 
leart — London.] 

*  Paper  real  (wit\  lantern  illustrations)  fit  a  mzeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  held  at 
Hdioard  VII.  Rooms,  Holel  Victoria,  on  Tuesday,  May  10,  at  8.30  P.M.,  Sir  John  Cockburn,  K.C.M.Q., 
~f.D.,  in  the  Chair. 
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PART  I. — THE  NORMAL  POSITION  OF  AN  IMPERIAL  CAPITAL. 

(1)  In  all  the  continents  and  throughout    history,  the  capitals  of    sovereign 
States,  as  distinguished  from  provincial  capitals,  on  the  one  hand,  and  federal  capitals 
on  the  other,  have  occupied  a  forward  position  towards  the  frontier  of  the  principal 
neighbour.     When  by  the  expansion  of  the  State  the  capital  ceased  to  be  in  this 
normal  position  the  Government  transferred  its  seat  to  another  city,  or  founded  a 
new  city.    When,  on  the  contrary,  the  advance  of  the  frontiers  was  such  as  to  leave 
the  capital  in  the  same  relative  position  towards  the  strategic  front  and  rear  of  the 
State  the  Government  did  not  change  its  seat.    The  sites  of  such  enduring  head- 
quarters are  great  capitals  in  every  sense,  the  seat  of  great  political  power,  cities 
with  a  great  population,  and  great  centres  of  culture. 

The  advanced  position  of  the  seat  of  government  towards  the  greatest  neigh- 
bouring capital  is  the  outstanding  aspect  of  its  political  geography.  But  the  site 
of  both  capitals  had  to  conform  to  the  position  of  natural  resources  and  the  relief 
of  the  land,  so  that  in  order  to  understand  the  geography  of  capitals  we  must 
examine  their  physical  environment  as  well  as  their  relation  to  political  frontiers. 
Natural  regions  fall  into  three  strategic  classes,  the  Storehouse,  Crossways,  and 
Stronghold,  and  it  is  jointly  by  these  characters  and  by  relation  to  the  political 
frontier  that  I  shall  describe  the  seats  of  Empire. 

(2)  Peking,  the  present  capital  of    the  most  ancient  of    existing  States,  lies 
just  within  a  great  natural  storehouse  of  food,  the  fertile  plain  of  North  China,  at  a 
site  where  narrow  passes  compel  a  crossing   of  the  ways  to  Mongolia,  Manchuria, 
and  Korea.     A  stronghold  against  the  north,  where  the  passes  lie,  it  is  vulnerable 
on  the  south.      The  Mongols,  forsaking  their  capital,  Karakorum,  in  the  distant 
stronghold  of  north-western  Mongolia,  built  the  Tartar  city  at  Peking  as  their  Imperial 
Capital  when  proceeding  from  the  conquest  of  northern  to  that  of  southern  China, 
and  placed  a  garrison  in  the  district  of  Liao-Lang,  beyond  the  north-eastern  passes, 
in  order  to  block  the  Manchurian  Tartars.    When  the  Chinese  in  their  turn  over- 
came the  Mongols,  they  advanced  their  capital  to  Peking,  where  they  could  block 
the  entrances  from  Manchuria  and  one  of  the  entrances  from  Mongolia.    Finally, 
when  the  Manchus  conquered  China,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  they  advanced 
their  capital  from  Mukden  to  Peking.     In  doing  so  they  placed  their  headquarters, 
as  the  Mongols  did  before  them,  outside  the  recruiting  ground  of  the  domin  ;nt 
community,  and  in  an  exposed  position.    All  three  governments,  however,  Mongol, 
Chinese,  and  Manchu,  had  the  advantage  of  a  storehouse  and  crossways  near  the 
principal  frontier  of  the  dominant  community. 

(3)  The  abandonment  of  a  metropolitan  stronghold  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
history  of  dominant  peoples.  Thus,  the  Persians,  under  Darius,  came  forwards  and 
downwards  from  the  mountain  bye-way  of  Fars  and  fixed  their  capital  at  Susa,  in 
the  neighbouring  State  of  Elam.  They  stopped  short  of  Babylon,  although  it  was  in 
a  greater  storehouse  and  at  a  more  important  crossways  in  the  conquered  lands, 
for  to  place  the  capital  there  would  have  been  to  straddle  a  neighbouring  com- 
munity, and  that  risk  has  been  avoided  by  dominant  peoples.  But  when  the 
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second  Persian  Empire  was  founded  nearly  seven  centuries  later,  the  country  of 
Elam  was  thoroughly  Persianised,  so  the  capital  was  brought  down  to  Ctesiphon, 
at  the  apex  of  the  Babylonian  delta.  The  reduced  status  of  the  third  Persian 
Empire  was  due  jointly  to  the  ruin  of  Mesopotamia  as  a  storehouse  and  the  side- 
tracking by  land  and  sea  of  the  isthmus  between  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Caspian, 
which  had  been  for  so  many  centuries  a  crossways  of  international  communication. 

(4)  An  instructive  contrast  in  capitals  is  provided  by  the  transitory  importance 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  the  enduring  greatness  of  Paris.     Charlemagne  instituted 
the  former  as  his  main  headquarters,  a  forward  position  towards  the  Rhine  crossings 
to  the  territory  of  the  heathen  Saxons,  whose  conquest  in  thirty-three  laborious 
campaigns  was  his  chief  work.     The  complete  incorporation  of  these  converted 
kindred  made  the  position  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  politically  obsolete,  and  its  national 
use  was  soon  restricted  to  the  ceremonial  of  coronation.     Paris  has  greater  natural 
advantages,  being  situated  in  a  district  of  exceptional  fertility,  which  is  also  the 
crossways  of  far-reaching  natural  routes.    The  district  includes  both  the  confluence 
of  the  Seine  with  its  chief  tributaries  and  the  northern  bend  of  the  Loire  at  Orleans. 
It  was  ruled   by  counts,  who  were  in  course  of   time  elected  kings  of   the  West 
Franks.     Their  authority  as  elected  kings  was  at  first  small  outside  the  limits  of 
their  inherited  lordship.      The  natural    advantages  of    the  royal    domain  helped 
them,  however,  to  over-ride  all  the  feudatories,  whereas  in  Germany  the  opposite 
process  went  on  during  the  same  centuries.     The  royal,  or  Parisian,  domain  had 
not  the  obstructive  boundary  of  a  stronghold,  but  the  country  ruled  from  Paris 
expanded  up  to  defensible  frontiers.     The  city  occupies  a  forward  position  within 
their  circuit,  standing  in  the  angle  between  the  frontier  which  faces  Germany  and  the 
coast  which  faces  Great  Britain.      Neither  has  the  modern  factor  of  coal-supply 
impaired  the  industrial  advantages  of  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  chief  coal-field  of 
France  is  in  the  north-east.    Consequently  there  has  been  no  inducement  to  change 
the  seat  of  French  Government,  and  Paris  has  been  the  abiding  city  of  political 
headquarters.     Yet  although  the  position  of   Paris  in  relation  to  its  frontiers  is 
typical,  it  was  commonly  said  in  1914  that  it  was  unsuitably  placed  for  a  capital, 
which,  it  was  assumed,  should  be  either  in  a  central  or  rearward  site.     But  although 
the  forward  position  entails  inconveniences  *  during  invasion,  it  has  been  adopted 
in  all  ages  by  the  Governments  which  have  attained  the  rank  of  Great  Powers. 

(5)  The  requirements  which  place  a  sovereign  capital  in  the  forward  area  are 
illustrated  when  we  contrast  its  administration  with  that  of  a  provincial  capital. 
The  domestic  affairs  of  a  province  would,  we  must  suppose,  be  most  conveniently 
conducted  at  the  natural  crossways  of  communication  nearest  to  the  centre  of  the 
district.     The  Government  of  a  sovereign  State  is,  however,  charged  with  the  conduct 
of  foreign  as  well  as  home  affairs.     Hence,  its  most  convenient  seat  is  the  natural 
crossways  which  provide  the  best  junction  of  the  home  communicatioos  with  the 
avenues  which  lead  across  the  most  important  frontier.    As  every  civilised  country 

*  As  well  as  advantages  ;  e.g.  in  the  confluence  of  railways  which  facilitates  the  concentration 
of  the  army  in  the  forward  area. 
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IB  engaged  in  foreign  as  well  as  home  trade,  the  same  conditions  determine  the  site 
of  the  best  commercial  centre,  so  that  one  city  is  commonly  suitable  for  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Government  and  the  commercial  community. 

(6)  The  United  States  of  America  is  the  classical  example  of  a  Federal  Empire. 
From  1790  to  1800  the  national  capital  was  Philadelphia,  the  chief  city  of  the 
influential  State  of  Pennsylvania.  But  the  new  Empire  was  constituted  by  the 
union,  on  equal  terms,  of  thirteen  States  which  retained  most  of  their  sovereign 
powers.  It  was  thought  that  to  seat  the  Federal  Government  in  the  capital,  or 
the  largest  city,  of  a  State  would  tend  to  give  this  State  a  predominance  contrary 
to  the  principle  of  federal  equality.  Accordingly,  the  President  was  instructed 
to  find,  on  the  River  Potomac,  the  site  for  a  new  city  which  was  to  be  the  federal 
capital.  This  is  the  origin  of  Washington,  the  federal  capital  of  the  American 
Republic.  The  most  significant  connection  established  here  is  between  the  two 
climatic  regions  of  the  original  States,  which  are  strung  out  in  a  long  line  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Appalachian  Mountains.  In  the  States  north  of  the  Potomac, 
where  the  average  temperature  is  that  of  Europe,  men  of  British  stock  enjoy  active 
exercise,  but  in  the  hotter  climate  south  of  the  river  they  do  not  readily  undertake 
field  work.  The  result  was  that  the  Northern  States  had  a  White  peasantry,  the 
Southern,  Negro  labour. 

The  situation  of  the  federal  capital  in  relation  to  the  continental  frontiers  of 
the  original  Republic  was  essentially  different  from  the  normal  position  of  a 
sovereign  capital,  for  while  it  connected  the  Northern  and  Southern  States,  it  did 
not  connect  the  Republic  with  the  British  or  Spanish  territories  in  North  America, 
or  with  the  Indian  lands.  Since  the  foundation  of  Washington,  the  American 
Republic  has  expanded  beyond  the  Appalachian  Mountains  across  the  fertile  prairies 
and  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  thereby  adding  a  territory  about  nine 
times  as  great  as  the  original  States.  The  new  country  has  been  peopled  from  Europe 
and  most  of  its  ocean  trade  is  trans- Atlantic.  New  York  provides  the  best  con- 
nection between  Europe  and  the  prairies,  for  it  gives  access  to  the  Mohawk  Gap, 
which  is  much  the  lowest  pass  leading  westward  through  the  mountains. 

The  principal  development  of  North  America  outside  the  United  States  has 
been  in  Canada,  and  a  low  passage  through  the  mountains  leads  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  New  York,  so  that  this  city  is  a  junction  between  the  United  States 
and  the  greatest  continental  neighbour.  Owing  to  the  outpacing  of  the  Southern 
by  the  Northern  States  during  the  Mechanical  Age,  New  York  is  also  a  better 
junction  of  home  communications  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Thus  the  commercial  capital  of  the  Republic  has  grown  up  at  the  sit 
typically  suitable  for  its  sovereign  capital.  Washington  is  relatively  quite  a  small 
city,  in  spite  of  the  advantages  attaching  to  the  seat  of  government.  Thfe  fact  that 
the  Imperial  affairs  of  the  Republic  are  still  conducted  from  Washington  maj 
suggest  that  the  forward  position  is  less  important  for  government  than  its  prevalence 
throughout  history  would  lead  us  to  suppose ;  but,  in  fact,  as  the  territory  of  the 
Republic  extended  westwards  so  did  the  position  of  Washington  become  increasingly 
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excentric,  conforming  more  nearly  to  the  position  of  a  sovereign  capital  as  the 
Republic  became  more  consolidated.  Further,  railway  and  telephone  have  so 
effectually  connected  Washington  and  New  York  that  the  two  hundred  miles 
between  them  is  no  greater  separation  than  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  when 
Washington  was  founded. 


PART  II. — THE  POSITION  OF  LONDON  AS  CAPITAL  OP  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 


(7)  When  Claudius  invaded  Britain  in  A.D.  43  the  harbours  of  Kent  provided 
landing-places,  but  no  good  base  of  operations,  for  the  line  of  communication 
along  the  Downs  was  hemmed-in  on  the  west  by  the  forest  of  the  Weald  and  barred 
on  the  north  by  the  tidal  Thames  and  its  estuary.  An  advanced  base  had  therefore 
to  be  established  across  the  Thames,  in  a  position  providing  good  access  to  the  interior, 
which  we  call  the  Midlands.  At  Purfleet  the  river  is  too  wide  to  bridge  ;  between 
this  place  and  the  junction  of  the  Lea  the  north  bank  is  marshy,  and  the  Lea  itself 
interrupts  direct  communication  with  the  Midlands.  Near  the  junction  of  the  Mole 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  a  little  above  Kingston,  the  river  bends  away,  and 
near  Kingston  the  tide  ceases.  Consequently  the  Thames  crossing  to  the  advanced  base 
had  to  be  between  the  Lea  and  the  Mole.  There  are  hard  banks  at  Kingston  and 
Brentford,  and  each  of  these  places  is  only  eight  miles  farther  than  Southwark  from  the 
crossing  of  the  Medway  at  Rochester.  This  insignificant  lengthening  of  the  line  of 
communication  would  have  saved  the  Romans  five  hundred  feet  in  the  span  of  their 
bridge,  and  many  feet  in  the  length  of  its  piles,  besides  providing  a  better  take-off 
than  at  Southwark.  Neither  was  there  wanting  a  healthy  site  for  a  station  on  the 
farther  bank  at  the  Brentford  crossing.  Why,  then,  was  Southwark  selected  in  face 
of  its  drawbacks  \  The  reason  was,  undoubtedly,  the  strategic  advantage  given  by 
the  long  north-and-south  course  of  the  tidal  Lea,  which,  with  the  Thames,  protects 
two  sides  of  a  large  rectangle  on  the  west  of  the  former  river.  The  Lea  was  required 
to  facilitate  the  active  operations  of  the  garrison,  not  to  provide  a  moat  for  masonry 
walls.  The  tidal  river  having  a  straight  course,  with  the  right  bank  raised  and  firm, 
the  left  low  and  flooded  by  the  tide,  is  a  perfect  line  of  frontal  and  flank  defence  for 
the  holders  of  the  western  side.  The  chief  native  capitals  of  the  time  were  Colchester 
and  St.  Albans  ;  the  land  between  the  Lea  and  the  Middlesex  Colne  was  the  way  to 
St.  Albans  and  the  broad  watershed  leading  to  the  Midlands  (the  Watling  Street 
line),  and  the  river  was  a  protection  on  the  Colchester  flank.  The  high  ground  near 
St.  Paul's  being  a  much  better  site  for  a  station  than  the  slight  and  somewhat  marshy 
eminence  where  Westminster  Abbey  stands,  the  permanent  connection  between  the 
Continent  and  the  interior  of  Britain  was  established  at  the  north  end  of  the  South- 
wark crossing.  This  crossing-place  was  soon  provided  with  a  bridge,  and  the  troops 
could  then  march  to  their  camp  from  Kent.  Their  heavy  stores  could  come  by 
tide,  but  the  bridge  impeded  the  passage  of  sailing  vessels  above  London.  The 
military  roads  to  the  western  counties  south  of  the  Thames  were  laid  out  from 
London,  not  from  Southwark.  The  chief  of  these  crossed  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Thames  at  Staines,  the  take-off  being  protected  by  the  once  wide-spread  marshes 
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of  the  Colne  distributaries.  Thus  Middlesex,  marked  out  by  the  Lea  and  Colne, 
a  district  almost  wholly  within  twenty  miles  of  London,  must  closely  correspond 
with  the  rounds  of  its  garrison  north  of  the  Thames.  The  northern  ends  of  the  South- 
work,  Westminster,  Brentford,  and  Kingston  crossings  all  lie  in  this  county.  With 
the  spread  of  the  Roman  conquest,  London  ceased  to  be  in  the  forward  area,  and  no 
legion  was  maintained  there,  but,  being  the  common  junction  of  provincial  and 
continental  communications,  it  developed  commercially.  Consequently,  when  the 
legions  were  withdrawn,  the  population  cannot  have  been  depleted  in  nearly  the  same 
degree  as  that  of  the  military  station  at  York. 

(8)  The  Saxon  Chronicle  tells  of  the  retreat  of  the  British  to  London  in  A.D.  457 
before  the  invaders  of  Kent,  but  there  is  no  record  of  a  capitulation  of  London  to  the  in- 
vaders, and  it  did  not  become  the  capital  of  the  king  of  any  Anglo-Saxon  tribe,  although 
other  Roman  cities  were  so  used.  Had  London  been  deserted,  the  site,  or  another 
nearer  the  head  of  the  tideway,  would  undoubtedly  have  been  seized  for  the  capital 
of  an  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom.  But,  early  in  the  eighth  century,  London  is  described 
by  Bede  as  a  busy  city  peopled  by  merchants  of  many  nationalities.  Its  population, 
although  composite  in  origin,  was  apparently  united  and  local  in  outlook.  There 
seems  no  reasonable  doubt  that  London,  in  the  days  of  the  Heptarchy,  was  not  only 
pre-eminent  among  the  cities  of  Great  Britain,  but  acted  autonomously  as  commercial 
capital  for  the  Southumbrian  Kingdoms,  which  projected  towards  the  Middlesex. 
The  frequent  mention  of  Saxon  kings  in  connection  with  the  affairs  of  London  shows, 
that  relations  were  intimate,  but  the  autonomous  status  of  the  city  is  indicated  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  king  so  mentioned  is  generally  he  who  exercised  suzerainty 
outside  his  sovereignty.  When  this  supremacy  was  attained  by  the  kings  of  Wessex, 
whose  royal  residence  and  mausoleum  was  Winchester,  the  crowning  place  was  moved 
forward  to  Kin  gston-upon -Thames,  and  the  general  Council  held  at  this  connecting 
position  between  the  community  of  which  the  king  was  lord  and  those  where  he  was 
over-lord.  Among  the  hitter,  London  may,  I  think,  be  safely  reckoned.  The  Danish 
wars  brought  about  a  closer  union  between  the  Londoners  and  the  king.  The  Danes 
having  established  colonies  in  Yorkshire,  the  district  of  the  Five  Boroughs  in  Mercia, 
and  in  East  Anglia,  attacked  and  occupied  Essex,  London,  and  Western  Mercia. 
The  border  lands  of  Wessex,  west  of  Middlesex,  were  Berkshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Somerset. 
The  invading  Danish  colonists  fortified  camps  at  Reading  in  Berkshire  and  Chippen- 
ham  in  Wiltshire,  and  Alfred  held  a  fortified  position  in  the  Somerset  marshes.  After 
the  king  had  freed  Wessex,  London,  and  Western  Mercia  from  the  Danish  colonists, 
he  was  attacked  from  oversea  by  the  continental  Danes,  who  established  camps  in 
Kent,  and,  sailing  up  the  Lea,  fortified  a  position  there.  So  the  chief  offensive  of 
the  Danes  in  Alfred's  time  was  on  the  front  Somerset-Wilts-Berks-and-Middlesex  in 
the  first  period,  Kent-and-Middlesex  in  the  second,  .\addlesex  therefore  being  the 
objective  common  to  both.  Similarly,  in  the  wars  of  re-conquest,  Middlesex  wa 
as  in  Roman  times,  the  base  for  advance  upon  the  Eastern  and  Midland  Countie 
The  shipping  of  London  was  secured  by  a  station  of  the  Royal  Navy  at  the  tidal  creek 
of  the  Tower  of  London.  The  Lea  was  for  a  time  part  of  the  treaty-frontier  between 
Alfred  and  the  Danes.  Later,  the  fortification  of  Hertford  on  this  river  helped  to 
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drive  a  wedge  forward  between  the  Danish  territory  of  the  Five  Boroughs  and  their 
East  Anglian  Kingdom,  and  later  the  Danish  Kingdom  of  Yorkshire  was  subdued. 
An  advanced  royal  headquarters  was  established  at  Westminster  at  the  northern  end 
of  the  Lambeth  crossing  and  close  to  London,  a  palace  being  built  there,  and  an 
Abbey  in  which  the  last  Saxon  king  was  buried.  The  position  connected  the  two 
parts  of  the  new  kingdom  of  England,  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Ecberght  and  the 
lands  liberated  by  Alfred  and  his  Saxon  successors.  In  A.D.  973  the  great  conference 
held  under  the  presidency  of  King  Edgar  seemed  to  foretell  the  founding  of  an  advanced 
headquarters  at  Chester,  near  the  northern  end  of  the  Watling  Street  watershed,  a 
connecting  position  between  the  sovereignty  of  the  kings  of  England  and  those  of 
the  smaller  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain.  This,  however,  was  at  a  time  when  inter- 
action with  the  Continent  was  less  than  usual. 

(9)  Under  the  Norman  and  Plantagenet  kings  the   functions  of  a  capital  were 
increasingly  concentrated  on  Westminster ;    coronations   were   held  in  the  Abbey, 
and  the  principal  royal  residence  was  moved  to  the  Thames  crossing  at  Windsor, 
which  is  two-thirds  of  the  way  from  Winchester  to  Westminster.      The  south-east 
coasts  of  England  were  now  the  principal  frontier,  and  London  is  their  chief  junction 
with  the  main  interior  of  England,  which  mostly  slopes  to  the  east,  and  is  broadest 
in  the  south.     Thus,  at  last,  political  harmonised  with  commercial  geography  and 
London-town  (the  City,  Borough,  Westminster,  and  Suburbs)  became  one  great 
political  and  commercial  capital  of  England. 

(10)  The  circumstance  that  Henry  II  (1151-1189)   adhered  to  an  English  city 
for  the  capital  of  his  Empire  ought  not,  however,  to  be  passed  without  examination. 
His  dominions  across  the  Channel  were  about  as  large  as  those  in  the  British  Isles 
and  as  well  cultivated,  and  the  French  monarchy  was  the  principal  neighbour  of 
his  Empire.    Had  his  subjects  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  been  of  one  nationality, 
the  normal  position  for  the  Angevin  capital  would  therefore  have  been  in  the  Gallic 
territory.     If  the  Gallic  subjects  even  had  been  of  one  community  the  imperial 
capital  might  have  been  on  the  Continent,  but  there  was  no  unity  among  Normans, 
Bretons,  and  Gascons,  so  that  the  English  were  by  far  the  largest  community  of  the 
Empire.     As  England  is  bounded  south  and  east  by  the  coast,  there  is  no  adjacent 
land  beyond  this  frontier,  and  London,  a  junction  of  home  communications  well 
advanced  towards  the  Calais  corner  of  the  Continent,  was,  accordingly,  the  normal 
site  of  G.H.Q. 

(11)  Henry  II  was  styled  "  King  of  England,"  but,  later,  John  was  styled  "  King 
of  England  and  Lord  of  Ireland,"  and  Henry  VIII  "  King  of  England  and  Ireland." 
Afterwards  the  Stuarts  took  the  style  of  "  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  and 
James  I,  as  such,  made  London  his  royal  capital.    By  the  Act  of  Union  between 
England   and  Scotland  in  A.D.  1707,  London  became  the  parliamentary  capital  of 
Great  Britain,  and  from  1801  to  1921  has   been  the  parliamentary  capital  of  the 
British  Isles.     The  position  was  obviously  typical,  both  in  relation  to  foreign  frontiers 
and  home  production,  until  the  opening  of  the  Mechanical  Age.     Since  then,  however, 
the  principal  seat  of  production  has  shifted  to  that  part  of  Great  Britain  which  is 
north-west  of  a  line  joining  Bristol  and  Hull.     It  has  been  suggested  that  a  capital 
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in  that  part  of  the  Island  would  be  more  convenient  for  the  leaders  of  industry,  but 
for  the  Government's  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  London  is  certainly  better  placed. 
Had  the  capital  been  in  the  north  of  England  in  1914,  ministers  and  officials  would 
have  needed  an  advanced  H.Q.  in  London,  and  the  argument  that  a  capital  in  the 
north  would  be  comparatively  safe  from  air  raids  will  have  less  force  in  the  next  war 
than  it  had  in  the  last. 

PART  III. — THE  POSITION  OF  LONDON  AS  G.H.Q.  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

(12)  The  area  of  the  British  Isles  is  comparable  to  that  of  the  peninsulas  and  other 
natural  divisions  of  Western  Europe  and  their  land  is  fertile,  so  that  they  were,  from 
the  time  of  their  union,  a  storehouse  on  a  national  scale.     Being  surrounded  by  a 
moat  of  sea,  they  also  formed  a  natural    stronghold.      But  before  the  discovery 
of  America  and  the  opening  of  the  Cape  route,  the  position  was  terminal,  their 
Atlantic  shores  providing  no  opportunity  for  commerce  or  expansion.    By  the 
development  of  ocean  navigation,  however,  they  have  been  placed  at  the  principal 
focus  of  navigation,  for  they  closely  flank  the  best  Atlantic  entrances  to  Continental 
Europe.    Since  neither  North-East  nor  North- West  passage  of  the  Arctic  Ocean 
provides  a  practical  exit,  the  sailing  tracks  from  the  Baltic,  North  Sea,  and  Con- 
tinental shore  of  the  Channel  are  closely  flanked  by  the  British  Isles.     It  is,  therefore, 
correct  to  say  that  the  Empire  was  built  up  behind  the  British  Isles,  which  consequently- 
occupied  the  normal  position  for  its  metropolitan  part  until  the  secession  of  most 
of  our  American  Colonies.     Further  examination  is,  however,  necessary  to  ascertain 
whether  they  stand  to-day  in  the  same  relation  to  the  great  foreign  Powers.    The 
Empire  has  now  a  great  Continental  neighbour  in  North  America,  and  a  great  naval 
neighbour  in  the  Far  East.    Before  we  can  realise  the  position  of  our  capital  we 
have,  therefore,  to  define  the  position  of  an  Empire  which  reaches  nearly  from  Pole 
to  Pole,  and  on  which  the  sun  never  sets,  in  relation  to  six  great  Powers  ranged  in 
a  ring  round  the  Northern  hemisphere.    As  a  matter  of  physical  geography  this 
might  not  be  possible,  but  the  restriction  which  war  imposes  on  communication 
gives  the  Empire  a  definite  position  on  the  strategic  map.     The  only  ocean  tracks 
which  provide  strategic  communication  between  our  territories  are  those  wbicl 
have  British  ports  of  call  and  are  not  too  closely  flanked  by  the  ports   of  gre 
foreign  Powers.    Consequently  the  strategic  connection  between  Australasia 
Canada  is  across  the  Indian  and  Atlantic,  not  the  Pacific,  Ocean.     On  the  lat 
route  we  are  poorly  provided  with  ports  of   call,  and  the  track  is  closely  flanke 
midway  by  the  foreign  naval  station  of  Honolulu ;    on  the  former  we  have 
unrivalled  chain  of  intermediate  harbours  on  the  way  from  Australasia  to  tl 
British  Isles,  between  which  and  Canada  are  no  flanking  ports  of  foreign  Powers, 
follows,  therefore,  that  on  the  strategic  map  the  Empire  stands  astride  the  Indian 
Atlantic  Oceans,  reaching  not  all  round  the  world  but  only  half-way  round.     Not 
of  the  great  foreign  Powers  has  home  ports  on  the  Indian  Ocean  ;    all  but  Jaj 
have  their  chief  harbours  within  the  Atlantic  Basin.    The  chief  front  of  the  Britif 
Empire  lies,  therefore,  on  one  or  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  is  to  say,  either  in 
Canada  or  the  British  Isles.     The  latter  have  a  population  six  times  as  great  as  the 
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former,  and  face  across  the  Channel  and  North  Sea  four  great  Powers  with  a 
population  more  than  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  United  States.  Moreover,  the 
Old  World  being  twice  as  large  as  the  New  will  probably  always  be  the  more  populous. 
Consequently  the  British  Isles  connect  our  oceanic  Empire  with  its  principal 
neighbour.  They  are  also  more  central  than  Canada  for  inter-imperial  com- 
munication, so  that,  all  things  considered,  the  growth  of  the  United  States  and 
Japan  has  not  impaired  the  Imperial  position  of  London.  It  only  remains  to  see 
if  it  be  affected  by  modern  development  in  the  political  geography  of  the  Empire 
itself. 

(13)  The  respective  functions  of  Local  H.Q.'s  and  G.H.Q.  depend  upon  the 
degree  of  centralisation  of  an  Empire.  In  the  British  territories  there  is  an  abrupt 
transition  in  the  conditions  of  life  when  we  pass  across  the  ocean  from  one  to 
another.  Hence,  local  H.Q.'s  have  become  increasingly  autonomous  and  the 
functions  of  G.H.Q.  mainly  co-ordinative.  In  order,  therefore,  to  ascertain  if  the 
local  H.Q.  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  a  typical  G.H.Q.,  we  must  see  what  connection 
it  provides  between  the  political  parts  of  the  Empire.  Our  White  people  inhabit 
a  Metropolitan  and  four  Colonial  Dominions.  In  addition  to  the  Dominion 
Parliament  there  are  in  Canada  provincial  parliaments,  in  South  Africa  provincial 
governments,  and  in  Australia  state  parliaments ;  but  as  the  provinces  or  states 
are  not  separately  defensible,  each  of  these  Dominions  has  only  one  military  capital. 

Under  the  Home  Rule  Act,  the  United  Kingdom,  which  is  the  Metropolitan 
Dominion  of  the  Empire,  resembles  Canada  and  Australia  in  having  more  than  one 
parliament,  and  resembles  all  the  Colonial  Dominions  in  having  only  one  military 
capital.  The  latter  provision  must  be  examined  in  reference  to  the  natural  ties 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  They  are  not  merely  such  as  exist  between 
any  two  islands  comparable  in  size,  lying  close  together  and  far  from  other  islands, 
for  physical  structure  makes  them  rather  a  double  island  than  a  pair.  They 
are  not  two  complete  structures  but  the  complementary  parts  of  an  unsymmetrical 
structure.  The  geological  formations  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Irish  Sea  are,  it  is 
true,  of  the  same  periods,  but  the  central  part  of  Ireland  has  not  undergone  the 
process  of  folding  to  which  the  central  part  of  Great  Britain  has  been  subjected, 
and  most  of  the  good  coal  deposits  of  Ireland  have  consequently  been  stripped  off 
by  weathering.  The  economic  result  is  that  Great  Britain  must  import  food  and 
Ireland  must  import  manufactures,  each  being  moreover  the  nearest  source  of  the 
supplies  needed  by  the  other.  In  economic  geography,  therefore,  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  are  more  truly  described  as  one  country  than  two. 

Moreover,  they  lie  east-and-west,  which  is  the  principal  course  of  traffic  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  so  that  each  closely  flanks  the  essential  communications 
of  the  other.  It  is,  consequently,  a  sure  induction  from  strategic  geography  that  if 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  be  independent  of  one  another,  each  becomes  dependent 
upon  foreign  support.  Ireland  would  be  unable  to  maintain  herself  against  Great 
Britain  with  a  population  nine  times  as  great,  and  would,  therefore,  be  dependent 
upon  recruits  and  munitions  from  abroad.  Conversely,  if  the  ocean  road  to  the 
world's  supplies  of  food  were  controlled  from  the  harbours  of  an  independent  Ireland, 
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the  people  of  Great  Britain  could  be  starved  but  for  the  concurrent  goodwill  of 
number  of  European  Powers,  by  whose  railways  food  supplies  must  come. 

Further,  the  Colonial  Dominions  and  India  must  be  supported  by  recruits  froi 
Great  Britain,  which  contains  two-thirds  of  the  White  population  of  the  Empire. 
The  only  neutral  route  is  the  sea-way  past  the  Irish  harbours,  so  that  if  there  b« 
more  than  one  military  capital    in  the  British  Isles,  the  Empire  is  jeopardised. 
Even  if  Ireland  were  entirely  Imperial   in   sentiment  the  single  military  capit 
would  still  be  necessary,  for  a  military  capital  in  Ireland  would  place  natior 
security  in  the  hands  of  one-tenth  of  the  electorate.     In  fine,  historical  geography 
clearly  shows  that  the  Empire  has  its  G.H.Q.  normally  placed  in  the  headquai 
of  the  British  Isles :    for  London  stands  in  a  storehouse  of    men  and  munitior 
with  a   strong  frontier ;   and   at   a   crossways  of  navigation  where  the  Empire's 
commerce  can  be  concentrated  near  the  world's  greatest  railway  system,  its  armic 
close  to  the  greatest  group   of  foreign  Powers,  and  its  navy  at  the  maritii 
gate  of  the  Empire. 

Mr.   DOUGLAS  FRESHTIELD  remarked  that  they  had  listened  with  great  interest  to 
Dr.   Cornish  had  said   about  the  strategic  advantages  of  London  aa  a  capital,   but  one 
doubted  whether  capitals  were  mainly  chosen  for  strategical  reasons.     He  thought  the 
London   had  developed   into  a  capital  had   been   that  the   trade  of  England   was  mainly 
that  side  of  London  at  the  head  of  tidal  waters.     Indeed,  we  had  found  to  a   great   ext 
that  important  cities  were  placed  at  the  top  of  tidal  waters  where  they  ceased  to  be 
navigable — for  example,   Paris,   and,   on   a   minor  scale,   York,   and   also   Lyons   at   the  he 
of   the   navigation    of   the    Rhone.     It    was   to    be   remembered   that   London   had   a   narroi 
escape  of  not  being  the  capital,  for  she  had  a  formidable  rival  in  Winchester.     It  had  al 
the  great  advantage  of  the   fact  that  America,   at  that  time,   had   not   been  discovered. 
America  had  been  discovered  a  thousand  years  earlier  the  chances  might  have  been  different 
However,   here   was   London   in   the  favourable  position — whether  or  not  a  forward   positio 
was   a   question   in   which   he   scarcely   ventured   to   speculate,    and   whether   London     wo 
have  certain  disadvantages  in  case  of  a  German  invasion  he  was  not  so  sure.     Paris  certaii 
had  its  disadvantages,  because,   as   they   all   knew,    the  French  Government  had  to  shift 
quarters  during  the  late  war. 

Professor  L.  W.  LYDE  said  that  he,  also,  had  listened  with  great  interest  to  Dr.  Corni* 
who  had  presented  a  series  of  conclusions  based  on  patient  and  full  analysis  of  the  facts; 
but,  on  the  particular  point  about  the  forward  capital,  he  rather  agreed  with  Mr.  Freshf 
than  with   the  lecturer.      Dr.  Cornish  gave  an  admirable    account   of  local  topography, 
rather  missed  the  regional  geography  and  so  the  human  note,  which  was  vital.      In  this 
nection  Mr.   Lyde  referred  to  the  determining  influences  of  the  climate  and  fertility  of 
great  region  of  farm-land  stretching  away  from  the   north  of  the  Thames.      It  was  there  1 
for  centuries  was  concentrated    the  great  mass  of   our  people — in   one  group  of  farmers. 
England,  unlike  France,  you  had  one  region  and  one  Parliament  under  one  king,  with 
type  of  man,  and  that  type  of  man  was  very  important.      It  meant  that  no  one  was 
when  he  had  to  fall  out,  and  no  one  failed  when  he  was  told  to  fall  in.      What  was 
type  ?      It  was  the  type  of  John  Bull,  the  farmer.      On  these  fertile   farm-lands  he  lear 
to   wait   on   nature   and  obey  natural   laws   and  to   become  a   competent  all-round   indue 
experimenter — not   deductive,    and   therefore   in   no   sense   Germanic.       The   result   was   th 
presently   he   found   himself  enjoying  a  good   deal   of  personal  liberty  and   began  to  feel 
considerable  amount  of  personal  responsibility.      Out  of  the  union  of  these  two  sprang 
English  sense  of  duty,  based  on  political  knowledge,  political  judgment,  and  political  capacity ; 
and,  but  for  those  qualities,  raised  on  the  farm-lands  in  the  Onse  and  Thames  basins,  London 
would  never  have  risen  to  be  an  Imperial  capital  at  all. 

,  Mr.  MONTAGU  SHARPE,  K.C.,  gave  reasons  drawn  from  his  own  observation  for  the  belief 
that  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans  there  was  a  great  trade  route  from  Kent  through 
Eltham  and  Shooters 'Hill  to  Brentford,  traces  of  which  were  still  to  be  found  at  Brent  for" 
and  said  he  had  no  doubt  at  all  that  Brentford  was  on  the  main  trade  route  of  the  Con- 
tinent to  the  interior  of  our  country.  The  first  causeway  the  Romans  made  to  avoid 
Brentford  was  by  Westminster,  and  subsequently  they  made  another  causeway  from  the  site 
of  London  Bridge  to  join  up  with  the  ancient  trackway. 

The  Rev.  Canon  J.  T.  PARTTT  stated  that,  travelling  in  the  East,  he  had  often  been  asked 
whether  England  was  in  London,  and  he  generally  answered  "  Yes."  He  thought  the  lecturer 
had  indirectly  proved  very  clearly  that  the  political  connection  between  England  and  Ireland 
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was  to  the  advantage  of  both  communities,  facing,  as  the  islands  did,  the  commercial  front 
on  the  west  and  the  strategic  front  on  the  east.  It  was  evident  indeed  that  the  lecturer 
held  a  quite  original  view  of  the  situation  that  London  occupied  with  regard  to  the  British 
Islands  and  Empire.  He  had  pointed  out  the  conditions  that  governed  the  location  of 
great  Empire  headquarters.  But  we  all  realised  that  London  changed  with  regard  to  these 
points  very  frequently  and  that  probably  never  before  in  our  history  had  we  been  faced 
with  so  many  changes  so  suddenly  as  to-day.  We  might  be  thankful  that  London  had 
held  its  own,  and  that  we  had  -kept  open  those  highways  and  watched  those  crossways 
that  were  so  important  to  the  interests  of  a  capital  of  the  great  Empire.  .  Here  we  were 
to-day  face  to  face  with  the  development  of  new  lines  of  communication — air  services  and 
new  strategic  frontiers  to  the  Empire.  As  one  who  had  lived  long  in  the  Near  East  and 
travelled  round  Constantinople,  he  hoped  we  had  enough  far-sighted  statesmanship  to  see 
where  our  new  positions  were.  He  thought  Mesopotamia  and  Constantinople  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  new  situation  that  was  developing  before  us — that  wonderful  straight- 
line  route  from  the  British  Isles  to  Australia.  It  must  become  of  real  importance.  It  was 
to  be  hoped  we  had  those  capable  of  seeing  the  new  situation  in  its  right  lines. 

Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  EDMUND  FREMANTLE,  G.C.B.,  C.M.G.,  spoke  a  few  words  from  the 
naval  point  of  view.  On  the  question  whether  London  is  the  strategic  centre  of  the  Empire 
he  would  only  remark  that  all  roads  lead  to  Rome.  The  strategic  question  was  argued 
a  good  deal  during  the  war  and  naturally  we  said  that  London  was  not  defended,  and 
that  to  bomb  the  city  from  Zeppelins  or  aeroplanes  was  a  dirty  trick.  He  thought  that 
was  so,  but,  at  the  same  time,  from  the  German  point  of  view,  there  was  a  good  deal 
to  be  said  at  the  present  day.  It  was  true  London  was  not  defended  in  the  old-fashioned 
sense.  It  was  the  centre  of  almost  everything,  however,  including  the  Admiralty  and  War 
Office.  In  other  words  London  was  the  centre.  As  regarded  the  position  of  a  capital 
there  was  always  a  conflict  between  what  was  best  for  security  and  what  was  best  for 
commerce.  During  the  war  a  great  German  writer  was  never  tired  of  pointing  out  the 
fact  that  the  United  Kingdom  lay  like  a  bar  or  dyke  across  Germany  and  the  Great  Sea. 
That  was  undoubtedly  true.  It  was  equally  true  that  Ireland  was  our  dyke,  and  would  be 
our  difficulty  and  danger  if  it  did  not  belong  to  us. 

Mr.  W.  J.  NAPIER  said  that  as  a  New  Zealander  he  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
remarks  with  regard  to  the  Pacific.  He  was  unable  to  follow  Dr.  Cornish  in  suggesting 
that  the  communications  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand  must  necessarily  be  towards 
the  East — that  was  to  say  that  Canada  could  not  join  hands  with  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  because  a  powerful  state  had  organised  a  naval  station  in  the  Pacific.  It  was 
to  be  remembered  that  that  powerful  state  was  a  member  of  our  own  family.  In  New 
Zealand  they  did  not  regard  America  as  a  foreign  power.  Further,  we  must  remember  that 
the  establishment  of  the  American  naval  station  was  owing  entirely  to  the  want  of  fore- 
sight of  the  late  Lord  Salisbury.  In  New  Zealand  they  protested  at  the  time  that  states- 
man proposed  to  hand  over  Samoa  to  Germany,  in  exchange  for  some  shadowy  considera- 
tion in  Zanzibar.  It  had  cost  us  an  immense  sum  of  money  and  some  lives  in  order 
expel  the  Germans  from  that  station.  In  view  of  the  great  development  in  the  trade 
etweeii  Canada  and  Australia,  he  thought  we  should  find  that  the  Pacific  was  likely  to 
a  British  or  rather  an  English-speaking  ocean.  It  would  be  dominated,  he  had  no  doubt, 
by  a  Pacific  Fleet  and  there  would  be  a  British  Admiralty  or  Board  to  which  Canada, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  would  contribute  their  respective  proportions,  co-operating  with 
'ae  British  Admiralty  and,  in  time  of  war,  subordinate  to  the  Central  Power.  He  had  no 
ir  himself  that  the  Pacific  was  going  to  be  lost  or  that  the  lecturer's  doubts  on  the 
ibject  were  well  founded.  It  would  be  an  English-speaking  ocean,  controlled  and  dominated 
by  ourselves  and  our  cousins,  the  great  people  of  the  United  States. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Vaughan  Cornish  was  proposed  by  the  Chairman. 
Dr.  COBNISH  briefly  replied  and  said  that  Mr.  Freshtield  had  referred  to  the  exodus  of 
lie  Government  from  Paris  on  the  approach  of  the  German  forces,  but  not  to  the  con- 
entration  of  French  troops  promptly  effected  at  this  advanced  railway  junction,  which  had 
much  to  do  with  the  victory  of  the  Marne.  With  regard  to  a  comment  on  the  use  of 
erman  maps  in  the  lecture  he  (Dr.  Cornish)  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  using  German 
atlases  because  they  were  full  of  information  in  strategic  matters,  and  it  was  well  in  this 
onnection  to  recall  the  saying  of  Napoleon,  "  Don't  spike  those  guns,  I  am  going  to  turn 
lem  on  the  enemy."  Professor  Lyde'a  account  of  the  great  natural  storehouse  of  agri- 
Itural  supplies  north  of  the  Thames  was  a  welcome  addition  to  such  a  summary  account 
of  London's  qualifications  as  a  capital  which  was  all  it  was  possible  to  give  in  a  single  lecture. 
10  speakers  had  shown  a  hesitation  and  doubt  as  to  the  forward  position  of  capitals  which 
lowed  that  the  doctrine  was  novel.  It  was  not  a  theoretical  but  historical  doctrine,  and  as 
great  capitals  were  well  known  it  could  be  established  beyond  question.  The  evidence, 
lowever,  extended  over  a  very  wide  field  in  space  and  time,  and  could  only  be  fully 
marshalled  in  a  detailed  book.  Such  a  book  he  now  had  nearly  ready  for  publication, 
Etnd  he  looked  forward  with  confidence  to  a  time  not  far  distant  when  the  forward  position 
of  capitals  would  be  taught  in  every  text-book  of  geography. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  proposed  by  Dr.  Cornish,  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 
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LUNCHEON  TO  EARL  BUXTON  AND  VISCOUNT  CHELMSFORD. 

ON  Wednesday,  May  18,  the  Institute  gave  a  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Victoria  in  honour 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Buxton,  late  Governor-General  of  South  Africa,  and  the  Right 
Hon.  Viscount  Chehnsford,  late  Viceroy  of  India. 

The  toast  of  "  The  King  and  the  United  Empire  "  was  duly  honoured. 

Sir  GODFREY  LAQDEN,  K.C.M.G.,  Chairman  of  the  Council,  who  presided, 
said :  In  proposing  the  toast  of  "  Our  Guests  "  one  feels  rather  embarrassed, 
because  our  two  guests  are  men  who  have  had  most  active  and  interesting  careers, 
and  in  the  short  time  at  our  disposal  it  is  quite  impossible  to  traverse  the  whole 
ground.  I  must,  therefore,  ask  you  to  pardon  me  if  I  only  glance  at  some  of  the 
features  in  the  later  period  of  their  careers  as  Governors. 

We  have  the  honour  again  to-day  of  entertaining  on  the  same  occasion  two  dis- 
tinguished guests,  both  Fellows  and  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute, 
both  of  whom  have  returned  to  us  after  long  and  arduous  duty  as  representatives 
of  the  King  in  the  Dominions  Overseas.  They  are  alike  in  the  respect  that  a  great 
trust  was  confided  to  them  during  a  period  when  the  world  was  plunged  in  strife,  and 
England,  to  whom  all  nations  were  looking  for  a  strong  lead,  was  trembling — not  with 
fear,  but  with  anxiety  ;  and  the  anxiety  was  that  of  a  people  conscious  of  the  great 
part  they  were  called  upon  to  perform  in  meeting  and  countering  a  supreme  danger 
which  threatened  the  civilised  world.  And  this  could  not  be  done  effectively  by 
Great  Britain  alone.  It  could  only  be  achieved  if  there  was  a  perfect  unanimity  in 
the  cause  and  combined  effort  between  the  Mother  Country  and  all  the  daughter 
States  and  Dependencies  which  constitute  the  Empire.  The  feeling  of  unity  became 
spontaneous  ;  the  efforts  from  Overseas  were  mighty  and  well  sustained  ;  the  sacrifices 
were  great ;  and  the  minds  of  those  of  our  enemies  who  had  falsely  calculated  upon 
disruption,  and  misjudged  the  character  of  our  race  as  well  as  the  loyalty  of  British 
subjects  the  world  over,  were  sadly  disillusioned. 

Our  guests  are  alike  also  in  the  conspicuous  services  they  rendered  in  their  respec- 
tive spheres  at  that  critical  period  in  all  history.  It  required  master  hands  at  every 
helm  to  inspire,  to  guide  and  encourage.  We  were  being  tried  in  the  fire,  and  it  was 
imperative  that  we  should  not  be  found  wanting.  And  it  was  because  the  hearts 
of  the  British  peoples,  of  whatever  race  or  colour,  were  so  sound  in  what  they  believed 
a  right  cause  ;  and  because  we  had  such  splendid  representatives  in  all  the  Dominions 
Overseas,  as  the  links  between  us  and  them,  that  we  were  not  found  wanting  in  the  end. 
Therefore,  let  us  first  appreciate  warmly  the  part  our  guests,  and  others  like  them, 
played  on  our  behalf  in  the  Great  War. 

Turning  for  the  moment  to  my  distinguished  and  valued  friend,  Lord  Buxton,  let  me 
remind  you  that,  during  practically  the  whole  of  his  tenure  of  office  in  South  Africa, 
the  times  were  stormy.  At  the  outset,  he  found  a  rebellion,  led  by  a  large  body  of 
misguided  patriots.  The  situation  was  alarming,  and  the  more  so  that  natives  were 
being  drawn  in  to  both  sides.  He  witnessed,  and  no  doubt  prompted,  out  of  the 
bigness  of  his  heart,  the  laudable  efforts  of  Botha  to  overcome  the  treason  of  his  late 
brothers-in-arms  by  fair  dealing  and  kind  words  ;  when  that  failed,  he  witnessed  and 
approved  the  stern  measures  that  had  to  be  taken  for  suppression  of  the  rebellion. 
There  followed  troublous  times  before  the  expeditions  to  German  South-West  and 
German  East  Africa  could  be  organised  and  bring  their  campaigns  to  a  successful 
issue.  And  then,  by  the  time  the  Peace  Treaty  in  Europe  was  signed,  there  appeared 
a  dark  cloud  over  South  Africa  in  the  worst  form  that  a  nation  can  be  shadowed.  It 
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took  the  shape  of  a  design  on  the  part  of  a  considerable  disaffected  section  to  uproot 
the  existing  order  of  Government  and  in  that,  way  was  liable  to  cause  such  a  rift 
between  English  and  Dutch  as  to  threaten  civil  war.  Happily  that  has  been  averted. 
But  it  placed  a  burden  of  anxiety  upon  Lord  Buxton,  whose  whole  policy  throughout 
his  tenure  had  been  to  strengthen  ties  between  the  two  white  races,  and  whose  hope 
was  to  leave  them  in  friendly  unity. 

It  was  at  that  fateful  moment  he  was  destined  to  lose  the  support  of  one  who  had 
been  for  long  the  mainstay  of  South  Africa — a  statesman  whose  name  will  always  be 
venerated  as  one  who  feared  not  to  be  true  to  his  pledges  and  was  always  mindful 
of  his  country's  future  welfare.  I  refer  of  course  to  the  late  General  Botha,  who  goes 
down  to  history  in  honoured  memory.  Lord  Buxton  and  South  Africa  were  singularly 
fortunate  in  the  successor,  General  Smuts,  the  trusted  lieutenant  of  Botha  and  one 
rho,  by  his  remarkable  ability  and  statesmanship,  had  made  a  distinguished  mark 
the  world.  I  believe  I  shall  be  right  in  saying  that  no  Governor  who  ever  went 
South  Africa  held  more  generous  feelings  towards  the  native  races  than  Lord  Buxton. 
It  was  a  family  tradition.  He  knew  they  offered  a  many-sided  problem  ;  but  he 
lever  varied  from  the  sound  and  humane  policy  of  regarding  the  aboriginals  in  their 
present  condition  like  children,  for  whom  paternal  control  and  special  laws  are  required 
.  their  own  interests  and  for  their  own  protection  and  development ;  nor  did  he  waver 
his  opinion  that,  like  our  own  children,  they  were  entitled  to  the  most  equitable 
treatment,  and  to  be  uplifted  in  all  judicious  ways  according  to  the  best  traditions 
of  British  rule.  And  on  those  lines  he  favoured  and  promoted  legislation.  South 
rica  has  been  commonly  called  the  "  grave  of  reputations."  According  to  General 
luts,  the  Prime  Minister,  in  his  valedictory  address  at  Cape  Town,  Lord  Buxton 
left  the  country  with  his  own  reputation  enhanced.  So  we  may  take  off  our  hats 
him  for  that  happy  tribute. 

I  turn  again  to  my  distinguished  friend,  Lord  Chelmsford,  and  like  to  think  of 
as  the  young  and  vigorous  man  he  was  when  he  sat  beside  us  a  few  years  ago  as 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  which  he  attended  when  he  could  between 
le  intervals  of  his  strenuous  work  on  the  London  County  Council.    And  if  I  may  give 
le  memory  a  lighter  and  more  distant  touch,  it  seems  also  not  so  long  ago  when  we 
iw  him  playing  cricket  at  Lords  for  Oxford  against  Cambridge  ;  and,  in  these  days 
)f  records,  I  believe  he  is  the  only  Blue  who  ever  became  a  Governor-General  of  India, 
efore  proceeding  to  that  high  office  he  had  the  happy  experience  of  being  Governor 
jf  two  important  states  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth.     I  am  sure  that  experience 
eas  helpful  to  him  later.     I  believe  it  will  be  admitted  that,  since  the  Mutiny,  no 
Viceroy  ever  assumed  office  at  a  more  difficult  moment,  or  had  to  confront  more 
smplex  problems.     Lord  Chelmsford  accepted  the  responsibilities  knowing  the  nature 
the  task  that  lay  in  front  of  him.     It  was  an  act  of  courage,  and  an  open  secret 
that  others  to  whom  the  position  was  offered  had  been  deterred  by  the  prospect.     He 
)und  India  in  the  middle  of  the  war  to  which  it  had  contributed  such  gallant  and 
aterial  help,  and  he  maintained  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Indian  Princes  and  people ; 
finances  were  strained,  the  public  service  understaffed,  few  Britsh  regiments  of 
the  line  were  left  and  the  frontiers  were  not  only  disturbed  but  menaced.     What  was 
lore,  the  country  was  agitated  from  end  to  end  by  noisy  factions  clamouring  for 
)litical  changes. 

Lord  Chelmsford  had  gone  with  the  knowledge  that  the  great  outstanding  problem 
ras  how  to  harmonise  the  development  of  the  people  of  India  with  proposals  for 
jiving  them  a  larger  personal  share  in  its  government ;  with  the  knowledge  also  that, 
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in  respect  of  all  the  methods  suggested  for  so  doing,  expert  opinion  there  and  in  this 
country  was  seriously  divided.  The  prospect  was  forbidding  when  we  remember 
what  a  perfect  maze  of  creeds  and  races  and  aspirations  had  to  be  considered.  But 
we  know  now  that  he  never  flinched  from  the  task.  In  facing  the  hazardous  question, 
the  Viceroy  had  as  a  shield  the  certain  historical  fact  that  although  India  may  have 
been  governed  with  firmness  in  the  past,  and  no  doubt  necessarily,  the  people  had  been 
guided  well  and  treated  with  kindly  benevolence  by  a  succession  of  British  adminis- 
trators whose  only  aim  was  to  give  them  justice,  freedom,  and  opportunities  for  eleva- 
tion. That  was  a  big  tradition  to  have  behind  him  ;  and  no  doubt  such  a  continuous 
policy,  making  for  development,  was  bound  to  lead  in  due  time  to  a  call  for  political 
changes. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  venture  on  to  the  thorny  ground  as  to  whether  the  enlarged 
representation  and  other  constitutional  changes  now  granted  were  the  best  that  could 
have  been  made.  Powerful  authorities  on  the  subject  are  at  variance  and  it  will 
always  be  so  when  great  reforms  are  involved.  A  new  structure  has  been  built  up, 
and  we  must  leave  the  judgment  of  time  to  determine  whether  the  foundations  are 
strong  and  enduring.  We  may  earnestly  pray  that  success  may  follow  what  has  been 
done,  and  in  that  case  history  will  for  ever  associate  with  it  the  name  of  Lord  Chelms- 
ford.  But,  however  opinions  may  differ,  of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure,  viz.  that  what- 
ever he  was  responsible  for  doing,  he  did  believing  it  was  right  and  best  for  the  future 
of  India.  He  left  India  with  a  proud  record  of  labour  under  great  difficulties,  and  we 
honour  him  for  the  duty  he  has  done  for  his  country  in  so  many  spheres  of  activity. 

Both  our  guests  had  a  wealth  of  experience  in  public  life  before  they  went  to  their 
late  tasks.  They  have  added  much  to  the  richness  of  their  careers.  To-day  we  desire 
to  welcome  and  honour  them. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  BUXTON,  G.C.M.G.,  in  responding,  mentioned  that  on  account 
of  ill-health  he  had  had  to  postpone  the  invitation  that  was  first  extended  to  him 
by  the  Council  of  the  Institute.  He  continued :  I  am  very  glad  that  postponement 
took  place,  because  I  feel  it  an  honour  to  be  entertained  at  the  same  time  as 
my  friend  Lord  Chelmsford.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  taking  a  share,  however  small 
a  share,  as  Governor-General  of  one  of  our  great  Dominions  in  a  time  of  stress  and 
strain,  and  Lord  Chelmsford  will  agree  that  it  is  a  great  gratification  to  any  public 
man,  when  he  has  endeavoured  to  do  his  duty,  to  have  the  appreciation  of  his 
fellow  citizens  expressed  in  such  a  way  as  you  have  been  good  enough  to  express 
it  this  afternoon.  I  may  add,  however,  that  I  was  paid  perhaps  an  even  greater 
compliment  in  South  Africa.  A  lady  wrote  to  me  to  say  that  I  was  "  the  only 
gentleman  with  the  exception  of  the  Almighty  in  whom  she  had  any  confidence." 
I  must  admit  that  my  satisfaction  was  a  little  dimmed  when  I  noticed  that  the 
letter  was  written  from  a  mental  asylum. 

I  am  glad,  I  say,  to  be  associated  with  Lord  Chelmsford  this  afternoon,  because 
the  fact  helps  to  indicate  the  great  extent  and  might  of  the  British  Empire.  Lord 
Chelmsford  ruled  over  350  million  people  and  over  a  country  which  has  many 
thousands  of  years  of  history.  I  had  the  honour  of  ruling  over  a  country  almost 
as  large  in  area,  but  with  only  about  eight  million  people,  the  bulk  of  whose  history 
is  of  quite  recent  origin.  At  the  same  time  I  am  not  sure  that  in  complexity  of 
questions  South  Africa  does  not  run  India  very  near.  There  is  the  question  of 
the  two  white  races — the  majority  not  of  British,  but  of  Dutch  extraction — and 
the  problem  of  the  native  races,  who  outnumber  the  whites  by  three  or  four  to  one. 

It  is  not  easy,  when  one  is  asked  to  speak  on  an  occasion  of  this  sort,  to  know 
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what  one  can  say  quite  judiciously.  I  remember  that  when  the  Eoyal  Colonial 
Institute  was  good  enough  to  entertain  me  before  I  went  out,  I  said  the  best  plan 
was  for  me  to  "  wait  and  see."  After  six  or  seven  years  in  South  Africa  I  think 
that  is  even  more  the  case.  I  then  knew  too  little  ;  I  now  know  too  much.  Indeed 
I  am  not  sure  that  speeches  by  those  who  have  held  such  an  office  as  Governor- 
General  or  Viceroy,  and  who  have  just  left  those  offices,  ought  not  to  be  scheduled 
as  a  "  dangerous  trade,"  and  prohibited  altogether. 

Like  myself,  Lord  Chelmsford  has  had  his  troubles ;  but  I  think,  on  the  whole, 
that  makes  one's  job  more  interesting  and  attractive.  I  do  not  know  what  it  may 
have  been  in  India,  but  in  South  Africa  the  position  of  affairs  day  by  day  reminded 
me  of  the  old  rhyme  : 

"  When  the  glass  goes  down,  how  very  hard  it  rains  in  Cork  and  Kerry ; 
When  the  glass  goes  up,  oh,  lawk, — how  it  rains  in  Kerry  and  Cork  !  " 

I  should  like  to  take  the  opportunity  of  expressing  emphatically  my  grateful 
anks  for  the  generous  help  and  support  and  sympathy  I  received  from  all  sections 
.d  conditions  in  South  Africa  when  I  was  there. 

The  two   outstanding  constitutional  points  in  South  Africa  in  recent    times, 
.ce  the  Anglo-Boer  War,  are,  first,  the  grant  of  complete  self-government  to  the 
•ansvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State  ;  and,  secondly,  which  came  from  inside  and 
.ot   from  outside,  the  Act  of  Union  which  combined  the  four  colonies.     I  think 
ou  will  all  agree  with  me  that  both  these  great  steps  have  been  fully  justified  in 
e  result.     Of  course,  the  millennium  has  not  come  about,  and  no  sensible  person 
;hought  that  it  would  ;  but  the  best  proof  that  the  Union  was  based  on  substantial 
grounds  and  that  the  foundations  were  well  and  truly  laid,  is  that,  in  spite  of  the 
that  only  eight  years  after  the  granting  of  self-government,  and  only  four 
,rs  after  the  creation  of  the  Union,  came  the  stress  and  strain  of  the  great 
pean  War,  and  that  the  Union  bore  that  stress  and  strain  and  has  come  out 
monger  than  it  went  in. 

Another  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  that  policy  is  the  fact,  the  rather  remarkable 
fact,  that  South  Africa  is  the  only  Dominion  and  the  only  part  of  the  Empire, 
eluding  the  Mother  Country,  in  which  substantially  the  same  Government  has 
in  office  throughout  and  since  the  war.    That  shows,  I  think,  that  the  Union 
.s  brought  great  stability  to  South  Africa — greater  even  than  its  authors  anti- 
ipated.    Day  by  day,  moreover,  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  acquiring  that  which 
xhaps,  on  the  whole,  is  the  greatest  and  best  of  all  possessions — confidence  in  herself, 
her  own  powers  and  own  resources,  and  confidence  in  the  future ;  a  confidence 
unded  on  the  experiences  of  the  past,  in  which  there  have  been  many  failures, 
t  greater  successes.    I  am  quite  sure,  speaking  here  in  England,  that  one  and 
will  agree  that  we  have  the  warmest  and  most  friendly  feelings  towards  South 
ica,  as  towards  the  other  Dominions  ;    that  we  feel  very  deeply  the  ties  that 
.d  us  together,  and  that  we  were  deeply  grateful  for  the  prompt,  spontaneous, 
d  effective  support  they  all  gave  directly  this  country  got  into  difficulties  and 
to  war. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  India,  South  Africa,  and  the  other  Dominions  con- 
ituted  one  of  the  great  miscalculations  and  Tritter  disillusionment  s  which  the 
:rmans  suffered  during  the  war. 

I  thank  you  and  the  members  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  for  your  kindness 
entertaining  me  this  afternoon,  and  for  coupling  my  name  with  this  toast.    The 
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Institute  is  a  great  centre  for  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  you  feel,  as  we  all  fool, 
that  the  war  has  shown  that  while  all  other  Empires  have  gone  to  pieces,  the  British 
Empire  is  more  strongly  and  firmly  founded  than  ever  before. 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  CHELMSFORD,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.I.E. :  In  almost 
pathetic  words,  the  Chairman  has  alluded  to  the  day  when  he  knew  me  as  young 
and  vigorous.  I  can  assure  you  that  even  if  I  am  not  as  young  as  I  was,  I  feel  as 
vigorous.  It  is  seven  years  almost  to  a  day  since  I  had  the  privilege  of  proposing, 
on  behalf  of  the  Institute,  the  health  of  Lord  Buxton  and  of  Sir  Munro  Ferguson, 
who  were  going  out  to  South  Africa  and  Australia  respectively,  and  I  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  Institute  would  have  the  opportunity  on  their  return  of  con- 
gratulating them  on  their  successful  and  triumphant  term  of  office.  I  never  dreamed 
at  that  time  that  I  myself  should  be  linked  with  one  of  those  distinguished  men 
in  receiving  from  the  Institute  a  welcome  on  my  return  from  Overseas.  I  am  glad 
to  be  associated  in  this  way,  especially  with  Lord  Buxton.  He  has  told  you  how 
His  Majesty's  Government  bestowed  self-government  upon  South  Africa.  All  of 
us  can  remember  the  anxious  questionings  and  grave  apprehensions  that  were 
expressed  in  England  at  that  time  over  this  policy  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell -Bannerman's 
Government.  But  who,  looking  back  over  the  years,  can  have  any  other  opinion 
but  of  the  wisdom  and  statesmanship  of  that  policy,  and  of  the  magnificent  way 
in  which  history  has  shown  that  it  was  justified  by  the  results  of  South  Africa's 
action  during  the  Great  War  ?  Lord  Buxton  has  told  you  that  that  policy  was 
one  of  the  governing  factors  of  South  Africa's  standing  so  magnificently  behind  us 
in  those  perilous  days.  I  have  been  identified  with  a  similar  policy  in  principle. 
I  have  heard  the  same  anxious  questionings  and  the  same  apprehensions  expressed 
on  the  part  of  some — indeed,  on  the  part  of  our  Chairman  this  afternoon — as  to 
the  result  of  that  policy.  Critics  in  these  matters  are  always  on  a  "  good  wicket." 
If,  unfortunately,  their  gloomy  prognostications  prove  to  be  true  the  world  raises 
its  hand  and  says,  "  What  foresight !  what  statesmanship !  "  If  events  turn  out 
all  right,  then  the  world  is  pleased  with  the  success  and  the  false  prophets  are  alto- 
gether forgotten.  They  get  the  best  possible  of  both  worlds.  It  is  very  much  like 
the  amateur  meteorologist  who  is  always  ready  to  foretell  a  wet  day  for  any  event 
which  is  being  fixed.  The  wet  day  comes  and  we  say,  "  What  a  weather  prophet !  " 
If  it  is  a  fine  day  he  escapes  altogether  in  our  enjoyment  of  the  occasion.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  prophet  of  good  is  always  in  peril.  We  recall  how  Lord  Dalhousie, 
when  he  left  India  just  before  the  Mutiny,  expressed  the  view  to  Lord  Canning,  his 
successor,  that  India  was  in  a  happy,  peaceful  state ;  and  we  recall  also  how  Lord 
Hammond,  the  permanent  Foreign  Secretary  of  that  time,  within  a  fortnight  of 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Franco-German  War,  said  he  had  never  known  Europe  in 
so  peaceful  a  state.  These  optimistic  prophecies  always  come  home  to  roost.  • 
am  not  going  to  say  that  in  no  circumstances  and  under  no  conditions  are  we  going 
to  have  trouble  in  India.  But  I  do  say  with  confidence  that  if  trouble  comes — 
Heaven  forbid  it  should !  our  task  in  India  will  be  infinitely  easier  under  the  new 
constitution  than  it  would  have  been  if  we  had  proceeded  on  the  same  old  lines. 
Let  me  give  you  a  "  modern  instance."  You  have  been  very  much  perturbed,  no 
doubt,  and  your  flesh  has  been  made  to  creep,  by  the  agitation  which  styles  itself 
"  Non-co-operation."  Now,  so  long  as  I  was  responsible  for  the  government  of 
India,  I  pinned  my  faith  on  the  new  councils  that  were  coming,  and  until  they 
came  I  pinned  my  faith  on  the  men  who  were  backing  us  in  our  policy  and  who 
were  going  to  be  members  of  our  new  councils,  and  I  looked  to  the  moderate  party 
in  India,  which  I  venture  to  say  has  been  created  by  our  policy  of  reform,  not  only 
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to  combat  that  most  futile  of  agitations  but  also  to  dissociate  themselves  from  it. 
And  nobly  have  they  done  so.  And  so  in  this  case  I  say  our  policy  even  in  these 
early  days  has  been  amply  justified.  We  have  instance  after  instance  of  men  who 
some  two  or  three  years  ago  ranked  themselves  among  extremists  who  have  now 
become  most  faithful  supporters  of  the  policy  of  co-operation  with  the  British  Raj. 
These  men  have  appeared  now  in  the  councils,  and  the  history  of  the  Councils  during 
their  first  session  has  been  one  of  wonderful  co-operation  and  goodwill  between 
both  officials  and  non-officials.  But  sometimes  one  cannot  please  people  even  then. 
A  friend  said  to  me,  "  I  am  alarmed  at  the  rapidity  with  which  this  goodwill  has 
shown  itself."  It  is  almost  impossible  to  argue  with  people  when  they  are  perturbed 
at  success  beyond  that  which  they  have  ever  expected.  Another  instance  I  will 
give.  In  four  provincial  councils  in  this  last  session  the  conduct  of  the  executive 
has  been  challenged  in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  but  in  each 
one  of  these  councils,  though  there  was  a  vast  majority  of  non-official  Indians,  the 
avernment's  action  in  regard  to  the  promoters  of  disorder  has  been  triumphantly 
vindicated.  It  has  not  been  very  easy  to  pursue  this  policy.  It  is  never  easy  to 
pursue  a  policy  which  attempts  to  take  a  middle  course  between  two  extremes. 
I  have  been  between  two  sets  of  extremists — one  which  said,  "  Why  not  use  force  ?  " 
and  the  other  which  said,  "  Please,  not  force  against  us."  The  one  has  stigmatised 
our  policy  as  one  of  weakness,  and  the  other  our  policy  as  one  of  force  I  wish  those 
who  think  of  these  matters  would  remember  that  these  epithets  are  epithets  of 
prejudice.  The  only  criterion  there  can  be  of  a  policy  is  whether  it  is  wise  or  unwise. 
By  that  criterion  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  my  administration  of  India  judged. 
I  ask  my  friends  who  say,  "  Why  not  use  force  ?  "  to  go  back  to  that  fount  of  political 
wisdom,  Edmund  Burke.  Let  me  read  you  what  he  said  : 

"  Those  who  wield  the  thunder  of  the  State  may  have  more  confidence  in  the 
efficacy  of  arms,  but  I  confess,  possibly  for  want  of  this  knowledge,  my  opinion  is 
much  more  in  favour  of  prudent  management  than  of  force ;  considering  force  not 
as  an  odious  but  a  feeble  instrument.  Terror  is  not  always  the  effect  of  force,  and 
an  armament  is  not  a  victory.  If  you  do  not  succeed,  you  are  without  resource ; 
for  conciliation  failing,  force  remains  ;  but  force  failing,  no  further  hope  of  recon- 
ciliation is  left." 

I  believe  the  principle  of  that  passage  is  applicable  not  only  to  India  but  to 
other  parts  of  the  world  at  the  present  moment.  To  that  principle — embodied  in 
words  of  such  cogency  and  distinction — I  have  endeavoured  during  the  five  years 
of  my  administration  strictly  to  adhere.  Those  five  years  have  been  crowded  with 
events.  In  the  words  of  the  Litany,  they  have  been  marked  by  plague,  pestilence, 
and  famine ;  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death ;  but  it  would  neither  be  fair  nor 
decent  to  detain  you  here  while  I  expatiate  upon  them.  I  have  confined  my  remarks 
to  one  phase  only  of  my  administration,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  you 
have  given  me  of  saying  a  few  words  upon  them.  I  am  confident  we  have  builded 
right,  that  we  have  builded  well,  and  that  we  have  builded  in  such  a  way  that  the 
great  Empire  of  India  will  always  be  an  Empire  which  will  stand  for  the  safety  and 
honour  and  welfare  of  His  Majesty  and  his  Dominions. 

Sir  HUGH  CLIFFORD,  K.C.M.G.,  Governor  of  Nigeria,  proposed  the  health  of  the 
Chairman,  and,  speaking  of  his  administration  in  Africa,  recalled  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Spectator  in  1903  (which  he  suspected  to  have  been  written  by  Mr. 
Strachey),  in  which  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden's  name  was  taken  as  an  example  to  all  civil 
servants  throughout  the  Empire  of  what  an  administrator  ought  to  be. 

The  Chairman  responded,  and  the  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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A  DINNER  in  celebration  of  Empire  Day  and  in  honour  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
Meath,  K.P.,  G.B.E.,  Founder  of  the  Movement,  was  given  on  May  24  by  the  Institute 
at  the  Hotel  Cecil.  The  grand  hall  was  profusely  decorated  with  the  Institute's  flags, 
representative  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire.  Field-Marshal  Sir  Henry  Wilson, 
Bart.,  G.C.B.,  D.S.O.,  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff,  was  in  the  chair,  and  there 
was  a  very  large  gathering.  The  toasts  of  His  Majesty  the  King  and  of  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  and  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family  were  proposed  by  the  Chairman  and 
duly  honoured.  In  reference  to  the  latter  toast  the  Chairman  recalled  the  recent  won- 
derful journeys  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught. 
Sir  GODFREY  LAGDEN,  K.C.M.G.,  Chairman  of  the  Council,  mentioned  that  a  letter 
had  been  received  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  messages  from  various 
parts  of  the  Empire  as  follows — 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  wrote  : 

LAMBETH  PALACE,  8.E. 

May  9,  1921. 
DEAR  SIR  HABEY  WILSON, 

It  is  a  genuine  disappointment  to  me  that  I  cannot  be  present  at  your  gathering 
on  Empire  Day.     Unfortunately  my  public  duties  elsewhere  render  it  quite  impossible. 

I  am  increasingly  sure  that  we  do  well  to  press  home  on  people  at  large  by  the  obser- 
vance of  Empire  Day  the  greatness  of  our  trust  and  the  possibilities  of  its  discharge  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  world.  The  occasion  is  one  which  is  obviously  capable  of  misuse,  but  it 
is  capable  far  more  readily  of  practical  and  effective  usefulness  if  we  set  our  hands  to  the 
task  aright.  Kipling's  "  Recessional  "  always  seems  to  me  to  direct  the  n'ght  note  in  relation 
thereto.  Sacredly  and  secularly — and  the  two  are  not  really  separable — the  opportunity  is  real. 

I  am,  yours  very  truly, 

(Sgd.)  RANDALL  CANTUAR. 

Extract  from  letter  from  Mr.  J.  Waldie  Peirson,  Hon.  Corresponding  Secretary  for 
Johannesburg : 

Johannesburg  send  you  all  best  wishes  for  a  happy  evening.  We  look  to  the  Great 
Homeland  for  inspiration  and  guidance  in  the  great  crisis  through  which  the  world  is  passing 
politically  and  socially.  We  hope  to  have  an  Empire  Dinner  in  Johannesburg  next  year 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

Copy  of  cable  from  Mr.  Harcourt  Malcolm,  Hon.  Corresponding  Secretary  at  Nassai 
Bahamas : 

Bahamian  Fellows  send  hearty  greetings. 

Copy  of  cable  from  Mr.  G.  C.  Collins,  Hon.  Corresponding  Secretary  at  Durban  : 
Durban  Fellows  warmly  contribute  greetings  to  heart  of  our  United  Empire. 

Copy  of  cable  from  Colonel  G.  W.  Rhys  Jenkins,  of  Bogota,  Republic  of  Colombia, 
South  America  : 

Best  wishes  Institute. 

"  Cordial  Congratulations  "  were  also  received  from  Sir  James  Barrett,  the 
Victorian  (Australia)  Branch 

The  toast  of  "  United  Empire  "  was  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  who  said :  I  must  say 
at  the  very  beginning  that  in  so  far  as  any  written  documents  are  concerned  there  is  no 
Empire,  and  in  so  far  as  any  written  documents  are  concerned  there  is  no  United 
Empire.  Some  years  ago  the  late  Lord  Cromer  claimed  that  the  British  Empire  was 
based  on  righteousness,  justice,  mercy,  and  truth.  I  think  that  is  so.  But  may  I  add 
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that  in  the  execution  of  our  duties  as  an  Empire  we  base  ourselves  on  the  Crown,  on 
the  sea,  on  loyal  hearts,  and  on  willing  hands.  Many  people  have  tried  to  make 
empires — the  Phoenicians  and  the  Greeks,  the  Komans  and  the  Spaniards,  the  Dutch 
and  the  French,  the  Russians  and  the  Germans,  and  all  these  great  people  succeeded  up 
to  a  certain  point.  I  venture  to  say  that  the  British  Empire  passes  all  the  points  ever 
reached  by  other  empires.  It  passed  them  all  in  the  year  1914,  and  we  passed  them, 
because  in  that  year  the  peoples  of  our  Empire  rushed  of  their  own  free-will  to  the  help 
of  the  Mother  Country  in  difficulty.  Based  on  righteousness  and  justice,  mercy,  and 
truth,  our  peoples  came  to  the  help  of  the  Mother  Country,  came  to  the  help  of  the 
Crown,  came  from  Overseas,  came  with  loyal  hearts  and  with  willing  hands.  As  to  the 
point  that  we  reached  in  those  years  1914-18  I  cannot  help  thinking,  and,  although  I 
am  a  soldier,  I  did  think  in  1914  that  there  was  a  point  that  we  might  have  reached, 
but  we  did  not,  and  that  was  this — the  highest  point  of  all — the  point  where  the  British 
Empire  could  say  "  There  shall  be  no  war,  and  there  is  no  war."  That  point  we  did  not 
reach,  and  that  point,  it  seems  to  me,  one  day  we  may  reach.  The  exercise  of  empire 
building  is  a  fascinating  exercise.  The  exercise  of  empire  wrecking  is  catastrophic.  We 
have  seen,  we  have  taken  part  in,  the  wreckage  of  four  great  empires — the  Russian,  the 
the  German,  the  Austrian,  and  the  Turkish,  and  although  the  "  Cease  fire  "  sounded  on 
all  the  fronts  on  November  11,  1918,  and  although  that  is  2|  years  ago,  still  we  in 
London  can  hear  the  spattering  of  rifle  fire  in  Ireland,  in  Silesia,  in  Turkey,  and  in  Meso- 
potamia. Empire  building,  I  say,  is  fascinating.  Empire  wrecking  is  catastrophic. 
What,  then,  can  we  draw  as  a  lesson  from  what  we  ourselves  have  seen  ?  I  think  this — 
that  we  ought  to  continue  to  base  our  Empire  on  those  great-  truths  that  Lord  Cromer 
spoke  about  some  years  ago — righteousness,  justice,  mercy,  and  truth.  I  think  that  in 
carrying  out  the  duties  that  fall  to  us  as  members  of  the  greatest  Empire  the  world  has 
ever  seen  we  cannot  do  better  than  base  ourselves  on  the  Crown,  on  the  sea,  on  loyal 
hearts  and  on  willing  hands.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  our  aim — the  aim  of  our 
Empire — should  be  this :  based  on  those  great  everlasting  truths  we  should  try  to  rise 
to  such  a  position  that  we  can  say  at  any  given  time  at  any  given  place — if  we  think 
it  right  to  say  so — "  There  shall  be  no  war,"  and  there  will  be  no  war. 

The  toast  was  coupled  with  the  name  of  the  Hon.  Sir  Edgar  Walton  (High  Com- 
missioner for  South  Africa),  who  said  :  It  is  difficult  to  respond  to  a  toast  proposed 
in  such  noble  words  as  those  we  have  heard  from  our  Chairman.  Speaking  as  one 
hose  lot  in  life  has  been  cast  in  Empire  work  on  the  far-distant  frontiers,  I 
profoundly  moved  when  I  hear  from  one  of  our  leaders  in  the  British  Empire 
•ords  so  inspiring.  We  live  in  interesting  times — fascinating  times,  as  the  Chair- 
n  has  said — for  we  are  all  Empire  building,  all  taking  our  part  in  the  Empire 
the  making,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  we  are  apt  to  think  we  have  reached  our 
al  and  that  we  can  look  upon  the  finished  work.  But  if  we  will  take  the  trouble 
to  study  the  lessons  of  history  we  shall  find  that  we  have  not  yet  accomplished 
that  building,  the  foundations  of  which  were  laid  by  our  forefathers,  and  in  the  erection 
of  which  we  have  all  been  taking  our  part.  We  have  reached  a  certain  stage.  Other 
nations  have  reached  a  certain  stage.  Rome  reached  a  stage,  perhaps  even  more  fully 
organised  than  the  British  Empire  to-day,  and  Rome  failed ;  Greece  reached  a  stage, 
Egypt  reached  a  stage,  and  other  nations  of  the  world  reached  a  stage  in  Empire  making 
and  failed,  and  the  reason,  I  think,  was  the  reason  upon  which  you,  sir,  have  placed  your 
finger.  It  was  that  they  had  never  realised  their  duty  to  the  people  forming  their  new 
empires.  No  empire — so  the  world  has  taught  us — can  be  founded  on  conquest  where 
the  different  parts  are  kept  in  subjection  and  used  by  any  great  central  Power  for  the 
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profit  and  wealth-making  of  that  Power.  We  are  trying  a  new  experiment  in  which 
empire  is  being  built  up  for  the  purpose  of  initiating,  carrying  out  the  great  principles 
to  which  the  Chairman  has  alluded — justice,  freedom,  and  right.  I  believe  profoundly, 
as  I  believe  most  British  people  do,  that  that  has  been  our  aim — that  so  far  as  we  have 
succeeded  we  are  upheld  by  those  principles,  and  if  we  forget  them  and  let  material  or 
other  considerations  lead  us  astray,  this  task  which  has  been  set  us  by  Almighty  God 
will  be  taken  away  from  us  and  laid  upon  other  shoulders.  There  have  been  many 
speculations  offered  to  the  world  from  time  to  time  as  to  what  really  is  the  cementing 
bond  of  our  Empire.  Mr.  Hughes  the  other  day  said  it  was  the  Crown.  I  believe  there 
i  s  great  truth  in  that.  But  I  am  not  sure  it  is  the  whole  truth.  But  to  realise  how  true 
it  is  you  have  got  to  go  to  these  distant  countries  and  hear  them  sing  "  God  Save  the 
King  "  with  a  fervour  and  life  which  perhaps  is  not  so  well  understood  here,  where  you 
are  brought  into  more  immediate  contact  with  the  Royal  Family.  I  would  recall  here 
how  Alan  Wilson  and  his  men  in  Rhodesia  fought  against  the  Matabele.  The  Matabele 
told  us  afterwards  that  when  the  last  cartridge  had  been  spent  and  when  nothing  was 
left  for  our  men  to  do  but  to  club  their  rifles,  those  who  were  left  alive  gathered  together 
and  sang  "  God  Save  the  King."  That  teaches  us  something.  It  must  be  a  great 
cementing  bond ;  but  there  is  also  the  cementing  bond  of  race,  and  I  am  not  sure  it  is  not 
the  stronger.  The  feeling  to  which  the  Chairman  alluded  when  the  call  came  of  danger 
to  the  Empire  was  not  "Shall  we  go  and  help  England  ? "  but  that "  Somebody  is  attack- 
ing us  " — "  us  " — "  us."  There  was  no  question  of  a  division — no  question  of  some  parts 
being  more  interested  than  others — and  I  find  it  impossible  to  believe  that  the  feeling 
which  inspires  us  all,  and  which  I  think  is  more  passionately  felt  by  us  when  we  have 
been  away  from  the  touch  of  our  own  homes  and  scenes — I  cannot  conceive,  I  say,  that 
that  feeling  has  weakened.  But  now  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  and  what  our  statesmen 
in  different  Dominions  are  coming  home  to  try  to  do,  is  to  put  into  some  concrete  form — 
some  constitutional  form — the  bond  of  union  which  undoubtedly  exists.  Whether  they 
will  succeed  I  do  not  know.  Personally,  I  doubt  it.  But  that  is  only  a  speculation. 
I  doubt  if  you  will  get  us  in  the  different  Dominions  to  put  on  to  paper  certain  admitted 
surrenders  of  independence.  When  it  comes  to  the  push  they  do  not  think  of  these 
things ;  they  are  swept  aside.  But  when  you  ask  a  body  of  men,  whether  they  live  in 
Canada  or  Australia  or.  elsewhere,  definitely  and  in  certain  set  terms  to  surrender  their 
rights  of  decision  on  matters  concerning  themselves,  and  put  them  in  the  hands  of 
other  people,  you  may  get  them  to  do  it,  but  I  am  not  sure.  You  will  never  get  them 
to  arrive  at  the  constitutional  expression  of  that  bond  of  union  until  people  are  pi 
pared,  any  more  than  you  can  marry  people  and  let  them  both  retain  their  absolute 
independence.  We  may  succeed  in  another  way,  but  if  we  did  succeed  in  cementing 
this  Empire  of  ours  and  laying  down  in  set  terms  the  constitutional  procedure  by  which 
we  were  to  act — well,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  remarkable  success.  We  may  hope  to 
see  it.  But  whether  we  arrive  at  it  or  not,  of  this  I  am  sure,  not  only  from  feeling  but 
from  conviction,  that  the  people  in  the  Colonies  will  never  allow  any  consideration  of 
that  kind,  whether  it  exists  on  paper  or  not,  to  stand  between  them  and  the  expression 
of  that  old  unity  which  has  held  the  Empire  together  all  these  years. 

Mr.  Harold  Williams,  Australian  baritone,  gave  the  song  "  The  Yeoman  of 
England,"  and  responded  to  an  encore  by  singing  "  Land  of  Hope  and  Glory." 

Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G. :  I  am  called  upon  to  propose  the  "  Movement 
for  Celebration  of  Empire  Day,"  and  to  couple  with  the  toast  the  name  of  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Meath,  its  founder  and  our  principal  guest  this  evening. 
Empire  Day  is  sacred  to  us  as  a  symbol  of  national  unity.  It  is  that  which 
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gathers  us  here  this  evening,  and  gathers  British  subjects  the  world  over.  On 
this  day  our  minds  are  centred  on  th3  noble  traditions  we  have  inherited.  We 
are  called  upon  to  uphold  them  worthily  and  hand  them  down,  for  they  are  the 
foundations  of  our  faith.  We  are  under  the  solemn  obligation  this  day  to  confess 
our  faith,  and  never  to  forget  the  great  ideals  of  Freedom  and  Justice  which  we 
have  fought  for,  which  have  made  of  us  an  Empire,  and  which  at  once  justify 
our  existence  as  an  Empire. 

To  say  anything  about  the  history  and  progress  of  the  Movement  is  simply  to  give 
a  short  chapter  out  of  the  Biography  of  Lord  Meath  ;  and  to  take  a  view  of  that  is 
to  proclaim  what  a  glorious  career  he  has  led  as  a  great  and  patriotic  citizen.  For, 
practically,  his  long  life  has  been  spent  in  the  cause  of  social  service  on  behalf  of  his 
fellow  creatures,  marked  throughout  by  the  purest  motives  and  single-mindedness 
of  purpose.  A  glance  at  the  list  of  philanthropic  movements,  other  than  Empire  Day, 
which  he  has  either  founded  or  presided  over  shows  an  astounding  catalogue,  of  which 
I  will  mention  a  few  only  as  types  : 

Hospital  Saturday  Fund  ;  Young  Men's  Friendly  Society  ;  Metropolitan  Public 
Gardens  Association  ;  College  of  Physical  Education  ;  Lads'  Drill  Association  ;  Church 
Army  ;  British  Institute  of  Social  Service  ;  Duty  and  Discipline  Movement — a  glorious 
list  for  one  man. 

To  guide  and  develop  any  one  of  these  would  be  a  substantial  work  of  itself.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  they  are  a  monument  of  benefactions  and  effort  built  by  him  to  the  honour 
and  glory  of  true  citizenship  ;  and  the  works  he  has  endowed  by  his  genius  and  gifts 
have  been  far  reaching  ;  not  only  have  they  extended  through  this  country,  but  they 
have  taken  root  and  flourished  throughout  the  Empire.  But  for  the  moment  we  are 
only  concerned  with  the  Celebration  of  Empire  Day  Movement,  which  in  1905  embraced 
6,000  schools,  besides  those  Overseas,  and  now  is  observed  by  nearly  80,000  schools. 
However,  of  this  and  other  features  I  shall  leave  him  to  speak  to  you  himself,  being 
as  it  is  one  of  his  proudest  achievements.  But  I  must  tell  you  what  was  the  corner- 
stone upon  which  this  effort  rested.  In  1905,  when,  in  furtherance  of  a  Public  Appeal 
at  Exeter  Hall,  he  reported  upon  the  celebration  of  Empire  Day  for  the  first  time  in 
the  British  Isles,  he  used  the  following  words  which  have  a  compelling  interest  for  us  : 

"  Any  effort  which  like  that  of  the  Empire  Movement  endeavours  to  instil  into  the 
minds  of  the  people  a  higher  standard  of  private  and  public  conduct,  a  more  quickened 
sense  of  the  calls  of  civic  duty,  a  fuller  understanding  of  Nelson's  famous  battle  signal — 
'  England  expects  every  man  will  do  his  duty ' — deserves  well  of  the  country,  and  should 
command  the  enthusiastic  support  of  every  right-thinking  man  or  woman.  1  he  only  hope 
i-9  in  the  education  of  the  young.  If  ever  a  higher  sense  of  public  duty  is  to  take  possession 
of  the  nation,  it  will  be  through  the  teaching  received  by  the  rising  generation  in  their 
passage  through  the  class-room  and  the  playground ;  and  it  is  such  patriotic  teaching  which  the 
Empire  Movement  endeavours  to  encourage." 

These  words  require  no  embellishment,  and  there  I  will  leave  it,  and  ask  you  to 
rink  to  the  toast  of  the  Movement  and  the  Founder,  Lord  Meath. 

The  Earl  of  Meath,  K.P.,  G.B.E.,  who  responded,  said  :  Under  ordinary  circum- 
inces  I  should  feel  overwhelmed  with  confusion  at  speaking  before  such  an  assembly 
the  present,  comprising  distinguished  men,  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  men  in 
ie  whole  Empire — men  in  the  Army,  in  the  Navy,  and  in  the  Civil  Service.  We  have 
representatives  of  our  great  self-governing  Dominions — men  and  women  who 
loroughly  know  and  understand  the  Empire — not  excluding  our  great  Indian  Empire, 
rhich  we  are  sometimes  apt  to  forget  contains  300  millions  of  people  out  of  400 
lillions  within  our  Empire.  Let  that  fact  sink  into  your  minds  and  hearts.  We 
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are  giving  freedom  in  government,  to  that  great  Dominion — thank  God.  We  are 
giving  freedom  in  government  to  every  portion  of  the  Empire  which  will  accept  it. 
I  wish  to  God  my  people  would  accept  it.  But  what  a  responsibility  rests  upon  the 
shoulders  of  every  citizen  of  this  great  Empire,  for,  as  we  all  know,  there  is  no  con- 
stitution— nothing  to  bind  it.  My  opinion  is  that  there  are  only  two  things  which 
can  bring  about  the  downfall  of  this  Empire — ignorance  and  selfishness.  Ignorance 
— because  those  who  oppose  the  union  of  hearts  must  be  ignorant  or  must  be  wicked 
men.  Ignorance  is  far  deeper  rooted  amongst  our  people  than  many  of  us  have  any 
notion  of.  After  twenty  years  of  work  in  the  direction  of  bringing  about  this  union 
of  hearts  I  need  not  make  any  apology  for  alluding  to  it.  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden  alluded 
to  some  words  of  mine  uttered  in  1905.  I  adhere  to  them  to-night.  I  could  not 
express  more  clearly  what  the  Empire  Movement  is.  Perhaps  I  might  here  say  that 
1  want  to  thank  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  and  all  connected 
with  the  Institute,  not  for  having  invited  me  here  to-night,  but  for  having  invited 
the  Empire  Movement  to  go  on  and  flourish.  It  will,  I  hope,  be  a  union  of  hearts 
between  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  the  Empire  Movement.  It  is  true  I  am  the 
founder  of  the  Empire  Movement,  but  I  am  at  this  moment  and  have  been  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  only  Deputy  Chairman.  Viscount  Peel  is  Chairman  of  our 
Council  and  he  is  now  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Government,  and  when  you 
enter  a  Government,  of  course  you  say  good-bye  to  everything  else.  Therefore,  here 
I  am  at  eighty  years  of  age  again  taking  up  the  burden,  and  I  appeal  to  Sir  Godfr 
Lagden  and  all  present  in  connection  with  the  Institute  to  give  the  helping  hs 
to  amalgamate  if  you  possibly  can,  and  carry  on  what  I  believe  a  very  essential  worl 
for  the  union  of  hearts.  It  was  in  1905  the  idea  of  thb  movement  entered  my  mind. 
I  had  been  invited  to  give  an  address  to  some  young  men  who  were  going  to  be  voters 
and  I  found  lamentable  ignorance  on  some  subjects,  especially  about  India.  I 
mention  also  that  I  was  educated  in  Germany  and  in  my  younger  days  was  a  dipl 
matist.  Since  then  I  have  been  in  Germany  a  good  deal,  and  years  ago  I  was  impres 
by  the  feeling  that  this  war  was  certainly  coming  on,  and  I  said  to  myself  I  should 
not  be  afraid  in  the  least  if  I  felt  certain  that  every  single  boy  and  young  man  in  the 
last  twenty  years  had  been  taught  all  about  the  Empire,  knew  the  advantages  of  the 
Empire  and  realised  in  his  heart  that  if  we  wanted  peace  in  the  world  we  must  preserve 
the  Empire.  That  was  what  started  me  and  I  went  about  the  country  and  round  the 
world.  I  have  been  in  nearly  every  portion  of  the  Empire  and  I  must  say  that  far 
more  enthusiasm  is  caused  by  the  Empire  Movement  Overseas  than  at  home.  I 
make  an  appeal  to  you  all.  If  you  believe  in  your  Empire  do  not  sit  at  home  quiet. 
Go  to  your  schools,  see  what  is  taught,  influence  the  Education  Committees  and  get 
the  ideas  of  our  watchwords,  "  responsibility,  duty,  sympathy,  and  self-sacrifice," 
taught  in  our  schools,  and  you  need  not  fear  for  the  future  of  the  British  Empire. 

Miss  Mollie  Halse,  South  African  Soprano,  sang  "  The  Daisy,"  a  song  specit 
written  for  the  Empire  Movement. 

In  proposing  the  health  of  the  Chairman,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Denman,  G.C.M.( 
K.C.V.O.,  attributed  to  Sir  Henry  Wilson  the  qualities  not  only  of  a  soldier,  but  of  a 
diplomatist,  and  said  that  after  his  speech  that  evening  they  also  knew  that  the  Chair- 
man had  great  oratorical  gifts.  It  was  a  speech  that  would  be  widely  read  and  quoted. 
There  was  another  great  servant  of  the  Empire,  said  Lord  Denman,  who  was  not 
present  that  evening — a  friend  of  a  great  many  of  them — he  meant  Lord  Milne  r. 
There  was  recently  published  a  dispatch  by  Lord  Milner  giving  some  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  unity  of  command  on  the  Western  front  was  obtained  towards  the 
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end  of  the  late  war.  The  inner  history  of  the  war  had  yet  to  be  written.  It  was, 
however,  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  Sir  Henry  Wilson  was  one  of  those 
great  soldiers  who  co-operated  with  Lord  Milner  in  obtaining  unity  of  command  on 
the  Western  front  in  the  critical  days  of  the  war. 

The  Chairman  :  J  have  been  asked  to  read  a  letter  which  has  just  reached  me  as 
follows  : 

To  Field-Marshal  SIR  HENRY  WILSON,  Chairman,  Royal  Colonial  Institute  Dinner  in  cele- 
bration of  Empire  Day. 

THE  EMPIRE  WORKERS'  COUNCIL.* 

This  meeting  of  London  citizens  assembled  in  Hyde  Park,  Empire  Day,  1921,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Empire  Workers'  Council,  sends  respectful  congratulations  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Meath,  founder  of  Empire  Day,  on  the  triumph  of  his  life's  work  in  initiating  and  carry- 
ing through  a  movement  which  expresses  the  great  and  growing  sense  of  kinship  and  mutual 
interest  between  the  peoples  of  the  world-wide  British  Empire. 

(Sgd.)  VICTOR  FISHER., 

Chairman. 

I  have  to  thank  Lord  Denman  for  what  he  has  said  about  me.  I  could  tell  him  quite 
lot  of  things  about  Field-Marshal  Sir  Henry  Wilson,  which  would  put  a  very  different 
jmplexion  upon  what  that  very  undistinguished  general  has  done.  But  I  will  con- 
le  myself  to  thanking  you  all  and  to  saying  this — that  we  soldiers  who  take  our 
irt,  sometimes  a  big  part,  sometimes  a  small  part,  in  the  building  of  our  Empire, 
re  not  good  at  expressing  what  we  think,  chiefly  perhaps  because  we  think  it  so  deeply, 
have  never  met  a  soldier  yet  who  did  not  love  his  Empire  up  to  the  point  of  dying 
>r  it.  I  thank  you  all  for  the  very  kind  way  in  which  you  have  drunk  my  health. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

*  Among  the  speakers  at  the  Empire  Day  gathering  in  Hyde  Park  organised  by  the 
ipire  Workers'  Council,  was  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Ward.  The  following  resolution 
s  proposed  and  carried  :  "  This  meeting  of  London  Citizens,  assembled  in  Hyde  Park  on 
Smpire  Day,  1921,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Empire  Workers'  Council,  sends  its  fraternal 
eetings  to  its  fellow-citizens  throughout  the  Empire ;  records  its  conviction  that  the 
lintenance  of  the  unity  of  the  Mother  Country  with  her  Dominions  Beyond  the  Seas  is 
e  surest  guarantee  for  the  upholding  of  world  peace ;  expresses  its  belief  that  Empire 
Jnity  is  based  essentially  on  mutual  economic  interest,  and  pledges  itself  to  work  for  the 
loser  co-operation  between  the  various  parts  of  the  Britannic  Commonwealth." 


THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  SERVICE  LEAGUE. 

-MAKSHAL  Earl  Haig,  on  his  return  from  South  Africa,  gave  an  interview  to  The 
on  the  success  of  his  mission  in  the  interests  of  ex- Service  men.    Delegates  from 
parts  of  the  Empire  met  in  Cape  Town  and  decided  to  form  the  British  Empire 
ce  League.     Lord  Haig  said  : 

think  it  is  a  very  important  thing  for  the  whole  Empire  that  all  ex-Service  men  have 
igreed  to  unite  and  form  one  great  League.  We  had  at  the  Conference  representatives  from 
»11  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  ex-Service  men  in  the  various  Dominions  had  already  united 

ito  one  body  through  several  organisations.  Before  I  went  to  South  Africa  we  were  prac- 
tically united  at  home.  Canada  alone  had  two  organisations  for  the  ex-soldier,  but  they  are 

corking  as  one  to-day.  There  have  been  many  Imperial  Conferences  in  the  past,  but  there 
is  never  been  one  of  this  sort,  brought  together,  not  for  political  purposes  or  for  commercial 

iterests,  but  simply  by  the  feeling  of  brotherhood.  It  is  unique  in  history.  The  Conference 
was  brought  about  on  the  initiative  of  the  rank  and  file.  That  is  the  wonderful  point,  and 
throughout  the  conference  there  was  not  one  discordant  note.  The  one  stable  element 
throughout  the  Empire  is  the  ex-Service  man — the  man  who  gave  his  all  and  suffered  more 
than  anyone  else,  and  who  fought  simply  for  his  country  and  for  freedom.  He  and  his 

Dmrades  are  now  determined  to  keep  together.     That  is  a  great  thing  when  one  remembers 

ic  history  of  the  French  Revolution  and  compares  that  history  with  the  rise  of  Bolshevism. 
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THE  FIFTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

THE  fifty-third  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Fellows  was  held  at  the  Edward  VII. 
Rooms,  Hotel  Victoria,  on  Wednesday,  April  27, 1921.  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G. 
(Chairman  of  the  Council),  presided.  Among  those  present  were  the  following  : 

Robert  a-Ababrelton,  W.  L.  Ainslie,  CoL  Hon.  Sir  James  Allen,  K.C.B.,  James  C.  Anderson, 
A.  H.  Ashbolt,  H.  S.  Ashton,  C.  Atchley,  C.M.G.,  I.S.O., Lieut. -CoL  Geo.  W.  Badgerow,  C.M.G., 
M.B.,  Col.  C.  H.  Beatson,  C.B.,  H.  R.  Beck,  D.  G.  Begg,  M.B.E.,  Ralph  S.  Bond,  E.  P.  Booth. 
Col.  Sir  G.  McLaren  Brown,  K.B.E.,  A.  S.  Buckle,  W.  A.  Bulkeley-Evans,  O.B.E.,  M.A.,  A.  S. 
Bull,  Ivor  B.  Burnand,  H.  D.  Carver,  B.  G.  Corney,  S.  M.  Coy,  Capt.  A.  J.  Crosby,  R.  Culver 
H.  F.  De  Little,  F.  M.  Dutton,  N.  P.  Edwards,  E.  H.  Eldridge,  H.  W.  Ely,  R.  A.  Fairclough,  R. 
Farrar,  J.  Fortuno,  John  Fox,  Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Edmund  R.  Fremantle,  G.C.B.,  C.M.G., 
W.  H.  Frizell,  R.  W.  Giblin,  H.  Gunn,  A.  C.  Guthrie,  M.B.,  C.M.,  Sir  H.  Rider  Haggard,  K.B.E., 
T.  J.  Hanley,  W.  Hayward,  M.B.E.,  Sir  Frederick  M.  Hodgson,  K.C.M.G.,  J.  F.  Hogan,  P.  H.- 
Holland, C.  Hooper,  Coleman  P.  Hyman,  Lieut.-Col.  A.  Weston  Jarvis,  C.M.G.,  M.V.O.,  Hon. 
John  G.  Jenkins,  D.  Hope  Johnston,  M.A.,  Sir  George  R.  Le  Hunte,  G.C.M.G.,  Sir  Charles  P. 
Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  D.  H.  Macartney,  Major  R.  W.  Munro  MacMillan,  V.D.,  J.  R.  Marsh, 

A.  H.  Marshall,  R.  L.  Michell,  C.M.G.,  Alexander  Michie,  Sir  James  Mills,  K.C.M.G.,  Major- 
Gen.  Hon.  Sir  Newton  J.  Moore,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  Ben.  H.  Morgan,  S.  G.  Nelson,  G.  J.  Nicholls, 
R.  D.  Noble,  E.  G.  Parker,  N.  J.  Photiades,  Capt.  F.  Southwell  Piper,  Ven.  Archdeacon  Beres- 
ford  Potter,  M.A.,  H.  T.   Pooley,   Major  H.  Hely  Pounds,  W.   F.  F.  Prins,  Col.    Wm.  T. 
Reay,  C.B.E.,  E.  R.  Ross,  E.  Salmon,  W.  H.  Saunders,  F.C.S.,  E.  T.  Scammell,  N.  C.  Sen,  O.B.E., 

B.  Seth-Smith,  Capt.  C.  Slack,  H.  Havelock  Smith,  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  L.  Stanley,  K.C.M.G., 
Gerehom  Stewart,  M.P.,  H.  H.  Boyd  Stewart,  Major  Arthur  M.  A.  Struben,  Rev.  C.  R.  Taylor, 
A.  Taylor- White,  J.  Towers,  J.  W.  Verity,  H.  B.  Warren,  Gen.  Sir  F.  Reginald  Wingate,  G.C.B., 
G.C.V.O.,  P.  F.  Wood,  C.  J.  Wray,  M.B.E.,  Lieut.-CoL  Sir  Francis  Younghusband,  K.C.S.L, 
K.C.LE.,  Sir  Harry  F.  Wilson,  K.C.M.G.,  K.B.E.  (Secretary). 

The  SECRETARY,  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting,  also 
the  minutes  of  the  last  general  meeting,  which  were  confirmed. 

The  SECRETARY  announced  that  Mr.  Alexander  Michie,  Director  of  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand,  was  elected  a  Councillor  in  succession  to  Mr.  Douglas  McLean,  who 
resigned  his  seat  on  his  return  to  New  Zealand  in  September  last.  Unfortunately  Mr. 
Michie 's  name  was  inadvertently  omitted  from  the  list  of  appointments  made  during 
the  year,  but  his  name  would  now  be  included  with  those  of  other  Councillors  requiring 
confirmation. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts,  said :  The 
year  1920,  which  promised  to  be  one  of  recovery  from  the  convulsions  of  the 
war  and  the  general  chaos  into  which  the  whole  world  was  afterwards  plunged,  has 
disappointed  our  hopes.  We  may  have  expected  too  much.  Time  has  shown  that 
the  affairs  of  the  universe  had  got  into  such  a  tangle  and  the  minds  of  all  nations  had 
become  so  unhinged  as  a  result  of  the  great  struggle,  as  to  make  the  solution  of  inter- 
national problems  and  resettlement  by  general  consent  a  task  of  unparalleled  mag- 
nitude. At  times  it  has  seemed  as  if  the  patience  of  those  nations  upon  whom  the  chief 
burden  of  restoring  order  and  security  rested  would  be  exhausted.  But  their  leaders 
have  clung  persistently  to  the  task  ;  and  though  much  remains  to  be  done  before  the 
world  is  again  at  rest,  we  must  recognise  that  their  efforts  have  not  been  entirely  in 
vain,  and  rejoice  that  unity  in  principle  continues  to  prevail  between  this  country  and 
the  Allies. 

Our  thoughts  and  sympathies  at  such  momenta  must  flow  to  the  statesmen  who 
are  engaged  in  this  absorbing  duty.  It  is  not  for  us  to  inquire  to  what  party  they 
belong,  but  to  think  only  of  the  good  of  the  State  and  be  generous-minded  to  those  who 
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are  to  the  best  of  their  ability  and  at  enormous  sacrifice  working  out  our  destiny.  We 
could  not  have  a  better  example  of  a  man  who  has  always  put  his  country  before  his 
party,  who  has  sacrificed  his  health  and  endangered  his  life  in  the  faithful  discharge  of 
great  duties,  than  that  of  an  honoured  Fellow  of  this  Institute,  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  And 
if  this  meeting  signifies  its  approval  we  should  like  to  send  him  a  suitable  message. 

The  British  Empire  has  shared  in  the  industrial  unrest  common  to  the  whole  world. 
We  are  called  by  others,  and  not  altogether  untruly,  a  nation  of  shopkeepers.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  that.  It  means  that  we  are  a  vigorous  people,  rather 
lacking  perhaps  in  imagination,  who  thrive  in  industry  and  have  the  instinct  for 
trading.  The  world  has  been  better  for  it  in  the  past  and  the  Empire  has  been  largely 
won  by  it.  Whether  we  are  holding  our  own  against  the  present  keen  competition,  or 
losing  ground,  and  the  reasons  for  it,  are  contentious  political  questions  which  cannot 
be  discussed  to-day.  The  facts  that  stand  out  clearly  are  that  our  trade  and  industry 
have  been  hampered  and  the  return  of  commercial  prosperity  delayed  by  the  unfortu- 
nate conflicts  between  Capital  and  Labour.  Both  sides  claim  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  public  opinion,  and  the  only  independent  but  almost  inarticulate  judges  of 
the  dispute  are  the  unhappy  consumers  who  are  ground  between  the  two  and  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  the  quarrel  in  the  form  of  overwhelming  taxes.  What  we  all  recog- 
nisa  as  essential  is  that  Capital  should  get  a  fair  return  :  what  we  all  wish  is  that 
Labour  should  have  a  self-respecting  wage.  But  neither  are  possible  unless  the  parties 
hold  to  mutual  agreements  and  behave  fairly  to  each  other,  both  giving  of  their  best. 
In  that  way  alone  lies  production  and  prosperity. 

It  becomes  us  therefore  as  a  responsible  Empire  body  to  contribute  to  the  best  of 
our  power,  individually  and  collectively,  in  promoting  harmony  between  the  conflicting 
forces  ;  for  without  it  we  cannot  regain  the  mercantile  ascendancy  which  is  vital  to 
our  strength.  The  Empire  needs  to  be  strong  and  healthy  because  the  League  of 
British  Nations  is  the  best  guarantee  for  the  peace  of  the  world.  At  this  juncture 
in  our  history  we  all  have  a  profound  duty,  and  that  is  to  be  constant  in  loyal  sympathy 
to  our  Royal  Patron  and  patriotic  King  for  the  anxieties  he  has  to  bear  on  behalf  of 
his  people  ;  and,  no  less  constant,  whatever  our  politics  may  be,  in  our  encouragement 
of  those  in  authority  in  this  country  and  the  Dominions  upon  whom  the  great  burden 
is  laid  of  finding  solutions  to  so  many  grave  and  complex  problems. 

I  will  now  turn  to  the  Annual  Report  which  deals  so  amply  with  the  year's  work 

that  I  only  propose  to  allude  to  some  particular  features  in  it.     I  think  we  ought  to 

first  express  our  gratification  at  the  safe  return  of  our  President,  H.R.H.  The  Duke  of 

Connaught,  after  his  arduous  journey  to  and  through  India,  where  he  carried  out  a 

lost  important  mission  with  memorable  success. 

We  have  to  deplore  the  death  of  a  great  number  amounting  to  233  Fellows  and  41 
sociates,  and  amongst  them  four  ex-Governors — Lord  Plunket,  Sir  Charles  Bruce, 

Gerard  Smith,  and  Sir  Hamilton  Goold -Adams — also  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  dis- 
iguished  alike  as  a  statesman  and  jurist.  There  has  passed  away,  too,  one  who  for 
fery  many  years  was  associated  with  the  Institute  and  gave  it  most  faithful  service 

Secretary  during  the  long  uphill  period  of  its  early  development — Mr.  O'Halloran. 
fe  have  lost  also  a  kindly  friend  and  active  helper,  one  whose  experience  and  store  of 
Dund  judgment  were  always  at  our  disposal — Mr.  Robert  Little  John,  our  late  Honorary 
Treasurer.  In  his  place  you  are  asked  to  approve  the  appointment  of  Sir  Frederick 
)utton,  who  has  been  a  pillar  of  support  during  the  very  many  years  of  his  member- 
lip  of  the  Council. 

In  the  list  of  Vice-Presidents  appointed  during  the  year  we  are  richer  for  the  names 
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of  Viscount  Novar,  late  Governor -General  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  Earl 
Buxton,  late  Governor-General  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
late  Governor-General  of  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  Lord  Sinha,  Sir  Arthur 
Stanley,  Sir  Frederick  Lugard,  and  Sir  James  Allen.  They  are  all  fresh  from  the  lands 
in  which  they  have  given  distinguished  services  and  are  most  valuable  to  us  for  the 
help,  information,  and  advice  which  their  experience  enables  them  to  give.  You 
will  be  asked  to  confirm  their  interim  appointments,  and  also  those  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Michie,  Sir  Clement  Kinloch-Cooke  and  Sir  Humphrey  Leggett  as  Councillors, 
as  well  as  to  re-elect  the  retiring  Vice-Presidents.  The  report  of  the  scrutineers 
will  be  laid  before  you  giving  the  result  of  the  elections  to  the  Council. 

A  statement  on  the  accounts  will  be  made  to  you  by  Mr.  Bull,  who  is  kindly 
acting  as  Honorary  Treasurer  during  the  regrettable  absence  of  Sir  Frederick  Button 
through  illness.  You  will  see  that  the  voluntary  levy  for  1920  realised  about  £1,750. 
Although  only  subscribed  to  by  1,502  Fellows,  or  just  under  10  per  cent,  of  our  member- 
ship, it  has  proved  of  great  financial  help  to  us  and,  together  with  the  final  levy  for 
1921,  will  probably  serve  to  wipe  out  the  existing  deficit.  Nevertheless,  we  shall  not 
be  relieved  of  financial  anxieties  so  long  as  the  high  cost  of  maintenance  and  taxation 
continues. 

At  a  Special  General  Meeting  held  on  December  17,  1920,  proposals  to  alter  the 
rules  and  increase  the  rates  of  subscription  for  new  members  were  unanimously 
adopted.  This  course  was  forced  upon  us  by  the  excessive  cost  of  upkeep  which  our 
income  during  the  last  year  or  two  had  been  insufficient  to  meet.  It  was  not  possible 
by  our  rules  to  make  the  alteration  apply  to  existing  membership  and  you  will  be 
asked  to-day  to  approve  new  rules  for  that  purpose.  I  can  only  say  that  to  continue 
at  the  old  rates  would  lead  us  to  insolvency,  and  I  hope  the  members  of  our  Branches 
in  this  country  and  Overseas  will  appreciate  our  difficulties  and  not  weaken  in  support 
of  the  cause  we  stand  for. 

The  total  membership  at  December  31  was  15,164,  and  new  elections  for  the  year 
numbered  1,954,  compared  with  2,044  in  1919.  The  net  increase  on  the  year  was, 
however,  only  459,  which  was  considerably  below  the  average.  It  was  due  partly  to 
deaths,  but  mostly  to  resignations,  defaulters,  and  those  who  declined  to  take  up 
election,  which  numbered  in  all  1,495.  Of  the  resignations,  I  may  say  that  some  came 
from  those  whose  visions  of  Empire  faded  at  the  prospect  of  a  slight  increase  to  the 
small  subscription  ;  on  the  other  hand,  many  came  from  those  whose  hearts  are  with 
us  but  are  suffering  from  the  stress  of  the  times.  The  Council  have  decided  to  resume 
again  the  allocation  of  a  percentage  of  entrance  fees  and  life  subscriptions  to  Capital 
Account  which  was  suspended  for  a  time  during  the  financial  pressure.  I  should  like 
to  assure  the  Fellows  that  the  utmost  care  is  taken  to  limit  and  control  expenditure 
and  to  economise  in  all  possible  ways.  If  each  Fellow  would  make  it  his  business  to 
recruit  at  least  one  new  member  annually  our  anxieties  would  be  lightened  and  our 
position  what  it  ought  to  be. 

In  regard  to  the  New  Premises  and  Jubilee  Fund,  which  amounted  to  £45,862  at  date 
of  report,  our  first  appeal  has  now  run  its  course  and  the  list  of  subscriptions  now 
coming  in  monthly  is  very  small.  The  question  of  making  a  second  and  more  general 
appeal  was  suspended  during  the  consideration  of  amalgamation  schemes  when  dupli- 
cation of  appeals  was  found  undesirable  ;  also,  we  were  advised  that  during  financial 
depression  throughout  the  Empire  it  was  best  to  leave  it.  But  plans  are  in  hand  for  a 
renewed  effort  to  be  made  at  a  suitable  moment,  though  that  moment  is  hard  to  find. 
No  great  response  has  been  made  in  this  country  or  any  other  part  of  the  Empire  to 
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the  magnificent  lead  of  £25,000  by  Mr.  Hugh  Denison.  But  we  are  hopeful  that  there 
may  yet  be  some  such  responses  and  that  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  groups 
within  them,  may  be  induced  to  contribute,  so  that  the  new  edifice  may  be  not  only  a 
home  and  centre  of  Empire  activity,  but  one  of  historic  interest  of  which  all  will  be 
proud. 

The  number  of  subscribers  to  the  fund  up  to  December  1920  was  807.  Compared 
with  our  membership  this  is  disappointing,  the  percentage  being  just  over  5  per  cent. 
But  a  first  appeal  very  often  fails  to  penetrate  deeply.  Personally  I  believe  that  in 
the  end  although  we  may  get  outside  support,  and  certainly  ought  to,  the  great 
aggregate  will  be  made  up  of  small  gifts  by  the  Fellows  themselves  who  will  feel  the 
greater  satisfaction  that  it  is  largely  their  own  achievement.  And  I  would  like  here 
to  express  to  all  Fellows  the  hope  that,  though  they  have  given  one  donation,  they 
should  not  be  content  with  that,  but  give  annually  such  sums  as  they  can  afford  until 
the  aim  has  been  accomplished.  In  that  way  only  can  we  get  ahead  and  establish  a 
growing  fund.  In  order  to  put  my  suggestion  into  practice  I  have  got  three  others 
to  join  me  in  promising  an  annual  subscription.  The  fact  is  we  are  badly  in  want  of 
at  least  £10,000  before  June  30  to  repay  instalments  of  loans  due  for  purchase  of  sites. 

I  referred  previously  to  schemes  for  amalgamation  by  which  I  mean  particularly 
the  negotiations  carried  on  for  a  considerable  time  between  ourselves  and  the  Over- 
Seas  Club.  Our  relations  with  the  Over-Seas  Club  were  friendly  but  openly  competi- 
tive. We  had  practically  the  same  aims,  were  appealing  to  the  same  audience  for  funds 
and  membership  and  covering  an  identical  field  of  labour.  Some  kind  of  fusion  or  con- 
federation seemed  obviously  to  be  desired.  The  scheme  failed  for  reasons  set  forth  in 
announcements  already  made  in  the  Journal.  I  do  not  regret  that  an  honest  effort 
was  made.  Neither  do  I  despair  of  the  time  when  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  will 
gather  under  its  roof  for  co-operative  purposes  some  of  the  kindred  societies  who  are 
working  for  United  Empire.  As  time  passes  the  importance  of  unity  of  effort  will,  I 
believe,  be  forced  upon  us  and  other  societies. 

KChe  list  of  our  Sessional  Meetings  makes  an  excellent  show  of  distinguished  lee- 
rs and  subjects  of  Imperial  concern.  We  have  been  able  to  resume  the  enter- 
tainment at  luncheon  of  distinguished  Governors  and  Statesmen  going  to  and  returning 
from  the  Dominions.  In  this  respect  we  have  made  a  new  departure  by  the  admission 
of  ladies  who  have  lent  grace  to  the  occasions  as  well  as  popularity.  Our  declared 
policy  is  to  admit  ladies  to  full  Fellowship  when  our  building  is  adequate  to  it.  Mean- 
while, their  association  with  the  Institute  in  any  way  is  a  source  of  strength,  for  they 
inspire  men  to  become  members  and  quicken  their  active  interest  in  the  work.  Of  the 
Library,  which  continues  to  grow  and  to  be  well  administered  ;  of  UNITED  EMPIRE 
as  a  journal  which,  costly  as  it  unavoidably  is  to  produce,  maintains  its  high  standard 
as  a  record  of  history  and  contemporary  thought ;  and  of  many  other  subjects  so  fully 
dealt  with  in  the  report  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  add  anything  further. 
To  the  various  Committees  who  are  entrusted  with  executive  work  we  are  much  in- 
debted ;  their  labours  are  set  forth  in  the  report.  The  Organisation  Sub-Committee, 
under  Sir  Frederick  Dutton,  was  responsible  for  a  campaign  in  the  City  of  London  where 
our  membership  is  sadly  deficient.  As  a  result  of  that  campaign  we  have  elected  250 
w  Fellows,  and  this  good  beginning  is  to  be  followed  up. 

The  provincial  Branches  in  this  country,  with  the  exception  of  Bristol,  which  con- 
.ues  its  high  level  of  efficiency  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Thomas  Lennard,  and 
Bournemouth  under  Sir  Daniel  Morris,  have  not  grown  to  the  extent  we  had  hoped. 

Kiy  seem  not  to  have  found,  if  I  may  say  so,  that  strong  and  active  policy  which 
,. 
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counts  so  much  for  success,  nor  that  material  support  which  is  essential  over  and  above 
the  subscriptions  of  members.  The  ideal  is  that  Branches  should  have  homes  of  their 
own  and  reflect  the  position  and  activities  of  the  Parent  Institute.  This  ideal  can  only 
be  reached  when  public-spirited  people  realise  what  an  opportunity  they  have  to 
provide  and  endow  local  habitations  for  the  discussion  of  Empire  affairs  and  enter 
tainment  of  visitors  from  Overseas.  Our  intense  anxiety  for  the  success  of  Branches 
is  my  warrant  for  confessing  that  too  much  help  is  sometimes  expected  from  the  Parent 
Institute,  which  is  heartily  willing,  but  unable  to  do  much,  and  that  there  is  room  for 
more  enterprise  in  making  them  worthy  and  self-supporting  offshoots. 

The  paragraph  of  the  report  regarding  the  Imperial  Studies  Committee  points  to 
a  monument  of  splendid  work,  due  to  the  leadership  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  and  shows 
how  effectively  the  history  of  the  Empire  and  all  it  stands  for  is  being  brought  home 
schools  and  universities  of  all  descriptions,  and  how  the  enthusiasm  both  of  teachers 
and  children  is  being  cultivated.  The  House  and  Social  Committee  organised  a  seric 
of  interesting  meetings  for  discussion  on  a  wide  range  of  Imperial  subjects.  They 
were  well  attended  and  afforded  the  opportunity  of  interchanging  cordial  greeting 
with  Overseas  visitors.  Out  of  their  work  has  also  grown  the  Empire  Social  Circle 
which  meets  once  a  month  at  the  Institute,  and  has,  under  the  chairmanship  of  our 
good  friend,  Mr.  Jenkins,  produced  some  excellent  discussions  in  which  well-known 
men  from  the  Dominions  have  addressed  the  members.  The  Council  welcomes  these 
developments  of  our  activities  and  realises  their  value. 

The  Institute  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  served  by  a  loyal  and  efficient  staff  who, 
as  the  additional  work  of  increased  membership  and  new  activities  fall  upon  the 
shoulder  the  burden  in  an  admirable  manner  deserving  our  warm  appreciation. 

A  calamity  is  about  to  fall  upon  us  by  the  impending  retirement  during  the  ci 
year  of  Sir  Harry  Wilson  from  the  secretaryship,  notice  of  which  was  given  us  nearly 
two  years  ago.  Sir  Harry  Wilson  only  undertook  the  duties  for  a  limited  period  at 
the  request  of  Lord  Grey  in  1915.  Since  that  time  he  has  served  the  Institute  in 
most  self-sacrificing  manner,  bringing  a  personality,  knowledge,  and  experience  which 
few,  if  any,  could  have  equalled  for  the  purpose.  I  cannot  in  a  sentence  express  ade 
quately  the  value  of  his  services  which  have  contributed  so  largely  to  the  progre 
gained  during  his  time  of  office.  I  desire  to  state  whole-heartedly  for  myself,  after 
long  and  happy  association,  and  for  the  Council,  how  deeply  grateful  we  are  to  him  for 
all  he  has  done  to  uphold  the  character  of  the  Institute,  to  further  the  cause  for  wl 
it  stands,  and  to  promote  its  efficiency.  And  I  believe  the  Fellows  will  join  me  in  tl 
tribute  and  the  declaration  that  he  has  won  the  respect  and  affection  of  us  all.  Tl 
Council,  under  authority  vested  in  them,  have  made  provisional  arrangements  to 
the  vacancy. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  am  not  good  at  prophesying  what  we 
going  to  do  in  the  future.  I  prefer  to  lead  you  through  the  report  which  shows 
good  record  in  one  of  the  series  of  difficult  years.  We  are  still  laying  the  foundations 
of  a  structure  which  will  be  a  noble  one  in  time  to  come  when  other  generations  have 
improved  and  enlarged  it.  We  are  making  progress  and  we  share  the  impatience  of 
those  who  would  like  to  go  faster.  But  it  is  satisfactory  that  we  are  moving  forward 
and  that  our  name  as  a  leading  Institution  of  Empire  workers  stands  very  high  in  this 
country  and  Overseas. 

Mr.  ABTHUB  S.  BULL,  who  was  asked  to  make  a  brief  financial  statement,  expressed 
his  personal  regret  at  the  illness  of  Sir  Frederick  Button.  It  was  all  the  more  to  be 
regretted  inasmuch  as  the  Institute  lost,  for  the  present,  the  great  advantage  of  hia 
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valuable  experience  and  of  his  skilful  guidance  in  financial  matters.  Happily  the 
accounts  called  for  no  apologies.  They  indicated  the  continued  progress  of  the  Insti- 
tute and  a  marked  improvement  over  those  for  the  previous  year,  in  spite  of  the  diffi- 
cult times  through  which  we  had  passed  during  the  period  under  review.  The  balance 
sheet  now  distinguished  clearly  between  what  must  be  termed  the  Old  Premises  account 
and  the  New  Premises  Fund.  The  former  included  No.  18,  the  present  home,  and 
the  Hove  premises  representing  a  capital  sum  of  £60,753  ;  the  latter  Craven  Street, 
No.  17,  Northumberland  Avenue,  and  Avenue  House,  representing  £118,114 — a  total 
of,  say,  £180,000.  In  respect  of  this  the  Institute  owed  £80,000 ;  showing  a  margin 
over  and  above  liability  of  £100,000. 

Turning  to  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Account  there  was  a  slight  drop  of  50 
in  new  members,  but  a  net  increase  of  459  as  compared  with  1919  ;  subscriptions 
showed  an  increase  of  £1,807,  and  there  was  an  increase  in  revenue  over  1919  of  £3,375, 
or  of  £1,720  if  the  voluntary  levy  was  not  taken  into  account. 

As  against  this,  expenditure  had  increased  by  £910,  which  still  left  a  net  increase 
over  1919  of  £2,465,  and  was  a  very  creditable  result. 

The  following  increases  in  certain  items  of  expenditure  showed  what  had  to  be 
budgeted  for  :  rates,  taxes,  insurance,  and  repairs,  £520  ;  the  Journal,  printing, 
paper,  and  postages,  £890.  Rates  and  taxes  alone  have  risen  from  £994  in  1913  to 
£1,931  in  1920 — that  is,  by  94  per  cent.  With  regard  to  the  Journal  the  cost  was 
nearly  5s.  9d.  per  head  on  a  membership  of  15,164,  and  he  believed  that  if  all  clerical 
assistance  could  be  debited  to  the  account  the  cost  per  head  would  be  found  to  be 
appreciably  higher. 

The  New  Premises  Fund  and  Special  Appeal  Fund  accounts  were  perhaps  suffici- 
ently clear  without  comment,  and  the  accounts  of  the  Branches  were  submitted  by 
their  officers.  The  accounts,  he  added,  were  Sir  Frederick  Dutton's  and  the  conduct 
of  financial  affairs  had  been  in  his  able  hands.  He  thought  they  could  congratulate 
him  as  well  as  themselves  on  the  result. 

Major-General  the  Hon.  Sir  NEWTON  MOORE,  M.P.,  in  seconding  the  motion,  ex- 
sed  his  gratitude  to  the  Members  of  the  Council  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
)ked  after  the  interests  of  the  Institute  during  the  past  twelve  months.     As  one  who 
originally  an  Overseas  member  he  wished,  also,  to  take  the  opportunity  of  ten- 
ig  his  thanks  for  the  many  courtesies  extended  by  the  Institute  to  his  Overseas 
ethren  when  they  came  to  this  country.     He  noted  with  satisfaction  that  sixty 
lodes  scholars  from  the  Overseas  Dominions  had  been  made  honorary  Fellows  during 
icir  residence  at  Oxford.     He  could  assure  the  Institute,  also,  that  the  Overseas 
>minions  appreciated  another  branch  of  the  work  with  which  he  was  associated, 
referred  to  the  R.C.I.  Masonic  Lodges.     Masons  who  had  come  to  this  country 
had  there  found  a  masonic  home  from  home  and  were  grateful  for  the  hospitalities 
^tended  to  them.     It  was  his  privilege  about  ten  years  ago,  he  remarked,  to  advocate 
isiness  luncheons  at  which  speeches  restricted  to  twenty-five  minutes  were  delivered 
prominent  speakers.     He  hoped  to  see  these  functions  resumed  in  the  near  future, 
believing  that  they  serve  a  very  useful  purpose,  particularly  for  those  who  had  not  the 
ie  to  attend  more  formal  gatherings. 

He  reminded  the  meeting  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  Prime  Ministers  of 
ie  various  Dominons  would  be  assembled  as  an  Imperial  Cabinet  under  the  Presidency 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom.     Undoubtedly  the  Dominions  had 
lined  an  advanced  status  as  a  result  of  the  war.     Although  the  links  which  bound 
3m  to  the  Mother  Country  were  of  the  loosest  character,  yet,  when  war  was  declared, 
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the  question  was  not  what  the  various  Dominions  had  to  do,  but  how  much  they 
could  do.  They  were  responsible  for  sending  considerably  over  1,000,000  of  their  sons 
to  take  part  in  the  world-wide  battle.  They  did  that  without  any  previous  arrange- 
ment. They  were  still  prepared  to  do  their  share  provided  they  had  the  opportunity 
of  discussing  the  inter-Imperial  problems  which  must  continually  arise.  It  must  be 
apparent  that  the  various  Dominions  wanted  to  know  before  their  Prime  Ministers 
came  here  what  they  were  going  to  commit  themselves  to,  for  we  had  had  too  much  of 
Cabinets  making  arrangements  and  afterwards  coming  to  Parliament  for  ratification. 
After  all,  they  were  the  most  democratic  communities  in  the  world.  That  was  the 
source  of  their  strength.  The  greater  freedom,  the  greater  loyalty.  As  regarded 
Australia,  one  of  the  most  important  matters  would  be  naval  policy  in  the  Pacific. 
Australia  had  adopted  a  White  Australia  policy,  a  policy  which  had  met  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  criticism, "  but  let  me  assure  you,"  he  said, "  they  have  made  up 
their  minds  on  that  policy,  so  it  might  as  well  be  accepted."  In  his  opinion  this  policy 
would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  renewal  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  Treaty,  or  with  the 
desire  which  existed  at  present  in  Australia  for  closer  reciprocity  with  America.  Those 
who  were  in  Australia  some  twelve  years  ago  remembered  how  the  American  Fleet  was 
welcomed  when  that  great  statesman  and  friend  of  Britain,  Mi.  Roosevelt,  decided  on 
sending  the  Fleet  on  a  world- wide  tour,  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  so  far  as  the 
Pacific  was  concerned,  America,  equally  with  Australia,  had  a  desire  to  preserve  that 
region  for  the  white  nations  of  the  world.  He  desired  to  associate  himself  with 
what  had  fallen  from  the  chair  in  regard  to  Mr.  Bonar  Law  who,  as  a  man,  endeared 
himself  not  only  to  members  of  the  Institute,  but  to  everyone  with  whom  he  was 
politically  associated. 

Mr.  GERSHOM  STEWART,  M.P.,  speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who,  for 
many  years,  had  lived  in  the  Far  East,  said  he  was  pleased  to  hear  that  Australia 
favoured  a  renewal  of  the  Japanese  Alliance,  for  he  thought  that  under  proper  con- 
ditions we  had  to  keep  our  end  up  in  the  Pacific,  and  he  thought  it  well  for  the  Institute 
to  support  a  renewal  of  the  Alliance  under  such  conditions  as  the  Government  saw  fit 
to  arrange.  It  was  to  be  noted  from  the  point  of  view  of  Colonial  expansion  that  most 
of  what  we  had  got  out  of  Germany,  so  far,  had  been  gobbled  up  by  our  healthy 
children,  the  Dominions.  But  this  country  had  got  a  rather  good  property  in  German 
East  Africa,  and  he  would  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  members  of  the  Institute 
that  as  the  development  of  our  Crown  Colonies  would  be  very  necessary  for  us  in  order 
to  improve  the  financial  position  of  our  nation  they  should  endeavour  to  get  currency 
questions  in  those  Colonies  properly  looked  after.  In  the  West  African  Colonies  the 
imposition  of  new  and  inferior  nickel  money  had  caused  a  sense  of  ill-usage  and  in- 
justice which  he  thought  was  very  much  to  be  deplored.  There  were  certain  members 
of  Parliament  who  were  agitating  in  this  matter,  and  they  would  feel  their  hands  very 
much  strengthened  if  they  had  the  support  of  the  Institute.  Turning  to  the  report, 
which  he  read  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  Mr.  Stewart  referred  to  the  advantages 
of  the  Institute  as  a  club  for  Overseas  members  coming  to  this  country.  The  position 
of  the  Institute  he  considered  a  very  strong  one.  He  hoped,  as  a  result  of  Major 
Boose's  tour,  the  Institute  would  obtain  a  considerable  accession  of  members.  He 
had  heard,  with  some  sadness,  the  announcement  of  the  contemplated  retirement  of 
Sir  Harry  Wilson  and  felt  sure  all  the  members  would  wish  him  long  life  and  happiness. 

Mr.  W.  H.  SAUNDERS  (Liverpool),  who  stated  that  he  had  just  returned  from  a 
tour  round  the  world,  referred  to  the  Yellow  Peril  and  questioned  the  policy  of  re- 
newing the  Alliance  with  Japan — a  subject  which  the  Chairman  ruled  was  not  germane 
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to  the  present  occasion.  Mr.  Saunders  added  that  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
cordial  feeling  towards  this  country  in  Canada  and  Australia,  and  said  that  in  quarters 
with  which  he  had  experience  the  work  done  by  the  Institute  was  greatly  appreciated. 
Captain  SLACK  spoke  of  UNITED  EMPIRE  as  being  well-conducted  and  said  he  had 
read  every  word  of  it.  He  pleaded  that  the  journal  should  be  restored  to  its  old  size 
with  additional  features  in  the  way  of  maps  and  illustrations.  He  believed  that 
Overseas  members  would  be  willing  to  accede  to  an  increased  subscription. 

In  reply  to  a  question  put  by  Mr.  D.  Hope  Johnston,  the  Chairman  stated  that  the 
Annual  Eeport  was  drawn  up  and  submitted  to  the  Council.  It  was  discussed  for 
some  time  and  referred  for  completion  to  a  Committee  consisting  of  the  Chairman, 
Sir  Charles  Lucas,  and  Sir  Harry  Wilson.  The  Council  were  afterwards  informed  that 
this  Committee  had  done  its  work  and  the  report  was  agreed  to.  It  was  undoubtedly 
therefore  the  work  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  HOPE  JOHNSTON  suggested  that  in  future  no  distinction  should  be  drawn  in 
the  notices  between  Councillors  nominated  by  the  Council  and  those  nominated  by  the 
Fellows.  On  the  subject  of  the  proposed  amalgamation  he  held  that  the  Council  ought 
to  have  taken  more  pains  to  get  into  touch  with  the  real  feelings  of  the  Fellows,  and 
said  that  had  that  been  done  they  would  have  found  that  feeling  was  opposed  to  the 
project  and  a  good  deal  of  time  would  have  been  saved.  He  noted  that  the  efforts 
made  to  increase  the  membership  in  the  City  of  London  had  so  far  resulted  in  the 
election  of  only  250  Fellows,  and  he  urged  that  they  ought  to  be  able  to  get  at  least 
1,000  new  Resident  Fellows  every  year  by  well-organised  effort  among  the  banks, 
insurance  and  shipping  offices,  and  other  institutions.  He  considered  that  the  post  of 
Secretary,  which  was  unfortunately  about  to  be  vacated,  ought  to  have  been  advertised 
and  thrown  open  to  competition.  He  understood  the  gentleman  holding  the  temporary 
appointment  had  been  connected  with  India.  In  his  opinion  the  new  Secretary, 
whoever  he  was,  ought  to  have  some  personal  experience  of  at  least  two  or  three  of  the 
Dominions,  and  that  the  salary  should  be  at  least  £2,000  a  year. 

Mr.  D.  H.  MACARTNEY,  on  the  other  hand,  welcomed  the  hint  that  the  new  Sec- 
retary had  had  relations  with  India,  believing  that  such  a  connection  would  be  to  the 
advantage  not  only  of  India  but  of  the  Institute.  In  regard  to  the  Empire  Migration 
Committee  he  suggested  they  should  take  into  consideration  the  question  of  encour- 
aging the  emigration  of  children  now  maintained  in  our  Poor  Law  Institutions.  It 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  taxpayer,  as  well  as  for  the  children  themselves  and  for 
the  Empire  as  a  whole.  Personally,  he  wished  to  express  his  deep  regret  at  the  re- 

:ment  of  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  whose  charming  personality  would  be  very  much  missed, 
,nd  whose  devotion  to  the  work  of  the  Institute  and  to  the  cause  of  the  Empire  was  so 
greatly  appreciated. 

Mr.  E.  P.  BOOTH  (Hon.  Secretary  Birmingham  Branch)  hoped  that  because  they 
not  yet  succeeded  in  some  cases  in  obtaining  premises,  those  belonging  to  Branches 
the  Institute  in  the  provinces  were  not  thought  less  patriotic  than  others.     In  Bir- 

gham,  and  other  industrial  centres,  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  decent  premises 
d  of  running  the  Branches  well  with  anything  like  the  present  subscription  were 
almost  insuperable.     When  rents  were  lower  and  things  had  improved  they  might  be 
ble  to  do  better. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  moved  a  resolution  confirming  the  following  appointments  made  by 

Council  during  the  past  year  in  accordance  with  Rule  26,  which  was  seconded  by 
,1  Sir'E.  Fremantle  and  carried  : 


me 

tire 
and 
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As  Vice-Presidents  :  H.H.  The  Sultan  of  Perak,  K.C.M.G. ;  Earl  Buxton,  G.C.M.G. ; 
Earl  of  Liverpool,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.B.E. ;  Viscount  Novar,  G.C.M.G. ;  Lord  Sinha  ; 
Hon.  Sir  Arthur  L.  Stanley,  K.C.M.G. ;  Right  Hon.  Sir  Frederick  Lugard,  G.C.M.G., 
C.B.,  D.S.O.  ;  Col.  Hon.  Sir  James  Allen,  K.C.B. 

As  Councillors  :  Sir  Clement  Kinloch  Cooke,  K.B.E.,  M.P.  ;  Major  Sir  Humphrey 
Leggett,  D.S.O. ;  Alexander  Michie,  Esq. ;  and  Ivor  B.  Burnand,  Esq.,  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  Sussex  Branch  upon  the  Council. 

The  Chairman  then  moved,  and  Sir  James  Mills  seconded,  a  motion  submitting  the 
names  of  the  following  gentlemen  nominated  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  offices  of 
Hon.  Treasurer  and  Vice-Presidents  and  they  were  duly  confirmed  : 

Honorary  Treasurer :  Sir  Frederick  Button. 

Vice-Presidents :  Lord  Carmichael,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.M.G.;  Hon. 
John  A.  Cockburn,  K.C.M.G.,  M.D., ;  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O. ; 
Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Edmund  R.  Fremantle,  G.C.B.,  C.M.G. ;  Viscount  Gladstone, 
G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.B.E.  ;  Sir  H.  Rider  Haggard,  K.B.E. ;  Viscount  Harcourt ; 
Lieut.-General  Sir  Edward  T.  H.  Hutton,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. ;  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden, 
K.C.M.G.  ;  Lord  Lovat,  K.T.,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.V.O.,  C.B.,  D.S.O.  ;  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough,  K.G.  ;  Viscount  Milner,  K.G.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.  ;  Earl  of  Rosebery,  K.G., 
K.T.  ;  Earl  of  Selborne,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G.  ;  Sir  Arthur  E.  Shipley,  G.B.E.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. ; 
Hon.  Sir  Jo*iah  H.  Symon,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C. ;  Sir  Herbert  Warren,  K.C.V.O. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  result  of  the  ballot  for  the  election  of  two  coun- 
cillors as  follows  : 

General  Sir  Reginald  Wingate.  G.C.B.,  G.C.V.O.,  G.B.E., 

K.C.M.G.,  D.S.O 646  Votes 

Sir  Lawrence  A.  Wallace,  K.B.E.,  C.M.G.          .         .  458      „ 

Mr.  Douglas  Hope  Johnston,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  F.R.G.S.           289      „ 
Mr.  Herbert  Wm.  Ely 105      „ 

Mr.  R.  S.  BOND  moved  the  adoption  of  the  following  New  Rules,  notice  of  which 
had  already  been  given,  and  briefly  explained  their  purpose  : 

By  cancelling  as  from  January  1,  1922,  Rules  15,  16a,  166,  and  16,  and  by 
stituting,  as  from  that  date,  the  following  Rule  : 

No.  15. — ENTRANCE  FEES  AND  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
The  following  payments  shall  be  required  from  Resident  and  Non-Resident  Fellows  : 
(1)  Resident  Fellows : 

(a)  Entrance  Fee  on  election        .         «         .         .         .     Three  Guineas, 
or  if  residing  over  fifty  miles  from  Charing  Cross        One  Guinea. 

(6)  Annual  Subscription      ......     Three  Guineas 

but  so  that  the  subscription  of  any  Resident  Fellow  elected  after  the  first 
Council  Meeting  held  in  October  in  any  year  shall  cover  the  whole  of  the 
calendar  year  next  ensuing,  and  further  that  any  Resident  Fellow  elected 
from  July  1  to  the  first  Council  Meeting  in  October  in  any  year  shall 
be  required  to  pay  only  half  the  annual  subscription  for  the  period  up  to 
and  including  December  31  next  ensuing. 

(c)  Provided  always  that  a  Resident  Fellow  may  compound  for  his  annual  sub- 
scription at  his  entrance  by  a  payment  of  Thirty  Guineas,  or  at  any  subse- 
quent period  if  his  subscriptions  are  not  in  arrear,  on  the  following  basis  : 
After  the  payment  of  five  or  more  annual  subscriptions  in  full,  Twenty- 
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seven  Guineas  ;  after  the  payment  of  ten  or  more  annual  subscriptions 
in  full,  Twenty-five  Guineas  ;  after  the  payment  of  fifteen  or  more  annual 
subscriptions  in  full,  Twenty-two  Guineas ;  and  after  the  payment  of 
twenty  or  more  annual  subscriptions  in  full,  Nineteen  Guineas. 

For  the  purpose  of  compounding  under  this  Rule,  payment  by  a 
Resident  Fellow  elected  before  January  1,  1922,  of  the  full  annual 
subscription  or  subscriptions  required  under  the  Rules  previously  in  force 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  payment  in  full  for  the  period  during  which  those 
Rules  were  applicable. 

(2)  Non-Resident  Fellows  : 

(a)  Entrance  Fee  on  election          ....     One  Guinea. 

(b)  Annual  Subscription         .....     One-and-a-half  Guineas 

but  so  that  the  subscription  of  any  Non-Resident  Fellow  elected  after  the 
first  Council  Meeting  held  in  October  in  any  year  shall  cover  the  whole  of 
the  calendar  year  next  ensuing,  and  further  that  any  Non-Resident 
Fellow  elected  from  July  1  to  the  first  Council  Meeting  in  October  in 
any  year  shall  be  required  to  pay  only  half  the  annual  subscription  for 
the  period  up  to  and  including  December  31  next  ensuing. 

(c)  Provided  always  that  a  Non-Resident  Fellow  may  compound  for  his  annual 

subscription  at  his  entrance  by  the  payment  of  Fifteen  Guineas,  or  at  any 
subsequent  period,  if  his  subscriptions  are  not  in  arrear,  on  the  following 
basis  :  After  the  payment  of  five  or  more  annual  subscriptions  in  full, 
Thirteen  Guineas  ;  after  the  payment  of  ten  or  more  annual  subscriptions 
in  full,  Twelve  Guineas  ;  after  the  payment  of  fifteen  or  more  annual 
subscriptions  in  full,  Eleven  Guineas  ;  and  after  the  payment  of  twenty 
or  more  annual  subscriptions  in  full,  Ten  Guineas. 

For  the  purpose  of  compounding  under  this  Rule,  payment  by  a  Non- 
Resident  Fellow  elected  before  January  1,  1922,  of  the  full  annual 
subscription  or  subscriptions  required  under  the  Rules  previously  in 
force  shall  be  deemed  to  be  payment  in  full  for  the  period  during  which 
those  Rules  were  applicable. 

Any  Non-Resident  Fellow  who  shall  become  a  Resident  Fellow  and 
wishes  to  compound  may  do  so  under  the  terms  of  sub-section  1  (c)  of  this 
Rule  ;  but  if  he  shall  have  already  compounded  as  a  Non-Resident 
Fellow  he  shall  be  allowed  to  deduct  the  sum  then  paid  for  compounding. 

No.  16. 

By  re-numbering  Rule  16c  as  Rule  16,  and  by  omitting  in  line  1  from  the  words  "  in 

ehich  "  down  to  and  including  the  word  "  recognised  "  in  line  2,  and  by  omitting  from 

"     words  "  and  who  "  in  line  3  down  to  and  including  the  word  "  Branch  "  in  line  4. 

By  cancelling  as  from  January  1,  1922,  Rules  72  and  72a,  and  by  substituting 

i  from  that  date  the  following  Rule  : . 

No.  72. 

Every  associate  shall  on  election  and  at  every  succeeding  January  1  pay  One-and- 

i-Half  Guineas  annual  subscription  for  the  current  year  ending  on  December  31 

3xt  ensuing,  but  so  that  the  subscription  of  an  Associate  elected  after  the  first  Council 

[eeting  held  in  October  in  any  year  shall  cover  the  whole  of  the  calendar  year  next 

-suing  ;   and  further  that  any  Associate  elected  from  July  1  to  the  first  Council 
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Meeting  in  October  in  any  year  shall  be  required  to  pay  only  half  the  annual  sub 
scription  for  the  period  up  to  and  including  December  31  next  ensuing. 

Any  Associate  may  compound  for  his  or  her  annual  subscription  at  entrance  by  the 
payment  of  Fifteen  Guineas,  or  at  any  subsequent  period,  if  his  or  her  subscriptions  are 
not  in  arrear,  on  the  following  basis  :  After  the  payment  of  five  or  more  annual  sub- 
scriptions in  full,  Thirteen  Guineas ;  after  the  payment  of  ten  or  more  annual 
subscriptions  in  full,  Twelve  Guineas  ;  after  the  payment  of  fifteen  or  more  annual 
subscriptions  in  full,  Eleven  Guineas ;  and  after  the  payment  of  twenty  or  more 
annual  subscriptions  in  full,  Ten  Guineas. 

For  the  purpose  of  compounding  under  this  Rule,  payment  by  an  Associate  elected 
before  January  1,  1922,  of  the  full  annual  subscription  or  subscriptions  required 
under  the  Rules  previously  in  force  shall  be  deemed  to  be  payment  in  full  for  the 
period  during  which  those  Rules  were  applicable. 

Every  male  Associate  elected  as  aforesaid  after  a  payment  of  three  annual  sub- 
scriptions as  an  Associate  shall  be  eligible  for  election  as  a  Resident  Fellow  without  the 
payment  of  an  entrance  fee. 

NEW  RULE,  No.  78. 
The  Council  shall  have  power  to  establish  Branches  in  any  localities  in  the  United 
Kingdom  or  Overseas  where  it  seems  to  them  desirable,  and  to  make  Regulations  for 
the  formation  and  approve  Rules  for  the  conduct  of  such  Branches. 

These  rules,  he  said,  were  recommended  by  the  Council  after  careful  consideration  of 
the  financial  position  and  needs  of  the  Institute.  It  was  well  known  how,  during  the 
war  and  since,  expenses  generally  had  increased  and  the  Institute  had  suffered  just  in 
the  same  way  as  other  institutions  and  societies.  He  said  that  this  year  again  the 
Council  were  relying  to  some  extent  upon  a  voluntary  levy,  and  about  £1,100  had  been 
received  up  to  date,  which  sum  they  hoped  would  be  considerably  increased  ;  but  they 
could  not  go  on  relying  upon  these  levies  which  represented  unsound  finance  and  the 
results  of  which  were  uncertain  and  their  incidence  unfair.  If  the  Institute  was  to 
continue  to  flourish,  something  must  be  done  to  put  the  finances  on  a  stronger  basis. 
In  increasing  the  subscriptions  as  proposed,  they  were  really  only  following  the 
example  of  all  other  institutions.  The  accession  of  funds  would,  he  hoped,  enable  the 
Institute  to  pay  its  way,  to  start  a  reserve  fund,  and  to  increase  its  activity. 

Dr.  A.  COWAN  GUTHRIE,  one  of  the  Fellows  present,  seconded  the  motion  for  the 
adoption  of  the  new  rules  and  this  was  agreed  to  nem.  con. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  G.  J.  Nicholls,  seconded  by  Col.  W.  T.  Reay,  Messrs.  Price, 
Waterhouse  &  Co.  were  re-elected  auditors  for  1921. 

Sir  GEORGE  LE  HUNTE  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer  and  to  the 
Hon.  Corresponding  Secretaries  and  expressed  the  great  indebtedness  of  the  Institute 
to  them  for  their  services.  He  particularly  mentioned  the  services  of  two  of  those 
who  had  died  and  who  were  old  friends  of  his  own. 

Mr.  J.  SAXON  MILLS  seconded  the  motion.  It  would  be  impossible,  he  said,  to 
overestimate  the  services  rendered  by  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  whose  great  experience 
and  singular  wisdom  had  been  at  the  disposal  of  the  Institute  for  so  many  years.  They 
all  hoped  he  might  very  speedily  be  restored  to  health.  The  Corresponding  Secretaries 
were  the  representatives  of  the  Institute  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  did  most 
excellent  work  in  extending  its  influence  and  in  bringing  in  new  members. 

The  motion  having  been  agreed  to,  Mr.  V.  SETH-SMITH,  Hon.  Secretary,  Christ- 
church  Branch  (New  Zealand),  returned  thanks  on  behalf  of  the  Corresponding 
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Secretaries  and  thanked  Sir  Harry  Wilson  and  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Institute  for  their  courteous  attention  to  all  the  matters  brought  before  them. 

Sir  CHARLES  LUCAS  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  his  able  conduct 
of  the  meeting.  He  said  they  owed  much  to  the  Chairman's  patience  in  the  course  of 
the  proceedings,  the  more  so  because  he  happened  not  to  be  in  the  best  of  health  at 
the  present  time  and  was  badly  in  need  of  a  rest.  The  Institute  also  owed  him  much, 
as  the  lawyers  said,  "  generally."  Only  those  who  knew  him  in  the  inner  circle  knew 
how  much  the  Institute  was  indebted  to  his  incessant  labour  and  his  great  love  of  the 
Institute  and  its  interests.  He  looked  upon  the  combination  of  the  Chairman  and  of 
Sir  Harry  Wilson  as  the  most  happy  combination  that  the  Institute  could  possibly 
have. 

Col.  WESTON  JARVIS,  who  seconded  the  motion,  spoke  of  the  confidence  which 
members  of  the  Council  had  in  Sir  Godfrey's  judgment.  The  motion  was  cordially 
agreed  to. 

Before  the  close  of  the  proceedings  Major  Hely  Pounds  raised  the  question  of  an 
extension  of  the  hours  of  opening  of  the  Institute.  The  Chairman  reminded  him  that 
the  experiment  was  tried  in  1913  and  was  not  altogether  a  success,  but  the  Council 
kept  an  open  mind  on  these  matters  and  would  be  ready  to  consider  any  suggestions 
from  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute  upon  the  subject. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


REVIEW. 

THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  SUN. 

JLONEL  ST.  JOHNSTON  was  for  some  years  District  Commissioner  of  the  Lau  Islands, 

Iji,  and  interested   himself  in   the   problems   connected   with   the   origin  of  the  races 

10  at  present  inhabit  that  region  of  the  world,   and  of  the  civilisation  which  they 

iught  with  them  at  the  time  of  their  migration  into  the  Pacific.    In  this  volume* 

deals  with  a  question  of  very  great  interest,  and  although  there  is  nothing  definite 

the  result   of  his   investigations,    his   book  is   at   once  suggestive   and  informative. 

10  origin  of  the  Polynesian  colonies — for  that  they  were  colonies  settled  by  a  migra- 

ary  people  there  can  be  no  doubt — is  still  as  great  a  problem  as  it  was  when  Captain 

>k  first  introduced  the  British  flag  into  the  South  Pacific;  but  gradually  material 

being  collected  and  archaeological  sites  investigated    that  may    enable   some    future 

chaeologist  to  determine,  by  comparative  methods,  the  knotty  problems  connected  with 

e  beginnings  of  Polynesian  civilisation. 

Colonel  St.  Johnston  advances  the  theory  that  this  civilisation  was  founded  in  the 
lin  upon  sun-worship  and  upon  the  cult  of  the  phallus.     He  shows  further  that  the 
stom  of  cannibalism  had   generally   a   religious   origin,    and    that   even   in   its    most 
graded   forms    there   remain    observances    without   which   no   self-respecting    cannibal 
iuld  dare  to  eat  his  meal,  just  as  the  dear  oJd  lady  who  spills  the  salt  would  not 
to  go  to  bed  without  throwing  a  pinch  over  her  left  shoulder.    Colonel  St.  Johnston 
quite   a  good   word   for   the  cannibals.    Possibly   had  he  suffered   at   their  hands 
opinions   might  not  have  been  so  favourable.     "  At  my  first  station  in  Fiji,"   he 
rites,   "  I  knew  some  highly  respectable  old  gentlemen  with  venerable  white  beards 
id  benevolent  countenances,   who  delighted  to  sail  toy  boats  on  the  river  to  amuse 
leir  small  grandchildren.     They  were  notorious  ex-cannibals,  but  their  dignified  manners 

The  Islanders  of  the  Pacific,  or  the  Children  of  the  Sun,  by  Lieut. -Colonel  T.  R.  St.  Johnston, 
'p.  303.     Map  and  illustrations.     London :  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  Ltd.     1921.     25s. 
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and  gentle  politeness  would  have  set  an  example  to  many  London  drawing-rooms 
to-day."  The  question  of  cannibalism  reminds  one  of  the  story  told  by  Herodotus 
regarding  the  King  of  Persia,  who  asked  two  neighbouring  tribes  what  they  would 
take  to  burn  or  eat  their  dead  fathers  respectively,  and  was  met  with  indignant  out- 
cries from  the  father-eaters  that  nothing  would  induce  them  to  burn  the  bodies,  and 
from  the  cremators  that  to  eat  their  fathers  would  be  the  most  deadly  sin.  The 
customs  described  by  Colonel  St.  Johnston  in  connection  with  cannibal  feasts  are 
undoubtedly  a  survival  of  the  fertility  cult  of  the  ancients. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  many  interesting  topics  with  which  Colonel  St. 
Johnston  deals,  but  attention  should  be  specially  directed  to  the  remarkable  archaeo- 
logical remains  described  by  the  author.  These  include  small  pyramids  as  well  as 
the  stone  statues  on  Easter  Island,  but  the  most  remarkable  appear  to  be  the  dolmens 
that  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  South  Pacific  Islands.  The  latter  correspond 
very  closely  to  similar  remains  in  Britain  and  the  Mediterranean  region,  and  were 
doubtless  erected  in  the  first  instance  for  the  same  purpose,  which  the  author  thinks 
was  connected  with  observances  of  the  sun  and  sun-worship  generally.  This  idea  is 
common  to  most  peoples  of  the  Asiatic  regions,  and  it  is  suggestive  to  find  it  carried 
to  the  most  distant  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

E.L. 
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Struben,  H.  W. — Recollections  of  Adventure*  :  Pioneering  and  Development  in  South  Africa,  1850-1911. 

Revised  and  edited  by  his  daughter  Edith.     Pp.  vi  +  208.     Portrait.     Cape  Town  :  T.  Maskew 

Miller.     1920. 

The  late  Mr.  Struben's  book  is  a  work  of  uncommon  interest.  Not  only  did  the  author  lead  a 
most  active  life  in  South  Africa  and  have  experiences  that  can  only  fall  to  the  lot  of  pioneers  in  a  new 
country,  but  he  also  played  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  the  sub-continent  and  was 
instrumental  in  opening  the  Rand  to  mining  enterprise.  Mr.  Struben  and  his  brother  Fred  were 
the  first  to  work  gold  on  the  Witwatersrand,  and  they  successfully  laid  the  foundations  of  the  great 
mining  industry  of  the  Transvaal.  But  this  was  only  one  incident  in  a  life  of  great  activity,  for 
previous  to  the  discovery  of  gold  on  the  Rand,  Mr.  Struben  had  pioneered  on  the  diamond  fields 
at  Kimberley  and  on  the  alluvial  gold  diggings  in  the  Lydenberg  district  of  the  Transvaal.  More- 
over, he  was  an  experienced  big-game  hunter  and  had  trekked  and  travelled  over  the  greater  part 
of  South  Africa  and  into  the  extreme  north  and  east  of  the  Transvaal  at  a  period  when  game  was 
aa  plentiful  as  it  still  is  in  certain  favoured  portions  of  the  Kenya  Colony. 

Although  Mr.  Struben's  book  should  have  been  dictated  to  an  experienced  writer — for  the  wealth 
of  his  experiences  required  the  aid  of  a  faithful  Boswell — there  is  much  in  it  that  throws  a  vivid 
light  on  the  life  of  South  Africa  during  the  period  from  1850  to  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  con- 
glomerates of  the  Rand  :  much,  therefore,  that  is  of  real  historical  interest.  For  instance,  we 
read  that  when  the  Boers  started  on  their  trek  from  Natal  to  the  "  Land  of  Goshen  "  they  imagined 
that  they  were  likely  to  reach  the  country  of  the  Nile  and  the  real  Goshen  of  the  Bible.  "  In  those 
days,"  writes  Mr.  Struben,  "  the  Boers  thought  that  the  Mahalaquena  River  was  the  source  of  the 
Nile,  as  it  flowed  north,  and  from  the  vast  numbers  of  ibis,  flamingoes,  and  water-fowl  in  the  marshes 
they  called  it  the  Nile  (Nylstrom).  I  was  astonished  at  the  myriads  of  water-fowl,  spurwing  geese, 
teal,  widgeon,  coot,  divers,  herons,  etc.,  when  I  first  saw  them.  In  1856  it  was  full  of  water,  but 
when  I  saw  it  again  in  1909  it  was  dry 'at  the  Mcord  Drift,  and  below  at  Mapela's  old  Kraal  it 
was  sadly  shrunken  and  most  of  the  water-fowl  were  gone."  Alas,  this  is  the  history  of  only  too 
many  of  the  rivers  of  South  Africa.  It  is  interesting  to  Team  that  Mr.  Strnben's  father  was  requested 
in  1854  to  become  the  first  president  of  the  Orange  Free  State  and  that  young  Struben 
himself  went  to  study  farming  with  President  Pretorius,  a  kindly  disposed  man  with  a  wife 
who  had  "  *  terrific  temper."  The  story  of  how  Struben  escaped  from  Mrs.  Pretorius,  by 
swimming  the  Crocodile  River  in  full  flood — he  also  succeeded  in  getting  his  own  cattle 
across — might  have  been  told  at  full  length,  but  unfortunately  so  many  of  these  personal 
details  are  only  given  in  the  barest  outline.  But  in  spite  of  this  defect  Mr.  Strnben's  book 
will  be  read  with  the  greatest  interest  by  all  who  know  South  Africa. 

Poley,  A.  P. — The   Imperial   Commonwealth  :    a  Survey  of    Commercial,  Industrial,  and   Social 
History  from  the  Tudor  Period  to  Recent  Times.     Pp.  388.     London  :    Causell  &  Co.     1921. 
12*.  6d. 
On   reading   this   interesting   work   one   cannot   help  feeling   that   the   author  would   have* 

been   better   advised  had  he  confined  his  book  to  one  particular   aspect  of  the  evolution  of 
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the  British  Empire.  The  social  life  of  the  people,  the  growth  of  commerce,  the  extension 
of  industrialism,  the  political  evolution  of  the  administrative  system,  the  growth  of  national- 
ism, the  extension  of  communications — any  one  of  these  would  have  formed  the  solid 
basis  of  a  careful  and  critical  study.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Poley,  although  writing  with  great 
industry  and  with  undoubted  ability,  has  just  failed  to  make  his  work  a  convincing  study 
of  the  growth  of  the  British  Empire  because  he  has  attempted  too  much  within  the  compass 
of  a  single  volume.  Much  of  the  matter  it  contains  might  have  been  left  to  the  ordinary 
history  books  and  much,  though  pertinent  to  the  subject  in  hand,  is  scarcely  on  a  suffi- 
ciently broad  scale  to  make  it  fit  in  with  the  scheme  of  the  volume.  Undoubtedly,  however, 
considered  with  these  limitations  in  view,  this  is  a  book  which  should  be  read  by  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  history  of  the  Empire.  Mr.  Poley  shows  how  from  a  small  agricultural 
country,  England  expanded  into  a  great  commercial  and  industrial  empire,  and  he  pays 
special  attention  to  the  transition  Tudor  period  when  England  was  carefully  feeling  her  way 
from  her  agricultural  simplicity  towards  the  commercial  development  of  the  Stuart  times  and 
the  industrial  beginnings  of  the  nineteenth  century.  We  should  like  to  have  seen  more 
attention  devoted  to  the  rise  of  Britain  in  India  and  the  Far  East  and  to  the  importance 
of  the  West  Indies  in  the  plantation  system  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  But 
Mr.  Poley,  doubtless,  suffered  from  an  embarras  de  richesse  and  had  to  exercise  restraint  in 
numerous  directions. 

Gordon,    Lady   Duff. — Letters  from  tJie   Cape.    Edited   by  John   Purves.      180   pp.       London : 

Humphrey  Milford.      1921.      3s.    6d. 

These  charming  "  Letters  from  the  Cape,"  written  in  1861,  have  never  been  published 
separately,  but  have  previously  appeared  as  a  supplement  to  Lady  Duff  Gordon's  "  Last 
Letters  from  Egypt "  and  in  Galton's  "  Vacation  Tourists."  Their  republication  as  a 
separate  volume  is  therefore  greatly  to  be  welcomed,  because  they  form,  from  their  sim- 
plicity and  candour,  a  real  and  notable  contribution  to  the  literature  relating  to  South 
Africa.  In  some  ways  they  remind  one  of  the  letters  written  by  Lady  Ann  Barnard,  but 
whilst  the  latter  were  very  largely  political  and  social  in  their  interest,  Lady  Duff  Gordon's 
letters  owe  their  interest  almost  entirely  to  the  personal  charm  and  human  qualities  of  the 
writer. 

Tucker,  A.  L.  P. — Sir  Robert  G.  Sandeman,  K.C.S.I.,  Peaceful  Conqueror  of  Baluchistan.  Pp.  64. 
Map  and  portrait.  London  :  S.P.C.K.  1921.  2s.  6d. 

This  is  one  of  the  series  entitled  "  Pioneers  of  Progress ;  Empire  Builders,"  edited  by  Dr. 
A.  P.  Newton  and  W.  Basil  Worsfold.  Sir  Robert  Sandeman,  who  forms  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  performed  a  notable  work  in  Baluchistan — the  more  notable  because  in  dealing  with 
the  tribes  and  clans  in  and  on  the  borders  of  Baluchistan  he  managed  to  make  the  Pax 
Britannica  felt  as  a  real  and  vital  influence  in  a  country  inhabited  by  a  wild  and  war-like 
people. 

Souvenir  of  Ninety -four  Gift  Battle-Planes  which  helped  us  to  Victory,  August  4,  1914,  to 
November  11,  1918.  Pp.  148.  4to.  Dlust.  Printed  at  Field  Press  for  private 
circulation  only. 

This  is  a  well  produced  and  admirably  printed  record  of  the  battle-planes  presented  to 
the  Royal  Air  Force  through  the  efforts  of  the  Honorary  Organiser,  Mr.  Alma  Baker.  Much 
of  the  letterpress  has  been  written  by  "  Boyd  Cable "  (Lieut. -Colonel  E.  A.  Ewart,  late 
R.A.F.).  Forty  of  these  planes  were  presented  by  Australia,  fifty-three  (of  which  sixteen 
were  given  by  the  Sultan  of  Johore)  by  Malaya,  and  one  by  the  Sultan  of  Kedah.  The 
volume  is  profusely  illustrated  with  photographs  of  the  planes  and  with  other  illustrations. 

La  Belgique  Coloniale,  Commercials,  Financiere,  Industrielle,  Maritime,  Social :  avec  une  preface 
du  general  Comte  Leman,  et  des  conclusions,  "  La  Belgique  au  Lendemain  de  la  Guerre," 
par  M.  Henri  Charriaut.  Pp.  96.  Brussels.  1920.  6  frs. 

The  Societe  Beige  d'Etudes  et  d'Expansion  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  the  re- 
sumption of  its  activities.  The  present  volume  contains  a  number  of  articles  contributed  by 
experts,  and  is  an  evidence  that  the  vitality  and  initiative  of  the  Belgians  has  suffered  no 
diminution  on  account  of  the  war. 

Subject  Index  to  Periodicals,  1917-1919.  Issued  by  the  Library  Association  :  Historical,  Political, 
and  Economic  Sciences.  Pp.  495.  Large  4to.  London:  Library  Association;  P.  S. 
King  &  Sons ;  B.  F.  Stevens  &  Brown.  1921.  21s. 

The  utility  of  a  work  of  this  nature  goes  without  saying.      It  forms  a  reliable  index  to  the 
periodical   literature   of    1917-1919,    dealing    with   historical,  political,  and   economic   sciences. 
'  It  should  therefore  be  contained  in  every  well-equipped  library.      The  work  has  been  under- 
taken by  the    Library   Association,  and   its  very  laborious    nature  can  best  be  realised   when 
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it  ia  stated  that  there  are  over  twelve  thousand  entries  in  the  volume,  each  of  which 
had  to  be  carefully  considered.  This  volume  forms  only  one  of  a  series  dealing  with  the 
contents  of  the  periodical  literature  of  the  yean.  1917-1919. 

Stanford's  Library  Map  of  Africa. — London  :    Edward  Stanford  Ltd.    Coloured  £2  5*.,  or  mounted 

to  fold  in  case,  £3  15*. 

This  map,  in  four  sheets,  each  measuring  65  ins.  by  58  ins.,  shows  the  results  of  the  most 
recent  explorations  in  Africa  and  the  recent  revisions  of  the  political  boundaries.  Roads, 
railways,  rivers,  and  submarine  cables  are  inserted  and  the  hill  features  are  delineated  in  a 
subdued  tone  so  as  to  preserve  the  clearness  of  the  map.  The  scale  of  the  map  ia  94 
miles  to  the  inch,  which  is  suitable  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  the  names  are  clearly  printed, 
and  the  whole  map  forms  an  admirable  presentation  of  the  main  features  of  modern  Africa, 
suitable  both  for  office  and  public  use  and  for  private  libraries. 

Mdita.     An  English   and   Italian   monthly  periodical.    Malta :   The   Empire   Press,  Floriana 

Annually.     6». 

The  first  two  numbers  of  this  new  magazine  are  of  a  high  standard  and  contain  much  in- 
teresting matter.  There  are  articles  on  numerous  subjects  contributed  by  Professor  A. 
Bartoli,  Professor  T.  Zammit,  Dr.  A.  V.  Laferla,  and  other  writers.  Amongst  them 
would  direct  special  attention  to  Professor  Zammit's  review  of  the  work  by  M.  C.  Autran 
on  the  Phoenicians,  in  which,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  the  author  of  the  book 
elaborates  his  theory  that  the  Phoenicians  originated  in  the  north  of  Asia  Minor  and  not 
in  Southern  Arabia,  as  is  generally  supposed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  magazine  will 
have  a  long  and  prosperous  existence. 

The,  South  and  East  African  Yearbook  and  Guide.    Edited  by  A.  Samler  Brown  and  G.  Gordon  Brown. 

1921  edition.  Pp.  915.  Maps.  London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.  5s. 
The  new  edition  of  this  valuable  annual  contains  several  fresh  features  which  render  the 
volume  still  more  useful.  The  excellent  maps  have  been  inserted  in  an  atlas  at  the  end 
of  the  volume  and  are  much  more  handy  to  use  in  this  form.  Contour  colouring  has  been 
retained  throughout.  For  the  first  time  there  appears  some  account  of  Mauritius  and  there 
are  also  good  accounts  of  the  former  German  Colonies  of  East  Africa  and  South-West 
Africa.  The  whole  volume  forms  by  far  the  best  guide  of  this  nature  that  is  published,  and 
it  can  always  be  relied  upon  to  be  accurate  and  to  contain  precisely  the  information  that 
is  desired. 
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Empire  Gifts. — At  the  Imperial  Institute  there  is  a  unique  collection  of  documents, 
souvenirs  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Empire  tours,  in  the  form  of  addresses  presented 
to  him  by  the  peoples  of  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  Samoa,  Fiji,  and  the 
West  Indies.  These  addresres  are  accompanied  by  gifts  typical  of  the  respective 
countries,  such  as  walking  sticks  and  riding  whips,  made  from  various  ornamental 
woods  and  unusual  leathers,  wonderfully  carved  pipes  and  decorated  cigar  cases,  and 
caskets  of  original  design  containing  a  variety  of  treasures.  Each  of  these  gifts  is 
an  expression  of  genuine  regard  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  outposts  of  the 
Empire  visited  by  the  Prince. 

CANADA. 

Vancouver  to  Europe  via  Panama. — It  is  announced  that  arrangements  are  being 
made  to  run  a  passenger-steamer  excursion  from  Vancouver  to  Liverpool  and  other 
European  ports  this  summer,  the  journey  being  made  via  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
back  to  some  Atlantic  port,  and  thence  by  rail  to  British  Columbia.  This  will  be 
the  first  time  that  a  passenger  steamer  has  sailed  for  Europe  from  Vancouver. 

Quebec  Harbour. — A  sum  of  $250,000  is  to  be  spent  this  year  in  improving  Quebec 
harbour,  and  the  Dominion  Government  is  expected  to  give  a  similar  amount  each 
year  until  all  the  proposed  improvements  are  completed.  The  total  cost  is  estimated 
at  between  $800,000  and  $1,000,000.  The  most  important  work  to  be  undertaken 
this  year  will  be  the  erection  of  a  huge  fixed  fender,  which  will  enable  the  largest 
Atlantic  liner  to  dock  without  any  difficulty  and  with  a  minirrmm  lose  of  time. 
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Nova  Scotia's  Charter.  —  The  Provincial  Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  is  arranging  an 
historically  interesting  function  to  take  place  shortly.  A  tablet  is  to  be  erected  by 
the  Government  of  Nova  Scotia  at  Annapolis  Royal,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Province, 
in  commemoration  of  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  granting  of  the  Charter 
of  Nova  Scotia  by  King  James  I.  of  England. 

British  Colombia  Lumber  Trade.  —  High  prices  in  1920  made  the  value  of  forest 
products  in  British  Columbia  larger  than  ever  before,  a  total  of  $92,608,207  being 
reached,  compared  with  the  previous  high  record  in  1919  of  $70,285,904.  Water- 
borne  shipments  of  lumber  for  1920  showed  an  increase  over  the  1919  record  of 
some  27,000,000  ft.  The  largest  increase  in  demand  came  from  Australia,  which  took 
over  32,000,000  ft.,  against  8,000,000  ft.  in  1919.  The  total  lumber  exported  last  year 
amounted  to  135,413,930  ft.,  against  108,872,266  ft.  during  1919.  The  large  increase 
to  Japan,  South  Africa,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  New  Zealand  more  than  offset  the  decrease 
from  65,400,000  ft.  in  1919  to  50,700,000  ft.  last  year  in  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  European  continent. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Native  Reserves  in  Central  Australia.  —  Plans,  initiated  in  Adelaide  and  supported 
by  the  Council  of  the  Pvoyal  Anthropological  Institute,  for  the  creation  of  native 
reserves  in  the  Northern  Territory,  Western  Australia,  and  South  Australia,  wherein 
various  interesting  tribes  of  Central  Australia,  whose  extinction  is  otherwise  threatened, 
may  be  protected  from  contact  with  deleterious  elements  in  White  and  Asiatic  civilisa- 
tion, were  submitted  recently  for  the  earnest  consideration  of  the  authorities.  As  a 
result  of  this  action,  the  Commonwealth  Government  has  announced  that  an  area 
has  already  been  set  aside  by  the  Governments  of  South  and  Western  Australia  for 
an  Aboriginal  Reserve,  the  combined  area  of  which  is  reported  to1  tie  about  42,000,000 
acres  (65,625  square  miles). 

Trade  with  the  Orient.  —  The  Commonwealth  Government  has  started  a  trade 
commissioner  service,  beginning  with  China,  while  other  similar  appointments  to  South 
Africa  and  India  are  pending.  The  present  trade  commissioner  to  China  has  been 
appointed  for  a  period  of  one  year,  and  if  the  Government's  policy  is  endorsed  by 
Parliament,  his  term  of  office  will  be  extended  to  five  years.  Shanghai  will  be  the 
headquarters,  and  a  branch  office  is  to  be  established  at  Hong-Kong.  The  possi- 
bilities of  increasing  the  trade  between  Australia  and  the  East  have  long  been  recog- 
nised, and  even  without  the  spur  of  Government  encouragement  or  a  regular  shipping 
service,  the  exports  have  steadily  risen.  An  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  trade  by 
the  Commonwealth  Government  shipping  line,  which  has  been  induced  to  place  several 
of  its  steamers  on  the  Eastern  route. 


ZEALAND. 

The  Mortgages  Extension  Act.  —  A  very  drastic  Act,  called  the  Mortgages  Extension 
Act,  was  passed  in  March  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  the  same  night.  Part  2 
of  the  Act  gives  all  trading  and  Stock  Agency  Companies  the  right  to  refuse  to  pay 
anyone  money  which  he  has  placed  on  deposit  with  them  at  call  or  for  a  term,  before 
December  31,  1921,  without  the  leave  of  the  Supreme  Court,  provided  the  Company 
pays  one  per  centum  increased  rate  of  interest  and  gives  notice  to  the  depositor 

rore  May  31,   1921,  that  he  will  not  pay  the  principal  money. 

INDIA. 

The  Lady  Lloyd  Pier  at  Karachi.  —  The  fine  parade  presented  to  Karachi  by  Mr. 
rehangir  Kothari  has   now   been  linked   up  with   the  sea  beach   by   a  pier,   built   by 
the  same  munificent  donor,   and  named  after  Her  Excellency  Lady  Lloyd.    The  pier, 

fch  is  1,300  ft.  in  length  and  15  ft.  wide,  crosses   the  sand  dunes   and   ends   in   a 
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pavilion.  At  two  points  the  pier  is  widened  out  into  terraces  45  ft.  wido 
60  ft.  long.  The  ceremony  of  declaring  the  pier  open  was  performed  by  Lady  Lloyd 
who,  in  accepting  it  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Karachi,  likened  Mr.  Kothari  to  the 
possessor  of  the  magic  ring,  at  whose  command  a  marble  palace  arose  in  a  night 
to  astonish  beholders  with  its  beauty  and  luxury.  Mr.  Kothari  has  triumphed  over 
all  difficulties.  His  splendid  gift  Lady  Lloyd  accepted,  she  said,  in  a  spirit  of  apprecia- 
tion as  cordial  as  the  generosity  with  which  it  was  offered.  The  pier  and  promer 
have  added  enormously  to  the  attractions  of  Clifton,  Karachi. 

CEYLON. 

New  Railway  Lines. — It  has  been  recommended  that  a  loan  of  £6,000,000  si 
be  raised  in  London  at  an  early  date  for  the  construction  of  much-needed  raih 
lines  in  Ceylon.  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Legislative  Council  have  agreed 
this,  and  preliminary  plans  for  the  new  lines  have  been  submitted.  The  linking  up 
of  Trincomalee  and  Batticalea,  on  the  east  coast,  with  Colombo  on  the  west,  offers 
great  advantages  in  connection  with  agriculture  and  forestry,  both  of  which  it  is 
necessary  should  be  encouraged  in  every  possible  manner.  Motor  omnibuses  will  shortly 
connect  with  the  existing  electric  tramway  system  of  Colombo,  thereby  linking  up 
suburbs  with  the  city. 

BRITISH  GUIANA. 

Various  Movements. — An  urgent  need  is  a  proper  water  supply,  and  the  Combine 
Court  recently  authorised  the  engagement  of  Mr.  Beeby  Thompson,  consulting  hydrax; 
engineer,  to  visit  the  colony  and  advise  as  to  the  typo  of  artesian  well  which  should  be 
and  the  best  means  of  utilising  the  underground  waters  known  to  exist  along  the  coastlands. 
The  area  under  sugar  cultivation  in  British  Guiana  showed  a  decrease  in  1919,  this  being 
the  third  year  of  decline.  On  the  other  hand,  the  demand  for  grazing  rights  over  the 
savannah  or  prairie  lands  of  the  interior  has  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  construction 
of  the  cattle  trail  to  Takama  on  the  Berbice  River.  The  production  of  hardwood  timber  has 
been  active,  and  the  cultivation  of  rice  has  made  remarkable  progress.  There  has  been  a 
great  falling  off  in  the  output  of  gold,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  individual  prospector  finds  his 
occupation  more  expensive  than  it  used  to  be,  while  other  avocations  are  more  attrac- 
tive. These  considerations  no  doubt  apply  to  other  countries.  The  Demerara  Bauxite 
Company  has  put  up  an  m  extensive  plant,  and  large  shipments  were  anticipated,  but 
the  demand  for  aluminium  has  fallen  off  and  operations  will  probably  be  curtailed. 
Mr.  D.  Elliott  Alves'  search  for  oil  has  not  been  successful,  but  further  examinations  will 
probably  be  made. 
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THE   following   appointments   have 
during  April  1921  : 

Name. 

Mr.  K.  MacLennan         • 
Mr.  W.  J.  C.  Sharp 
Mr.  S.  P.  Morton   .... 

Staff   Surgeon    J.    R.    Kay-Mouat, 

R.N.V.R. 

Capt.  B.  L.  Gardiner,  R.E.      • 
Capt.  H.  W.  Woolley,  M.C.      • 
Lieut.  J.  A.  Barrett 
Lieut.  A.  A.  Campbell,  R.F.A. 


been   made    by   the   Secretary   of   State   for   the   Colonies 

Appointment.  Colony. 

Superintendent,  Grade  II,  Post  Office    Straits  Settlemc 

»»  »f  M  f» 

Assistant   Divisional   Engineer,  Posts 

and  Telegraphs  Dept.,  Penang  „ 

Assistant  Principal  of  Medical  School, 

Singapore 

Inspector  of  Mines  Malay  States 

Assistant  Forest  Research  Officer  „ 

Assistant  Conservator  of  Forests  „ 

Assistant  Agricultural  Inspector  „ 
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Name. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Hopper 
Mr.  E.  R.  Sudbury 
Mr.  S.  A.  McKinstry 
Mr.  F.  B.  Lambert 
Miss  M.  Jacombs  • 

Capt.  J.  W.  S.  Barlow 


Lieut.  C.  V.  Cardinall,  R.N.V.R.      • 
Captain  F.  A.  Innes,  M.B.,   Ch.B., 
D.T.M. 

Lieut.  H.  M.  Mitchell,  M.C.     • 

Lieut.  E.  F.  L.  Penno     • 

Mr.  (late  Sergt.-Major)  H.  Roebuck 

Lieut.  H.  F.  Skelton       •         •         t 

Lieut.  J.  H.  Stephens,  M.C.     • 
Capt.  M.  J.  Flynn 

Lieut.  R.  E.  Shannon      •         • 

Capt.  R.  L.  Lathbury     • 

Capt.  J.  F.  Godman 

Capt.  D.  Edwards,  R.G.A. 

Lieut.  T.  C.  Twining 

Capt.  R.  N.  Hunter 

Mr.  (late  N.C.O.  Instructor)  M.  H. 

Fox 
Miss  G.  V.  Pocock 

Capt.  C.  W.  Stubbs 

Mr.  A.  E.  Procter  •         ••,;-,• 

Mr.  A.  Digby         .... 

Mr.  F.  S.  Mackrell 

Mr  J.  D.  Gray        .... 

Mr.  W.  S.  Walter  .... 

Mr.  H.  Hayes         .... 

Mr.  A.  B.  Condie   .... 

Mr.  A.  S.  Stubba   .... 

Mr.  H.  Taylor 

Mr.  C.  W.  A.  Waters      • 

Mrs.  M.  Lamont,  M.D.    • 

Capt.  B.  M.  Tatham 

Mr.  (late  Corpl.)  S.  T.  Rew      • 

Lieut.  T.  G.  Braine 

Capt.  R.  B.  Donovan      • 

Mr.  R.  W.  G.  Pegg 

Lieut.  G.  Tomson       i  e  •   ,  ^;  •         • 

Capt.  S.  J.  Pegler,  D.S.O. 
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Cadet 


Appointment. 


Sub-Inspector  of  Police 
Sub-Inspector  of  Constabulary 
Nurse  Matron,  Colonial  Hospital,  St. 

Vincent 

Assistant  Staff  Instructor,  Police  De- 
partment 

Assistant  Commissioner  of  Police 
Medical  Officer,  W.A.M.S. 


Assistant  Commissioner  of  Police 
»»  »  ft 

Assistant  Superintendent,  Agricultural 
Department 

Office  Assistant,  Public  Works  De- 
partment 

Junior  Assistant  Treasurer 

Veterinary  Officer 

Junior  Staff  Surveyor 
District  Agricultural  Officer 
Senior  Assistant  Game  Warden 
Administrative  Cadet 

Medical  Officer 

Assistant,  Chemical  Research  De- 
partment 

Assistant  Mistress,  Education  Depart- 
ment 

Chief  Technical  Instructor 

Elementary  Schoolmaster 

Postal  Clerk,  &c. 


Medical  Officer 
Assistant  Accountant 
Junior  Staff  Surveyor 

>»  » 

Administrative  Cadet 
Clerk,  Medical  Department 
Inspector  of  Plantations 
Administrative  Cadet 


Colony. 


Ceylon 

Leeward  Islands 
Trinidad 

Windward  Island 
Gold  Coast 

H 

Assigned  to  Gambia 
as  Medical  Officer 
of  Health 

Gold  Coast 


Nigeria 

Gold  Coast 

» 
Tanganyika. 

Territory 


Kenya 


Uganda 


Nyasaland 

Zanzibar 
Nyasaland 


Recent  transfers  and  promotions  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State : 

Mr.  A.  de  Freitas,  O.B.E.  (Chief  Justice,  St.  Lucia),  Puisne  Judge,  Jamaica. 

Mr.  J.  F.  St.  A.  Fawcett  (Registrar  of  the  High  Court,  Kenya),  Registrar  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Sierra  Leone. 

Capt.  W.  E.  Slingsby  (formerly  Assistant  District  Officer,  Northern  Provinces,  Nigeria), 
Assistant  Political  Officer,  Tanganyika  Territory. 

Mr.  D.  Praia  (Agriculturist,  Nyasaland),  Senior  District  Agriculturist,  Tanganyika 
Territory. 


HAPPY  VICTORIA.— At  a  luncheon  given  to  Mr.  W.  M.  McPherson,  Treasurer   of  Victoria, 
Australia,  by  Sir  Peter  McBride,  the  Agent-General,  Mr.  Churchill  congratulated  Victoria  o: 
having  almost  the  smallest  burden  of  taxation  and  the  smallest  debt  per  head. 
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TRADE    AND    INDUSTRY    SECTION. 

A  Hopeful  Prospect 

Amid  the  welter  of  trade  troubles  and  strikes,  short-time  and  closing  down  of  mills 
and  factories,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  that  the  volume  of  British  trade  with  her  Oversea 
possessions  actually  shows  an  increase  for  the  first  quarter  of  1921  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  1920.  The  Board  of  Trade  returns  just  published  record  the 
following  interesting  figures : 

March  Quarter,  1920.  March  Quarter,  1921. 

Exports  to  British  possessions  £92,600,000  £97,000,000 

1913.  1921. 

„        „       „  „  39  per  cent,  of  exports  43  per  cent,  of  exports 

Imports  from  British  possessions          25  per  cent,  of  imports  30  per  cent,  of  imports 

With  the  serious  reduction  in  trade  with  former  spheres  of  activity,  the  British 
manufacturer  can  turn  his  attention  to  the  demands  of  the  Empire  beyond  the  seas. 
A  perusal  of  statistics  will  disclose  to  what  a  large  extent  such  promising  fields  for 
enterprise  as  Canada  and  Australia,  to  take  only  two  examples,  are  served  by  other 
countries  with  goods  which  would  and  should  come  from  the  Mother  Country. 

Another  Outlet  for  British  Enterprise. 

The  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  of  the  Institute  has  recently  had  brought  to 
its  notice  by  an  enterprising  correspondent  in  Canada  the  immense  opportunities  pre- 
sented to  British  manufacturers  by  the  establishment  of  branches  in  that  country.  The 
enterprise  of  the  Americans  in  that  direction  is  well  known  to  all  students  of  the 
development  of  industry  in  our  Dominions,  and  the  latest  figures  show  how  keenly 
the  American  realises  the  importance  of  cultivating  this  particular  market.  There  now 
exist  over  500  branch  establishments  in  Canada  of  American  firms.  It  is  known  that 
home  manufacturers  are  aware  of  this  movement,  yet  it  seems  strange  that  the  number 
of  British  firms  who  have  established  branch  factories  in  that  Dominion  is  almost 
negligible.  The  establishment  of  these  branch  factories  provides  work  for  a  large 
number  of  Canadians,  although  the  factories  are  financially  controlled  by  the  United 
States ;  while  firms  are  thereby  enabled  to  compete  more  favourably  and  more  expedi- 
tiously  with  the  varying  demands  of  the  Canadian  market  on  the  spot  than  would  be 
possible  by  the  exercise  of  control  from  a  distance.  The  American  has  shown  keen 
commercial  enterprise  by  this  direction  of  his  energies  and  it  "gives  one  furiously  to 
think  "  when  it  is  remembered  that  Canada  is  one  of  the  family. 

Transport  Problems  in  the  Colonies. 

This  is  a  subject  to  which  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  have  given  some 
prominence  in  recent  notes,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  record  that  as  a  result  of  some 
of  the  articles  numerous  inquiries  from  Oversea  residents  have  reached  the  Committee. 
The  prohibitive  cost  of  such  fuel  as  coal  and  oil  compels  farmers,  prospectors,  and 
pioneers  of  development  to  turn  their  attention  eagerly  to  any  new  or  improved  means 
of  transport  and  communication,  and  the  Committee  will  be  only  too  glad  to  receive 
inquiries  from  any  quarter  where  difficulties  are  experienced. 

Useful  Propaganda, 

The  virtues  of  propaganda  are  perhaps  even  now  little  understanded  oi  the  people, 
and  the  comparative  failure  to  make  effective  use  of  such  an  educative  means  during  the 
coal  strike  is  disconcerting  to  the  few  with  faith  in  its  efficacy.  In  its  efforts  to  promote 
knowledge  and  to  spread  the  gospel  of  inter-Imperial  trade,  the  Visual  Instruction  Com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  is  endeavouring  to  get  together  a  representative 
collection  of  lantern  slides  or  photographs  dealing  with  the  main  industries  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  these  illustrations  will  be  combined  with  a  set  of  lectures  which  are  being 
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prepared  for  educational  purposes  not  only  in  this  country  t>ut  throughout  the  Empire. 
The  primary  intention  is  that  the  lectures  shall  present  a  worthy  picture  of  the  Motherland, 
and  shall  treat  in  an  up-to-date  manner  the  great  industrial  and  economic  development 
of  the  past  twelve  or  fourteen  years ;  and  in  a  supplementary  sense  the  trade  and  industry 
of  the  country  cannot  but  benefit  by  the  wide  publicity  they  will  receive.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Hewitt,  Secretary  of  the  Visual  Instruction  Committee  of  this  Institute  will  be  glad  to 
receive  any  illustrations  which  may  be  thought  suitable  for  the  above  purpose. 

Empire  Cattle  Resources. 

In  these  days  when  the  development  of  the  resources  of  our  Empire  should  be 
receiving  a  greater  measure  of  attention  than  has  been  accorded  in  the  past,  any 
reasonable  scheme  which  gives  promise  of  success  is  worthy  of  examination.  One 
of  the  latest  proposals  is  devised  to  encourage  the  export  of  live  cattle  from  the 
many  areas  in  our  Oversea  possessions  where,  at  present  at  any  rate,  cold  storage 
facilities  are  deficient.  The  idea  is  to  place  the  cattle  on  board  ships  fitted  as  float- 
ing abattoirs  and  provided  with  portable  frozen  meat  works.  Meat  from  our  Oversea 
possessions  could  thus  be  placed  on  the  British  market  in  competition  with  the  vast 
quantities  of  foreign  chilled  or  frozen  meat  which  annually  finds  its  way  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  excellent  purpose  of  developing  an  industry  within  the  Empire 
would  be  served.  Nigeria,  British  Guiana,  Somaliland  and  British  North  Borneo, 
to  mention  a  few,  are  countries  which  should  be  capable  of  raising  and  exporting 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  cattle.  As  to  the  chances  of  the  scheme  we  can  express 
no  opinion,  but  further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  the  Trade  and 
Industry  Committee,  if  required. 

Inquiry  Bureau. 

Fellows    and   their   friends    are   reminded    that   inquiries    can    be  addressed   to    the 
Secretary  of  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  of  the  Institute,  who  will  gladly  furnish 
formation  on  any  trade  subject  of  interest  to  Oversea  residents. 
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FAREWELL  luncheon  was  given  at  Gatti's  Restaurant  on  May  4  to  Mr.  E.  T. 
Scammell  by  his  friends  of  the  House  and  Social  Committee  on  the  occasion  of  his 
retirement  from  the  Hon.  Secretaryship  which  he  has  held  for  three  and  a  half  years. 
Mr.  Scammell  has  since  left  for  Canada,  where  he  is  taking  up  new  work  in  connection 
with  the  settlement  of  ex-soldiers  on  the  land.  Between  eighty  and  ninety  Fellows 
and  their  guests  were  present,  and  the  chair  was  taken  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.M.G., 
in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G.,  the  Chairman  of  the 
uncil.  Sir  Godfrey  wrote : 


"  MY  DEAR  LUCAS, — You  are  good  enough  to  help  me  by  presiding  at  the  lunch  to 
Mr.  Scammell  during  my  enforced  absence  on  medical  orders.  Will  you  express  my  sincere 
regret  to  Mr.  Scammell  and  to  those  who  promoted  the  lunch  in  his  honour  that  I  am 
able  to  attend. 

"  I  have  known  Mr.  Scammell  for  many  years  as  a  Fellow  who  has  always  been  doing 
;ood  work  of  an  Imperial  character  and  doing  it  with  a  will.  He  belongs  to  that  class  of 
Fellows  who  give  personal  service  to  the  Institute.  He  has  done  so  ungrudgingly.  His 
criticisms  and  suggestions  have  been  useful  and  constructive  at  all  times.  It  has  been 
a  pleasure  to  know  him  as  a  friend  and  fellow-worker,  and  I  beg  you  will  express  my 
warmest  good  wishes  for  his  future  welfare. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"(Sgd.)  GODFBEY  LAGDEN." 

2  i 
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The  toast  of  the  King  and  United  Empire  having  been  duly  honoured,  Sir  Charles 
Lucas  proposed  Mr.  ScammeU's  health  in  felicitous  terms.  He  described  their  guest  aa 
a  man  of  many  friends.  Mr.  Scammell  had  been  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  was  no  sleeping  partner  in  the  great 
firm,  but,  as  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden  said,  an  active,  unwearied  worker  for  its  interests. 
No  one  regretted  Sir  Godfrey's  absence  more  than  he  (Sir  Charles)  did,  because  Sir 
Godfrey  knew  Mr.  Scammell  and  his  work  so  much  more  intimately.  He  gathered 
that  Mr.  Scammell  was  one  of  those  valuable  men  who  promote  much  without  them- 
selves receiving  much  promotion.  He  had  given  birth  to  various  admirable  activities, 
had  been  the  friend  of  sailors  and  soldiers,  had  been  a  great  organiser  of  hospitality, 
and  they  did  well  to  make  some  return  in  kind.  He  had  been  a  man  of  movements, 
he  was  also  a  man  of  movement.  He  had  moved  in  and  out  of  the  Dominions, 
gaining  knowledge  and  bringing  it  back.  He  was  now  again  on  the  move,  and  in 
reply  would  no  doubt  make  a  moving  speech.  It  was  three  and  a  half  years  since 
he  succeeded  Mr.  Coleman  Hyman  as  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  House  and  Social  Com- 
mittee. Most  admirably  had  he  discharged  his  duties.  The  great  Francis  Bacon  said 
"  I  take  the  whole  of  knowledge  for  my  province."  So  it  was  with  the  House  and 
Social  Committee.  Of  all  men  that  he  knew  Mr.  Scammell  was  the  greatest  master 
of  the  art  of  peaceful  penetration.  The  men  who  do  the  best  work  have  one  or  both 
of  two  qualities.  First  a  capacity  for  making,  as  opposed  to  criticism  of  those  who  make. 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  at  the  end  of  an  interview  with  one  of  his  officers,  said  "  You 
have  made  a  mistake,  I  make  mistakes,  we  all  make  mistakes.  Go  and  make  some- 
thing." Mr.  Scammell  was  one  of  those  men  who  make  something.  The  other 
quality  is  a  capacity  for  holding  men  together.  Mr.  Scammell  had  a  rich  store  of 
human  cement.  He  was  going  to  Canada  and  that  made  him  (Sir  Charles)  completely 
comfortable  about  the  future  of  that  great  Dominion.  Canada's  gain  was  our  loss,  but 
Mr.  Scammell  would  handle  many  varied  racial  elements  there  and  work  them  all,  even 
the  most  intractable  of  Dukhobors,  into  a  great  House  and  Social  Committee.  They 
wished  Mr.  Scammell  and  his  family  all  health  and  happiness  and  long  years  of  beneficent 
and  active  work. 

Sir  Harry  Wilson,  in  supporting  the  toast,  said  he  had  pleasure,  as  Secretary  of 
the  Institute,  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  good  work  Mr.  Scammell  had  done  for  it. 
Mr.  Scammell  had  interested  himself  before  the  war  in  the  League,  of  which  the 
late  Lord  Roberts  was  President,  for  the  settlement  of  ex-service  men  in  the  Dominions ; 
and  since  the  war  began  he  had  been  active  in  all  that  affected  their  establishment 
on  the  land  overseas  at  its  conclusion.  Very  soon  after  its  commencement  he  realised 
what  an  exodus  there  was  likely  to  be  when  it  was  over ;  and  it  was  at  his  suggestion 
that  a  meeting  was  called  in  the  smoking-room  of  the  Institute  at  which  Lord  Grey, 
their  late  President,  took  the  Chair,  and  the  Council  was  urged  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee to  deal  with  this  important  subject.  Mr.  Scammell  should  therefore  be  given 
full  credit  for  being  one  of  the  initiators  of  the  Empire  Land  Settlement  Committee, 
which  had  accomplished  so  much  during  the  past  five  years.  He  was  now  going  to 
settle  in  Canada  himself,  Sir  Harry  would  not  say  as  an  "  ex-soldier,"  but  assuredly 
as  an  "  ex-service  man,"  for  he  had  done  excellent  service  in  various  parts  of  the 
Empire.  The  House  and  Social  Committee,  of  which  he  was  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
had  been  extremely  useful  in  bringing  people  together,  and  in  bidding  Mr.  Scammell 
farewell  they  would  all  heartily  second  the  good  wishes  for  himself  and  his  family, 
so  felicitously  expressed  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas. 

The  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  as  Chairman  of  the  House  and  Social  Committee,  said  that, 
to  quote  an  American  term,  Mr.  Scammell  was  one  of  the  best  mixers  you  could 
possibly  find.  His  only  fear  was  that  people  had  not  listened  to  all  Mr.  Scammell 
had  said  about  the  necessity  for  settling  men  within  the  Empire.  Mr.  Scammell  must 
have  written  thousands  of  articles  which  should  have  been  most  valuable  in  interesting 
people  in  Empire  subjects.  The  communications  we  should  now  receive  from  Canada 
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will  be  another  binding  link.  Mr.  Scammell  had  sons  working  in  Australia,  a  son  and 
daughters  in  Canada,  and  he  did  not  know  how  many  other  parts  of  the  Empire. 
On  behalf  of  the  House  and  Social  Committee  and  the  Empire  Social  Circle  it  was  his 
pleasure  as  Chairman  to  present  Mr.  Scammell  with  a  silver  inkstand,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  when  Mr.  Scammell  dipped  his  pen  in  that  inkstand  he  would  always  think 
of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  He  also  presented  him  on  behalf  of  the  subscribers 
with  a  cheque  for  £25,  with  something  more  to  follow,  so  that  Mr.  Scammell  might 
buy  himself  some  other  article  which  would  be  a  further  reminder  of  the  regard  and 
esteem  of  his  old  friends. 

Sir  George  McLaren  Brown,  K.B.E.,  said  he  would  like  to  associate  himself  with 
the  tribute  that  had  been  paid  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Jenkins 
to  his  friend. 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  enthusiasm.  In  response  Mr.  Scammell  expressed  his 
warm  thanks  to  the  Fellows  and  particularly  the  members  of  the  House  and  Social 
Committee  and  his  friends  Mr.  E.  G.  Parker  and  Major  Hely  Pounds  for  according  to  him 
and  his  family  so  generous  a  send-off.  He  felt  deeply  moved  by  the  spontaneity 
and  generosity  of  their  action,  for  the  Luncheon  and  its  accompanying  gift,  and  for 
all  the  kind  things  that  had  been  said  of  him  and  his  work  by  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden, 
Sir  Charles  Lucas,  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  Sir  George  McLaren  Brown,  and  Mr.  Jenkins.  He 
briefly  sketched  his  early  connection  in  1895  with  the  Institute  and  the  deep  interest 
he  had  been  led  to  take  in  its  aims  and  work.  He  had  just  then  returned  from  his 
first  visit  to  Australia,  where,  in  after  years,  three  of  his  sons  had  settled.  In  1910 
he  had  been  the  means  of  forming  the  Naval  and  Military  Emigration  League,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  late  Lord  Roberts,  which  had  sent  over  2,500  men  and  their 
dependents  to  the  Dominions.  The  establishment  of  this  League  brought  him  into 
very  close  association  with  the  problem  of  the  ex-service  man  and  emigration,  and 
subsequently,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  led  him  to  suggest  to  the  late  Earl  Grey 
and  Sir  Harry  Wilson  the  formation  of  the  Empire  Land  Settlement  Committee,  to 
which  Sir  Harry  had  so  kindly  referred.  He  then  spoke  of  the  reasons  which  had 
led  him  to  decide  on  settling  in  Canada,  where  other  members  of  his  family  were 
residing  and  where  his  eldest  son  was  serving  under  the  Canadian  Government  as 
Assistant  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Department  of  Soldiers  Civil  Re-establishment.  It 
was  his  (the  speaker's)  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  follow  up  the  work  done  by 
the  Institute,  which  had  commissioned  Sir  Rider  Haggard  to  visit  Canada  and  the  other 
Dominions  on  behalf  of  our  own  ex-service  men  and,  in  other  ways,  to  promote  the 
interests  of  Canada  and  the  Mother  Country.  In  saying  this  he  desired  to  bear  his 
testimony  to  the  help  which  had  been  given  him  by  that  great  Imperial  organisation, 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  especially  by  his  friend  Sir  George  McLaren 
Brown,  the  European  manager,  in  the  work  he  had  sought  to  do  not  only  for  the 
Institute,  but  for  the  Overseas  Club,  the  Victoria  League,  and  other  Imperial  Societies 
and  movements  in  London.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Scammell  heartily  commended  to  the 
Fellows  and  their  friends  the  duty  of  assisting  the  Institute  in  all  its  various  activities 
and  especially  the  House  and  Social  Committee,  whose  new  Honorary  Secretary  Mr. 
Parker,  would,  he  was  sure,  fully  maintain  its  useful  work.  By  so  doing  they  would 
till  further  promote  the  great  cause  for  which  the  Institute  stood — a  "  United  Empire." 


A  replica  of  the  Speaker's  Chair  in  the  British  House  of  Commons   was  presented  by 
lr.  J.  W.  Lowther,  the  late  Speaker,  to  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  on  May  20.     It 
is  the  gift  of  the  United  Kingdom  Branch  of  the  Empire  Parliamentary  Association. 
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EMPIRE   SOCIAL    CIRCLE. 

ON  Thursday  evening,  April  14,  1921,  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Raymond,  formerly  of  New  Zealand, 
gave  an  address  to  the  Circle  upon  "  The  Effect  of  the  Present  Industrial  Unrest  on  the 
Trade  of  the  Empire."  The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Raymond  pointed 
out  some  of  the  undesirable  conditions  that  used  to  exist  amongst  the  labouring  classes  in 
this  country,  conditions  that  had  happily  since  been  ameliorated  or  removed  by  legislation 
or  otherwise.  At  the  same  time  no  adequate  provision  had  been  made  to  instruct  the  rising 
generation,  or  the  older  generation,  of  workers,  with  respect  to  the  economics  of  Empire,  or 
our  dependence  upon  Empire  trade,  with  the  result  that  we  were  fast  losing  our  commercial 
supremacy  owing  to  continual  industrial  unrest.  In  fact,  it  seemed  as  if  the  people  of  the 
Motherland  would  soon  have  definitely  to  decide  whether  they  were  to  be  ruled  by  an  elected 
Parliament  or  by  the  Trade  Unions,  whilst  the  Trade  Unions,  useful  as  they  are,  appear, 
he  said,  to  be  ruled  by  an  irresponsible  extremist  section,  instead  of  their  elected  leaders. 
Examples  of  the  damage  done  to  Empire  trade,  in  consequence,  were  given.  The  subsequent 
speakers  were  Dr.  J.  Watson  Grice,  Messrs.  Robert  a  Ababrelton,  J.  D.  Scott,  A.  T. 
Sharp,  D.  Hope  Johnston,  A.  Taylor  White,  George  S.  Amos,  A.  Stewart  Buckle,  J.  W.  Verity, 
and  the  Chairman.  Major  Hely  Pounds  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Raymond,  which 
was  unanimously  carried,  and  suitably  replied  to  by  the  lecturer,  who  took  the  opportunity  of 
answering  some  questions. 


HOUSE  AND  SOCIAL  COMMITTEE. 

"  THE  Progress  of  Empire  Reciprocity "  was  the  subject  of  discussion  which  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Ben  M.  Morgan,  the  Chairman  of  the  British  Empire  Producers'  Organisation,  at  the 
meeting  held  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  April  20,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Mirrlees. 
Mr.  Morgan  dealt  with  the  question  of  "  Preference,"  which  he  regarded  as  "  a  practical 
expression  of  the  family  tie,"  or,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Richard  Jebb,  "  mutual  help  in 
living  in  the  family."  The  speaker  stated  that  reciprocity  was  needed  in  Empire  develop- 
ment and  furnished  several  striking  illustrations  of  this  point,  expressing  his  regret  that  in 
this  country  reciprocity  or  preference  is  unhappily  associated  with  party  politics,  which  the 
Labour  Party  here  opposes,  while  in  the  Dominions  that  Party  favours  it.  He  affirmed 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  link  tariffs  with  preference,  and  stated  that  there  are  other 
methods  by  which  this  may  be  brought  about.  Among  these  he  noted  (1)  finance,  or  the 
use  of  British  credit,  which  was  an  Empire  asset ;  (2)  shipping,  which  was  more  important 
than  tariffs,  and  in  connection  with  which  navigation  laws  should  be  revised  giving  power 
for  dealing  with  our  coastwise  traffic,  similar  to  those  adopted  by  the  United  States ; 
(3)  commercial  legislation ;  (4)  migration,  by  which  emigration  from  this  country  should 
be  promoted  to  the  Dominions  and  Dependencies ;  (5)  the  social  work  of  the  Empire — old-age 
pensions  and  the  like ;  and  (6)  customs  regulations,  which  had  been  the  subject  of  special 
attention  by  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Morgan  then  referred  to  the  preference  granted  by  the  Dominions  to  the  Mot 
Country,  which  Canada  was  the  first  to  adopt.  All  this  is  going  forward,  he  said,  without 
the  co-ordination  of  the  Mother  Country.  In  this  connection  he  strongly  criticised  the  viewi 
on  Internationalism  of  Mr.  Sydney  Webb,  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  and  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw.  In  con- 
clusion he  referred  to  the  work  of  the  British  Empire  Producers'  Organisation  and  to  the 
successful  efforts  that  had  been  made  for  dealing  with  the  importation  of  rice,  dairy  products, 
etc.,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  educating  the  people  on  these  important  and  Imperial  subjects. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Ashbolt,  Agent-General  for  Tasmania,  said  the  question  of  preference  within 
Empire  lies  with  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  stumbling-block  was  the  attitude  of  Labour. 
The  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins  affirmed  that  our  action  to-day  was  driving  the  work  of  the  country 
to  foreign  lands,  and  emphasised  the  necessity  of  encouraging  inter-Empire  trade.  He  char- 
acterised the  lending  of  2,000  millions  sterling  to  foreign  countries  as  a  grevious  blunder. 
"  Empire  finance  should  be  confined  largely  to  the  Empire."  He  thought  that  on  the 
general  question  of  preference  the  views  of  many  leading  politicians  were  happily  undergoin 
a  change  for  the  better.  Mr.  E.  T.  Scammell  drew  attention  to  the  fact  as  the  Dominion 
were  becoming  increasingly  industrial  countries,  which  would,  in  the  near  future,  make  them 
serious  competitors  with  the  Mother  Country,  the  large  manufacturers  and  business  he 
here  should  establish  branches  in  the  Dominions,  citing  as  an  illustration  that  in  Cai 
there  were  not  fifty  representatives  of  United  Kingdom  establishments,  while  the  United  Stat 
had  more  than  five  hundred.  Mr.  Yates  of  Regina,  Canada,  confirmed  the  opinion  of  the 
previous  speaker  and  spoke  of  the  "  peaceful  penetrative  "  policy  of  the  United  States  traders 
and  the  difficulty  in  Canada  of  obtaining  English  goods.  Referring  to  Canada's  national 
resources  and  the  need  of  British  capital  for  their  development,  he  cited  the  fact  that  Albert* 
alone  contained  17  per  cent,  of  the  coal  deposits  of  the  world. 

The  Chairman,  in  supporting  the  views  of  Mr.  Morgan,  said  that  the  French  and  German 
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capitalist  does  not  invest  his  money  simply  as  an  investment,  but  for  the  general  purposes 
of  trade  and  to  further  the  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  his  country.  He  also  gave 
a  striking  proof  of  the  value  of  preference  to  the  British  exporter  by  the  action  taken  in 
South  Africa  in  regard  to  cement.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Morgan  for 
his  stimulating  and  useful  address.  Major  Hely  Pounds,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman  and  speakers,  advocated  the  delivery  of  lectures  on  food,  in  order  to  show  the 
people  of  this  country  their  dependence  upon  the  Dominions  and  the  meaning  and  value  of 
reciprocity. 

A  SHAKESPEAREAN  RECITAL. 

In  honour  of  St.  George's  and  Shakespeare's  Day,  Mr.  Hubert  Carter,  of  His  Majesty's 
Theatre,  gave  a  Dramatic  Recital  of  Scenes  from  Shakespeare  to  the  Fellows,  Associates, 
and  their  friends,  in  the  Smoking  Room  of  the  Institute  on  Friday  afternoon,  April  22. 
The  Chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Saxon  Mills,  M.A.,  Member  of  the  Council,  who  in  intro- 
ducing Mr.  Carter  referred  to  the  value  of  Recitals  of  Shakespeare,  apart  from  elaborate 
stage  accessories,  as  being  akin  to  the  original  method  in  which  the  plays  were  first  pre- 
sented. He  therefore  regarded  the  opportunity  of  hearing  so  distinguished  an  actor  as 
Mr.  Hubert  Carter  on  such  an  occasion  as  one  which  would  heartily  commend  itself  to  the 
Fellows  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Carter  selected  three  scenes  from  Shakespeare,  each  of  which  he  recited  with  great 
effect  to  a  most  appreciative  audience.  The  first  was  from  "  Othello  "  and  depicted  the  transi- 
tion from  love  to  jealousy  through  which  Othello  passed  in  his  relations  with  Desdemona. 
The  second  was  the  dagger  scene  from  "  Macbeth,"  and  the  third,  Mark  Antony's  oration 
from  "  Julius  Caesar."  Mr.  Carter  then  gave  a  fine  specimen  of  Marlowe's  work,  and  stated 
that,  in  his  judgment,  more  attention  should  be  given  in  our  schools,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities to  the  study  of  the  English  language,  particularly  as  used  by  the  great  dramatists 
of  the  Elizabethan  period,  contemporaries  of  Shakespeare. 

A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Carter  at  the  conclusion  of  the  recital 
on  the  proposal  of  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  seconded  by  Sir  Rider  Haggard,  the  latter  ex- 
pressing his  keen  sense  of  the  admirable  way  in  which  the  scenes  had  been  depicted  and 
the  deep  impression  made  on  his  own  mind  by  Mr.  Carter's  method  of  presentation. 

It  is  hoped  that  on  a  future  occasion  Mr.  Carter  will  give  another  Recital,  and  that 
his  friend  Mr.  Shale  Gardner,  of  the  New  Theatre,  who  was  with  him  at  the  meeting  on 
April  22,  will  co-operate. 


THE  HOME  OF  GENERAL  WOLFE. 

'  Canada   stretching    from    the   storm-swept    Atlantic    to    the    calmer   pulsations    of 
Pacific  represents   the  harvest  of  the  sowing   of  one  man — James  Wolfe." 

The  late  Field- Marshal  Sir  George  White. 

THILE  Blackheath,  Bath,  and,  for  a  short  period,  Old  Burlington  Street,  London,  can 
claim  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  Wolfe  family,  it  is  the  typical  old-world  town 
of  Westerham,  which  nestles  just  inside  the  borders  of  Kent  at  the  foot  of  the  Surrey 
hills,  that  is  most  closely  associated  with  the  early  life  of  James  Wolfe.  Here,  in 
Vicarage,  Wolfe  was  born.  His  parents  lived  at  Quebec  House,  then  known  as 
Spiers."  The  house  dates  from  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  is 

lated  near  the  Pilgrim's  Way,  where  devout  pilgrims  a  few  centuries  earlier  passed 
en  route  to  Thomas  a  Beckett's  tomb  at  Canterbury.  Some  time  prior  to  1913  Quebec 
House  was  in  the  market,  and  in  danger  of  being  despoiled  as  so  many  early  English 
homes  had  been,  for  the  sake  of  their  finely  carved  panellings  and  old-world  fittings. 

The  late  Mr.  Joseph  Bowles  Learmont  of  Montreal,  a  keen  student  of  Canadian 
history  and  an  admirer  of  Wolfe,  purchased  it  for  the  Nation  that  it  might  be  pre- 
served as  a  Mecca  for  all  true  Canadians. 

It  was  Mr.  Learmont's  desire  not  only  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  such  a  land- 
mark in  English  history  falling  into  unsympathetic  hands,  but  to  seize  an  opportunity 
of  promoting  the  closer  union  of  the  two  races  who  have  made  Canada  what  it  is. 
It  was  his  intention  that  a  portrait  of  Montcalm  should  be  hung  side  by  side  with 
that  of  Wolfe.  His  idea  was  to  present  Quebec  House  as  a  gift  to  the  Dominion 
for  the  people  of  Canada  irrespective  of  race  or  creed.  That  was  the  spirit  which 
induced  Canada  to  erect  a  joint  monument  to  the  rival  leaders  on  Dufferin  Terrace, 
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Quebec.  Death  deterred  Mr.  Learmont  from  fully  carrying  out  his  early  intentions, 
and  it  was  left  to  his  trustees,  under  the  direction  of  his  widow,  to  complete  the 
arrangements  he  had  initiated.  The  position  now  is  that  the  property  is  vested  in  the 
National  Trust  for  Places  of  Historic  Interest,  and  is  owned  by  the  Nation.  A  visit 
to  Quebec  House  is  full  of  interest  alike  for  the  student  of  Canadian  history  and  of 
architecture.  Besides  many  personal  relics  of  Wolfe  a  fine  collection  of  native  Indian 
work  collected  by  Mr.  Learmont  is  to  be  seen. 


OBITUARY. 

MR.  A.  S.  ROE. 

MB.  AUGUSTUS  STAINFOBTH  ROB,  the  well-known  Police  Magistrate  of  Perth,  W.A.,  died  on 
March  15.  Mr.  Roe,  who  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  in  1896,  leaves  a  reputation 
rivalling  and  in  some  ways  surpassing  that  of  his  old  school-mates,  the  late  Lord  Forrest  and 
the  late  Mr.  Septimus  Burt.  He  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  classes.  Mr.  Roe  was 
the  son  of  Captain  J.  8.  Roe,  R.N.,  forty-two  years  Survey  or- General  of  Western  Australia, 
whose  explorations  date  back  to  1830,  and  whose  daughter  was  the  first  white  child 
born  in  the  Colony.  Mr.  Augustus  Roe  was  educated  for  the  law,  but  in  the  early 
seventies,  attracted  by  the  sensational  discovery  of  pearl  shell,  he  and  his  elder  brother 
George,  who  still  survives  him,  went  up  to  the  North- West  where  a  few  hardy  "  pearlers 
and  graziers  "  had  started  sheep  stations  amidst  the  hostile  natives.  Their  adventures 
were  many  and  varied,  extending  to  the  Malay  Peninsula,  during  the  next  thirteen  years, 
when  he  returned  to  West  Australia  and  settled  at  Roebourne  as  a  solicitor. 

Then  came  the  call  from  the  torrid  north  to  Perth,  the  scene  of  his  boyhood.  The 
Hon.  Septimus  Burt,  Attorney- General  in  the  Forrest  Administration,  pressed  Mr  Roe 
to  accept  the  post  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  Perth.  Never  was  an  appointment  better  justi- 
fied. A  little  later  "  Mr.  Commissioner  Roe  "  sat  as  Acting  Judge  for  two  years,  and 
then  returned  to  his  duties  as  Senior  Magistrate.  The  stress  of  many  years  in  the 
tropics  had  begun  to  tell  on  him,  and  some  twelve  years  ago  he  retired  from  the 
public  service.  Amongst  the  secondary  appointments  Mr.  Roe  held  was  that  of 
Umpire  on  the  Railway  Arbitration  Board.  The  Government  delegate  and  the  rail- 
waymen's  delegate  were  always  in  opposition,  and  Mr.  Roe's  decision  was  in  every  case 
loyally  accepted  by  the  men. 

A  DM  i  UAL  SIB  NATHANIEL  BOWDEN-SMTTH,  K.C.B. 

Admiral  Sir  Nathaniel  Bowden-Smith  died  on  April  29  after  an  operation, 
was  eighty-three  years  of  age.  Soon  after  he  entered  the  Navy  in  1852,  he  saw  servic 
in  the  Burma  War  as  a  cadet  in  the  Winchester.  Two  years  later,  as  a  midshipi 
in  the  Royal  George,  he  was  fighting  in  the  Baltic,  and  in  1858  took  part  in  the 
War.  In  the  attack  on  the  Taku  forts  he  was  severely  wounded.  He  became  capt 
in  1872  and  flag  captain  in  1874.  From  1892  to  1894  he  was  Commander-in-Chie 
of  the  Australian  station,  and  five  years  later  was  Commander-in-Chief  at  the  Nore. 
On  his  retirement  from  the  Navy  he  declined,  from  patriotic  motives,  to  accept  the  pension 
to  which  he  was  entitled.  His  activities  and  interests  were  many.  He  was  Chairman  of 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Naval  Fund,  a  Governor  of  the  Marine  Society,  a  member 
of  Council  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  and  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  (he  joined  the  Institute  in  1899). 
He  held  the  silver  medal  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  having  in  July  1864  jumped 
overboard  from  the  Pelican  in  the  Mediterranean  and  rescued  a  bluejacket.  The  Admiral 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council  in  1900,  and  a  Vice-President  in  1911,  retaining  the 
position  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  always  keenly  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
Institute,  and  his  wise  counsel  was  much  valued  by  his  colleagues. 
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Land  Settlement  for  Ex-Soldiers  in  Western  Australia. — Mr.  Christopher  Tumor's 
reply  to  correspondence  concerning  his  statements  on  the  subject  of  Western  Australia 
as  published  in  UNITED  EMPIRE  of  February  last  has  been  noted  by  the  Premier  of 
Western  Australia,  the  Hon.  James  Mitchell,  and  he  observes  that  Mr.  Turner  now 
confines  himself  to  "  criticism  centred  entirely  upon  the  Western  Australian  Govern- 
ment's policy  of  settlement."  ^ 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  repeat  that,  in  addition  to  vigorous  civilian  settlement 
— with  which  the  Hon.  J.  Mitchell  has  been  very  largely  associated  for  the  past 
fifteen  years — no  fewer  than  3,500  soldiers  have  been  successfully  settled  during  the  past 
two  years  in  which  he  has  held  office.  This  long  record  of  what  he  may  fairly  claim 
to  be  successful  work  emboldens  him  to  consider  himself  a  better  judge  of  the  needs, 
conditions,  and  methods  of  local  land  settlement  than  Mr.  Turner  can  hope  to  be  after 
a  few  hours'  stay  in  our  capital  city.  Having  this  experience,  he,  the  Premier  of 
Western  Australia,  would  certainly  never  be  betrayed,  after  six  or  seven  hours  in 
London,  into  venturing  a  criticism  of  English  methods. 

Mr.  Turner  remarks  that  "  the  Empire  Land  Settlement  Committee  .  .  .  con- 
sistently advocated  the  development  of  highly  organised  '  Group '  settlement."  With 
all  due  deference,  the  Hon.  J.  Mitchell  does  not  agree  that  the  form  of  "  group " 
settlement  expounded  by  Mr.  Turner  is  suited  to  this  State,  where  settlement  proceeds 
on  contiguous  blocks  under  the  supervision  and  advice  of  competent  inspectors.  Our 
system  has  all  the  advantages,  without  the  dead  charges,  of  any  form  of  "  group " 
settlement.  It  naturally  forms  communities,  which  undertake  their  own  local  govern- 
ment ;  it  keeps  every  man  working  for  himself — an  excellent  incentive  to  effort — and 
it  cultivates  that  spirit  of  self-dependence  which  earned  for  Australian  troops  their 
enviable  eminence  in  France. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  we  are  now  developing  special  settlements, 
each  consisting  of  a  limited  number  of  blocks,  by  the  labour  of  the  selectors  of  such 
blocks.  The  development  work  is  done  on  wages,  which  are  treated  as  an  Agricultural 
Bank  advance,  repayable  over  thirty  years.  As  each  block  is  brought  to  the  producing 
stage  by  the  labour  of  the  whole  of  the  group,  it  is  allotted  to  one  member — the 
cost,  with  necessary  plant,  etc.,  constituting  his  Agricultural  Bank  advance. 

Mr.  Mitchell  agrees  altogether  with  Mr.  Tumor  that  "  it  is  necessary  for  the  Imperial 
Government  to  interest  itself  in  seeing  that  the  men  who  leave  our  shores  are  settled 
under  the  best  possible  conditions,"  but  he  strongly  objects  to  Mr.  Tumor's  criticism 
of  methods  and  conditions  which  he  has  never  seen  in  practice,  and  of  which  he  is 
necessarily  totally  ignorant. 

Mr.  Turner  refers  continually  to  our  wheat  lands.  A  little  inquiry  would  make 
him  aware  that  our  great  undeveloped  asset  now  lies  in  the  wet  South- West,  suited 
for  dairying,  fruit,  and  intensive  culture,  in  holdings  of  80  and  160  acres. 

Mr.  Turnor  may  rest  assured  that  the  Western  Australian  authorities  understand  the 
business  of  land  settlement  in  Western  Australia. 

J.  D.  CONNOLLY,  Agent-General. 
Savoy  House,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  2. 
May  18,  1921. 

The  Imperial  "  Cabinet." — Your  dissent  in  the  current  issue  of  UNITED  EMPIRE 
from  my  description  of  the  term  "  Imperial  Cabinet,"  as  applied  to  the  meeting  of 
Premiers  in  June,  as  a  misnomer  was  doubtless  written  before  the  emphatic  disapproval 
of  the  term  "Cabinet"  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  and  the  similar  disavowal  by 
the  High  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand.  When  two  such  staunch  Imperialists  as 
Mr.  Meighen  and  Sir  James  Allen  support  my  thesis,  it  is  needless  for  me  to  argue 
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at   length   that   in   courtesy   to    the   Governments    and    Parliaments   of   the   Dominions 
it  would  be  well  to  abandon  the  use  of  a   misleading  and  provocative  phrase. 

The  truth  is  that  the  use  of  the  term  rests  on  a  singular  lack  of  appreciation 
of  the  psychology  of  language.  Its  supporters  know  that  words  are  constantly  changing 
their  meanings ;  they  forget  that  the  change  is  gradual,  and  that  a  long  period  must 
elapse  before  the  essential  connotation  is  forgotten.  At  present  "  Cabinet "  has  a 
very  definite  sense  throughout  the  Empire ;  when,  for  instance,  we  are  informed  that 
the  Cabinet  has  decided  that  essential  public  services  shall  be  carried  on  despite  all 
the  efforts  of  strikers,  we  are  reassured  because  we  know  that,  whatever  divergencies 
of  view  there  may  have  been  in  the  Cabinet,  they  have  been  dispelled,  and  that  the 
Ministers  will  take  the  necessary  steps  which  they  have  legal  power  to  execute,  and 
if  necessary  will  ask  Parliament  for  further  authority,  on  the  express  understanding 
that,  if  what  they  seek  is  denied,  they  will  refuse  to  carry  on  the  government  of  the 
country.  A  decision  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet  of  1921  is  to  be  something  entirely 
different ;  as  explained  by  the  Dominion  Premiers  to  their  Parliaments,  it  will  be  a 
mere  advisory  resolution  binding  on  no  one ;  even  those  Premiers  who  assent  to  it 
will  not  be  under  the  obligation  of  bringing  it  before  their  Parliaments,  much  less  of 
resigning  office  if  their  Parliaments  will  not  accept  their  advice. 

To  use  the  term  "  Cabinet "  of  a  meeting  of  this  kind  is  an  offence  against  the  laws 
of  language  which  brings  its  own  nemesis  in  a  twofold  misunderstanding.  In  the 
first  place,  it  excites  suspicion  of  interference  with  Dominion  autonomy  in  Canada, 
Australia,  and  South  Africa  alike,  and  the  cause  of  Imperial  unity  will  not  prosper 
on  sneers  at  such  suspicions.  In  the  second  place,  it  fosters  among  supporters  of  that 
unity  a  false  security  in  the  belief  that  there  already  exists  an  effective  means  of 
co-ordinating  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Empire.  In  point  of  fact  nothing  is  more 
important  at  the  present  day  than  to  realise  that  the  Dominions  and  the  United 
Kingdom  have  not  thought  out  any  effective  means  of  keeping  in  touch  on  foreign 
issues.  Does  any  Imperialist  really  suppose  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  Empire 
that  Geneva  should  have  witnessed  the  vehement,  and  just,  protests  of  Canada  against  a 
proposal  assented  to,  hastily  and  unadvisedly,  by  the  British  Government,  or  the 
suggestion  of  Canada  that  Article  X.  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  should  be  suppressed, 
put  forward  without  the  concurrence  of  the  rest  of  the  Empire,  or  the  frequent  diver- 
gence of  views  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Dominions  inter  se  on  the 
issues  discussed  ? 

During  the  war  the  term  "  Cabinet,"  though  strictly  inaccurate,  had  a  certain  justifica- 
tion from  the  fact  that  the  armed  forces  of  the  Dominions  were  placed  under  British 
control ;  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  then  served  as  a  rough  and  ready,  but  very  sensible, 
means  of  recognising  the  fact  that  the  mode  in  which,  and  the  purposes  for  which, 
the  forces  of  the  Empire  were  employed  should  not  be  determined  by  the  British 
War  Cabinet  irrespective  of  Dominion  views,  while  the  British  War  Cabinet  had 
itself  without  reference  to  Dominion  Parliaments  the  power  to  carry  out  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  so  far  as  it  deemed  fit.  But  the  Dominion 
forces  are  no  longer  under  British  control,  and  this  fact,  together  with  the  new  status 
assigned  to  the  Dominions,  renders  argument  from  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  unwise 
and  unsatisfactory. 

The  University,  Edinburgh.  A.  BERRIEDALE  KEITH. 

May  12,  1921. 

The  Future  ot  Rhodesia. — In  your  issue  of  April  you  publish  an  address  by  Mr. 
Hamilton  Fyfe  which  contains  several  serious  inaccuracies  I  should  like  to  be  permitted  to 
correct. 

First,  he  says  that  "  they  (the  natives)  are  being  trained  by  the  Chartered  Company's 
Native  Department  to  various  useful  industries."  Very  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
industrial  training,  but  the  credit  of  that  little  belongs  to  the  missions.  The  Native  Depart- 
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Council  are  now  in  process 
of  completing  the  Guarantee 
Fund  (towards  which  H.M.  Govern- 
ment have  contributed  the  sum  of 
£100,000).  Full  details  of  the  plans 
of  the  Exhibition  will  be  available 
in  the  early  Summer. 
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mcnt  is  not  the  "  Company's,"  it  is  a  department  of  the  Government  directly  under  the 
Imperial  Government  as  represented  by  the  High  Commissioner  and  paid  for  by  the  people  of 
Rhodesia.  Last  year  a  small  sum  was  voted  for  an  industrial  scheme  to  be  carried  out  by 
an  ex-official  of  the  Native  Department. 

Second,  there  were  four  claimants  before  the  Privy  Council  in  the  unalienatcd  land  case — 
not  three  as  stated  by  Mr.  Fyfe.  He  enumerates  the  Crown,  the  Company,  and  the  natives, 
and  entirely  forgets  the  people  of  Rhodesia,  on  whose  instance,  after  sixteen  years1  repre- 
sentation to  the  Colonial  Office,  the  case  was  heard.  The  Crown  did  not  claim  the  land 
until  after  the  case  had  opened. 

The  amount  awarded  to  the  Company  as  due  by  the  Crown  was  £4,400,000,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Fyfe,  but  certain  deductions  have  still  to  be  made  on  account  of  land  appropriated  by 
the  Company  and  disposed  of  by  them  for  their  own  benefit.  It  is  not  the  case  that  until  this 
is  paid  "  the  Company  hold  the  land,  the  public  buildings,  and  so  forth  as  their  security." 
The  land  is  the  property  of  the  Crown,  the  public  buildings,  under  Section  33  of  the  Charter, 
may  be  taken  over  for  compensation  by  the  Crown  when  it  terminates  the  Charter. 

Mr.  Fyfe  says  Rhodesia  will  have  to  pay  £1,650,000  for  the  public  buildings  "  before  it 
can  begin  to  govern."  This  is  the  total  sum  which  the  Company  estimates  to  have  spent. 
They  will  get  "  compensation  "  only  for  such  buildings  as  still  exist  and  as  are  taken  over  by 
the  new  government  under  Section  33  of  the  Charter.  Compensation  means  a  sum  equivalent 
to  what  the  buildings  or  works  are  worth  in  the  open  market.  It  is  a  debatable  point  whether 
the  term  "  compensation  "  can  be  applied  to  roads  and  other  works  many  of  which  are  no 
longer  in  existence,  but  all  of  which  are  included  in  the  Company's  estimate.  Competent 
judges  estimate  this  compensation  at  £600,000  and  not  £1,650,000. 

As  to  the  £150,000  which  Rhodesia  "  will  also  have  to  pay  for  outstanding  debts  and  the 
land  on  which  the  public  offices  are  built,"  I  do  not  know  how  this  sum  is  arrived  at,  but  if 
the  Imperial  Government  really  has  all  the  sites  of  public  buildings  valued,  and  makes  the 
people  pay  for  them  on  the  basis  of  a  value  which  they  (the  people)  have  themselves  created 
I  do  not  think  this  figure  excessive. 

"  If  they  bought  the  land  also  they  would  have  to  find  interest  to  the  amount  of  at  least 
£300,000."  Again,  Mr.  Fyfe  gives  no  data.  Presumably  he  works  on  that  of  6  per  cent, 
on  five  millions,  which  assumes  that  we  should  pay  the  Imperial  Government  for  the  land 
even  more  than  they  owe  the  Chartered  Company.  He  asks  later  on,  "  How  a  Rhodesian 
executive  could  make  its  financial  ends  meet  without  any  land,  without  the  railways,  and 
without  mineral  rights  ?  "  He  does  not  appear  to  know  that  we  have  actually  "  made  both 
ends  meet  "  under  these  conditions  for  twelve  years  past,  and  under  the  handicap  of  not  being 
allowed  to  borrow  for  public  works,  or  to  initiate  any  taxation  of  the  enormous  interests  of 
the  Chartered  Company.  We  do  not  expect  to  be  compelled  to  carry  on  indefinitely  under 
these  handicaps,  but  at  all  events  we  cannot  be  worse  off  under  self-government  than  we  are 
at  present. 

With  Mr.  Fyfe's  conclusion,  that  we  can  only  escape  the  financial  nemesis  prepared  for  us 
by  the  Chartered  Company  by  going  into  Union  I  have  no  concern  here.  If  Rhodesia  can  be 
convinced  that  in  entering  the  Union  she  need  not  sacrifice  her  strong  British  identity  she  will 
not  hesitate,  but  the  present  advocates  of  Union  leave  that  aspect  alone  and  concentrate  on 
the  financial  argument  which  amounts  to  this :  that  a  British  community  which  has  grown 
up  under  the  Imperial  Government  and  its  agent,  the  B.S.A.  Company,  is  to  start  its  exist* 
ence  as  a  self-governing  colony  so  laden  up  with  debt  that  it  will  be  forced  into  a  political 
alliance  which,  as  a  free  agent,  it  might  refuse. 

Rhodes  ians  have  a  perfectly  open  mind  about  entering  the  Union,  but  they  are  entitled 
to  expect  at  least  the  same  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Government  as  has  been 
accorded  to  every  other  colony  in  South  Africa,  i.e.  self-government,  with  no  debt  for  cost 
of  conquest  or  acquisition  and,  in  every  case,  assistance  with  loans  for  development.  The 
British  taxpayer  has  paid  something  like  five  hundred  millions  one  way  and  another  for  South 
Africa,  and  yet  we  are  told  that  he  cannot  afford  three  or  four  millions  for  the  fairest  province 
south  of  the  Zambesi,  whose  people,  twice  in  one  generation,  has  sacrificed  the  Sower  of  its 
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manhood  at  the  call  of  the  Mother  Country.  Both  the  Company  and  the  people  have  suffered 
much  from  the  neglect  and  indifference  of  the  Colonial  Office,  but  we  refuse  to  believe  that  we 
shall  be  sold  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

It  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood  that  Rhodesia  has  not,  so  far,  cost  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment one  penny 

ETHKL  TAWSK  JOLLIE,  M.L.C. 
Southern  Rhodesia. 

The  Credit  System  of  the  Empire. — May  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  question  of 
a  reform  in  our  Credit  System  might  be  taken  up  with  advantage  by  the  Imperial 
Conference,  or  at  least  discussed  when  Imperial  statesmen  meet  in  this  country  shortly  T 

Mr.  Kitson  and  Major  Douglas  (in  his  book  "  Credit  Power  and  Democracy  ")  have 
severely  criticised  our  credit  system,  and  their  remarks  have  been  emphasised  by  the 
recent  unprecedented  slump  in  trade,  which  has  been  artificially  caused  by  our  defla- 
tion policy  and  the  collapse  of  the  foreign  exchanges. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  country  depends  at  present  upon  its  export  trade 
because  the  home  demand  is  so  small,  but  the  result  is  that  we  exchange  the  goods 
our  own  nation  really  needs  for  raw  materials  to  make  more  goods  for  export.  We 
are  thus  piling  up  capital  values  in  this  country,  much  as  a  miser  piles  up  gold. 

This  process,  Mr.  Kitson  and  his  friends  contend,  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  we 
charge  the  home  consumer  not  only  for  that  which  he  consumes,  but  also  for  the 
development  costs  which  really  represent  the  amount  by  which  the  capital  of  the 
nation  is  enhanced.  In  other  words  although,  no  firm  will  charge  capital  expenditure 
to  profit  and  loss  account  thereby  reducing  the  dividends  (i.e.  purchasing  power)  of 
its  shareholders ;  yet  it  does  charge  such  capital  expenditure  to  the  consumer  through 
price.  The  home  consumer  can  thus  never  provide  a  market  for  home  industries. 

But  now  the  foreign  market  is  also  failing.  Mr.  Kitson  has  supported  the  sug- 
gestion of  Major  Douglas  that  the  home  market  should  be  re-established  by  regulating 
price  at  the  necessary  ratio  below  cost,  so  that  the  consumer  pays  for  what  he  con- 
sumes, and  for  that  only,  and  that  the  difference  should  be  made  up  to  the  owners  by 
issuing  Treasury  notes  or  financial  credit  of  -ome  sort  to  them. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  trade  of  this  country,  and  indeed  of  the  Empire,  is  in 
such  a  critical  position,  and  that  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Kitson  and  his  friends  are 
beginning  to  find  support  (the  books  of  Major  Douglas  have  recently  been  accepted 
by  Sydney  University  as  textbooks  in  its  Honours  course),  perhaps  UNITED  EMPIRE 
could  find  space  to  ventilate  this  suggestion,  that  the  whole  credit  system  of  the 
Empire  should  be  reviewed  as  soon  as  possible  by  responsible  authorities,  preferably 
at  the  forthcoming  Imperial  Conference. 

66  Ashley  Gardens,  London.  W.  ALLEN  Yotrao. 

May!,  1921. 
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LIVERPOOL. 

On  Empire  Day,  a  well-attended  meeting  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Branch,  and  addressed  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Adami,  Vice-Chancellor  of  Liverpool  University. 
The  Lord  Mayor,  who  presided,  said  that  the  remembrance  of  Empire  Day  was  never  more 
important.  It  was  the  celebration  of  an  increasingly  great  anniversary. 

Dr.  Adami  gave  an  address  on  "  The  Empire  and  what  it  means  to  the  four  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  who  claim  its  protection."  What  was  it,  he  asked,  that  led  Canada,  Australia, 
and  South  Africa  to  enter  into  the  last  great  war  T  Without  meaning  any  offence  at  all,  he 
might  say  that  the  Parliament  at  Westminster  was  a  purely  provincial  Parliament.  The 
Dominions  had  now  become  independent  nations  save  in  name.  The  Colonies  joined  in  the 
war  from  motives  of  Imperial  sentiment.  The  time,  he  thought,  had  now  come  when  people 
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should  not  speak  of  the  British  Empire,  but  of  British  Confederation.  That  day  they  were 
celebrating  the  confederation  of  the  British  people  throughout  the  world.  Canada  realised 
that  it  was  to  her  advantage  to  be  allied  with  Great  Britain,  just  as  did  Australia  and  South 
Africa,  but  each  aspired  to  be  a  nation. 

Sir  Francis  Danson  said  that  there  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  this  country  when 
it  was  more  important  to  strengthen  the  ties  existing  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
Colonies. 

Dr.  Pickering  Jones  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speakers,  which  was  heartily 
accorded. 

MANCHESTER. 

An  Empire  Day  address  was  delivered  by  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Buxton,  G.C.M.G., 
to  the  members  of  the  Branch,  dealing  with  the  modern  problems  of  South  Africa. 
The  address  will  be  fully  summarised  in  the  July  issue  of  UNITED  EMPIRE.  The 
Manchester  Guardian  says  that  "  if  Empire  Day  is  to  serve  the  finest  purpose  it  can, 
if  it  is  to  be  a  day  on  which,  more  than  on  others,  the  thoughts  of  the  peoples  of 
the  British  Commonwealth  are  directed  to  thinking  of  each  other  and  of  how  best  to 
maintain  the  bonds  of  understanding,  the  story  of  South  Africa,  told  in  its  essentials  as 
Lord  Buxton  gave  it,  provides  perhaps  a  finer  text  than  any  other." 

HANTS  AND  DORSET. 

"  THE  Romance  of  Empire,"  was  the  subject  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Edward  Salmon, 
F.R.C.I.,  on  May  11,  before  a  large  and  representative  gathering  of  the  Fellows  and 
Associates  of  the  Hants  and  Dorset  Branch  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

Sir  Daniel  Morris,  K.C.M.G.,  President  of  the  Branch,  in  introducing  the  lecturer,  said 
the  subject  of  the  lecture  was  an  appropriate  one,  as  shortly  "  Empire  Day,"  ever  growing 
in  popularity,  would  be  observed  by  all  classes  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  on  May  24th — the 
birthday  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria. 

Mr.  Salmon  said  that  in  attempting  to  give  in  an  hour's  lecture  some  idea  of  the  story, 
the  romance,  of  the  British  Empire,  he  was  somehow  reminded  of  Sam  Weller  who,  when 
asked  what  he  saw  of  Mrs.  Bardell's  fainting  in  Mr.  Pickwick's  arms,  said  he  saw  nothing. 
He  had  only  ordinary  eyes,  "  not  a  pair  of  double  million  magnifying  gas  microscopes  of 
hextra  power"  capable  of  seeing  through  a  flight  of  stairs  and  a  deal  door.  Sam  Welter's 
vision  was  limited.  A  little  imagination  must  come  to  one's  aid  in  treating  so  vast  a  theme 
as  the  British  Empire  in  so  small  a  compass.  There  must  be  no  limited  vision  where  the 
British  Empire  was  concerned.  The  Empire  to-day  covers  thirteen  million  square  miles, 
has  a  population  of  over  four  hundred  millions,  and,  if  wisely  and  economically  administered, 
could  provide  for  every  need  in  raw  materials  and  manufactures  of  its  far-Sung  and  diverse 
peoples.  The  story  opened  somewhere  between  1475  and  1500 — the  time  of  Renaissance 
when  Europe  was  rubbing  its  sleepy  eyes  and  throwing  off  the  sloth  of  the  Dark  Ages.  Men's 
thoughts  turned  to  undiscovered  countries ;  the  Portuguese  found  the  way  to  India  round 
Africa ;  Columbus  discovered  the  West  Indies,  and  Cabot  starting  from  Bristol  in  May  1497 
returned  in  August,  having  discovered  Newfoundland  if  not  Canada.  Henry  VII.  gave  him 
a  reward  of  ten  pounds.  His  voyage  was  at  least  as  great  an  event  as  the  flight  of  the 
Atlantic  by  Captain  John  Alcock  a  couple  of  years  ago — and  Captain  Alcock  got  a  reward 
of  £10,000  and  a  knighthood. 

Mr.  Salmon  then  sketched  in  brief  but  graphic  outline  the  challenge  thrown  down  by 
Elizabethan  adventurers  to  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese  who  sought  to  divide  the 
non-Christian  world  between  them,  "  as  though,"  to  quote  the  French  king,  "  our  first 
father  Adam  had  made  them  his  sole  heirs."  Hawkins  and  Drake,  Ralegh  and  Gilbert, 
the  Armada,  and  the  rest  were  passed  in  rapid  review.  Holland  entered  the  field.  England 
looked  to  Holland  for  pepper.  Holland  indulged  in  a  little  profiteering  and  put  up  the 
price  of  pepper  from  three  shillings  to  eight  shillings  per  pound.  London  merchants  decided 
to  get  pepper  for  themselves  direct  from  the  East ;  they  were  supported  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  on  December  31,  1600,  the  first  East  India  Company's  Charter  received  her 
signature.  That  Charter  was  the  first  tentative  sign-manual  of  English  Empire  in  the  East. 

For  a  long  period  the  world  rivalry  of  French  and  English  was  embodied  in  their 
Chartered  Companies  alike  in  India  and  in  America.  Various  colonising  companies  were 
formed  and  "  unruly  gallants "  were  "  packed  off "  in  the  hope  that  they  might  prove 
the  pioneers  of  permanent  settlements.  Coming  to  the  Seven  Years  War,  Mr  Salmon 
showed  how  on  Pitt's  assumption  of  control  in  1757  English  fleets  and  English  armies  were 
electrified  by  the  personality  of  a  man,  and  how  in  European  waters,  in  Canada,  and  in 
India  we  had  in  Hawke,  in  Wolfe,  and  in  Clive  further  proof  of  the  force  of  individual 
genius  on  affairs.  The  taking  of  Arcot  and  the  capture  of  Quebec  were  among  the  decisive 
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events  in  the  romance  of  this  period.  England's  position  after  the  signing  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  in  1763  was  one  of  the  greatest  glory,  but  victory  only  paved  the  way  to  disaster. 
The  attempt  to  make  the  American  colonists,  who  were  the  greatest  beneficiaries  by  the 
war,  contribute  something  towards  its  cost,  ended  in  the  loss  of  the  colonies.  This  loss  in 
its  turn  had  far-reaching  results,  including  the  French  Revolution,  largely  encouraged,  as 
it  was,  by  the  ideas  which  came  from  America.  England  turned  to  Botany  Bay  as  an 
outlet  for  her  convicts,  and  the  lecturer  pointed  out  that  May  llth,  the  day  of  the  lecture, 
was  actually  the  eve  of  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which,  in  1787,  Phillip  left  the  Solent 
with  his  fleet.  The  manner  in  which  Australia  emancipated  herself  within  half  a  century 
from  the  conditions  of  her  birth,  was  one  of  the  side  romances  of  the  Empire.  Glancing 
at  the  leading  features  of  the  nineteenth  century,  during  a  great  part  of  which  the  British 
Empire  was  moving  forward  towards  an  undefined  goal,  the  lecturer  said  that  in  the  South 
Seas,  as  elsewhere,  Britain  had  expanded  despite  her  disinclination,  and  some  of  the  islands 
Cook  discovered  and  explored  it  had  been  the  lot  of  British  High  Commissioners,  like  the 
new  Chairman  of  Council  of  the  Bournemouth  Branch  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute, 
Sir  Bickham  Sweet-Escott,  to  develop  and  consolidate  in  our  own  time.  In  the  building  up  of 
the  Empire  mistakes  have  been  made,  wrongs  have  been  inflicted,  but  on  the  whole  its 
Might  has  made  for  Right.  What  we  have  won  by  the  sword  we  have  held  for  freedom. 
The  proudest  moment  in  Britain's  Imperial  life  was  surely  in  that  first  week  in  August 
1914,  when  the  Dominions  and  India  declared  unasked  that  they  would  take  their  stand 
beside  her,  in  the  sacred  name  of  freedom,  to  the  last  man  and  the  last  shilling.  All  told 
India  and  the  Dominions  put  over  a  million  and  a  half  men  in  the  field — armies  eight  or 
nine  times  as  great  as  our  own  original  Expeditionary  force.  On  the  stricken  fields  of 
Flanders  and  Gallipoli  the  Dominions  won  their  title  to  nationhood.  There  is  happily  no 
serious  thought  of  separation  to-day.  Kipling's  lines  have  even  more  meaning  now  than 
when  they  were  written  : 

•'  Also,  we  will  make  promise,  so  long  as  the  Blood  endures 
I  shall  know  that  your  good  is  mine  ;  ye  shall  feel  that  my  strength  is  yours; 
In  the  day  of  Armageddon,  at  the  last  great  fight  of  all, 
That  Our  House  shall  stand  together  and  the  pillars  shall  not  fall." 

We  prefer  the  pillars  as  Dominions — not  Republics.  That  America  would  come  in  on 
the  side  of  Great  Britain  in  a  world  war  was  confidently  believed.  The  belief  was  well 
founded.  But  America  came  in  after  three  years :  the  Dominions  came  in  within  three 
minutes.  That  is  the  difference  between  being  of  the  Empire  and  not  being  of  it.  The 
Empire  is  a  league  of  free  nations ;  loyalty  to  the  throne  is  the  tangible  bond.  The  Monarchy 
is  the  symbol  and  pledge  of  British  Unity.  And  it  will  remain  so,  if  Britons  throughout 
the  Seven  Seas  are  true  to  the  traditions  established  in  forum  and  on  tented  field  by  their 
forebears,  justifying  for  all  time  the  motto  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  :  "  The  King  and 
United  Empire." 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  Mr.  James  Stanley  Little,  who  in  times  past  has  written 
largely  on  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  British  Empire,  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Salmon. for  his  singularly  able  and  eloquent  address.  He  enlarged  on  the 
perplexities  which  confront  the  country  and  the  Empire  at  the  moment,  but  expressed  his  con- 
fidence  that  "  out  of  the  briar-grown  track  of  difficulties  and  dangers  we  shall  find  the  path  of 
safety  and  glory  once  more."  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Sir  Bickham  Sweet-Escott,  K.C.M.G., 
a  former  Governor  of  several  of  the  outlying  portions  of  the  Empire,  who  bore  warm  testimony 
to  the  comprehensive  and  high  character  of  Mr.  Salmon's  treatment  of  a  subject  of  absorbir 
interest. 
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The  Enham  Village  Centre 

(UNDER  THE  VILLAGE  CENTRES  COUNCIL) 

PRESIDENT: 

Field-Marshal  EARL  HAIG,  K.T.,  G.C.B.,  O.M.,  K.C.I.E.,  G.C.V.O. 


THE  Enham  Village  Centre,  an  estate  of  1,027  acres,  near 
Andover,  Hampshire,  England,  has  been  opened  since  June, 
1919,  for  the  treatment,  training  and  permanent  settlement  of  men 
highly  disabled  by  wounds  and  illness  during  the  Great  War,  1914 
to  1919.  Since  the  date  of  opening  over  400  disabled  men  have 
been  dealt  with,  the  majority  being  now  once  more  independent 
citizens  of  the  Empire. 

Please  help  us  to  extend  this  work  of  re-education  and  settlement 
by  sending  a  donation  or  subscription  to  enable  us  to  erect  cottages 
and  workshops,  where  men  so  badly  injured  that  they  are  unable  to 
return  to  the  world  of  industry  may  supplement  their  pensions 
by  carrying  out  work  suitable  to  their  injuries  under  sheltered 
conditions  and  in  beautiful  country. 

All  donations  and  subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  the  Hon. 
Treasurers,  Sir  Frederick  Milner,  Bart.,  and  G.  E.  Bromley  Martin, 
Esq.,  or  the  Secretary,  Village  Centres  Council,  10  Upper  Woburn 
Place,  London,  W.C.  1,  from  whom  also  full  particulars  can  be 
obtained. 
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A.  M.  Derrick,  A.  Fenn,  H.  J.  Gifford,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Goss,  W.  F.  Kirby,  J.  W.  Montgomery  t 
E.  Pockson,  S.  1 

CAMBRIDGE  BRANCH.—  RESIDENT  FELLOWS  :   E.  A.  Benians.  C.  R.  Fay,  J.  D.  Fett. 

SUSSEX  BRANCH.—  ASSOCIATES  :  C.  H.  Browne,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Nichols. 


OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret  : 

Sitgreaves  Adams,  Admiral  Sir  Nathaniel  Bowden-Smith.    K.C.B.,   G.  J.  Dennistoun, 

•John  Duncan,  W.  L.  Harding,  T.  E.   Hatherley,  G.  B.  Longstaff,  M.A.,  M.D.,  John   R. 

« >liviT,  De  Burgh  F.  Persse,  W.  Pitt,  J.  E.  Plummer,  Richard  Ramsden,  Richard  William 

Starkey. 

ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  Annual  Dinner  will  take  place  on  Thursday,  June  30.   at  the   Hotel   Victoria, 
Northumberland  Avenue,  at  7.45  for  8  precisely.     H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  K.G., 
i  r.t  '..N[.G.,  President  of  the  Institute,  will  preside  on  this  occasion.     H.R.H.  the  Prince  of] 
Wales,  K.G.,  G.M.M.G.,  has  accepted  the  Council's  invitation  to  be  present  to  meet  the] 
Prime  Ministers  of   the   Overseas  Dominions  and  the  Representatives  of  India,  who 
attending  the  Imperial  Conference  and  will  be  the   Guests   of    the   Institute.     Tickets^ 
£2  2?.  each  inclusive. 


ANNUAL  RECEPTION. 

The   Annual   Reception   will   be   held   on   Monday,   July  4,    at  the   Natural 
Museum,  Cromwell  Road,  S.W.,  when  the  delegates  to  the  Congress  of  Universities 
be  the  guests  of  the  Council. 

DONATIONS  TO  THE  NEW  PREMISES  FUND. 

The  following  extract  from  the  speech  of  the  Chairman  of  Council,  Sir  Godfn 
is  printed  separately  as  a  heading  to  the  list  of  those  who  have  promised  to  subscribe 
annually  to  the  Fund  until  it   is  completed ;  and  the  Council  hope  that  it  may  lead 
many  others  to  do  the  same,  thus  ensuring  a  solid  annual  addition  to  the  general  list 
of  subscriptioi 

"  I  would  like  here  to  express  to  all  Fellows  the  hope  that,  though  they  have  given 
one  donation,  they  should  not  be  content  with  that  but  give  annually  such  sums 
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DE  LAMBERT  HYDROGLIDERS 


SHALLOW  DRAUGHT- 


HIGH   SPEED 


Photo  by 


ROL.  PARIS. 


The  Type  XI  Hydroglider  measures  25' 0"  x  10'  3"; 
carries  20  cwt.  or  9  persons  at  40  knots  ;   draws  two 
or  three   inches  of   water ;     and  with  petrol    at    3/ 
per    gallon    costs    2/-    per    mile    to    run,    inclusive 
of    labour,    insurance,    depreciation,    etc.,    charges. 

De  Lambert  Hydroglidersare  not  affected  by  speed  of 
current,  and  are  not  built  for  "joy-riding,"  but  for  use. 

Racing  Hydrogliders    from    65  knots  and  upwards. 
SOLE  CONCESSIONAIRE   FOR  THE  BRITISH   EMPIRE: 

Major      J.      P.      ASHLEY      WALLER 

AUDREY      HOUSE,      ELY      PLACE,      LONDON,      E.C.I 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 


NOTICES  TO   FKLLOWS. 


as    they    can    afford    until    the    aim    ha.-    lx-<'ii    accomplished.      In    that    way    nnlv    <  an 
we  get   ahead   and    <-tal>Ii-h  fund.      In   order  to   put   my  >uajie.->tion   into 

practice  1  hu\e  nut  four  others  to  join  me  in  promi»in<r  an  .-uinual  subscription." 


Sir  Godfrey  Lagden.K.c.M.G 

Sir. lames  Mills/K.C.M.G 

Lient.-Col.  WestonJarvis,C.M.G..('.\".0.     . 

Sir  Charles  McLeod  ..... 

Sir  George  McLaren  Brown  .... 

TWENTY -THIIII)    LIST. 


£ 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 


I. 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


d. 

0 
0 

It 
0 
0 


£     a.    d. 

Previously  announced  .  .  46,002    4    7 

K.  McCullough,  Esq.     .  .  220 

G.  C.  Robertson   .  .  110 

\\ .   E.  Bancroft,  Esq.  .  550 

Holland  Porter,  Esq.    .  .  110 

J.  B.  Chapman,  Esq.    .  .  110 

L.  C.  Piggott,  Esq.       .  .  110 

Serul.y.    Ksq..   M.A.  .  300 

H.   C.   \\Vatherilt,  Esq.  .  0  10     6 

a   \V.   Booty.   Esq.         -  .  '         220 


General  Sir  F.  Reginald  Win 
gate,  Bart.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.V.O. 


'/. 


Less  donation  promised  by : 
A.  P.  Reeve      .     52  10    0 
M.  W.  Wiehe    .     42    0    0 


330 

-'I1    11       1 


94  10    0 
£45,928     1     1 


[Fellows  and  Associates  are  reminded  that  donations  to  this  fund  can  be  made  by 

instalments  if  desired.] 


ARRANGEMENT  WITH  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  CLUB. 

An  arrangement  has  been  made,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council,  between  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  the  British  Empire  Club,  12  St.  James's  Square,  S.W.. 
by  which  any  Non -Resident  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  bearing  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute,  will  be  put  up  at  once  as  a  Temporary  Honorary 
.Member  of  the  Club  under  Rule  IX.  Under  this  rule  Temporary  Honorary  Members 
enjoy  all  the  privileges,  and  are  bound  by  all  the  Rules  and  Bye-Laws  of  the  Club, 
for  a  term  of  one  month  from  the  date  of  their  introduction,  without  the  payment 
of  any  subscription.  At  the  termination  of  the  month  a  Temporary  Honorary  Member 
may.  with  the  consent  of  the  Committee,  continue  his  membership  for  an  additional 
period,  not  exceeding  five  calendar  months,  by  the  payment  of  a  subscription  of  one 
iruinea  per  month.  

PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

A  special  feature  is  made  by  the  Institute  of  the  collection  of  photographs  of  the 
Fellows  and  Associates,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  pay  an  early  visit  to  the  Studio 
of  the  official  photographers,  Messrs.  J.  Russell  and  Sons,  73  Baker  Street.  W.  I.  who 
are  presenting  a  copy  to  each  sitter  in  addition  to  one  to  be  placed  in  the  Institute 
collection,  and  allow  a  discount  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  all  orders  for  further  copies. 


ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  SESSION  1920-21. 

The  following  Papers  have  already  been  arranged  and  the  Dinners  and  Meetings  will 
be  held  in  the  Edward  VII.  Rooms,  Hotel  Victoria.  Northumberland  Aveuue,  W.C. : 
TUESDAY,  JUNE  7.     Dinner  at  7.     Meeting  at  8.30  P.M. — "  The  Future  Government  of  the 
Empire,     by  the  Hon.  Sir  JOHN  FINDLAY.  K.<  '..M.G.     The  Viscount  >Sandon  will  preside. 
TUESDAY.  JIM:  21,  at  4  P.M. — "  Visit  of  H..M.S.  Mulnya  to  the  East.'    with  lantern  illustra- 
tions,  by  Sir  ERNEST  BIBCU,   K.C.M.G.     Sir  Hugh  Clifford,    K.C.M.U.   (Governor  of 
Nigeria),  will  preside. 
THURSDAY,  JUNE  30. — Annual  Dinner. 


BADGE  FOR  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

A  Badge   of  Fellowship  and  Associateship  is  available  for  those  who  may  desire 
show   their  connection   with   the   work  in   which  the   Institute  is  engaged.      The 
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WAY  &  CO.  LTD. 

COLONIAL    AGENTS    &    EQUIPMENT. 


11    HAYMARKET, 
LONDON,      S.W.  1 

(Three   doors    above 
Hay-market  Theatre) 


SHOWROOM 

COMPLETE    CAMP    EQUIPMENTS.      Deferred  Payments  arranged  when  required. 
PROVISIONS,   suitable  for  Tropics,  OF   ANY   BRAND,  at   Manufacturers'  Best  Export  Prices. 

SUGGESTED  LISTS  AND  QUOTATIONS  ON  APPLICATION. 


•nHllllltlllllH! 


BY     APPOINTMENT  TO    HIS    MAJESTY   THE    KING, 

HIS    LATE    MAJESTY    KING    EDWARD, 
AND     HER      LATE      MAJESTY     QUEEN     VICTORIA. 


J.  RUSSELL 

&      SONS, 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 
73  Baker  Street 

W.I. 


OFFICIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 

TO  THE 

Royal  Colonial  Institute. 


20% 


DISCOUNT 

TO 

Fellows  &  Associates. 


Telephone  .-  Mayfair  24O2. 
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It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 


ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE, 

NORTH IKBKRLAND  AVENL'R. 

LONDON.  W.O.  1. 


CERTIFICATE  OF  CANDIDATE  FOB  ELECTION. 
RESIDENT  OR  NON-RESIDENT  FELLOW. 


I,  being  a  Britiah  Subject,  am   dwuroua  of   being  admitted   into  the    ROYAL  COLON!  A 
INSTITUTE  a«  » Fellow. 

Name  in   /utf..... .. _ 

Tk«D«*crlp- 
tioa  and   Re«l- 

«MC*  must  t>«  T»^  <*  Profession 

clearly     •fated 

by   the    Cudl- 

tou<  full  Postal  AddrtM. 

(Signed) 

We*  the    undersigned*    recommend ~. aa    eligible 

election  as  a... Fellow. 

Dated  tfii* day  of 19...... 

„ F. R.C.I.  from  pertonnl 

F.R.C.L 

Proposed 19 

— 19...-. 

For  particulars  of  fees  see  page  x. 
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UNITED    EMPIRE 

THE  KOYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE  JOUENAL 

TOL.  XII.  JULY  1921  No.  7 

The  Institute  is  not  responsible  for  statements  made  or  opinions  expressed 
by  authors  of  articles  and  papers  or  in  speeches  at  meetings. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES    AND    COMMENTS. 

THE  Imperial  Conference  has  already  cleared  the  air  by  disposing 
of  mischievous  rumour  and  soothing  the  susceptibilities  of  the 

Dominion  and  Indian  representatives.    Many  important 

mg>         utterances  preliminary  to  the  first  meeting  on  June  20 

the  Empire     were  ma<le — notably  at  the  dinner  of  the  Rhodes  Trust 

at  Oxford,  where  General  Smuts  spoke  within  a  few 
hours  of  reaching  England,  and  in  a  full  dress  debate  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  varying  sentiments  of  the  delegates,  from  General 
Smuts  to  Mr.  Srinivasa  Sastri,  lent  a  certain  piquancy  to  expectation 
of  the  line  Mr.  Lloyd  George  would  take  in  giving  them  welcome. 
It  is  agreed  that  he  has  never  spoken  more  ably,  more  eloquently,  or 
to  better  purpose.  He  seemed  to  forget  nothing.  He  remembered 
old  friends  of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet,  and  cordially  greeted  those 
who  came  to  the  Conference  for  the  first  time.  He  surveyed  the 

0 

world's  difficult  efforts  to  rehabilitate  itself  after  the  war,  and  showed 
why  it  was  important  to  preserve  the  well-tried  friendship  of  Japan 
id  improve  our  relations  with  America,  with  a  view  to  that  limitation 
armaments  so  essential  to  the  future  peace  of  the  world.     He 
welcomed  the  idea  of  appointing  a  Canadian  colleague  at  Washington, 
ivited  the  Dominions  to  make  suggestions  for  closer  co-operation 
foreign  policy,  and  in  a  moving  tribute  to  the  services  and  achieve- 
lents  of  the  Dominions  and  India  showed  how  they  had  been  recognised 
the  new  status  of  both  within  the  Empire.     He  easily  disposed 
)f  what  Mr.  Meighen  called  "  the  evil  thought "  that  revolutionary 
leas  are  entertained  in  Downing  Street.     "  There  was  a  time  when 
)owning  Street  controlled  the  Empire ;    to-day  the  Empire  is  in 
large  of  Downing  Street."     And  he  emphasised  his  view  of  what 
le  Empire  stands  for.     It  is  "a  saving  fact  in  a  very  distracted 
rorld.     It  is  the  most  hopeful  experiment  in  human  organisation 
rhich  the  world  has  yet  seen."     It  was  a  great  speech  worthy  of  the 

ceat  occasion. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


EVENTS  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  have  profoundly  modified 
the  views  of  statesmen  on  Empire  matters.     At  the  Empire  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  dinner  to  the  visiting  members  of 
The  Future    ^e  Imperial  Conference,  Mr.  Churchill  reminded   his 
°       ?  audience  that  both  he  and  Sir  Thomas  Smartt  differed 

in  1906  on  the  questions  of  Imperial  Preference  and  the 
Transvaal  Constitution.  On  the  first  Mr.  Churchill  confesses  he  has 
changed  his  view  ;  on  the  second  he  points  out  that  Sir  Thomas 
Smartt  has  changed  his  view.  In  the  same  way  Sir  John  Findlay, 
in  his  suggestive  address  to  the  Institute  on  the  "  Future  Government 
of  the  Empire,"  admits  that  he  looks  at  things  from  an  angle  different 
from  that  of  ten  years  ago.  "  As,"  he  said,  "  I  published  a  book 
strongly  advocating  some  form  of  definite  Imperial  Federation,  iu\ 
present  address  will  at  least  have  the  novelty  of  a  recantation. "  There 
is  no  change  in  the  desire  to  promote  that  Imperial  Unity  of  which 
Mr.  Massey  spoke  so  eloquently  in  the  discussion  of  Sir  John  Findlay's 
paper.  "  Co-operation  towards  unity  and  complete  autonomy  with 
Britain  primus  inter  pares "  are  the  foundations  of  the  Imperial 
structure  which  Sir  John  Findlay  now  favours.  How  such  co-operation 
is  to  be  most  satisfactorily  effected  he  would  leave  it  to  Imperial 
Conferences  to  discover.  Those  conferences  he  would  divide  into  two 
classes  :  (a)  plenary,  (b)  intermediate  ;  and  he  warns  us  that  they  must 
not  partake  of  the  character  of  a  Cabinet  or  executive.  Sir  John 
Findlay  does  not  wholly  abandon  his  thought  of  Imperial  Federation 
as  the  ultimate  goal.  But  if  it  is  ever  achieved  time  and  circum- 
stance will  bring  it  about.  There  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  the 
constructive  statesmanship  of  which  he  was  originally  an  exponent 
might  wreck  what  it  sought  to  strengthen.  And  then  there  is  the 
problem  of  India  ably  voiced  by  Mr.  Srinivasa  Sastri.  The  Melbournian 
"  Why  not  leave  well  alone  ?  "  does  not  seem  to  make  the  way  simpler 
for  the  Constitutional  Conference,  which,  judging  from  Mr.  Hughes' 
and  Mr.  Massey 's  remarks,  cannot  apparently  be  in  1922. 

JUNE,  apart  from  the  reassembly  of  the  Premiers,  has  been  big 
with  the  making  of  history  at  home  and  abroad.     Germany  at  last 
seems  to  be   genuinely   endeavouring  to   honour  her 
engagements,  and  Dr.  Wirth's  appeal  to  the  chivalry 


the  Making. 


of  the  Allies  will  not  have  been  made  in  vain,  if  she 


continues  to  give  proof  that  she  is  not  aiming  to  convert  the  Peace 
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Treaty  into  another  scrap  of  paper.  America,  whilst  passing  a 
Naval  Appropriation  Bill  authorising  the  expenditure  of  £100,000,000 
on  construction,  has  initiated  inquiries  in  London  and  Tokio  as  to 
the  possibility  of  a  modification  in  Japanese  and  British  naval  pro- 
immes.  At  the  same  time  President  Harding  favours  some  scheme 
for  bringing  America  and  the  British  Empire  together  in  a  working 
agreement  which  shall  be  world-wide  in  its  scope.  The  rapprochement 
of  the  Republic  and  the  Empire  has  certainly  been  marked,  and  seems 
only  to  have  been  quickened  by  the  characteristically  vigorous  attack 
made  by  Admiral  Sims  on  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain  in  the  States — 
an  attack  which  raised  the  sort  of  storm  to  which  the  gallant  Admiral 
is  no  stranger.  The  prospect  of  a  settlement  of  the  British-Japanese- 
icrican  question  is  distinctly  brighter.  Then  a  momentous  move 
been  taken  in  regard  to  Ireland  :  the  first  Ulster  Parliament  was 
opened  in  State  by  the  King  and  Queen,  and  the  event  lost  none  of 
its  significance  from  the  desperate  efforts  made  by  Sinn  Fein  gunmen 
terrorise  Belfast  and  the  Northern  authorities.  What  will  be  the 
feet  on  the  South  of  this  gracious,  generous,  and  courageous  act  on 
le  part  of  their  Majesties  ?  It  must  be  far-reaching,  and  may 
>ssibly  assist  all  Irishmen  to  forbear,  to  forgive,  and  to  forget  as 
the  King  so  earnestly  hopes. 

LORD  QUEZON'S  visit  to  Paris  during  June  was  no  doubt  primarily 
discuss  with  M.  Briand  Middle  East  questions.     There  is,  however, 
also  the  Far  East  where  a  settlement  is  called  for,  and 
'ranee  report  says  that  France  is  carefully  noting  developments 

in  the  Pacific.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  future 
of  the  Pacific  concerns  only  the  three  great  naval 
Jowers — Great  Britain,  America,  and  Japan.  Even  China  commands 
10  more  than  an  afterthought.  M.  Poincare  recently  reminded  the 
liplomatic  world  that  France  does  not  altogether  approve  the  Anglo- 
Fapanese  Alliance.  And  indeed  French  interests  in  the  Pacific  cannot  be 
lored.  They  are  indeed  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  vast 
irritorial  and  naval  interests  of  the  other  three  Powers.  Strategically, 
bute  Frenchmen  consider  that  they  hold  perhaps  some  winning  cards 
the  great  game  of  Pacific  settlement.  For  instance,  it  is  contended 
bhat  the  fine  harbour  of  Noumea  would  be  worth  a  good  deal  as  a  base 
either  for  the  offensive  or  defensive,  and  preparations  are  in  train  to 
lake  it  a  first-class  port.  The  Paris  visit  of  the  Japanese  Crown  Prince 


id  the 
*acific. 
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was  made  an  occasion  for  a  fervid  demonstration  of  Japophilism, 
of  which  the  present  Minister  of  Marine  is  the  leading  advocate.     And 
it  must  be  said  that  his  Imperial  Highness  showed  conspicuous 
in  responding  to  the  ovations  in  his  honour.    He  was  particularly  happ] 
at  public  receptions  in  alluding  to  those  subjects  which  are  dearest 
Gallic  sentiment — the  Napoleon  festival,  the  Unknown  Soldier,  an< 
the  Eiffel  Tower  which  is  symbolic  to   so  many  Frenchmen  of   the 
spirit  of  Paris.     The  really  surprising  thing  perhaps  is  that  the  Frencl 
press  has  not  shown  a  more  lively  and  characteristic  concern  for  the 
future  of  the  Pacific  where  French  interests  are  by  no  means  negligible 

MR.  CHURCHILL'S  masterly  statement  of  Government  policy 
Mesopotamia  was  a  convincing  reply  to  those  critics  by  anticipatioi 

who  never  tire  of  suggesting  that  Great  Britain  is  bei 
f     Irak  committed  to  financial  and  military  adventures  whicl 

she  will  ultimately  find  intolerable.  The  mandate  hi 
been  entrusted  to  Great  Britain,  and  her  obligations  to  the  League 
of  Nations,  not  less  than  the  interests  of  India  and  Egypt,  demane 
that  it  should  be  honoured  to  the  utmost  limit  of  her  capacity.  The 
difficulties,  internal  and  external,  were  forcibly  set  out  by  Lieut. -Col 
Sir  Arnold  Wilson  in  a  recent  lecture  ;  that  there  is  a  solution 
does  not  doubt,  but  he  fears  that  many  blind  alleys  must  be  exploi 
before  the  maze  is  cleared.  Mr.  Churchill,  as  the  result  of  his  visit 
to  the  Middle  East,  has  worked  out  a  policy  which  at  least  justifies  hoj 
that  Irak  may  in  due  time  be  left  to  govern  itself.  If  the  Assembl] 
to  be  elected  should  choose  the  Emir  Feisal  as  the  ruler  of  the  country, 
the  way  to  a  settlement  pleasing  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Aral 
alike  would  have  been  found.  An  Arab  state,  headed  by  an  Aral 
Prince,  with  an  Arab  army  and  an  Arab  Legislature,  all  worl 
under  the  advice  and  direction  of  a  British  High  Commissioner,  is  tl 
ideal.  A  bag  and  baggage  policy,  which  proved  so  costly  in  the 
Sudan  as  Sir  Arnold  Wilson  reminds  us,  is  impossible,  but  Mr. 
Churchill  shows  by  ample  figures  that  the  British  forces  are  being  cut 
down  to  a  minimum.  If  the  policy  he  adumbrated  succeeds,  he  sa] 
that  Sir  Percy  Cox  will  perform  a  dual  function  in  regard  to  Irak  am 
Kurdistan  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the  Governor-General 
South  Africa  in  regard  to  the  Union  and  Rhodesia  and  the  nativ€ 
territories.  Though  the  analogy  may  appear  a  little  strained  to-day, 
we  can  only  accept  it  as  of  hopeful  augury  that  Mr.  Churchill  shoulc 
in  present  circumstances  even  suggest  it. 
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THE  Palestine  problem,  in  Mr.  Churchill's  view,  is  in  some  ways 
more  acute  than  that  of  Mesopotamia,  though  in  itself  smaller  in  a 

military  sense.  British  promises  of  a  national  home 
Palestine  f°r  the  Jews  conflict  with  the  policy  of  consulting  the 
and  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  mandated  territories.  Under 

Middle  East,  representative  institutions,  it  is  certain  that  the  Arabs 

would  veto  Jewish  immigration.  Jewish  propaganda 
~has  excited  the  Arabs  and  made  them  apprehensive  that  they  will  be 
swamped.  Mr.  Churchill  assures  them  they  have  nothing  to  fear. 
Sir  Samuel  Herbert  is  of  course  an  ardent  Zionist,  but  he  has  never  for 
a  moment  overlooked  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  Arab  population. 
The  work  done  in  connection  with  Jewish  Colonisation  in  Palestine 
must  not,  everyone  will  agree  with  Mr.  Churchill,  be  "  brutally  and 
rudely  overturned  by  fanatical  Arab  attacks. "  If  that  were  permitted, 
we  should  be  "  definitely  accepting  the  position  that  the  word  of  Britain 
no  longer  counts  in  the  East."  Arab  unrest  will  only  be  quieted  by 
firm  handling,  as  the  Emir  Abdulla  has  proved  in  Trans- Jordania, 
where  he  has  successfully  undertaken  the  task  of  maintaining  order 
to  the  benefit  of  the  French  and  British  alike.  Unfortunately  the  way 
to  a  settlement  of  Middle  East  problems  is  not  made  easier  by  what 
Mr.  Churchill  describes  as  an  undercurrent  of  recrimination  among 
French  and  British  officials.  The  British  Government  seeks  to 
establish  a  solid  community  of  interests  between  the  Arabs  on  the  one 
hand  and  Great  Britain  and  her  Allies  on  the  other.  Everything  is 
contingent  on  a  peaceful  and  lasting  settlement  with  Turkey. 

OP  the  various  questions  which  the  Prime  Ministers  will  be  called 

«m  to  discuss,  none  will  appeal  more  strongly  to  the  general  imagina- 
tion than  Mr.  A.  H.  Ashbolt's  scheme  tor  an  Imperial 
e  Imperial  Airship  Service,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  give  Mr. 

Ashbolt's  own  statement  of  its  technical,  commercial, 
bcneme.  ,  .  .  . 

and  Imperial  possibilities.     It  was  recognised  long  ago 

that  the  airship  rather  than  the  aeroplane  offers  the  best  chance  for 
the  early  opening  up  of  Sir  Frederick  Sykes'  great  project  of  Imperial 
airways.  The  aeroplane  will  always  enjoy  the  advantage  in  short- 
distance  flights,  but  if  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  to  be  brought 
to  within  ten  or  eleven  days  of  Great  Britain  then  we  must  look  to 
the  airship.  The  terminal  mast  has  solved  the  main  difficulty  on 
the  technical  side.  It  now  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  airship 
can  be  made  a  commercial  proposition.  Mr.  Ashbolt  has  grappled 
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with  that  phase  of  the  problem  with  his  usual  business  acumen,  and 
though  his  figures  may  be  subject  to  modification  they  provide  a 
remarkable  working  basis.  The  decision  of  the  Imperial  Government 
to  present  its  airships  to  any  organisation  prepared  to  take  them  over 
has  been  seized  upon  as  affording  an  absolutely  unique  opportunity 
for  starting  a  new  enterprise  and  gaming  the  necessary  experience 
without  incurring  the  inevitably  heavy  initial  costs.  An  airship  mail 
and  passenger  service  between  the  British  Isles  and  Australia  can 
hardly  fail,  on  the  terms  tentatively  outlined  by  Mr.  Ashbolt,  to 
command  the  support  of  Governments,  of  business  interests,  and  of 
that  great  section  of  the  public  which  realises  that  its  success  must 
forge  another  strand  in  the  bonds  of  the  Empire.  The  importanc 
of  the  scheme  could  not  perhaps  be  more  forcibly  illustrated 
by  the  doubts  of  the  Premier  whether  they  can  afford  the  montl 
necessary  to  annual  conferences.  Months  would  become  weeks  if  the 
Imperial  Airship  Service  were  established. 

LORD  BYNG'S  appointment  as  Governor-General  of  Canada  Justin* 
the  rumours  of  several  months  ago.    No  selection  could  have  b< 

more  happy,  and  the  warm  hearts  of  the  Canada 
Governor-       people  have  been  divided  between  regret  at  pai 
B6n6r rfLord  wit*  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  gratification  that 
Vimv  successor  has  been  found  in  the  gallant  and  pop 

soldier  who  for  a  year  commanded  the  Canadian  foi 
in  Flanders.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire's  message  of  June  1917, 
when  Sir  Julian  Byng  handed  over  his  command  to  Genei 
Currie,  reads  almost  as  prophetic  in  the  light  of  the  event  of  Jun< 
four  years  later :  "I  hope  we  shall  have  the  pleasure 
welcoming  you  at  no  distant  date."  One  thing  may  be  said  wil 
absolute  confidence.  There  has  been  quite  a  lot  of  talk  in  Canadi 
during  the  past  eighteen  months,  concerning  the  selection  of  Governo: 
General.  Certain  Canadians  think  that  the  status  of  full  nationh< 
has  not  been  achieved  whilst  the  King's  representative  is  chosen  by  th< 
Imperial  Government  after  consultation  with  the  Dominion  authorities. 
If  the  choice  had  been  left  wholly  to  Canada  and  Lord  Byng'sname 
had  been  put  forward,  even  the  advocates  of  change  would  have  been 
among  his  strongest  supporters.  Canadian  approval  is  assured  on  other 
grounds  than  his  own  popularity.  Lady  Byng's  father,  the  Hon.  Sir 
Richard  Charles  Moreton,  K.C.V.O.,  was  for  a  time  on  the  staff  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lome  when  he  was  Governor-General.  She  is  therefore 
no  stranger  to  Canada  or  to  Government  House  at  Ottawa. 
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IN  recent  years  interest  in  medical  research,  so  far  as  tropical 
diseases  are  concerned,  has  occupied  a  position  more  commensurate 
with  the  vital  importance  of  the  subject  than  was  the 
A  I     iltnier  cage  formeriV)  b^  wnen  we  realise  the  enormous  wealth 


which  its  tropical  dependencies  contribute  to  the  Empire, 
it  is  surprising  how  little  has  been  achieved.  America  has  set  the 
world  great  examples  in  the  munificence  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion, whose  director,  Mr.  G.  E.  Vincent,  is  now  in  conference  with  the 
Colonial  Office,  and  in  the  successful  campaign  against  yellow  fever  and 
malaria  in  the  Panama  Canal  zone.  Thanks  mainly  to  the  efforts  of 
the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Schools  of  Tropical  Medicine  have 
been  established  in  London  and  Liverpool  ;  the  Tropical  Diseases  Pre- 
vention Committee  has  made  a  promising  start.  Missions  nobly  under- 
taken by  self-sacrificing  doctors  have  visited  various  parts  of  our 
possessions  where  malignant  and  devastating  diseases  hold  sway; 
yet  the  volume  of  work  done,  admirable  as  it  has  been,  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  needs  of  an  Empire  which  for  the  development  of 
its  resources  sends  its  sons  into  such  danger  zones.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  for  fifteen  years  after  the  founding  of  the  two  tropical 
schools  at  Liverpool  and  London  no  similar  institution  existed  in  any 
tropical  portion  of  the  British  Empire,  but  the  genius  and  devotion 
of  Sir  Leonard  Rogers  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Calcutta 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  opened  towards 
the  end  of  the  year.  Public  support  has  been  freely  forthcoming,  and 
a  great  and  productive  future  should  be  in  store  for  this  School.  The 
possibilities  of  such  Institutions  are  limited  only  by  financial  con- 
siderations, and  in  recalling  the  wonderful  research  work  which,  under 
the  greatest  difficulties,  has  been  carried  on,  there  is  a  temptation  to 
ask  if  more  generous  support  from  the  British  public  and  Imperial 
and  Oversea  Governments  should  not  be  forthcoming. 

MR.  F.  B.  SMITH'S  address  on  "  South  African  Agriculture  and  its 
Development  "  was  at  once  a  record  of  administrative  triumph  over 
disease  and  difficulty  and  a  forecast  of  the  possibilities 
in  a  country  whose  true  character  has  only  come  to  be 
Agriculture   Pr°Perty  understood  in  the  last  twenty  years.     In  these 
days  when  the  whole  world  is  struggling  to  free  itself  from 
the  effects  of  the  Great  War,  and  is  not  always  too  hopeful  as  to  the 
issue,  the  story  of  reconstruction  in  South  Africa  after  the  Boer  War  is 
pregnant  with  the  most  valuable  and  encouraging  lessons.     It  is  a 
itory  on  the  grand  scale  to  which  many  minor  stories  of  settlement  and 
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achievement  contribute.  One  of  these  is  provided  by  the  Sundays 
River  Settlement,  which  appeals  to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  more 
particularly  because  it  includes  an  R.C.I.  block  on  which  there  are 
fifty  settlers.  In  April  the  Governor-General  and  Princess  Arthur 
and  General  Smuts  paid  the  Sundays  River  Settlement  a  much  appre- 
ciated visit,  and  they  were  able  to  see  what  has  been  done  despite 
almost  insuperable  difficulties  due  to  an  inadequate  water  supply. 
The  completion  of  the  dam  now  in  progress  will  ere  long  transform 
the  whole  situation.  Readers  of  Mr.  Smith's  address  who  do  not 
happen  to  know  South  Africa  will  understand  how  much  there  was  in 
General  Smuts'  remark  to  the  settlers :  "  I,  as  an  old  hand,  know  South 
Africa  is  a  difficult  country  and  you  have  a  difficult  object  before 
you,"  but  "  if  you  hold  on  and  do  your  best,  this  country  will  not  let 
you  down."  General  Smuts  foresees  the  realisation  of  the  settlers' 
hopes,  and  reminds  them  that  they  are  building  up  not  only  Sundays 
River  but  South  Africa.  The  sum  of  the  success  of  such  settlements 
is  the  triumph  of  a  nation. 

A  FEW  months  ago  the  cotton  industry  was  in  a  state  of  anxiety 
lest  it  should  be  held  up  by  a  shortage  of  supply  in  the  raw  material. 
To-day  its  anxiety  is  due  to  a  slump  in  prices  which 
makes  the  production  of  cotton  unremunerative. 
American  cotton  growers  find  themselves  in  the  same 
plight  as  rubber  growers  and  wool  growers.  But  there  is  this  differ- 
ence, that,  when  trade  conditions  improve,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
the  inadequacy  of  supply  is  felt  in  cotton,  while  the  heavy  stocks 
of  wool  and  rubber  cannot  be  exhausted  for  a  year  or  two.  It  is, 
in  these  circumstances,  that  the  third  World  Cotton  Conference  has 
been  held  at  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  The  American  delegates 
do  not  disguise  their  fears  as  to  the  effect  on  the  future  of  British 
Empire  competition.  The  American  grower  wants  a  minimum  ol 
20c.  a  pound,  and  is  getting  little  more  than  12c.  He  is  confronted 
with  Mr.  Himbury's  statement  that  British  Empire  grown  cotton 
can  be  landed  at  Liverpool  for  Qd.  per  lb.,  and  with  Mr.  McEwan 
Hunter's  anticipation  that  the  day  will  come  when  Queensland  will 
send  to  the  World  Cotton  Conference  as  many  representatives  as  the 
United  States  now  send.  The  prospect  of  such  keen  competition 
in  production  is  made  more  sure  by  the  decision  of  the  British 
Government  to  amend  their  offer  of  £50,000  for  five  years  to  promote 
cotton-growing  within  the  Empire.  They  are  now  prepared  to 
hand  over  to  the  corporation,  which  is  being  formed  under  Royal 
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Charter,  approximately  £1,000,000  sterling.  This  represents  Great 
Britain's  share  of  the  profits  derived  from  the  Egyptian  Cotton 
Control  scheme  of  1918-19.  So  great  a  boon  to  Lancashire  and  the 
Empire  will  therefore  cost  the  British  taxpayer  nothing. 

SIGNS  of  trade  revival  are  reported  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  if  the  differences  between  Capital  and  Labour  could 
be    composed    the    belief    is    strong    that    industrial 
Economic        conditions    would    steadily    improve.     Unfortunately 
aass  Labour  cannot  be  made  to  see  that  there  is,  as  Mr. 


W.  M.  Hughes  says,  "no  short  cut  to  Paradise." 
The  economic  factor  must  determine  wages  and  profits  alike. 
If  business  is  to  be  maintained  in  a  competitive  world  prices 
must  come  down,  and  a  lowering  of  wages,  now  mainly  responsible 
for  the  cost  of  production,  must  precede  the  fall.  Capital,  in  some 
cases,  as  in  the  mining  dispute,  is  prepared  to  forego  profits  for  a 
period,  but  every  proposal  for  a  cut  in  wages  is  met  by  counter  pro- 
posals, with  a  strike  if  the  men's  point  of  view  is  not  adopted.  A 
strike  in  the  cotton  trade  has  been  speedily  settled  ;  another 
is  threatened  in  the  engineering  industry  ;  and  the  coal  strike  is 
only  now  settled  after  a  three  months'  conflict,  ruinous  to  the  miners 
and  disastrous  to  the  industries  of  the  whole  country.  It  has  been  a 
remarkable  strike  in  many  ways,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  lessons 
it  has  taught  will  not  be  lost  on  the  Government,  the  mine-owners, 
or  the  men  themselves.  For  much  of  the  trouble  in  the  Labour 
world  the  Government  cannot  escape  responsibility.  When  the  vicious 
circle  of  wage  increase  after  the  war  was  started  the  Government 
should  have  put  their  foot  down,  as  they  put  it  down  with  regard 
to  the  profiteer.  Economic  laws  are  now  relentlessly  driving  home 
the  truth.  The  Government  are  abandoning  the  control  of  agri- 
culture, and  with  it  will  go  the  guaranteed  price  of  corn  and  the 
minimum  wage  of  the  agricultural  labourer. 

AT  the  last  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Studies  Committee  of  the  Royal 

Colonial  Institute,  Mr.  J.  P.  Collins,  who  was  largely  responsible  for  the 

original  idea,   spoke  on  the  scheme  for  travel  scholar- 

Empire  ships  for  young  British  journalists  which  was  approved 

by  the  Second  Imperial  Press  Conference  at  Ottawa 
Scholarships.  .J.  ^  -,     •    ••  i  «.    ^  t 

last  year.     No  more  admirable  or  effective  means  tor 

ensuring  that  the  journalist  of  the  future  shall  know  something  at 
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first  hand  of  the  Empire  with  whose  affairs  he  must  constantly  be 
called  upon  to  deal,  can  be  conceived.  It  was  explained,  in  the  course 
of  the  Committee's  discussion,  that  the  aim  is  to  provide  a  year  or 
more  of  travel  for  the  purpose  of  investigation  into  some  aspect  of 
journalistic  practice  and  progress,  to  be  approved  beforehand  by  the 
Trustees,  who  will  consist  of  five  representatives  of  professional  bodies 
of  standing  and  the  journalism  course  at  London  University.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  press  authorities  and  benefactors  in  the  Dominions  will 
follow  suit,  and  that  a  code  will  be  developed  with  time  and  experience 
that  will  provide  common  safeguards  and  interchangeable  advantages. 
At  the  close  the  following  resolution  was  passed :  '  The  Imperial 
Studies  Committee  cordially  approves  the  scheme  of  Empire  Travel 
Scholarships  for  Journalists." 

Is  there  any  justification  for  pessimistic  talk  of  the  decadence  of 
British  sport  ?  The  Old  Country's  reverses  on  various  fields  where 

once  she  was  supreme  is  surely  the  finest  of  tonics,  little 
m  though  we  may  like  it.  Nor  is  the  superiority  of  the 

Australians  in  the  Test  matches  a  new  experience. 
Much  the  same  situation  was  created  when  the  "  demon  "  Spofiorth 
first  began  to  whirl  out  our  best  teams,  and  again,  some  twenty 
years  ago,  when  the  incomparable  "  Ranji  "  had  to  be  incorporated 
into  an  English  representative  eleven  to  give  it  backbone.  The  fact 
must  be  admitted  that  Australia,  \\ith  a  natural  genius  for  the  game 
and  exceptional  climate  advantages  for  developing  it,  has  once  more 
produced  a  team  of  super-cricketers — not  supermen  as  some  would 
have  us  believe— and  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  evolved  unfamiliar 
methods  which  have  rather  demoralised  those  who  have  to  meet  them. 
But  the  pendulum  will  swing  back  again.  Nothing  better  happened 
to  British  football  than  the  irresistible  successes  of  our  visitors  from 
the  Antipodes  and  South  Africa.  And  the  position  is  similar  in  the 
world  of  lawn  tennis.  Here  the  competition  has  been  more  than  an 
Imperial  and  domestic  affair.  America  and  France  have  lowered 
British  colours,  and  the  result  is  that  the  popularity  of  the  game 
has  spread  enormously  and  is  being  cultivated  with  unaccustomed 
seriousness.  America's  triumph  in  the  Polo  Test  Matches  will  also  give 
a  fillip  to  that  more  exclusive  sport.  Even  in  golf  it  is  no  more  than 
"  honours  easy  "  between  Great  Britain  and  America.  In  boxing  it 
is  principally  in  heavy-weights  that  our  weakness  is  exposed.  Any 
year  may  produce  a  worthy  compeer  of  Carpentier  and  Dempsey. 
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THE  EMPIRE  MOVEMENT. 

In  Co-operation  with  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

THIS  month  witnesses  a  historical  event  of  the  first  importance.  In  a  very  few  days 
the  Prime  Ministers  of  all  the  self-governing  Dominions,  together  with  representatives 
from  our  great  Indian  Empire,  will  meet  the  ruling  statesmen  of  the  British  Isles  in 
a  Conference,  which  will  differ  from  all  former  Conferences  in  that  this  body,  although 
it  will  possess  no  executive  power,  will  in  all  other  respects  be  a  Cabinet  Council 
of  the  Empire. 

It  is  due  to  the  war,  which  was  started  by  our  enemies  for  the  purpose  of  crushing 
the  British  Empire  out  of  existence,  that  this  momentous  and  gigantic  step  towards 
Imperial  Unity  has  been  taken  by  the  statesmen  who,  under  His  Majesty  King  George 
the  Fifth,  direct  the  destinies  of  over  400  millions  of  the  human  race — one-fifth  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  world  ! 

What  a  Power  !  What  an  almost  unimaginable  responsibility  will  rest  upon  the 
shoulders  of  these  elect  of  the  peoples  of  all  five  continents  within  the  Empire,  when 
they  meet  in  conference  in  historic  Downing  Street,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  great 
metropolis,  with  its  eight  millions  of  people  !  May  God  give  them  wisdom !  This 
should  be  the  prayer  of  every  loyal  subject  of  the  King  and  citizen  of  the  Empire. 
There  are  many  fiercely  burning  problems  which  at  this  moment  seem  almost  insoluble 
to  the  ordinary  thinker. 

The  Imperial  Wittenagemote  of  the  Wise  Men  will  have  to  face  these  burning 
questions  with  patience,  with  knowledge,  with  courage,  with  wisdom,  and  with 
inexhaustible  determination  to  answer  them  satisfactorily  in  the  interests  of  mankind, 
whether  living  inside  or  outside  the  limits  of  this  monster  Empire. 

The  efforts  of  those  who  consciously  or  unconsciously  have  been  labouring  within 
the  "  Empire  Movement "  since  its  inception  in  1902,  in  the  interests  of  Imperial 
Unity,  seem  at  this  moment  to  have  reached  the  apogee  of  their  highest  expectations. 
We  were  grateful  in  1916,  when  official  approval  was,  after  years  of  struggle,  accorded 
to  the  movement  by  the  Government  of  the  British  Isles.  Now  we  feel  as  if  we  had 
received  the  blessing  of  those  great  men  from  all  five  continents  of  the  globe  who  are 
hurrying  home  to  take  their  places  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty,  the  elect  of  a  fifth  of 
mankind. 

Finally,  we  are  encouraged  to  greater  efforts  by  the  consciousness  that  at  a 
Banquet  held  in  the  Hotel  Cecil  on  "  Empire  Day,"  May  24th  last,  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  most  generously  held  out  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  us,  which  we 
grasped  with  gratitude,  May  both  organisations  be  strengthened  by  this  friendly 
co-operation ! 
June  7,  1921.  MEATH, 
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THE    EMPIRE    AND    THE    WAGE-EARNER. 

In  the  year  1920  over  £180,000,000  worth  of  British  goods  found  a  market  in  four  of  the 
great  Dominions.  Did  the  working  man  of  Great  Britain  think  what  would  happen  if  the 
Dominions  bought  those  goods  elsewhere  ? — The  Right.  Hon.  W.  M.  Hughes. 

NOTHING  in  the  contemporary  life  of  nations  is  quite  so  extraordinary  as  the 
amazing  indifference  of  the  average  stay-at-home  Briton  regarding  the  actual 
and  potential  resources  of  the  Empire.  He  is  the  citizen  of  a  realm  which 
has  succeeded  to  the  vastest  heritage  in  the  history  of  the  world  ;  he  is  also 
a  member  of  a  community  whose  material  well-being  is  more  intimately  bound 
up  with  overseas  trade  than  that  of  any  other  people. 

During  the  last  hundred  years  the  population  of  Great  Britain  has  far 
outstripped  its  natural  means  of  subsistence.  Yet,  mainly  because  of  the 
highly  complex  industrial  and  financial  system  which  has  grown  up  in  this 
island  since  the  Industrial  Revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century,  upwards  of 
forty-five  millions  of  people  sustain  life  in  a  far  higher  degree  of  material 
comfort  than  did  less  than  seven  millions  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago. 
Although  the  incidents  of  our  daily  life  should  recall  to  us  our  never-ceasing 
dependence  on  overseas  supplies,  everything  appears  to  be  taken  for  granted. 
People  seem  to  be  blind  to  the  most  obvious  and  insistent  facts. 

The  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa  which  we  drink — these  come  from  overseas.  For 
sufficient  quantities  of  eggs  and  bacon  to  feed  us  all  we  are  dependent  on 
supplies  from  abroad.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  send  us  a  large  proportion 
of  our  meat ;  Canada  supplies  us  with  the  bulk  of  our  wheat ;  India  with  much 
of  our  rice ;  and  foreign  states  with  immense  quantities  of  the  sugar  we  consume. 
The  tobacco  we  smoke,  the  woollen  clothes  we  wear — for  these,  too,  we  have 
to  rely  on  overseas  supplies. 

Many  millions  of  Britons  have  emigrated  to  the  United  States  and  other 
foreign  countries,  or  have  migrated  to  one  or  other  of  our  Dominions  during 
the  last  seventy  or  eighty  years,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  British  families  in 
the  United  Kingdom  have  kinsfolk  living  abroad.  Yet,  in  spite  of  such  facts, 
the  bulk  of  the  people  remain  unstirred  and  even  uninterested  in  the  political, 
social,  and  economic  fortunes  of  Britain's  daughter  states.  It  may  be  useful  to 
analyse  briefly  some  of  the  causes  of  this  narrowness  in  our  national  character. 

A  racial  lack  of  imagination  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why 
we  do  not  take  a  greater  interest  in  affairs  not  immediately  our  own.  As  a 
people,  we  live  from  hand  to  mouth.  Our  method  of  teaching  history  in  the 
elementary  schools  in  the  past  was  beneath  contempt,  and  the  actual  lessons 
on  geography  were  far  less  colourful  than  the  maps  placed  before  the  children. 
If  there  is  a  lack  of  imagination  among  the  people,  it  is  not  astonishing  in 
view  of  the  lack  of  imagination  shown  by  the  majority  of  those  who  were 
formerly  responsible  for  popular  education. 

Another  reason  may  be  found  in  the  peculiar  tradition  of  unrest  ri 
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competition  inherent  in  British  commerce  during  the  nineteenth  century. 
To  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  to  sell  in  the  dearest — without  regard  to 
an  organic  Empire  policy — has  been  the  dominating  principle  shaping  the 
commercialism  of  the  Mother  Country.  The  nineteenth  century  saw  the 
growth  of  the  gigantic  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and 
was,  indeed,  the  period  of  the  phenomenal  development  of  the  latter  country. 
During  the  whole  of  the  Victorian  era  many  more  of  our  emigrants  found 
their  way  to  the  United  States  than  to  Canada  or  to  Australia,  and  while 
during  the  five  years  prior  to  the  war  the  average  number  of  foreign  emigrants 
reaching  the  United  States  amounted  to  nearly  1,000,000  per  annum,  those 
to  Canada  totalled  less  than  200,000,  to  Australia  only  65,000,  and  to  New 
Zealand  less  than  40,000. 

Another  potent  cause  of  popular  disregard  in  this  country  of  what  the 
Empire  means  is  the  influence  on  the  worker  of  International  Socialism 
and  Syndicalism.  The  theories  of  Karl  Marx  are  incompatible  with  Empire 
patriotism.  Marx  taught  to  some  purpose  the  principle  of  proletarian  unity 
throughout  the  world.  His  doctrines  were  a  direct  challenge  to  that  scheme 
of  National  or  Empire  Economy  which  another  great  German,  Priedrich 
List,  had  marked  out  for  the  building  of  the  modern  German  Empire  that 
Bismarck  constructed  and  the  ex- Kaiser  destroyed.  Later  disciples  of  Marx 
have  sought  to  fulfil  his  mission  by  a  persistent  preaching  of  class  war  and 
cosmopolitanism.  They  have  found  fruitful  soil  in  Great  Britain  amongst 
some  of  the  wage-earners  who  had  been  nurtured  on  the  mid-  and  late- Victorian 
ideas  of  "  Little  Englandism." 

At  this  point  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  one  of  the  most  intellectual  leaders 
of  the  modern  Social  Movement  in  this  country  has  unhesitatingly  laid  down 
the  basic  factors  of  British  prosperity,  in  obvious  contradistinction  to  Socialist 
theories.  Writing  in  the  1921  issue  of  the  British  Dominions  Year  Book,  Sir 
Leo  Chiozza  Money  says  : 

"  British  wealth  does  not  arise  from  British  production  alone.    In  the  British  chain 
production  supplies  from  abroad  constitute  an  essential  link.    We  cannot  produce 
rniture  without  hard  woods  that  cannot  be  grown  in  this  country.    We  cannot  print 
newspaper  without  wood  pulp  derived  from  abroad.    The  cotton  mills  of  Lancashire 
rould  close  down  without  a  fibre  foreign  to  our  climate.    The  woollen  and  worsted 
lustries  of  Yorkshire  and  Scotland  would  collapse  without  the  multiplication  of 
leep  in  countries  other  than  our  own.     Our  brass  trades  would  disappear  without 
jpper  and  zinc  from  abroad.    In  short,  British  production  would  collapse  and  British 
irealth  would  disappear  but  for  the  sure  supply  of  oversea  materials.  .  .  .  British 
output  hangs  upon  oversea  outputs,  and  it  is  very  necessary,  therefore,  to  conserve 
le  natural  resources  of  the  British  Empire.  ...  It  may  for  long  be  difficult  to  bring 
le  nations  of  the  world  together  in  a  true  economic  partnership.     The  more  reason 
lat  we  should  perform  the  duty  which  lies  to  our  hand  and  develop  scientifically 
le  magnificent  resources  which  constitute  the  British  Empire." 

The  actual  and  potential  value  of  the  British  Overseas  Dominions  is  partially 
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indicated  in  terms  of  Exports  in  pounds  sterling  for  1913,  the  last  normal 
year  before  the  war  : 


From  India 
„     Australia 
,,     Canada     . 
„     South  Africa  : 
,,         Cape  Province 
,,         Transvaal  . 
„     Straits  Settlements 
New  Zealand 


£133,484,000,  of  which  Raw  Cotton 
65,398,000,  „       „      Wool 
61,945,000,  ,  Wheat 


46,577,000,  „ 
32,128,000,  „ 
32,804,000,  „ 
19,661,000,  „ 


Diamonds 
Gold 
Tin 
Wool 


£21,000,000 
25,424,000 
13,982,000 

6,370,000 

30,660,000 

8,248,000 

6,305,000 


The  Federated  Malay  States,  Ceylon,  Orange  Free  State,  Nigeria,  Natal, 
Ehodesia,  the  West  Indies,  the  Gold  Coast,  and  other  possessions  also 
contributed  their  proportion  of  exports. 

The  Imports  of  the  various  dominions  and  dependencies  were  not 
significant,  as  shown  by  the  following  figures  in  pounds  sterling  : 

India  imported  goods  valued  at  £111,616,000  per  annum. 

Canada 80,547,000 

Australia 51,266,000 

Straits  Settlements     .         .         .  36,558,000            „ 
South  Africa  : 

Cape  Province     .         .         .  17,789,000            „ 

Transvaal    ....  19,643,000 

New  Zealand      ....  15,674,000            „ 

and  the  minor  dependencies  in  smaller  proportions. 

British  maritime  supremacy,  which  is  now  in  jeopardy,  was  demonstrated 
by  the  following  figures  : 


British  Empire 
United  States 
Germany 
Norway 
France 


Ships. 

11,495 
3,469 
2,178 
2,065 
1,465 


Tonnage. 
19,011,000 
5,058,000 
4,333,000 
2,014,000 
1,882,000 


This  country  is  mainly  dependent  on  India  for  tea.  India  and  Ceylon 
together  produced  upwards  of  427,000,000  Ibs.  of  tea  in  1918.  The  product 
of  the  Island  of  Ceylon  alone  nearly  equalled  the  exports  of  China  tea.  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  are  the  greatest  wool-producing  countries  of  the  world.  Theii 
joint  product  of  this  commodity  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  not  less  than 
792,000,000  Ibs.,  as  against  420,000,000  Ibs.  in  Argentine,  811,000,000  Ibs.  in  the 
United  States,  and  134,000,000  Ibs.  in  the  United  Kingdom.  New  Zealand 
alone,  with  a  population  barely  exceeding  a  million  souls,  far  surpassed 
wool  production  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Per  contra,  British  woollen  fabrics  were  at  the  head  of  the  world's  woollen 
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manufactures,  and  the  United  Kingdom  exported  manufactured  woollens  in 
one  year  to  the  value  of  nearly  £80,000,000  sterling. 

As  the  United  States  develop  their  manufactures,  they  will  tend  to  become 
more  and  more  consumers  of  their  own  raw  products,  including  cotton,  and 
it  is  thus  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  this  country  to  secure  as  far  as 
possible  from  her  own  Overseas  Dominions  the  vast  quantities  of  raw  materials 
without  which  our  manufacturers  would  inevitably  reach  an  impasse.  It 
is  idle  for  the  wage-earner  to  concentrate  all  his  efforts,  through  his  Trade 
Union  or  through  the  Legislature,  on  seeking  to  improve  his  earnings  or  his 
conditions  of  labour,  while  he  continues  wholly  to  ignore  the  sources  from 
which  employers  and  employed  alike  draw  their  means  of  subsistence. 

Nor  is  this  all.  We  are  unquestionably  entering  a  period  when  a  vast 
flood  of  emigration  will  pour  from  these  shores  in  all  directions.  There  is  a 
limit  to  the  power  of  any  country,  especially  if  it  be  small  in  area,  to  sustain 
an  ever-increasing  population.  As  our  trade  decreases,  emigration  will 
increase.  The  United  States  no  longer  offers  those  opportunities  to  the 
immigrant  which  it  did  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  already  the  emigra- 
tion from  the  States  into  Canada  is  considerable.  The  most  urgent  task 
before  the  statesmanship  of  the  Empire  is  to  organise  and  direct  this 
impending  outflow  to  our  self-governing  Dominions.  Competent  authori- 
ties estimate  that  within  the  next  half  century  Canada  alone  will 
sustain  a  population  of  seventy  millions.  It  is  to  the  last  degree  desirable 
that  the  overwhelming  preponderance  of  that  population  should  be  British. 
The  latent  resources  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  British 
Columbia  for  food  raising  are  almost  illimitable.  The  same  remark  applies 
with  almost  equal  force  to  the  vast,  unpopulated  areas  of  the  Australian 
States,  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  to  Rhodesia. 

As  these  lines  are  being  written,  the  statesmen  of  the  Overseas  Dominions 
are  arriving  in  London  for  what  will  probably  be  the  most  epoch-making 
Inter-Imperial  Conference  that  has  ever  been  held.  Here  should  be  laid  down 
the  broad  outlines  for  the  future  Foreign  Policy  of  the  Empire  as  an  organic 
whole.  Here  also  must  be  discussed  the  considerations  which  should  shape  the 
attitude  of  the  Britannic  Alliance  to  the  problem  of  a  "  white  "  Australia 
and  to  the  Japanese  Empire  and  other  Mongol  peoples.  Here,  too,  the 
white  "  Dominions  must  recognise  their  joint  responsibility  for  the  nascent 
3lf-government  of  the  Indian  Empire. 

"  Take  up  the  White  Man's  Burden, 

Send  forth  the  best  ye  breed  " 
)te  Kipling. 

If  ever  there  is  to  be  a  real  League  of  Nations,  this  assuredly  is  its  beginning. 
The  Empire  Workers'  Council  has  been  called  into  existence  to  educate 
people  of  the  Motherland  to  a  realisation  of  their  co-partnership  with 
Dominions   in   this    vast    Empire   heritage.      We   seek   to    become   the 
[issionaries  of  Empire  to  the  Wage-earners. 

VICTOR  FISHER  (Hon.  Director,  The  Empire  Workers'  Council). 
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LOST  OPPORTUNITIES  :    THEIR  RESULTS   AND 
THEIR  LESSONS. 

"  LOST  opportunities  "  may  not  at  the  first  blush  look  a  very  inspiriting  subject 
for  an  article  :  nevertheless  it  may  be  a  profitable  one,  since  not  only  can  we 
avoid  making  future  mistakes  by  recognising  those  of  the  past  but  also,  in 
the  cycle  of  time,  opportunities  are  apt  to  recur.  All  students  of  history  will 
have  noted  that  now  and  again  the  opportunity  lost  yesterday  presents  itself 
anew  for  acceptance  to-morrow.  As  touching  our  growth  as  an  Empire  the 
first  great  opportunity  we  lost  was  due  to  the  lack  of  vision  and  enterprise 
the  unwillingness  to  risk  the  nobles  he  loved  so  dearly,  of  an  English  monarc 
Henry  VII,  astute  to  a  degree,  made  few  mistakes  ;  but  when  he  turned  do 
Columbus  he  was  guilty  of  an  error  of  judgment  big  with  consequence. 

Whether  the  secession  of  the  United  States  of  America  was  in  the  nat 
of  an  inevitability  is,  and  is  likely  to  remain,  a  moot  question.  But  one  t 
is  certain :  that  loss  cannot  be  properly  ascribed  exclusively  to  the  stupidity, 
obstinacy,  and  pusillanimity  of  the  king  and  statesmen  of  the  period.  Grenvi 
made  repeated  and  varied  overtures  to  the  American  settlers  to  come  to  so: 
agreement  as  to  their  obligations  to  Great  Britain ;  he  was  even  favourabl 
to  the  project  of  receiving  American  delegates  at  Westminster,  as  membe: 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  where  they  could  take  part  in  the  discussion  an 
settlement  of  questions  concerning  their  own  affairs  and  the  affairs  of  th 
Empire  generally.  To  represent  Grenville  as  a  hide-bound,  buflBe-head 
statesman,  as  he  and  his  associates  are  generally  represented,  is  quite  unfai 
and  wide  of  the  truth.  Considering  the  novelty  and  complexity  of  the  proble: 
Grenville  was  called  upon  to  solve,  he  showed  no  little  nimbleness  and  reso 
in  battling  with  it.  His  lack  of  success  was  due  to  the  firm  resolve  of  tb 
colonists  not  to  increase  their  responsibilities  and  their  resolute  refusal 
accept  every  suggestion  which  involved  the  recognition  of  their  obligatio 
to  the  Mother  Country.  Some  form  of  taxation  or  levy  was  as  inevitable 
it  was  just,  and  if  it  be  maintained  that  taxation  without  representation  was 
constitutional  malfeasance,  it  must  be  remembered  that  not  only  were  th 
colonists  offered  representation,  but  they  were  invited,  again  and  again,  to  ma 
their  own  proposals  as  to  the  method  of  their  contribution  to  the  expenses  o 
Imperial  government.  My  reading  of  history  forces  me  to  the  conclusio: 
that  what  the  Americans  really  wanted  was  that  the  Motherland  should  herse 
defray  the  total  cost  of  their  conflicts  with  the  Indians  and  of  their  protectio 
against  the  designs  of  France  to  swallow  them  up. 

Be  the  case  as  it  may,  it  is  at  least  true  that  this  disastrous  American  ex- 
perience exercised  thereafter  a  decided  and  even  a  decisive  influence,  and  not 
altogether  a  happy  one,  on  the  colonial  policy  of  our  rulers.  The  lessons  it 
taught  were  salutary  in  the  main,  though  for  a  time  they  were,  so  to  speak, 
over-learnt,  since  for  a  hundred  years  after  the  loss  of  America  it  was  almost 
a  cardinal  belief  with  English  statesmen  of  all  schools  that,  sooner  or  later, 
all  our  colonies  would  follow  the  American  example,  with  the  difference  that 
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the  ready,  and  indeed  we  might  almost  say  the  eager,  acquiescence  of  the 
Mother  Country  being  assured,  the  breaking  away  of  this  or  that  colony  or 
group  of  colonies  would  be  accomplished  peaceably. 

Whatever  may  be  the  considered  opinion  of  certain  recognised  authorities 
as  to  the  inevitability  of  the  American  secession,  the  writer  does  not  think  it 
was  inevitable  ;  in  any  case  he  is  persuaded  that  if  it  could  have  been  avoided 
the  gain  to  the  English-speaking,  incorrectly  styled  the  Anglo-Saxon,  races 
would  have  been  so  great  as  to  be  practically  incalculable.  The  homely  proverb 
which  enjoins  the  futility  of  crying  over  spilled  milk  may  be  accepted  ;  but 
at  least  we  may  learn  wisdom  from  our  negligence  or  stupidity  in  spilling  it, 
and  take  very  good  care  not  to  let  it  occur  again.  The  lesson  sank  deep 
enough,  too  deep  as  it  seems  to  me,  since  we  lived  on  the  tip-toe  of  expectation 
of  the  other  colonies  following  suit  to  the  American  lead.  Moreover,  the 
growing  greatness  of  America  seemed  to  exercise  a  fatal  and  baneful  fascination 
over  us ;  and  it  really  appears  that  our  imaginations  were  so  captured  by  it 
that  we  were  rendered  ready  and  eager  to  contribute  to  that  growth,  while 
neglecting  almost  entirely  all  and  every  means  of  building  up  the  colonies  that 
remained  to  us  ;  not  only  allowing  the  swarms  of  emigrants  who  left  our  shores 
to  settle  in  the  United  States,  but  if  not  absolutely  directly,  certainly  indirectly, 
encouraging  them  to  do  so.  Thus  when  we  granted  representative  govern- 
ment to  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand;  and  South  Africa,  it  would  have  been 
as  easy  as  natural  to  have  reserved  to  the  Imperial  authority  some  kind  of 
right  to  settle  the  superfluous  population,  as  from  time  to  time  unemployment 
and  trade  depression  made  the  pressure  of  this  surplusage  as  apparent  as  it 
was  dangerous,  in  the  unoccupied  land  of  the  colonies.  The  moral  claim 
the  descendants  of  the  men — our  soldiers,  sailors,  explorers,  and  traders — 
who  won  these  lands  had  on  them  was  so  patent  that  had  some  reservation 
been  suggested  at  the  time,  its  justice  and  reasonableness  would  have  procured 
for  it,  surely,  ready  acceptance.  But  not  only  did  we  neglect  to  secure  for  the 
people  of  these  islands  the  right  to  transplant  themselves  on  easy  terms  to 
the  colonial  dominions  to  which  they  had  clearly  a  common  title  with  the  actual 
ittlers,  but  we  again  and  again  spurned,  for  it  amounted  to  little  less,  the 
>vertures  certain  of  the  colonies  made  to  the  people  of  these  islands  to  come 
>ver  and  help  them  to  stablish  and  develop  their  respective  states. 

Take  as  one  instance  of  this  extraordinary  attitude  the  refusal  of  the 
lome  Government  to  accept  the  offer  made  by  Canada,  at  the  time  when  the 
madian  Pacific  Railway  was  being  built,  to  place  lots  of  160  acres  each  at  the 
lisposal  of  as  many  Englishmen  as  chose  to  go  out ;  offering  indeed  to  build 
louses  for  them  and  supply  them  with  implements  if  our  Government  'would 
leet  them  half  way  by  undertaking  some  part  of  the  initial  expense,  the  return 
)f  every  penny  of  this  outlay  being  guaranteed.  Likewise  the  well-conceived 
shemes  devised  by  Lord  Milner  for  the  settlement  of  South  Africa,  schemes 
rhich  would  have  had,  if  realised,  far-reaching  political,  social,  and  economic 
msequences  of  local  and  Imperial  benefit,  were  largely  allowed  to  go  by  the 
)ard. 

It  is  true  the  fault  was  sometimes  with  the  Colonial  Governments  rather 
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than  with  the  Imperial  authority.  Australians  must  look  back  ruefully  to-day 
to  the  lack  of  vision,  the  narrow,  sectional,  selfish,  and  class  views  which 
prompted  them  to  put  all  manner  of  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  natural  flow 
of  our  surplus  workers  to  their  shores.  Apart  altogether  from  the  great  increase 
in  wealth  and  stability  which  must  have  resulted  from  this  migration,  the 
anxieties  and  dangers  incident  to  a  state  of  vast  territorial  extent,  sparsely 
peopled,  would  have  been  spared  Australia  ;  in  a  large  measure  in  any  case. 

Some  half  century  or  more  ago,  the  Emigration  Commission  did  some- 
thing to  direct  emigration  from  these  islands  into  the  proper  channels.  The 
colonies  granted  certain  sums  for  assisting  emigrants ;  the  Commissioners 
saw  that  suitable  emigrants  were  selected. 

The  magnificent  success  of  the  picked  families  who,  in  a  time  of  acute 
economic  distress  at  home  following  on  the  Twenty  Years'  War  with  France, 
were  assisted  to  South  Africa,  where,  after  many  tragic  experiences,  they  founded 
the  Eastern  Province,  ought  to  have  served  as  an  object  lesson  for  all  time  for 
future  enterprises  on  similar  lines.  But  instead  of  developing  the  excellent 
work  of  the  modest  Emigration  Commission  it  was  allowed  to  fall  into  desuetude. 
Similarly  all  private  efforts  such  as,  among  many  others,  the  Earl  of  Meath's 
gallant  endeavour,  when  he  was  still  Lord  Brabazon,  to  get  state  colonisation 
recognised  as  a  legitimate  branch  of  governmental  work,  proved  abortive.  I 
served  on  the  Council  of  the  Association  Lord  Brabazon  founded,  and  I  know 
something  of  the  causes  which  operated  to  nullify  its  efforts ;  while  as  to  the 
arger  issue,  the  reasons  why  all  our  efforts  have  failed,  I  have  set  them  forth 
elsewhere ;  the  discussion  of  them  here  would  raise  questions  which  on  the 
whole  it  is  better  to  pass  by  in  silence. 

Nor  can  I  enter  save  in  fear  and  trembling  on  another  lost  opportunity 
of  preserving  and  increasing  the  strength  and  upholding  the  safety,  honour,  and 
welfare  of  the  British  Empire,  in  the  persistent  refusal  of  our  rulers  to  foster 
and  encourage  the  Empire's  extra-insular  products  and  the  stimulation  of 
their  entry  into  these  islands  to  supply  our  markets.  A  slight  tentative  move- 
ment in  this  direction  must  be  welcomed.  This  at  least  may  be  said  without 
entering  into  a  subject  which  has,  unfortunately,  been  made  a  party  issue ; 
the  imperfections  of  our  consular  service  alone  have  sadly  crippled  and  retarded 
the  growth  of  inter-Imperial  trade  and  have  enabled  our  rivals  to  obtain  markets 
again  and  again,  which  by  every  right  we  ought  to  have  retained  for  ourselves, 
since  the  enterprise  and  sacrifices  of  Britons  created  the  colonies  and  settle- 
ments so  largely  exploited  by  the  alien ;  while  upon  the  United  Kingdom 
the  expense  of  protecting  those  colonies  and  settlements  from  foreign  aggression 
mainly  devolved. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  cumulative  results  of  the  neglect  to  take 
the  simplest  measure  dictated  by  the  most  ordinary  prudence  and  self-interest 
to  foster  the  growth  and  development  of  our  Imperial  estates,  we  cannot 
but  be  filled  with  regret  and  amazement  at  the  narrow  and  mistaken  views 
which  have  caused  this  neglect.  If  Germany  had  been  in  our  position,  hateful 
though  it  be  to  make  the  admission,  what  a  different  tale  there  would  be  to  tell ! 
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If  we  had  risen  to  one  half,  one  quarter  of  the  measure  and  height  of  our 
opportunities  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  human  factor,  no  less  than  in  develop- 
ing the  material  resources  of  the  Empire  ;  if  instead  of  wasting  our  energies 
on  efforts,  largely  misdirected,  to  elevate  the  comparatively  irresponsive,  or 
responsive  in  a  dangerous  direction,  aboriginal  people  of  our  colonies,  we  had 
put  forth  a  little  of  that  energy  in  reclaiming  and  elevating  and  preparing  for 
colonial  life  the  classes  of  our  own  people  who  have  fallen  on  evil  days  at  home  ; 
if  instead  of  letting  our  wealth  run  away  into  foreign  channels,  where  it  has 
been  used  to  forge  weapons  for  our  cripplement  and  destruction,  we  had  con- 
served this  wealth  within  the  Empire  ;  if  we  had  educated  our  people  in  sound 
economics  and  instructed  them  in  the  history,  geography,  and  potentialities 
of  their  glorious  Imperial  heritage  ;  if,  in  a  word,  we  had  shown  the  most  elemen- 
tary wisdom  in  settling  the  waste  places  of  the  Empire  and  in  fostering  its 
unparalleled  resources,  to-day,  long  before  to-day,  the  British  Empire  would 
have  been  a  self-contained  Empire,  deriving  all  its  needs  and  nearly  all  its 
luxuries  from  within  its  boundaries,  and  would  contain  a  population  of  100,000,000 
or,  perhaps,  150,000,000  white  citizens,  prosperous  citizens.  The  Empire  so 
administered  would  have  attracted  to  it  countless  foreign  units,  and  the  best 
material  at  that,  from  the  states  of  Europe,  units  who  would  have  become 
absorbed  into  the  general  body  of  the  nation,  as  the  Flemings  and  Huguenots 
were  absorbed  into  its  general  body  generations  ago.  As  one  result  the  Great 
War  would  have  never  been ;  and  for  another  we  should  not  be  confronted 
to-day  with  the  problem  of  a  nation  largely  composed  of  the  unfit ;  men  and 
women,  wrongly  educated  and  cherishing  wrong  ideals  and  ambitions,  for 
whom  the  places  they  aspire  to  fill  are  not  and  never  will  be  forthcoming ;  a 
mob  of  discontented  sciolists,  who  become  the  easy  prey  of  the  professional 
agitator,  the  Marxian  parrots  inspired  from  Moscow  and  Berlin,  bent  on 
ruining  the  Empire,  and  wjio  to-day  have  in  effect  brought  it  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  precipice. 

Let  it  be  said  that  the  responsibility  of  these  lost  opportunities  (and 
obviously  a  few  examples  only  have  been  cited ;  there  are  scores  of  others, 
imperial  defence  and  intercommunication  notably)  cannot  be  laid  at  the 
door  specifically  of  any  particular  party  or  government ;  the  supineness, 
lack  of  grip,  the  policy  of  drift  and  laissez-faire  of  home  governments 
generally  have  been  the  operating  factor.  How  much  they  might  have  done 
was  surely  proved  by  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain's  too  brief  tenancy  of  the 
Colonial  Office.  The  present  month  may  be  pregnant  with  results  of  far- 
reaching  moment  to  the  Empire,  for  the  Dominion  statesmen  we  have 
summoned  to  our  Councils  will  deal  with  issues  of  the  first  importance. 
These  men  of  large  vision  and  free  hands  may  help  us  to  retrieve  past 
errors,  and  put  the  Empire  on  a  sounder  basis  than  it  has  ever  occupied. 
So  may  the  ideas,  so  splendidly  championed  by  men  like  Chamberlain  and 
Rhodes,  come  to  reality. 

K  JAMES  STANLEY  LITTLE. 
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IN  July  the  Australian  Prime  Minister  will  visit  Amiens  and  pay  tribute 
the  immortality  won  by  our  boys  from  "  down  under  "  in  those  ever-memorabl 
weeks  of  1918  when  darkest  clouds  obscured  the  dawn  of  victory.    Lieut. -Gei 
Sir  Aylmer  Hunter-Weston,  M.P.,  has  just  paid  a  visit  to  the  Dardanelle 
after  six  years,  to  report  on  the  best  site  for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  of  tl 
Great  Adventure  in  which  the  flower  of  Anzac's  young  manhood  played  it 
glorious  part  with  the  soldiers  of  Britain  and  France.    Kecently  I,  as  all  true 
children  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  must  whenever  opportunity  serve 
made  pilgrimage  to  Flanders,  stood  upon  the  Passchendael  Ridge,  and  listene 
to  the  story  of  the  devotion  and  daring  enshrined  in  its  desolate  expai 

Who  would  not  be  an  Australasian  ?    The  "  unseen  spirits  of  dead  heroes 
of  whose  presence  at  Gallipoli  Sir  Aylmer  Hunter-Weston  was  conscious,  ai 
at  Passchendael  too,  and  carry  the  minds  of  those  of  us  who  remember  01 
New  Zealand  history  surging  back.     One  of  the  most  thrilling  accounts 
warfare  I  have  ever  read  was  a  description  of  part  of  the  fight  with  the  Maoi 
which  took  place  in  New  Zealand  now  nearly  seventy  years  ago  or  more, 
showed  so  gloriously  the  wonderful  fighting  spirit  of  that  unconquered  ra( 
It  was  about  Eewa  Te  Paerata,  a  famous  fighting  chief  of  Ngatiraukawa, 
this  is  a  very  brief  outline  of  what  happened. 

Rewa,  with  a  few  hundred  war-harried  remnants,  including  women  anc 
children,  arrived  at  Orakau,  the  site  of  an  old  settlement,  covered  with  flaj 
and  peach-trees,  and  with  a  swamp  beyond.    It  was  not  a  very  good  defensn 
position,   but    sentiment   appealed   to  him.    It    was   an   appropriate   pis 
to  die,  having  first  sold  life  dearly.    "  Tenei  te  whenua  o  taku  tupuna. 
mate  au  kikonei."    "  This  is  the  land  of  my  fathers.    Let  us  die  here." 
he  persuaded  the  weary  and  harassed  band  of  Ngati  Maniopoto,  Ngatirauka^ 
and  Waikato  fugitives  to  his  view.    They  set  to  work  to  erect  defences,  bi 
before  they  could  complete  them  or  provision  the  pa  they  were  discover 
and  the  British  General  had  them  surrounded.     The  Maoris  had  no  artillei 
to  oppose  their  enemies,  and  they  had  very  little  ammunition  for  their  musket 
and  "  tuparas  "  (double-barrelled  fowling-pieces). 

So  for  three  days  and  nights  an  unequal  battle  raged  between  nearly  ti 
thousand  well-armed  and  munitioned  and  fed  soldiers  and  a  handful  of  stai 
and  ill-armed  Maori  toas.  The  British  breached  the  earthworks  and  assaults 
the  pa,  but  every  assault  was  hurled  back  with  loss.  Though  there  were 
guns  to  reply  to  the  artillery,  the  effect  of  the  shells  was  lessened  by  t] 
flax  in  bundles  and  putting  it  over  the  earthworks  and  rifle  pits,  and  the  shrapm 
in  the  flax  slid  off  the  tough  blades  which  gave  to  it  like  springs.  Breach* 
were  filled  up  with  more  earth  and  flax  as  soon  as  made.  To  save  the  slaughte 
of  his  men  in  further  fruitless  attempts  at  storming,  the  General  ordered  appro 
by  sap,  just  as  in  the  recent  war  in  Flanders.  But  the  Maori  had  no 
explosive  "  shells  to  shatter  the  trenches,  and  not  even  enough  musket  powde 
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and  balls  to  keep  down  the  advance.  He  could  only  snipe  warily,  while  he 
was  all  the  time  being  sniped.  At  night  the  young  bloods  sallied  out  as  a 
Ghurka  might,  and  captured  the  sap  rollers  (logs  rolled  ahead  to  protect  the 
sappers  from  bullets),  and  attacked  the  sap  heads.  Then  the  engineers  attached 
mines  to  the  rollers,  and  that  adventure  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  soldiers 
cast  grenades  from  their  saps  into  the  Maori  rifle  pits,  and  as  there  had  been 
no  time  to  make  connecting  trenches  to  these,  every  grenade  meant  death  to 
the  occupants.  Finally  the  saps  reached  below  the  pa  parapets,  and  the  pa 
was  mined. 

The  British  General,  loath  to  destroy  so  brave  a  foe,  sent  forward  to  offer 
terms.  This  was  the  word  of  the  General :  "  You  have  done  enough  to  shovr 
that  you  are  brave  men.  Your  case  is  hopeless.  Surrender,  and  you  will  be 
spared."  But  the  answer  was  :  "  This  is  the  word  of  the  Maori — '  Ka  whawhai 
tonu,  ake,  ake,  ake  !  '  ("  We  will  fight  only,  for  ever  and  ever.")  Hesitating 
to  leave  the  women  and  children  to  the  fate  that  now  awaited  the  men,  the 
General  asked  that  they  at  least  be  sent  out  from  the  doomed  pa.  But  from 
them  too,  through  Ahumai,  a  chieftainess  of  rank,  came  the  same  reply  :  "  Ka 
whawhai  tonu  matou,  ake,  ake,  ake  !  " — They  too,  would  fight  on  for  ever. 

The  assault  was  continued,  again  repulsed,  and  then  happened  the  thing 
that  made  the  story  of  Orakau  epic.  The  pa  was  untenable.  The  garrison  had 
exhausted  their  few  baskets  of  raw  potatoes,  their  fern  root,  and  their  ammuni- 
tion. It  was  death  to  seek  water.  They  would  not  surrender,  nor  would  they 
stand  still  to  be  blown  up.  Out  of  the  back  of  the  pa,  and  making  for  the 
swamp,  there  suddenly  emerged  in  broad  daylight  the  little  company  of  sur- 
vivors, the  women  and  children  in  the  middle  protected  by  a  living  rampart 
of  men.  Eewa  had  instructed  that  the  few  bullets  remaining  should  be  saved 
to  hold  back  the  troops  if  his  men  reached  the  raupo,  flax,  and  manuka  cover 
of  the  swamp.  So  they  marched  out  of  the  wrecked  defences.  The  besiegers 
were  at  first  stunned  with  amazement.  They  could  not  understand  the  move- 
ment, but  speedily  realising  that  the  Maoris  were  escaping,  fire  was  opened 
from  all  quarters.  Under  it  the  fugitives  dropped  as  they  marched.  Men 
turned  and  strove  to  keep  the  pursuers  back.  One  man  repeatedly  knelt 
before  the  women,  and  with  his  musket  made  as  if  to  fire  on  the  on-coming 
soldiers,  checking  them.  When  he  was  killed,  it  was  found  that  he  had  thus 
met  armed  men  with  an  empty  gun.  There  was  a  manned  trench  to  cross 
between  the  pa  and  the  swamp,  and  the  fugitives  leaped  this  over  the  heads 
of  the  soldiers,  meeting  them  hand  to  hand.  Those  who  survived  broke  from 
the  swamp,  which  some  of  them  reached — less  than  half — and  the  fallen  included 
women  and  children,  who  could  not  be  discriminated  in  that  terrible  close- 
quarter  fire  into  the  mass.  As  they  marched  the  Ngati  Maniopoto  adjuration, 
"  Kia  Kaha  "  ("  be  strong  ")  was  occasionally  heard,  but  it  was  mostly  silence. 

It  was  from  this  that  the  Maori  war  cry  "  Ake,  Ake,  Kia  Kaha  "  ("  Be  strong 
—for  ever  and  ever  ")  came  into  being.  It  rang  out  over  the  stricken  slopes 
of  Gallipoli  and  in  Flanders.  And  as  I  stood  on  the  ridge  at  Passchendael  I 
salised  the  survival  of  that  same  great  spirit  that  existed  in  the  country  of 
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their  birth.    It  was  just  at  this  spot  that  a  whole  battalion  of  Australian  mei 
had  to  be  sacrificed  for  strategic  purposes.    These  men  were  given  the  ordei 
to  get  ready  for  a  gas  attack,  and  to  let  the  Germans  see  the  preparation.    Thei 
was  to  be  no  gas  attack,  but  "  theirs  not  to  reason  why,  theirs  but  to  do  01 
die."    The  Germans,  seeing  that  a  gas  attack  was  to  take  place,  also  got  ready 
for  a  counter  attack,  and  in  the  meantime  the  British  army  surrounded  thei 
from  behind,  but  the  gallant  Australians  and  New  Zealanders  went  on  unflinch- 
ingly to  certain  death,  and  to  a  man  died  fighting  :   "  Ake,  Ake,  Kia  Kaha.' 
And  this,  as  well  as  the  little  incident  of  Orakau,  was  Homeric. 

The  cemeteries  of  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  dead  are  everywhere 
in  France  and  Belgium.  The  actions  at  Fromelles  and  Pozieres  established 
their  renown  for  gallantry,  and  it  was  the  Australian  who  pursued  the  German 
in  his  retreat  from  Bapaume.  Then  in  the  operations  about  Bullecourt,  botl 
in  attack  and  defence,  the  fame  of  the  Australasian  soldier  reached  its  zenitl 
It  is  also  well  known  that  in  the  attack  in  Flanders,  Broodseinde  Ridge,  anc 
Passchendael,  they  converted  the  operations  of  October  1917  from  failure 
success.  Again,  in  March  1918  the  tide  of  the  German  attack  was  stemmed  by 
Australasian  troops  before  Amiens  in  April  and  May  of  that  year,  and  the 
German  advance  further  north  in  Flanders  in  April  was  checked  by  the  first 
Australian  Division. 

And  yet  I  have  heard  people  say  that  the  Australasian  soldier  did  not  under- 
stand discipline,  and  this  has  come  to  be  repeated  in  almost  a  parrot-like  way. 
The  Australian  not  only  understood,  but  knew  the  value  of  real  discipline 
and  practised  it,  but  he  dislikes  its  outward  signs  and  forms,  and  went  out 
his  way  to  show  his  dislike. 

The  sacrifice  in  lives  was  very  great,  but  these  glorious  achievements  ai 
something  that  every  Australasian  is  proud  of,  and  as  I  stood  at  the  last  resting- 
place  of  some  60,000  of  the  finest  specimens  of  young  Australian  manhood, 
with  the  imposing  monument  erected  at  Polygon  Wood  to  the  memory  oi 
these  gallant  men  killed  in  the  bitter  but  brilliantly  successful  fight,  I  realist 
that  they  had  retained  and   developed   the   best   of   the   characteristics   ol 
the  race  from  which  their  people  have  sprung.     Upon  us  who  are  left  rest 
the  responsibility  of  ensuring  that  they  did  not  make  the  supreme  sacrific 
in  vain. 

CRICHTON  IMRIE. 


An  Empire  Day  Brochure. — The  Department  of  Education,  Winnipeg,  has  pul 
lished  a  booklet  on  Empire  Day  consisting  chiefly  of  four  "  lives  "  of  men  who  playe( 
a  big  part  "  in  the  expansion  and  development  of  Canada  in  her  progress  towai 
nationhood."    They  are  La  Verendrye,  Selkirk,  Wolfe,  and  Lord  Dufferin. 
such  lives,  it  is  hoped,  the  pupils  of  Manitoba  may  learn  something  of  their  dutic 
and  privileges  as  Citizens  of  the  Empire  and  Canada. 
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CONSIDERABLE  attention  has  recently  been  attracted  to  this  subject  through 
the  intimation  of  the  British  Government  that  they  had  determined  to  suspend 
expenditure  in  connection  with  airships,  and  to  devote  the  money  allocated  to 
air  services  to  aeroplanes,  as  being  more  suitable  for  warlike  purposes.  At  the 
present  time  they  are  unable  to  find  further  cash  for  experimental  work  in 
connection  with  the  establishment  of  commercial  air  services.  They  have 
reached  this  decision  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  are  more  than  satisfied 
that,  for  long  distances,  the  airship  and  not  the  aeroplane  must  be  used.  To 
assist  commercial  aviation,  therefore,  the  Government  offered  to  hand  over  the 
existing  six  airships,  together  with  a  huge  quantity  of  stores,  supplies,  spares, 
etc.,  etc.,  estimated  to  have  cost  somewhere  about  £6,000,000,  inclusive  of 
the  practical  and  technical  experience  which  the  staff  have  obtained  at  Govern- 
ment expense.  I  therefore  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  an  Imperial  Air 
Company  of  which  50  per  oent.  of  the  capital  required  should  be  contributed  by 
the  different  Dominion  Governments  concerned,  and  50  per  cent,  by  the  general 
public  throughout  those  portions  of  the  Empire  served  by  the  company, 
utilising  the  existing  airships  for  the  first  eighteen  months  to  establish  a  connec- 
tion and  ascertain  actual  commercial  flying  conditions.  Larger  and  standar- 
dised vessels  could  then  be  built  on  one  commercial  design,  which  would  greatly 
cut  down  the  building  time,  and  make  portions  interchangeable,  besides  reducing 
considerably  the  cost  of  construction.  This  will  be  readily  understood  when 
one  realises  the  difference  between  assembling  machines  and  constructional 
building.  The  basis  of  the  scheme  depends  upon  supplying  the  public  with 
facilities  in  the  shape  of  passenger  and  mail  services  at  about  the  same  rates 
as  those  charged  for  the  best  steamship  services  at  present  existing.  The 
method  by  which  this  is  possible  is  explained  in  the  final  proposals  submitted 
to  the  British  Government  in  the  letter  addressed  by  me  on  May  9  last  to  Sir 
James  Stephenson,  the  main  points  of  which  are  printed  hereunder.  It  has 
been  arranged  that  the  subject  of  the  development  of  commercial  aviation  shall 
be  placed  upon  the  agenda  paper  for  discussion  by  the  Prime  Ministers  at  the 
present  Imperial  Conference,  when  these  proposals,  with  perhaps  some  necessary 
modifications,  will  be  considered.  It  is  likely  that,  in  the  event  of  losses  during 
the  first  few  years,  instead  of  the  British  and  the  Overseas  Governments  making 
these  good,  and  thereby  accepting  an  "  unlimited  loo,"  it  may  be  desirable  to 
grant  fixed  subsidies,  but  naturally  this  would  be  a  point  for  the  Governments 
concerned  to  discuss  mutually  between  themselves. 

The  scheme  as  set  out  in  my  letter  to  Sir  James  Stephen  son  is  as  follows  : 

1.  An  Imperial  Air  Company  to  be  formed,  with  a  capital  of  £1,600,000,  or  such  other 
.ount  as  may  be  arranged. 

2.  The  company  to  issue  immediately  £750,000,  with  an  agreement  that  all  or  portion  of 
e  balance  will  be  issued  when  required.     Such  second  issue  to  be  in  the  same  proportion  as 

the  first,  the  Governments  concerned  to  contract  that  they  will  take  up  their  proportions. 
ie  British  Government  to  have  the  option  (if  so  desired)  of  taking  up  the  whole  or  any  part 
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of  the  second  subscription  by  the  general  public  of  £375,000.'  This  option  is  suggested  so 
that  the  British  Government  may  participate  in  the  share  capital  if  desired,  their  contribution 
of  ships,  material,  etc.,  to  the  first  subscription  being  a  gift  in  accordance  with  their  announce- 
ments and  consequently  not  ranking  as  capital,  but  entitling  the  British  Government  to 
nominate  two  directors. 

3.  The  issue  of  £1,500,000  to  be  as  follows  : 


Indian  Government 

Pint 
I*sue. 

.  .     100,000 

Nomin- 
ating 
Direc- 
tor*. 
1 

•HOI  ; 

Em 

when 

required. 

100,000 

Australian  Government 

.  .     100,000 

1 

100,000 

South  African  Government 

.  .     100,000 

1 

100,000 

New  Zealand  Government.  . 

..       56,000 

1 

65,000 

Federated  Malay  States  Government    20,000 
375,000 

1 

20,000 

375,000 

General  Public 

.  .     375,000 

5  " 

Great  Britain           .  .      Ships, 

Material,  &c. 

2 

*375,000 

£750,000 

12 

£750,000 

If  Egypt  desired  to  join  the  movement  the  amounts  to  be  adjusted  to  provide  for  her 
inclusion,  with  the  right  of  nominating  one  director  in  conformity  with  the  other  countries. 

4.  All  Governments  concerned  to  undertake  to  transfer  all  first-class  mail  matter  between 
the  places  and/or  countries  served  by  such  air  service. 

5.  Each  Government  on  their  out-going  mail  shall  pay  to  the  Imperial  Air  Company  the 
difference  between  the  rate  charged  by  steamers  and/or  railways  and  the  rate  (to  be  agreed 
upon)  payable  to  the  Imperial  Air  Company  for  similar  services.     (This  provision  enables 
letters  to  be  delivered  by  air  at  the  same  charge  as  by  steamer.) 

6.  The  Governments  concerned  undertake  to  pay  (as  the  necessary  contribution  required 
to  get  the  service  going  on  an  Imperial  basis)  any  loss  incurred  each  year  as  disclosed  by  the 
balance  sheet,  together  with  a  further  sum  of  7J  per  cent,   or  such  percentage  as  may  be 
arranged  on  the  cash  subscribed  by  the  general  public.     Such  undertaking  to  be  limited  to  a 
period  of  ten  years,  after  which  date  the  company  is  to  stand  on  its  own  bottom.     If,  during 
this  period,  any  single  year  shows  a  profit,  such  profit  shall  be  either  carried  forward  to  a 
reserve  fund  or  alternatively  credited  to  the  Governmente  concerned  against  any  contribu- 
tions they  may  make  under  this  clause.     Any  losses  and  interest  so  payable  shall  be  con- 
tributed in  the  following  proportions,  viz.,'  the  British  Government  one-half  (practically  taking 
the  position  of  the  general  public  in  the  capital  account),  and  the  Overseas  Governments 
paying  the  remaining  half,  in  the  proportion  of  their  subscription  to  capital. 

7.  After  the  period  of  ten  years  the  company  to  undertake  full  responsibility,  provided  the 
Governments  concerned  still  contribute  the  difference  between  freight  rates  as  mentioned  in 
paragraph  5,  together  with  such  subsidy  from  the  respective  Governmente  as  may  then  be 
arranged,  always  bearing  in  mind  the  potential  use  such  a  fleet  will  be  in  any  future  war,  and 
the  great  assistance  such  an  organisation  must  be  to  the  maintenance  and  development  of  the 
Empire. 

8.  The  company  to  negotiate  with  the  French,  Greek,  and  Java  Governments  for  subsidies 
to  call  en  route,  such  countries  to  erect  their  own  masts  and  stations. 

9.  Contributing  Dominions  and  Dependencies  to  all  share  on  the  basis  of  their  capital 
responsibility,  that  is  to  say,  the  whole  scheme  must  be  run  as  one  entity  and  the  results  dis- 
tributed on  the  basis  of  capital  responsibility,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  some  portions  may 
show  better  or  worse  results  than  others.     It  is  essential  that  the  scheme  should  be  Imperial 
in  its  function. 

*  General  Public  and/or  British  Government  at  option  of  latter. 
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10.  The  first  portion  to  operate  to  be  the  London  to  Egypt,  from  which  point  experiments 
towards  India  and  Australia  in  one  direction,  and  towards  South  Africa  in  the  other,  will  then 
be  made,  and  routes  extended  in  accordance  with  the  plan  attached  to  this  proposal. 

11.  The  existing  six  airships  to  be  converted  and  made  suitable  for  commercial  flying,  and 
the  service  to  be  initiated  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.     The  cost  of  converting  such  existing 
airships  to  be  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  company  and  the  British  Government — half  each. 

12.  Messrs.  Vickers,  Ltd.,  to  be  in  association,  and  to  advibe  or  administer  technical  matters 
in  consultation  and  co-operation  with  the  Air  Ministry. 

General.     The  following  ports  of  call  and  facilities  will  be  required  : 

(1)  London — Sheds,  Mast,  and  Gas  Plant. 

(2)  Marseilles — Mast,  and  Gaa  Plant. 

(3)  Athens — Mast  and  Gas  Plant. 

(4)  Cairo — Shed,  Mast,  and  Gas  Plant. 

(5)  Basra — Mast  and  Gas  Plant. 

(6)  Karachi  or  Bombay — Mast  and  Gas  Plant. 

(7)  Colombo — Mast  and  Gas  Plant. 

(8)  Singapore — Mast  and  Gas  Plant. 

(9)  Java — Mast  and  Gas  Plant. 

(10)  Perth— Mast  and  Gas  Plant. 

(11)  Melbourne — Shed,  Mast,  and  Gas  Plant. 

(12)  Sydney— Mast  and  Gas  Plant. 

(13)  Wellington— Mast  and  Gas  Plant. 

(14)  Mombasa — Mast  and  Gas  Plant. 

(15)  Capetown  or  Johannesburg — Mast  and  Gas  Plant. 

The  company  would  thus  provide  an  Imperial  service  by  utilising  the  exist- 
ing ships,  plant,  material,  etc.,  which  the  British  Government  would  ha-nd  over. 
It  is  accepted  that  these  airships  are  not  of  the  size  or  type  to  give  maximum 
results  from  commercial  flying,  and  that  larger  vessels,  with  a  considerably 
bigget  lifting  capacity,  will  eventually  be  necessary.  The  existing  vessels  are, 
however,  the  best  obtainable  to-day,  and  are  suitable  for  the  service  outlined, 
with  a  flying  radius  of  about  1,500-1,600  miles.  In  the  early  stages  of  such  a 
service  it  is  unlikely  that  the  general  public  will  support  it  to  the  extent  they 
undoubtedly  will  when  familiarised  with  it,  and  when  they  realise  its  great 
safety,  speed,  and  comfort.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  development  of 
airships  must  be  on  very  different  lines  from  the  development  of  railways  and 
steamships.  In  both  these  latter  small  engines  and  steamers  permitted  experi- 
mental development  at  a  low  cost.  On  the  other  hand,  airships  from  the  very 
inception  entail  a  huge  expenditure,  not  only  for  the  vessels  themselves,  but  for 
the  ground  plant  required  to  handle  them  satisfactorily,  and  also  to  provide  the 
big  amount  necessary  for  depreciation,  obsolescence,  and  insurance.  The  exist- 
ing ships  should  suffice  for  a  few  years,  leaving  future  ships  of  new  designs,  and 
the  capital  required,  to  be  provided  when  the  proposition  has  passed  out  of 
its  experimental  stage. 

The  proposal  opens  up  immense  commercial  possibilities,  and  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  from  an  Empire  point  of  view  of  bringing  Great  Britain  within  five 
days  of  India  and  South  Africa,  and  within  ten  to  twelve  days  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  are  so  obvious  that  detailed  explanations  are  unnecessary.  The 
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interests  of  the  Overseas  Dominions  and  Dependencies  are  so  interlocked  with 
those  of  Great  Britain  that  an  airship  scheme  must  embody  all  interests  in  one 
common  plan.  In  the  experimental  stage  losses  on  working  account  are  almost 
inevitable,  hence  the  necessity  for  the  Governments  concerned  permitting  the 
inclusion  in  the  annual  working  account  of  the  interest  on  public  subscriptions 
of  capital,  as  set  out  in  Clause  6.  Without  such  guarantee  the  general  public 
would  be  unlikely  to  subscribe  to  a  company  which  may  run  at  a  loss  during  its 
experimental  period. 

I  also  point  out  the  fact  that  the  control  of  the  company  is  vested  in  twelve 
to  thirteen  directors,  seven  or  eight  of  whom  are  representatives  or  nominees 
of  the  Governments  concerned,  and  who,  in  the  unlikely  event  of  annual  losses 
continuing  to  an  unreasonable  extent  could,  by  their  majority,  discontinue  the 
service  until  times  permitted  resumption,  and  thus  reduce  the  Governments' 
annual  contribution  to  the  interest  on  public  subscriptions  and  a  sufficient  staff 
to  care  for  the  plant.  It  may  also  be  desirable  for  the  British  Government  to 
go  into  the  question  of  establishing  an  insurance  fund  as  was  done  during  the  war 
in  connection  with  maritime  interests. 

It  is  as  well  to  record  my  personal  opinion  that  to  obtain  the  full  measure  of 
public  support  it  is  essential  that  the  charge  for  such  air  service,  for  both 
passengers  and  mails,  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  for  similar  services  by  first -class 
steamers  and  railways.  At  parity  the  superior  service  will  command  full  loads, 
but  at  any  increase  on  existing  rates  there  is  only  a  limited  percentage  prepared 
to  pay  the  extra  impost.  I  also  deem  it  very  desirable  that  the  general  public 
in  all  countries  should  join  in  the  movement  by  participation  in  the  subscrip- 
tion to  capital,  as  suggested  in  the  first  proposal  of  Clause  8. 

The  whole  development  must  be  on  a  commercial  basis,  and  be  on  broad 
Empire  lines.  The  contributions  suggested  should  be  considered  by  the 
Governments  concerned  as  part  of  the  cost  of  bringing  the  component  parts  of 
our  Empire  closer  together,  with  the  knowledge  that  such  payments  provide  a 
reserve  of  plant  and  personnel  in  case  of  war  which  might  be  of  incalculable 
value  upon  a  sudden  emergency. 

A.  H.  ASHBOLT. 


"  The  Empire  at  a  Glance." — This  is  the  title  of  a  sixteen-page  collection  of 
facts,  figures,  maps  and  diagrams  published  at  one  shilling  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Thornhill, 
the  author  of  "  British  Columbia  in  the  Making  "  and  "  Adventures  in  Africa." 
Mr.  Thornhill's  maps  and  method  of  stating  points  regarding  the  different  countries 
in  the  Empire  are  novel.  We  do  not,  however,  quite  understand  how  he  can  justify 
his  title  in  view  of  the  fact  that  India  is  not  included  in  this  glance  at  the  Empire. 

E.  S. 
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By  F.  B.  SMITH,  C.M.G.  (late  Secretary  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  South  Africa,  and  now 
Reader  in  Estate  Management,  University  of  Cambridge). 

[The  Chairman  said  that  Mr.  Smith  had  in  fact  been  one  of  the  creators  of  South 
Africa  as  an  agricultural  country  as  it  existed  to-day.  Thanks  to  the  inspiration 
and  genius  of  Lord  Milner,  it  was  realised  immediately  after  the  South  African  war 
that  the  problem  in  that  great  country  was  not  merely  to  remedy  the  disasters  of 
war,  but  to  take  the  opportunity  of  having  a  clear  field  in  order  to  build  up  a  new 
South  Africa  on  a  higher  level  of  development  than  had  been  known  before.  Above 
all,  it  was  Lord  Milner's  conception  that  South  Africa  might  be  made  a  great  agri- 
cultural country.  The  execution  of  that  conception  was  entrusted,  now  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  to  Mr.  Smith  and  a  devoted  expert  staff  drawn  from  every  part 
of  the  world.  Thanks  to  Lord  Milner's  encouragement  and  unfailing  support,  and 
thanks  to  the  broad  statesmanship  of  General  Botha,  who  continued  to  give  the  same 
unfailing  support  to  Mr.  Smith,  the  plant  had  now  grown  into  a  mighty  tree,  and 
South  Africa,  already  a  great  agricultural  country,  was  destined  to  become  an  even 
greater  agricultural  country.  The  country  had  been  made  what  it  is,  and  was 
being  made  what  it  was  going  to  be,  by  the  fact  that  it  had  at  its  disposal  all 
the  resources  of  science,  research,  thought,  and  teaching  that  can  be  given  it.  In 
fact,  he  ventured  to  say  that  the  Agricultural  Department  of  South  Africa  had  its 
equal  in  very  few  countries  in  the  world,  and  on  that  result  in  no  small  measure  the 
lecturer  was  to  be  congratulated.] 

AGRICULTURE  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  has  been  a  plant  of  tardy  growth. 
It  made  a  good  start,  and  then  stagnated  for  a  long  time,  and  whilst  in  countries  Jike 
the  United  States  of  America,  Canada,  the  Argentine,  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
which  were  first  occupied  by  Europeans  about  the  same  date  as  South  Africa,  or 
later,  agriculture  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds,  in  South  Africa,  until  quite  recently, 
it  moved  so  slowly  as  by  comparison  to  appear  almost  stationary. 

The  truth  is  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  area  in  the  vicinity  of  the  first 
settlement  at  the  Cape,  which  is  vastly  different  from  the  rest  of  the  sub-continent, 
South  Africa  proved  to  be  an  exceedingly  difficult  country  to  farm  in.  Besides  the 
features  and  problems  common  to  warm,  semi -arid  regions,  which  even  now  are  only 
beginning  to  be  understood,  the  country  was  afflicted  with  an  almost  incredible 
number  and  variety  of  virulent  diseases  of  live-stock  and  crops,  about  which,  until 
recently,  practically  nothing  was  known,  and  against  which  both  the  farmers  and  the 
Government  were  powerless.  Consequently,  though  as  a  farming  proposition  South 
Africa  is  much  better  than  many  of  the  countries  with  which  it  must  be  classed,  and 
which  occupy  a  far  larger  proportion  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  than  is  generally 

*  Paper  read  (with  Lantern  illustrations)  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  held  at 
Edward  VII.  Booms,  Hotel  Victoria,  on  Tuesday,  May  31,  1921,  at  4  P.M.,  Lteut.-Colonel  L.  S. 
Amery,  M.P.,  in  the  chair. 
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realised,  it  shared  their  fate,  and  was  avoided  by  the  great  body  of  emigrants  who 
streamed  out  of  Europe  during  the  past  four  hundred  years  in  search  of  land,  in 
favour  of  fertile  tropical  countries  that  could  be  worked  on  the  plantation  system  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  countries  like  North  America,  the  Argentine,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  on  the  other,  where  the  soil  was  obviously  productive,  and  where  farming 
with  live-stock  and  crops  similar  to  what  the  emigrants  had  been  accustomed  to  in 
Europe  was  possible.  But  though  the  country  did  not  attract  outsiders,  it  held 
those  who  got  to  know  it,  and  as  the  little  community  at  the  Cape  increased,  offshoots 
from  it  gradually  penetrated  further  and  further  into  the  interior  in  a  succession  of 
waves,  culminating  in  the  "  Great  Trek  "  of  1836,which  led  to  the  creation  of  Transvaal 
and  Orange  Free  State.  But  though  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  Europeans 
marked  an  important  advance  and  was  destined  to  have  far-reaching  results,  its 
immediate  effect  on  agriculture  was  not  great.  The  "  Voertrekkers,"  as  the  pioneers 
were  called,  were,  for  the  most  part,  not  recruited  from  the  better  class  of  farmers, 
who  as  a  rule  preferred  to  remain  nearer  the  Cape,  and  they  were  actuated  not  so 
much  by  the  wish  to  develop  the  country  and  improve  their  position  as  farmers,  as 
by  a  desire  to  escape  from  the  authority  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  and  its 
successor,  the  British  Government,  with  both  of  whom  they  had  frequent  differences, 
and  to  lead  their  own  lives  in  their  own  way  in  the  vast  spaces  of  the  interior. 
The  event  which  quickened  agriculture  after  a  torpor  of  two  hundred  years,  and 
inaugurated  an  entirely  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  country,  was  the  establishment 
of  the  mining  industry,  consequent  on  the  discovery  of  diamonds  and  gold  in  the 
concluding  quarter  of  the  last  century. 

South  Africa  at  that  time  was  in  a  singularly  backward  state.  It  was  inhabited 
by  what  was  really  little  more  than  a  handful  of  Europeans  ;  there  were  no  industries 
of  any  kind,  except  farming,  which  in  the  way  it  was  then  conducted  could  scarcely 
be  described  as  one,  and  what  little  money  there  was  was  derived  from  the  export 
of  small  quantities  of  wool,  hides  and  skins,  and  products  of  the  chase,  such  as  ivory 
and  ostrich  feathers,  and  the  sale  of  provisions  to  passing  ships,  and  from  the  sums 
expended  by  the  British  Government  on  wars  with  the  natives  and  in  other  ways, 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  formed  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  income.  Farming 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ports,  where  conditions  were  most  favourable,  waa 
gradually  improving  and  extending,  particularly  in  the  Eastern  Province  of  Cape 
Colony,  where  the  1820  settlers  and  their  descendants  were  beginning  to  make  their 
influence  felt.  The  settlers  who  had  filtered  into  Natal  from  Great  Britain  during  the 
previous  twenty  or  thirty  years  were  also  establishing  themselves.  In  the  interior, 
farming  was  conducted  in  the  simplestand  most  primitive  manner  imaginable.  Beyond 
the  small  amount  of  grain  and  so  forth  required  by  the  farmer  and  bis  family,  no  crops 
were  grown,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  disposing  of  them,  as  there  were  no  markets, 
and  the  activities  of  the  farmers  were  mainly  centred  on  the  raising  of  cattle,  sheep 
and  goats,  the  possession  of  which  gave  them  a  sense  of  wealth  and  importance.  At 
that  time  there  were  no  State  organisations  of  any  kind  for  dealing  specifically  with 
agriculture,  either  in  the  British  Colonies  or  in  the  two  Republics,  nor,  with  the 
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exception  of  a  few  ordinances  concerning  the  beaconing  of  farms  and  Masters  and 
Servants,  were  there  any  laws  relating  to  agriculture. 

The  establishment  of  the  mining  industry  exercised  an  instant  and  profound 
effect  on  the  country.  It  attracted  people  and  capital,  brought  it  into  touch  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  led  to  the  construction  of  railways  and  telegraphs  into 
the  interior,  which  had  previously  been  out  of  the  question  owing  to  lack  of  funds, 
and  paved  the  way  for  a  general  advance.  Produce  of  all  kinds  became  in  great 
demand  and  sold  readily  at  enormous  prices,  and,  until  the  railways  were  in  operation, 
large  sums  of  money  were  earned  by  the  transport  of  supplies  from  the  coast  to  the 
mines  and  the  towns  that  sprang  up  around  them,  which  was  then  done  by  ox-waggon. 
Good  farmers  from  the  more  advanced  parts  of  the  country,  who  had  hitherto  been 
shy  of  the  interior,  owing  to  the  want  of  markets  and  its  inaccessibility,  were  drawn 
to  it,  and  men  who  had  made  fortunes  by  mining,  some  of  whom  had  previously 
been  farming,  bought  farms  and  spent  money  freely  upon  them  with  a  view  to 
improving  the  breeds  of  live-stock  and  showing  what  could  be  done  by  up-to-date 
methods.  But  though  farming  was  assisted  and  stimulated,  as  it  invariably  is  by 
easy  money  and  good  markets,  the  changes  that  were  wrought  did  little  to  remove 
the  primary  difficulties  that  beset  it,  and  some  they  increased ;  others  they 
•rased  to  be  more  severely  felt.  In  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  the  necessity  for 
Elective  action  and  expert  advice  in  respect  to  diseases  of  live-stock  and  crops,  and 
in  certain  other  matters,  was  recognised  by  the  Governments,  and,  as  the  funds 
became  available,  which  thanks  to  the  profits  from  the  mines  they  soon  did,  several 
scientists  were  engaged,  the  nuclei  of  Departments  of  Agriculture  were  formed, 
and  a  number  of  Acts  for  the  protection  and  assistance  of  the  farmers  were  passed. 
In  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State  there  was  no  Government  machinery  for 
dealing  with  agriculture,  and  no  legislation  concerning  it  beyond  a  few  ordinances 
that  had  been  passed  to  meet  special  emergencies,  though  several  agricultural 
societies  had  been  established  in  both  Republics,  an  Agricultural  Union  had  been 
formed  in  Transvaal,  and  proposals  had  been  submitted  to  the  Volksraad  for  the 
formation  of  a  "Department  of  Agriculture  and  Cattle  Breeding." 

Diseases  of  live-stock  had  always  been  troublesome  in  Transvaal,  and  new  ones 
like  Red-water  and  Lung-sickness  (Pleuro-pneumonia)  were  brought  up  from  the 
>ast  by  the  transport  riders,  and  occasioned  great  loss,  and  the  endemic  diseases 
rere  rendered  worse  and  their  effects  more  severely  felt  by  the  increase  in  the 
lumber  of  live-stock  and  the  closer  settlement  of  the  land,  and  for  the  same  reason 
the  possibility  of  evading  disease  by  trekking  was  diminished. 

Owing  to  the  losses  caused  by  an  outbreak  of  rinderpest,  an  extremely  able 
veterinary  surgeon,  Dr.  (now  Sir)  Arnold  Theiler;  who  by  the  greatest  good  fortune 
lad  recently  come  to  the  country,  was  engaged  by  the  Government  to  assist  in 
>mbating  it.  But  though  things  were  moving,  the  improvements  instituted  were 
lot  sufficiently  thorough  or  speedy  to  cope  with  the  revolution  that  was 
ting  place  and  to  overtake  the  great  and  growing  needs  of  the  country.  Just 
the  old  order  was  strained  almost  to  breaking-point,  came  the  second  Anglo- 
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Boer  War,  and  the  commencement  of  another  era  in  the  history  of  the  sub-continent. 
Despite  the  misery  and  waste  caused  by  it,  the  war  gave  a  great  impetus  to  fanning. 
The  strenuous  efforts  the  old  school  of  farmers  in  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free 
State  were  compelled  to  make  to  restore  their  farms  after  the  war  and  to  get  a  living, 
the  relief  at  finding  the  war  was  over,  and  the  thought  of  making  a  fresh  start 
undoubtedly  had  a  stimulating  and  bracing  effect.  The  experience  gained  by  the 
prisoners  of  war  in  the  countries  to  which  they  were  deported,  and  the  visits  paid 
by  young  Boers  to  different  parts  of  the  world  after  the  war,  also  helped ;  and  so 
by  their  example  and  efforts,  and  the  money  many  of  them  brought  into  the 
country,  did  the  settlers,  who  had  come  from  various  parts  of  the  Empire  to  fight, 
and,  attracted  by  the  country,  remained  in  it  and  took  up  land.  But  perhaps 
even  more  important  was  the  opportunity  the  war  provided  of  placing  the  adminis- 
tration of  agriculture  by  the  State  in  those  colonies,  and  ultimately  in  the  whole 
of  South  Africa,  on  a  better  footing.  As  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  hostilities 
were  drawing  to  a  close,  Lord  Milner,  then  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa, 
and  Governor  of  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony,  began  to  make  plans  for 
restoring  to  their  farms  the  Boers  in  the  two  colonies,  and  for  the  settlement  of 
approved  ex-soldiers  and  others  upon  the  land.  Under  no  circumstances  would 
it  have  been  easy  to  re-start  agriculture  in  countries  of  the  size  of  Transvaal  and 
Orange  River  Colony,  devastated  as  they  had  been  by  three  years'  warfare,  and 
it  was  anticipated  that  the  new-comers  would  be  in  need  of  much  advice  and  assist- 
ance, but,  as  things  were  in  South  Africa,  it  was  a  gigantic  task.  The  difficulties, 
which  were  becoming  almost  insuperable  under  the  old  regime,  were  augmented 
by  the  war,  and  new  ones  introduced.  The  acclimatised  live-stock— that  is  to  say, 
animals  which  had  become  resistant  to  diseases  of  particular  parts 'of  the  country 
through  mild  attacks  of  them  in  their  youth,  an  asset  of  incalculable  value  in  a 
land  such  as  South  Africa — had  been  practically  exterminated,  and  the  diseases 
in  the  country  had  been  distributed  throughout  it  by  the  movement  of  animals  in 
the  course  of  the  campaign,  and  new  ones  had  been  introduced.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  if  repatriation  and  land  settlement  were  to  be  attempted  with  any  hope 
of  success,  and  the  country  was  to  be  set  going  again,  far  more  than  the  returning 
of  the  Boers  to  their  farms  and  finding  land  for  settlers  was  required.  So,  besides 
endeavouring  to  provide  for  the  immediate  needs  of  the  situation,  it  was 
decided  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  furnished  by  the  great  upheaval  that 
had  taken  place  to  organise  and  equip  Departments  of  Agriculture  in  the  new 
colonies,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  become  sufficiently  known  and  appreciated 
during  Crown  Colony  government  to  survive  under  responsible  government.  To 
discuss  in  detail  the  organisation  and  operations  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
and  even  more  than  mention  the  work  achieved  by  Government  in  repatriation, 
land  settlement,  and  public  works  affecting  agriculture,  would  be  impossible  in  the 
time  at  my  disposal,  though  it  constitutes  a  very  instructive  and  remarkable  story. 
A  distinguished  writer  *  recently  said,  in  referring  to  work  performed  by  our  fellow- 

*  Violet  Markham  :  "  A  Woman's  Watch  on  the  Rhine." 
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countrymen  elsewhere  :  "  Set  an  Englishman  to  administer  the  country  of  his  worst 
enemy,  and  that  country  at  once  becomes  an  administrative  problem  to  be  run  on 
the  best  possible  lines."  Though  our  gallant  adversaries  in  South  Africa  could  by 
no  means  be  classed  as  bitter  enemies,  and  the  work  of  the  Departments  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  Englishmen,  the  description  is  not  inapposite,  for  never  did  a 
body  of  men  work  harder  or  more  whole-heartedly,  or,  I  venture  to  think,  to  better 
purpose,  than  did  Lord  Milner  and  those  under  him  to  restore  order  and  promote 
prosperity  in  South  Africa. 

As  stated,  there  were  no  Departments  of  Agriculture  in  Transvaal  or  Orange  River 
Colony  before  the  war,  and  those  in  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  were  not  sufficiently 
advanced  for  much  to  be  learned  from  them  as  far  as  organisation  was  concerned, 
though  a  great  deal  of  information  was  obtained  from  a  study  of  what  had 
happened  in  those  colonies,  and  from  the  able  men  they  had  been  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain.  Nor  was  much  help  to  be  had  from  England,  either  in  the  shape  of  advice 
on  agricultural  administration  or  of  men  versed  in  the  application  of  science  to 
agriculture.  The  Board  of  Agriculture,  now  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries, 
had  only  recently  been  resuscitated,  and  was  mainly  occupied  with  the  administration 
of  certain  Acts  of  Parliament  and  the  collection  of  statistics.  The  Colonial  Office, 
though  intimately  concerned  with  colonies  whose  sole  industry  was  agriculture,  was 
likewise  unable  to  assist.  For  an  Empire  such  as  ours  these  were  most  serious 
shortcomings,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  more  interest  is  now  being  shown  in 
securing  officers  for  colonial  Departments  of  Agriculture,  though  I  fear  insufficient 
attention  is  still  being  paid  to  the  study  of  the  relation  of  the  State  to  agriculture, 
and  of  the  administration  of  agricultural  affairs  in  the  colonies — matters  which 
are  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  ought  not  to  be  left  to  chance,  as  they  were  in 
uth  Africa. 

Fortunately,  on  the  Continent  more  thought  had  been  devoted  to  the  assistance 
of  agriculture  by  the  State,  and  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada  great 
advances  had  been  made  in  agricultural  education,  research,  and  administration, 
and  in  the  light  of  what  had  been  done  in  those  countries  the  Transvaal  Department 
was  organised.  The  plan  and  policy  of  the  Department  are  explained  in  a  report 
presented  to  Lord  Milner  in  1902,  which  is  published  as  an  appendix  to  the  first 
Report  of  the  Transvaal  Department  of  Agriculture.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Depart- 
ment was  chiefly  modelled  on  that  of  the  United  States,  which  dealt  with  conditions 
more  akin  to  those  in  South  Africa  than  any  other  Department,  and  was  thorough 
and  direct.  Many  useful  hints  were  also  obtained  from  Canada,  and  South  Africa 
owes  much  to  those  two  countries  for  the  assistance  they  gave  in  the  shape  of 
information,  and  of  officers  supplied  to  the  Department,  and  in  training  young  men 
from  South  Africa  for  posts  in  it,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  help  thus 
received  did  much  to  render  the  Transvaal  Department  the  useful  institution  it 
ultimately  became. 

In  some  respects  the  conditions  were  ideal  for  the  establishment  of  a  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  for  organising  the  agricultural  work  of  the  country.  There 
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were  no  embarrassing  precedents  or  preconceived  ideas  with  which  to  contend.    The 
was  no  Parliament  with  its  cumbersome  machinery  to  hamper  and  retard — only 
wise  and  sympathetic  Governor  to  consult,  and  things  could  be  done  for  no  othe 
reason  than  that  they  were  desirable.    Seeing  that  the  whole  Government  was  stranj 
the  aversion  against  imported  officials,  which  usually  has  to  be  reckoned  with, 
for  the  time  being  in  abeyance.     Consequently  it  was  possible  to  act  quickly,  and 
get  the  very  best  men  available  from  whatever  part  of  the  world  they  were  to 
found  to  take  charge  of  the  work  of  the  Department.     The  same  elasticity  exist 
in  regard  to   the  disposition  of   the  staff  and  the  execution   of   the  work. 
Department  was  able  to  go  directly  to  the  point,  and  to  let  each  officer  exercit 
to  the  full  his  knowledge  and  initiative  and   driving  power.      Further,   and 
accordance  with  the  fitness  of  things,  all  the  officers  were  young  and  enthusiastic 
and  conscious  of  the  great  opportunity  presented  to  them  and  the  necessity 
making  the  most  of  it. 

The  fusion  of  the  four  colonies  into  what  is  now  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  19] 
added  another  to  the  rapidly  increasing  landmarks  in  the  history  of  the  sub-continei 
Geographically   and  politically  South  Africa   is   one,  and  Union  was  helpful 
agriculture,  inasmuch  as  it  abolished  artificial   boundaries  and  enabled  the  uni1 
resources  of  the  four  colonies  to  be  disposed  of  to  better  advantage,  and  work  throug 
out  the  whole  of  it  to  be  co-ordinated  and  brought  into  line.     The  amalgamation 
the  four. Agricultural  Departments  and  the  creation  of  a  single  Department  for 
Union  was  a  difficult  and  delicate  task,  but,  happily,  circumstances  again  we 
favourable,  and  it  was  accomplished  speedily,  with  a  minimum  of  inconveniei 
to  the  public,  and  on  up-to-date  lines. 

The  European  War,  though  it  severely  checked  the  development  of  the  Dep« 
ment,  which  till   then  was  proceeding  smoothly    and  expeditiously,    stimulal 
agriculture  by  the  high  prices  realised  for  produce  of  all  kinds,  and  put  vast  sur 
of  money  into  the  pockets  of  the  farmers.    The  policy  adopted  by  the  Departme 
was  to  relieve  the  pressing  necessities  of  the  farmers  as  far  as  possible,  and 
the  same  time  to  lay  the  foundations  for  fundamental  work  so  sorely  needed 
the  country,  and   to  press  on  with   it   as  quickly   as  could   be.    Of  the 
problems  awaiting  solution,  by  far  the  gravest  was  that  of  diseases  of  stock.     Besic 
being  ravaged  by  the  ordinary  contagious  diseases,  the  country   was  cursed  b] 
multiplicity  of  virulent  epizootic  diseases,  about  which  practically   nothing 
known.     To  deal  with  them  a  strong  veterinary  service  was  at  once  created.     Ths 
to  its  vigilance  no  new  diseases  have  since  got  into  the  country,  and  within  a  ve 
short  time  several  of  the  contagious  diseases  in  it  were  eradicated,  and  others  were  | 
under  control,  so  that  in  respect  to  contagious  diseases  the  Union  now  comj 
favourably  with  other  countries.     But  what  is  still  more  noteworthy  and  encourag 
is  the  progress  made  with  the  diseases  native  to  the  country.     As  they  had  not 
investigated  before,  the  only  hope  of  dealing  with  them  was  to  inquire  into  the 
and  thanks  to  the  researches  conducted  in  the  four  colonies  before  Union,  and 
the  Division  of  Veterinary  Research  since  Union,  this  has  been  done  systematic 
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and  extensively,  and  the  Union  now  possesses  one  of  the  largest  and  best-equipped 
institutions  in  the  world  for  investigating  diseases  of  animals  peculiar  to  warm 
countries,  and,  what  is  more,  results  of  the  utmost  value  both  from  scientific  and 
practical  points  of  view  have  been  obtained.  The  causes  of  East  Coast  fever,  and 
gal! -sickness,  and,  more  recently,  Gallamziekte  in  cattle,  which  furnishes  an  excellent 
example  of  the  value  of  systematic  research  by  a  trained  observer,  have  been  dis- 
covered. Though  the  cause  of  horse-sickness  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  experiments 
have  disclosed  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  there  is  little  doubt  how  it  is  conveyed. 
Remedies  or  preventives  for  most  of  these  diseases,  and  for  several  others,  such  as 
wire-worm  in  sheep,  have  been  found,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  recent 
investigations  will  provide  keys  unlocking  further  mysteries.  The  Division  now 
consists  of  twenty-nine  fully  qualified  research  officers  and  forty-one  laboratory 
assistants,  and  the  vote  for  it  last  year,  independent  of  new  buildings,  was  £96,400 ; 
and  no  less  than  9,000,000  vaccines,  sera,  and  other  preparations  were  issued  by  it. 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  veterinary  work  to  the  country,  and 
indeed  to  the  world,  for  much  of  the  knowledge  gained  is  applicable  to  other  warm 
countries,  but  it  must  be  worth  millions  of  pounds  per  annum.  It  has  rendered  the 
keeping  of  animals  possible  in  many  parts  where  formerly  they  could  not  be  kept  at 
all ;  it  has  permitted  the  introduction  of  high-class  live-stock  from  abroad  ;  and  it 
has  reduced  the  mortality  and  improved  the  condition  of  the  stock  over  the  whole 
of  the  land. 

The  Divisions  of  Entomology  and  Botany  have  been  equally  busily  engaged  in 
endeavouring  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  diseases  of  plants  from  abroad,  and  in 
eradicating  those  within  the  country.  They,  too,  have  been  remarkably  successful, 
both  as  regards  research  and  control.  The  destruction  of  locusts  was  a  most 
remarkable  achievement.  The  havoc  wrought  by  them,  even  in  the  early  days, 
was  almost  incalculable,  and  it  was  clear  that  if  their  ravages  were  not  checked, 
progress  would  be  almost  impossible,  for  when  they  appeared,  as  they  frequently 
did,  they  consumed  almost  every  green  thing.  After  testing  the  pit  and  screen 
method  and  inoculation  by  fungus,  neither  of  which  proved  satisfactory,  the  plan 
of  poisoning  the  young  locusts  by  sweetened  arsenic,  as  devised  by  a  sugar  planter 
in  Natal  and  followed  in  that  colony,  was  adopted.  As  soon  as  a  swarm  was  observed, 
its  size  and  the  direction  in  which  it  was  flying  were  reported  to  the  Bureau  in  Pre- 
toria, and  in  this  way  the  flying  locusts  were  traced  to  their  breeding  places.  The 
eggs,  which  are  laid  in  capsules  in  sandy  soil,  hatch  out  with  the  first  rain,  and 
knowing  this  the  officers  of  the  Bureau  were  on  the  look-out  for  the  appearance  of 
the  young  ones,  which  in  the  early  stage  crawl  instead  of  fly,  and  also  bunch  together, 
so  that  a  swarm  that  may  ultimately  cover  many  square  miles  occupies  a  very 
small  space.  As  soon  as  they  were  observed  they  were  sprayed  with  a  mixture  of 
arsenic  and  molasses,  and  also  the  veld  around  them.  Those  the  arsenic  came 
in  contact  with  were  killed  outright,  and  the  remainder  met  their  fate  by  eating 
the  veld  or  consuming  those  already  poisoned.  The  organisation  was  necessarily 
an  elaborate  one,  but  the  results  were  most  satisfactory.  Year  by  year  the  locusts 
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were  reduced,  until  two  years  ago  no  swarms  were  recorded  from  any  part  of  the 
Union.  There  are  grounds  for  believing  that  the  solitary  locusts  which  are  always 
present  will  from  time  to  time  increase  and  congregate  together,  and  form  swarms; 
so  South  Africa  will  probably  never  be  entirely  free  from  the  pest,  but  if  the  measures 
now  in  vogue  are  continued,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  it. 

Besides  dealing  with  diseases  of  plants  the  Division  of  Botany  introduced  am 
tested  a  very  large  number  of  new  varieties  of  crops,  several  of  which  have  prov« 
of  great  value  to  the  country.     Amongst  them  was  a  grass  known  as  teff  from 
Abyssinia,  which  is  invaluable  as  a  hay  grass,  and  last  year  was  grown  to  the  extent 
of  234,000  acres.    In  addition  to  the  Divisions  already  mentioned,   others  we 
formed  for   dealing  with   chemistry,   forestry,   horticulture,   tobacco   and   cottoi 
dairying,  sheep  and  wool,  publications  and  library,  the  grading  of  grain,  co-opera- 
tion, statistics,  and  crop  reports.    One  of  the  most  useful  and  successful  of  all  the 
activities  of  the  Department  was  the  education  of  the  farmer.     This  was  done  bj 
the  officers  of  the  various  Divisions,  but  more  particularly  by  the  Schools 
Agriculture  and  Experiment  Stations.     At  present  there  are  five  of  the  former 
the  Union  and  a  number  of  smaller  stations  for  special  purposes.     The  Schools  ant 
Experiment  Stations  are  placed  on  large  farms,  situated  on  main  lines  of  railway, 
and  between  them  they  provide  facilities  for  investigating  and  demonstrating  mo« 
of  the  kinds  of  farming  practised  in  the  Union.     The  farms  are  large  enough  to 
managed  to  the  best  advantage,  and  to  demonstrate  to  the  students  farming  on 
extensive  scale  such  as  is  commonly  practised  in  the  country,  and  there  is  ample 
scope  for  extension.     They  are  institutions  of  which  any  country  in  the  world  might 
be  proud,  and  it  is.  doubtful  whether  for  their  age  better  or  more  promising  one 
could  anywhere  be  found.     There  are  140  fully  qualified  scientific  and  technic 
officers  at  the  schools.    Since  union,  over  a  thousand  students  have  taken  the 
or  two-year  courses  at  the  schools,  and  but  for  the  war  many  more  would  have  done 
so.    The  short  courses  have  also  been  very  popular,  and  over  3,500  persons  of  bot 
sexes  have  attended  them.  The  schools  also  served  an  excellent  purpose  in  trail 
returned  soldiers,  who  were  anxious  to  take  up  farming  after  the  late  war,  and 
whom  the  Government  behaved  liberally,  allowing  them  to  take  the  full  courses  fre 
and  providing  them  with  from  £6  to  £7  a  month  for  incidental  expenses  in  addition. 
Over  500  soldiers  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity.    The  livestock  bre 
on  the  farms  which  was  sold  by  auction  in  1918,  and  for  breeding  purposes  ii 
1919,  realised  £29,000. 

In  1902  practically  the  whole  of  the  scientific  and  technical  officers  in  the  different 
Departments  of  Agriculture  had  been  obtained  from  Overseas,  but  owing  to  tl 
granting  of  scholarships  to  promising  young  men  of  the  country  enablir 
them  to  proceed  abroad  to  qualify  for  posts  in  the  Department,  and  th« 
training  afforded  in  the  country,  it  is  rapidly  being  staffed  with  Sout 
Africans,  and  though  it  may  from  time  to  time  be  necessary  to  import 
with  exceptional  qualifications,  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  future 
great  bulk  of  the  posts  in  the  Department  will  be  filled  by  sons  of  the  soil.  At 
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the  present  time  there  are  over  300  experts  in  the  Department,  of  whom  nearly  100 
are  returned  students,  and  something  like  £1,000,000  has  been  expended  on  buildings 
and  other  equipment.  Thanks  to  the  manner  in  which  the  people  have  worked  since 
the  South  African  War,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Government  on  their  behalf,  there  are 
few  if  any  countries  in  the  world  in  which  agriculture,  comparatively  speaking,  has 
made  greater  strides  during  the  past  eighteen  years.     It  is  true  that  the  industry 
has  recently  enjoyed  an  artificial  prosperity  owing  to  the  war,  but  apart  from  that, 
real  and  substantial  progress  has  been  made.     In  the  interior,  farming  has  been 
transformed  from  what  was  little  more  than  nomadic  grazing  to  an  organised  industry, 
and  throughout  the  Union  it  has  been  placed  on  a  higher  plane.    The  change  is  reflected 
in  the  increased  production,  as  shown  by  the  decrease  in  the  imports  of  farm  produce, 
and  the  increase  in  exports  of  the  same,  despite  the  greater  domestic  consumption 
owing  to  the  growth  of  the  population.    For  instance,  in  1898,  the  year  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Anglo-Boer  War,  South  Africa,  notwithstanding  its  vast  area  and 
scanty  population,  did  not  produce  enough  to  feed  itself.     Not  only  did  it  import 
wheat  and  rice,  neither  of  which  could  well  be  grown  there,  but  it  imported  maize, 
which  was  the  staple  crop  of  the  country,  to  the  value  of  £184,000  ;  meat,  £387,000  ; 
butter,  £290,000 ;    cheese,  £98,000  ;    and  even  eggs  to  the  value  of  £61,000.    The 
total  imports  of  foodstuffs  for  that  year  amounted  to  close  on  £4,000,000,  whilst  its 
exports,  which  consisted  almost  entirely  of  wool,  hides  and  skins,  and  ostrich  feathers, 
amounted  to  £4,500,000.     At  present,  though  the  population  is  considerably  larger, 
the  imports  of  foodstuffs  which  can  be  produced  in  the  country,  with  the  exception 
of  wheat  and  condensed  milk  and  certain  fancy  articles,  have  entirely  ceased,  and 
in  1919  the  exports  amounted  to  no  less  than  £33,000,000,  whilst  last  year,  which 
was  a  bad  year  for  farming  and  showed  a  great  falling  off  in  ostrich  feathers,  they 
amounted  to  £27,000,000.      It  is  true  that  the  war  forced  up  prices,  but  allowing 
for  that  the  advance  is  very  striking.      Before  the  Boer  War  there  were   very 
few  pure-bred  animals  in  the  country,  and  they  usually  had  a  very  short  life.    Since 
then,  owing  to  the  way  in  which  diseases  have  been  controlled,  to  the  enlightenment 
of  the  farmers,  and  the  carrying  of  pedigree  stock  freight  free  from  Europe  by  the 
Government,  as  well  as  to  the  object  lessons  furnished  by  the  Experimental  Farms, 
large  numbers  of  high-class,  pure-bred  stock  have  been  imported  from  Europe,  and 
also  sheep  from  Australia,  and  over  80,000  pure-bred  animals  have  been  registered 
in  the  South  African  Stud  Book.    As  an  illustration  of  the  advances  that  have  been 
made,  it  may  be  stated  that  a  Frieslaud  bull  bred  at  the  School  of  Agriculture  at 
Potchefstroom  was  resold  not  long  ago  for  £5,250,  and  several  merino  rams  bred  in 
the  country  have  realised  £1,500  apiece.    It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  over 
10,000  pure-bred  and  high-grade  bulls  in  the  country,  and  that  the  value  of  the  live- 
stock is  over  £100,000,000. 

In  a  recent  speech,  General  Smuts  referred  to  the  part  played  by  leaders  in  moulding 
the  destinies  of  the  world.  South  Africa  owes  much  to  the  great  and  able  men  who 
have  had  to  do  with  its  agriculture,  both  as  rulers  of  it  and  as  officers  of  one  or  other 
of  the  Colonial  Departments  of  Agriculture,  and  of  the  Union  Department  since 
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union.  Without  their  devoted  and  inspiring  aid  the  Departments  would  not  have 
been  able  to  do  what  they  have  done.  To  mention  them  all  would  be  impossible, 
but  reference  must  be  made  to  Lord  Milner,  but  for  whom  the  Department  of  the 
Transvaal  might  not  have  been  started  at  all,  or  at  all  events  on  the  lines  it  was ; 
and  to  General  Botha,  who,  with  his  instinct  for  things  that  really  mattered,  became 
Minister  of  Agriculture  as  well  as  Premier  when  responsible  Government  w« 
given  to  Transvaal,  and  continued  to  hold  those  offices  until  union,  and  for  sevei 
years  after. 

Now  for  a  few  words  about  the  future  of  the  country,  and  the  prospects  it  affoi 
for  settlers.  As  will  have  been  gathered  from  what  has  been  said,  it  has  its  draw- 
backs, as  every  land  has.  Except  in  a  few  favoured  parts  the  rainfall,  thoug 
usually  sufficient  in  total  amount  for  the  growth  of  crops,  is  apt  to  be  irregular, 
as  a  rule  the  soils  are  neither  deep  nor  rich  in  reserves  of  plant  food  ;  despite  th« 
progress  that  has  been  made,  diseases  of  stock  and  crops  are  still  troublesome, 
from  an  agricultural  point  of  view  the  country  is  as  yet  very  imperfectly  underst 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  many  and  great  advantages.  Its  geographical  situatit 
is  favourable,  occupying  as  it  does  a  commanding  position  on  one  of  the  gre 
trade  routes  of  the  world,  and,  as  its  seasons  are  exactly  the  opposite  of  thos 
in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  it  is  able  to  send  its  produce  to  Europe  and  Americ 
just  when  it  is  most  saleable.  The  climate  is  delightful  to  live  in,  and  such  that  woi 
can  be  carried  on  in  the  open  throughout  the  year.  The  effects  of  droughts 
partial  droughts  can  be  considerably  mitigated  by  the  conservation  of  water,  bet 
methods  of  cultivation,  and  the  growth  of  drought-resisting  crops.  The  soils 
being  improved  by  nature,,  and  are  also  very  susceptible  of  improvement  by 
and  as  more  is  learned  about  the  treatment  and  cropping  of  them,  there  is  little  doul 
that  their  fertility  will  increase.  Further,  the  warmth,  abundance  of  light,  and  the 
open  texture  of  the  soil  are  very  favourable  for  plant  growth,  which,  when  water  u 
available,  is  extraordinarily  rapid.  Owing  to  the  variety  of  climate  and  soil  a  ve 
wide  range  of  crops  can  be  grown,  which  ripen  perfectly,  and  cannot  be  surpas 
in  quality.  In  consequence  of  these  features  it  is  quite  possible  that  agriculture  ii 
South  Africa  will  develop  in  new  and  unexpected  directions,  which  may  pro> 
exceedingly  profitable,  as  specialities  usually  do.  The  suitability  of  the  count 
for  live-stock  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  vast  herds  of  big  game  that  used  to  re 
over  it,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  with  fuller  knowledge  and  better  methods  of 
grazing  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  veld  will  be  increased,  and  droughts  provide 
against  by  the  growth  of  drought-resisting  crops,  the  making  of  silage,  and  so  forth, 
and  also  that  breeds  of  animals  better  adapted  to  the  conditions  than  some  of  them 
now  are,  will  be  evolved. 

Another  asset,  which  is  really  in  the  nature  of  a  two-edged  sword,  for  it  is  attended 
with  serious  disabilities  as  well  as  great  advantages,  is  native  labour.  It  is  probable 
that  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  farmers  are  BO 
well  supplied  with  labour  as  they  are  in  South  Africa.  The  country  needs  more 
white  people  to  fill  its  vast  empty  spaces  and  increase  the  volume  of  its  products, 
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and  it  affords  good  openings  for  suitable  men  with  capital ;  but  it  is  little  use  anyone 
going  there  without  it,  unless  they  are  experts  in  some  particular  branch  of  agriculture, 
when  they  may  do  well.  South  Africa  wants  knowing  and  is  not  an  easy  place 
in  which  to  start  farming,  and  I  strongly  advise  anyone  thinking  of  doing  so,  to  go 
for  a  year  to  one  of  the  Government  Agricultural  Schools,  where  he  will  be  afforded 
the  best  possible  facilities  for  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  country  and  of  the 
methods  of  farming  practised  in  it.  The  inclusive  charge  is  only  £5  per  month. 
If  for  any  reason  he  should  not  wish  to  go  to  one  of  those  institutions,  then  he  should 
go  to  a  private  farmer  recommended  by  the  Government.  On  no  account  should  the 
intending  settler  buy  land  or  commit  himself  in  any  way  until  he  gets  into  the 
country,  and  has  looked  round  and  gained  a  little  experience  of  it. 

The  Hon.  Sir  EDGAR  WALTON,  K.C.M.G.,  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa,  remarked  that 
in  the  struggle  and  victory  over  nature  and  disease  in  South  Africa,  Mr.  Smith  had  borne  a  great 
part.  For  himself  he  left  South  Africa  with  a  good  deal  of  regret,  and  among  those  who 
had  made  their  homes  there  for  any  number  of  years  very  few  would  leave  without  the 
same  feeling.  They  were,  of  course,  at  the  present  time  passing  through  a  period  of  trouble 
in  South  Africa  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  none  of  the  difficulties  which  met  them 
to-day  were  so  serious  or  gave  so  much  anxiety  as  those  which  they  had  to  encounter 
in  the  past.  They  were  passing  difficulties — economic  difficulties  in  the  way-  of  the  disposal 
of  produce  and  the  like — but  we  might  be  sure  that  the  people  would  meet  these  difficulties 
with  the  utmost  confidence  and  courage,  and  with  an  absolute  conviction  that  in  the  near 
future  prosperity  would  be  restored  and  things  come  to  rights.  Some  of  the  problems  which 
had  hindered  progress  in  the  past  had  now  in  a  large  measure  been  solved.  It  had  been 
discovered,  for  instance,  that  behind  the  irrigation  schemes  they  must  have  great  conserva- 
tion reservoirs,  and  that  they  were  beginning  to  do.  In  connection  with  his  office  of  High 
Commissioner  he  was  now  arranging  for  a  department  which  would  advise  intending  settlers, 
so  that  those  who  intended  to  go  to  South  Africa  might  obtain  information  and  advice 
on  every  possible  point,  and  he  hoped  that  intending  settlers  would  not  commit  themselves 
to  the  purchase  of  land,  and  the  expenditure  of  money,  until  they  had  first  been  to  the 
High  Commissioner's  office  and  made  full  inquiries  on  these  matters,  and  as  to  where  they 
should  go  in  'order  to  carry  on  certain  kinds  of  farming.  Attached  to  the  office  was  a 
senior  expert  official  of  the  Agricultural  Department  in  South  Africa.  It  would  be  their 
endeavour,  among  other  things,  to  protect  settlers  as  far  as  they  could  against  persons  who 
were  perhaps  chiefly  anxious  to  sell  their  land  at  a  profit. 

Major  A.  STRUBEN  desired  to  emphasise  the  point  that  the  climate  in  South  Africa  was  one 
of  its  biggest  assets.  It  was  a  climate  fit  for  the  white  man,  and,  what  was  perhaps  even 
more  important,  for  the  white  woman  to  live  in,  and  one  in  which  their  children  could  grow 
up  healthy  and  strong.  It  was  at  the  same  time  a  climate  in  which  they  could  grow  almost 
every  variety  of  fruits  and  of  high-value  crops.  The  possibilities  in  the  latter  direction  were 
great.  The  research  work  done  by  the  Agricultural  Department,  in  which  Mr.  Smith  had  taken 
so  prominent  a  part,  was  producing  exceedingly  valuable  results.  Regarding  the  farming 
possibilities  of  South  Africa  he  thought  a  note  of  warning  should  be  sounded.  Its  very 
fertility  brought  disease  in  stock  and  crops.  Scientific  research  had  in  the  past  grappled 
with  many  prevalent  diseases,  and  no  doubt  in  the  future  would  combat  them  still  more 
perfectly.  He  thought  the  High  Commissioner  would  have  a  rather  difficult  task  regarding 
settlement.  Without  presumption  he  advised  him  to  put  a  deterrent  on  the  wrong  type  of 
settler.  The  settler  required  was  not  the  kind  of  man  suitable  for  Canada  or  Australia.  The 
farmer  in  South  Africa  should  be  a  scientist,  or,  at  any  rate,  farm  on  scientific  lines,  and  he 
should  be  equipped,  besides  knowledge,  with  a  certain  amount  of  capital  enabling  him  to 
tide  over  the  first  few  trying  years  and  some  difficulties  which  had  not  yet  been  overcome. 
With  regard  to  irrigation,  South  Africa  had  a  good  rainfall,  but  badly  distributed,  and  for 
that  reason  conservation  or  the  building  of  reservoirs  was  essential.  Irrigation  had,  of 
course,  prospects  from  the  purely  agricultural  crop-growing  point  of  view,  but  he  thought 
it  would  be  found  in  the  future  that  its  biggest  use  would  be  in  producing  crops  supple- 
mentary to  stock  raising  to  make  good  the  shortage  of  pasture  at  seasons  when  it  was  inadequate. 
That  was  one  of  the  big  uses  of  irrigation  in  South  Africa  and  had  not  perhaps  been  suffi- 
ciently seriously  considered.  Irrigation  had  been  considered  chiefly  in  connection  with  the 
raising  of  marketable  crops,  and  it  certainly  had  a  big  future  in  the  raising  of  specialised 
valuable  crops.  The  area  of  land  that  was  capable  of  being  put  under  crops  in  that  way  was 

it  vast,  and  he  thought  the  raising  of  stock  should  be  the  primary  object. 
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Mr.  J.  C.  FRASIR,  M  an  old  Cape  resident,  expressed  the  pleasure  with  which  he  had 
been  present  at  the  lecture.  He  said  that  the  country  ought  to  be  better  known.  He  had 
lived  at  the  Cape  some  forty  years,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  climate  and  health,  sun- 
shine and  beauty,  he  held  that  it  could  not  be  too  highly  rated. 

Sir   HARRY    WILSON   reminded   the   meeting   that   he   was   an   old   resident   of   the 
River   Colony,   and   said   that   everyone    who   bad   seen   the   charming   series   of   photograph 
shown  by  Mr.  Smith  must  have  realised  what  a  delightful  country  South  Africa  was.     Ever 
one  who  had  lived  there  desired  to  return,  and  he  hoped  he  should  himself  be  one  of 
returning  pilgrims  before  many  years  were  over.     One  of  the  most  enjoyable  tours  he   eve 
had  in  South  Africa  was  in  the  company  of   Mr.  Smith  and  the  late  Dr.  Adam  Jame 
when  they  visited  that  delightful  region  of  the  Transvaal  known  as  the  Woodbush.      He 
been   rather  afraid  as  the  pictures  passed   by  that  he   was  not  going  to  see  on  the  scr 
anything  of  agricultural  developments  in  the  Orange  River  Colony,  and  was  the  more  pie 
therefore,  when  he  saw  the  magnificent  building  that  had  been  put  up  at  Glen,  on  the  M  odder 
River.      He  would  like,  in  that  connection,  to  mention  their  Governor,  the  late  Sir  Hamilt 
Goold  Adams,  who  took  such  an  immense  interest  in  everything  connected  with  the  welf 
of   the   farmers,   and   to   pay   a   tribute   to   his   friend   Mr.    W.    J.    Palmer,    the    Director 
Agriculture,  who  did  so  much  to   bring  about  a  better  state  of  things  in  regard  to  stock- 
raising   and   other  agricultural   matters.    Talking   of   insects  and   other  pests   which   afflict 
South    Africa,   Sir   Harry   mentioned   that   there   was   a   Congress   at   Bloemfontein   on   the 
subjects,  and  that  one  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  present  was  Dr.  Koch.     Lady  Wil 
and  himself  had  been  fond  of  collecting  butterflies  and  beetles,  and  they  showed  the 
of   their  modest  efforts   to   the   famous   professor,  who   exclaimed :    "  You   should  not  colic 
these  things,  they  are  not  useful ;   you  should  collect  mosquitos  and  ticks."     He  had  he 
that  his  old  friend  General  Christian  De  Wet,  when  Minister  of  Agriculture,  played  an  acth 
part   in   all   that   was   done   to   improve   the   condition   of   agriculture ;    and   the   old   Dut 
inhabitants,   though  at  first  rather  inclined  to  turn  up  their  noses  at  the  new  ideas  int 
duoed  by  Lord  Milner  and  those  whom  he  had  brought  out  to  serve  the  Empire,  ct 
their  minds  before  very  long,  and  he  understood  that  they  were  now  enthusiastic  suppor 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  and  its  valuable  work. 

The  CHAIRMAN  said  he  wished  Mr.  Smith  could  have  shown  one  or  two  photographs 
the  bare  veld  before  any  attempt  was  made  to  bring  it  under  cultivation,  because  it 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  whole  face  of  South  Africa  had  been  changed  increasii  _ 
from  year  to  year  as  a  result  of  the  example  set  in  the  experimental  farms  Lord  Mime 
Sir  Hamilton  Goold  Adams  and  others  inaugurated.  He  thought  Mr.  Smith,  perhaps 
of  a  feeling  of  natural  modesty,  had  not  sufficiently  emphasised  the  tremendous  work 
reconstruction  that  had  to  be  undertaken  after  the  war.  It  involved,  in  fact,  the  bull" 
up  of  the  whole  agricultural  life  of  the  country  on  a  much  higher  level  than  ever  befo 
That  work  had  some  lessons  for  us  to-day.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  looked  upon 
present  situation  with  unmitigated  pessimism,  nor  did  he  believe  that  nothing  could  be  dc 
by  Government  action.  Ho  thought,  on  the  contrary,  that  here  in  this  country,  and 
this  Empire,  after  the  great  struggle  through  which  we  have  passed,  just  as  in  South  Afric 
twenty  years  ago,  there  was  unlimited  call  for  initiative  and  science  and  research  and 
methods  for  lifting  the  whole  of  our  industry  and  agriculture  on  to  a  new  and  higher  pi 
That  was  a  task  which  must  be  pursued  even  if  it  cost  money,  and  he  thought  we  shot 
not  be  afraid  of  tackling  our  great  problem  in  a  heroic  and  constructive  spirit,  and  that 
should  not  merely  content  ourselves  with  thinking  we  had  so  much  money  and  that 
could  not  afford  to  do  anything  else.  Ho  agreed  that  South  Africa  was  not  a  country  fa 
the  unskilled  man  or  the  man  with  no  capital,  unless  he  was  prepared  to  go  out  for  some 
and  work  and  accumulate  experience  and  capital,  but  it  was  a  country  which  offered 
vellous  possibilities  of  prosperity  for  a  man  with  some  capital,  and  above  all  with  brains 
courage.  It  offered  not  only  the  prospects  of  a  good  return  from  the  money  point  of 
but  a  pleasanter  life  in  a  pleasant  climate  among  beautiful  surroundings — a  life  more  at 
tive  and  satisfying,  perhaps,  than  could  be  found  in  most  other  communities,  and 
possibilities  of  domestic  help  in  the  shape  of  colonial  servants,  which  made  existence  mi 
more  easy  and  tolerable  than  was  often  the  case  for  the  settler's  wife. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  Lecturer  and  to  the  Chairman. 


SOUTH  AFRICA  AND  THB  NAVY. — General  Hertzog's  amendment  to  delete  the  South  African 
Union  contribution  of  £85,000  to  tho  Imperial  Navy  was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Asseml" 
by  70  votes  to  31. 
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THE  FUTURE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  EMPIRE.* 

By  the  Hon.  Sir  JOHN  FINDLAY,  K.C.M.G. 

[The  Chairman  remarked,  in  introducing  the  lecturer,  that  the  meeting  was  to 
some  extent  the  result  of  three  enthusiastic  meetings  held  in  the  Smoking-Room  of 
the  Institute.  The  Council  was  asked  to  convene  a  special  meeting  where  the  subject 
could  be  discussed  on  a  larger  scale,  and  this  gathering  was  arranged  for  the  purpose. 
The  one  big  question  which  people  would  be  thinking  about  for  the  next  few  months 
was  how  far  we  were  going  in  the  solution  of  the  great  problems  of  the  Empire.  Many 
of  them  had  strong  views  on  the  subject.  It  was  all  the  more  important,  therefore, 
that  they  should  be  acquainted  with  the  outlook  and  the  opinions  held  by  prominent 
Dominion  Statesmen.  In  the  lecturer  they  had  one  who  had  served  in  high  Cabinet 
positions  in  New  Zealand,  and  they  were  also  particularly  fortunate  in  having  present, 
amongst  others,  Mr.  Massey,  the  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand,  and  Sir  Robert  Stout.] 

IN  some  respects  a  time  limit — (mine  is  twenty  minutes) — is  mutually  advantageous 
both  to  the  audience  and  the  speaker.  With  the  latter,  at  least,  it  serves  to  explain 
or  excuse  a  multitude  of  defects  and  omissions  and  permits  a  friendly  inference  of 
what  he  might  have  done  if  he  had  had  the  time,  just  as  some  people  owe  the 
reputation  of  the  reputation  they  might  have  made  to  their  never  providentially 
having  had  the  chance.  My  subject  is  the  great  and  important  one  of  "The 
Future  Government  of  the  British  Empire,"  which  has  of  recent  years  been  so 
engaging  the  attention  of  scores  of  thoughtful  minds  that  it  is  difficult  to  add  any- 
thing new  to  the  existing  literature  on  this  interesting  topic.  But  as  a  few  years  ago 
I  published  a  book  strongly  advocating  some  form  of  definite  Imperial  Federation, 
my  present  address  will  at  least  have  the  novelty  of  a  recantation.  Our  flag  flies 
over  one-fourth  of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe — over  11,908,378  square  miles  of 
territory — an  area  three  times  that  of  the  United  States  with  all  its  exterior 
possessions  thrown  in.  Upon  our  Empire  we  are  told  the  sun  never  sets.  I  pass 
the  French  gibe  that  this  is  because  it  cannot  trust  the  rascals  in  the  dark,  merely 
commenting  that  if  more  daylight  makes  for  greater  honesty,  we  can  afford  to  pity 
our  critics.  Ours  is  the  greatest  Empire  since  the  world  began,  and  to-night  we  are 
to  consider  for  a  while  its  future  Government.  To  consider  how — by  what  means — 
it  may  grow  from  more  to  more  in  unity,  power  and  justice,  or  how,  may  be,  by 
certain  disintegrating  and  disruptive  influences  it  may  ultimately  break  up  and  lose 
e  name  of  Empire. 
Mathew  Arnold,  reviewing  past  history  and  the  sense  of  Imperial  decline,  points  out 

"  That  Empire  after  Empire  at  their  height 
Of  sway  have  felt  this  boding  sense  come  on, 
Have  felt  their  huge  frames  not  constructed  right, 
And  drooped  and  slowly  died  upon  their  throne." 

this  to  be  our  fate,  or  can  the  far-flung  nations  of  our  flag  in  many  seas  be  made 
dearer,  nearer  and  truer  to  the  great  parent-land  in  an  Imperial  unity  based  upon 
power,  freedom,  justice  and  peace  ?  The  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  by  the  process 
of  the  suns,  and  the  last  ten  years — and  more  particularly  the  last  seven — have 

*  Paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  at  Edward  VII  Kocms,  Haiti  Victcria, 
on  Tuesday,  June  7,  at  8.30  P.M.,  the  Viscount  Sandon  in  the  Chair. 
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witnessed  a  beneficent  change  in  our  doctrines  and  practices  of  Imperialism  as  rapid 
as  they  are  fateful.  As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  an  office  in  Downing  Street  was  once 
and  for  many  years  in  British  history  the  scat  and  centre  of  Government  for  all  the 
Colonial  Empire.  How  much  Downing  Street  knew  of  its  distant  Dominions,  even 
in  later  days,  is  illustrated  by  the  story  of  Lord  Palmerston,  who,  when  in  office, 
solved  some  difficulty  in  appointing  a  new  Colonial  Secretary  by  saying,  "  Well, 
I'll  take  the  Colonies  myself,"  and  then  turning  to  a  permanent  official,  requested 

him  to  "  just  come  upstairs  and  show  me  on  the  map  where  these  d d  places 

are."  Some  people  are  in  the  same  difficulty  still.  The  Motherland  long  followed 
Roman  methods  in  dealing  with  her  possessions  oversea,  and  the  records  of  this 
Colonial  control  are  largely  a  history  of  blunder,  arrogance  and  indifference.  They 
were  expensive  encumbrances,  the  source  of  possible  international  entanglements, 
and  to  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible — so  thought,  for  example,  Cobden  and 
Bright.  But  the  old  order  changeth,  and,  strangely  enough,  "  an  office  in  Downing 
Street  "  was  on  the  23rd  day  of  May,  1911,  made  the  witness  of  the  most  striking 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Motherland  towards  her  Oversea  Dominions.  For 
it  was  in  "  an  office  in  Downing  Street  "  that  the  first  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Con- 
ference was  held — a  meeting  that  made  visible  and  palpable  the  fact  that  Colonial 
autonomy,  having  grown  towards  completion,  was  now  admitted  by  the  Imperial 
Government.  It  was  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  himself — the  President  of  the 
Conference — who  emphasised  the  change  and  declared  that  the  autonomy  of 
Britain's  daughter-nations  was  at  last  "  absolute,  unfettered  and  complete" — slowly 
developed  to  completion  as  the  former  sense  of  submission  to  a  central  authority 
in  Downing  Street  had  given  place  to  Colonial  loyalty  to  a  common  head  and  to  a 
co-operation — spontaneous  and  unforced — for  Imperial  interests  and  purposes. 
But  generous  and  unqualified  as  this  declaration  was,  it  required  time  and  the  great 
war  to  bring  it  nearer  the  truth. 

When  Mr.  Asquith  descended  to  a  more  detailed  statement  of  what  he  meant, 
he  added  the  qualification  "  that  no  participation  in  foreign  policy  or  in  questions 
of  peace  or  war  could  be  permitted  by  England  to  the  autonomous  Dominions."  Nor 
did  Mr.  Asquith's  declaration  in  any  way  square  with  the  existing  legalistic  textu 
of  our  Empire.  Take  as  typical  of  our  Imperial  system,  the  scope  and  limitations  o: 
New  Zealand's  self-government.  In  1852  the  Imperial  Parliament  granted  New  Zealand 
representative  Government  for  the  "  peace,  order,  and  good  government  "  of  the 
Colony,  but  no  Act  passed  by  its  Legislature  could  become  law  without  the  consent  of 
the  King  or  his  representative  the  Governor — and  large  classes  of  Acts  so  passed  had 
to  be  reserved  for  His  Majesty's  approval.  In  point  of  fact,  many  Acts  so  reserved  we: 
not  sanctioned.  Legally,  the  autonomy  of  the  Oversea  Dominions  is  entirely  subject 
to  the  British  Government,  which  has  power  to  override,  when  it  pleases,  the  will  of 
the  Legislatures  of  these  Dominions  in  everything  they  do.  Theoretically  the  Parlia- 
ment at  Westminster  could  wipe  out  every  Act  upon  our  Statute  Books.  In  practice 
such  an  autonomy  may  be  practically  unfettered,  but  legalistically  it  is  only  an  auto- 
nomy by  the  leave  of  Caesar — by  the  leave,  in  ultimate  analysis,  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment in  the  election  of  whose  members  the  Colonists  have  no  voice.  I  do  not  propose 
to  dwell  upon  these  legal  limitations  of  Colonial  autonomy,  for  Britain's  daughter- 
nations  oversea  do  not  concern  themselves  much  with  forms  and  abstract  legal 
limitations  upon  their  scope  of  self-government,  provided  they  are  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  rights  of  practical  autonomy  ;  still,  the  legal  tutelage  I  have  referred 
to  is  objectionable  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  continuance  of  its  forms  should 
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be  avoided  or  their  significance  authoritatively  stated.  People,  as  a  rule, 
desire  not  merely  to  be  free,  but  to  know  that  they  have  the  right  to  be  free, 
and  the  distinction  which  of  recent  years  has  been  invoked  to  meet  any  Colonial 
resentment  in  respect  of  legal  forms  might  well  be  made  clear  and  definite 
by  the  British  Government.  I  refer  to  the  distinction  between  legalistic  forms 
and  constitutional  powers  of  self-government.  Many  illustrations,  mainly  those 
of  the  practical  abrogation  of  the  Royal  prerogative,  might  be  given  to  show 
to  what  a  wide  extent  in  our  system  of  Government,  even  in  England,  legal  rights 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown  either  have  fallen  into  desdetude  or  have  become  subordinate 
to  the  constitutional  principles  established  by  British  Democracy.  Many  things 
still  legal  are  constitutionally  unenforceable.  Powers  theoretically  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  law  are  excluded  in  practice  by  public  opinion  and  by  judicial 
deference  to  it.  As  Viscount  Haldane  has  recently  said,  opinion  has  moulded  the 
action  of  Parliament  itself,  and  also  the  Common  law  which  the  judges  administer. 
Supreme  legal  capacity  may  be  given  to  Parliament,  and  yet  Parliament  may  be 
restrained  from  exercising  the  legal  capacity  so  given,  excepting  in  accordance 
with  certain  standards  approved  by  the  people.  There  has  always  to  take  place  a 
careful  balancing  of  considerations  in  order  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  mandate 
entrusted  to  the  Legislature.  For  the  Legislature  does  not  really  represent  Sovereign 
power.  Sovereignty  has  its  definite  source,  and  even  the  highest  institutions  in  the 
State  may  not  be  able  to  claim  it.  Within  the  State  sovereignty  is  divided,  and 
can  be  exercised  unitedly  only  if  there  is  a  concurrence  of  purpose  on  the  part  of 
the  separate  institutions  which  compose  it.  True  sovereignty  means  something 
that  lies  behind  legal  forms  and  institutions. 

Applying  these  general  observations  to  Colonial  autonomy  we  find,  notwithstand- 
ing legalistic  forms,  a  solid  justification  for  Mr.  Asquith's  declaration  of  the  free  and 
unfettered  autonomy  of  Britain's  Oversea  Dominions.  But  to  silence  objections 
still  frequently  heard  to  our  Imperial  system,  based  on  the  limitation  of  legal  forms 
and  institutions,  there  should  be  an  unequivocal  announcement  at  the  Imperial 
Conference  this  month  by  the  British  Government  that  the  constitutional  rule 
and  not  the  strictly  legal  one  as  regards  self-government  is  the  foundation  of  our 
Imperial  system.  Mr.  Asquith  in  1911  declared  that  notwithstanding  the  autonomy 
of  the  Oversea  self-governing  Dominions,  they  would  be  permitted  no  participation 
in  Britain's  foreign  policy  or  in  the  determination  of  the  fateful  questions  of  peace  or 
war.  This  refusal,  even  in  1911,  provoked  oversea  resentment,  notably  in  Canada, 
and  the  logic  of  events  during  the  Great  War  and  the  Colonial  share  in  it  showed  that 
even  this  limitation  of  prohibition  must  be  given  up.  As  Mr.  Bonar  Law  put  it, 
Britain  could  not  expect  the  Oversea  Dominions  to  provide  to  the  utmost  of  their 
capacity  men  or  money  in  a  war  in  respect  of  whose  commencement  and  prosecution 
they  had  no  voice,  and  so  the  last  few  years  have  added  that  final  concession  of  a 
right  to  participation  in  these  great  Imperial  concerns  which  now  makes  the  Dominions 
true  and  complete  partners  and  partakers  in  the  affairs  of  Empire. 

One  might  be  permitted  to  pause  here  to  mark  a  contrast,  a  contrast  most 
significant  of  the  present,  prophetic  of  the  future.  Lord  Morley,  a  few  years  ago,  in 
his  review  of  Seeley's  "  Expansion  of  England,"  referring  to  the  rise  of  the  Imperialistic 
spirit,  said  that  it  was  "  a  certain  reaction  which  events  would  probably  show  to  be 
superficial."  He  ridiculed  the  idea  of  a  greater  British  World-State  and  all  pro- 
posals to  this  end.  What,  he  asked,  was  the  common  bond  which  was  to  bring  the 
I  Colonies  into  such  a  Union  ?  Is  it  possible,  he  enquired  in  effect,  to  suppose 
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that  Canadian  lumbermen  and  Australian  sheep  farmers  will  contribute  to  Great 
Britain's  wars  ?  Is  there  any  reason,  he  continued,  to  suppose  that  South  Africa 
will  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  cruisers  ?  And  he  ventured  the  opinion  that 
no  representative  of  the  Oversea  Dominions  would  vote  one  penny — and,  inferably, 
one  man — for  any  war  in  which  Britain  was  engaged,  unless  it  arose  from  the  direct 
or  indirect  interests  of  his  own  Colony.  Need  I  recall  to  you  the  Boer  War,  the 
spontaneous  gift  of  a  Dreadnought,  and  the  happenings  since  then  ?  Need  I  point 
the  conclusive  answer  to  Lord  Morley's  prediction  in  the  fact  that  by  the  end  of 
1918,  when  the  Armistice  took  place,  the  Oversea  Dominions  had  enlisted  for  the 
Great  War  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  men  and  incurred  a  war  expenditure  of 
well  on  towards  a  thousand  million  pounds,  and  that  as  far  as  New  Zealand  was 
concerned,  at  any  rate,  sore  though  the  draw  on  our  resources  had  been,  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Massey,  our  Premier,  had  undoubtedly  his  country's  authority  in  saying,  as 
he  said,  that  our  last  man  and  our  last  shilling  were  at  the  Empire's  disposal  in  that 
conflict  ?  Surely  such  an  Imperialistic  spirit  was  not  (to  use  Lord  Morley's  word) 
"  superficial."  It  wrote  its  sincerity  and  vitality  in  blood  and  treasure,  and  showed 
a  devotion  to  the  Empire  at  once  heroic,  self-sacrificing  and  unwaivering.  These 
are  not  usually  features  of  transiency  or  superficiality.  But  this  perfervid  loyalty 
to  the  Crown  and  Empire  was  not  formerly  so  conspicuous  in  the  Oversea  Dominions. 
It  is  largely  the  growth  of  the  last  two  decades,  and  its  vigour  and  spread  have 
accompanied  the  ever-widening  freedom  in  self-government  permitted  us.  Our 
earlier  Imperialism  was  based  on  "  Colonialism,"  upon  the  conception  of  a  great 
British  State  of  which  its  oversea  possessions  were  outpost  settlements  or,  to  use  a 
dictionary  definition,  "  we  were  regarded  as  a  people  transplanted  from  our  Mother- 
country  to  usually  remote  lands,  but  remaining  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
parent  State."  The  essence  of  "Colonialism"  was  a  sense  of  dependence  on  the 
ruling  power  of  the  parent  country.  Behind  its  loyalty  lurked,  more  or  less  concealed, 
the  element  of  central  force,  and  force  never  begets  true  devotion. 

"Colonialism  "  had  died  overseas,  giving  place  to  a  local  patriotism,  and  even 
to  a  spirit  of  national  independence.  This  spirit  grew  in  strength  and  definiteness 
under  the  freedom  which  the  Motherland,  in  her  wisdom,  allowed  her  daughter- 
nations.  The  growth  of  this  national  spirit  has  risen  and  spread  equally  with  devotion 
to  the  parent  land.  Ever  as  each  Oversea  Dominion  approached  nearer  and  nearer 
to  complete  statehood,  the  desire  and  determination  for  closer  and  still  closer  unity 
with  Britain  and  the  Empire  have  made  themselves  apparent,  until  we  find  ourselves 
entitled  to  express  the  relationship  proverbially :  the  greater  the  daughter-nation's 
independence,  the  closer  the  alliance  with,  and  affection  for,  the  Motherland .  Freedom 
has  welded  the  Empire  into  one  grand  Federation,  or  united  whole,  as  nothing  else 
in  the  world  could  do.  The  spirit  of  unforced  and  spontaneous  affectionate  cohesion 
animates  every  country  under  our  flag,  and  our  Empire  has  been  the  first  in  the 
history  of  the  world  to  achieve  so  glorious  a  result  upon  so  high  a  plane. 

I  speak  as  a  son  of  one  of  Britain's  most  distant  Dominiors — a  born  New 
Zealander  of  British-born  parents,  having  lived  my  whole  life  of  nearly  sixty  years  in 
those  far-off  Islands,  and  I  aver  that  the  people  of  my  native  land  feel  for  this  country 
and  its  Empire  a  pride,  a  loyalty  and  a  devotion  as  fervent  and  as  ready  to  make 
sacrifices  for  these  sentiments  as  you,  whose  home  has  always  been  in  England. 
Do  you  ask  me  for  an  explanation  of  this  ?  I  regret  that  my  time  forbids  my  entering 
upon,  in  any  detail,  so  interesting  a  topic,  but  I  may  at  least  remind  you  that  in 
point  of  race  we  are  more  purely  British  than  the  people  of  Britain — that  the  history 
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of  your  fights  for  freedom  is  ours — that  we  speak  your  tongue — that  your  literature 
is  ours — your  social  ideals  are  ours — your  institutions  largely  ours — your  civic  and 
religious  liberties  are  ours,  mainly  because  of  the  traditions  and  implications  of  the 
flag  that  floats  over  us.  For  the  rest — and  this  as  important  as  any  cause — we  have 
learnt  at  mother's  knee,  at  primary,  secondary  school  and  university,  what  the  name  of 
England  stands  for  and  what  we  all  oversea  owe  to  the  nation  of  our  forefathers. 
It  may  be  that  the  ties  that  knit  her  far-flung  possessions  to  her  are  ties  of  sentiment — 
so  much  the  better — so  much  the  likelier  they  are  to  be  enduring,  but  let  us  remember 
that  this  kind  of  sentiment  finds  its  richest  soil  in  infancy,  childhood  and  adolescence, 
and  that  it  will  be  made  the  stronger  and  more  vital  the  more  it  is  inculcated  in  the 
plastic  years  of  youth.  In  this  respect,  the  nursery  is  more  important  than  your 
battleships  and  armies,  for  the  strength  of  an  Empire  lies  more  in  the  union  of  the 
hearts  of  its  people  than  the  extent  of  its  territories  and  machinery  of  war. 

Now  I  turn  to  topics  more  practical  and  prosaic.  In  my  judgment,  the  genius  of 
our  nation  may  safely  be  left  to  solve  the  enigma  of  how  to  combine  the  fullest 
independence  of  nationhood  with  a  maximum  of  unity  for  all  great  imperial  purposes. 
They  will  solve  this,  not  by  some  novel  and  skilfully  devised  machinery  of  govern- 
ment, but  by  treading,  in  the  spirit  of  loyal  co-operation,  the  well-worn  path  of  the 
past.  This  is  my  answer  to  all  schemes  of  a  definite  and  crystallised  Imperial  Federa- 
tion. Such  a  federation  involves  the  surrender  of  important  powers  to  a  central 
council  or  executive,  and  this  is  antithetic  to  the  spirit  of  unfettered  self  development 
and  national  freedom  which  gave  us  the  Imperial  solidarity  displayed  in  the  Great 
War.  I  agree  with  General  Smuts,  that  the  only  feasible  method  of  inter-imperial 
co-operation  is  the  method  on  which  the  Empire  has  placed  reliance  in  days  gone  by 
— that  is  by  greater  conference  and  concert  between  the  Oversea  autonomous  Govern- 
ments and  this  country.  It  has  been  by  this  means  that  the  British  Empire  has  been 
enabled  to  make  the  only  successful  experiment  in  an  ever-widening  Imperialism 
that  has  ever  been  made  ;  and  the  adoption  of  Imperial  Federation  involving  the 
creation  of  some  kind  of  super -State  with  coercive  powers  would  add  sand  and  not 
oil  to  the  bearings  of  the  Empire  and  threaten  it  with  disaster.  I  pass  the  apparently 
insurmountable  difficulty  of  devising  the  basis  of  representation  and  prescribing 
the  powers  of  such  a  super-State,  and  base  my  objection  on  the  now  almost  unanimous 
opposition  which  the  Oversea  Dominions  have  expressed  to  such  a  proposal.  We 
mst,  therefore,  rely  on  the  sure  and  firm  foundations  Sir  Kobert  Borden  favoured  for 
ir  Imperial  structure,  viz.,  co-operation  towards  unity  and  complete  autonomy  with 
Britain  primus  inter  pares.  But  while  I  think  the  day  of  an  Imperial  Federation  or 
iper-State  is  far  off — if  ever  realisable — we  must  set  ourselves  to  discover  the  best 
leans  by  which  Imperial  co-operation  can  be  achieved,  and  I  shall  confine  my 
jncluding  remarks  to  a  consideration  of  this  difficult  question.  The  almost  all- 
iportant  factor  is  the  continuance  of  the  vitalised  spirit  of  harmonious  co-operation 
lat  now  animates  the  Empire.  Just  as  love  will  find  out  the  way,  so  this  spirit  may 
i  trusted  to  devise  the  best  means  of  giving  it  effective  expression.  It  may  necessitate 
process  of  experiment  and  tentation,  and  probably  experience  alone  can  prove  what 
lethod  is  best. 

The  paramount  aim  must  be  to  secure  or  construct  machinery  which  will  achieve 
ic  fullest  and  most  cordial  mutual  understanding.     I  could,  had  I  time,  illustrate 
low  nearly  all  the  friction  between  the  mother  nation  and  her  children  oversea  during 
le  last  two  decades  has  arisen  from  mutual  misunderstandingand  failure  of  unreserved 
>nfidence  and  discussion.     Need  I  refer,  to  take  one  instance,  to  Britain's  surrender 
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of  Samoa  to  Germany,  some  twenty  years  ago,  without  New  Zealand,  so  vitally 
concerned,  being  even  consulted  ?  This  created  a  burning  resentment  which 
consultatory  machinery  would  probably  have  wholly  obviated,  but  the  system  of 
government  of  that  day  had  no  place  for  the  consultation  of  the  Colonies  in  such 
cases.  Foreign  affairs  were  the  exclusive  domain  of  the  British  Government,  and 
there  was  no  machinery  for  admitting  the  Colonies  even  to  such  portions  of  that 
policy  as  had  special  interest  for  them.  This,  we  are  certain,  will  never  occur  again. 
Now  it  is  universally  agreed  that  there  must  be  Imperial  Conferences,  and  the  only 
debated  questions  are : 

(1)  Who  shall  attend  them  ? 

(2)  How  often  should  they  be  held  ? 

and 

(3)  Where  should  they  be  held  ? 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  refrain  from  discussing  these  questions  seriatim  and 
content  myself  with  expressing  the  view  that  these  Conferences  might  well  be  divided 
into  two  classes  :  (a)  Plenary,  and  (&)  Intermediate.  The  former  should  be  attended 
by  the  Oversea  Prime  Ministers,  where  subjects  of  graver  import  could  be  discussed 
and,  if  possible,  agreed  upon.  They  should  be  held  as  frequently  as  practicable ; 
if  not  every  eighteen  months,  at  any  rate  every  two  years.  In  this  connection, 
assuming  the  meeting-place  is  London,  the  Premiers  of  the  more  distant  Dominions 
cannot  reasonably  be  asked  to  allow  lengthy  absences  to  prejudice  their  duty  to, 
and  the  best  interests  of,  their  respective  countries,  and  for  this  reason  I  regard 
annual  meetings  as  out  of  the  question. 

But  as  a  chief  desideratum  is  continuous  consultation,  some  method  must  be 
devised  of  filling  up  the  gaps  between  the  Prime  Ministers'  visits.  This  may  be 
done  either  by  some  official  representation  or  by  Cabinet  Ministers  resident  here. 
Indeed,  each  Dominion  might  add  to  its  Cabinet  a  special  Minister  for  Imperial 
Affairs,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  attend  continuously  the  subsidiary  conferences 
held  between  the  periods  of  the  Prime  Ministers'  Conferences.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  there  are  obvious  objections  to  investing  mere  officials  with  matters  which, 
on  democratic  principles,  can  only  be  safely  left  in  the  hands  of  Cabinet  Ministers ; 
but  this  objection  does  not  apply  to  entrusting  these  political  functions  to  political 
representatives,  that  is,  to  Cabinet  Ministers  resident  in  London.  Indeed,  Sir  Charles 
Tupper,  while  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  held  office  as  a  member  of  the 
Canadian  Cabinet  from  1888  to  1902,  and  to  a  Cabinet  Minister  might  well  be  entrusted 
political  functions  in  subsidiary  Conferences  properly  denied  to  mere  officials.  The 
personnel  of  this  portfolio  for  Imperial  Affairs  might  be  changed  from  year  to  year 
by  exchanging  his  office  with  some  other  suitable  Dominion  Minister,  and  hence  the 
objection  to  his  losing  touch  with  the  sentiments  and  Affairs  of  his  Dominions  would 
disappear.  I  am  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  gap  between  the  Prime  Ministers' 
Conferences  could  best  be  filled  by  Ministers  from  oversea,  resident  in  London,  and 
thus  the  continuous  deliberation  and  consultation  of  Dominion  representatives — 
admittedly  so  desirable — with  British  Ministers  could  be  secured. 

Possibly,  if  Mr.  Massey's  proposal  that  the  Imperial  Conference  of  Prime  Ministers 
(including  the  British)  should  meet  in  the  Oversea  Dominions  in  turn  were  adopted, 
such  conferences  might  be  held  more  frequently,  but  even  under  this  proposal  the 
gaps  between  the  meetings  would  have  to  be  filled  by  some  scheme  of  subsidiary 
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conferences  if  the  desideratum  of  continuous  discussion  and  consultation  is  to  be 
achieved.  Even  the  Prime  Ministers'  Conferences  must  avoid  the  character  of  an 
Imperial  Cabinet  or  executive.  Of  this,  I  am  satisfied,  the  Oversea  Dominions  would 
not  approve.  Each  Prime  Minister  might,  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference, 
commit  his  Government,  but  the  proposal  to  which  he  committed  it  would  require, 
before  it  bound  his  country,  the  ratification  of  its  Parliament.  Any  other  scheme  would 
provoke  the  hostility  at  present  felt  to  any  form  of  government  by  a  central  Imperial 
Council  or  executive.  In  the  suggestions  I  have  here  made,  as  to  the  machinery  of 
co-operation,  I  do  not  intend  them  to  be  final  and  permanent.  I  advance  them  merely 
as  a  solution  of  present  problems  and  as  the  best  working  machinery  for  the  time 
being.  Time  and  experience  will  continue  to  develop  improvements,  until  it  may 
be  in  years  to  come  a  true  Imperial  Federation  of  the  Empire  may  be  achieved. 
Some  day,  indeed,  under  the  stress  of  a  world  conflict  between  the  East  and  West, 
and  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  our  Western  civilisation,  a  larger  Federation 
may  be  imperatively  required  which  will  embrace  all  the  English-speaking  peoples 
of  the  globe,  and  bring  us  nearer  to  the  poet's  ideal  of  the  Parliament  of  Man,  the 
Federation  of  the  World. 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  F.  MASSE Y,  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand,  said  he  was  glad  of  the 
opportunity  of  making  one  or  two  remarks  on  Sir  John  Findlay's  fine  address.  It  was  an 
address  that  breathed  the  true  Imperial  spirit — the  spirit  of  the  country  to  which  both  Sir 
John  and  he  belonged.  He  did  not  agree  with  him  in  every  detail,  but  Sir  John  Findlay 
and  himself  had  been  in  Parliament  together  for  many  years  and  had  differed  on  many 
occasions,  but  never,  at  any  rate,  when  the  good  of  the  Empire  was  at  issue.  He  had 
referred  to  the  problem  of  an  Imperial  Parliament.  He  (Mr.  Massey)  could  not  imagine  the 
Overseas  Dominions  submitting  to  be  taxed  by  a  Parliament  outside  their  own  country. 
It  would  be  a  dangerous  experiment,  as  the  history  of  our  past  relations  with  the  American 
colonies  had  proved.  He  felt  somewhat  of  a  veteran  among  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the 
Empire,  for  he  had  been  Prime  Minister  for  nine  years,  and  during  that  time  had  had  many 
opportunities  of  coming  into  contact  with  the  statesmen  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  he  had 
been  four  times  over  here  and  communications  were  continually  passing  between  the  Imperial 
Government  and  the  Dominions.  During  the  whole  time  never,  either  by  written  word  or 
verbally,  had  he  known  of  any  representation  from  Imperial  statesmen  that  would  interfere 
in  the  very  least  with  the  autonomy  which  the  Dominions  possessed  to-day.  It  was  just  as 
well  to  acknowledge  that.  At  the  same  time  he  did  not  say  that  everything  was  right  and 
as  it  ought  to  be.  He  believed  the  system  of  government  under  which  we  were  working 
to-day  is  the  freest  and,  he  believed,  the  best  the  world  has  ever  seen.  "It  might  be  possible 
to  improve  that  system  because  states  no  more  than  individuals  could  stand  still.  The  weak 
link  in  the  Imperial  chain  was  this — -that  they  of  the  Overseas  Dominions,  who  were  citizens  of 
the  Empire,  just  as  were  the  citizens  of  London,  were  quite  as  loyal,  quite  as  imperialistic, 
and  quite  as  anxious  to  do  their  duty  as  the  people  of  this  country,  but  they  had  not 
the  same  right  through  their  representatives  of  advising  the  sovereign  of  the  Empire.  Some 
day  or  other  that  would  be  got  over.  He  could  not  tell  what  they  were  going  to  do  at 
the  forthcoming  Conference,  but  he  did  hope  and  believe  they  would  be  able  to  do  some 
good  for  the  Empire.  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  they  would  agree  on  every 
little  detail,  but  they  were  all  impressed  with  the  idea,  as  he  believed,  that  they  should 
work  for  the  good  of  the  Empire,  and  that  we  should  come  out  all  right.  The  lecturer 
did  not  believe  m  a  Cabinet  system  as  applied  to  the  Empire.  He  (Mr.  Massey)  was  here  when  the 
Cabinet  system  was  in  operation,  and  was  present  at  the  Imperial  Cabinet  called  to  consider  what 
was  to  be  done  when  the  Germans  so  nearly  got  to  Amiens.  He  ought  to  say  that,  in 
his  opinion,  magnificent  work  was  done  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  to  whom 
this  Empire  owed  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  a  system  useful 
during  war  would  necessarily  apply  during  peace,  but  he  thought  we  should  have  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  an  Imperial  Cabinet.  There  were  difficulties  of  representation  and 
difficulties  about  bringing  the  Prime  Ministers  here.  These  difficulties  could  and  would  be 
got  over.  The  Prime  Minister  was  the  only  man  in  his  country  who  could  speak  for  the 
whole  country,  and  that  certainly  was  a  difficulty  which  would  have  to  be  thought  out. 
Other  suggestions  had  been  mentioned  by  Sir  John  Findlay,  as,  for  instance,  that  Imperial 
Conferences  should  meet  more  frequently  than  at  present,  and  that  they  should  meet  in  the 
Overseas  Dominions  in  turn.  If  that  could  be  done  the  difficulties  might  to  a  certain  extent 
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be  got  over.  A  good  many  things  had  been  faid  about  the  result  of  the  signing  of  the 
Peace  Treaty  by  the  representatives  of  the  Dominions.  Some  of  them  were  quite  useful 
criticisms,  others  were  very  unwise.  He  emphatically  joined  issue  with  those  who  said  that 
the  signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty  would  lead  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  Empire.  What  Sir 
John  Findlay  said  about  the  union  of  hearts  strongly  appealed  to  him.  When  New  Zealand 
asked  him  to  be  its  representative  at  the  Conference  there  was  only  one  note  right  through 
Parliament  and  through  the  country,  and  that  was :  "  We  want  you  to  go  to  the  Conference 
and  do  all  you  can  for  the  strength  and  unity  of  the  Empire."  That  was  his  idea  to-day. 
If  any  leader  were  to  go  to  the  electors  and  say  that  his  policy  was  to  separate  from  the 
Empire,  what  would  happen  T  If  any  party  leader  did  that,  then,  in  the  language  of 
Scripture,  "  the  place  which  knew  him  once,  would  know  him  no  more  for  ever." 
c~.  Sir  GERALD  STRICKLAND,  G.C.M.G.,  recalled  that  he  had  the  privilege  of  disci 
these  questions  with  Sir  John  Findlay  in  Australia,  and  said  that,  to  his  thinking,  the 
present  paper  was  the  work  of  perhaps  the  greatest  constitutional  lawyer  we  have  now 
amongst  us.  Its  value  to-day  was  the  spirit  of  recantation.  Lawyers  must  go  out  of  the 
business  of  Empire  making.  As  Sir  John  Findlay  had  said,  while  the  law  must  be  upheld, 
law  in  this  case  must  stand  down  and  constitutionalism  must  take  its  place.  The  lectu 
had  reminded  them  how  Lord  Palmerston  once  asked  where  those  blessed  Colonies  were. 
It  was  then  a  problem  of  geography.  It  had  to-day  become  a  problem  of  psychology. 
Lawyers  like  Sir  John  Findlay  and  himself  formed  ideas  and  stuck  to  them  with  great 
vigour,  but  few  of  them  had  the  courage  to  recant  from  positions  they  had  once  taken  up. 
And  the  one  thing  he  had  to  say  was  this — that  men  of  their  generation,  training,  and 
experience  should  give  way  in  these  matters  of  the  future  organisation  of  Empire  to  youn£ 
men.  Their  minds  were  more  able  to  grasp  the  psychology  of  the  situation.  In  this  con- 
nection he  thought  the  Institute  waa  very  fortunate  in  having  Lord  Sandon  in  the  chair. 
His  memorable  article,  printed  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  last  year,  would  be  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  most  of  us.  If  work  of  a  useful  description  were  to  be  continued  on 
subject,  it  should  be  continued  on  the  lines  there  so  ably  laid  down. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  ROBERT  STOUT,  Chief  Justice  of  New  Zealand,  reminding  the  meeting 
that  he  was  not  now  a  politician,  said  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  question 
of  what  was  termed  the  Federation  of  the  Empire.  He  was  afraid  we  often  used  the  word 
without  realising  what  Federation  meant.  His  opinion  was  that  English  people,  at  least — 
he  was  not  speaking  of  Scotland  or  Ireland — -were  not  federalists.  They  had  the  feeling 
that  the  great  thing  was  to  get  unity.  The  question  arose — did  we  need  a  written  consti- 
tution ?  If  we  had  ono,  we  should  no  doubt  have  to  have  a  federal  constitution,  but  that  would 
mean  a  limitation  of  the  government  of  each  of  the  States.  The  Dominions  had  far  more 
power  than  any  State  in  Amoric.v.  Practically  the  laws  passed  by  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ments were  carried  without  interference  on  the  part  of  the  central  Government.  If  we  had 
a  Federal  Government  we  should  have  that  power  limited,  and  might  have  to  give  a  power 
of  taxation  over  the  various  States  as  in  America.  Did  we  need  this  system  ?  Did  we 
require  a  written  constitution  ?  If  we  required  anything  of  that  sort  we  required  it  when 
the  life  of  the  Empire  was  threatened.  But  did  we  need  a  written  constitution  to  get  the 
people  of  the  various  States  to  come  forward  ?  They  came  voluntarily  and  at  once,  not 
only  during  the  late  war  but  on  previous  occasions.  Was  the  present  state  of  things  to 
be  strengthened  or  enlarged  by  a  written  statute  T  No,  we  must  appeal  to  the  spirit  of 
man.  If  we  could  get  the  spirit  and  feeling  of  brotherhood  increased  we  should  have 
federation  that  would  be  lasting  up  to  all  time— a  federation  that  would  inspire  every 
one  of  us  to  fight  for  what  we  believed  to  be  true  and  right.  The  Englishman  was  a  man 
full  of  compromise.  "Come  let  us  reason  together"  ought  to  be  taken  aa  the  motto  of  the 
British  Empire.  If  we  could  encourage  that  feeling  and  bring  about  a  true  brotherb 
among  the  citizens  of  the  Empire  we  should  indeed  have  a  noble  federation. 

Dr.  J.  WATSON  GRICB  said  any  question  of  disruption  was  to  be  ruled  out  altogether, 
and  that  the  real  purpose  of  the  present  Conference  was  to  discuss  the  machinery  of  co- 
operation— machinery  that  would  take  account  of  flesh  and  blood  and  the  actual  tendencies 
that  were  impelling  us.  The  real  working  constitution  of  this  country,  he  contended,  de- 
pended on  convention  rather  than  on  high  and  dry  legalism.  Conventions  in  the  main  had 
arisen  from  the  necessity  for  practical  statesmen  handling  the  practical  questions  of  the 
moment,  and  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  fairly  say  their  actions  corresponded  to 
the  public  sentiment.  He  emphasised  sentiment  because  you  had  to  get  co-operation  in  the 
long  run  whether  founded  on  legalism  or  not.  His  chief  objection  to  paper  con  titutions 
waa  that  they  left  out  of  account  largely  the  necessity  for  growth.  The  world  moved* 
and  the  only  way  in  which  ultimately  you  could  run  an  Empire,  or  a  wold,  was 
for  every  man  to  regard  it  as  his  duty  in  dealing  with  other  people  to  get  inside  their 
skins  and  see  how  they  saw  questions.  For  that  purpose  conferences  and  discussions  both 
above  board  and  across  the  board  and  contact  with  each  other  were  essential. 

Mr.  W.  J.  NAPIER,  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  as  a  convinced  Federationist,  was  disappointed 
at  the  absence  of  any  special  attempt  towards  a  constructive  policy,  holding,  as  he  did, 
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that  a  constructive  policy  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  future  safety  of  the  Empire.  It 
would  be  a  wrong  inference  that  because  we  pulled  through  the  recent  war  the  same 
machinery  might  enable  us  to  escaps  later  from  disaster  at  the  hands  of  a  better  prepared 
foe.  The  time  had  arrived  when  our  statesmen  ought  to  devise  some  machinery,  not 
necessarily  of  a  Parliamentary  character,  by  which  the  whole  of  the  Empire  could  act  as 
one  united  Empire.  He  was  not  going  to  twit  Sir  John  Findlay  on  his  change  of  view. 
He  admitted  he  had  been  wrong.  What  guarantee  had  they  that  by  following  him  in  his 
present  view  we  should  escapj  disaster?  He  did  not  think  himself  that  a  policy  of  drift 
could  succeed.  Everybody  had  seemed  to  think  that  Federation  implied  a  Parliamentary 
Federation — a  ceatral  Parliament  or  a  super-State.  It  meant  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
evolution  of  opinion  had  shown  there  might  be  federation  by  means  of  an  Imperial  Council 
or  Cabinet.  He  thought  there  ought  to  be  an  Imperial  Cabinet  and  direct  access  between 
Colonial  Ministers  and  the  Crown  itself.  Why,  he  asked,  should  the  advice  of  Colonial 
Ministers  be  filtered  through  an  official  in  Downing  Street  in  the  form  of  a  dispatch  ? 
The  proposals  of  Sir  John  Findlay,  though  full  of  thought,  were  inadequate,  and  he  would 
suggest  that  in  view  of  the  development  of  the  Air  Service  there  was  no  reason  why 
the  Prime  Ministers  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  outer  Dominions  should  not  approach  each 
other  more  frequently.  In  any  event  he  did  not  think  that  a  meeting  once  a  year  met 
the  case. 

Major  H.  HELY  POUNDS  did  not  think  that  for  a  long  time  to  come  we  should  get 
political  federation,  nor  did  he  think  we  were  going  to  get  any  one  system  of  government 
which  was  going  to  apply  to  the  whole  Empire,  .but  there  was  something  that  could  be 
done,  and  that  was  a  tightening  of  the  bonds  of  interest  and  of  commerce.  It  was  our 
commercial  and  business  men  who  had  made  the  Empire.  Politicians  had  done  a  certain 
amount  of  good  but  probably  a  good  deal  more  harm.  When  we  made  the  different  parts 
of  the  Empire  realise  what  they  were  to  each  other  we  should  get  a  very  long  way.  He 
believed  that  whatever  union  did  come  would  be  evolved  gradually.  We  were  now  having 
an  Imperial  Comference  and  that  was  something  well  on  the  way  to  a  political  federation. 
But  there  was  something  else  which  might  do  a  great  deal  to  bring  us  together  and  unite 
the  interests  of  the  Empire  in  one  Imperial  whole.  As  a  constructive  proposal  he  suggested 
that  a  body  should  be  formed  called  an  Imperial  Council,  or  whatever  they  liked,  drawn 
first  from  the  class  of  ex-Governors,  the  older  members  retiring  as  the  new  members  came 
forward.  This  would  supply  a  continuous  flow  of  men  coming  back  to  this  country  ani- 
mated by  the  spirit  and  traditions  of  the  Dominions.  Then  there  should  be  some  representa- 
tives of  the  Crown  Colonies — men  selected  because  of  their  connection  with  business  or 
governmental  affairs  by  the  business  organisations  and  citizens  of  those  colonies.  Thirdly, 
there  should  be  a  representation  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  comprising  shipping,  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  the  like.  He  did  not  say  they  should  come  to  London  and 
reside  here,  though  there  were  many  of  them  who  would  possibly  be  available.  On  the 
other  side  there  should  be  some  corresponding  representation.  Together  they  would  form  a 
consultative  body  representing  every  interest  in  the  Empire.  They  would  consider  Bills 
and  legislation  which  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole  and  suggest 
for  the  consideration  of  the  various  governments  such  proposals  as  they  might  deem 
desirable.  Out  of  what  they  could  do  the  Parliaments  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire 
could  lick  into  shape  a  policy  advantageous  to  the  whole. 

Hon.  V.  S.  SKINIVASA  SASTEI,  Indian  Delegate  to  the  Imperial '  Conference,  considered 
that  the  case  of  India  had  been  somewhat  overlooked.  India,  after  all,  was  ^within  the 
Empire  and  wished  to  remain  within  the  Empire.  But  after  the  League  of  Nations  she 
would  not  remain  a  mere  dependent  any  more.  She  wished  to  be  raised  to  full  Dominion 
status  and,  in  his  judgment,  sho  was  eminently  fitted  to  bear  the  responsibility  and  to 
exercise  the  power  of  that  position.  The  question  was — Would  the  British  spirit  or  the 
community  of  language  include  India  ?  They  would  not.  We  had  to  change  the  categories 
of  thought.  We  were  still  moving  in  a  narrow  sphere.  It  should  be  rather  the  much  larger 
spirit  of  the  world- wide  culture  and  Parliamentary  institutions  for  which  England  stands — 
the  spirit  of  justice,  brotherhood,  and  equality  of  all  races  for  which  England  had  fought 
the  Great  War.  It  was  that  spirit  which  ought  to  bind  the  whole  Empire  together.  In 
India  there  was  a  spirit  continually  growing  which  asked — "  Where  are  we  in  this  Empire  T 
— excluded  from  Australia,  subject  to  indignities  and  humiliation  in  South  Africa,  and  only 
tolerated  in  New  Zealand  and  other  Dominions."  Where  were  they  unless  admitted  to 
equal  partnership— of  full  Dominion  status  ?  Unless  these  things  were  taken  into  account 
they  would  find  that  their  discussion  of  this  problem  was  practically  barren  of  results, 
and  he  begged  them,  therefore,  not  to  ignore  India  on  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

Mr.   PEZZANI  (Mauritius)   remarked  that  sentiment  was  a  fine  thing  so  long  as  we   were 
careful  to  differentiate  between  sentiment  and  sentimentality.     He  urged  that  nothing  a 
promote  the  common  object  in  view  so   much    as    the    absence    of    bitterness.     The   young 
nations,   he  remarked,   were  insistent,   and   quite  rightly  so,   on   their  status,  and    the    older 
country  was,  perhaps,  a  little  insistent  on  the  part  she  had  played  in  the  past  and  the  necessity 
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for  its  continuance.     If  we  could  find  some  accommodation  between  these  two  points  of  view, 
ho  thought  we  should  have  taken  an  important  step  towards  the  common  goal. 

1  Mr.  T.  DENHAM  heartily  associated  himself  with  the  views  of  the  Indian  delegate.  He 
wished  to  add  an  expression  of  his  appreciation  of  the  good  work  which  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  was  doing  on  behalf  of  the  whole  Empire,  not  only  in  the  Dominions  but  in  tho 
dependent  parts,  and  he  noted  with  gratification  the  proposed  reception  of  the  delegates 
from  the  Universities. 

Mr.  A  ABABRELTON,  who  stated  that  he  was  by  adoption  a  South  African,  firmly  believed 
that  by  leaving  things  not  to  drift  but  allowing  them  to  go  on  without  too  much  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  politicians  we  should,  in  course  of  time,  manage  to  secure  a  thorough 
unification  of  the  Empire. 

The  CUAIHMAN,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  John  Findlay,  said  he  imagined 
that  the  invitation  to  so  young  a  man  as  himself  to  take  the  chair  on  the  present  occasion 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  his  own  generation  would  have  to  face  the  real  crux  of  the  problem 
under  discussion.  Things  might  be  all  going  very  rosy  for  the  time  being,  but  the  question 
was,  quo  vadis  ?  What  was  going  to  be  the  position  years  hence,  when  perhaps  some  vital 
issue  suddenly  sprung  up,  and  when  perhaps  we  were  not  seeing  quite  eye  to  eye,  and  when 
there  was  no  machinery  for  bringing  us  together  T  The  loyalty  within  the  Empire  at  the 
present  time  was  certainly  quite  remarkable.  He  had  the  great  privilege  daring  the  war  of 
serving  for  a  considerable  time  both  with  the  Canadian  and  Australian  Forces.  If  anything 
were  needed  to  show  him  the  spirit  of  the  Empire,  that  would  have  done  so.  It  was  not 
enough,  however,  to  show  how  satisfactory  were  the  conditions  at  the  present  time.  A  new 
element  had  been  introduced  int:>  the  discussion  by  the  distinguished  delegate  from  India, 
and  although  we  must  be  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  problem  he  had  raised  was  one  of 
the  most  difficult  which  would  have  to  be  tackled,  one  wondered  whether  their  friend 
wanted  the  case  hurried.  In  this  connection  he  reminded  them  that  Australia  was  practi- 
cally under  Crown  Colony  government  when  Canada  had  full  Dominion  government. 
Mr.  SASTEI.  We  have  ties  longer  still. 
The  CHAIRMAN  said  that  was  quite  true,  but  one  would  like  to  know  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion  whether  it  was  really  the  wish  of  the  Indian  people  that  they  should  go  right 
along  the  whole  length  in  one  move,  or  whether  they  would  be  content  to  let  one  step  prove 
itself  a  success  before  taking  another. 

Sir  JOHN  FINDLAY,  in  reply,  remarked  that  he  had  not  attempted  to  devl  with  India,  and 

would  only  say  that  their  Indian  friend  was  himself  a  good  example  of  British  freedom  and 

liberty  in  that  he  came  here  to  represent  India  on  the  Imperial  Conference. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  Chairman. 
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AUSTRALIA. 

Rain  by  Contract. — News  that  a  "  rain-maker "  is  under  a  contract  with  the 
farmers  of  Alberta  to  increase  the  rainfall  in  the  dry  sections  of  the  country  has 
elicited  an  interesting  statement  from  Sir  James  D.  Connolly,  Agent-General  for  Western 
Australia,  who  has  had  experience  of  similar  experiments.  The  most  notable  was 
carried  out  in  Australia  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Balsillie,  the  former  Government  wireless  expert, 
under  contract  with  the  Commonwealth  Government.  Mr.  Balsillie  explained  the 
scientific  basis  of  his  experiments  as  follows :  The  device,  as  improved  and  worked 
to-day,  is  very  simple  and  comparatively  inexpensive.  It  is  based  on  the  discovery  that 
atmospheric  electricity  resists  rainfall  and  that  the  diminution  or  cancellation  by 
artificial  means  of  the  potential  gradient  (that  is,  the  atmospheric  charge)  existing  in 
fair  or  clear  weather  between  elevated  zones  of  the  troposphere  (that  is,  the  region  of 
winds,  vapour,  dust,  clouds,  etc.,  and  concerns  a  zone  up  to  seven  miles  in  a  vertical 
direction  from  the  earth's  surface)  and  the  ground,  results  in  the  disturbance  of  the 
stability  of  previously  existing  conditions,  so  that  clouds  are  formed  in  the  affected 
troposphere  zone  and  rainfall  is  procured.  If  the  potential  gradient  between  clouds  or 
parts  thereof  and  the  ground  be  diminished  or  cancelled  by  artificial  means,  rainfall  is 
procured  or  stimulated  according  to  the  then  prevailing  conditions.  For  the  purposes 
of  the  experiment  two  or  three  box  kites  attached  to  1,000  feet  of  galvanised  flexible 
wire  were  sent  up  to  an  altitude  of  from  4,000  to  6,000  feet.  On  each  kite  was 
mounted  a  special  type  of  terminal,  which  ensured  intrinsic  contact  with  the  atmosphere. 
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This  terminal  was  connected  electrically  to  the  kite  wire,  the  lower  end  of  which  was 
associated  with  a  special  type  of  winch,  which  was  grounded.  It  was  reported  by 
Mr.  Balsillie  that  "  on  every  occasion  when  the  kites  have  reached  the  requisite 
altitude  and  when  the  wind  has  maintained  the  kites  aloft  for  more  than  six  hours, 
that  either  cloud  formation  has  been  effected  or  rainfall  procuration  or  stimulation 
achieved.  This  has  occurred  on  a  number  of  occasions  when  the  kites  have  been  sent 
up  in  a  clear  sky  with  an  entire  absence  of  any  sign  of  approaching  rain." 

Sir  James  Connolly  wonders  if  many  realise  the  effect  which  the  success,  or  even  partial 
success,  of  an  experiment  of  this  kind  will  have  on  the  future  of  the  Empire.  It  disposes 
at  once  of  the  desert  interior  of  Australia.  Almost  every  acre  of  Western  Australia, 
Sir  James  points  out,  is  capable  of  producing  any  foodstuff  if  it  had  a  sufficient  or 
regular  rainfall,  which  would  enable  the  State  to  take  for  the  next  fifty  years  all  the 
excess  population  of  Great  Britain. 

Queensland  Cotton  Possibilities. — A  party  consisting  of  Messrs.  W.  H.  Johnston, 
H.  C.  Armstrong,  and  Crawford  Vaughan  and  representing  financial  interests  in  Great 
Britain,  recently  completed  an  investigation  into  the  possibilities  of  cotton  growing  in 
Queensland.  A  statement  made  by  Mr.  Vaughan  in  Brisbane  shows  the  prospect  to 
be  highly  promising.  He  and  his  friends  came  to  the  general  conclusion  that  cotton 
could  be  successfully  grown  over  a  large  area  of  Queensland,  the  soil  and  climate 
being  well  suited  to  it.  One  problem  to  be  solved,  however,  was  labour,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  the  development  of  the  industry  that  Australia  should  have  a  larger 
population.  The  proposal  was .  to  encourage  cotton  growing  by  affording  the  necessary 
facilities  for  marketing,  and  the  development  of  the  best  type  in  order  to  command 
the  highest  price.  On  the  labour  question,  it  was  surprising  to  learn  that  the  Western 
American  States  were  able  to  employ  white  labour  in  growing  a  superior  quality  of 
cotton  at  higher  wages  than  were  paid  in  Australia.  Even  in  the  southern  States, 
it  is  said,  the  negroes'  wages  were  fairly  close  to  the  Queensland  rates. 

CANADA. 

Montreal  Harbour. — The  extent  to  which  the  successful  solution  of  the  trans- 
portation problem  in  Canada  is  dependent  on  the  development  of  Montreal  Harbour 
is  now  generally  recognised.  Situate  1,000  miles  from  sea,  Montreal  is  the  farthest 
inland  port  in  the  world.  It  is  the  strategic  point  where  ocean  and  inland  navigation 
meet,  and  thus,  almost  automatically,  draws  to  itself  the  water-borne  commerce  of  the 
Lakes.  It  is  approached  from  the  sea  by  a  ship  channel,  which  will  shortly  be  of  a 
minimum  depth  of  thirty-five  feet  at  low  water  and  of  750  to  1,000  feet  in  width. 
It  is  linked  with  a  canal  and  lake  system  of  inland  navigation  of  1,600  miles,  extending 
to  Chicago  and  Duluth  into  the  heart  of  the  North  American  Continent.  It  is  nearer 
Europe  than  any  other  largo  Atlantic  port,  and  its  development  is  of  importance 
ly  to  Canada  and  the  Empire. 

Savings  Bank  Record. — The  savings  bank  deposits  in  Canadian  banks  totalled 
$1,319,142,146  at  the  end  of  March  this  year.  This  total  established  a  new  high  record 
and  represents  approximately  $146.50  per  head  of  population,  taking  the  latter  at 
9,000,000. 

Fur  Production. — The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  in  a  preliminary  statement  of 
raw  furs  for  the  season  1919-1920,  shows  the  total  value  of  pelts  of  fur-bearing  animals 
taken  in  Canada  daring  the  season  to  be  $21,197,372.  The  principal  furs  in  order  of  value 
were :  muskrat,  $5,966,762 ;  beaver,  $5,336,067 ;  marten,  $1,787,940 ;  mink,  $1,697,561  ; 
and  silver  fox,  $932,602. 

Electrical  Power. — The  manufacture  of  power  may  be  said  to  be  a  national 
industry  in  Canada.  For  there  is  one  cardinal  factor  which,  above  any  other,  has 
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made  possible  Canada's  recent  industrial  strides,  and  opens  up  almost  illimitable  opj 
tunities  for  the  future.     That  factor  is  the  possession  of  abundant  electrical  energy 
moderate   cost.     Thi*   is   especially   true   of   the   province   of   Quebec.     Electrical  po\ 
has    been  largely    instrumental   in   bringing    to    the   eastern    townships    of    Quebec 
enhanced  measure  of  industrial  progress  and  prosperity.     That  section  of  the  Prot 
it  is  claimed,  has  many  advantages  to  offer  for  the  location  of  industries  on  a  larj 
scale.     It  forms  the  heart  of  a  rich  farming  district  in  which  the  balance  as  betwe 
the  farming  and  the  industrial  communities  has  been  judiciously  preserved.     An  officij 
report  says  that  of  ninety-five  electrical  plants  in  Canada  sixteen  are  in  Quebec,  but  wl 
Canadian   investment   in   the  industry   totals   in  round  figures    $46,000,000,  $20,000,0 
are  represented  by  Quebec. 

Enterprise  in  the  Far  West. — British  Columbia  is  the  centre  of  great  and  varied  indust 
activity  just  now.     As  a  result  of  the  winter  cut  in  the  Rockies  of  the  Eau-Claire  Luml 
Company,  a  record  drive,  approximately  9,500,000  feet  of  logs,  will  be  floated  down  the 
River  this  year.     The  manufacture  of  toys  and  dolls'  houses  from  British  Columbia  materu 
will  be  commenced  at  Vancouver  shortly  by  a  company  which  was  recently  incorporat 
with  a  half-million  dollars  capital.     A  contract  for  the  construction  of  four  small  school 
for  use  on  the  Mackenzie  delta  and  short  Arctic  cruises  has  been  awarded  to  the  British  Columl 
Marine  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders,  Limited,  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.     Within 
limits  of  the  municipality  of  South  Vancouver  drilling  for  oil  has  been  sanctioned  and  oj 
tions  are  about  to  begin. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  Transvaal  Landowners'  Association. — The  report  of  the  Executive  Commit 
for  the  year  ended  February  28  last  is  as  usual  a  very  comprehensive,  guide  to  ge 
conditions.     The  cotton  crop  of  the  Union  shows  a  very  satisfactory  increase  amount 
approximately  to  1,000,000  Ibs.  of  lint,  an  increase  of  20  per  cent.,  and  2,000,000  Ibs.  of  i 
The  tobacco  crop  was  roughly  13,000,000  Ibs.  and  prices  are  fairly  high  and  steady,  with 
proving  Overseas  prospects.     Citrus  exports  were  in  1920  valued  at  £93,251,  against  £38,973  i 
1919,  notwithstanding  shipping  limitations.     The  value  of  the  meat  exported  from  the  Un 
in  1920  was  £318,000.    Though  this  was  only  a  third  of  the  1919  value,  it  serves  to  show  1 
strides  made.     The  value  of  meat  exports  in  1914  was  £14,262  and  in  1910  only  £146. 
settlement  is  making  progress,  and  increasing  attention  is  being  given  to  afforestation 
irrigation.     At  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Association  in  May,  Mr.  W.  Pott, 
not  minimising  the  industrial  difficulties  which  have  to  be  faced,  was  confident  of  the  frit 
and  declared  South  Africa  to  be  "  basally  sound  as  a  rock."     His  message  to  the 
men  is  :   "  All'»  well ;  we  have  a  stable  Government  led  by  a  great  statesman  sprung 
the  loins  of  South  Africa ;  leave  politics  to  the  Government  and  devote  yourselves  to  trie 
co-operation  with  the  man  next  you,  whatever  he  is,  and  our  agriculture,  local  industries, 
mining  will  provide  a  bright  future  for  succeeding  generations." 


INDIA. 

Timbers   and   Paper   Materials. — The   Imperial   Institute  has  issued  the  repot 
the   Indian  Trade   Inquiry  on  Timbers  and   Paper  Materials.     Both  are  worth  cs 
study.    A  variety  of  Indian  timbers  likely  to  attract  merchants,  architects  and 
in  Great  Britain  is  mentioned,   but  local  demands  in  India  are  considerable    and 
for   some  time  prevent  developments  in  export.     As  regards    paper-making  materii 
the   Committee    believe    that    India   is    favourably    circumstanced    with    regard    to 
development   of   a   trade   in    bamboo    and   certain   grasses,    whose   technical   value 
been  proved.     In   the  first  instance  India  might  supply  her   own  needs  and  so   redi 
her  imports  ;  later  there   would  probably   be   a  surplus   for  export. 
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THE  following  appointments  were  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  'the  Colonies  during  May,  1921. 


Name. 
Mr.  (late  Guardsman)  G.  R.  Fulton. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Cameron        . 

Lieut.  F.  Cobb       .... 

Lieut.  G.  E.  Mann,  M.C. 
Lieut.  M.  R.  Henderson . 

Miss  S.  Taylor        .... 
Miss  H.  Parsons     .... 
Miss  E.  A.  Haywood       .         .         . 
Miss  B.  Thomasson 
Miss  M.  Wilkinson-Newsholme          . 

Lieut.  E.  Harper,  R.N.V.R.     . 

Lieut.  G.  Spencer,  R.E. . 
Mr.  D.  J.  Cameron 
Lieut.  F.  M.  Harvey,  R.N.R.  . 
Mr.  J.  A.  Robotham 

Lieut. -Col.  H.  E.  S.  Richards,  M.C.  . 

Capt.  F.  de  C.  Keogh      . 

Miss  S.  T.  Lawson 

Miss  J.  Worthy     .... 

Miss  A.  Delanev     .... 

Major  R.  P.  Mahaffy      . 

Mr.  (late  Sergeant)  R.  J.  Roe  . 

Capt.  A.  H.  Mitchell,  M.B.,  Ch.B.    . 

Capt.  W.  L.  Parker 

Major  G.  H.  Straker,  M.C. 

Capt.  J.  A.  Ross,  M.B.,  Ch.B. 

Capt.  R.  J.  Harley-Mason,  M.R.C.S., 

L.R.C.P 

Mr.  H.  E:  Box,  F.E.S.    . 

Capt.  J.  C.  Caldwell,  M.B.,  C.M.       . 

Mr.  A.  Giles  .... 

Mr.  S.  Dean  .... 

Lieut.  J.  H.  Vaughan,  M.C.     . 

Mr.  E.  W.  Ferrett 

Mr.  A.  V.  Groves  .... 

Mr.  A.  P.  Ross       .... 

Mr.  C.  E.  Ross 

Lieut.  A.  Pitcairn  .          .  -.  >  w: 

Capt.  M.  0.  L.  Hering    . 

2nd  Lieut.  R.  F.  Doulton 

Lieut.  W.  T.  H.  Hilpem 

Lieut.  H.  E.  Long          ,,•         . 

Lieut.  A.  Y.  Hyslop 

Mr.  (late  Flight  Cadet,  R.A.F.)  S.  A. 

Evans       ..... 
Lieut.  B.  D.  A.  Cathie    . 
Capt.  G.  Darby,  M.C.,  O.B.E. 
Capt.  E.  A.  Downes 
Lieut.    J.    A.    A.    Duncan,    M.C., 

L.R.C.P.  &  S.  (Edin.) 
Capt.  H.  B.  Dixon 
Capt.  N.  Greenslade,  M.C.,  D.F.C.    . 
Major  F.  L.  Hamilton,  M.C.    . 
Lieut.  J.  W.  Hartley      . 
Capt.  S.  T.  Harvey,  M.C. 
Lieut.  J.  A.  Hilton 
Mr.  (late  Sergeant)  F.  P.  Holtsbaum 


Appointment. 

Assistant  Chemist,  Geological  Depart- 
ment .  . 

Economic  Mining  Geologist 

European  Master,  Education.  Depart- 
ment 

Assistant  Agricultural  Inspector 

Systematic  Botanist,  Museum  Depart- 
ment 

Nursing  Sister  -  .• 


Assistant  Mistress,  Education  Depart- 
ment 

Superintending  Engineer,  Posts  and 
Telegraphs  Department 

Assistant  Conservator  of  Forests 

Professor  of  Classics  and  Philosophy 

Harbour  Master,  Antigua 

Assistant  Agricultural  Superin ten  dent, 
St.  Kitts.Nevis 

Chief  Medical  Officer 

Assistant  Colonial  Surgeon 

Nurse 


Legal  Adviser 

Veterinary  Officer 

Medical  Officer 

Police  Constable 

Cadet,  Administrative  Department 

Medical  Officer 


Assistant  Entomologist 
Temporary  Medical  Officer 
Telegraph  Inspector 
Clerk,  Land  and  Survey  Department 
Cadet,  Administrative  Department 
Postal  Clerk  and  Telegraphist 


District  Agricultural  Officer 
Assistant  Political  Officer  (Cadet) 


District  Police  Officer 
Assistant  Inspector  of  Police 

Veterinary  Officer 
Assistant  District  Commissioner 
Administrative  Officer,  Class  IV. 
Junior  Surveyor,  Survey  Department 
Medical  Officer,  West  African  Medical 

Staff 

Assistant  District  Commissioner 
Administrative  Officer,  Class  IV. 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Police 
Administrative  Officer,  Class  IV. 

Assistant  Auditor 

Assistant  District  Commissioner 


Colony. 
Malay  States 


Hong  Kong 

M 

Ceylon 
Leeward  Islands 


St.  Lucia 
St.  Helena 
Gibraltar 


Malta 

Cyprus 

Kenya 


Uganda 

i> 

>» 

Zanzibar 
Tanganyika  Ter. 


Somaliland 
Tanganyika  Ter. 

Gold  Coast 
Nigeria 

Not  yet  assigned  to 

any  Colony 
Gold  Coast 
Nigeria 
Gold  Coast 
Nigeria 

Gold  Coast 
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Name. 

Capt.  G.  H.  Hudson        .  .         . 
Capt.  T.  A.  Izard  .... 

Lieut.  F.  A.  C.  Jones      .  .         . 
Capt.  N.  £.  MacLeod     . 

Lieut. -Col.  N.  H.  Mattock  . 

Capt.  F.  H.  McCormick  .  .         . 

Capt.  T.  B.  G.  McKenzie         .         . 

Capt.  H.  Mercer,  M.C.,  D.F.C. 

Lieut.  F.  A.  8.  Nesbitt  . 

Lieut.  R.  B.  Pawle 

Lieot. -Commander  J.  M.  B.  Pougnet, 

O.B.E.,  R.N.R. 
Capt.    L.    B.    Perry.    M.B.,    B.C., 

M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.      . 
Lieut.  P.  M.  Riley. 
Capt.  P.  W.  Rutherford,  M.C. 
Lieut.  E.  J.  Saltwell,  M.C. 
Lieut.  R.  W.  Sanderson         .         . 
Capt.  R.  T.  M.  Scott 
Capt.  C.  de  P.  D.  Swain 
Lieut.  W.  N.  Tolfree 

Lieut.  C.  B.  Wolfe 
Lieut.  J.  Wedgwood 

Lieut.  G.  E.  W.  Ward 


Appointment.  C'  lony. 

Administrative  Officer,  Class  IV.  Nigeria 

Junior  Assistant  Treasurer  Gold  Coast 

Assistant  District  Commissioner  ,, 

Administrative  Officer,  Class  IV.  Nigeria 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Education 

(Northern  Provinces)  „ 

Administrative  Officer,  Class  IV.  ,, 


Assistant  Commissioner  of  Police  Gold  Coast 

Administrative  Officer,  Class  IV.      .  Nigeria 
Medical  Officer,  West  African  Medical 

Staff  „ 
Administrative  Officer,  Class  IV.                  ,, 
Assistant  District  Commissioner  Gold  Coast 
Administrative  Officer,  Class  IV.  Nigeria 
Assistant  District  Commissioner  Gold  Coast 
Treasury  Accountant  Gambia 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Police  Gold  Coast 
Inspector  and  Schoolmaster,  Educa- 
tion Dep.  (Southern  Provinces)  Nigeria 
Administrative  Officer,  Class  IV.      .             ,, 
Assistant  Superintendent,  Education 

Dep.  (Northern  Provinces)  „ 

Administrative  Officer,  Class  IV.      .  „ 


Recent  transfers  and  promotions  made  by  th?  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  : 

Mr.  L.  A.  King-Church  (Senior  Conservator  of  Forests,  Nigeria),  Conservator  of  Forests,  Sierra 
Leone. 

Mr.  D.  J.  Jardine,  O.B.E.  (Secretary  to  the  Administration,  Somaliland),  Senior  Assi 
Secretary,  Nigeria. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Eliot  (Resident  Commissioner,  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands),  Assistant  Chief  Secretary, 
Uganda. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Perkins,  A.M.I.C.E.  (1st  Assistant  Director  of  Public  Works,  Hong-Kong),  Director  < 
Public  Works,  Hong  Kong. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Woodward  (Senior  Puisne  Judge,  Straits  Settlements),  Chief  Judicial  Commissioner, 
Fede  ated  Malay  States. 

Mr.  G.  P.  Lewis  (Assistant  Postmaster-General,  Kenya),  Postmaster-General,  Trinidad. 

Mr.  K.  J.  Beatty  (Police  Magistrate,  etc.,  Sierra  Leone),  Puisne  Judge,  Gold  Coast. 

Mr.  P.  N.  H.  Jones  (formerly  Director  of  Public  Works,  Gold  Coast),  Colonial  Surveyor,  Bermi 

Sir  W.  S.  Shaw  (Puisne  Judge,  Ceylon),  Chief  Justice,  Straits  Settlements. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Unwin  (late  Senior  Conservator  of  Forests,  Nigeria),  Principal  Forest  Officer, 

Mr.  A.  C.  Gillman  (Executive  Engineer,  Grade  I,  Public  Works  Department,  Gold  Coast), 
Executive  Engineer,  Public  Works  Department,  Nigeria. 


THE  VICTORIA  LEAGUE. 

H.R.H.  TDK  PRINCE  OF  WALES  presided  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Victoria 
held  at  the  Guildhall  on  Tuesday,  June  21.  None  could  be  better  fitted  to  perform  that 
duty.  His  Royal  Highness  is  the  personification  of  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the 
aims  and  objects  of  the  League,  and  during  his  address  and  reply  to  the  vote  of 
thanks,  proposed  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  this  fact  was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all 
present.  Lady  Jersey,  in  an  admirable  speech,  told  the  audience  that  the  main 
purpose  of  the  League  was  to  make  every  citizen  of  the  British  Empire  at  home  in 
any  portion  of  it  from  the  moment  of  arrival.  Lord  Milner  proposed  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  hearty  support  of  all  British  people,  and  it  was  clear  from  the  speeches 
of  Sir  Edgar  Walton,  Sir  George  Perley,  and  Sir  James  Allen  •  that  the  Society  has 
during  the  twenty  years  of  its  existence  made  for  itself  countless  friends  and  well- 
wishers,  as  the  result  of  its  unceasing  efforts.  Unfortunately  Australia  could  not  be 
represented,  but  Lord  Gorell,  Deputy-Chairman  of  the  League,  took  the  place  of  Mr. 
Shepherd  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  other  speakers  and  the  Court  of 
Common  Council  for  their  permission  to  use  the  Guildhall 
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Rubber  and  Other  Things. 

The  International  Rubber  and  other  Tropical  Products  Exhibition  held  in  London  in  June 
proved  to  be  one  of  exceptional  interest,  not  only  to  commercial  men  but  to  a  large  number  of 
visitors  who  were  attracted  by  a  display  of  common  and  uncommon  exhibits.  While  rubber 
formed  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  Exhibition,  considerable  attention  was  drawn  by 
admirably  arranged  stalls  to  many  other  tropical  products  which  minister  to  the  high  needs 
of  civilisation,  and  it  served  as  an  admirable  "  object  lesson  "  for  adults  as  well  as  for  the 
scholars,  who  attended  in  considerable  numbers. 

In  the  various  sections  devoted  to  rubber,  one  saw  the  immense  number  of  uses 
to  which  it  can  be  put ;  and*  interesting  addresses  were  given  advocating  its  use, 
inter  alia,  in  the  construction  of  roads  and  railway  platforms,  holding  out  a  golden  promise 
of  greater  comfort  in  travelling.  One  of  the  most  interesting  sections  was  that  devoted  to 
Brazil ;  while  the  stall  of  Messrs.  Lever  Brothers  provided  a  popular  ocular  demonstra- 
tion of  tropical  products  in  the  various  stages  of  conversion  from  the  raw  material  to 
the  finished  article. 

The  Exhibition  had  an  artistic  as  well  as  a  commercial  side,  and  many  interesting 
specimens  of  native  craftsmanship  in  wood,  leather,  and  brass  were  on  view ;  in  fact 
the  whole  produced  a  sense  of  bewildering  and  fascinating  variety.  In  a  display  which 
ranks  high  among  such  efforts,  particular  credit  must  be  given  to  the  stall  of  the  Gold 
Coast  Colony,  which  was  an  excellent  example  of  how  things  should  be  done.  The 
various  products — gold,  minerals,  cocoa,  oil-nuts  of  many  kinds,  leather  work,  and 
native  industries  generally — were  all  on  view,  and  responsible  officials  were  on  the  spot 
to  explain  the  wonderful  potentialities  of  that  part  of  British  West  Africa  where  the 
pioneer,  the  prospector,  and  the  merchant  can  share  in  the  growing  volume  of  trade, 
which  in  1920  reached  the  enormous  total  of  £26,000,000,  a  relative  advance  probably 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  any  colony  in  the  whole  Empire.  The  Gambia, 
Ceylon  and  Malaya  were  also  very  well  represented,  while  the  French,  Belgian  and 
Portuguese  authorities  did  their  best  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  British  public  the  vast 
potential  wealth  of  their  tropical  possessions. 

Absentees  and  a  Moral. 

It  therefore  came  as  a  shock  to  realise  that  there  were  many  countries  which  had 
Jed  to  put  in  an  appearance.  Where  were  the  West  Indies  ?  Where  was  Nigeria  ? 
It  is  startling  in  these  days  of  intensive  advertising,  when  the  state  of  the  home 
industrial  market  is  driving  manufacturers  to  a  more  serious  examination  of  the  pros- 
pects of  overseas  markets,  that  colonies  with  a  revenue  of  many  millions  could  not, 
presumably,  afford  to  expend  a  few  hundreds  in  bringing  their  wealth  to  more  public 
notice.  It  seems  anomalous  to  have  to  point  the  moral :  increase  the  trade,  and  means 
will  be  forthcoming  for  carrying  out  the  many  «chemes  of  development  which  are  the 
earnest  desire  of  those  interested  in,  and  devoting  their  lives  to,  the  development  of 
our  Empire  overseas. 

One  point  deserves  mentioning :  in  the  case  of  those  countries  which  possess  agencies 
or  business  representatives  in  Great  Britain,  the  Exhibition  can,  and  doubtless  will,  have  a 
permanent  value;  but  in  the  case  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  other  Crown  Colonies  there 
is  no  agency  here  to  serve  as  a  publicity  medium.  Perhaps  the  West  African  sections 
of  the  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  London  'Chambers  of  Commerce  would  be  prepared  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  establishing,  in  conjunction  with  the  Crown  Colonies,  a 
permanent  exhibition  in  this  country,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  British  West  Africa  is 
concerned. 
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Germany  Redivivus. 

The  following  figures  eloquently  tell  their  own  story  : 

Imports  into  Egypt  from  Germany  : 
1019  £E6,527 


1920 


££1,186,121 


Egyptian  Imports,  Jan,  and  Feb.,  1921. 


Pianos       .... 
Locks  and  fittings 
Door  and  window  fittings   . 
Aluminium  articles 


From  U.K. 

3 

3,151 
479 
Nil 


Prom  Germany. 

132 
8,491 
6,630 
1,195 


Financial  Preference  :  Canada's  Appeal. 

So  much  attention  is  drawn  to  the  question  of  the  grant  of  Preferential  Tariffs 
the    campaign   now    being   waged   in    favour   of   inter-Empire   trade   development   tl 
the  demands  for  an  extension  of  the  principles  of  preference  to  the  realms  of 
are  either  overlooked  or  ignored ;    yet  the  fact  remains  that,  generally  speaking,  it 
in  the  past   been  easier  to  raise  money  in  England   for   a  South  American   Republ 
than  for  the  development  of  our  Dominions  Overseas. 

The   extremely    interesting    report    on    the    economic    conditions    now    prevailing   ii 
Eastern  Canada  by  Mr.  E.   L.   T.   Taylor,   which  follows,   brings  to   the  notice  of 
British  investor  many  openings  which  exist  in  that  part  of  the  Empire  for  the  ei 
ployment  of  British  capital,  and  a  study  of  it  is  commended  to  those  who  think 
act  Imperially. 

Conditions  in  Western  Canada. 

The  following  report  on  conditions  in  Western  Canada,  and  on  possible  openings  for 
the  investment  of  capital,  contains  information  not  readily  accessible  elsewhere,  and 
be  of  service  at  the  present  moment : — 

Iron. — There  are  deposits  of  magnetite  iron  both  on  the  east    and  west  coasts    of    Vl 
couver   Island,   on   Texada   Island,   and   on   the   coast   of   the   mainland   of   British   Columl 
near  Vancouver.     This  iron  is  exceedingly    low  in  phosphorus  and   low   in  sulphur  content 
and  is  therefore  suitable  for  making  high  grade  steel  at  a  comparatively  low  coat, 
are   hematite   deposits   in   California,   also,    of    at   present   unknown   quantity,    at   Kitct 
in  the  East  Kootenay,  which  if  used,  would  render  the  reduction  of  the  magnetite  simj 
but  owing  to  the  proximity  of  fuels  and   fluxes   would  not   be  indispensable. 

There  is  abundance  of  limestone  for  fluxing  purposes,  also  coal  and  timber  for  smelt 
On  the  Campbell  River  on  Vancouver  Island  there  is  ample  power  for  the  generation 
a  large  amount  of  electricity.  Lieut. -Col.  A.  T.  Ross,  representative  of  Messrs.  Armstrong  ft 
Whitworth,  very  kindly  granted  me  an  interview,  when  in  Vancouver,  and  expressed  doubts 
as  to  whether  there  would  be  sufficient  demand  for  iron  and  steel  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
justify  the  investment  of  capital  in  the  development  of  these  iron  deposits,  but 
the  possibility  of  the  demand  increasing  if  pig  iron  and  steel  should  be  available  at 
sufficiently  low  cost. 

Coal. — There  are  large  deposits  of  anthracite  and  anthracitic  coal  60  miles  south-we 
of  Calgary,  Alberta,  in  the  main  ridge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  near  Kananaskis  Pas*.  Thi« 
coal  contains  from  76  per  cent,  to  83  per  cent,  fixed  carbon,  according  to  the  amount  of  pressure 
it  has  been  subjected  to.  Some  of  the  claims  are  within  18  miles  of  the  main  line  of 
the  C.P.R.,  i.e.,  the  station  of  Kananaskis,  whereas  other  claims  will  be  within  10  miles 
of  transportation  when  Mr.  P.  Burns,  of  P.  Burns  &  Company,  Calgary,  has  completed  a 
line  up  to  his  coal  claims  on  Sheep  Creek.  The  report  of  the  Department  of  Mines,  Ottawa, 
states  "  the  demand  for  high  grade  coal  has  increased  faster  than  the  relative  increase  in 
population  and  that  the  mine  at  '  Anthracite '  is  worked  out." 

According  to  the  information  received  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  Winnipeg,  anthracite  coal 
from  Pennsylvania  was  selling  there  at  $23.00  per  ton  last  winter,  whereas  bituminous  coal 
was  realising  from  $10.00  to  $15.00  a  ton.  There  is  also  a  large  demand  fur  high  grade 
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coal  on  the  coast,  for  bunker  coal  and  domestic  use  (which  at  present  cannot  be  obtained), 
and  according  to  information  received  from  one  of  the  leading  coal  merchants  in  Vancouver, 
coal  of  a  comparatively  low  grade  is  being  sent  from  Utah  to  San  Francisco,  as  bunker  coal 
for  ships  coaling  when  passing  through  the  Panama  Canal.  The  coal  above  referred  to  has 
had  little  development  work  done  on  it,  partly  because  it  ia  tilted  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees 
and  can  BO  easily  be  traced  in  numerous  seams  up  the  mountain  side  and  through  to  the 
other  side  in  unbroken  formation,  so  that  a  few  "  cuts "  here  and  there  have  exposed  the 
contents  satisfactorily. 

Oil. — The  Imperial  Oil  Company  (an  oil-refining  company),  commonly  believed  to  be  a 
subsidiary  company  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  have  struck  oil  at  Fort  Norman  in  the 
•  McKenzie  Basin,  and  the  Government  are  reserving  the  rights  of  two-thirds  of  the  sections 
staked,  should  oil  be  found.  The  Imperial  Oil  Company  are  also  reported  as  having  pro- 
spected in  the  Pouce  Coupee  region,  Grand  Prairie,  comparatively  near  Edmonton,  and  to 
have  been  so  favourably  impressed  with  the  result  that  they  are  now  boring  with  a  20-inch 
drill.  There  has  been  a  great  demand  for  oil  claims  in  this  district,  partly  on  account  of 
the  proximity  to  transportation  and  partly  because  the  staker  does  not  have  to  forfeit  part 
of  his  claims  to  the  Government  if  oil  is  found. 

Water  power. — As  is  well  known,  the  water  power  of  B.C.  is  very  great,  but  the  develop- 
ment of  it  by  outside  capital  might  involve  the  question  of  the  importation  of  experts, 
and  labour,  both  skilled  and  unskilled.  Owing  to  the  great  shortage  of  cheap  labour  out 
here  the  demand  for  electrical  power  is  great. 

Land. — There  are  still  large  areas  of  land  at  present  practically  useless  which  might  be 
turned  into  productive  land : 

(1)  by  irrigation  in  arid  belts, 

(2)  by  blowing  out  the  tree  stumps  where  there  is  sufficient  rainfall. 

In  that  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  this  Province  that  these  lands  should  be 
developed  and  made  productive,  it  should  be  possible  to  obtain  some  of  this  land  at  a 
comparatively  nominal  price  and  free  from  taxes  the  first  few  years.  This  might  entice  land 
settlement  schemes  on  a  large  scale,  which  could  be  run  on  co-operative  lines  to  the  benefit 
of  all  concerned,  as  is  the  case  with  the  existing  Fruit  Union  in  the  Province.  The  resulting 
production  and  taxes  obtainable  would  more  than  compensate  the  Province  for  having  given 
the  undeveloped  land  in  the  first  instance. 

Timber. — A  large  proportion  of  the  timber  limits  are  held  under  perpetual  licences  by 
American  capitalists,  but  there  are  still  areas  which  could  be  obtained  and  which  it  might 
pay  to  obtain  along  future  railway  routes.  The  general  opinion  here  is  that  there  will  be  a  very 
great  demand  for  British  Columbia  timber  within  the  next  six  years.  Until  last  June  or 
July  lumber  was  being  sold  at  three  times  its  ordinary  value  and  the  wages  were  in  pro- 
portion. The  bulk  of  this  lumber  was  sold  in  the  States,  a  further  profit  being  obtained 
on  the  exchange.  This  demand  ceased  last  autumn  and  the  price  of  lumber  dropped,  but 
railway  rates  were  raised.  Lumbermen  who  had  sold  lumber  in  Australia  were  unable  to 
obtain  payment  and  this  trade  stopped  also.  Attempts  were  made  to  sell  British  Columbia 
fir  in  Eastern  Canada,  but  the  cheaper  pine  of  Louisiana  and  Tennessee  and  the  lower  rates 
from  these  States  to  Eastern  Canada  undersold  the  British  Columbia  product,  with  the  result 
that  the  lumber  trade  practically  ceased,  and  there  were  numerous  C.P.R.  trucks  idle  in  the 
Vancouver  yard.  The  Whalen  Pulp  &  Lumber  Company  at  Howe  Sound  and  Quetsino  Sound  has 
been  doing  a  large  pulp  trade  with  Japan  from  the  latter  port  in  the  north-west  of  Vancouver  Island. 
Complaints  have  come  from  Australia  that  they  cannot  get  enough  pulp  and  that  they  should  receive 
consideration  instead  of  the  bulk  of  the  pulp  being  sent  to  the  States. 

Wheat. — Owing  to  the  drop  in  the  price  of  wheat  and  the  high  wages  paid  last  spring  and  summer, 
the  bulk  of  the  wheat  farmers  made  poor  profits,  with  the  result  that  they  were  unable  to  pay  high 
prices  for  lumber  needed  for  sheds  to  store  the  grain  and  for  houses.  The  inability  of  the  railway 
to  handle  all  the  wheat  in  the  time  usually  taken  resulted  in  experiments  being  made  in 
sending  some  of  the  grain  west  to  test  how  it  would  travel  through  the  Panama  Canal  in 
the  heat.  The  experiment  was  satisfactory. 

Fruit. — The  Okanagan  District  sent  large  consignments  of  apples  to  the  United  States 
the  winter  before  last  due  to  the  facts  (1)  that  the  United  States  railways  under  Government 
control  were  a  failure  as  regards  handling  the  fruit;  (2)  that  the  Okanagan  were  able  to  sell 
the  Macintosh  red  in  large  bulk,  an  apple  now  very  popular  in  the  United  States,  and  at 
present  little  grown  there.  Last  autumn  buyers  from  London  and  Glasgow  came  to  the 
Okanagan  and  to  Creston  in  the  Kootenays  to  buy  apples.  Before  1919  comparatively  few 
cartloads  of  British  Columbia  apples  were  sent  to  Great  Britain,  most  of  the  buying  having  been  done 
in  the  States. 

Minerals. — There  are  many  poor  prospects  in  British  Columbia,  but  there  are  also  some  good 
ones.  The  great  need  at  the  present  time  is  more  development  work  on  prospects  favourably  re- 
ported on  by  reliable  engineers.  ^Nearly  all,  if  not  all,  of  the  copper  mines  in  British  Columbia 
at  present  being  worked  are  controlled  by  American  or  German-American  capital,  and  I  believe  I 
am  correct  in  saying  that  80  per  cent,  or  90  per  cent,  of  the  copper  output  of  the  world  is  from 
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American  owned  mines,  mostly  in  the  States ;  which  I  should  imagine  is  a  very  important 
fact  since  copper  is  so  much  used  in  electrical  engineering.  There  are  some  very  favourable 
reports  from  the  Department  of  Mines,  Victoria,  B.C.,  on  some  of  the  properties  in  the 
Portland  Canal  district,  including  Stewart,  Alice  Arm  and  the  Salmon  River.  Doctor 
Dolmadge,  geologist,  when  in  Vancouver  told  me  that  in  his  opinion  the  formations  were 
more  regular  and  promising  in  this  area  than  any  other  prospected  area  in  British  Columbia. 
Doctor  Dolmadge  has  now  been  transferred  under  the  Government  at  Ottawa.  I  have  been 
informed  that  most  of  the  mineral  deposits  at  Stewart  are  at  a  high  elevation  above  the 
valley  level,  but  those  at  Alice  Arm  are  at  more  negotiable  elevations.  Snow  lies  very  deep 
in  the  Portland  Canal  area  from  October  to  the  end  of  May.  The  deposits  are  mostly  silver 
and  silver  lead,  but  there  are  some  copper  deposits.  The  Dolly  Vardon  has  been  developed  and 
proven  to  be  a  very  fine  property,  but  more  development  work  will  be  required  on  the  other 
properties. 

E.  L.  T.  TAYIX>R. 
Banff,  Alberta,  Canada. 
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THE  LEEWARD  ISLANDS  AND  THE  OLD  COLONIAL  SYSTEM.* 

THIS  book,  which  received  the  Prince  Consort  Prize  in  1920,  was  originally  intended  to 
be  a  study  of  the  life  and  governorship  of  Sir  William  Staplcton,  who  did  so  much  in 
the  seventeenth  century  to  consolidate  and  stabilise  British  administration  in  the  Leeward 
Islands.  But  when  the  author  came  to  examine  all  the  material  that  he  had  collected 
he  rightly  determined  that  the  book  should  be  of  a  wider  interest  and  broader  scope 
than  would  have  been  the  case  had  it  been  put  in  the  form  of  a  biography,  and  he 
decided  to  make  it  a  study  of  the  development  of  British  administration  in  the  Lee- 
ward Islands  during  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the  Restoration.  The  result  is  a 
work  of  very  great  interest  and  of  considerable  historical  value,  more  particularly  because 
the  author  has  examined  numerous  original  sources  of  information  and  has  displayed  his 
subject  in  a  scholarly  and  critical  manner. 

Mr.  Higham  commences  with  a  geographical  introduction  in  which  the  position  of 
the  Leeward  Islands  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  West  Indies  is  clearly  shown,  and 
the  effect  of  the  prevailing  winds  upon  maritime  communications  is  demonstrated  as 
an  important  factor  in  the  social,  political,  and  administrative  development  of  the  West 
Indian  Colonies.  It  is  shown,  for  example,  that  whilst  news  from  St.  Christopher 
might  reach  Jamaica  in  a  few  days,  a  ship  trying  to  return  would  take  weeks,  if  not 
months,  to  beat  to  windward.  Moreover,  the  smallness  of  the  Leeward  Islands  in 
comparison  with  their  economic  value  is  shown  in  an  excellent  diagram  taken  from 
Sir  Charles  Lucas's  "  Historical  Geography,"  in  which  the  Islands  are  compared  with 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  it  is  found  that  the  four  principal  islands — Antigua,  St.  Chris- 
topher, Nevis,  and  Montserrat — are  all  much  smaller  than  the  first-named  island. 
Having  cleared  the  way  by  these  admirable  preliminaries  the  author  proceeds  to  the  main 
purpose  of  his  work. 

At  the  period  in  question  five  great  problems  affected  the  well-being  of  the  Leeward 
Islands,  and  the  treatment  of  each  by  the  authorities  in  power  and  by  the  mercantile 
and  planting  communities  is  excellently  surveyed  by  Mr.  Higham.  First,  there  was 
the  conflict  between  the  French  and  British  in  this  portion  of  the  West  Indies  and 
its  effect  upon  the  general  settlement  and  administrative  policy  of  the  Colonies.  For 
instance,  an  interesting  example  of  divided  control  in  a  tiny  island,  less  than  half  the 
size  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is  afforded  in  the  division  of  St.  Christopher  between  the 

•  The  Development  of  the  Leeward  Islands  under  the  Restoration,  1 660-1 688  :  a  Study  of  the  Founda- 
tions of  the  Old  Colonial  System.  By  C.S.C.  Higham.  Pp.  xiii.  +  266.  Cambridge  :  University  Press. 
1921.  24*. 
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French  and  English  before  its  definite  restoration  to  the  British  Crown  by  the  Treaty 
of  Breda  in  1665.  Mr.  Higham  shows  clearly  that  the  loss  of  St.  Christopher  and  the 
exodus  of  some  8,000  inhabitants  was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  unsatisfactory 
communications  with  the  Leeward  Islands  which  enabled  the  French  to  take  advantage 
of  the  political  situation  and  to  steal  a  march  upon  their  enemies. 

The  second  great  problem  with  which  Governor  Stapleton  had  to  deal  was  the 
question  of  an  adequate  supply  of  labour  on  the  plantations.  The  story  of  the  means 
by  which  the  West  Indian  planters  obtained  the  necessary  labour  for  their  estates  is 
a  shameful  one  if  they  and  the  Government  are  to  be  judged  by  present-day  standards, 
because  not  only  was  there  the  open  traffic  in  slaves  from  Africa,  but  there  was  also 
the  illicit  dealing  in  white  indentured  "  servants."  Although  many  of  these  were  convicted 
felons  and  others  were  political  prisoners,  a  large  number  had  either  been  kidnapped 
at  the  English  ports  or  induced  to  sail  to  the  West  Indies  under  false  pretences.  In 
connection  with  the  labour  question  there  was  the  third  problem  with  which  Stapleton 
had  to  deal — the  maintenance  of  a  just  balance  between  the  claims  of  merchants  and 
planters.  Here  he  performed  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks,  and  his  success  in  manag- 
ing to  maintain  an  unbiased  and  catholic  position  as  arbitrator  between  the  two  parties  is 
the  best  evidence  of  his  ability  as  an  administrator. 

The  fourth  problem  with  which  he  had  to  concern  himself  was  the  maintenance  of 
the  authority  of  the  British  Government,  exercised  through  the  Lords  of  Trade  and 
Plantations.  In  this,  Stapleton  had  to  perform  a  most  difficult  task  because  the 
planters  were  extremely  jealous  of  the  privileges  they  had  secured  and  were  averse 
from  letting  the  home  Government  have  any  account  of  the  proceedings  of  their  local 
council.  Mr.  Higham  shows  that  Imperial  control  was  openly  flouted  by  the  settlers, 
for  though  each  island  was  governed  by  a  Council  and  Assembly  the  attempts  of  the 
Lords  of  Trade  to  obtain  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  these  local  parliaments  were 
generally  unsuccessful.  The  only  Assembly  that  took  the  trouble  to  obey  the  demand 
of  the  Lords  of  Trade  was  that  of  Nevis,  for  the  planters  as  a  body  were  loth  to  have 
their  private  affairs  looked  into  by  the  merchants  at  home. 

In  addition  to  these  matters  Stapleton,  who  was  Captain-General  of  the  "  Leeward 
Caribee  Islands,"  which  were  separated  from  Barbados  in  1672,  had  to  deal  with  the 
Carib  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  who  were  then  a  considerable  community  and  with 
whom  the  English,  in  contradistinction  to  the  French,  were  on  very  bad  terms.  The 
Caribs  had  been  treated  very  badly  by  the  early  English  settlers,  who  had  enticed 
them  on  board  ship  and  carried  them  away  into  slavery — and  they  never  forgot  or 
forgave  the  injury  then  inflicted  upon  them.  Stapleton  himself  appears  to  have  con- 
tributed little  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  with  the  exception  of  the  drastic  advice 
that  the  Caribs  should  be  exterminated  or  at  least  driven  to  the  mainland.  More 
than  one  hundred  years  passed  before  this  question  was  settled.  St.  Vincent  ended 
the  matter  in  1796  by  sending  some  five  thousand  natives  to  the  Island  of  Ruatan, 
but  in  Dominica  there  is  still  a  Carib  settlement  consisting  of  about  four  hundred  and 
twenty  Caribs,  of  whom  about  one-third  are  stated  to  be  of  pure  blood.  E.  L. 
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lord,  Sir   Hugh. — Nigerian  Council :   Address  by   the  Governor,  Sir  Hugh  Clifford,  K.C.M.G., 
President  of  the  Council.     Pp.  248.     1920. 

The  publication  of  this  Address  in  book  form  is  to  be  highly  commended.  The  Address 
a  most  important  document,  not  only  with  regard  to  Nigeria  but  also  with  respect  to 
British  West  Africa.  It  covers  the  field  of  administration  in  Nigeria,  and  it  contains  numerous 
evidences  of  the  extraordinary  and  rapid  progress  of  that  enormous  country  during  the  past 
few  years.  Of  the  topics  that  are  touched  upon  none  is  perhaps  more  important  than  that 
connected  with  the  preservation  of  the  present  system  of  peasant  proprietorship  in  'W  est 
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Africa.  Sir  Hugh  Clifford  gives  weighty  and  compelling  reasons  why  the  Weet  African  population 
should  bo  encouraged  a*  much  aa  possible  to  develop  the  country  without  the  intermediary  of 
large  plantation  companies — that  is,  they  should  bo  encouraged  to  remain  workers  on  their  own 
farms. 

His  words  are  BO  important  that  they  are  worth  recording.  Sir  Hugh  Clifford  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  "  that  agricultural  interests  in  tropical  countries  which  are  mainly,  or  exclusively. 
in  the  hands  of  the  native  peasantry  (1)  have  a  firmer  root  than  similar  enterprises  when  owned 
and  managed  by  Europeans,  because  they  are  natural  growths  and  not  artificial  creations,  and 
are  self-supporting  as  regards  labour,  while  European  plantations  can  only  be  maintained  by 
some  system  of  organised  immigration  or  by  some  form  of  compulsory  labour;  (2)  are  incom- 
parably the  cheapest  instruments  for  the  production  of  agricultural  produce  on  a  large  scale  that 
have  yet  been  devised ;  (3)  are  capable  of  a  rapidity  of  expansion  and  a  progressive  increase  of 
output  that  beggar  every  record  of  the  past,  and  are  altogether  unparalleled  in  all  the  long  history 
of  European  agricultural  enterprise  in  the  tropics." 

For.  this  reason,  he  states  that  he  is  opposed  very  strongly  to  "  any  encouragement  being  given 
by  the  Administration  for  which  I  am  responsible  to  projects  that  have  for  their  objects  the 
creation  of  European  owned  and  managed  plantations  to  replace,  or  even  to  supplement,  agri- 
cultural industries  which  are  already  in  existence,  or  which  are  capable  of  being  developed  by 
the  peasantry  of  Nigeria."  In  order  to  encourage  the  peasantry  in  every  possible  way  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  is  to  be  reorganised,  native  agricultural  instructors  are  to  be  trained,  and 
an  expert  scientific  staff  is  to  be  brought  together. 

Hofmeyr,  Jan  H.,  and  Haarhoff,  T.— Studies  in  Ancient  Imperialism.     Pp.  47.    Johannesburg : 

Council  of  Education,  Witwatersrand.  1921. 
This  pamphlet  contains  an  address  delivered  by  Professor  Jan  H.  Hofmeyr,  Principal  of 
the  University  College,  Johannesburg,  upon  anoient  imperialism  as  exemplified  in  the  Empire* 
of  the  East,  the  Athenian  State  and  Confederacy,  and  the  Roman  Empire,  followed  by  a 
further  paper  by  Mr.  T.  Haarhoff,  Lecturer  in  Latin  at  the  University  of  Cape  Town,  upon 
the  same  subject.  Professor  Hofmeyr  asks  whether  it  is  possible  for  Empire  and  Liberty 
to  exist  together.  His  inquiry  is  particularly  opportune  at  the  present  time  when  the 
relations  between  imperialism  and  liberty,  between  the  Empire  and  the  nation,  have  become 
one  of  the  chief  problems  to  be  solved  within  the  orbit  of  the  British  Empire.  Professor 
Hofmeyr's  paper  is  a  critical  and  discriminating  contribution  to  this  subject,  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that,  in  contradistinction  to  the  old  school  of  historians,  he  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  on  the  whole,  the  Roman  Empire  did  preserve  the  liberty  of  the  nations 
who  formed  its  component  parts.  "  In  contrast,"  writes  Professor  Hofmeyr,  "  with  the 
passion  for  immediate  domination  and  grinding  uniformity  which  is  associated  in  most  men's 
minds  with  the  Roman  Empire,  it  was  characterised  rather  by  endless  variety  in  response 
to  local  peculiarities ;  the  one  really  common  feature  was  that  the  amount  of  self-government 
conceded  to  these  states,  which,  be  it  noted,  often  represented  considerable  areas,  was  the 
largest  that  the  circumstances  allowed.  So  far  from  crushing  nationalism,  Rome  not  merely 
created  one  comprehensive  imperial  nationality,  but  also  made  possible  the  growth  of  more 
limited  national  feelings,  which  have  in  several  instances  become  the  bases  of  modern  states." 
Similar  conclusions  mark  Mr.  Haarhoff's  paper  and  both  may  be  commended  to  the  attent 
of  students  of  imperialism  and  political  systems. 

Partridge,  Frank. — T.A.B. :   A  Memoir  of  Thomas  Attnutt,  Second  Earl  Brassey.    Pp.  xv.  + 
Portrait.    London :    John  Murray.     1921.     16». 

The  life  of  the  second  Earl  Brassey,  better  known,  perhaps,  as  Lord  Hythe,  will  be  read 
great  interest  by  all  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  who  are  aware  of  the  sympath 
displayed  both  by  Lord  Brassey  and  by  his  father  with  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Institute, 
of  the  practical  help  they  rendered  to  its  work  from  time  to  time.      The  second  Lord  Bi 
whose  tragic  and  sudden  death  was  a  great  loss,  not  only  to  his  family  and  friends  but 
those  who  realised  the  sterling  public  work  he  had  performed  and  valued  the  uprightness  and 
integrity  of  his  character,  was  always  keenly  interested  in  public  affairs,  and  he  was  never,  in  the 
modern  and  hackneyed  sense  of  the  word,  a  politician. 

Mr.  Partridge,  who  writes  with  insight  into  his  character,  points  out  that  he  was  too  straight- 
forward in  temperament  and  direct  of  purpose  to  stoop  to  the  actions  which  many  men  who  have 
climbed  to  high  office  think  necessary  in  order  to  achieve  their  aims.  He  was  nevertheless  a  real 
power  in  political  life,  and  his  disinterested  service  in  public  affairs  was  a  force  that  had  to  be 
reckoned  with. 

So  far  as  the  British  Empire  was  concerned,  the  second  Lord  Brassey  was  always  a  keen  im- 
perialist, who  valued  the  Empire  for  what  it  was,  and  for  what  it  had  achieved,  and  realised  its 
potency  for  good.  He  was  therefore  an  imperialist  of  the  right  stamp,  and  he  had  no  sympathy 
for  those  who  merely  use  the  flag  and  the  Empire  as  useful  means  for  reaching  their  own  ends. 
In  Imperial  politics,  as  applied  to  Ireland,  Lord  Hythe,  aa  he  then  was,  took  a  very  decided  atti- 
tude, and  he  was  one  of  the  then  few  exponents  of  a  federal  system  for  the  United  Kingdom — 
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a  system  that  if  it  had  been  adopted  at  the  proper  time  might  well  have  been  a  boon  to  the 
Empire. 

Reed,  F.  R.  C. — The  Geology  of  the  British  Empire.     Pp.  480.     Maps  and  diagrams.     London  : 

Edward  Arnold.     1921.     40s. 

In  this  valuable  work  a  first  attempt  is  made  to  gather  together  a  summary  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  geology  of  the  whole  of  the  British  Empire  outside  the  United  Kingdom. 
Apart  from  the  great  value  of  having  the  mass  of  material  that  has  already  been  collected 
in  print  co-ordinated  and  brought  together,  and  illustrated  with  numerous  maps  and 
sectional  drawings,  this  book  is  of  undoubted  use  to  the  economic  enquirer,  because  the 
author  deals  adequately  with  the  economical  aspect  of  modern  geology.  The  treatise  is 
supplied  with  admirable  bibliographies  and  an  excellent  index,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  appeal 
to  all  geologists,  mining  engineers,  and  civil  engineers,  who  are  engaged  in  the  investigation 
of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  British  Empire,  and  also  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
their  development.  As  a  work  of  quick,  and  we  believe  accurate,  reference,  Mr.  Reed's 
book  is  unsurpassed. 

Botha,  M.  C.,  and  Burger,  J.  F. — Maskew  Hitter's  Grammar  of  Afrikaans.     Pp.  136.    Cape  Town  : 

T.  Maskew  Miller.     1921. 

The  authors  of  this  book  in  an  interesting  introduction  attempt  to  prove  that  Afrikaans 
has  long  reached  the  dignity  of  a  language.  This  opinion  is  held  by  a  very  large  number 
of  people  in  South  Africa,  and  it  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  see  why  the  exponents  of  Afrikaans 
"  cannot  be  sufficiently  on  their  guard  against  Anglicisms."  An  established  language  has 
little  to  fear  from  competitors — unless  those  competitors  are  themselves  more  vigorous  or  more 
suitable  for  expressing  thoughts  and  ideas. 

Lucien-Graux,  Dr. — Lea  Fausses  Nouvelles  de  la  Grande  Guerre,    1  vols.    Paris  :    L'Edition  Fran- 

c>ise  Hlustree,  50,  Rue  de  Provence.     1918-20. 

These  volumes  by  Dr.  Lucien-Graux  give  a  full  account  of  the  spreading  of  false  news 
during  the  war  and  thus  form  a  history  of  a  certain  and  ugly  phase  of  that  illicit  propa- 
ganda work  which  now  seems  to  have  become  one  of  the  chief  weapons  in  the  hands  of 
political  parties  and  newspaper  proprietors.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  signs  of  the  present 
epoch  that,  whilst  some  classes  believe  everything  they  see  in  print,  others  are  indisposed  to 
accept  anything  at  its  face  value.  The  constant  propagation  of  false  news,  both  during  and 
after  the  war,  has  had  so  serious  an  effect  that  those  who  wish  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth  have  not  even  the  proverbial  lantern  to  help  them  in  their  search.  The  whole  of 
Dr.  Lucien-Graux's  volumes  are  of  great  and  peculiar  interest,  and  they  form  an  important 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  war. 

McCall,  J.,  and  Stewart,  J. — A  Handbook  of  Cotton  and  Tobacco  Cultivation  in  Nyasaland :  a  Guide 

to  Prospective  Settlers.     Pp.  86.     Zomba  :  Government  Printer.     1920. 

This  is  a  useful  and  practical  handbook  issued  by  the  Government  of  Nyasaland.  It  will 
be  helpful  to  those  who  are  actually  engaged  in  the  growing  of  cotton  and  tobacco  or  about 
to  take  up  these  industries. 

Taylor,   F.   W. — -A  First  Grammar  of  the  Adamawa  Dialect  of  the  Fulani  Language  (Fulfulde). 

Pp.  135.     Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.     1921.     10s.  6d. 

In  this  little  book  the  author  advances  the  interesting  theory  that  the  Fulani  originated 
from  Phut,  the  third  son  of  Ham,  "  whose  second  son's  name,  Misraim,  is  identified  with 
Egypt,  for  which  the  Fulani  name  is  Misra."  The  origin  of  the  Fulani  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  problems  of  Africa,  and  Mr.  Taylor's  own  conclusions,  based  on  his  study  of  the 
language,  are  worth  attention.  This  grammar  will  be  of  considerable  use  to  those  who  are 
stationed  in  the  Yola  District. 

Keane,  Major  G.   J.,  and    Tomblings,    Captain    D.   Q. — The  African  Native  Medical  Corps  in 

the  East  African  Campaign.  Pp.63.  Illust.  London:  Richard  Clay  &  Sons.  1921. 
The  authors  were  officers  of  the  African  Native  Medical  Corps,  a  body  raised  in  Uganda 
for  service  in  the  East  African  Campaign.  The  Corps  was  mainly  composed  of  boys  from 
the  Government  and  missionary  schools,  and  it  performed  valuable  services  in  connection 
with  the  medical  arrangements  in 'East  Africa.  Its  total  strength  was  1,500  rank  and  file, 
and  ten  British  officers  and  R.A.M.C.  ranks. 

ISHopital  Geniral  des  Sceurs  de  la  Charite  (Sceurs  Grises)  depuis  sa  fondation  jusqu'd  nos  jours  : 
tome  premier.    Pp.  664.    Montreal. 

This  work  has  been  a  labour  of  love.  It  is  an  historical  account  of  a  famous  institution,  the 
origins  of  which  are  almost  conterminous  with  the  beginnings  of  Montreal  itself,  as  it  was  founded 
only  a  few  years  after  the  building  of  the  Hotel-Dieu.  There  is  much  matter  of  historical  interest 
in  ths  volume,  which  covers  the  story  of  the  Hospital  from  its  foundation  to  the  year  1821. 
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IMPERIAL  UNITY  AND  A  PATRIOTIC  NOVEL. 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  in  February,  Mr.  A.  H.  Ashbolt,  the 
Agent-General  for  Tasmania,  deplored  the  lack  of  national  literature  interpreting  Aus- 
tralia to  England,  and  remarked  how  proud  the  "  native-born  Australian "  is  of  the 
history  and  achievements  of  the  Old  Country.  No  contemporary  novelist  has  taken 
Imperial  Unity  for  his  primary  theme.  "Alastair  Gordon,  R.N.,"  by  E.  M.  Tenison 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  ready  for  publication  in  September,  will  therefore  break  new 
ground.  It  covers  twenty  crucial  years  of  our  great  drama  of  Empire  (1898-1918). 
Alastair  Gordon  is  shown  afloat  and  ashore,  at  home  and  abroad — in  Scotland,  Malta, 
Queensland,  and  Tasmania  in  his  childhood ;  and  subsequently  in  H.M.S.  Britannia, 
training  ship  at  Dartmouth,  through  experiences  on  the  China  Station,  then  in  West 
Indian  waters,  in  the  Home  Fleet,  and  elsewhere,  being  prepared  and  fitted  for  the 
Great  War,  in  which  his  "  chum  "  from  Australia  also  plays  a  gallant  part.  The  book 
culminates  with  the  surrender  of  the  German  High  Sea  Fleet.  Founded  on  the  letters, 
conversations,  and  diaries  of  a  naval  officer,  the  novel  illustrates  in  some  four  hundred 
pages  of  print  many  aspects  of  contemporary  Imperial  history,  linking  the  Mother 
Country  with  the  Oversea  Dominions  and  showing  vital  issues  as  they  appeared  both 
before  and  during  the  tremendous  events  of  1914-18.  As  one  leading  London  publisher, 
however,  objects  to  it  as  "  too  Imperial "  and  another  declines  it  with  the  gratifying 
remark  that  the  real  hero  is  not  Alastair  Gordon  but  the  entire  British  Navy, 
"Alastair  Gordon,  R.N."  is  being  printed  for  subscribers  and  sold  at  cost  price.  The 
printers  are  Messrs.  Hazell,  Watson,  and  Viney  (Aylesbury),  who  employ  among  their 
compositors  a  number  of  disabled  soldiers.  The  best  edition  (quarter  buckram,  gilt) 
will  be  Is.  post  free ;  the  cheaper  edition  4s.  6d.  post  free  for  single  copies,  or  £2 
for  ten  copies,  or  £8  for  fifty  copies.  Among  the  first  subscribers  are  the  Earl  of 
Lytton,  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India ;  Lord  Tennyson,  first  Governor-General 
of  Federated  Australia ;  Lieut. -General  Sir  Edward  Hutton,  so  well  remembered  in 
Canada  and  Australia ;  Admiral  C.  G.  Dicken,  Flag-Captain  on  the  Australian  Station 
during  the  South  African  War,  subsequently  Commodore  at  Hong-Kong  ;  Captain  J.  W.  L. 
McClintock,  R.N.,  son  of  Admiral  Sir  Leopold  McClintock  of  Arctic  fame;  and  many 
others  both  in  and  outside  the  fighting  Services. 

Of  the  first  edition  of  3,000  copies,  a  third  are  already  bespoken. 

Orders   should   be   sent   (with   remittance)   direct   to    E.    M.    Tenison,    Yokes    Co 
near  Stitingbourne,  Kent,  England. 


THE  EMPIRE  AND  POSTAL  RATES. 

THE  Postmaster- General's  proposal  to  make  good  a  part  of  the  deficit  on  the  working 
of  his  Department  by  increasing  the  rates  on  printed  matter  sent  abroad  was  met  with 
energetic  and  authoritative  protest,  the  force  of  which  Mr.  Kellaway  happily  recognised. 
TTia  agreement  to  drop  the  idea  was  sound  statesmanship,  and  a  relief  to  all  concerned. 
Any  such  measure  must  have  made  bad  business  worse,  have  'restricted  the  great 
work  in  propaganda  being  done  by  many  patriotic  societies,  have  involved  serious  loss 
in  wages,  and  in  the  result  have  defeated  its  own  purpose  by  not  bringing  in  the 
revenue.  The  Imperial  point  of  view  was  taken  up  at  once  by  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute.  A  meeting  was  called  at  which  the  following  were  represented : 

The  Royal  Colonial  Institute; 
The  West  India  Committee ; 
The  British  Empire  League: 
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The  Victoria  League ; 

The  Overseas  Club  and  Patriotic  League; 

The  Surveyors'  Institution ; 

The  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  ; 

The  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  and  forwarded  to  the  Prime  Minister : 

"  As  representatives  of  the  institutions  above  mentioned,  we  beg  leave  to  express  our 
dismay  at  the  recent  proposals  of  the  Postmaster-General  in  respect  of  the  alteration 
of  postal  rates  announced  to  take  effect  from  June  13  next.  If  the  said  enhanced 
rates  come  into  operation  the  effect  cannot  but  prove  disastrous  to  the  work  we  are 
engaged  upon  in  promoting  the  unity  and  interests  of  the  Empire  by  the  exchange  of 
knowledge  within  the  United  Kingdom  and  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
various  Dominions  and  Crown  Colonies. 

"  The  proposed  extra  charges,  especially  as  regards  postage  Overseas,  would  make  it 
difficult,  and  in  some  cases  impossible,  for  us  to  continue  the  regular  distribution  of 
our  journals  and  literature,  by  which  means  alone  the  objects  of  our  several  societies 
can  be  fully  attained.  At  a  moment  when  the  power  of  propaganda  is  recognised,  we 
submit  that  it  is  not  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire  and  the  nation  that  any  measure 
should  be  adopted  which  might  restrict  useful  and  patriotic  operations. 

"We  respectfully  request  that  the  Prime  Minister  will  receive  a  deputation  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  above-mentioned  societies  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  in  detail  the 
grave  objections  entertained  by  them  to  the  proposals,  or,  in  the  alternative,  that  the 
proposals  be  suspended  until  full  opportunity  has  been  given  for  public  opinion  to 
find  expression." 


THE  EVELYN  DE  ROTHSCHILD  SCHOLARSHIP. 

MB.  L.  W.  HENRY,  Secretary  of  the  Evelyn  de  Rothschild  Scholarship  Committee, 
in  reply  to  a  request  for  information  regarding  the  object  of  the  Scholarship,  recently 
wrote  to  a  correspondent : 

"  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  the  Trust  Deed  itself,  of  which  section  2  is 
as  follows  : 

'  The  founder  hereby  declares  that  the  Scholarships  are  founded  in  memory 
of  his  brother,  the  said  Evelyn  Achille  de  Rothschild,  and  in  order  to  encourage 
among  the  boys  at  Harrow  School  a  due  appreciation  of  the  qualities  of  de- 
votion to  duty,  truthfulness,  unselfishness,  loyalty  and  consideration  for  others, 
and  are  intended  to  give  opportunities  to  boys,  who,  while  possessed  of  more 
than  average  intelligence,  are  distinguished  by  character  and  influence  for  good 
in  the  house  and  school,  rather  than  by  any  special  aptitude  for  competitive 
examinations.  The  Examiners  shall  therefore  be  instructed  to  attach  more 
importance  to  the  quality  of  a  boy's  intelligence  than  to  any  display  of  accumu- 
lated knowledge.  The  Founder  further  declares  that  the  method  of  award 
hereinafter  prescribed  has  been  devised  so  as  to  strengthen  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility amongst  the  elder  boys  by  making  them  personally  responsible  for 
the  final  selection  of  the  scholars,  and  so  as  to  stimulate  them  to  value  the 
qualities  aforesaid  and  to  recognise  whilst  still  at  school  the  meaning  of  the  duties 
which  they  will  be  called  upon  to  perform  in  after  life  as  citizens  of  the  British 
Empire.' 

"  There  is  a  qualifying  examination,  consisting  of  one  paper  on  subjects  of  current 
political  or  social  interest,  and  one  paper  on  a  subject  previously  selected  by  the 
competitor  himself.  The  names  of  the  candidates  who  succeed  in  qualifying  are  then 
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submitted  to  the  mouitors,  and  the  tribunal  of  monitors  then  makes  the  final  a \sanl 
by  voting,  the  tribunal  consisting  of  the  monitors  as  are  not  themselves  selected 
candidates,  and  each  member  of  the  tribunal  having  one  vote. 

"  The  Scholarship  is  awarded  each  year,  and  is  of  the  value  of  £600,  paid  in  instal- 
ments over  a  period  of  three  years,  and  is  tenable  at  any  university  or  educational 
institution,  or  in  the  Civil  Service-,  the  Diplomatic  Service,  the  Navy,  the  Army,  or 
during  any  period  of  study  preparatory  to  entering  on  a  profession." 


THE   AUSTRALIA   HOUSE  COMMITTEE  OF  HOSPITALITY. 

AUSTRALIA  House  aims  at  becoming  the  social  home  of  Australians  in  London.     The  recently 
set  up  Australia  House  Committee  of  Hospitality,  the  creation  of  Mr.  M.  L.  Shepherd,  Official 
Secretary,  and  Mr.  Percy  Hunter,  Director  of  Migration  and  Settlement,  at  once  secured  the 
cordial  support  of  men  prominently  associated  with  Australia,  and  is  being  steadily  developed. 
At  the  meeting  called  to  discuss  the  idea,  Lord  Novar,  ex-Governor-General  of  Australia,  wl 
presided,  referred  to  the  scheme  as  likely  to  result  in  useful  Imperial  work,  by  supplying 
deficiency  in  regard  to  social  intercourse.     Ex-Governors  of  the  Australian  States  and  othe 
warmly  supported  Lord  Xovar.      The  Committee  was    formally  established,    and  me 
periodically  at  Australia  House.     Its  members  are :    Sir  Howard   d'Egville,  Miss  Draytor 
Sir  Henry  Galway,  Earl  of  Harrowby,  Mr.  Percy  Hunter,  Mr.  A.  J.  M.  Sharpe,  Mr. 
Shepherd,  Mr.  G.  M.  Boughey,  Mr.  Evelyn  Wrench,  and  Mr.  H.  K.  Ellison  (secretary). 

It  is  hoped  that  many  of  the  Societies  and  Institutions  which  exist  for  the  promotion  of 
Imperial  objects  will  lend  their  aid.  London  Clubs,  too,  are  willing  to  help  by  means  ot 
offering  facilities  for  honorary  membership,  and  large  industrial  firms  have  co-operated 
their  promise  to  entertain  Australian  visitors  interested  in  their  activities.  Other  orga 
tions,  such  as  the  City  Companies  and  the  Inns  of  Court,  also  cordially  agree  to  do  what  tl 
can. 

In  addition  opportunity  will  be  afforded  to  Australian  visitors  to  see  at  close  qua 
some  of  the  world-famous  old  houses  of  the  Mother  Land.    Owners  of  great  estates  and  count 
mansions  are  generously  prepared  to  open  them  freely  to  properly  accredited  Overseas  visit 
The  new  scheme  for  hospitality  to  Australian  visitors  to  London  is  therefore  well  launche 
and  Australians  desiring  to  take  advantage  of  it  should  call  at  the  office  of  the  High  Coi 
missioner,  Australia  House,  Strand,  W.C. 


BRITONS  OVERSEAS   AND   THE  INCOME   TAX. 

THE   question  of  the    assessability  or    not   to   British    income   tax    of  British   sut 
resident   overseas    has    become    more   involved    of   recent   years   owing    to    the   variot 
amendments  of  the  old  statutes  and  also  to  the  number  of  cases  that  have  been 
to  the  courts. 

Up  to  the  financial  year  1909-10  a  resident  outside  the  United  Kingdom  had 
to  pay  tax  upon  his  actual  income  within  the  United  Kingdom  and  received  all  tl 
rebates  applicable  thereto,  even  though  his  income  from  abroad  might  be  of  con 
siderable  amount.  In  1909,  however,  the  law  was  drastically  altered,  and  all  resident 
abroad,  with  the  exception  of  a  limited  class  comprised  of  Crown  servants  or  missionarie 
had  to  pay  tax  at  the  highest  rate  in  force.  By  the  last  Finance  Act,  1920,  the  claims 
British  subjects  overseas  to  some  measure  of  relief  were  recognised,  and  they  have  no* 
been  put  upon  at  least  as  favourable  a  footing  as  those  resident  in  the  old  country. 

Residence, — Before  going  into  this  matter,  it  is  essential  to  decide  who  is  a 
resident "  under  the  law  and  practice  of   income   tax.      Generally  speaking,  temper 
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residence  abroad,  even  though  it  exceeds  six  months  in  any  one  financial  year,  is  not 
sufficient  to  entitle  a  person  to  the  additional  advantages  in  the  way  of  relief  from 
income  tax  enjoyed  by  statutory  non-residents.  Nor  indeed  is  a  soldier,  sailor,  or 
Crown  servant  necessarily  held  to  be  a  non-resident  even  though  he  remains  abroad 
for  the  whole  of  the  financial  year.  These  cases  are  governed  by  a  section  in  the 
Finance  Act,  1918,  which  holds  that  persons  assessed  for  offices  are  deemed  to  have 
exercised  them  at  the  head  office  of  the  department  under  which  they  are  held,  even 
though  the  duties  are  performed  elsewhere.  The  fact  of  possession  of  a  residence  in 
a  country  other  than  the  United  Kingdom  does  not  of  itself  entitle  a  person  to  claim 
as  a  non-resident.  Generally  to  claim  as  such,  a  person  must  satisfy  the  three  fol- 
io whig  facts  : — (1)  he  must  not  possess  a  residence  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  which 
he  spends  any  time  during  the  financial  year ;  (2)  he  must  be  abroad  at  least  six  months 
in  any  financial  year ;  (3)  his  general  residence  is  abroad.  Once  the  question  of  "  resi- 
dence "  is  settled  the  position  of  the  non-resident  taxpayer  becomes  more  or  less 
straightforward. 

British  Subjects. — In  view  of  a  concession  advised  by  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Income  Tax  and  granted  by  the  Finance  Act,  1920,  att  British  subjects  can  for  the 
financial  year  1920-21  and  in  future  claim  a  refund  of  tax  in  precisely  the  same  way 
as  if  they  were  resident  within  the  United  Kingdom,  but  assuming  that  any  income 
not  assessable  to  British  income  tax  has  suffered  tax  at  the  effective  rate.  These 
refunds  can  be  obtained  whatever  the  amount  of  total  income.  All  the  allowances 
specified  hereunder  should  be  claimed  : 

1.  Earned  Income    relief  of   10  per  cent,   on  amount  of  earned  income,   maximum 
relief  not  to  exceed  £200. 

2.  Personal  Allowance  £135,   or  Marriage  Allowance  £225. 

3.  Children   Allowance   £36   for   first   child   and   £27   for  subsequent   ones,   including 
adopted  children.      No   allowance,   however,   where  child's  personal  income  exceeds   £40 
per  annum. 

4.  Housekeeper  Allowance  £45  for  unmarried  man  having  charge  of  younger  brother 
or  sister,  and  widower  (or  widow)  having  relative  or  other  person  to  care  for  his  (or 
her)  children. 

5.  Dependent   Relative   Allowance   £25    for    any   incapacitated    by    ill-health   or   in- 
firmity and  maintained  by  taxpayer,  where  dependent's  other  income  does  not  exceed 

per  annum. 

6.  Life  Assurance  premiums. 

7.  Refund  in  case  of  interest  paid  to  bankers  or  stockbrokers. 

8.  Reduction  of  Schedule  A  assessment  on  property  where  repairs  are  greater  than 
lount  granted  in  arriving  at  net  assessment. 

9.  Wife's  earnings  abated  up  to  £45. 

10.  £225  allowance  at  one-half  full  tax  rate. 

The  whole  income  from  all  sources  has  to  be  declared  for  the  purpose  of  arriving 
the  rate  of  British  income  tax  appropriate  to  that  income,  but  not,  of  course,  for 

3  purpose  of  assessment  or  any  colonial  or  foreign  income.     Two  examples  will  make 

B  matter  clearer  : 

(1)  "A"  is  a  British  subject  resident  in  the  Colonies,  married,  no  children.     Earned 
icome   received   abroad   £300.      Investments   from   United   Kingdom   £50,    from   which 
115  income  tax  has  been  deducted. 

If  "  A  "  had  been  resident  in  United  Kingdom  he  would  have  had  to  pay  a  total 
icome  tax  of  £14  5s.        Only  £50  of  his  income,  however,  is  liable  to  United  Kingdom 
>  tax,  hence  he  can  recover  £12  19s.  3d. 

(2)  "  B  "  is  resident  in  a  Colony,  is  married,  and  has  three  children.     Income  is  as 
allows  : 
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£500  salary  received  abroad,  £100  value  of  property  owned  there,  £250  dividends 
from  United  Kingdom,  from  which  £75  has  been  deducted  for  income  tax.  Pays  Life 
Assurance  in  United  Kingdom  of  £28  fts.  8d.,  and  maintains  his  invalid  mother. 

If  "  B's  "  whole  income  was  liable  to  United  Kingdom  income  tax  he  would  have  paid 
tax  to  the  extent  of  £100.  As,  however,  only  £250  of  his  income  is  liable  to  United 
Kingdom  income  tax,  his  net  liability  is  £29  Ss.  3d.,  and  he  can  recover  £45  11*.  9d, 

Crown  Servants. — All  Crown  servants,  whether  serving  or  retired,  or  any  pensioned 
widows  of  the  same  or  missionaries  abroad  are  entitled  to  claim  the  same  exemption,  abate* 
ment  or  relief  to  which  they  would  be  entitled  if  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  enumer- 
ated above  in  the  case  of  "  British  subjects,"  but  for  three  years  back  instead  of  for 
the  financial  year  1920-21  only.  The  same  applies  to  persons  who  satisfy  the  Com- 
missioners of  Inland  Revenue  that  they  are  resident  abroad  for  the  sake  of  their  health 
and  who,  but  for  that,  would  be  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Super  Tax. — Super  tax  is  chargeable  where  the  income  of  a  non-resident  assessable 
to  income  tax  in  the  preceding  year  exceeds  £2,000  by  a  sliding  scale  of  rates  varying 
from  Is.  6d.  to  6s.  in  the  £.  None  of  the  deductions  enumerated  above  is  allowable 
in  computing  total  income  for  super  tax  purposes.  Income  received  from  colonial 
or  foreign  sources  need  not  be  brought  into  account.  An  assessment  is  made  even 
where  the  source  of  income  has  entirely  disappeared  in  the  year  of  assessment  if  it 
existed  in  the  preceding  year.  The  Inland  Revenue  sometimes,  however,  experience 
a  certain  difficulty  in  collecting  this  additional  tax  from  non-residents. 

British  Government  Securities  and  Foreign  and  Colonial  Dividends. — A  person  residing 
abroad,  not  necessarily  a  British  subject,  is  entitled  to  absolute  exemption  from  tax 
on  the  interest  on  dividends  of  certain  British  Government  securities  and  from  the 
interest  and  dividends  of  any  securities  of  a  foreign  State  or  British  Possession,  and 
from  dividends  or  other  annual  payments  of  any  foreign  or  colonial  company.  Any 
tax  that  has  been  deducted  or  paid  by  direct  assessment  can  be  recovered  within 
three  years  of  the  end  of  the  year  of  assessment  in  which  the  dividend  was  payable. 
The  first  class  comprises  all  the  5  per  cent.  War  Loans  and  Exchequer  Bonds,  6  per 
cent,  and  5f  per  cent.  Exchequer  Bonds  and  4  per  cent.  Funding  Loan  and  Victory 
Bonds,  but  not  the  3J  per  cent.  Conversion  Loan.  Among  the  latter  class  are  such 
securities  as  India  3  per  cent.,  Natal  4  per  cent.,  Canada  3  per  cent.,  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  De  Beers  Mines,  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  etc.  Claims  can  still 
be  preferred  even  though  the  securities  stand  in  the  names  of  trustees  resident  within 
the  United  Kingdom,  as  long  as  the  beneficial  owner  is  abroad.  This  point  is  important,  as 
the  Inland  Revenue  held  the  contrary  view  until  quite  recently  and  refused  to  countenance 
claims  by  beneficiaries.  A  case,  however,  taken  to  the  House  of  Lords  made  them  alter 
their  decision. 

Double.  Income  Tax. — As  a  result  of  the  activities  of  the  Association  formed  in  1915 
to  inquire  into  the  question  of  double  income  tax  within  the  Empire,  certain  con- 
cessions were  made  in  the  Finance  Act,  1916,  by  which  relief  was  allowed  in  respect 
of  any  British  income  tax  suffered  in  excess  of  3*.  6d.  in  the  £,  or  the  colonial  rate, 
whichever  was  the  lesser.  This  concession  applied  to  years  1916-17  to  1919-20.  In 
1919,  however,  the  Royal  Commission  on  Income  Tax  thoroughly  investigated  the 
matter,  and  as  a  result  the  law  has  now  been  put  upon  an  equitable,  though  ex- 
ceedingly complicated,  basis,  the  main  provisions  of  which  are  as  follows : 

If  any  income  has  been  subjected  to  two  taxes,  both  here  and  in  a  Dominion,  the 
whole  of  the  rate  of  Dominion  tax  upon  such  income  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
appropriate  rate  of  British  tax,  subject  to  a  maximum  allowance  of  one-half  the  rate 
of  British  tax.  To  calculate  the  rate  of  British  tax,  the  tax  paid  is  divided  by 
the  amount  of  "  taxable  income,"  taxable  income  being  the  total  income  from  all 
sources  less  the  allowances  specified  in  sections  1-5  and  9  above.  Where  super  tax 
is  paid,  the  rate  is  arrived  at  by  dividing  the  super  tax  payable  by  the  total  income 
from  all  sources,  and  is  then  added  to  the  income  tax  appropriate  rate. 
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An  example  will  make  this  more  clear.  "  X  "  is  a  married  man  with  three  children 
and  his  total  income  consists  of  £800  from  stocks  and  shares  in  a  Dominion.  His 
liability  to  British  tax  is  as  follows  : 

Total  income       .         .         .         .         .         .         .     £800 

Less  personal  allowance £315 

Taxable  income £486 

Tax  due  thereon £111  15«.  Od. 

Rate  of  tax,  approx 4s.  Id.  in  £. 

If  the  Dominion  rate  of  tax  on  this  income  did  not  exceed  2s.  %\d.  in  the  £  he 
would  receive  relief  from  British  tax  at  the  Dominion  rate  on  his  taxable  income. 
Should,  however,  the  Dominion  rate  exceed  2s.  3\d.,  then  the  relief  allowable  would  be 
2s.  3%d.  on  £485.  This  is,  of  course,  assuming  that  the  companies  from  which  the 
dividends  were  derived  had  received  no  rebate  in  respect  of  the  Dominion  tax.  Where 
any  such  rebate  has  been  obtained,  the  amount  of  relief  so  allowed  must  be  added  to 
the  British  income  in  arriving  at  the  total  income  and  also  brought  into  account  in 
determining  the  repayment. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years  the  Dominions  will 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  to  allow  the  further  measure  of  relief  suggested  by 
the  Royal  Commission,  so  that  in  the  result  the  taxpayer  will  only  have  one  tax  (the 
greater)  to  pay  in  respect  of  a  source  of  income  previously  subjected  to  two  income 
taxes. 

WILFRED  T.  FEY. 
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AT  the  meeting  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  May  4,  when  Sir  Rider  Haggard  presided,  Mr.  Robert 
Culver,  of  the  Dominions  Emigration  Society,  and  Colonel  Taylor,  representing  the  Salvation 
Army,  spoke  on  "  Migration  within  the  Empire  and  Opportunities  for  Settlement." 

Mr.  Culver,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  tour  in  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia, 
said  that  in  Canada  he  found  the  arrangements  made  for  receiving  emigrants  at  the  various 
ports  and  in  the  large  towns  in  the  interior  excellent,  and  spoke  well  for  the  Immigration 
Department.  Unemployment  in  Canada  was  considerable,  owing  to  the  general  conditions 
resulting  from  the  war,  among  which  one  of  the  most  serious  was  the  matter  of  exchange. 
But  he  regarded  it  as  a  passing  phase.  The  great  and  continued  need  by  the  country, 
as  for  all  the  countries  he  visited,  was  for  settlers  on  the  land,  and,  in  thie  connection, 
he  spoke  of  the  useful  work  being  done  by  the  Soldiers'  Settlement  Board.  In  New  Zealand 
there  was  no  pressing  unemployment  problem,  as  in  many  of  the  industries  men  were 
badly  wanted,  especially  in  the  building  trades.  He  referred  to  the  projects  for  adopting 
hydro-electric  schemes  and  the  establishment  of  woollen  mills.  In  regard  to  the  openings 
on  the  land,  these  were  largely  needed,  at  present,  for  the  returning  New  Zealand  soldier, 
but  opportunities  would  be  offered  to  British  ex-Service  men,  and  advances  from  the 
Government  Agricultural  Bank  would  be  made  in  suitable  cases.  One  of  the  things  which 
specially  struck  him  in  Australia  was  the  Hawkcsbury  Agricultural  College,  New  South  Wales, 
where  not  only  the  theory  of  agriculture  but  its  practice  was  taught  to  the  students.  He 
was  greatly  interested  to  meet  a  Whitechapel  man  there  who  from  a  poultry  seller  in 
Whitechapel  Road  had  become  the  College  expert  poultry  breeder,  at  a  good  salary.  Mr. 
Culver  visited  all  the  Australian  States  and  was  pleased  with  the  prospects  which  land 
settlement  offered  in  each  of  them,  giving  some  illustrations  of  the  success  which  was 
attending  the  labour?  of  many  who  had  gone  out  from  the  Old  Country  with  little  or  no 
previous  knowledge  of  agriculture.  Everywhere  he  noted  signs  of  industrial  progress,  and 
the  efforts  that  were  being  made  to  supply  manufactured  articles  to  meet  local  requirements 
and,  ultimately,  for  purposes  of  external  trade. 

Colonel  Taylor,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Salvation  Army  Emigration  Department,  who  came 
in  place  of  Commissioner  Lamb,  epoke  on  "  The  Salvation  Army  as  a  Social  Force  in  the 
Empire."  It  was  a  religious  organisation,  but  it  was  more  than  that.  It  sought  by  social 
as  well  as  religious  means  to  promote  union  among  all  the  nations  to  which  its  represen- 
tatives were  sent,  but  particulaily  among  those  of  the  British  Empire — that  indefinable 
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onion  which  was  »f  the  spirit,  and  which  constituted  the  main  principle  by  which  the 
Empire  was  kept  together.  He  said  that  the  Emigration  Department  of  the  Army  waa 
founded  seventeen  years  ago,  and  100,000  people  had  gone  out  to  the  Dominions  under  its 
auspices,  of  whom  less  than  half  of  one  per  cent,  were  failures.  He  attributed  this  largely 
to  the  spirit  of  help  inculcated  by  the  Army  which,  as  interpreted  by  General  Booth, 
meant  "  the  Benafit  of  the  Individual,  and  of  the  Country  from  which  he  came  and  the 
Country  to  which  h«  went."  Among  the  matters  to  which  his  Department  gave  special 
attention  was  the  establishment  of  hostels  Overseas  to  which  the  new  arrivals  could  go. 
In  Canada  they  had  a  chain  of  such  hostels,  but  in  Australia  the  organisation  was  not  so 
complete,  although  they  bad  opened  a  number  of  hostels  in  the  Commonwealth,  which 
they  called  "  People's  Palaces."  They  were  sending  out  a  number  of  widows  and  single 
women,  respecting  whom  he  had  recently  made  a  special  visit  to  South  Africa,  as  he  under* 
stood  there  were  openings  for  many  such  in  domestic  service  there.  He  found,  however, 
there  were  difficulties  arising  mainly  from  the  use  of  coloured  labour,  but  he  knew  that 
many  well-to-do  settlers  there  were  anxious  to  secure  suitable  domestic  helps  from  the 
Mother  Land. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Colonel   Meurling,  of  British  Columbia,  who,  in   dealing  with 
the  favourable  reports  of    settlers  on  the  land,  as  given   by  Mr.  Culver,  said  we  should  nc 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  were  failures  aa  well  as  successes  in  Canada  and  othc 
countries,   and,   in   his  opinion,   those  could   only   be  avoided   by   the   settler   without   meat 
being  prepared  to  work  hard  and  to  adapt  himself  to  his  surroundings,  or  by  the  man  wit 
means,   who   would   study   the   conditions   of   settlement   on    the    spot    and    be   ready    to    1 
guided   by   the   experience   of   those   among   whom   he   settled.     He   spoke   very   emphatical 
about  the  need  of  British  Columbia  for  settlers  from  the  Home  Country  if  that  great  ac 
promising  province  was  to   b«  kept  British.      Mr.  W.  J.   Napier,  of  Auckland,  New  Zealanc 
who   had    represented    the  Government   in    that   country   on    the  Soldiers'  Settlement   Boar 
criticised  some  of  Mr.  Culver's  remarks  as  to  the  high  prices  of  land  in  New  Zealand,  statii 
that  there  were  large  area*  of  good  land  open  for  settlement  at  12«.  6d.  per  acre,  and  tt 
British   ex-Service   men   would   be   assisted   to   settle   as   soon   as   the   opportunities   for  the 
migration  could   be  secured.     He  also   said  that  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in   the   v 
of   persons  with   means   going    from    this   country  to    the   Dominions  was    the    question 
exchange. 

The  Chairman,    in   concluding  the   discussion,   referred  to  the  serious   condition   of   thir 
prevailing    in    this   country,  and    emphasised    the    view,  which    he    had    held    and    advocat 
for   many   years   both   in   his   private  capacity   and  as   a  member  of  the   Royal   Commissic 
which  visited   the  Dominions  a  few  years  ago,    that    the  redistribution  of  population  in   tl 
Empire  wan  a  great  Imperial  necessity,  and  without  it,  should  our  present  industrial  troubU 
become  more  acute,  the  Home  people  would  be  in  danger  of  starvation.     He  noted,  however, 
with  some  alarm,  that  in  the  Dominions  a  far  larger   number  of  people  were  living  in 
big   towns   than   the   various   countries  could   safely   cany.     He   believed   that  efforts   shonl 
be   made   by  the  various  Governments  to   induce  people  in  our  cities  and   towns,  at  Home 
and   Overseas,  to  go  into  the  country.     In   regard  to   the  work  of  the  Salvation   Army, 
endorsed  every  word  that  Colonel  Taylor  had  said,  and  spoke  most  highly  of  its  social  we 
throughout  the  Dominion. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speakers  was  moved  by  Mr.   E.  T.  Scammell,  and  seconded 
Sir  W.  Grey- Wilson.     It  was  heartily  received,  as  was  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Rider  Haggai 
moved  by  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins. 


BRANCH  NOTES. 

MANCHESTER. 

Earl  Huston's  Empire  Day  address  to  the  members  of  the  Manchester  brand 
should  bo  read  in  conjunction  with  his  speech  at  the  luncheon  given  by  the  Institut 
to  himself  and  Viscount  Cfcelmsford  reported  in  UNITED  EMPIRE  for  June.  At  Man- 
chester Alderman  Sir  Charles  Behrens  presided.  Dealing  with  modern  problems,  Earl 
Buxton  said  that  the  Government  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell- Bannerman  took  a  con- 
siderable risk  when  it  granted  full  responsible  government  to  the  Transvaal  and 
the  Orange  Free  State  within  four  years  of  the  war,  but  everyone  would  now  admit 
that  the  action  was  justified.  What  was  perhaps  an  even  greater  step  was  taken 
when  the  four  self-governing  colonies  of  South  Africa  came  together  and  worked  out 
their  own  constitution  on  the  basis,  not  of  federation  but  of  union.  Earl  Buxton 
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continued :  "  What  would  have  been  the  position  in  South  Africa  when  the  war  came, 
if  the  Union  had  not  been  brought  into  existence,  if  each  of  the  four  provinces  had 
still  been  a  separate  colony  T  It  would  have  been  a  calamity.  Instead  of  an  isolated 
and  spasmodic  revolt,  quickly  suppressed,  it  is  almost  certain  that  there  would  have 
been  widespread  civil  war.  Thus  it  may  be  definitely  asserted  that  the  courage  of 
the  British  Government  who  granted  responsible  government  to  the  Transvaal  and 
the  Orange  Free  State  in  1906  and  1907,  and  the  foresight  of  the  South  African  statesman 
who  instituted  union  in  1909,  solidified  South  Africa  as  a  great  Dominion,  and  pre- 
served it  as  a  whole,  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  British  Commonwealth.  Neverthe- 
less, all  is  not  well  with  South  Africa ;  a  cloud  overhangs  the  Union.  A  large  section 
of  those  of  Dutch  descent  are  still  hostile  to  the  British  connection  and  preach 
separation  and  independence.  The  Orange  Free  State,  a  model  little  State  in  old  days, 
is  overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  independence ;  a  desire  that  is  reinforced  by  considerable 
sections  of  the  Dutch-speaking  element  in  the  Transvaal  and  in  the  Cape  Province. 
The  feeling  engendered  is  mainly  a  sentimental  feeling,  a  feeling  of  nationality ;  a 
feeling  accentuated  by  the  idea,  fostered  among  many  of  the  Dutch,  that  connection 
with  the  British  Empire  means  interference  by  the  Imperial  Government,  and  the 
sacrifice  to  Imperial  interest  of  the  interests  of  the  Union.  There  is  nowadays  no 
justification  for  such  an  idea.  But  in  this  world  there  are  always  plenty  of  people  who 
are  so  suspicious  that  they  smell  a  rat  where  there  isn't  even  the  minutest  mouse." 

General  Smuts  mot  the  formidable  position  which  developed,  by  a  national  appeal 
for  a  fusion  of  all  moderate  sections  of  opinion  against  what  he  believed  to  be  a 
growing  danger  to  the  country.  The  Labour  party  considered  that  it  was  not  feasible 
for  them  to  sink  their  identity,  and  therefore  held  aloof.  But  the  Unionist  party — 
the  British  party — who,  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Thomas  Smartt,  had,  throughout 
the  war,  behaved  most  loyally  to  General  Botha,  often  at  serious  disadvantage  to 
themselves,  now  made  a  final  act  of  self-sacrifice,  and  joined  the  South  African  party 
without  reserve  and  without  bargain.  Thus  was  formed  not  a  "Coalition — ominous  word  ! 
but  a  fusion.  Having  carried  through  the  fusion,  the  Prime  Minister  determined  to 
appeal  to  the  country  and  to  ask  for  its  support  against  racialism,  and  for  the  main 
tenance  of  the  British  connection.  The  upshot  of  the  elections  which  took  place  last 
February,  was  that  the  reformed  South  African  party  came  back  78  strong  out  of 
134  members,  the  Nationalists  numbering  45  and  Labour  10,  with  one  Independen 
thus  giving  General  Smuts  a  working  majority  of  about  22.  The  election  sho 
that  a  substantial  majority  (some  67  per  cent,  of  those  who  voted)  had  dec! 
against  separation. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  election  was  the  cordial  and  loyal  relations  which  ezis 
between  the  British  section  and  the  Dutch  section  of  the  South  African  party, 
the  fusion  of  the  two  parties  was  consummated  after  the  election  by  the  reconstruct] 
of  the  Cabinet.     When  General  Smuts  took  over  the  Cabinet,  after  the  death  of  Ge; 
Botha,  it  normally  consisted  of  seven  members  of  Dutch  and  three  of  British  descent 
it  now  consisted  of  five  Dutch   and  five   British.     The  general  election,   however, 
not    show    any    secession    from    the    Nationalist    party    to  the    Government    side. 
Nationalists  came   back  the  same  in  numbers  as   before,   45  instead  of  44,   and  thi 
polled   a  slightly  increased   number  of  votes.     The  gains   of  the  South   African 
were  indeed  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  Labour  party,  who,  so  far  as  the  questi 
of  separation  was  concerned,  were  at  one  with  the  South  African  party.     On  the  o 
hand,  before  the  election,  a  considerable  uneasiness  prevailed  on  the  Government  si 
lest   there   might   be   a   secession   from   the   South   African   party   to   the   Natio: 
especially  in  the  country  districts.     This,  however,  did  not  take  place,   and  not  o: 
was   there   nothing   in   the   nature   of   a  landslide,   but   the  loyal  Dutch  section 
firm  as  a  rock. 

"  The  election,"   concluded   Earl  Buxton,    "  has   cleared   the   air,   and   for  the   ne: 
four   or    five   years,    at    all   events,    the    country  ought  to  have  some  rest  from  tl 
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EFFICIENT  production  and  delivery  at  the  lowest  possible  cost, 
combined   with   equally   well-organised  facilities  for  marketing  the 
manufactures    upon    remunerative    terms,    are    known    by    every 
business  man  to  be  the  fundamental   problems  of  successful  enterprise. 


Not  so  generally  realised,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  seldom  does  the  successful 
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psychology. 
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the  able  producer  and  those  responsible 
for  his  salesmanship  organisation,  but 
also  on  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the 
psychology  of  the  prospective  pur- 
chaser and  of  the  human  medium 
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the  product. 

It  is  not  the  privilege  of  one  and  all 
to  be  skilled  in  the  analysis  of  the  human 
mind  so  necessary  to  success  in  influencing 
the  particular  class  of  the  community  it 
is  desired  to  reach.  "  The  presentation 
of  the  case,"  if  it  is  to  arrest  attention, 
carry  conviction  and  compel  action 
needs  qualifications  that  involve  tempera- 
ment, intuition,  knowledge,  keen 
observation,  assiduous  training  and  pro- 
longed practical  experience — all  enter 
into  the  peculiar  efficiency  of  the 
successful  Engineer  of  Publicity. 

Under  modern-day  competition,  it  is 
not  practicable  to  build  up  a  continuously 
progressive  business  or  appeal-campaign 


without  the  powerful  aid  of  well-directed 
Propaganda— the  all-embracing  synonym 
for  every  form  of  publicity  and  advertis- 
ing. Yet  propaganda  is  an  extremely 
complex  aspect  of  every  commercial  or 
social-political  problem,  and  its  success 
is  dependent  upon  one  factor  more  than 
any  other — the  psychology  to  which  we 
have  referred. 

No  propaganda  campaign  can  pro- 
duce a  full  measure  of  success,  upon  a 
large  scale,  by  the  employment  of  any 
one  of  the  multifarious  vehicles  which 
can  be  pressed  into  service  ;  nor  is  it 
wise  to  determine  upon  any  rigid  plan  as 
a  royal  road,  even  in  connection  with  a 
specialised  business  or  objective.  Tactics, 
however  original  and  successful  to-day, 
under  changing  conditions  (influencing 
the  minds  of  all),  may  utterly  fail  to  serve 
their  purpose  in  the  early  future. 

Every  objective  has  its  own  particular 
considerations  and  problems,  demanding 
mature  reflection.  The  building  upon 
solid  foundations  of  ever  -  expanding 
commercial  or  industrial  "  undertakings  " 
and  organised  educative  "movements," 
is  the  function  of  Business  Builders 
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from  those  interested  to  Crew  House, 
26  Great  Ormond  Street,  London, 
W.C.  1— Phones  :  Museum  1662  and 
3385. 
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disturbing  elements  of  active  politics  and  energetic  propaganda.  Moreover,  time  will  be 
given  for  the  bitter  feeling  which  has  been  engendered  of  late  to  subside,  and  the 
country  may  well  look  for  improved  relations  between  the  various  sections.  At  the 
same  time,  knowing  something  of  South  Africa,  I  would  not  be  rash  enough  to  venture 
to  prophesy  as  to  what  might  happen  even  within  a  short  time  in  that  volcanic 
country." 

MANCHESTER  MEMOBIAL  CEBEMONY. 

The  annual  ceremony  in  memory  of  British,  Colonial,  and  American  soldiers  who  lost 
their  lives  in  the  war  and  are  buried  at  Manchester  was  held  on  Sunday,  May  29,  1921, 
at  the  Southern  Cemetery.  Wreaths  of  laurel  and  miniature  national  colours  were  reverently 
put  upon  the  last  resting-places  of  the  soldiers,  previous  to  the  ceremony,  which  commenced 
at  3.30  P.M. 

The  Lord  Mayor  (Alderman  William  Kay)  presided ;  with  him  were  the  Lady  Mayoress, 
the  American  Consul  (Mr.  Ross  £.  Holaday),  Sir  Henry  Micro  (Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
Manchester  University),  Sir  Charles  Behrens,  Mr.  D.  £.  Anderson,  and  Mr.  Jas.  S.  McConeohy 
(representing  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute),  and  other  prominent  citizens.  Members  of  the  Man- 
chester (  ity  Council,  of  the  various  Colonial  and  American  Societies,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
Manchester  public  assembled  round  the  graves.  Detachments  of  the  Manchester  Regiment  and 
the  Royal  Army  Service  Corps,  and  nurses,  officers,  and  members  of  the  Red  Cross  Society 
assisted  in  the  proceedings. 

After  the  singing  of  an  appropriate  hymn,  the  Lord  Mayor  placed  a  wreath,  provided  by  the 
Corporation,  in  memory  of  the  American  soldiers,  on  a  pedestal  in  the  middle  of  the  American 
group  of  graves ;  then  the  American  Consul  proceeded  to  a  cenotaph  which  bore  the  words  "  Their 
names  shall  never  die,"  in  the  British  and  Colonial  soldiers'  plot,  and  put  upon  it  a  wreath  pre- 
sented by  the  American  Legion,  London  Post  No.  1.  The  Lord  Mayor  delivered  a  short  address, 
another  hymn,  "  For  all  the  Saints  who  from  their  labours  rest,"  was  sung,  and  Alderman  Sir 
Charles  Behrens,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  expressed  feelings  of  sincere 
gratitude  to  Overseas  comrades  who  had  so  unselfishly  given  up  their  lives  in  order  that  the  world 
might  be  the  richer  in  the  possession  of  the  freedom  which  the  British  Empire  had  so  long  enjoyed. 
He  hoped  those  left  behind  would  be  able  to  solve  all  present  difficulties  by  keeping  before  them 
the  ideals  for  which  the  Overseas  soldiers  had  died. 

BfilSTOL, 

Sir  Thomas  J.  Lennard  presided  on  May  30  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Bristol  branch  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

The  report  of  the  Council  stated  that  after  deducting  deaths  and  resignations  the  member 
of  the  Institute  was  1,213  on  December  31  last.  A  number  of  gifts  to  the  library  was  recor 
and  it  was  reported  that  the  free  use  of  the  salon  of  the  Institute  had  been  granted  during  the  year 
to  a  dozen  local  organisations.  The  newly  inaugurated  "  Companion  "  membership  of  the  branch 
had  proved  very  successful. 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  the  Chairman  said  they  had  entered  the  eighth  year  of 
the  work  of  the  Bristol  branch,  and  had  built  a  foundation  strong  enough  to  carry  the  edifice  of 
Empire  work  which  they  hoped  would  arise.  The  British  Empire  was  the  bulwark  of  the  world's 
freedom,  and  if  their  American  cousins  would  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  them  it  would  be 
a  guarantee  of  the  peace  and  progress  of  the  world.  In  the  nominations  for  the  Council  which 
the  meeting  would  be  asked  to  confirm,  they  would  notice  that  their  old  friend  Mr.  Sidnej 
Humphries  wished  to  retire  owing  to  increasing  duties,  and  Mr.  George  Riseley  took  his  plact 
as  Chairman  of  the  General  Purposes  Committee.  Sir  Thomas  said  he  would  like  to  voice  theii 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Humphries  for  seven  years'  faithful  and  efficient  Empire  work.  Only  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Humphries  was  resigning  withheld  him  from  placing  his  own  resignation  in  their  hands 
this  year,  and  he  trusted  they  would  not  think  his  interest  in  the  Institute  lessened  when  he  said 
that  he  must  press  it  next  year,  but  only  to  secure  a  younger  and  more  enthusiastic  Chairman  of 
Council.  The  meetings  held  had  been  very  successful,  and  the  programme  arranged  for  the  next 
season  equalled,  if  it  did  not  excel,  in  attraction,  the  previous  panel.  He  might  mention  that  the 
Earl  of  Meath  (the  founder  of  the  Empire  Day  movement)  had  kindly  consented  to  give  the 
opening  address  of  the  session. 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  report  referred  to  Resident  Fellowship.  Mr.  Palliser  Martin 
and  he  had  gone  to  London  as  a  deputation  with  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  their  subscription 
as  members  of  the  Bristol  branch  (and  Associates  of  London)  should  be  raised  from  one  guinea 
to  one  and  a  half  guineas.  It  was  decided  to  retain  the  subscription  at  one  guinea,  but  the  Council 
wanted  at  least  50  of  their  members  who  could  offer  this  service  to  become  Resident  Fellows  at 
£3  3*.  per  annum,  with  the  right  to  put  the  letters  F.R.C.I.  after  their  names,  instead  of  merely 
being  members  of  the  Bristol  branch.  A  number  had  already  responded  to  the  request. 
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WATERPROOF 
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(Guaranteed  for  three  years) 
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Military  Pattern,  with  belt,  etc.    -    9S/- 

SPECIFI CATION— Extra  wide  Collar,  ample  Skirt,  Storm 
Cuffs,  Saddle  Flap,  Leg  Straps.  Every  Seam  both  sewn  and 
taped.  Average  weight,  3  Ib. 

FOR  RIDING,  DRIVING,  SHOOTING,  WALKING 


W.  H.  GORE  &  CO. 

(OVERSEAS  BUYING  AGENCY) 
COLONIAL  AGENTS  AND  MERCHANTS 

64    HAYMARKET,    LONDON,    S.W.I 
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BRANCH  NOTES. 


Mr.  H.  E.  Chattock,  in  seconding  the  proposition,  Raid  he  could  endorse  all  Sir  Thomas  Lennard 
had  stated.  That  was  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  comfortable  clubs  in  the  West  of  England. 
They  were  sorry  indeed  to  hear  Sir  Thomas  tell  them  that  next  year  he  might  have  to  retire  as 
Chairman  of  the  Council,  and  he  ventured  to  hope  that  when  next  year  came  Sir  Thomas  would 
see  his  way  to  continue.  What  they  would  do  without  him  as  Chairman  he  did  not  know. 

The  Report  was  then  adopted,  and  the  printed  balance-sheet  was  approved. 

The  meeting  concluded  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 

The  prizes  in  the  Essay  competition  of  1920-21  were  awarded  on  May  31. 

Alderman  Ernest  H.  Cook,  D.Sc.,  J.P.,  who  presided,  regretted  that  generally  the  interest 
taken  in  the  competition  was  less  than  it  ought  to  be  in  the  great  city  of  Bristol.  There  were 
special  reasons  why  the  competition  should  be  taken  up  in  Bristol,  particularly  by  young  people, 
with  much  more  enthusiasm  than  at  present.  They  hoped  in  the  coming  year  that  they  might 
be  able  by  more  energetic  methods  to  increase  the  interest  taken  in  it  by  the  students  of  the 
city.  If  there  were  any  scholastic  people  in  the  city  who  thought  they  were  not  proceeding  on 
right  lines  in  their  essay  competition,  they  would  give  serious  consideration  to  opinions  if  sent 
in.  Every  year  they  tried  to  select  a  subject  of  importance,  and  as  far  as  they  could,  one  not 
definitely  treated  in  a  text-book.  Last  year  they  selected  the  subject  "  Compare  the  countries 
tropical  and  non-tropical,  portions  of  the  Empire,  as  fields  for  Emigration."  Some  of  the 
essays  were  better  than  some  they  had  had  in  previous  years.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  know 
that  students  in  Bristol  could  do  such  good  work.  The  competitors  were  under  18  years  of 
and  every  essay  prize-winner  and  certificate  winner  was  a  child  in  a  school  under  control  of  the  Brist 
education  authority.  The  first  two  prize-winners  were  children  of  the  elementary  schools  of 
city.  The  first  prize  was  won  by  a  girl. 

Dr.  L.  Freeman,  Director  of  Education,  said  that  on  Empire  Day,  in  all  the  schools  of 
city,  they  thought  of  their  brothers  and  sisters  in  various  places  of  the  world.     He  hoped  the 
numbers  entering  the  competition  would  be  considerably  increased  another  year. 

Mrs.  Freeman  distributed  the  prizes. 

BUENOS  Arsis. 

Enpirediy  was  celebrated  bv  the  Fellows  and  Associates  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  with 
immense  enthusiasm.  A  crowded  luncheon  meeting  was  held  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  by  the  Buenos 
Aires  Branch,  at  which  Mr.  Macleay,  the  British  Minister,  and  Mrs.  Macleay,  Dr.  Jos6  Luis 
Cantillo,  Intendente  of  the  City,  Sir  Woodbine  Parish,  Mr.  H.  C.  Thompson,  Mr.  Hilary  H. 
Long,  Lieut. -Col.  H.  W.  Kempster,  Mr.  W.  Warden,  and  others  were  present. 

Mr.  Macleay,  as  President  of  the  Branch,  explained  hi  a  brief  but  stirring  speech  what 
Empire  Day  stands  for.  The  toasts  of  "  The  President  of  the  Argentine  Republic "  and 
"  The  King  "  were  enthusiastically  honoured.  In  reply  to  the  toast  of  his  health,  proposed 
by  Mr.  Lang,  Dr.  Cantillo  said  the  ideals  of  the  British  people  had  been  taken  for  the  ideals 
of  the  Argentine  people.  Mr.  Warden  proposed  "  The  Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  all  its 
Branches,"  coupling  it  with  the  name  of  Lieut.-Col.  Kempster.  Both  took  the  opportunity 
of  appealing  for  contributions  to  the  New  Premises  Fund  of  the  Institute  in  London. 
Mr.  Warden  said  :  "  Those  of  you  who  take  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Empire  and  read- 
the  monthly  journal  UNITED  EMPIRE,  which  is  worth  the  annual  subscription,  will  have 
noticed  amounts  donated  from  month  to  month.  In  these  hard  times  many  of  us  may  not 
be  able  to  afford  to  subscribe  at  present.  To  those  I  would  suggest  that  they  can  donate 
a  new  member  by  proposing  him  and  thus  help  on  the  good  work  of  the  Institute." 

Branches  of  the  Institute  in   the  United  Kingdom. 

BIRMINGHAM  :  Hon.  Secy.,  E.  P.  Booth.  69/70  Exchange  Building*. 
•BRISTOL  :  S«cy.,  H.  A.  FrancU.  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  Whiteladie*  Road. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE  :   Hon.  Secy..  J.  D.  Fell.  Jesus  College.  Cambridge. 

•HAMPSHIRE  &  DORSET:  Hon.  Secy..  Dr.  W.  G.  Boul.  39  Christchurch  Road.  Bournemouth. 
•LEICESTERSHIRE  :  Hon.  Secyn  J.  S.  Ander.on.  Leicestershire  Club.  Leicester. 
•LIVERPOOL :  Secy..  Major  D.  Strachan.  Colonial  House,  Water  Street,  Liverpool 
•MANCHESTER  :  Hon.  Secy.,  J.  S.  McConechy,  44  Spring  Gardens.  Manchester. 

SHEFFIELD  :  Hon.  Secy..  Capl.  D.  C  Leng.  1 1  High  Street.  Sheffield. 
•SUSSEX  :  Secy.,  P.  Martindale.  Boyle  House,  6  Third  Avenue,  Hove. 

Branches  of  the  Institute  Oversea. 

BRITISH  GUIANA  :  Hon.  Secy..  J  B.  Cassels,  M.B  E.,  Georgetown. 

CANTERBURY.  NEW  ZEALAND  :  Hon.  Secy..  J.  H.  Rhodes,  Hereford  Street,  ChristchvfK. 
NEW  SOUTH   WALES  :  Hon.  Secy..  H.  C  Macfie,  1  4  Martin  Place.  Sydney. 
QUEENSLAND  :  Acting  Hon.  Secy.,  A.  B.  Brockway,  L.R.C.P.,  5 1  Wickham  Terrace,  Brisbane. 
VANCOUVER  ISLAND  :  Hon.  Secy.,  C.  T.  Cross.  Union  Club,  Victoria,  B.C 
MELBOURNE.  VICTORIA :  Hon.  Secy,  A.  H.  Barraclough.  327  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 
ARGENTINE  COMMITTEE :  Han  Secy..  W.  Warden,  519  Bartolome  Mitrs,  Buenos  Aires. 
'Institute  Premises  exist  at  these  Branches. 
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PAUL  WINN  &  CO.  Ltd. 

72  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C.3. 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

OF 

Produce,  Chemicals  and  Foodstuffs 

ESTABLISHED  1883. 

Bankers :   BARCLAYS  BANK,  LTD.,  170  FENCHURCH  ST.,  E.G. 

Correspondence  from  reliable  Shippers  invited ;    open 
to  make  advances  upon  their  Consignments. 

Cables:  "SNOWWHITE,  LONDON."        Codes:  A B C,  STH  EDITION  AND  PRIVATE. 


BEDFORD  COLLEGE  of  DANCING  and  PHYSICAL  CULTURE' 

The  Crescent  Studios,  4a  The  Crescent,  Bedford. 

Miss   MILDRED  BULT   receives  resident  and  non-resident  Students  to  train  for  the  profession. 
A  thorough  training  in  Technique,  in  all   branches  of  Dancing   and   in   Class  Teaching  given. 

The  College  course  includes  Drill,  Gymnastics,  Fencing,  and  Voice  Production. 
Resident  Students  are  received  into  the  Principal'spleasant  house  and  receive  every  care  and  attention. 

For  Prospectus  apply— MISS  BULT,  BEDFORD. 


STAMP  COLLECTORS 

I  make  a  speciality  of    RARE    BRITISH    COLONIAL    Stamps. 
SELECTIONS  WILLINGLY  SENT  ON  APPROVAL  against  London  references  or  Deposit. 

TAI    I    FTNJ       "CRAIGARD."   BLAKE    HALL   ROAD.   WANSTEAD. 
•    **•*-••  •iilT|»  LONDON.  E.  1 1.  ENGLAND. 

GOLD  MEDAL  PIANOS 

With  50  Years'  Reputation.  HOME  or  EXPORT. 

SPECIALLY  CONSTRUCTED  FOR  EXTREME   CLIMATES. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  TERMS. 

CRESSWELL,     BALL     &    CO.     LTD. 

CONCORD  HOUSE.  WANDSWORTH,  LONDON,  s.w.18 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIItE  is  mentioned. 
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OBITUARY. 

CHARLES  RICHARD  SWAYXK,  f'.M.G. 

MR.  CHARI.K-  I:IMI\I:I>  SWAVNF.  r.M.C..  who  had  IM-I-M  a  Fellow  of  the  In-titut< 
died  at  Torquay  on  JUMP  11,  iiftrr  a  lon^  illn»-;s.      Jioru  in  184:{.  th>>  -on  of  the  K<-v.  Charles 
Broderi<-k  Swaync  ot  Northampton,  hn  spent  some  years  at  sea,  and  in  1S72  went  to  Fiji, 
where  irs  later  he  entered  the  service  of  the  British  Government  as  1) 

missions  and  Stipendiary  Magistrate.     In  18M  Mr.  Swayne  went  to  the  Gilbert  and  Kllic 
Group  as  first  British  Resident,  and  served  there  for  two  years.     Returning  to  Fiji,  h<- 
Commissioner  for  the  Rewa  and  Naitisiri  districts,  acting  Commissioner  for  Native  AITair 
and  member  of  the  Legislative  Council.    He  retired  in  1 906.  and  in  1 908  acted  as  Comm  i 
for  Fiji  to  the  Franco-British  Exhibition  in  London. 


NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 

THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED: 

Resident  Fellows,  25  ;  Non-Resident  Fellows,  147  ;  Associates,^. 
RESIDENT  FELLOWS  : 

Sir  Wilfrid  Alley,  Sir  George  S.  Barnes,  K.C.B.,  K.C.S.I.,  O.  H.  Cantopher,  W.  J.  Canto  )>h<  r, 
F.  W.  Crookshank,  R.  Donald,  A.  B.  Drayton,  S.  H.  Gibbon,  Sir  R.  J.  Waldie  Griffith,  R.  Iff 
King,  J.  R.  Maloney,  Hon.  C.  Hope  Morky,  H.  Reed,  F.  Sanders.  I..  /,.  Sinclair,  M.  /:.  ,S«///, 
J.P.,  J.  H.  Stead,  Rear- Admiral  Sir  Harry  H.  Stikman,  K.B.E.,  G.  de  H.  Stone,  A. 
C.B.E.,  Colonel  C.  W.  Trotter,  C.B.,  G.  W.  C.  Webb,  W.  A.  Barlow  Wheel*. r.  F.R.GJS.,  II 
\\'ilcox,  H.  G.  Worsky. 

NON-RESIDENT  FELLOWS  : 

AUSTRALIA.— G.  H.  Abbott,  B.A.,  M.B.,  Ch.M.  (Sydney),  H.  C.  A  mutrong  (Sydney),' J.  T. 
Barrett  (Sydney),  T.  W.  Beare,  LL.B.  (Melbourne),  D.  Benjamin  (Sydney),   F.  M.  Bfacku 
(T arramurra),  A.  E.  Blair  (Sydney),  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Braddon,  K.B.E.  (Sydney),  J.  M.  Cattaghan 
iSyd-ney),   J.    Carpenter   (Sydney),    W.  R.  Carpenter  (Sydney),  C\    W.  Cox  (Sydney),  -V.   .V. 
Dangar  (Armidale,  N.S.W.),  C.  H.  Denison  (Sydney),  L.  A.  Denison  (Sydney)',  R.  E.  Den 
( Woottahra),  Commodore  J.  S.  Dumaresq,  C.B.,  C.  V.O.  (/>>//<.<  //),  R.  Felton  ( Waverlt  //.  A'.X.  H".), 
V.A.  Freetnan  Heels  (Sydney),  Sir    John  R.  Frettcli,  K.C.M.G.  (Sydney),    W.  '»'.  (?</ 
(Perth),  J.  N.  Grace  (Sydney),  H.  J.  Grant  (East  JMalr.rn).  H.  G.  A.  Hardimj.    /'./.' 
(Sydney),  W.  Hamilton  Hart  (Adelaide),  R.  Hill  (Sydney),  C.  L.  Jones  (Sydney),  /,'.  M'.  jK 
(Sydney),  J.  Lang  (Melbourne),  C.  Longford  (Camberwell,   Vic.),  C.  McKay  (Sydney),  1>.  J . 
Matheson  (Sydney),  F.  H.  Meyer  (Melbourne),  G.  Michaelis  (Sydney),  I.  Newstead  (M- 
Lieut.    E.    J.    T.    Moore   (Sydney),    A.    E.   Norden   (Sydney),   A.   A.    Ranlcii, 
II.    M<-]>.    Russell  (Brisbane),  G.   B.  Smith  (Sydney),    W.  J.  Spence  (Sydney),   F.   O.  Steel 
(Sydney),    E.    Stook    (Sydney),    Hon.    David    Sl»r>  >/.    M. !..<'.    (Sydney),    T.    A.    Str 
(Sydney),  H.  J.  Vale,  J.P.  (Strathfield,  N.S.W.).  A.   F.   Waters  (Sydney),  G.   Watt  (Syd, 
A.   J.    Way  (Sydney),   R.    Wetherett  (Rockhampton),   H.   S.    Wynne   (Sydney). 

CANADA.— Col.    U.    S.    Canilie    (Montreal),    Lu  <tt.-(.'<>l.   H.    F.    Meurling  (Vanv 
Rev.  Dr.  E.  L.  Pidyion  (Winnipeg). 

NEW  ZEALAND.— J.    Alexander   (Auckland),    T.  Atkinson  (Wtttington).   II.   H.   Barker 
(Gisbomf:).    H.   .1.   Beddoe  (Auckland),  A.    F.   Bennett   (Auckland),  J.    I 
H.   i'.    f'nrr   (Auckland),  G.  N.   Christian   (Auckland),   R.  J.  Eastwood   (Gisbon»  ;.    M. 
EllinyluiM   (Auckland).   H.  T.  Goldie  (Auckland),   W.  II .  Horton  (Auckland),  M.  C.   A". 
(Chrixtchurch),  John  P.  D.  Leahy,  C.B.E.,  M.B.,  M.S.  (Napier),  S.  H.  Leyland  (Ancklar 
J.  H.  Lnxford  (Auckland),  K.  Mackenzie  (Auckland),  Capt.  W.  E.  L.  Napier,  M.C.  (Ai 
land),  W.  Oates,  J.P.  (Tokomaru  Bay),  Yen.  Archdeacon  H.  Reeve  (Wanganui).   K.  H.    ; 
(Timaru),  C.  E.  N.  Smith  (Napier),  The  Right  Hon,  Sir  Robert  Stout,  K.C.M.G.  (Wellington), 
M.  H.  Strachan  (Napier),  T.  C.  Williamson  (Poverty  Bay),  J.  W.  Wiseman  (Auckland),  S. 
Wood  (Napier). 
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The  First 
and  Original 

DRY 

French  Sparkling  Muscatel 

GOLDEN 
GUINEA 

Golden  Guinea  is  the  Dry 
Sparkling  Wine  possessing  the 
real  flavour  of  the 
Muscat  Grape. 

Golden    Guinea 

is    the    produce   of 
the     choicest    vine- 
yards in   France, 
made     on      exactly 
similar  lines   as   the 
Finest      Vintage 
Champagnes,  and 
can  be  purchased 
at  a  far  less  cost. 

Golden 
Guinea 

is  an  ideal 
Sparkl  i  ng 
Wine  for 
Banquets, 
Dinners, 
Dances  and 
all  Social 
and  Public 
Functions. 


FROM  JILL 

WINE 
MERCHANTS 
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NEW  &  SECONDHAND 

at  bin  money-saving  prices 
— 25%  to  .50%  BELOW  usual 
prices.  Any  Camera  sent 
ON  FIVE  DAYS' APPRO. 

against  <ir]«>Mt  of  price,  as 
Sands  Hunter's  GUARAN- 
TEE your  complete  satis- 
faction. 

64 -PAGE  CATALOGUE  FREE 

CALL  or  write  for  Cata- 
logue-— gratis  and  post  free 
— before  buying,  exchang- 
ing or  selling  any  Camera. 
It  will  pay  you  to  do  so. 
THOUSANDS  OF  CAMERAS  ON  VIEW 
in  Sands  Hunter's  Show- 
rooms— open  to  view  daily. 
All  priced  in  plain  figim-s. 

SANDS  HUNTER'S 

SANDS  HUNTER  &  CO.  LTD.  (Est.1874) 

The  Amateur  Phntooraphers' 
_  .Su/.jily  Store*, 

37  Bedford  St.,  Strand,  W.C. 2 

Telephone  :  Regent  «40. 
Telegrams  :  "  Sansunter  London." 


A  PERMANENT  INCOME 
OF  £500  PER  ANNUM 

cAn  be  obtained  from  a  five-acre  Orange 
Farm  in  South  Africa  after  the  fifth  year. 
Few  investments  offer  such  excellent  results 
with  security  of  capital.  "I  he  outlay  involved 
is  only  £125  p. a.  for  five  years,  and  the 
following  are  a  few  brief  features  of  the 
scheme : 

1.  The  actual    results    obtained    by  the 
South   African   Prudential   Co.   show 
even  better  figures  than  above. 

2.  The  Directors  are  all  well-known  public 
men  in  South  Africa. 

3.  The  investor  is  the  actual  freeholder 
of  his  five-acre  farm. 

4.  There  is  an  unlimited  market  for  all 
the  oranges  grown. 

5.  All  management  work  can  be  under- 
taken for  a  small  percentage  of  profits. 

6.  The    scheme    is    available    for    both 
investors  and  intending  settlers. 

Full  particulars,  plans,  etc.,  from  Dept.  U.E. 

South   African   Prudential,    Limited, 

79  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  E.C.  4 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  it  mentioned. 
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NOTICKS  TO   I-'KU.OWS. 

SOUTH   AFRICA.     l.i-.iit.-i  ;,l.  ./.  />/,//,/.  J>  riurg,  O.F.8.),   //.    W.  0. 

/li,  t.  M.  Smith  (Durban),  H,  J.  Stepk  •  /*/«).«/•  \\  ',!•>.>,    M 

ton.    Trnns.). 

BERMUDA.     L.    II.   Harnttt,   .»/./;./-..  (Hamilton,.     BRITISH  GUIANA.-  If.    /;.    /;,/,/„„• 
(Miihni'-'ii,<i).    .1  .    HI  iini  r.«>n     i  Konnimrnk),     l'<  \  .     '!'.     M.      Win/-  •>*>).      BURMA.-- 

Cn/il.     !•'..     ./.     (  '.     A*lnnor>  .      !>.*.<>..     M  .<  .     M:  ti/ni/j").     l.i>  at.     X.      Booth-  BuSfeU    (Victoria 

I'nini).  ./.   <).    R,;,l  (Rangoon).    CEYLON.    //.  C.  Bibby  (Colombo),  <;.   II.   M>,n-.   //,/,/, 
(r,,/,,,,,/*,).     EGPYT.-  A.    N.    Mfrlo,,.    M.li.K.     (Cairo).     HONG-KONG.-',,/,/.     I.     McC. 
•••II.    H".    Fi,M-ll'*,k.     INDIA.     /'.   ./.    Anfaraon    .  /;./«;/.//ore),  Major    W.   1>.  <',.   Bnthn. 
h'.     R.    <iill>  .-/»/.     M..\.     (NiW//).    ('<>/'!.    ./.     //.    Mnrrh     (Bombay),     K.    8.      Mr<i,nran 
(rmtjnh).     11.     M.  '•  r    (Calcutta).        JAMAICA.—  It'.    .1.    L,,,f,,n 

»).     KENYA  COLONY.     ./.    It.    H.   Chater    :\.i,l,,,,uki).  •/.   A'.   Mathewn   (Kericko). 
MALAY   STATES.      M'.    /;.   .V.    F»J-  I//"-/').    K.  \\  .    F.  Ciliitnn   (l^h).   II.  //««/>•///-/«  (7j 
A'.  //.  Lninl  (//*-/»).   •/.    A/uVf/   (I'tmk).    .1.    M/  ///.«/•/   i  //-"/').    7'.    N'"A    (JpoA),    If.    A".    ir»///.  r 
///*//•).       NIGERIA.      M  .    <;.    Jl'inks    (!M<JUS),    H.    ./.    Hantler    (Calabar),    'i.     I.  nun. 

.  T.  <'.  II.  Milrhill  (L»(fo*),  G.  Paulin  (Lagos),  R.  P.  Cann  (Burntn).     NYASALAND.    - 
I.    l!,irr»H    (Lunbe).     RHODESIA.—  L.    E.    W.    Sevan.    M.lt.('.\'.S.    (N/i/j^w/-//),    J.    K. 
fi<ii/nl»n   (Snlixbiiri/),   <i.  (•'.   A"-  m/>.<ter  (Bulawayo).     STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS.—  .ft.  J'/- 
.!.     //.  '  .!///«.     •I'.Hnny).     TANGANYIKA    TERRITORY.—  Limt.    W.     It.    <• 
apt.     <'.     11.      !»///.//'-•       Mnl,>  lye).      UGANDA.—  J.    T.     Cliitlnnh-n     (Kni,i) 
'  .  y/if..-///w>   (Enletbe).     WEST  INDIES.—  ff.  f.  H'iV//y  (  .\Vr/.<).     ZANZIBAR.-X.  .V.  //. 
Tillmok.     ARABIA.     L.  li.  Urnftcn  timilh  (JeMah).     ARGENTINE.—  O.  Burbridge  (Bnenos 
M<>rt/<in  (Buenos  Aires),   R.  A.  Ninin,   D.S.O.,   U.8.C.,  ('.  X.  Tompeett  (Buenos 
Aires),   C.   II.    Willinms  (Buenos  Aires).     BRAZIL.—  G.  3/arr  (Rio  de  Janeiro).     CHINA.-  — 
Al/rr.l   Hn.,-1.,1.     GU  ATEM  ALA.—  H  .  V.  Low.     UNATTACHED  TO  ANY  COLONY.—  H.   It. 
<'„„,!>>„//.  .]/„„,,  //.  //.  .1.  iff  Laessoe,  D.S.O.,  M.C.,  F.  Le  Boutittier,  Major  L.  O.  Sandford. 

Amjtll  (  \'nn<-tnii;>r,   B.C.),  Miss  M.  I.   Foxlon  (Brisbane),  Mrs.   D'Aarcy  Gold- 
rick   \.M,  !>*>,<,,  /•:.    F.   Jackson   (Albury,   N.S.W),   Mrs.   J.    F.   Strachan    (Napier, 

X.Z.).    Mrs.   L.   O.    II.    Tri,,p  (Wellington),  Mrs.   A.   Tioeedie. 

BOURNEMOUTH   BRANCH.—  Mrs.    R.    A«hton-Kyrke,    Lady    Brooking,    Mrs.     J' 


BRISTOL  BRANCH.—  Rev.  C.  Feneley,  WilKam  Hamilton,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Unrri*.  C.  A.  I  . 
H<>  KM,  Miss  M.  L.  Jftnies,  Alfred  Langabeer,  Samuel  Reynolds,  0.  Austin  Wnll. 

SUSSEX  BRANCH.-  .!//•>•.  /..  M.  Pierce,  M".  //.  ScAl*Orfe,  /;.  A.  William*.  Mr*.  M. 
Williams. 


OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret : 

<  >luf  Aistrup,  Alderman  Jas.  Willcox  AJsop,  J.P.,  J.  B.  Bif  hop,  A.  G.  Campion,  J.  T. 

A.  J.  Costin,  Alfred  <  'ivwdson,  Jr.,  R.  F.  Harpm -('n-\v(-,  Charles  Wentworth  i'nmming,  15.  K. 

J)»>niiftt.  J)anid  Downes,  George  Greig,  David  T.  Harris,  John  Hughes,  T.  P.  Kennan,  Capt. 

W.  P.  Loddcr.  <  .  W.  Matthe\vs,  R.  W.  Middleton,  Tliomas  A.  O'Fam-11.  Sir   Bernard  Oppeai 

hcim.T,  Hart..  Hciny  Parker,  Arthur  E.  Pearce,  W.  Sandover,  W.  H.  \V.  Strachan,  C..M.(i., 

M.R.C.S.,  A.  W.  Wall,  E.  B.  Williams. 


- 


APPOINTMENT  OF    HONORARY   CORRESPONDING   SECRETARIES. 

Mr.  A.  S.  MKKTOX,  M.U.K..  CStiro;    Mr.  G.  H.  BEAK,  Lisbon;  Mr.  XORMSN  1!.  KI-IIKK. 
Thetford  Miiu-s.  Canada  ;   Mr.  A.  F.  (JKIMHI.K.  Ocean  Island. 


DONATIONS  TO  THE  NEW  PREMISES  FUND. 

The  following  extract  from  the  speech  of  the  Chairman  of  Council,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden, 
is  printed  separately  as  a  heading  to  the  list  of  those  who  have  promised  to  subscribe  annually 


Advertisements. 
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WAY  &  CO.  LTD. 

COLONIAL    AGENTS    &    EQUIPMENT. 


11    HAYMARKET, 
LONDON,      S.W.  1 


(Three   doors    above 
heatre) 


SHOWROOM 


COMPLETE    CAMP    EQUIPMENTS.       Deferred  Payments  arranged  when  required. 
PROVISIONS,    suitable   for  Tropic*.   OF    ANY    BRAND,  at    Manufacturer*'   Be«t  Export   Prices 

SUGGESTED  LISTS  AND  QUOTATIONS  ON  APPLICATION. 


•niiiiiiHiiiiiii 


BY     APPOINTMENT  TO    HIS    MAJESTY   THE    KING, 

HIS    LATE    MAJESTY    KING    EDWARD, 
AND     HER      LATE      MAJESTY     QUEEN     VICTORIA. 


J.  RUSSELL 

&    SONS, 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 
73  Baker  Street 

W.f. 


OFFICIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 

TO  THE 

Royal  Colonial  Institute. 


20 


DISCOUNT 

TO 

Fellows  &  Associates. 


Telephone  :  May  fair  24  O  2. 


IIIIWWIUWMIIIIIIIIIIlllllllllllllllllllilllllllW 

It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 
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NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 


tn  the  Fund  until  it  is  completed  ;   and  tin-  Council   hope  that   it  may  lead  many  others 
do  the  same,   thus  ensuin  :   annual  addition   to  the  general  list  of  subscriptions  : 

"I  would  like  here  to  express  t-o  all  Fellows  the  hope  that,  though  they  have  given 
on.'  donation,  they  should  not  In-  content  with  that  Init  give,  annually  such  sums  as 
t  hey  can  afford  until  the  aim  has  been  accomplished.  In  that  way  only  can  we  get  ahead 
and  establish  a  growing  fund." 

The  undermentioned  have  agreed   to  this   suggestion   and  have    promised   an  annual 
subscription  : 

£     «.    d. 


Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,   Kr.M.i;. 

Sir  -James '.Mills.    K.C..M.U. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Weston  Jam-.  <'..M.(i 

Sir  Charles  McLeod 

Sir  George  McLaren  Brown,  K.H.K. 

Sir  Frederick  Dutton 

Allan  Campbell,  Esq. 

Ernest   K.   Wood,   Ksq.    . 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

III 

10 


.Mr.  EDWARD  SALMON  •writes  :  Sir  Godfrey  Lagdqn's  appeal  to  Fellows  to  give  annually 
to  the  New  Premises  Fund,  and  the  fine  example  he  and  others  have  set,  en- 
courages me  to  suggest  that  there  must  be  hundreds  who,  while  they  cannot  commit 
themselves  to  £10  per  annum,  would  willingly  agree  to  contribute  a  modest  sum  per 
annum  until  the  necessary  total  has  been  raised.  In  the  hope  that  others  may  do 
likewise,  I  gladly  put  my  name  down  as  an  annual  subscriber  of  £2,  realising  as  I 
do  what  the  success  of  the  scheme  means,  not  only  to  ns  as  Fellows  who  will  enjoy 
all  that  the  enlarged  home  and  extended  programme  implies,  but  to  the  cause  of 
United  Empire,  for  which  the  Institute  stands.  . 


TWENTY-FOURTH  LIST. 


Previously  announced 

c.  A.  Dimmock,  Esq. 

E.  J.  Macquarrie,  Esq.,  B.A. 

David  Abbott,  Plsq.  . 

Thomas  Wood,  Esq. 

Benjamin  Travors,  Esq. 

T.  Taylor,  Esq. 
R.  Bradley,  Esq. 
Captain  \i.  V.  Morris  U.K. 
U.K.  Sir  Laurence  N.  Guiilemard, 
K.C.B. 


£ 

45,928 
1 
3 
2 
1 

10 
1 
5 
1 


W.  S.  D.  Tudhope,  Esq. 
Charles  H.  Leake,  Esq. 
H.  E.  Cook,  Esq. 
Walter  Dare  Scot 
A.  E.  Freeman,  Esq. 
W.  S.  Cookson,  Esq. 
H.  B.  McKerrow,  V.^[. 
Annual  subscribers    . 


£    s.  d 
220 

1  1  0 
1  11  6 
600 

0  10     6 

1  1     0 
1   11     6 

30    0    0 


400 


£46,001     2     7 


ARRANGEMENT   WITH   THE   BRITISH   EMPIRE  CLUB. 

An  arrangement  has  been  made,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council,  between  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  the  British  Empire  Club.  12  St.  James's  Square,  S.W., 
l>y  which  any  Non-Resident  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  bearing  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute,  will  be  put  up  at  once  as  a  Temporary  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Club  under  Rule  IX.  Under  this  rule  Temporary  Honorary  Members 
enjoy  all  tin-  privileges,  :uid  are  hound  by  all  the  llules  and  Bye-I^nvs  of  the  Club, 
for  a  term  of  one  month  from  the  date  of  their  introduction,  without  the  payment 
of  any  subscription.  At  the  termination  of  the  month  a  Temporary  Honorary  .Member 
•A-ith  the  consent  of  the  Committee,  continue  his  meml>ership  for  an  additional 
period,  not  exceeding  five  calendar  months,  by  the  payment  of  a  subscription  of  one 
guinea  per  month. 

PHOTOGRAPHS   OF  FELLOWS   AND  ASSOCIATES. 

A  special  feature  is  made  by  the  Institute  of  the  collection  of  photographs  of  the 
Fellows  and  Associates,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  pay  an  early  visit  to  the  Studio 
of  the  official  photographers,  Messrs.  J.  Russell  and  Sons,  73  Baker  Street,  W.  1,  who 
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NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  LONDON 

Immediately  facing  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

ONE    OF    LONDON'S    LEADING    HOTELS. 

In  unrivalled  situation  midway  between  Trafalgar  Square  and  the 
Thames  Embankment.  Within  easy  reach  of  all  places  of  interest,  in- 
cluding the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Government  Offices,  Law  Courts, 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  Hyde  Park.  Near  Principal  Railway  Termini 
and  chief  Continental  Routes.  Convenient  for  the  theatres  and  all 
entertainments,  and  the  fashionable  shopping  centres. 

Restaurant  open  to  Non-residents.  Orchestra  plays  daily. 

Re-organised  service  and  cuisine. 

EDWARD  VII  ROOMS,  with  private  entrance,  comprising  a  sumptuous 
banqueting  hall,  reception  rooms,  etc.  Special  facilities  for  public 
and  private  dinners,  meetings,  dances,  wedding  receptions,  etc. 

Telegrams  :  Victoriola,  London.  FRANCIS    TOWLE, 

Telephone  :  426  Gerrard.  Managing  Director 
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Portable  Camp  Furniture.        Tents.       Airtight  Boxes  and  Trunks.        Mosquito  Nets.        Sun  Helmets. 
ECONOMICAL,    TROPICAL.    EQUIPMENT. 

EVERITT,  PENN  &  CO.  LTD.,  16  Panton  St.,  Haymarket,  London,  S.W.I 

Complete  Outfit  and  Kit  for  Colonial  Officers,  Hunters,  Residents,  Travellers. 

24[l/2\  CHICHESTER. 


Thank  you  for  your  unfailing 
courtesy,  and  for  all  the  trouble  you 
have  taken,"— R.L.B. 


BAGGAGE 

Packed.       Shipped.      Insured. 
ESTIMATES   FOR   OUTFIT. 


23/8/20          GLOUCESTER 

"Am  satisfied,  and  will  recommend 
you  to  friends  for  outfit.  Will  give  you 
my  order  next  tour."— R.C.S.  (Major). 


Mosquito  Boots.  Filters.  Chopboxes.  Stores.  Lamps.  Tropical   Clothing. 


.  MONTAGUE  &  CO.  (ci^ETow?f  DiiB)  Shipping  &  Passenger  Agents 


PASSAGES  BOOKED  WITH  UNION-CASTLE,  ROYAL  MAIL  S.  P.  Co., 
and  PRINCIPAL  OCEAN  LINES— WITHOUT  FEE 

By    R.    H.    C.   MONTAGUE,    F.R.C.I.    141   Burnt   Ash   Hill,   Lee,  London,  S.E.  12 
•      or  c/o  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. 

Capetown  Address— R.   MONTAGUE,  c/o  Dichmont   &    Dichmont,  Mansion    House    Chambers,  Adderley  Street 


SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  "Oakfield/'HaslemereRd.,  Crouch  Hill,  N.8 

EXTREMELY  HEALTHY  SITUATION   IN  THE   OUTSKIRTS  OF  LONDON. 

PREPARATION      FOR    PUBLIC   SCHOOLS   AND    FOR    EXAMINATIONS. 
Headmaster — W.  T.  A.  Emtage,  M.A.,  Oxford,  late  Director  of  Education  in  Mauritius. 
SPECIAL,   ARRANGEMENTS    for   pupils   from   Overseas    during   Vacations. 

Prospectus  and  particulars  on  application.  


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 
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an.     j,  .  :     i-"|.y    t<>    each    sitter    ill    addition     to    one    to     !,«•    placed     in     tilt-     Ili>titlltf> 

collection  and  .il lo\\ \>.  dtscoMii t   of  t \venty  per  crnt .  on  all  orders  for  further  copies.     Over 
hundred    Fellows  and   Associates  have  recently   visited   tl.> 


BADGE  FOR  FELLOWS  AND   ASSOCIATES. 

A  Badge  of  Fellowship  and  Associateship  is  available  for  those  who  may  desire  to 
show  their  eonnrrtion  with  the  work  in  which  the  Institute  is  engaged.  The  Badge 
consists  of  a  miniature  jewel,  rejin-.-ntine  the  crest  of  the  Institute,  in  ^ilt  and 
I.  and  will  bo  supplied  to  Fellows  and  Associates,  with  ring  for  attaching  to  the 
watrh-<-hain.  at  a  cost  of  4>'.  M.  each;  or  Fellow's  Badge  only  with  solitaire  fitting 
for  the  button-hole,  at  a  cost  of  5*.  each,  postage  6rf.  extra,  upon  application  being 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute.  The  Badges  can  also  be  supplied  in  9  ct.  gold 
and  enamel  to  ord. 

"UNITED   EMPIRE  "—JOURNAL  OF  THEj  INSTITUTE. 

lor  binding  the  monthly  issues  for  1920,  and  previo  can  be  obtainc 

on  application  at  the  Institute,  price  2s.  each,  postage  extra. 


ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  OF  FELLOWS   AND/ASSOCIATES. 
ARRIVALS. 


Argentine.  —  Francis  F.  Bennett,  G.  R.  Gibbs,  H.  H  Htpioett,  A.  Murray  Ihnlton. 
li.   E.  Humphries,  C.  H.  LydaU,  H.  Geo.  Roberts,  C.  J.   Robertson,  M.  B.   Vickers,  P.  R. 
\\'nl.--fi.     Australia.—  Wtn.  Brooks,  M.L.C.,  Dr.  D.  R.  Edu-n,  frxuu,   /'.  r.  Prickelt, 

M.  J.  McW.  Robinson,  Sir  Joseph  H.  Symon,  K.C.M.G.,  F.  G.  Wilson.     BTtutt.—Mak»lm 
dunjMl,  Pfrr,/  W.  Crewe,  A.  L.  GiUam.     British  West  Indies.—/?.  H".  .-1  /</'/'  A'A  ,SY, 
Rees-Davies,    W.   E.  Jackson.     Canada.  —  M.   McLavghltn.   C.  S.   Scott.      Ceylon.  —  P.   M. 
.   Dr.  P.   E.  Ptfrift.     China.—  W.  J.   Crawford,    D.   Templeton.     Egypt.—  P.    Martin, 
<•„!>!.   A.    E.    U'tbber.     Fiji.—  .4.  E.   N.   Howard,   Hon.   Henry  Marks.  C.Ii.E.     India.—  Jr. 
.Iri-ltfKiM.  M'li'T  r.  M.  /;•///.  .1.  M.  Berkeky,  dipt.  J.  L.  K.  d,rkb-irn,  Sir  A.  D.  Pickfnrd, 
Japan.  —  .7.   Innf*   Mitchell.     Kenya   Colony.  J.   1. 

t.    }Yil,,,nt    Enr<l\>  >i.   H.   G.   Gabriel,  S.  H.  La    Fontaine,  R.  S.    Wilkinson.     Malay 
States.-  7\    .1.  1.   P.    Danieh,   H.    Dexter,   H".  //'/</-<„.   ,/.  M.  Jamieton, 

•</.  L.  .1.  I'.ntltr  Madden,  R.  C.  A.  Rust.  Malta.—  Sir  GeniM  Hricklaml.  <;.  <  .M.f;. 
Mauritius.  -t'ni>t.  H.  U.  Hitchcock,  G.  Lincoln.  Mesopotamia.  —  E.  Laynvm.  New  Zealand.  — 
'  .  /.'.  Chapman,  Sir  H'/«.  /toll-Jones,  K.C.M.G.,  W.  Corey  Hill.  H.  A.  MH.™  -/.  Jit.  Hon. 
\\  .  F.  Mfi.«.">>/.  S'lrrj.-frenrrn!  N.  fjkerman,  Leonard  O.  H.  Tripp.  Nyasaland.  —  W.  S.  Phillips. 
Rhodesia.  —  ./.  L.  Brucet  M.  A.  Caton,  C.  A.  Dimmock,  Norman  F.  Pepper,  T.  W.  Savor 
South  Africa.-  '  -n,  David  Amos,  Hon.  Joseph  Baynes.  C.M.G.,  Richard  < 

1>.    \V.    (ir.ntlxitcl,.    A.    -I.    Hnmby,    W.    Macdonald,    W.   Millar,    Yen.   Archdenr.,,,    /;.    E. 

nylon.  Arthur  H.  l\>i<l.  I'.  Richardson,  Herbert  H.  Smith.  ./.  ft  units,  Major  L.  H 
\\'>Uxr.     Spain.^AV//</r  A".  Miln>.     Straits  Settlements.  —  h.<t.  /,<a/<>.     Tanganyika  Tei 
lory.  —  J«i  /;.  \\'nll.-i.     Uruguay.  —  .4.  Lear.     West  Africa.  —  H.  E. 

A.   I'mni  inijhu:  '.    l.i>  nf.-C'uL  J.   W.  CrnJuun.   //.   //.   Clement  Harris^ 

l.-iin.  ./<,/,,(  Mn.nr  //.  .  |.  /•'.  J'»pf,  H.  S.  Rosenthnl,  <:.  E.  Sharp. 

DEPABTTTRES. 

Australia,     ('tt/,1.  I.  J.   Duncan.  Hon.  A.  Sanderson.     Belgian  Congo.  —  T.  H.  Most 
British  Guiana.  --Erulk:  <i.   H»«'  .   Thomas  ./.   Roy.     Canada.  —  J.  Rutherford,  J.  P.    \\'<i 
Ceylon.  —  J.    1'.    P.    /•'<//./-.     Cyprus.     M>fim><l   Hnlid.  Ghujn/i  Hoary.     Grenada.  —  His 
rhii;  <>  It.   \\'nh:,n.     Japan.     E.  H.  Fisher.  Kenya  Colony.—  4  'apt.    /'.    I'.   ]\'n 

Malay  States.     ./.  \V.  /,<»<-.     Mauritius.—  J.  S.  Morrison.     Rhodesia.—  IF.  L.  Cook.    South 
Africa.  —  M*//f////x  (  'lurk.  <  '<ij,i.  ./.  '.'.  /v/////-.y,.  //.  ,/.  Rowbotham.    Tanganyika  Territory.  —  Jas.l. 

Uganda.—  .1.  /).  F.  Thompson.      West  Africa,—  K.  B.  Allan.  M.B.,  K.  G.  G. 
R.  I..  R'l'lfor,!.  M'.  Steuxirt,  H".  X.  T<uU«>i»-.     Zanzibar.—  .4.  //.  Spurrier,  C.M.G.,  L.R.<  '.P. 


Printed  by  Sfrotiiswoodt,  Ballantynt  *  Co.  Ltd..  Colchester.  London  and  Eton. 
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The  Blue  Funnel  Line 


y- 


WZ^ilgg* 


FIRST    CLASS    PASSENGERS    ONLY 


South  Africa  &   Australia 


CAPETOWN—  Mitchell  Cotts  &  Co.        DURBAN—  Wm.  Cotts  &  Co. 
JOHANNESBURG—  Cotts  &  Co. 

ADELAIDE—  Geo.  Wills  &  Co.  Ltd.      MELBOURNE—  John  Sanderson  &  Co. 

SYDNEY—  Gilchrist,  Watt,  &  Sanderson,  Ltd. 

BRISBANE—  Wills,  Gilchrist,  &  Sanderson,  Ltd. 
GLASGOW—  Aitken  Lilburn  &  Co.,  80  Buchanan  Street. 
LONDON—  Geo.  Wills  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  101  Leadenhall  Street,  E.G. 


The   Far   East 


ESZAID  }  Wm-  stapledon  &  Sons-  COLOMBO-Delmege- 


PORT 

SUEZ 

PENANG       \  ,„.  TV,       ,  , ,  „  r  HONGKONG  }  Butterfield 

SINGAPORE  }  W"  Mansfield  &  Co-  Ltd«  SHANGHAI 

BATAVIA— Madame,  Watson  &  Co.  KOBE 

MANILA— Smith,  Bell  &  Co.  YOKOHAMA  J     Swire. 
LONDON— John  Swire  &  Sons,  Ltd..  8  Billiter  Square.  E.G. 3 


MANAGERS  : 

ALFRED    HOLT    &    CO. 

INDIA  BUILDINGS       -       -      LIVERPOOL 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMP1HE  is  mentioned. 


ROYAL   COLONIAL    INSTITUTE, 

NORTHUMBERLAND    AVENUE, 

LONDON,  W.G.2 


CERTIFICATE  OF  CANDIDATE    FOR    ELECTION. 
RESIDENT  OR  NON-RESIDENT  FELLOW. 


I,  being  a   British  Subject,   am  desirous  of   being   admitted  into   the   ROYAL   COLONIAL 
INSTITUTE  as  a low. 


Name  in   Full 

Title  or  Profession 
Full  Postal  Address 


(Signed!) 


We,  the  undersigned,  recommend 
election  as  a  ... 


Fellow. 


as   eligible 


this 


day  of. 


..F.R.C.I.       From  personal  knowl 


.F.R.C.I. 


Proposed _.. 


Elected- 


19- 


For  particulars  of  fees  see  page  x. 
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JULY'S  record  sunshine,  which  must  have  convinced  the  most 
incorrigible  optimist  that  it  is  possible  to  have  too  much  of  a  good 
thing,  has  reflected  itself  in  some  degree  in  the  world's 

affairs-      For    this    tnanks    are    largely    due    to    tne 
the  Tunnel     Imperial  Conference  whose  proceedings  are  dealt  with 
by  Mr.  Saxon  Mills.     With  characteristic  sureness  of 
simile,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  the  other  night  that  he  could  see  "  the 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel."    Apart  from  the  fighting  between 
the  Greeks  and  the  Kemalists,  in  which  the  Greeks  appear  to  have 
scored  heavily,  and  the  fact  that  the  Upper  Silesia  problem  is  still 
unsettled,  the  moves  of  the  month  have  all  been  conciliatory.     The 
Bolshevists,  confronted  with  the  grim  reality  of  famine  in  Eussia, 
have   shown   a  new  disposition   to   meet  Poland  with   a   view  to 
amicable  developments  ;  General  Hertzog  has  rebuked  the  extremists 
in  his  own  party  in  the  South  African  Parliament ;   and  Labour 
at   home   is   at   last   recognising   the  hard  facts  of   the  economic 
situation,  as  the  settlement  in  the  engineering  trade  shows.     The 
events  of  the  month,  however,  which  have  inspired  hope  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  light   is   no  mere  will-o'-the-wisp,   have  been  the 
response  made  to  the  King's  appeal  to  Ireland  and' President  Harding's 
invitation  to  the  Powers  to  meet  in  Washington  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  disarmament  and  the  Pacific  question.     Mr.  Lloyd  George 
followed  up  the  King's  appeal  by  inviting  the  Sinn  Fein  and  Ulster 
leaders  to  a  conference  in  London  ;  General  Smuts,  whom  the  Irish 
Times  describes  as  "  the  living  embodiment  of  the  most  remarkable 
compromise  between  National  and  Imperial  patriotism  that  British 
history  has  known,"  paid  a  visit  to  Dublin  and  returned  with  the 
message  that  he  did  not  believe  the  Irish  problem  was  insoluble. 
An  Irish   truce  followed,  and  Mr.  de  Valera  and   his  friends  have 
!<pent  ten  days  in  London  in  conference  with  Mr.  Lloyd   George, 
le  settlement  is  not  a  fact,  but  an  atmosphere  has  been  created 
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that  warrants  some    measure  of    confidence  in  the  correctness  of 
General  Smuts'  diagnosis. 

MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE  has  eagerly  accepted  President  Harding's 
invitation  ;  Japan  has  signified  her  readiness  also,  but  in  terms  of 
inquiry,  because  she  obviously  feels  that  the  Washington 
Conference  is  largely  intended  to  limit  her  own  activities 
Dominions     ^  ^e  •Pacmc-     K  the  Conference  can  reconcile  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  Japan  with  the  equally  legi- 
timate determination  of  America  and  the  British  Empire  to  provide 
against  a  possible  menace  in  the  Pacific,  it  will  achieve  a  great  en< 
The  meeting  is  one  in  which  all  the  Dominions  take  a  real  interest 
and  the  President's  invitation  has  opened  up  in  a  very  practu 
form  the  question  of  their  status.     Sir  Joseph  Cook  says  it  is  "  vi1 
and  imperative  "  that  an  Australian  delegate  should  be  present, 
clippings  from  The  Times  explain  themselves — one  from  Profe 
Berriedale  Keith,  the  other  from  Colonel  House,  the  confidents 
adviser  of  President  Wilson  : 


PBOFESSOR  KEITH. 

The  President's  action  in  refraining  from 
extending  any  separate  invitation  to  the 
Dominions  to  be  represented  at  the  Dis- 
armament Conference  is  a  necessary  deduc- 
tion from  the  refusal  of  his  party  to  accept 
the  separate  voting  power  allotted  to  the 
Dominions  in  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
same  consideration  has  prevented  the 
appointment  of  an  independent  Canadian 
representative  at  Washington,  and  neces- 
sitated the  compromise  which  has  not  yet 
been  carried  into  effect.  For  practical 
purposes  the  difficulty  can  be  surmounted 
by  the  inclusion  of  Dominion  representa- 
tives in  the  British  delegation,  but  the 
episode  is  of  fundamental  importance  as  a 
reminder  that,  as  far  as  concerns  the  United 
States,  the  Dominions  have  not  attained  the 
international  status  which  must  be  recognised 
as  theirs  by  all  the  Powers  which  ratified' 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany.  The 
inchoate  recognition  conferred  by  the  nego- 
tiations of  President  Wilson  was  obliterated 
by  the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  approve  his 
action,  and  it  must  be  recognised  that  the 
status  of  the  Dominions  is  still  imperfect  so 
long  as  it  is  not  recognised  by  the  greatest 
of  the  world  Powers. 


COLONEL  House. 

The  people  of  Canada,  Australia,  Ne 
Zealand,  and  even  of  South  Africa  are 
unlike  those  who  settled  in  the  Americ 
colonies  before  the  Revolution.     Even  nc 
we  have  much  the  same  problems  to  sob 
and  our  general  outlook  is  not 
The  Dominions  are  asserting  themselves 
never   before,  and   there  seems   to   be 
agreement  between  them  upon  the  ne 
of  making  their  views  felt  in  foreign  af 
as  well  as  in  internal  affairs.     They  unc 
stand  us  better  than  the  British,  as  inde 
our    people    understand  them    better,   i 
because  of  this  they  may  in  the  future 
as  a  cement  by  which  the  British  Empii 
and  the  United  States  may  be  joined  clc 
together.     Therefore     in     the     forthcor 
conference  at  Washington  to   discuss 
bring    about    reduction    of    armaments 
would   be   well  if  the   Prime  Ministers 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Sout 
Africa   could    be    present.     It   is    probable 
that  Mr.   Lloyd  George  will  go,   but  abl 
and  versatile  as  he  is,  he  should  be  supple 
mented   by  Messrs.   Hughes,  Meighen, 
Massey,   and  General  Smuts.     Then 
thing  would  come  out  of  the  Confe 
even  if  no  general  agreement  should  follow. 
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IN  the  series  of  remarkable  speeches  delivered  at  the  Annual  Dinner 

of  the  Institute,  the  dominant  note  was  attachment  to  the  Koyal 

Family.     The  King,  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  who  pre- 

Sacred^Link  sided'  and  tlie  Prince  of  Wales>  w^o  announced  that  he 
of  Empire.  ^ad  Become  a  Fellow,  have,  in  their  various  ways,  ren- 
dered service  to  the  cause  of  United  Empire  which  can 
never  be  too  gratefully  or  too  widely  recognised.  As  Mr.  Meighen  so 
happily  put  it :  "  That  human  affection  which,  in  our  rather  inex- 
pressive language,  we  term  loyalty  to  the  Crown  sums  up  what  is  the 
most  sacred  link  of  Empire."  Mr.  Hughes,  "  the  sterling  democrat  " 
of  Australia,  is  at  one  with  the  Maharao  of  dutch  in  acclaiming  the 
monarchy  as  the  nexus  of  communities  scattered  over  the  seven  seas. 
A  genius  for  constitutionalism,  intense  human  sympathy,  a  selfless 
readiness  to  respond  to  any  call  in  the  interests  of  the  people  or  the 
Empire,  a  sure  instinct  for  the  right  word  and  the  right  moment  to 
utter  it,  are  the  priceless  gifts  which  the  King,  the  Duke,  and  the  Prince 
share  in  common.  The  visit  of  His  Majesty  to  Belfast,  the  visit  of  the 
Prince  to  Brisbane  last  year,  and  the  Duke's  visit  to  India  to  inaugurate 
the  new  legislatures  are  turning-points  in  the  Empire's  history.  It  is  a 
source  of  wonder  to  the  average  man  how  members  of  the  Royal  Family 
manage  to  get  through  so  many  exacting  engagements — engagements 
not  always  as  devoid  of  nervous  strain  as  was  the  Bang's  trip  to  the 
Channel  Islands  during  July.  The  Prince  of  Wales  has  on  more  than 
one  occasion  been  permitted  to  overtax  a  too-willing  energy  in  public 
service  ;  he  has  recently  been  alternating  duties  in  London  and  else- 
where with  visits  to  the  industrial  districts,  and  it  is  hardly  surprising 
that  he  has  felt  the  strain.  In  view  of  his  forthcoming  trip  to  India 
he  has  wisely  been  induced  to  take  a  short  rest.  The  ill-conditioned 
threats  of  the  Gandhi-ites  to  boycott  the  visit  will,  we  are  sure,  as 
'in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  only  emphasise  its  success. 
Meantime,  South  Africa  is  beginning  to  hope  that  her  turn  may  soon 
come  to  receive  the  Prince,  and  Sir  Thomas  Smartt  assures  him  that 
his  presence  would  do  more  than  anything  else  could  to  cement  the 
good  fellowship  of  Dutch  and  British. 

THE  welcome  given  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians  on  their 
state  visit  to  London  had  a  special  significance.     Their  Majesties, 
in  addition  to  the  esteem  and  admiration  they  have 
The  Royal      ingpired  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  their  gallant  war 
record,  are  representatives  of  a  little  nation  which,  by 
its  act  of  voluntary  martyrdom,  bore  the  first  shock 
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of  the  German  avalanche,  and  thereby  possibly  saved  Europe  from 
a  Prussian  hegemony.  Great  Britain,  on  her  part,  never  counted  the 
cost  when  she  honoured  her  treaty  obligations  and  went  to  the  succour 
of  the  heroic  Belgians.  Hence  the  debt  is  reciprocal,  and  that  is  the 
best  guarantee  of  abiding  friendship  between  the  two  peoples.  And 
Belgium  herself  is  confident,  as  King  Albert  said  at  the  Royal  Banquet, 
that,  should  her  integrity  be  threatened  again,  Great  Britain  would 
once  more  "  throw  into  the  balance  her  sword  whose  strength  is 
a  guarantee  of  victory."  But  it  is  the  devout  hope  of  the  two  nations 
that  the  fraternal  bonds,  forged  in  the  furnace  of  war,  may  never 
be  tested  by  another  such  ordeal,  but  may  serve  to  keep  the  two 
countries  very  close  together  in  the  peaceful  task  of  reconstruction 
and  preparation  for  a  new  era  of  prosperity  and  expansion.  Both 
nations  are  blessed  in  their  rulers.  The  Royal  visitors  showed  their 
sympathy  with  every  aspect  of  British  life  by  devoting  their  time 
to  such  varied  interests  as  municipal  functions  and  literary  gatherings. 
In  the  latter  connection  there  was  a  frank  admission  of  Belgium's 
poverty  in  regard  to  a  national  literature.  Most  of  her  men  of  letters 
have  chosen  a  foreign  medium  through  which  to  express  themselves. 
The  experience  of  the  war  was  a  stimulus  to  the  spirit  of  nationality, 
and  one  of  the  certain  results  is  to  be  a  greater  pride  in  perfecting 
and  employing  the  language  of  the  people  in  the  service  of  letters. 


As  with  Belgium,  so  with  France.  Despite  doubts  and  suspicions 
which  sometimes  seem  a  menace,  there  is  on  both  sides  of  the  English 
Channel  an  overwhelming  desire  that  the  alliance  made 
The  Anglo-  8acre(j  by  the  war  should  be  perpetual.  A  remarkable 
u  paction  »  letter,  addressed  by  a  distinguished  body  of  representa- 
tive Frenchmen  to  the  British  nation,  has  been  published 
by  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Dundas,  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  of 
Great  Britain  and  France.  The  close  kinship  and  solidarity  of  France 
and  Great  Britain,  it  is  pointed  out,  become  obvious  to  those  who 
penetrate  the  souls  of  the  two  peoples,  and  "  it  is  an  error  to  suppose 
that  these  two  civilisations  are  in  any  sense  incompatible — that  the 
one  is  exclusively  Latin  while  the  other  is  jealously  Anglo-Saxon.' 
There  has  been  too  great  a  disposition  to  focus  attention  on  their  con- 
flicts and  their  differences,  rather  than  on  the  tendencies  which  make 
for  understanding  and  good  will.  "During  the  twelfth,  the  sixteenth, 
the  eighteenth,  and  the  nineteenth  centuries  the  two  nations  never  ceased 
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to  be  for  each  other  the  subject  of  curious  and  passionate  study." 
It  will  be  some  compensation  for  the  agony  of  the  Great  War  if  at  long 
last  they  have  found  occasion  only  for  rivalry  in  the  humanities.  No 
fitter  commentary  on  this  letter  from  France  could  be  found  than  the 
words  which  Shakespeare  put  into  the  mouth  of  Queen  Isabel  on  the 
union  of  Henry  V.  and  Katharine  : 

"  God,  the  best  maker  of  all  marriages, 
Combine  your  hearts  in  one,  your  realms  in  one  ! 
As  man  and  wife,  being  two,  are  one  in  love, 
So  be  there  'twixt  your  kingdoms  such  a  spousal, 
That  never  may  ill  office,  or  fell  jealousy, 
Which  troubles  oft  the  bed  of  blessed  marriage, 
Thrust  in  between  the  paction  of  these  kingdoms, 
To  make  divorce  of  their  incorporate  league  ; 
That  English  may  as  French,  French  Englishmen, 
Receive  each  other.    God  speak  this  Amen  !  " 

THE  representatives  of  India  will,  we  hope,  carry  back  pleasing 
impressions  of  the  first  Imperial  Conference  which  they  have  attended 

in  peace  time.  Mr.  Meighen,  when  receiving  the 
lV  Freedom  of  the  City  of  London,  said  that  in  the  very 

magnitude  of  the  contrasting  problems  confronting  the 
various  parts  lay  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  Empire.  "  The  ex- 
perience gained  in  getting  each  other's  view-point  had  done  the  Empire 
good."  In  no  direction  should  this  be  more  true  than  in  regard  to 
India.  At  the  Institute  Dinner  Mr.  Hughes,  in  the  name  of  Australian 
Democracy,  rejoiced  that  India  now  "  participates  in  the  glorious 
privileges  of  British  citizenship,"  and  at  the  Dominion  Day  Dinner 
Mr.  Meighen,  in  welcoming  the  presence  of  the  Maharao  of  Cutch  and 
Mr.  Srinivasa  Sastri,  said  he  uttered  the  sentiment  of  all  Canadians 
in  hoping  that  "  India  would  travel  fast  and  surely — and  surely  rather 
than  fast — upon  the  path  of  self-government."  In  that  movement  he 
testified  from  the  experience  of  Canada  that  India  would  not  be  unduly 
hampered  by  the  Motherland.  But  Mr.  Meighen  spoke  a  not  unnecessary 
warning,  for  India  and  the  Dominions  alike,  when  he  said  that  while 
they  could  not  forget  that  primarily  they  represented  their  own  coun- 
tries, their  success  depended  on  none  pressing  its  own  interests  so  far 
as  to  imperil  the  interests  of  the  whole.  Whatever  the  difficulties 
and  delicacies  inseparable  from  the  association  of  East  and  West  in 
one  great  Imperial  Commonwealth,  time,  goodwill,  and  patience  will 
reduce  them  to  a  minimum.  Great  Britain  has  taken  a  step  in  India 
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unprecedented  in  the  history  of  empires  ;  and  surely  something  has 
been  gained  when  Mr.  Sastri  is  able  publicly  to  state  that  he  will  take 
home  with  him  "  the  encouraging  news  that  in  their  struggle  upwards 
to  an  equal  place  in  the  British  Empire,  they  had  the  whole-hearted, 
enthusiastic,  and  affectionate  support  of  Canada  and  the  Canadians." 
The  personal  touch  of  the  Council  Chamber  as  of  the  trenches  counts 
for  much. 


Empire 
Exhibition. 


No  part  of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  speech  at  the  Institute  Dinner 
attracted  more  attention  than  his  appeal  to  the  Dominion  Prime 
Ministers  to  do  their  utmost  to  ensure  the  success  of 
The  British  the  ^HalL  Empire  Exhibition  projected  for  1923. 
The  appeal  was  answered  within  a  few  days  when  the 
Overseas  representatives  of  the  Imperial  Conference 
were  the  guests  at  luncheon  of  the  Council  of  the  Exhibition.  The 
unqualified  support  of  India  and  the  Dominions  is  assured.  In  the 
words  of  Sir  Robert  Home,  which  were  echoed  and  emphasised  by 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Massey,  Colonel  Mentz,  Dr.  Tolmie,  and  Sir  William 
Meyer,  the  Exhibition  will  show  the  world  in  general,  and  our  own 
people  in  particular,  what  the  Empire  really  is  and  of  what  it  is  capable. 
It  will  bring  the  Empire  to  the  doors  of  people  who  are  not  in  a  position 
to  make  their  own  Dr.  Tolmie's  slogan  "  See  the  Empire  first,"  and 
it  will  provide  an  object  lesson  in  commercial  and  economic  possibili- 
ties great  as  that  on  the  military  side  when  the  security  of  the  Empire 
was  at  stake.  Time  is  perhaps  short  for  the  realisation  of  the  full 
programme  ;  the  enterprise  is  of  such  significance  that,  if  two  years 
for  preparation  prove  inadequate,  we  hope  no  hesitation  will  be  shown 
in  postponing  the  opening  till  1924.  The  Exhibition  is  one  in  which 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  in  any  case  would  take  the  keenest  in- 
terest ;  its  success  will  be  the  more  gratifying  because  it  was  at  a 
meeting  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute  in  1910  that  the  idea 
first  took  shape  ;  if  there  had  been  no  war  the  Exhibition  would  have 
been  held  in  1915  or  1916.  The  official  announcements  that  the  project 
originated  with  Lord  Strathcona  in  1913  are  not  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  facts.  Sir  Peter  Stewart-Bam  was  the  author.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  Lord  Strathcona  at  the  Institute  meeting  in  1910,  but 
he  made  it  clear  that  Sir  Peter  Stewart-Bam  was  the  moving  spirit. 
It  was  on  the  motion  of  the  late  Sir  Frederick  Young  that  the  Pro- 
visional Organising  Committee,  with  Lord  Strathcona  as  president  and 
Sir  Peter  Stewart-Bam  as  chairman,  was  appointed.  The  scheme 
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survived  six  years  of  war  and  the  distractions  of  war's  aftermath,  and 
the  Exhibition  in  1923  or  1924  will  mean  so  much  more  in  consequence. 

THE  press  stands  for  propaganda,  and  the  importance  of  propaganda 
was  never  more  fully  recognised  than  it  is  to-day.  Lord  Northcliffe, 
in  bidding  Mr.  Keith  Murdoch  farewell  on  his  return  to 
f1®  p  e  Australia,  said  "  we  have  to  contend  with  all  sorts  of 
other  propagandists,"  and  that  is  true  equally  in  an 
Empire  and  a  world  sense.  The  plea  for  ampler  and  cheaper  com- 
munications within  the  Empire  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Imperial 
Conference,  and  the  Imperial  Pacific  Cable  Board  has,  it  is  announced, 
promptly  responded  by  a  resolution  to  restore  the  deferred  press 
service  suspended  during  the  war.  Mr.  Murdoch  has  done  great 
work  in  developing  the  cable  news  service  from  the  Mother  Country 
to  the  Dominions  and  India,  and  it  is  matter  for  regret  that  Great 
Britain  is  not  as  fully  supplied  with  news  from  Greater  Britain.  "  If 
I  forgot  all  my  forty  years  in  Australia  and  saw  Australia  through 
an  attenuated  and  emasculated  cable  service  I  should  look  upon  it  as 
a  country  of  desolation  and  despair,"  said  Mr,  W.  M.  Hughes.  Lord 
Northcliffe  has  started  on  a  world-tour,  in  which  he  will  visit  Canada, 
Australasia,  and  India,  and  his  promised  communications  to  The  Times, 
we  do  not  doubt,  will  emphasise  the  necessity  for  a  larger  measure  of 
attention  in  the  British  press  to  the  affairs  of  the  Dominions  and 
Dependencies.  But  that  attention  must  be  rooted  in  accuracy  and 
authenticity.  "  Stuffing  the  ears  of  men  with  false  report,"  the  ac- 
ceptance of  mere  gossip  and  wild  rumour  as  "  news,"  the  misrepresenta- 
tion of  motive  in  order  to  serve  a  party  end,  are  practices  not  unknown 
to  the  "  enterprising  "  journalist  in  any  country.  The  press  of  the 
British  Empire  should  be  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche.  In  no  direction 
is  quantity  without  quality  calculated  to  do  more  mischief,  and  it  is  a 
pity  that  deliberate  misrepresentation  or  wholly  unwarranted  assump- 
tion in  affairs  cannot  be  subjected  to  penalty  as  is  the  libel  or  slander 
of  individuals.  President  Harding,  a  month  ago,  wrote  an  appeal  to 
the  press  on  a  sheet  of  notepaper  :  "  It  is  up  to  the  press  of  the  world, 
as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  best  civilisation,  to  give  its  voice  to  steady 
the  human  progression."  President  Harding  was  thinking  of  what 
"  the  sane  press  "  can  do  to  assist  disarmament  and  the  better  under- 
standing of  peoples.  The  sane  press — sane  in  morals  as  in  mentality 
— within  the  British  Empire  can  do  more  than  Parliaments  and  the 
politicians  to  make  the  Empire  one  and  indivisible,  and  to  ensure  the 
success  of  its  mission  in  the  interests  of  freedom  and  civilisation. 
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THE  pioneering  spirit  which  gave  us  our  Empire  is  as  strong  to-day 
as  when  all  the  great  oceans  were  unexplored.  To  a  certain  type  of 
Briton  there  is  provocation  in  the  fact  that  nature 
should  deny  him  access  to  any  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface,  whether  it  be  the  Antarctic  or  Mount  Everest. 
Indeed,  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton  has  confessed  that  this 
is  the  real  incentive  to  risk  life  and  endure  hardships  time  after  time 
in  the  frozen  wastes.  It  is  the  desire  and  the  determination  to  conquer 
the  unknown.  Not  that  even  polar  expeditions  serve  no  other  purpose 
than  the  ends  of  science.  According  to  figures  quoted  by  Sir  Ernest 
they  can  be  justified  on  business  grounds.  The  total  expenditure  on 
polar  explorations  during  the  last  hundred  years  has  been  £2,000,000, 
whereas  the  results  they  have  yielded  in  the  shape  of  harbours,  whale 
oil,  and  scientific  knowledge  have  been  valued  at  £25,000,000.  But 
the  forthcoming  Shackleton  voyage  is  to  have  other  objectives  than 
the  Antarctic.  It  will  cover  thirty  thousand  miles,  and  will  include  a 
survey  of  hitherto  unexplored  islands  in  mid-ocean,  before  the  main 
purpose  of  the  expedition — the  penetration  of  the  Antarctic  continent 
from  some  point  in  the  region  probably  between  Coats  Land  and 
Enderby  Land— is  attempted.  The  hearty  good  wishes  of  the  Empire 
will  follow  the  progress  of  the  Quest,  the  indomitable  commander, 
and  his  picked  crew,  which,  we  are  glad  to  hear,  will  include  a 
lucky  Boy  Scout.  In  a  similar  spirit  of  adventure  is  being  under- 
taken the  conquest  of  Mount  Everest,  but  the  test  of  endurance  is  of 
another  kind.  Here  success  will  largely  depend  upon  the  capacity 
of  human  beings  to  survive  at  such  an  altitude.  The  physical 
hardships  of  such  an  ascent  cannot  be  exaggerated,  but  when  full 
allowance  is  made  for  these  obstacles,  the  chief  enemy  to  be  overcome 
will  be  atmospheric.  Will  it  be  left  to  aviation  to  carry  these  last 
strong-holds  of  unconquered  nature  ? 

MR.  ASHBOLT  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  interest  shown  in  his 

scheme  for  saving  the  airships  to  the  Empire  and  making  them  the 

nucleus  of  an  Imperial  airship  service.     A  committee, 

The  Imperial  representing  the  British  and  the  Dominion  Government 

™5S  has  been  appointed  to  investigate  costs  and  prospects. 

Mr.  Ashbolt  and  others,  in  vigorous  letters  to  The  Tunes, 

have  approached  the  question  from  various  points  of  view,  and  the 

Imperial  Government  can  hardly  fail  to  have  been  impressed  with 

the  arguments  advanced.     Sir  Halford  Mackinder,  Chairman  of  the 
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Imperial  Shipping  Committee,  and  Major  B.  F.  S.  Baden-Powell — who 
urges  that  first  experiments  should  be  made  on  the  Canadian  route — 
both  invite  the  shipping  companies  to  come  to  the  rescue.  Sir  Halford 
Mackinder  is  of  opinion  that  the  airship  might  go  far  to  solve  certain 
Australian  shipping  problems.  There  are,  he  says,  not  enough  first- 
class  passengers  to  maintain  large  and  swift  steamers  between  Great 
Britain  and  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  If  first-class  passengers  and 
mails  were  carried  by  airship,  steamships  for  the  Australian  service 
need  no  longer  be  built  "  with  a  view  to  an  unsatisfactory  compromise/' 
They  could  be  built  economically  to  carry  one  class  of  passenger,  with 
more  steerage  comfort  and  with  increased  cargo  space  for  the  return 
voyage.  So  good  an  authority  on  all  aircraft  matters  as  Major  W.  E. 
de  B.  Whittaker  is  sure  that  a  year's  experience  would  satisfy  the  most 
exacting  critic,  and  that  within  three  years  the  airship  service  would 
be  working  profitably.  There  are  no  rebutting  arguments,  and  the 
occasion  seems  to  afford  an  opportunity  quite  unique  for  meeting 
the  Government's  views  as  to  economy  and  promoting  Imperial 
interests  in  one  move.  Mr.  Ashbolt  has  no  doubt  of  private  financial 
support  if  Governments  at  home  and  overseas  will  do  their  share  in 
the  experimental  stage. 


MZEE.* 

LIST  !  across  the  fields  comes  an  echo  of  mighty  singing, 

Like  faint  thunder  in  some  far  mountain-place  ; 
'Tis  the  fleet-limbed  youths,  who  now  gaily  are  homeward  bringing 
Their  trophies  from  the  chase. 

Stirs  with  joy  my  heart,  and  rekindles  its  waning  ember, 

In  a  longing  to  join  the  triumph-song — • 

Though  I  have  grown  old,  yet  past  days  do  I  well  remember, 
When  1  was  young  and  strong  ! 

Proudest  of  the  tribe,  with  my  shield  and  spear  a-glowing, 

Eoamed  I  wide  after  lion,  and  buck,  and  bird  ; 
Tireless,  then,  my  arm,  nor  failed  its  power  in  throwing  : 
My  skill  have  all  men  heard.  .  .  . 

Now  my  eyes  are  dim,  and  the  strength  in  my  limbs  is  fleeting, 

By  the  kraal-fire  1  sit  alone  each  day  ; 
Happy  yet  I  rest,  since  my  thoughts  can  be  ever  greeting 
Those  times  long  passed  away  ! 

MALCOLM  HEMPHBEY. 

*  An  old  man  (ki-Swahilf) . 
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An  Appreciation  of  the  Empire  Conference. 

THE  great  Empire  "  Witenagemot  "  (let  us  use  a  word  which  excites  no  con- 
troversy) met  in  Downing  Street  on  June  20.    It  was  constituted  as  follows  : 

United  Kingdom. — Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Mr.  Auaten  Chamberlain,  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  and  Mr. 

Winston  Churchill. 

Canada. — Mr.  Arthur  Meighen,  Prime  Minister. 
Australia. — Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes,  Prime  Minister. 
New  Zealand. — Mr.  W.  F.  Massey,  Prime  Minister. 
South  Africa. — General  Smuts,  Prime  Minister ;   Sir  Thomas  Smartt,  Minister  of  Agriculture, 

and  Colonel  H.  Mentz,  Minister  of  Defence. 
India. — Mr.  Montagu,  the  Maharao  of  Cutch,  and  Mr.  Srinivasa  Sastri. 

The  Premier  of  Newfoundland  unfortunately  could  not  attend  the  Con- 
ference. Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  admirably  qualified  by  genius  and  geniality 
to  preside  over  these  Empire  deliberations,  and  the  speech  with  which  he 
opened  the  proceedings  won  universal  approbation.  It  breathed  the  very  spirit 
of  our  "  free,  tolerant,  and  unaggressive  Empire,"  to  quote  Lord  Rosebery's 
well-considered  description  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  nations.  It  was 
not  without  a  touch  of  that  humour  which  was  never  quenched  and  proved 
such  a  heartener  and  refresher  during  the  darkest  days  of  the  war.  "  There 
was  a  time,"  he  said,  "  when  Downing  Street  controlled  the  Empire.  To-day 
the  Empire  is  in  charge  of  Downing  Street."  Wisdom,  as  well  as  wit,  lay  in 
that  pronouncement.  The  more  closely  the  young  democracies  of  the  Empire 
are  associated  with  administration  and  foreign  affairs,  the  less  likely  shall 
we  be  to  indulge  in  "  spirited  foreign  policies/'  leading  to  complication  and 
war. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN  CO-OPERATION. 

I  need  not  summarise  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  survey  of  political  and  industrial 
conditions  throughout  the  world.  Very  significant  were  his  references  to  the 
United  States,  and  they  have  acquired  a  new  interest  from  historic  events 
which  have  since  occurred. 

Friendly  co-operation  with  the  United  States  is  for  us  a  cardinal  principle,  dictated  by  what  seems 
to  us  the  proper  nature  of  things,  dictated  by  instinct  quite  as  much  as  by  reason  and  common 
sense.  We  desire  to  work  with  the  great  Republic  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Like  it,  we  want 
stability  and  peace,  on  the  basis  of  liberty  and  justice.  Like  it,  we  desire  to  avoid  the  growth  of 
armaments,  whether  in  the  Pacific  or  elsewhere,  and  we  rejoice  that  American  opinion  should 
be  showing  so  much  earnestness  in  that  direction  at  the  present  time. 

We  are  ready  to  discuss  with  American  statesmen  any  proposal  for  the  limitation  of  armaments 
which  they  may  wish  to  set  out,  and  we  can  undertake  that  no  such  overtures  will  find  a  lack  of 
willingness  on  our  part  to  meet  them.  In  the  meantime,  we  cannot  forget  that  the  very  life  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  also  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand — indeed  the  whole  Empire — has  been  built 
upon  sea  power,  and  that  sea  power  is  necessarily  the  basis  of  the  whole  Empire's  existence.  We 
have,  therefore,  to  look  to  the  measures  which  our  security  requires ;  we  aim  at  nothing  more ; 
we  cannot  possibly  be  content  with  less. 

These  words  were  fully  endorsed  by  General  Smuts,  a  great  soldier  and  y« 
one  of  the  most  effectual  and  persuasive  apostles  of  peace  which  the  British 
Empire  has  produced.  "  What  the  world  most  needs  to-day,"  he  said,  "  is 
peace,  a  return  to  a  peaceful  temper  and  to  the  resumption  of  peaceful  and 
normal  industry.  To  my  mind  that  is  the  test  of  all  true  policy  to-day.  Peace 
is  wanted  by  the  world.  Peace  is  wanted  especially  by  the  peoples  of  the 
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British  Empire.  We  are  a  peaceful  Empire ;  our  very  nature  is  such  that 
peace  is  necessary  for  us.  We  have  no  military  aims  to  serve,  we  have  no 
militaristic  ideals,  and  it  is  only  in  a  peaceful  world  that  our  ideals  can  be 
realised."  Public  opinion  throughout  the  Empire  will  approve  the  General's 
more  particular  remarks  on  Anglo-American  friendship  : 

The  most  fatal  mistake  of  all,  in  my  humble  opinion,  would  be  a  race  of  armaments  against 
America.  America  is  the  nation  that  is  closest  to  us  in  all  the  human  ties.  The  Dominions  look 
upon  her  as  the  oldest  of  them.  She  is  the  relation  with  whom  we  most  closely  agree,  and  with 
whom  we  can  most  cordially  work  together.  ...  To  my  mind  it  seems  clear  that  the  only  path 
of  safety  for  the  British  Empire  is  a  path  on  which  she  can  walk  together  with  America. 

Mr.  Hughes,  a  great  Welshman,  who  is  racially  rather  far  removed  from 
the  great  Dutchman  of  the  Conference,  re-echoed  these  sentiments  in  his  own 
more  emotional  way.  America,  he  remarked  in  an  interesting  passage,  saw 
in  the  British  Dominions  "  replicas  of  themselves."  The  combined  representa- 
tions of  England  and  the  Dominions  would  succeed  with  America  where  England 
alone  might  fail.  "  If  you  fail  to  secure  agreement  for  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments now,  how  can  you  expect  to  do  so  in  the  years  to  come  ?  Let  us  give 
the  world,  weary  of  war  and  staggering  beneath  its  crushing  burdens,  a  lead. 
Invite,"  he  added,  in  intelligent  anticipation  of  coming  events,  "  invite  the 
United  States,  Japan,  and  France  to  meet  us."  I  quote  a  characteristic  passage 
from  this  master  of  picturesque  and  poetic  phrases : 

Naturally  the  amount  of  force  necessary  to  ensure  our  safety  in  a  world  which  has  agreed  to 
suspend  naval  construction,  a  world  in  which  the  three  great  naval  Powers  had,  for  example,  come 
to  such  an  understanding  as  would  have  the  force  and  effect  of  an  alliance,  would  be  much  less 
than  in  a  world  which  resounds  with  the  clang  of  hammer  beating  into  shape  bigger  and  still  bigger 
navies.  That  applies,  too,  to  the  renewal  or  non-renewal  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty,  but 
in  any  case  we  must  have  such  naval  defence  as  is  necessary  for  our  security.  The  war  and  the 
Panama  Canal  has  shifted  the  world's  stage  from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  The  stage  upon  which  the  great  world  drama  is  to  be  played  in  the  future  is  in  the  Pacific. 
The  American  Navy  is  now  in  those  waters.  Peace  in  the  Pacific  means  peace  for  this  Empire  and 
for  the  world. 

I  hope  for  an  agreement  between  three  great  naval  Powers — or  at  worst  between  two — then 
the  force  necessary  to  defend  this  Empire  by  sea — and  that  it  rests  on  sea  power  is  certain,  and  I 
am  never  tired  of  repeating  this  most  significant  fact  to  those  who  are  apt  to  forget  how  the 
British  Empire  came  into  being  and  has  been  maintained — would  be  much  less.  But  whatever 
it  is  we  must  have  it. 

A  UNITED  EMPIKE. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  spoke  eloquently  of  the  part  played  by  the  Empire 
in  the  Great  War.  Not  often  has  a  prophet  been  so  fully  justified  as  the 
Prime  Minister,  who  recalled  the  oft-quoted  words  he  uttered  at  the  Imperial 
Conference  in  1907  : 

"  We  agree  with  our  Colonial  comrades  of  the  Dominions  that  all  this 
lity  is  worth  concentrated  effort,  even  if  that  effort  at  the  outset  costs  us 
)mething.     The  federation  of  free  Commonwealths  is  worth  making  some 
srifice  for.     One  never  knows  when  its  strength  will  be  essential  to  the  great 
iuse  of  human  freedom,  and  that  is  priceless." 

Only  seven  years  later  the  testing  time  came,  and  the  Great  War  "  demon- 
strated to  the  world,  including  ourselves,  that  the  British  Empire  was  not 
an  abstraction,  but  a  living  force  to  be  reckoned  with.  Without  those  two 
million  men  that  came  from  outside  the  United  Kingdom,  Prussianism  would 
probably  have  triumphed  in  the  West  and  the  East  before  American  troops 
arrived  on  the  stage." 
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The  Prime  Minister's  brief  interpretation  of  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the 
British  Empire  should  take  its  place  in  the  literature  of  that  great  theme : 

The  British  Empire  is  a  saving  fact  in  a  very  districted  world.  It  is  tho  most  hopeful  experiment 
in  human  organisation  which  the  world  has  yet  soon.  It  is  not  so  much  that  it  combines  men  of  many 
races,  tongues,  traditions  and  creeds  in  one  system  of  government.  Other  Empires  have  done 
that,  but  the  British  Empire  differs  from  all  in  one  essential  respect.  It  is  based,  not  on  force, 
but  on  goodwill  and  a  common  understanding.  Liberty  ia  its  binding  principle.  Where  that 
principle  has  not  hitherto  been  applied  it  is  gradually  being  introduced  into  the  structure. 

It  is  that  willing  and  free  association  of  many  nations  and  peoples  which  this  Conference  repre- 
sents. Think  of  what  we  stand  for  in  this  room  to-day.  First  of  all,  the  long  political  development 
of  the  British  Isles,  with  all  its  splendours  and  its  pains,  tho  crucible  from  which  the  framework  of 
the  whole  great  structure  has  emerged.  Canada,  British  and  French  ;  South  Africa,  British  and 
Dutch — both  now  great  Dominions  whose  unity  is  due  to  the  free  and  willing  combination  of  two 
proud  races  in  a  single  nationhood.  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  British  civilisations  both,  bat 
planted  and  developed  with  a  genius  of  their  own  by  the  sheer  enterprise  and  grit  of  their  people* 
in  the  furthest  Antipodes.  India,  a  mighty  civilisation,  whose  rulers  were  known  and  respected 
throughout  the  Western  world  before  the  first  English  post  was  planted  on  Indian  soil. 

Side  by  side  with  these  are  wonderful  varied  colonies  and  protectorates  in  their  different  stages 
of  development,  which  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  is  here  to  represent.  In  all  the 
marvellous  achievement  of  our  peoples  which  this  gathering  reflects  I  am  most  deeply  impressed 
by  the  blending  of  East  and  West — India  with  her  far  descended  culture  and  her  intensely  varied 
types,  so  different  from  ours,  present  in  this  room  to  concert  a  common  policy  with  us  in  the  world's 
affairs,  and  to  harmonise,  as  we  hope,  still  more  completely  her  civilisation  and  ours.  It  is  our 
duty  here  to  present  the  ideals  of  this  great  association  of  peoples  in  willing  loyalty  to  one  Sovereign, 
to  take  counsel  together  for  the  progress  and  welfare  of  all,  and  to  keep  our  strength,  both  moral 
and  material,  a  united  power  for  justice,  liberty  and  peace. 

PARTICULAR  QUESTIONS  :   JAPAN. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  conspectus  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
conference  and  its  committees,  as  no  continuous  report  was  published,  and 
important  events  happened  during  the  sittings  which  affected  the  whole  venue 
of  certain  subjects. 

For  example,  it  was  expected  that  the  question  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  Treaty 
would  be  the  most  pressing  and  important  of  affairs  under  discussion.  That 
question  was  indeed  discussed  and  a  rather  acute  difference  of  opinion  or  point 
of  view  was  revealed,  Mr.  Meighen  voicing  Canada's  objection  to  the  Treaty's 
renewal.  The  Dominion,  looking  into  her  great  neighbour's  plot  over  an 
invisible  hedge  some  three  thousand  miles  long,  naturally  regards  the  subject 
from  an  angle  different  from  that  of  Australasia  and  South  Africa.  But  all  the 
Dominions  were  agreed  on  one  point — that  the  Treaty,  if  renewed,  should 
contain  nothing  that  could  hurt  the  susceptibilities  of  the  United  States. 

But  this  subject  was  suddenly  emptied  of  its  immediate  urgency  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  announcement  that  the  Treaty  was  not  about  to  lapse, 
and  would  still  be  valid  for  another  year.  And  on  the  top  of  this  came 
President  Harding's  historic  and  inspiring  invitation  to  the  Great  Powers 
and  China  to  discuss  together  the  politics  of  that  eighty  million  square  miles 
of  sea  known  as  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  also  the  great  question  of  economy  in 
armaments.  Thus  the  specific  subject  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  Treaty  merged 
in  the  wider  ambit  of  the  almost  oecumenical  councils  to  sit,  I  suppose,  at 
Washington.  So  for  the  present  we  need  say  nothing  more  about  the  much- 
talked-of  Treaty. 

FOREIGN  POLICY  AND  DEFENCE. 

It  was  announced  that  Lord  Curzon  had  taken  the  delegations  into  the 
fullest  confidence  on  the  subject  of  foreign  policy.  What  he  actually  said 
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was  not  divulged,  but  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  Dominions'  representatives 
entirely  approved  the  British  Government's  policy  in  Europe  and  in  the 
mandated  territories  of  Mesopotamia  and  Palestine. 

We  know,  too,  that  long  and  elaborate  statements  were  made  to  the 
delegates  behind  the  curtains  on  Empire  defence  by  land,  sea,  and  air.  We 
are  told  what  Mr.  Hughes  said  on  this  subject  in  the  opening  sessions  : 

You,  Sir,  said  some  time  ago  that  Britain  had  paid  so  dearly  for  victory  and  was  groaning 
tinder  such  a  crushing  burden  of  debt  that  it  could  no  longer  alone  be  responsible  for  the  defence 
of  the  Empire  by  sea  as  it  had  heretofore,  and  that  the  other  parts  of  the  Empire  must  do  their 
share.  To  that  doctrine  I  subscribe  without  reservation.  I  think  it  is  the  corollary  of  our  admission 
into  the  councils  of  the  Empire  to  determine  the  foreign  policy.  If  you  ask  me  what  is  our  share, 
I  say  frankly  that  I  am  not  prepared  at  this  moment  to  indicate  it.  We  can  do  that  when  we  come 
to  deal  with  the  matter  in  detail,  but  one  principle  seems  to  emerge,  and  it  is  this :  I  do  not  think 
that  our  share  per  capita  should  be  as  great  as  Britain's  share  per  capita  because  Britain  has  Crown 
Colonies  and  Dependencies  and  India  to  defend.  But  whatever  is  our  fair  share  should  be  borne 
upon  a  per  capita  basis  by  all  the  Dominions. 

Dangers  to  the  Empire  or  to  any  part  of  it  are  to  be  met  surely  by  unity  of  action.  That  is 
at  once  the  principle  upon  which  the  Empire  rests  and  upon  which  its  security  depends. 
The  Dominions  could  not  exist  if  it  were  not  for  the  British  Navy.  We  must  not  forget  this. 
We  are  a  united  Empire  or  we  are  nothing.  If  some  Dominions  say,  "  we  are  not  in  any  danger ; 
you  are,  you  pay ;  we  will  not  or  cannot  contribute  towards  naval  defence,"  an  impossible  position 
is  created.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  such  a  doctrine.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Dominion  quota 
for  naval  defence  should  be  expressed  in  terms  of  a  money  contribution,  but  in  terms  of  Dominion 
navies. 

The  reader  requires  no  assurance  that  New  Zealand  would  do  her  duty, 
and  even  more,  in  this  regard.  "  I  take  the  responsibility  of  saying,"  said 
the  ever-genial  Mr.  Massey,  "  that  New  Zealand  will  find  its  fair  share  of  the 
money  necessary  to  provide  a  Navy  strong  enough  in  comparison  with  other 
navies  to  defend  the  Pacific  in  case  of  attack." 

A  few  days  later  the  members  of  the  New  Zealand  Returned  Soldiers' 
Association  in  Wellington  were  proclaiming  the  rule  of  equal  contribution  per 
head,  and  deciding  to  apply  £80,000,  being  the  profits  on  their  Canteen  Fund, 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  British  Navy  in  the  Pacific.  Ever  loyal  and  sound- 
hearted  are  the  people  of  these  far  southern  islands. 

CONSTITUTIONAL. 

The  enthusiasts  for  Federation,  Imperial  Councils,  and  the  like,  must  have 
been  struck  with  the  scantiness  of  the  allusions  to  constitutional  change.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  disposition  to  abide  by  the  present  state  of  things,  plus  some 
provision  for  closer  and  more  continuous  consultation.  "  We  are  not  all 
dissatisfied,"  said  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  "  The  British  Empire  is  progressing 
very  satisfactorily  from  a  constitutional  standpoint  as  well  as  hi  other  ways." 
Even  the  impulsive  and  untiring  Mr.  Hughes  desired  (juieta  non  mown.  "  The 
proposal  to  hold  a  constitutional  conference  is  causing  considerable  anxiety, 
at  any  rate  in  Australia.  .  .  .  Let  us  leave  well  alone.  That  is  my  advice. 
We  are  like  so  many  Alexanders.  What  other  worlds  have  we  to  conquer  ?  " 
But  improved  consultations  depend  upon  improved  communications,  and 
an  important  sitting  was  devoted  to  this  latter  subject.  Mr.  Hughes  dwelt 
m  the  need  for  more  frequent  conferences  and  on  the  inadequacy  of  steamships 
which  saunter  over  the  Ocean  at  a  speed  of  12^  to  14  knots.  It  is  indeed  very 
certain  that  the  Empire  is  not  yet  applying  as  it  should  to  its  political  pur- 
ges the  latest  modern  appliances  for  swift  transport  and  the  transmission 
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of  news.  Burke's  old  objection  to  closer  counsels,  opposuit  natura,  is  no 
longer  valid  if  we  will  only  take  advantage  of  these  latest  and  marvellous  invei 
tions.  In  the  end  a  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Mr.  Churchil 
as  chairman,  and  representatives  of  the  Dominions  and  India,  "  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  practical  means  available  at  the  present  time  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Imperial  communications  by  land,  sea,  air,  cable,  radio-telegraphy 
and  telephony." 

MIGRATION  AND  OTHER  MATTERS. 

Very  important  subjects  all  these,  but  perhaps  even  more  so  was  that 
the  peopling  of  the  Empire  and  migration  within  its  borders.    "  The  surph 
here,  the  want  there  " — shall  we  never  come  to  an  arrangement  on  that  b« 
blessing  all  parties  concerned,  Home  Country,  Dominion,  the  migrant  himsel 
How  often  has  it  been  remarked  since  the  writing  days  of  Froude  that  fc 
England  with  her  vast  oversea  estates  to  have  a  single  able-bodied  per 
on  her  hands  without  work  or  wage  is  a  disgrace  to  her  statesmen  ?    Wh( 
are  we  going  to  get  that  "  bridge  of  emigrants  "  for  which  Carlyle  used 
plead  ?    The  years  pass  by,  Colonial  secretaries  succeed  Colonial  secretarie 
yet  we  seem  spellbound  on  this  question,  and  the  dismal  procession  of  the 
workless  still  parades  our  streets. 

But,  anyhow,  we  have  another  committee  on  the  subject,  appointed 
the  Conference,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  Dominions  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  ex-Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  Colonel  Amery. 
Even  the  most  parsimonious  of  anti-wasters  would  scarcely  question  the  re 
economy  of  a  two  millions  a  year  contribution  from  England,  and  a  coi 
spending  joint  contribution  from  the  Dominions,  for  the  all-important  purp( 
of  making  new  homes  for  Britons  overseas,  relieving  the  congestion  of  humanity 
in  these  islands,  supplying  the  urgent  need  of  the  Dominions  from  our  surph 
and  thus  solving  a  hundred  social  and  political  problems  by  one  stroke 
statesmanship. 

One  of  the  knottiest  of  Empire  problems  was  presented  to  the  Conferem 
by  that  highly  cultivated  Indian  gentleman,  Mr.  Srinivasa  Sastri,  who,  wit 
a  distinguished  Rajput  ruler,  the  Maharao  of  Cutch,  represents  India  in  tl 
Conference.    But  even  on  this  question  the  Empire  seems  to  be  on  the  waj 
to  a  settlement.    India  admits  the  right  of  the  self-governing  Dominions 
control  their  own  households  and  determine  the  character  of  their  populatioi 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Dominions  will  surely  allow  the  claim  that  those  India 
who  are  lawfully  settled  in  any  part  of  the  Empire  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
general  body  of  citizenship  without  deductions  from  the  rights  which  other 
British  subjects  enjoy. 

THE  CROWN  COLONIES. 

Mr.  Churchill,  who  provided  the  Conference  with  an  instructive  survey 
the  Crown  Colonies,  had  something  to  say  on  this  subject.  "  There  is  only 
one  ideal  which  the  British  Empire  can  set  before  itself  in  this  regard,  and  that 
is  that  there  should  be  no  barrier  of  race,  colour  or  creed  which  should  prevent 
any  man  by  merit  from  reaching  any  station  if  he  is  fitted  for  it."  That  high 
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ideal  ought  to  be  valid  at  any  rate  for  the  portions  of  the  Empire  of  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  immediately  speaking,  but  he  admitted  the  difficulties 
of  applying  it  as  yet  throughout  the  Empire  in  general. 

Mr.  Churchill's  call  to  a  fuller  recognition  and  a  more  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  potential  resources  of  the  Empire  was  wise  and  timely.  It  is  only 
of  recent  years  that  we  have  wakened  to  a  sense  of  the  responsibilities  and 
advantages  involved  in  our  immense  tropical  possessions. 

Those  who  measure  the  success  of  these  conferences  by  the  resolutions 
passed  and  the  positive  decisions  taken  may  feel  disappointed  at  such  a  record 
as  I  have  briefly  summarised.  But  for  those  who  look  a  little  deeper  and  find 
the  great  object  of  these  meetings  in  a  perfect  entente,  based  upon  the  fullest 
knowledge,  among  the  various  states  of  the  Empire,  the  value  of  the  results 
attained  in  this  year's  "  Empire  Cabinet  "  will  admit  of  no  doubt.  A  complete 
accord,  we  are  told  and  can  well  believe,  has  been  established  at  the  Con- 
ference, and  this  is  bound  to  bear  good  fruit  in  the  days  before  the  Premiers 
are  again  called  together  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 

UNITY  AND  STRENGTH. 

But  there  has  been  one  positive  effect  which  in  itself  would  have  justified 
the  assembling  of  the  Conference.  It  was  largely  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  wider  Pacific  and  disarmament  conferences  from  which  such  beneficent 
and  abiding  results  may  be  expected.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  shall  bear  witness 
to  the  influence  exerted  by  the  Empire  Conference  in  this  direction.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  on  July  11,  having  stated  the  sentiments  of  this  country 
towards  Japan,  China  and  the  United  States,  he  proceeded  : 

All  the  representatives  of  the  Empire  agreed  that  our  standpoint  on  these  questions  should 
be  communicated  with  complete  frankness  to  the  United  States,  Japan  and  China,  with  the 
object  of  securing  an  interchange  of  views  which  might  lead  to  more  informal  discussion  in 
conference.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  accordingly  held  conversations  last 
week  with  the  American  and  Japanese  Ambassadors  and  the  Chinese  Minister,  at  which  he 
communicated  to  them  the  views  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet,  and  asked,  in  turn,  for  the  views 
of  their  respective  Governments.  He  expressed  at  these  conversations  a  very  strong  hope 
that  this  exchange  of  views  might,  if  their  Governments  shared  our  desire  in  that  respect, 
pave  the  way  for  a  conference  on  the  problems  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East. 

I  have  quoted  this  to  show  how,  as  Mr.  Hughes  pointed  out  at  the  Conference, 
the  association  of  the  Dominions  in  foreign  policy  strengthens  the  hands  of 
the  Imperial  Government.  President  Harding's  proposal  very  quickly  followed 
these  joint  British  representations.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  concluded  his  state- 
ment in  the  House  of  Commons  with  these  words  : 

Let  me  add  only  one  word  as  to  the  part  played  in  these  events  by  the  gathering  of 
the  Imperial  Conference  in  Downing  Street.  I  venture  to  say  that  the  action  we  have  taken 
could  not  have  been  taken  in  so  prompt,  effective  and  unanimous  fashion  but  for  the  inti- 
mate personal  consultation  between  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Empire  and  the  representatives 
of  India  which  this  gathering  enabled  us  to  enjoy.  We  have  taken  counsel  together  without 
reserve.  With  this  result  before  us  I  need  not  elaborate  the  inestimable  value  of  that 
intimate  collaboration  in  the  conduct  of  the  Empire's  affairs. 

It  remains  for  the  Empire  to  devise  some  method  by  which  this  benign 
co-operation  on  questions  of  high  politics  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Oversea 
Dominions  may  become  normal  and  continuous. 

J.  SAXON  MILLS. 
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INTRODUCTORY    NOTB    BY    THB    RIGHT    HON.    VISCOUNT    BRYCB, 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.8. 

[The  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  granting  of  the  Charter  of  Nova 
Scotia  is,  as  has  been  well  pointed  out  by  my  friend  Dr.  Murray  Clark,  an 
extremely  interesting  occasion,  for  it  marks  one  of  the  beginnings  of  self-govern- 
ment in  those  British  Colonies  which  have  in  their  developed  form  as  self- 
governing  Dominions  grown  to  be  nations,  filling  a  great  place  in  the  world. 
Canada  is  now  a  mighty  country  :  its  first  British  beginnings,  soon  after  Cham- 
plain's  explorations  and  settlements  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  may  be  called  tl 
acorn  whence  the  Canadian  Constitution  and  Government  of  to-day  have  sprung. 
The  early  history  of  Nova  Scotia  is,  as  Dr.  Murray  Clark  aptly  observes, 
subject  deserving  to  be  investigated  with  more  fullness  and  care  than  it  seei 
to  have  received.  This  Charter  to  Nova  Scotia  came  just  a  year  after  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  fourteen  years  after 
the  English  settlement  at  Jamestown  in  Virginia,  which  was  the  birth  of  the 
United  States.  Great  moments,  fit  to  be  remembered  together ! — BRYCE.] 

IN  August  there  will  be  held  in  Canada  three-fold  celebrations  of  historic 
interest.  The  first  will  be  of  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Charter, 
dated  August  5,  1621,  of  New  Scotland  (Nova  Scotia).  The  second  will  be  oi 
the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  first  British  Court 
of  Judicature  in  what  is  now  Canada.  The  third  will  be  of  the  one  hundredtl 
anniversary  of  the  landing  at  Annapolis  Boyal,  the  former  capital  of  Noi 
Scotia,  of  Judge  Halliburton,  whose  writings  under  the  name  of  Sam  Slid 
delighted  our  grandfathers,  and  would,  if  now  read,  delight  and  instruct  the 
present  generation.  These  celebrations  should  stimulate  the  study  of  the 
development  of  the  British  Empire,  and  also  research  in  the  realm  of  history. 
One  result,  undoubtedly,  will  be  more  widely  diffused  knowledge  of  tht 
interesting  and  important  relations  between  the  Old  Dominion  of  Virginia 
and  the  New  Dominion  of  Canada,  for  in  the  documents  constituting  the  Coi 
above  referred  to  it  was  ordained  that  the  "  Lawes  of  Virginia  "  should 
followed.  It  is  well  worth  while  to  investigate  thoroughly  the  history  oi 
Nova  Scotia,  which  includes  the  story  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Baronets  and  of  tl 
picturesque  infeftments  on  the  part  of  the  famous  ridge  in  Edinburgh,  made 
for  the  purpose  legally  part  of  Nova  Scotia. 

But  these  celebrations  will  serve  much  nobler  purposes  than  the  gratifies- 
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tion  of  commendable  curiosity.    They  will  afford  a  unique  opportunity  of 
emphasising  and  promoting  : 

(1)  The  bonds  of  unity  of  the  Commonwealth  of  British  Nations,  usually 

described  as  the  British  Empire. 

(2)  The  solidarity  of  the  English-speaking  peoples. 
(8)  The  reign  of  Law. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  in  Virginia  the  socialism  or  communism 
now  advocated  in  England,  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  elsewhere,  not- 
withstanding the  disastrous   experience  of  Eussia,  was  actually  tried  over 
ree  hundred  years  ago  and  resulted  in  what  are  known  in  local  history 
"  the  starving    years."      Virginia  was  described    by  contemporaries   as 
"rich  and  fertil,"  thus  making  it  clear  that  the  starvation  which  ensued 
was  not  "  due  to  the  barrenness  or  defect  of  the  countrie  "  but  to  socialism. 
It  would  serve  a  very  useful  purpose  if  authentic  and  authoritative  information 
ibout  the  experiment  of  socialism  in  Virginia  were  widely  circulated.    The 
naming  arising  out  of  the  disastrous  failure  of  socialism  in  Eussia  is  often 
jferred  to,  and  the  fallacies  of  Karl  Marx  have  been  exposed  by  competent 
riters,  but  the  English  people  seldom  take  a  doctrinaire  seriously,  and  it  has 
3en  wittily  said  that  the  speculative  philosophy  of  the  average  Englishman 
comprised  in  the  answers  to  the  two  questions,  "  What  is  mind  ?    No  matter. 
7hat  is  matter  ?    Never  mind."    While    the    Englishman    detests    theory 
md  generally  appeals  to  common  sense  and  practical  experience,  he  has,  on 
jcasion,  attempted  daring  experiments. 

These  experiments  should  now  be  carefully  studied  as  well  as  their  results. 
Fhe  experiment  of  socialism  could  not  be  tried  in  England  without  sacrificing 
lives  of  many  millions  who  would  die  of  starvation  as  a  swift  and  certain 
suit  of  its  practical  application,  but  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  not 
ily  in  Virginia  but  in  South  America,  and  in  every  case  the  result  has 
sen  disastrous.  The  recent  experiment  of  New  Australia  in  South  America 
of  special  interest.  It  was  projected  by  William  Lane,  who  caused  much 
lischief  during  the  last  century  by  advocating  the  general  strike  in  Canada, 
[e  went  to  Australia,  where  he  thought  his  socialistic  propaganda  would  make 
lore  rapid  progress.  Before  leaving  Canada,  Lane  sowed  the  seeds  which 
)re  their  evil  fruit  in  the  Winnipeg  strike,  whose  sinister  significance  few  as 
ret  understand.  He  did  persuade  the  Australian  socialists,  who  were  joined 
jy  some  Englishmen,  to  try  the  experiment  of  socialism  in  a  section  of  South 
lerica  carefully  chosen  and  called  New  Australia.  The  result  is  accurately 
)ld  in  two  sentences  which  I  quote :  "  In  twelve  years'  time  New  Australia 
is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Most  of  the  members  were  starving." 

2Q 
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Socialism,  as  a  name,  is  now  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  at 
the  time  of  the  Virginian  experiment,  but  in  reality  it  is  as  old  as  murder 
and  robbery,  and  will  persist  as  a  menace  so  long  as  violations  of  the  moral 
law  continue.  The  ease  with  which,  in  critical  times,  the  fallacies  of  socialism 
can  be  propagated  is  described  with  precision  in  the  classical  passage  from 
Carlyle's  famous  essay  on  "  Signs  of  the  Times,"  written  in  1829,  fourteen  years 
after  Waterloo,  in  which  he  says  :  "  There  is  still  a  real  magic  in  the  action 
and  re-action  of  minds  on  one  another.  The  casual  deliration  of  a  few  becomes, 
by  this  mysterious  reverberation,  the  frenzy  of  many  :  men  lose  the  use,  not 
only  of  their  understanding  but  of  their  bodily  senses  ...  no  solitary  mis- 
creant, scarcely  any  solitary  maniac  would  venture  on  such  actions  as  large 
bodies  of  sane  men  have  in  such  circumstances  entertained  as  sound  wisdom." 

We  should  heed  the  warning  uttered  in  1911  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Giddings,  ol 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  the  subject, 
in  the  following  thought-compelling  language  :  "  Thus  is  civilisation  mei 
by  dangers  perhaps  as  grave  as  those  that  overshadowed  it  at  the  beginning. 
It  was  threatened  then  by  the  barbarism  beyond  its  walls.  To-day  it 
threatened  by  the  savagery  within  its  gates." 

Notwithstanding  all  the  ugly  and  perplexing  appearances,  I  still  adhei 
to  the  conclusion  expressed  in  my  lecture  at  Harvard  University  in  1919, 
and  if  we  use  the  words  in  the  profound  sense  in  which  he  intended  them, 
we  can  confidently  repeat  the  quotation  I  made  two  years  ago  from  Browning ; 

"  God's  in  His  heaven : 
All's  right  with  the  world." 

J.  MURRAY  CLAI 


THE  CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITIES  OF  THE  EMPIRE,  1921. 

THE  meeting  of  the  congress  of  the  Universities  is  over  and  the  delegates 
again  scattered,  or  are  preparing  to  scatter,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  whenc 
they  came.    Kepeatedly  friends  have  asked  what  the  meeting  was  about,  anc 
what  was  accomplished.    The  purpose  of  this  short  article  is  to  give  to  the 
public  interested  in  such  matters  a  brief  record  of  what  was  accomplishe 
and-  an  impression  of  the  significance  and  meaning  of  the  gathering. 

I  do  not  now  recall  who  it  was  that  first  made  the  suggestion  that  a  meetii 
of  representatives  of  the  Universities  of  the  Empire  should  be  held.  If  n 
memory  serves  me  aright  a  group  of  men  from  the  British  Universities  assemble 
in  1910,  there  being  present  also  some  representatives  of  the  Overseas  Universi 
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ties  who  were  in  England  at  the  time.  At  this  meeting  it  was  decided  to  call 
a  Congress  in  1912.  In  that  year  a  great  representative  gathering  assembled 
in  London  from* all  over  the  British  world.  The  outcome  was  the  founding  of 
the  Universities  Bureau  and  a  decision  to  hold  a  congress  once  every  five  years. 

The  next  meeting  was  to  have  been  held  in  1917.  but  the  war  made  that  im- 
possible. The  common  cause  which  all  the  Universities  sought  to  serve  with  all 
their  hearts  during  the  eventful  years  1914-1919  gave  them  an  added  sense 
of  common  interest,  so  that  it  was  felt  that  the  earliest  opportunity  should  be 
taken  to  re-assemble  the  Congress.  The  date  was  fixed  for  July  1921,  and  the 
meeting  was  held  at  Oxford  on  the  invitation  of  that  University. 

The  Congress  was  much  larger  than  that  held  in  1912,  there  being  over 
)0  representatives  and  delegates  present.  Every  part  of  the  Empire  was 
represented  and  nearly  every  one  of  its  fifty-nine  Universities.  Some  idea 
)f  the  work  done  may  be  gathered  from  a  survey  of  the  subjects  discussed. 
The  morning  of  the  first  day  was  devoted  to  "  The  Universities  and  the  Balance 
of  Studies."  This  was  dealt  with  under  three  specific  heads  : 

(1)  The  place  of  the  humanities  in  the  education  of  men  of  science  and  men 

of  affairs. 

(2)  The  place  of  the  physical  and  natural  sciences  in  general  education. 

(3)  The  place  of  specialism  in  University  curricula. 

The    discussion  was  opened  by  Lord  Curzon,  who   presided,  and  was 
mrticipated  in  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  exponents  of  Education 
the  Empire.     The  other  topics  treated  were  : 

The  Universities  and  the  teaching  of  Civics,  Politics,  and  Social  Science. 

The  Universities  and  Secondary  Education. 

The  Universities  and  Adult  Education. 

The  Universities  and  Technological  Education- 

The  Universities  and  training  for  Commerce,  Industry,  and  Administration. 

The  Universities  and  the  training  of  School  Teachers. 

University  Finance. 

The  Universities  and  Research. 

The  Interchange  of  Teachers  and  Students. 

The  Universities  Bureau. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  give  even  an  outline  of  the  content  of  the 
discussions  on  the  above  subjects.    A  publication  *  will  follow  in  which  all  the 
iterial  will  appear.     It  is,  however,  possible  in  a  general  way  to  indicate 
3rtain  definite  and  valuable  achievements  which  already  the  meeting  of  the 
>ngress  has  to  its  credit.     To  these  only  I  desire  now  to  call  attention. 

1.  The  Congress  brought  definitely  to  the  attention  of  the  greatest  body 
of  men,  interested  in  higher  education,  ever  assembled  from  the  whole  Empire, 
the  essential  unity  of  their  work.  On  all  the  great  topics  discussed  there  was 
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no  difference  of  opinion  on  principle,  or  with  respect  to  responsibility  ;  the 
differences  were  with  respect  to  details.  The  question  never  was  "  Shall  we 
do  this  ?  "  but  always  "  What  is  the  best  way  to  do  it  ?"  In  only  one 
instance  was  a  sharp  difference  of  opinion  expressed  on  a  question  of  principle. 

2.  The  Congress  gave  a  large  number  of  men,  representative  teachers  and 
Administrators  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  each  other  and 
with  the  outlook  of  the  institution  which  they  represented.  I  think  I  am 
justified  in  stating  that  even  ten  years  ago  many  men  from  overseas  felt  that, 
so  far  as  the  institutions  they  represented  were  concerned,  a  great  many  of 
the  University  men  of  Britain  took  an  insular  view,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the 
older  Universities  felt  that  the  Overseas  men  were  asking  the  impossible,  and 
were  entirely  too  aggressive  in  their  demands.  No  such  differences  appeared 
this  time.  A  spirit  of  unity  and  understanding  was  everywhere  apparent. 
The  outstanding  differences  of  1912  had  melted  away  in  the  fiery  furnace  of 
war,  and  we  all  met  as  old  friends  interested  in  a  common  cause  and  not  as 
strangers  to  be  suspected.  This  cannot  but  be  a  great  contribution  to  higher 
education  in  the  British  Empire. 

8.  Further,  I  am  confident  that  the  work  of  research  will  be  greatly  stimulated 
in  the  Universities  as  a  result  of  the  Congress.  On  no  subject  in  the  past  was 
there  a  greater  divergence  of  opinion.  The  old  antagonisms  between  Science 
and  the  Humanities  have  almost  disappeared,  and  the  Congress,  I  am  sure,  did 
much  to  ensure  their  final  burial.  A  new  spirit  was  abroad  in  the  Conference 
as  compared  with  a  date  so  recent  as  1912.  In  this  connection  the  Congress 
brought  home  to  the  Home  Universities  again  that  a  critical  time  is  before  them. 
The  admission  of  graduates  of  the  Overseas  Universities  to  post  graduate  study 
in  the  British  Universities  means,  without  question,  that  a  larger  number  of 
students  will  in  the  future  find  their  way  to  this  country  as  research  students. 
All  the  delegates  from  Overseas  voiced  the  idea  that  for  undergraduates'  work, 
students  should  attend  their  own  local  Universities,  but  they  all  desired  to 
send  their  students  here  for  advanced  work.  If  the  Home  Universities  rise 
to  the  occasion,  if  they  can  forget  the  inconvenience  which  the  adjustments 
to  meet  the  need  entail,  the  way  to  the  greatest  intellectual  service  they 
have  ever  rendered  to  Greater  Britain  is  before  them.  I  am  confident  the 
Congress  helped  to  make  this  a  reality. 

4.  Sufficient  time  was  not  given  to  the  discussion  of  interchange  of  teachers, 
but  I  am  confident  that  the  idea  found  a  lodgment  in  all  our  minds,  and  that 
before  the  next  Congress  meets  in  Toronto  in  1926  substantial  progress  will 
be  made. 

One  concluding  word.  There  were  no  imperialistic  heroics  uttered  at  the 
meeting,  no  jingo  talk,  no  spread  eagle-ism  apparent.  We  all  desire  to  see 
the  whole  world  benefit  by  the  spread  of  knowledge.  There  was,  however, 
present  an  abiding  sense  that  we  were  one  family  and  that  nothing  could  dis- 
turb the  unity  of  our  life. 

H.  M.  TOBY. 
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THE  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Koyal  Colonial  Institute  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Victoria 
on  Thursday,  June  30,  His  Royal  Highness  The  Duke  of  Connaught,  E.G.,  G.C.M.G., 
President  of  the  Institute,  in  the  chair.  His  Royal  Highness  The  Prince  of 
Wales,  K.G.,  G.M.M.G.,  and  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Overseas  Dominions  and  the 
Representatives  of  India  who  are  attending  the  Imperial  Conference  were  the  chief 
guests  of  the  Council. 


Following  is  the  complete  list  of  those  present : 


The  Most  Hon.  The  Marquis  of  Aberdeen  and  Temair,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  and  The 
Marchioness  of  Aberdeen  and  Temair ;  Mr.  Patrick  Alexander ;  Mrs.  A.  B.  Allen ;  Colonel 
The  Hon.  Sir  James  Allen,  K.C.B.  (High  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand),  and  Lady  Allen ; 
Mr.  R.  W.  Allen,  C.B.E.  (High  Sheriff  for  Bedfordshire) ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Allen ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  S.  Amos ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Anderson ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Applin ;  Mr.  A.  H. 
Ashbolt  (Agent-General  for  Tasmania) ;  Mr.  Percy  Ashley,  C.B. ;  Mr.  C.  C.  Atlee ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  P.  S.  Atlee. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Bailey ;  Mr.  Cecil  J.  Barnes ;  Miss  Barnes ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Balfour ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Standish  Ball ;  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Barry ;  Rev.  E.  Gibson  Barry ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Bear;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Beardshaw;  Mr.  Donald  G.  Begg,  M.B.E.,  and 
Mrs.  Begg ;  Sir  Charles  Behrens ;  Major  E.  A.  Belcher,  C.B.E.  ;  Mr.  Andrew  Bell  ; 
Mr.  S.  D.  Benabu ;  Alderman  Arthur  Bennett ;  Mr.  A.  B.  Bennett ;  Sir  Thomas 
Berridge,  K.B.E. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Berrill ;  Mrs.  C.  Bethell ;  Sir  Ernest  Birch, 
K.C.M.G.,  and  Lady  Birch;  Mr.  E.  Birkenruth ;  Mr.  G.  A.  Black;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  G.  Black; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Lindsay  Blee ;  Mr.  C.  J.  Boger ;  Mr.  Ralph  S.  Bond ;  Commandant 
H.  R.  Yerburgh  Bonsey,  O.B.E. ;  Mr.  George  M.  Boughey,  O.B.E. ;  Sir  Henry  A.  Bovell ; 
Mr.  F.  C.  Bowring,  J.P. ;  Captain  S.  E.  J.  Brady ;  Mr.  Ernest  Brain ;  The  Countess  Brassey ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Brockhouse ;  Sir  George  McLaren  Brown,  K.B.E.  ;  Lady  Brown ; 
Mr.  Gordon  H.  Brown ;  Mr.  J.  Finden  and  Miss  Finden  Brown ;  Sir  John  McLeavy  Brown, 
C.M.G. ;  Mr.  M.  Innes  Brown ;  Mr.  Hamilton  E.  Browne,  C.M.G. ;  Mr.  W.  A.  Bulkeley- 
Evans,  O.B.E.;  Mrs.  Bulkeley-Evans ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  S.  Bull;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Bull;  Mr.  Ivor  B.  Burnand ;  Colonel  Sir  E.  E.  Bernard,  K.B.E.,  C.M.G. ;  Lady  Bernard; 
Dame  Clara  Butt,  D.B.E. ;  The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Buxton,  G.C.M.G. ;  The  Countess  Buxton. 
Sir  Vincent  Caillard ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  Campbell ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  T.  Campbell ;  Mr. 
A.  E.  Carlyle ;  Mr.  A.  N.  Carruthers ;  Mr.  William  Carruthers ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Hildred  L. 
Causton;  Mr.  A.  D.  C.  Cawood ;  Mr.  William  Chamberlain,  O.B.E.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  R. 
Chapman ;  The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Chelmsford,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.I.E. ;  The  Vis- 
countess Chelmsford,  G.B.E.,  C.I. ;  Mr.  S.  Christopherson ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Clarke ;  Mr.  F.  E. 
Cobb;  Mrs.  Cook;  Ven.  Archdeacon  R.  H.  Cole;  Miss  Cole;  Field-Marshal  H.R.H.  The 
Duke  of  Connaught,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G.  (President  of  the  Institute);  Mr.  C.  Vincent  Cotterell; 
Alderman  and  Mrs.  S.  Cresswell ;  Mrs.  Cruickshank ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Cullen ;  Mr.  Norman 
Culver:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Culver;  H.H.  The  Maharao  of  Cutch,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.  (Repre- 
sentative of  India  at  the  Imperial  Conference). 

Mrs.  Davies ;  Sir  Edward  Davson ;  Mr.  J.  Burtt  Davy ;  Mr.  W.  A.  Day ;  The  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Denman,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.V.O. ;  Lady  Denman ;  Mr.  Charles  P.  De  Silva ;  Mr.  Robert 
Donald;  Colonel  J.  B.  Donnelly,  D.S.O. ;  Mr.  F.  Dornhorst,  K.C. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Dunn ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Dyer ;  Mr.  F.  Dyer ;  Captain  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Dyer. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Earle;  Mrs.  A.  M.  Earle;  Mr.  A.  Herbert  and  Mrs.  Eckford;  Miss  Eckstein; 
F.  S.  Edgar ;  Lady  Mabelle  Egerton,  C.B.E. ;  Mr.  W.  Craven  Ellis ;  Mr.  A.  G.  England ; 
E.  C.  Erbslow ;  Mr.  G.  Evelyn. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Fairfax;  Mr.  H.  E.  and  Mrs.  Fairweather;  Mr.  Henry  H.  Farmer; 
A.  Farmer ;  Mr.  Arnold  Farrer ;  Mr.  Rufus  Fairer ;  Mr.  J.  Farrow ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
lyle  Fay ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theo  Feilden  ;  Mrs.  H.  H.  Finch ;  Lieut-Colonel  R.  A.  Finlayson, 
3.M.G. ;  Lieut-Colonel  Norman  FitzHerbert,  C.M.G.,  C.B.E.;  Mrs.  N.  FitzHerbert;  Mr.  H. 
iethersole  Fletcher,  M.D. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Foden ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Forrest ;  Mr. 
ad  Mrs.  Fortune ;  Miss  Carrie  Francis ;  Admiral  The  Hon.  Sir  Edmund  Fremantle,  G.C.B., 
).M.G. ;  Mr.  Julius  Friedlander  and  Mrs.  J.  Friedlander,  M.B.E. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Wilfred 

Sir  Francis  Fuller,  K.B.E.,  C.M.G.;  Lady  Fuller. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfred  Gale ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.   H.  Gardner ;   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Geen  ; 
and  Mrs.   J.   S.  Gilbert;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  J.   Giles;  Mr.  H.  J.  Gosin ;  Mr.  Bruce  Goff; 
I.B. ;  Miss  Bruce  Goff ;  Lady  Goold-Adams ;  Mr.  James  C.  Gray ;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Watson 
'  ice ;  Mr.  Leslie  Gross  ;  Mr.  Hugh  Gunn. 

Sir  H.   Rider  Haggard,   K.B.E. ;  The   Hon.   Sir  William   Hall- Jones,   K. C.M.G.  ;   Admiral 
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Sir  Lionel  Halsey,  G.C.V.O.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. ;  Mrs.  Hansburg ;  Mr.  William  Hargrerwcs, 
M.A.  ;  Lieut-Colond  M.  M.  Hartigan,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.  ;  Mrs.  M.  M.  Hartipnn  ;  Mr.  J.  B.  Hartley; 
Mr.  E.  J.  Hayes ;  Rev.  S.  Howard  Hayward  ;  Colonel  and  Mrs.  C.  13.  Heald ;  Mr.  J.  A.  L. 
Henderson,  Ph.D.  ;  Mrs.  J.  A.  L.  Henderson ;  Mr.  William  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Hendrcy ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  P.  H.  Hennesy ;  Sir  Harry  and  Lady  Hepburn ;  Sir  Frederic  M.  Hodgson, 
K.C.M.G. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Holden ;  Mr.  W.  A.  Hollingworth ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Handle  P. 
Holme ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Holt ;  Miss  Horton ;  Mr.  J.  W.  W.  Hughes ;  The  Right  Hon. 
W.  M.  Hughes,  K.C.  (Prime  Minister  of  Australia);  Mrs.  W.  M.  Hughes;  Hon.  J.  M. 
Hunter ;  Sir  William  B.  Hunter ;  Lady  Hunter ;  Mr.  Coleman  P.  Hyman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Imroth  ;  Mr.  Gordon  Inglis. 

Lieut. -Colonel  A.  Weston  Jarvis,  C.M.G.,  M.V.O. ;  Mrs.  Weston  Jarvis;  Hon.  J.  G.  and 
Mrs.  Jenkins ;  Mr.  D.   Hope  Johnston,  M.A. ;  Sir  George  Lawson  Johnston,  K.B.E. ;  Hon. 
Lady  Lawson  Johnston;  Mr.  G.  W.  Johnstone,    L.R.C.P.E. ;  Mr.  J.  W.  D.  Johnstonc,  C.I 
Mr.   Davis  Jones,  J.P. ;  Mr.   G.   P.    Jones;  Mr.   and  Mrs.   H.   Ewer  Jones;  Mr.   H.   D.   C. 
Jones  ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Jones. 

Mr.  James  Kerfoot,    Mr.  C.   St.  J.  Killick ;  Mr.  Thomas  Kirkland. 

Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G.  (Chairman  of  the  Council) ;  Miss  Lagden ;  Mr.  R.  Laing ; 
Commissioner  D.  C.  Lamb ;  Mr.  A.  B.  Lambert,  C.B.E. ;  Mrs.  A.  B.  Lambert ;  The  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Lamington,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.I.E.  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Landale  ;  Colonel  George  Lane  ;  Mr 
Langford  ;  Mrs.  H.  L.  Lees  ;  Sir  Ceorge  Le  Hunte,  G.C.M.G. ;  Mr.  Evans  Lewin,  M.B.E. ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  Lilienfcld ;  Colonel  Robert  Logan,  C.B. ;  Mrs.  R.  Logan ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  F 
Long;  Mr.  W.  G.  Lovell,  C.B.E. ;  Mrs.  W.  G.  Lovell;  Mr.  Bertram  Lowndes;  Sir  Charl 
Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. ;  M.  Tun  Lwin,  K.S.M. 

Mr.  I.  H.  S.  McArthur;  The  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Mackenzie,  G.C.M.G.;  Sir  Charles 
McLeod  (Vice-Chairman  of  the  Council) ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  A.  Macmillan  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L. 
Macphail ;  Mrs.  McPherson ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer  Maddrell ;  Mrs.  C.  A.  Madge ;  Miss 
Mahy ;  The  Right  Hon.  William  F.  Massey  (Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand) ;  Mrs.  Massey, 
C.B.E.;  Mrs.  Oakley  Maund ;  Mr.  P.  Mavon-Ibbs;  The  Right  Hon.  Arthur  Meighen,  K.C. 
(Prime  Minister  of  Canada) ;  Mrs.  Meighen ;  Lady  Melh'ss ;  Colonel  H.  Mentz  (Minister  of 
Defence  for  South  Africa);  Mrs.  Mentz;  Sir  William  S.  Meyer,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.S.I.  (Higl 
Commissioner  for  India) ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Michie ;  Miss  Miller, ;  Mr.  P.  H.  Mills 
Mr.  F.  A.  Minter;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Mitchell;  Captain  R.  H.  Croft  Montague;  Major- 
General  the  Hon.  Sir  Newton  Moore,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P. ;  Lady  Moore ;  Mrs.  A.  Moor-RadfonT 
Lieut. -Colonel  A.  Hickman  Morgan,  D.S.O. ;  Mrs.  Hickman  Morgan ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  " 
Morgan ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Vaughan  Morgan ;  The  Hon.  C.  Hope  Morley ;  Lady  Dorotbj 
Hope  Morley ;  Sir  Daniel  Morris,  K.C.M.G.,  J.P. ;  C.  H.  Harley  Moseley,  C.M.G. ;  Mr. 
O.  Mousley ;  Mr.  Keith  Murdoch ;  Hon.  Gideon  Murray,  M.P.  ;  Mrs.  Gideon  Murray. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Armstrong  Neame  ;  Captain  The  Hon.  F.  Needham  ;  Mr.  A.  Nell,  M.R.C.S. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Nelson ;  Mr.  Frank  Newson ;  Mr.  I.  M.  Newson ;  Major  F.  J.  Ney ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  A.  Nicoll ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Norton 

Sir  Michael  F.  O'Dwyer,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.S.I. 

Mr.  W.  Paddock  ;  Capt.  R.  E.  Palmer ;  Sir  J.  Roper  Parkington,  J.P.,  D.L. ;  Sir  Thorn! 
Parkinson,  M.D. ;  Lady  Parkinson ;  The  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Parsons,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. ; 
Hon.  Lady  Parsons ;  Mr.  W.  A.  Peck ;  The  Hon.  Sir  George  Perley,  K.C.M.G.  (High  Com- 
missioner  for  Canada) ;  Mr.  Harold  E.  Perrin ;  Sir  Alfred  D.  Pickford ;  Rev.  Prebend 
S.  Gordon  Ponsonby ;  Major  H.  Holy  Pounds ;  Sir  Bruce  Porter,  K.C.B.,  C.M.G. ;  Dr. 
Mrs.  Ellis  T.  Powell;  Mr.  F.  G.  Pratt ;  Miss  H.  R.  Pratt;  Mrs.  Presgrave ;  Miss  V.  R.  Presley! 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Kemp  Prosser ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Prosser. 

Mudaliyar  T.  D.  N.  Rajepaks6 ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Brunskill  Reid;  Mr.  T.  Reid;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  V.  Richards;  Lieut.-Colonel  Sir  Philip  W.  Richardson,  O.B.E.  ;  Lady  Richardson; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  R.  Ridley;  Mr.  H.  L.  Risoley ;  Miss  Grace  Riseley;  Mr.  J.  S.  Risley, 
C.B. ;  Mrs.  J.  S.  Risley ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Roberts ;  Major  Malcolm  Robertson :  Mr. 
Percy  and  Mrs.  Rosling ;  Mr.  A.  Carnegie  Ross,  C.B. ;  Major  John  Ross ;  Mr.  J.  K.  M. 
Ross,  I.S.O. ;  Mr.  K.Carnegie  Ross;  Mr.  James  P.  and  Mrs.  Rudolf;  Mr.  Howard  Ruff; 
Mr.  R.  L.  and  Mrs.  Rumboll ;  Mr.  Kennerley  Rnmford ;  Mrs.  Ryle. 

Mr.  F.  N.  Salaman;  Mr.  Edward  Salmon ;  Rev.  F.  J.  and  Mrs.  Salt;  Mr.  R.  S.  Sanders; 
Mr.  F.  R.  Sanderson;  tor.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Sandy;  The  Hon.  V.  8.  Srinivasa  Sastri  (Repre- 
sentative of  India  at  the  Imperial  Conference);  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Scott;  Mr.  G.  Klliot 
Sealy;  Mr.  N.  C.  Sen,  O.B.E. ;  Mr.  B.  R.  Shephard ;  Rev.  Leonard  B.  Shephard ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  F.  Shepherd ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Shipton ;  Captain  A.  M.  Simpson ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Sly;  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Smartt,  KC.M.G.  (Minister  of  Agriculture,  South 
Africa);  Mr.  F.  B.  Smith,  C.M.G.;  Mr.  H.  Melville  Smith,  C.B.E. ;  Mrs.  Melville  Smith, 
M.B.E.  ;  Captain  P.  Bourdon  Smith;  Sir  Alfred  W.  Smithers,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Hubert  Smithers; 
Mr.  J.  H.  Stead;  Mr.  Percy  Steadman,  J.P. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A..  P.  Stokes;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  L.  Stokes ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Stoneman  ;  Sir  Henry  Strakosch ;  Sir  Gerald  Strick- 
land, G.C.M.G.;  Mr.  John  W.  Swindells;  The  Hon.  Sir  Josiah  Symon,  K.C.M.O.  ;  Mi<=s 
Lesley  K.  Rymon,  M.B.E. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Taylor;  Major  H.  Blake  Taylor,  C.B.E. ;  Mrs.  Blake  Taylor;  Misa 
M.  Cox-Taylor ;  Misa  Rosemary  Taylor ;  Mr.  A.  Taylor- White  ;  Mr.  J.  Temperley  ;  Sir  Godfrey 
Thomas,  Bart. ;  Mr.  Arthur  Thomson ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Thome ;  Mrs.  W.  J.  Thome,  C.B.E.  ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Thornton;  Mr.  A.  G.  Tillekeratne ;  Mr.  D.  J.  Timins,  O.B.E. ;  Mr. 
James  Towers ;  Mr.  E.  W.  and  Mrs.  Townend ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  R.  H.  Travers ;  Major 
and  Mrs.  G.  R.  Trefusis ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Percy  Trentham ;  Major-Gen.  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Treowen,  C.B.,  C.M.G.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Ov  H.  Tripp;  Sir  Seymour  B.  Tritton,  K.B.E.; 
Sir  Daniel  and  Lady  Tudor ;  Mr.  Christopher  Tumor ;  Mrs.  G.  de  B.  Turtle. 

Colonel  I.  Unsworth. 

Mr.  John  J.  Virgo,  C.B.E. ;  Mr.  Gilbert  C.  Vyle. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Wade  (Agent -General  for  British  Columbia) ;  Sir  Charles  Wake6eld,  Bart. ; 
H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  K.G.  G.M.M.G.;  Mr.  A.  F.  C.  Walker;  Major  H.  W.  Walker, 
M.C. ;  Mr.  R.  Russell  Walker ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Wall ;  Sir  Lawrence  A.  Wallace,  K.B.E., 
C.M.G. ;  Lady  Wallace;  Mr.  R.  S.  Wallace ;  Hon.  Sir  Edgar  H.  Walton,  K.C.M.G.  (High 
Commissioner  for  South  Africa) ;  Mr.  S.  Walton,  C.B.E.,  M.A. ;  Mrs.  S.  Walton ;  Mrs.  R.  G. 
Watson;  Miss  Webster;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Weldon ;  The  Right  Rev.  The  Dean  of 
Westminster,  K.C.V.O. ;  Mr.  A.  C.  Whitmee,  M.B.E. ;  Mr.  H.  J.  C.  Whitmee;  Miss  D.  R. 
Williams;  Colonel  Sir  Robert  Williams,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  S.  Willimott;  Mr. 
A.  J.  Willson ;  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  K.C.M.G.,  K.B.E. ;  Lady  Wilson ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice 
P.  G.  Wilson;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Windeyer;  Miss  Winter;  Mr.  U.  F.  Wintour,  C.B., 
C.M.G.  ;  The  Hon.  E.  F.  L.  Wood,  M.P.  (Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies) ;  Lady 
Dorothy  Wood ;  Mr.  R.  H.  Wood,  C.B.E. ;  Mrs.  R.  H.  Wood ;  Mr.  Charles  Workman  ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Wragge ;  Mr.  R.  Wright. 

Colonel  Sir  John  Smith  Young,  C.V.O. 

H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OP  CONNAUGHT,  in  proposing  "  His  Majesty  the  King,"  said  : 
As  a  rule  we  honour  this  toast  without  further  preface,  but  on  the  present  occasion 
the  visit  of  His  Majesty  to  Belfast  is  so  vivid  in  all  our  minds  that  we  should  like  to 
say  a  word  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  him  for  the  way  in  which  he  carried  out  that 
very  important  duty.  We  thank  God  with  great  gratitude  for  his  safe  return. 

The  toast  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm,  the  President  leading  the  cheers 
which  followed  the  singing  of  the  National  Anthem. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  ARTHUR  MEIGHEN,  E.G.,  Prime  Minister  of  Canada :  It  falls  to 
my  lot  to  propose  the  health  of  the  Royal  Family.  That  duty  forbids  me  to  say  even 
a  word  by  way  of  recognition  of  the  magnificence  of  this  meeting,  and  of  the  tribute 
it  implies  to  His  Majesty's  Dominions  and  Crown  Colonies  throughout  the  world. 
That  task  I  leave  to  more  competent  hands,  and  say  only  that  in  words  of  gratitude 
and  recognition  I  join  most  enthusiastically. 

No  duty  or  honour  could  be  more  pleasurable  to  one  who  comes  from  one  of  the 
many  far  Dominions  of  the  Crown  than  that  which  now  falls  to  my  lot,  because,  of 
lose  ties  which  bind  the  several  parts  of  this  far-flung  Empire,  none  is  more  valued, 
lone  more  lasting,  none  more  unseverable,  than  that  which  springs  from  the  universal 
affection  borne  by  all  British  subjects  throughout  the  world  for  the  House  of  Windsor. 
It  has  not  been  a  practice  that  our  common  sovereign,  during  the  term  of  his  reign, 
should  visit  the  Dominions  ;  but  three  generations  have  followed  a  precedent,  which 
I  hope  I  may  now  describe  as  an  established  convention,  that  the  heir-apparent  shall 
learn  by  closer  association,  by  that  personal  contact  and  observation  that  come  only 
rom  journeys  and  visits,  something  of  the  wide  Dominions  over  which  he  is  one  day 

reign.  His  present  Majesty  visited  Canada  in  1905,  the  late  King  Edward  VII. 
mid  us  the  honour  of  a  visit  in  1860,  and  no  Canadians  have  yet  forgotten  the  occasion, 
low  only  a  few  months  ago,  when  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  spent  a  few  too  short 
months  amongst  us.  That  occasion  is  noted  through  all  time  in  our  annals  for  the 
memories  of  the  engaging  personality  that  His  Royal  Highness  disclosed  as  well  as 
for  the  eager,  vociferous  loyalty  of  the  people  in  that  great  Dominion.  We  have 
had  also  the  exceedingly"  high  honour  of  having  the  Crown  represented  there  for  a 
term  by  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  President  of  this  Institute.  He  came  to  us  some 
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years  before  the  war,  but  at  the  earnest  request  and  the  sincere  desire  of  the  people 
of  the  Dominion,  he  remained  through  several  of  those  dark  and  stressful  years  when 
the  agony  of  the  war  was  upon  us.  Canadians  will  never  forget  the  earnestness  with 
which  he  strove  to  appreciate  the  spirit  of  our  people  or  the  success  with  which  that 
earnestness  was  rewarded.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  by  way  of  tribute  to  both  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  that  in  those  very  important,  I 
might  almost  say  critical,  matters  they  succeeded  so  well.  Those  of  us  who  have 
spent  the  best  years  of  our  lives  in  endeavouring  to  engage  and  to  hold  public  con- 
fidence, and  never  with  anything  better  than  intermittent  success,  can  appreciate 
to  the  full  how  great  was  the  achievement  of  both  the  President  of  this  Institute 
and  of  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne.  Of  Her  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen,  we  have 
pleasure  in  recalling  that  she  accompanied  His  Majesty  on  his  visit,  and  the 
warmth  of  her  reception  was  evidence  of  the  sincerity  and  the  goodwill  of  the  people 
of  the  Dominion.  Queen  Alexandra  we  have  not  had  amongst  us,  but  her  name 
is  held  in  sincere  regard  and  lasting  respect.  That  human  affection  which,  in  our 
rather  inexpressive  language,  we  term  loyalty  to  the  Crown,  sums  up  what  is  the  most 
sacred  link  of  Empire — a  link  which  we  hope  will  not  only  endure  but  become,  as 
years  and  generations  pass,  more  and  more  binding  in  its  effects,  and  more  and 
more  expressive  of  the  enduring  character  of  this  commonwealth  of  nations.  I 
give  you,  in  time-honoured  words,  the  health  of  "  our  gracious  Queen  Mary, 
Alexandra  the  Queen  Mother,  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  all  the  Royal  family." 

H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OP  WALES,  K.G.,  G.M.M.G. :  It  is  a  very  great  pleasure 
to  me  to  be  here  as  a  guest  this  evening.  May  I  say  at  once  that  it  will 
be  the  last  time  I  shall  ever  come  as  a  guest ;  for,  from  this  evening,  I  am  ra 
member  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  It  is  also  a  very  great  pleasure  to  me  to 
meet  so  many  Oversea  friends.  Some  of  you  are  living  here,  some  of  you  have  come 
over,  probably,  on  annual  visits,  and  some  of  you  are  over  for  the  great  Imperial  Con- 
ference— the  first  that  has  been  held  since  the  great  war.  As  you  know,  during  the 
last  two  years  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  several  parts  of  the  Empire.  I  do  not 
think  I  need  enlarge  upon  that  this  evening,  but  I  should  like  at  once  to  say  how  much 
at  home  I  feel  at  this  gathering  to-night,  which  includes  many  to  whom  I  owe  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  for  all  their  kindness  and  help  to  me  during  my  great  Empire  tours. 
I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Meighen  for  proposing  this  toast  in  the  kind  way  he  did,  and  for 
coupling  my  name  with  it.  I  think  it  is  very  fitting  that  the  first  time  I  have  become 
connected  with  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  my  health  should  be  proposed  by  the 
Prime  Minister  of  that  great  Dominion  where  I  spent  three  wonderful  months  on  my 
first  tour  in  1919.  He  has  also  said  something  about  our  Chairman  to-night,  and  I 
would  like  to  say  how  glad  we  all  are  to  have  him  as  chairman,  for  he  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Governors-General  we  have  ever  had.  He  has  done  a  wonderful 
work  for  the  Empire. 

There  are  two  points  I  should  like  to  mention  this  evening.  The  first  is  the  British 
Empire  Exhibition,  of  which  I  am  chairman  of  the  General  Committee.  It  is  to  be 
held  in  1923,  so  I  should  like  this  evening  to  enlist  not  only  the  sympathetic  support, 
but  the  active  co-operation,  of  the  Dominions  in  connection  with  this  exhibition.  The 
Dominions,  as  you  probably  know,  have  been  officially  asked  to  participate  in  the 
exhibition,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  His  Majesty's  Government 
have  voted  £100,000  by  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  guarantee  fund,  and  that 
Wembley  Park  has  been  acquired  for  the  site  of  this  exhibition.  Plans  are  also  being 
formed  to  have  the  most  tip-to-date  exhibition  building  possible.  A  feature  which  I 
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know  will  appeal  to  all  Britishers  is  that  there  is  to  be  a  great  national  sports  ground. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  anything  about  depression  in  trade.  Some  even 
say  there  is  also  a  depression  in  sport  just  now,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  there  is 
no  better  antidote  to  any  of  these  depressions  than  this  great  exhibition.  I  trust 
that  the  manufacturers  and  Wealthy  men  of  this  country  will  support  the  exhibition 
by  every  means  in  their  power,  first  of  all  by  joining  the  guarantee  fund,  which  will 
insure  no  delay  in  the  building  scheme.  Secondly,  I  am  going  to  speak  to  the  Oversea 
Premiers  as  I  want  them  to  see  their  Dominions  are  adequately  represented,  not  only 
to  foster  Imperial  trade,  but  also  to  see  that  everything  is  being  done  to  utilise  the 
resources  of  the  Empire,  to  repair,  not  only  the  material  loss  in  the  great  war,  but  also 
to  decrease  unemployment  and  bring  prosperity  to  millions  of  workers  of  the  Empire 
who  are  living  to-day  in  the  shadow  of  industrial  troubles. 

Now  "  United  Empire,"  which  is  my  toast,  depends  almost  more  than  anything 
else  on  constant  interchange  of  thought,  and  on  personal  intercourse  between  the 
statesmen  of  the  various  Dominions.  The  difficulties  in  summoning  an  Imperial 
Conference  are  quite  obvious.  We  have  to-night  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Massey,  both 
of  whom  have  travelled  over  12,000  miles  to  attend  the  Imperial  Conference.  Perhaps 
the  telegraph  companies  might  be  annoyed  with  me  if  I  did  not  say  something  about 
them.  They  have  helped  to  bridge  the  gulf,  they  have  helped  to  bridge  the  com- 
munications between  the  Dominions  enormously,  but  neither  this  nor  steam  can 
compensate  in  any  way  for  personal  discussion  between  individuals.  No  doubt 
the  future  of  rapid  Imperial  intercommunication  lies  in  the  air,  and  I  trust  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  civil  aviation  will  have  built  up  a  great  air  organisation 
on  the  lines  of  our  mercantile  marine,  and  that  the  delegates  of  the  next  Imperial 
Conference  will  be  able  to  travel  to  the  Old  Country  by  Imperial  air  routes.  Of 
course  this  is  a  subject  on  which  one  could  say  a  great  deal,  but  I  think  the  simile 
applies  that  as  the  roads  of  the  Koman  Empire  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  times,  so  our  modern  communications  are  quite  insufficient  for  a  great 
Commonwealth  of  Nations  which  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  globe.  The  British 
Empire  has  more  to  gain  than  any  other  nation  from  efficient  air  communications. 
I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Hughes  will  be  happier  the  day  that  he  leaves  the  Old  Country 
when  he  knows  that  it  will  take  him  ten  days,  instead  of  six  weeks,  to  arrive  at  his 
destination. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  kind  way  you  have  responded  to  this  toast,  and  to  say 
glad  I  am  to  meet  the  distinguished  men  who  have  come  from  the  Dominions 
take  counsel  at  a  time  when  unity  of  purpose  is  as  essential  as  it  was  in  the  critical 
iys  of  the  war.    We  found  during  the  great  war  that  the  unity  of  the  British 
ipire  was  no  meie  catchword,  but  a  very  solid  reality.    It  was  a  stern  reality  of 
lich  our  enemies  had  no  conception  whatever.     It  was  that  unity  which  helped  us 
lore  than  anything  else  to  win  the  war  and  to  save  civilisation  ;  and  it  is  to  cement 
lat  unity  that  these  distinguished  men  are  here  to-day.     I  wish  on  behalf  of  you  all 
rery  possible  success  to  the  Imperial  Conference. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  W.  M.  HUGHES,  K.C.  (Prime  Minister  of  Australia),  responding  to 
le  toast  of  "  United  Empire,"  said :  I  need  not  tell  you  how  greatly  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  of  responding  on  behalf  of  "  United  Empire,"  and  how  much  I  thank  you 
'  )r  the  cordial  and  enthusiastic  way  in  which  you  have  drunk  it.    His  Eoyal  Highness 
lid  that  that  Empire  of  ours  has  shown  itself  during  the  war  a  living  reality.    It  is 
ideed  one  of  those  world  forces  that  needs  no  words  of  demonstration.     It  is  perhaps 
le  greatest  factor  in  the  moulding  of  the  destinies  of  the  world  that  exists  to-day. 
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It  stands  for  peace  and  progress.  Its  greatness  none  may  question — whether  that 
greatness  be  measured  by  material  or  by  spiritual  standards.  The  Prince  was  good 
enough  to  say  we  had  come  a  long  way  and  that  we  had  come  to  do  a  great  work  and 
he  wished  us  God-speed  in  that  work.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  his  words 
reached  those  gods  whose  special  function  it  is  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  Conferences 
and  guide  the  deliberations  of  distinguished  men  brought  as  we  are  from  all  quarters 
of  the  earth  to  discuss  questions  some  of  which,  on  the  face  of  things,  seem  almost 
insoluble.  But  it  is  not  for  us  to  speak  of  the  difficulties  or  express  too  pious  and 
optimistic  opinions  with  regard  to  what  may  come  forth.  We  are  to  do  our  best  on 
behalf  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  and  for  the  first  time  there  are  gathered  round  one 
Council  table  men  who  can  speak  for  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  and  there  has  been  ushered 
in,  quietly  and  without  bombast  or  the  beating  of  drums  or  the  blowing  of  trumpets, 
a  new  era  which  will  stand  out  in  years  to  come.  That  is  that  the  affairs  of  Empire 
are  now  to  be  determined  not  by  parts,  but  by  representatives  of  the  whole,  and  this 
Conference  will,  I  feel  sure,  whatever  it  fails  to  do,  convince  those  citizens  of  ours  who 
live  in  those  great  continents  which  we  are  privileged,  I  will  not  say  to  govern,  but  to 
stand  as  representatives  and  spokesmen  of,  that  they  have  been  called  in  to  assist  in 
deliberations  and  in  moulding  and  shaping  the  policy  of  the  greatest  Empire  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  This  Empire  rests  on  two  principles  which  seem  to  conflict — the  prin- 
ciple of  autonomy  and  the  principle  of  unity.  What  is  the  bond  which  binds  these 
scattered  nations  together  ?  It  is  the  Crown.  It  is  surely  a  happy  omen  of  the  future 
that  we  who  represent  the  left  wing  of  the  British  Empire — those  extreme  democracies 
where  they  neither  have  the  trappings  of  royalty  nor  the  suggestions  of  caste  which 
are  so  repugnant  to  the  sterling  democrat — that  we  should  have  found  a  King  and  the 
son  of  the  King  who  is  greeted  everywhere  as  a  jolly  good  fellow.  When  the  Prince  of 
Wales  came  out  to  Australia  he  was  received  with  open  arms,  not  merely  by  the  men, 
who  after  all  are,  even  in  Australia,  but  mere  worms  in  the  scheme  of  things,  but  by 
women,  and  he  lives  in  their  hearts — the  hearts  of  men  and  of  women — just  as  what  he 
is — the  son  of  the  King,  our  future  King-  a  man  who  will  always  be  remembered  in 
Australia  as  a  sportsman  and  a  jolly  good  fellow. 

The  world  is  in  travail.  There  is  a  world-wide  and  insidious  conspiracy  directed 
against  the  British  Empire.  We  who  believe  in  the  Empire  and  are  yet  democrats 
rejoice  to  think  we  can  achieve  everything  possible  for  free  men  and  yet  remain  citizens 
of  the  Empire,  and  since  Empire  is  impossible  or  inconceivable  whether  as  a  consti- 
tutional entity  or  as  a  living  force  unless  there  be  some  nexus  to  join  the  scattered 
parts  together,  how  fortunate  it  is  we  have  found  that  link  in  the  ancient  Institution 
which  through  ages  has  been  the  pivot  on  which  British  history  has  turned — I  mean 
the  monarchy.  Here  we  have  an  amazing  production — we  have  democracies,  some- 
times fierce  and  intolerant  democracies — acclaiming  and  passionately  insisting  on 
their  loyalty  as  citizens  of  the  Empire  and  saying  "  This  King  of  England — why,  he  is 
our  King."  The  Prince  of  Wales  learnt  during  that  great  epoch-making  tour  that  he 
was  assured  of  welcome  in  the  farthest  outposts  of  Empire  just  as  he  is  here.  These 
things  give  positive  assurance  this  Empire  will  endure.  It  has  a  constitution 
and  malleable — a  constitution  which  may  be  adapted  to  its  varying  circumstances  anc 
to  the  varying  times.  That  is  a  great  thing.  It  is  a  "  far  cry  "  from  Downing  Street 
to  Auckland  or  Wellington,  Melbourne  or  Sydney.  But  we  get  here.  The  Prince 
has  suggested  that  we  should  fly.  Well,  I  am  a  devoted  disciple  of  the  god  of  speed.  I 
believe  there  is  something  irresistibly  attractive  in  rushing  at  a  headlong  speed  through 
the  exhilarating  air.  The  air  has  no  particular  terrors  for  me,  but  when  I  am  assured 
we  shall  get  here  quickly  through  that  medium  I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  during 
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my  last  visit  I  tried  to  get  from  Paris  to  London  and  came  down  five  times  and  found 
myself  eventually  something  like  fifteen  miles  from  where  I  started.  Various  machines 
were  brought  out  for  my  inspection  and  I  was  bade  God-speed  and  asked  to  continue 
ly  journey,  but  I  said  "  Not  me,  I  am  for  London  by  the  most  direct  route  ;  bring 
me  a  wheelbarrow  and  I  shall  be  gone."  But  I  agree  we  must  improve  communications 
between  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  I  think  not  only  through  the  air.  We  must 
have  some  way  in  which  we  can  ascertain  each  other's  opinions  from  day  to  day.  The 
telegraph  of  late  has  been  something  of  a  laggard.  Sometimes  one  is  tempted  to  say, 
as  they  said  of  the  god  of  old,  "  peradventure  he  sleepeth  or  has  gone  on  a  journey." 
What  we  want  is  means  whereby  we  can  talk  to  each  other,  and  I  do  not  despair  of 
being  able  to  stand  here  one  day  and  say  I  am  able  to  speak  to  Sydney  or  Melbourne. 
That,  of  course,  might  not  be  without  its  drawbacks,  but  progress  is  not  bought  without 
price.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  and  see  this  evidence  of  the  vitality  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  of  its  representative  character.  Here  we  have  gathered 
together  people  from  every  quarter  of  the  Empire — people  from  this  cradle  of  our  race 
and  also  from  the  farthest  outposts.  We  have  here  representatives  of  the  newest 
Parliaments  which  have  been  established  in  India,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Australian 
Democracy  I  bid  them  welcome,  and  rejoice  that  they  too  are  participating  in  the 
glorious  privileges  of  British  citizenship.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  received  the  toast.  I  hope  this  Institute  will  flourish  and  continue 
the  good  work  it  is  doing.  You  may  rest  assured  that  we  who  are  charged  by  the 
people  of  our  respective  Dominions  with  the  development  of  our  heritage  will  see  to  it 
that,  as  far  as  is  humanly  possible,  this  Empire,  composed  of  many  parts,  shall  in 
essence  and  substance  continue  one  and  indivisible. 

SIB  THOMAS  SMARTT,  K.C.M.G.  (Minister  of  Agriculture,  South  Africa) :  My  first 
duty  is  on  behalf  of  General  Smuts,  to  express  his  great  regret  at  not  having  the  pleasure 
and  privilege  of  being  present  this  evening,  for  reasons  which  he  has  personally  ex- 
plained to  His  Royal  Highness,  our  President,  whom  we  are  so  proud  to  see  in  the 
chair  this  evening.  It  therefore  falls  to  my  lot  to  perform  a  very  difficult  task  which 
would  have  been  far  better  performed  by  General  Smuts,  who  has  given  an  example  not 
alone  of  statesmanship  but  as  a  soldier  in  the  field  in  the  interests  of  a  United  Empire 
— an  example  which,  I  believe,  is  of  far-reaching  consequence,  because  it  shows  for 
what  our  United  Empire  stands,  when  it  is  possible  for  a  soldier,  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  that  other  great  soldier,  General  Botha,  who  some  few  years  ago  was  our  enemy 
in  the  field,  to  recognise  the  inestimable  advantages  which  alone  the  British  Empire 
gives  to  its  citizens  and  who  in  our  day  of  danger  stood  beside  us  and  gave  us  wise 
counsel.  I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  a  great  meeting  last  night  in  connection 
with  the  League  of  Nations,  and  heard  magnificent  sentiments  expressed  by  those 
who  had  done  a  great  deal  to  found  that  great  Institution  with  a  view  of  doing  some- 
thing for  the  development  of  peace  and  concord  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
And  while  we  are  all  desirous  that  that  great  League  should  have  far-reaching  conse- 
quences in  the  future,  I  could  not  help  recognising  that  at  the  present  time,  in  the 
interests  of  peace  and  good  government,  there  is  one  great  league — an  example  to 
the  League  of  Nations  and  to  the  world,  and  that  is  that  great  League  of  free  common- 
wealths, of  free  peoples,  which  form  the  United  Empire  of  which  we  are  all  so  proud. 
It  is  good  for  the  world  that  the  British  Empire  exists  at  the  present  time,  because, 
after  all,  what  are  the  great  dangers  with  which  civilisation  is  confronted  ?  They 
are  not  dangers  of  war  but  dangers  of  revolution,  of  which  we  have  seen  such  fearful 
consequences  in  Eastern  Europe.  I  believe  a  French  statistician  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  during  the  last  few  years  revolutions  have  caused  more  misery  and 
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deaths  than  the  great  and  tremendous  struggle  through  which  we  have  passed.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  great  thing  we  have  a  United  Empire  which  stands  over  and  above  every- 
thing else  for  peaceful  development,  law,  order,  and  good  government  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  its  Dominions.  As  has  been  so  eloquently  said  by  Mr. 
Hughes,  the  link  of  that  Empire  is  the  Crown,  around  which  all  the  Dominions  and 
Dependencies  group  themselves.  We  have  profited,  I  hope,  by  the  experience  of 
the  war,  but  if  the  war  has  taught  one  thing  more  than  another,  it  is  that  this  great 
Empire  should  be  self-supporting,  and  feed  its  own  people,  and  take  every  possible 
step,  without  any  desire  for  aggression,  to  keep  open  those  lines  of  communication 
through  the  waters  of  the  world  which  are  so  absolutely  essential  to  our  existence. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  has  referred  to  the  exhibition  of  1923,  and  His  Royal  Highness 
spoke  words  which  reminded  me  of  the  great  utterance  made  some  years  ago  by  his 
illustrious  father  after  a  tour  of  the  Dominions — the  message,  "  Wake  up,  England  1 " 
I  believe  that  message  was  never  more  necessary  than  now,  because  while  the 
Dominions  have  great  possibilities  and  potentialities  of  development,  while  we  are 
producing,  to  a  large  extent,  raw  products,  we  are  looking  to  the  Mother  Country 
to  organise  her  industry  and  to  see  that  the  products  of  the  Dominions  come  to  enrich 
the  Mother  Country.  I  do  not  want  to  dogmatise  in  any  way,  but  I  should  be  failing 
in  my  duty  if  as  one  who  has  an  intense  desire  to  carry  out  the  precept  that  "  he  who 
provideth  not  first  for  those  of  his  own  household  has  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse 
than  an  infidel,"  I  did  not  say  we  of  the  Dominions  are  desirous  that  the  first  market 
for  our  produce  should  be  the  Homeland,  and  that  we  should  not  be  compelled  by 
industrial  upheavals  in  this  country  and  other  circumstances  to  look  for  markets 
in  other  and  foreign  countries.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  striking 
a  personal  note  at  this  great  gathering.  We  in  South  Africa,  for  over  a  century, 
have  passed  through  misery  and  woe  on  account  of  racial  divisions,  but  after  the 
great  struggle  in  which  our  young  manhood,  both  English  and  Dutch,  shed  its  blood 
in  the  same  trenches  we  have  recognised  that  the  racial  divisions  of  a  hundred  years 
should  pass  away,  that  we  are  members  of  a  common  country  and  Empire,  and  that 
it  is  in  their  interest,  as  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Empire,  that  all  divisions  and 
racial  animosities  of  the  past  should  be  blotted  oat.  May  I  express  the  hope  that  the 
attitude  which  has  been  adopted  with  such  success  in  South  Africa  shall  appeal  also  to 
another  country  dear  to  me  not  far  from  these  shores,  and  that  they,  following  the  noble 
message  which  His  Majesty  the  King  gave  them  the  other  day,  may  take  an  example 
from  the  youngest  of  the  Dominions  ?  When  Mr.  Hughes  spoke  so  eloquently  of  the  visit 
paid  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  I  felt  how  ex- 
tremely distressed  we  were  in  South  Africa  that  we  had  not  had  the  advantage  of  such 
a  visit,  and  on  behalf  of  South  Africa  I  might  be  allowed  to  say  that,  if  His  Royal 
Highness  will  honour  us  with  his  presence,  he  will  do  more  to  cement  that  feeling  of 
good  fellowship  between  the  two  races  than  anything  else  which  can  possibly  take 
place.  I  can  assure  His  Royal  Highness  of  a  most  cordial  reception — such  an 
enthusiastic  welcome  as  will  not  be  outdone  by  our  kinsmen  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

H.H.  THE  MAHARAO  OP  CDTCH,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.LE. :  It  is  not  only  a  great  pleasure 
to  me,  but  also  a  great  responsibility,  to  be  called  on  to  reply  to  the  toast  of  "  United 
Empire,"  on  behalf  of  India.  India,  as  you  know,  consists  of  two  parts — British 
India,  ruled  by  the  Government  of  India  ;  and  the  Indian  States,  ruled  by  their  own 
Princes  and  Chiefs.  I  must  endeavour  to  voice  the  sentiments  of  both. 

British  India,  as  you  all  know,  has  been  passing  through  somewhat  unquiet  times, 
which  contrast  deeply  with  the  long  peace  of  the  last  forty  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  That  period  was  a  time  of  growth — the  noisy  growth  of  industrialism, 
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of  railways,  telegraphs,  and  larger  markets,  and  the  silent  growth  of  the  minds  of  men 
on  the  more  expansive  plane  of  Western  thoughts  and  aims.  Britain  provided  the 
fuel,  both  by  precept  and  example ;  and  the  growth  of  wealth  (inseparable  from  a 
wider  sphere  of  commerce)  and  of  democratic  ideas  (inseparable  from  the  study  of 
the  causes  and  conditions  of  Western  progress)  proceeded  apace.  The  result  has 
been  seen  in  the  clamorous  demands  for  a  larger  voice  in  the  legislation  and  administra- 
tion, which  have  been  met  to  a  fair  extent  by  the  recent  successive  stages  of  Reform, 
with  good  promise  of  more  to  come.  The  Announcement  of  1917  has  definitely  given 
the  assurance  which  progressive  Indians  wanted ;  and  Mr.  Montagu  and  Lord 
Chelmsford  translated  promise  into  action  with  the  vigour  and  celerity  that  has  not 
always  marked  such  movements.  If  there  are  still  elements  in  India  which  are  not 
satisfied  but,  like  Oliver  Twist,  ask  for  more,  this  is  only  the  sign  of  the  healthy  growth 
of  a  somewhat  precocious  young  lad  who,  at  the  age  of  ten,  wants  to  smoke  his  father's 
choicest  Havanas. 

I  think  that  the  gentlemen  who  clamour  for  more  so  soon  are  somewhat  apt  to 
forget  the  rate  of  progress  which  they  have  already  made.  It  took  centuries  for 
Britain  to  pass  from  almost  autocratic  government  to  the  present  stage  of  democratic 
freedom ;  and  history  proves  that  Freedom  suddenly  granted  to  people  who  have 
not  been  trained  up  to  it  has  resulted  either  in  futility — as  in  the  case  of  the  Persian 
Parliament — or  else  in  deplorable  excesses,  as  in  the  French  Revolution,  the  freeing  of 
the  slaves  in  Hayti,  and  in  the  recent  Russian  debacle.  Again,  they  are  apt  to  forget 
that  what  has  been  accomplished  by  Britons  in  India  has  been  something  far  greater 
than  the  progress  in  economics  and  communications — namely,  the  creation  of  unity. 
Temporary  unity  was  secured  in  former  times,  but  the  forces  of  disruption  (which 
it  is  the  work  of  modern  statesmen  all  over  the  world  to  eradicate)  proved  too  strong. 
What  Britain  has  worked  for,  and,  I  trust,  secured,  is  permanent  unity  which  will 
last  for  all  time  and  be  a  great — the  greatest — factor  in  the  general  raising  of  Asia, 
and  of  all  the  world,  from  the  suspicious  jealousies  and  wars  of  the  past  era  to 
the  widespread  toleration,  friendship,  and  peace  of  the  New.  And  this  is  the  spirit 
which  animates  all  the  steadier  and  more  far-sighted  of  the  politicians  of  India — who 
are  steadily  trying  to  guide  India  along  the  road  of  good  statesmanship  and  peaceful 
development. 

I  now  turn  to  the  States.    We,  the  Princes  and  Rulers  of  the  Indian  States,  have 
jen,  and,  I  trust,  always  will  be,  a  steadying  influence  in  India.    In  external  affairs, 
i  regards  fellow  states,  the  Government  of  India,  and  our  place  in  the  Empire,  we  are 
-I  need  hardly  say — intensely  loyal  to  His  Majesty  ;  and  are  ready  to  give  all  the 
jlp  we  reasonably  can  to  his  lieutenant,  the  Viceroy.    We  are  ready,  if  need  arise, 
devote  ourselves  and  our  resources  to  the  service  of  His  Majesty  again  and  yet 
*ain.    There  is  an  American  adage  which  advises  men  to  hitch  their  wagons  to  a  star, 
jt  us  all  look  forward  with  our  eyes  on  a  star.    Let  us  visualise  that  future  at 
rhich  all  true  men  are  aiming.    It  is  the  reign  of  peace  and  of  virtue.    In  our 
ferent  paths  of  life,  under  our  different  systems  of  government,  we  can  all  work 
>r  this  end.    We  have  obstacles  to  surmount ;    class  and  race  antagonisms  to 
estroy. 

Were  Britain  seeking  its  own  wealth  and  aggrandisement  its  house  would  be  built 
unstable  foundations ;  its  failure  would  be  predestined.  But  we  believe  that 
rhat  Britain  steadily  aims  at  among  all  the  clatter  and  jargon,  difficulties  and  stresses 
of  the  present  state  of  the  world,  is  the  steady  advancement  of  humanity  at  large 
a  higher  level  where  evils  will  be  eradicated  and  the  welfare  of  all  assured.  You 
my  rely  on  India — with  its  deep  religion,  its  belief  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  good, 
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and  its  innate  loyalty — being  a  steadfast  and  reliable  partner  of  the  Empire,  aiding 
it  not  only  in  its  physical  needs  in  hours  of  danger,  but  also  spreading  abroad  through 
its  own  borders  in  .times  of  peace  that  feeling  of  loyalty,  devotion,  and  brotherhood 
to  the  Empire  at  large  which  is  a  far  surer  cement  of  empire  than  those  which  any 
bonds  of  commercial  preference  and  written  or  legal  agreements  can  create. 

One  more  word,  your  Royal  Highness.  May  I  here,  on  behalf  of  the  people  and 
Princes  of  India,  thank  you  for  your  recent  visit  to  our  country,  and  for  the  noble 
words  of  advice  and  encouragement  which  you  addressed  to  us — words  which  we, 
who  heard  them,  will  never  forget.  And  you,  Sir  [to  the  Prince  of  Wales],  your 
decision  to  come  to  India  has  filled  millions  of  hearts  with  joy,  and  millions  of  soula 
will  greet  your  arrival  and  presence  amongst  us.  We  believe  that  your  Royal 
Highness's  visit  will  solve  many  of  the  difficulties  that  confront  us,  and  will  serve 
more  than  anything  else  to  cement  the  bond  between  Britons  and  Indians  firmer 
than  ever. 

DAME  CLARA  BUTT,  D.B.E.,  sang  "Land  of  Hope  and  Glory,"  and  was 
enthusiastically  applauded. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  VISCOUNT  CHELMSFORD,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.I.E.,  proposed 
"  Prosperity  to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  " :  It  is  at  once  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege, 
he  said,  to  propose  this  toast,  and  that  pleasure  and  privilege  are  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  I  have  to  couple  with  the  toast  the  name  of  our  President.     I  am  sure  you 
all  share  with  me  my  regret  that  it  is  I,  and  not  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  who  have  to 
propose  this  toast,  and  that  regret  will  be  the  greater  when  we  remember  the  sad  event 
which  causes  his  absence  from  our  midst  to-night.    It  is  always  interesting  to  specu- 
late as  to  the  exact  debt  due  to  a  mother  from  a  son — and  especially  is  this  so  in  the 
case  of  so  brilliant  a  mother,  so  brilliant  a  son.     But  however  this  may  be,  I  am  sure 
we  shall  all  like  to  think  that  Lady  Randolph  Churchill's  later  years  were  made  glad 
and  proud  by  the  distinguished  success  of  her  son.    Turning  to  the  toast,  I  may 
you  that    the   past   seven   memorable   years   have   been   years   of   unmistakable 
prosperity  to  this  Institute,  both  as  regards  its  membership,  and,  mirabile  dictu,  ita 
finances,  and  when  I  mention  the  names  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagde 
and  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  the  causes  of  the  prosperity  are  not  far  to  seek  but  are  patent 
for  all  men  to  see.    But  we  cannot  afford  to  rest  on  our  oars.    A  society  like  tl 
must  progress  or  it  will  go  back,  and  so  to-night  I  would  urge  upon  all  present  not 
only  to  drink  this  toast  with  cordiality,  which  I  am  sure  they  will  do,  but  to  see 
it  that  each  one  should  do  all  in  his  power  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  Institut 
I  will  hazard  a  suggestion.    When  we  reflect  upon  the  manifold  activities  and  the 
wide  sphere  which  is  embraced  by  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  do  not  our  reflectioi 
lead  us  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  name  Royal  Colonial  Institute  is  now ; 
misnomer  ?     The  term  "  Colonial  "  has  never  found  great  favour  in  the  Dominions 
indeed,  when  I  was  in  Australia,  I  expunged  that  term  from  my  vocabulary,  and,  n 
that  India  has  been  admitted  to  the  ample  embrace  of  this  Institute,  the  term  seei 
to  me  positively  misleading.    I  am  not  going  to  be  so  venturesome  as  to  suggest 
alternative  title,  but  I  have  confidence  in  the  governing  body  of  this  Institute,  and 
will  only  commend  the  suggestion  to  their  careful  consideration.     I  should  like 
congratulate  the  Institute  on  having  the  Duke  of  Connaught  as  President.    I 
only  for  a  short  time  in  1914  in  Canada,  but  that  short  time  was  sufficient  for  me 
realise  the  place  His  Royal  Highness  had  won  in  the  affections  of  the  Canadian  people 
and,  as  Mr.  Meighen  has  said,  that  five  years'  tenure  of  office  of  His  Royal  Highness 
will  remain  long  in  the  memories  of  the  people.     I  have  personal  reasons  for  gratitude 
and  appreciation  of  the  great  service  which  His  Royal  Highness  did  to  India  and  to 
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the  Empire  by  his  visit  to  India.  That  visit  will  remain  an  abiding  landmark  in  the 
history  of  that  country.  I  am  not  going  to  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  attempt  to 
analyse  the  qualities  which  have  gone  to  make  the  success  of  His  Royal  Highness's 
public  career,  but  I  put  it  in  this  way — that  the  qualities  of  sympathy  and  under- 
standing which  are  the  real  links  of  Empire  more  than  any  paper  constitution  are 
pre-eminently  his,  and  it  is  those  qualities  which  are  so  especially  needed  in  the 
Presidency  of  an  institution  such  as  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  which  is  the  gathering 
place  of  all  the  sons  of  Empire. 

[At  this  stage  the  President  read  messages  of  congratulation  and  good  wishes 
received  from  Mr.  Hugh  Denison,  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  and  Mr.  William  Warden, 
Buenos  Aires.  Mr.  Denison  added  :  "  New  South  Wales  Branch  will  be  formally 
constituted  July  15.  Approximately  five  hundred  members."] 

The  PRESIDENT  (The  Duke  of  Connaught,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G.)  :    I  should  like  to 
begin  the  very  few  words  I  shall  venture  to  address  to  you  at  this  late  hour  by  thanking 
Dame  Clara  Butt  for  her  great  kindness  in  singing  to  us.    I  can  assure  her  we  have 
enjoyed  her  voice  this  evening  as  much  as  ever  we  have  done.     It  was  a  great  pleasure 
to  hear  the  splendid  words  of  the  song  which  was  so  warmly  joined  in  by  the  whole  of 
the  company  present.    It  is  difficult  in  returning  thanks,  both  for  the  Institute  and 
for  myself,  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other,  but  I  take  it  this  is  a  compliment  in- 
tended both  to  the  Institute  and  for  myself.    I  occupy  a  very  proud  position  at  the 
head  of  this  great  Institute,  which  has  done  so  much  to  build  up  strong  feelings  of 
friendship  between  those  of  the  Mother  Country  and  all  portions  of  the  British  Empire. 
We  sometimes  hear  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  spoken  of  as  being  rather  out  of  date, 
and  not  quite  running  with  the  times,  but  I  think  that  is  a  very  unfair  criticism.    We 
began  years  ago  in  a  small  way,  and  so  pleased  was  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  with 
what  the  Institute  was  doing  for  the  good  of  the  Empire  that  in  1869  she  gave  us  the 
title  "  Royal,"  which  we  hope  we  shall  maintain  to  the  end  of  time.    We  have  listened 
to  most  eloquent  speeches  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  whom  we  are  so  pleased 
to  welcome  this  evening,  from  Sir  Thomas  Smartt,  one  of  the  Ministers  in  South  Africa, 
and  one  of  the  most  loyal  of  men  you  would  find  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Empire,  and  we  have  heard  also  an  admirable  speech  from  my  old  friend,  His  Highness 
the  Maharao  of  Cutch,  whom  also  we  most  warmly  welcome  here.     I  had  the  honour 
of  being  His  Highness's  guest  in  his  own  country,  and  a  more  charming  host  you  would 
lot  wish  to  meet.    It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  hear  the  words  of  a  former  Canadian 
friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Meighen,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada.    My  heart  always  warms 
when  I  think  of  that  great  Dominion,  where  I  had  the  honour  of  serving  His  Majesty 
the  King  and  the  Dominion  itself,  and  I  welcome  Mr.  Meighen  here  most  warmly  this 
evening.     One  regret  I  feel  is  that  we  did  not  hear  Mr.  Massey,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
New  Zealand,  who  is  well  known  to  most  of  us,  and  for  whom  we  have  such  a  regard 
and  appreciation  for  the  splendid  services  he  has  rendered  to  New  Zealand  and  to  the 
Umpire.    Reference  has  been  made  by  Lord  Chelmsford  to  the  absence  of  Mr.  Churchill, 
who  wrote  to  me  personally  expressing  his  deep  regret  at  being  unable  to  attend,  and  I 
know  that  everyone  present  feels  the  deepest  sympathy  with  him  in  the  loss  of  that 
brilliant  woman,  his  mother.    I  should  like  particularly  to  thank  Lord  Chelmsford  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  proposed  my  health.    He  was  kind  enough  to  refer  to  my 
recent  services  in  India,  and  I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  reminding  all  how 
hard  he  worked  for  India  and  the  Empire  through  seven  heavy  years  under  graver 
difficulties,  probably,  than  any  Viceroy  has  ever  experienced.    It  is  indeed  a  great 
pleasure  to  me  if  anything  I  was  able  to  do  in  any  way  promoted  the  best  interests 
and  advancement  of  our  great  Indian  Empire.    I  for  one  look  forward  to  increased 
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happiness  and  contentment  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  that  beautiful  land. 

I  assure  you  that  J  feel  very  proud  to  be  your  Chairman  on  this  important  occasion.   We 

have  assembled  round  us  many  distinguished  men  from  the  Mother  Count  ry  and  from 

different  portions  of  the  Empire,  men  who  have  helped  to  build  up  the  Empire  in 

many  different  parts  in  which  they  have  held  very  high  and  responsible  positions,  and 

I  would  wish  to  assure  them  of  the  great  pleasure  it  has  given  to  us  all  to  see  them 

present  here  to-night.    We  heard  in  the  last  toast  the  name  "  United  Empire."   I  think 

a  grander  term  could  never  be  given  to  any  Empire  in  this  world,  and  I  feel  convinced 

that  after  the  splendid  manner  in  which  our  fellow  subjects  from  all  parts  of  the 

Empire  rallied  to  our  aid  in  the  days  of  stress,  we  must  feel  more  and  more  proud  of 

what  we  have  been  able  to  create.    We  look  upon  all  as  one — as  those  who  are  going 

hand  in  hand  with  us  in  the  great  prospect  of  advancement  that  I  foresee  for  the 

future  of  the  British  Empire.      We  can  never  forget  how  nobly  all  our  great 

Dominions  and  India  and  the  different  Crown  Colonies  gave  their  lives  and  service  to 

the  Empire.    The  fact  will  ever  live  bright  in  our  memory.   May  we  never  forget  what 

they  did,  and  if  again  we  should  ever  require  similar  help,  I  am  sure  that  they  will  be 

equally  ready  to  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  us.    I  would  like  to  remark  that  Lord 

Chelmsford  is  perhaps  ^not  alone  in  his  wish  that  a  larger  and  more  comprehensive 

name  should  take  the  place  of  Royal  Colonial  Institute.    It  is  a  subject  which  has  not 

been  forgotten.    It  is  well  known  what  is  my  own  feeling,  and  there  are  many  who 

share  it.    But  these  things  must  be  done  quietly  and  slowly,  and  we  must  carry  all 

with  us,  and  I  hope  that  the  change  will  take  place  when  we  have  finished  the  new 

premises  to  which  we  are  looking  forward.    We  are  grieved  to  hear  that  Sir  Harry 

Wilson  is  leaving  us.    He  has  been  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  Institute's  activities,  and 

we  trust  he  will  always  be  ready  to  give  us  the  advantage  of  his  experience  and  advice. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

THE  INSTITUTE'S  RECEPTION. 

THE  Annual  Reception  was  held  at  the  Natural  History  Museum.Cromwell  Road,  on  Monday 
evening,  July  4,  and  was  attended  by  a  very  representative  gathering  of  over  1,700  Fellows 
and  their  friends  from  every  part  of  the  Empire.  The  500  Delegates  to  the  Congress  of  the 
Universities  of  the  Empire  were  specially  invited.  The  gueste  were  received  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  and  the  following  Vice-Presidents  and  Councillors  : 

Colonel  the  Hon.  Sir  James  Allen,  the  Hon.  Sir  John  Cockburn,  Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir 
Edmund  Fremantle,  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  Sir  Gerald  Strickland,  Lord 
Sydenham,  Mr.  Donald  G.  Begg,  Mr.  Ralph  S.  Bond,  Mr.  W.  A.  Bulkeley-Evans,  Mr.  A.  S. 
Bull,  Sir  William  H.  Hadow,  Sir  Frederic  Hodgson,  Sir  Clement  Kinloch-Cooke,  M.P., 
Mr.  Ben  H.  Morgan,  Major  H.  Hely  Pounds,  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  Mr.  G.  M.  Boughey  (Secretary). 

The  string  band  of  His  Majesty's  Coldstream  Guards  played  in  the  Central  Hall  under 
the  direction  of  Lieut.  R.  G.  Evans,  Director  of  Music.  Miss  Rosabel  Watson's  ladies' 
orchestra  played  in  the  Bird  Gallery,  and  an  excellent  concert  was  arranged  by  Mr.  P. 
Mavon-Ibbs  in  the  Reptile  Gallery,  which  was  attended  to  its  full  capacity.  The  singers  were 
Miss  Molly  liaise  and  Miss  Hilda  Neale,  both  from  South  Africa,  and  Mr.  John  Adams  and 
Mr.  Edward  Holland,  both  well  known  at  Albert  Hall  concerts  and  elsewhere  in  London. 
Mr.  Mavon-Ibbs  sang  an  effective  sea  song  and  Mr.  Walter  Montague  gave  an  amusing  variety 
entertainment.  Miss  Hilda  Neale  opened  the  concert  with  Saint-Saens'  "  Softly  Awakes  my 
Heart,"  sung  with  deep  feeling  and  particularly  suited  to  her  rich  quality  of  voice  ;  later  she 
sang  "  The  Fairy  Pipers,"  which  was  equally  effective.  A  special  word  of  praise  is  due  to 
Miss  Halse.  Her  clear  resonant  soprano  voice,  with  its  lyric  quality  and  clear  diction,  was 
much  appreciated.  She  should  make  her  mark  in  London,  particularly  in  the  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  operas  which  we  understand  she  is  studying  and  will  appear  in  shortly.  It  is  always 
interesting  to  hear  fresh  singers  from  the  British  lands  overseas,  and  they  are  sure  of  a  good 
welcome  at  the  concerts  arranged  for  the  Reception  of  the  Institute. 
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A  LUNCHEON  was  given  by  members  of  the  Council  and  staff  to  Sir  Harry  Wilson, 
K.C.M.G.,  K.B.E.,  on  his  retirement  from  the  secretaryship  of  the  Institute,  at  the  Hotel 
Victoria,  on  July  7.  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden  took  the  chair. 

The  following  were  present : 

The  Hon.  Sir  Jameg  Allen,  K.C.B. ;  Lady  Allen ;  Major  W.  E.  Bailey,  M.B.E. ;  D.  G. 
Begg,  M.B.E  ;  Major  Gerald  Bell,  O.B.E. ;  Ralph  S.  Bond;  George  M.  Boughey,  O.B.E. ; 
Arthur  S.  Bull;  William  Chamberlain,  O.B.E.;  Sir  Edward  Dawson ;  Sir  Frederick  Button; 
Neville  Edwards ;  W.  A.  Bulkeley  Evans,  O.B.E.  ;  J.  Farrow ;  Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir 
Edmund  Fremantle,  G.C.B.,  C.M.G. ;  Dr.  A.  Cowan  Guthrie ;  Sir  Frederic  Hodgson, 
K.C.M.G. ;  Miss  Hozier ;  Lieut. -General  Sir  Edward  Hutton,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. ;  Colonel  Weston 
Jarvis,  C.M.G.,  M.V.O. ;  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins;  Miss  Lagden;  Hon.  Sir  Arthur Lawley,  G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E.,  K.C.M.G.;  Major  Sir  Humphrey  Leggett,  D.S.O.,  Sir  George  Le  Hunte,  G.C.M.G. ; 
Evans  Lewin,  M.B.E  ;  Philip  H.  Lockhart ;  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. ;  The  Hon. 
Sir  Thomas  Mackenzie,  G.C.M.G. ;  Sir  Charles  McLeod ;  Sir  James  Mills,  K.C.M.G. ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ben  H.  Morgan  ;  The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Morris,  K.C.M.G. ;  Sir  Daniel  Morris,  K.C.M.G. ; 
E.  G.  Parker ;  Sir  Owen  Philipps,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P. ;  Sir  Lionel  Phillips,  Bart. ;  H.  T.  Pooley ; 
Major  H.  Holy  Pounds ;  Edward  Salmon ;  Sir  Arthur  Shipley,  G.B.E. ;  Sir  Gerald  Strickland, 
G.C.M.G. ;  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Sydenham,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.M.G. ;  The  Hon.  Sir  Josiah 
Symon,  K.C.M.G. ;  Sir  Lawrence  Wallace,  K.B.E.,  C.M.G. ;  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Ward, 
Bart.,  K.C.M.G.;  Lady  Wilson. 

Letters  of  regret  that  they  were  unable  to  be  present  were  received  from  : 

Most  Hon.  Marquis  of  Aberdeen,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O. ;  Alderman  Sir  Charles  Behrens,  J.P. ; 
Colonel  Sir  George  McLaren  Brown,  K.B.E.  ;  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Carmichael.G.C.S.L,  G.C.I.E., 
K.C.M.G. ;  The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Chelmsford,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.I.E. ;  The  Hon.  Sir  John 
Cockburn,  M.D.,  K.C.M.G. ;  Sir  C.  Kinloch  Cooke,  K.B.E.,  M.P. ;  Lieut. -General  Sir  J. 
Sevan  Edwards,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. ;  Sir  William  H.  Hadow  ;  Sir  H.  Rider  Haggard,  K.B.E. ;  The 
Hon.  Sir  William  Hall-Jones,  K.C.M.G. ;  Sir  Thomas  Lennard,  J.P. ;  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Frederick 
D.  Lugard,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  D.S.O. ;  The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Meath,  K.P.,  G.B.E. ;  A.  Michie  j 
J.  Saxon  Mills,  M.A. ;  The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Milner,  K.G.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. ;  The  Right  Hon. 
Viscount  Novar,  G.C.M.G. ;  Sir  Montagu  F.  Ommanney,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B. ;  The  Right  Hon. 
Earl  of  Selborne,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G. ;  The  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Stanley,  K.C.M.G. ;  Lieut. -Colonel 
ir  Francis  Younghusband,  K.C.S.I.,  K.C.I.E. 

In  proposing  the  toast  "Our  Guest"  the  CHAIRMAN  said :   We  have  met  to-day  to 
honour  to  our  friend  and  guest,  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  on  his  relinquishing  the  secretary- 
lip  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.     Although  there  are  a  goodly  number  present  com- 
sed  only  of  Members  of  Council,  some  Vice-Presidents,  and    a   few  of  the  permanent 
to  whom  it  is   limited,  many   others  would  have  much  liked   to  be  with  us  but 
jr  illness  or  unavoidable  engagements.     They  have  all  written  most  kind  letters. 

Sir  Harry  Wilson  has  had  a  distinguished  career  in  several  parts  of  the  Empire 
diich,  as  it  is  well  known  to  you  all,  I  do  not  propose  to  speak  about.  What  I  should 
to  do  is  to  dwell  briefly  upon  his  personality  and  work  with  particular  regard 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  And  I  approach  it  with  mixed  feelings,  because, 
lough  there  is  a  touch  of  sadness  in  to-day's  gathering,  being  as  it  is  a  signal  for 
ting  with  one  who  is  retiring  from  a  position  where  he  has  done  such  splendid 
service  for  the  Institute,  and  has  been  brought  into  such  happy  association  with  us, 
yet  there  is  another  side  to  it — namely,  that  I  think  we  should  all  experience  a  feeling 
of  gladness  that  he  has  been  able  so  long  to  give  us  those  services  and  be  with  us. 
We  must  weigh  both  sides  and  reckon  ourselves  to  have  been  extremely  fortunate. 

It  was  not  without  sacrifice  that  in  1915  he  came  to  us  at  the  instigation  and 
through  the  persuasive  influence  of  our  late  lamented  President,  Earl  Grey.  For, 
had  he  consulted  and  followed  his  own  inclination  it  would  probably  have  been  to 
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have  sought  rest  and  retirement  after  his  long  public  service,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  have 
taken  up  work  of  a  less  arduous  nature.  But  he  came,  bringing  a  personality,  know- 
ledge, and  experience  hard  to  equal  in  any  other  person  we  could  have  got  for  the 
purpose.  And  he  found  strenuous  work  awaiting  him.  For  it  was  a  time  of  stress. 
We  were  rather  embarrassed  in  our  domestic  affairs,  and  the  war  was  then  at  its 
worst.  Everything  was  abnormal,  a  new  situation  was  created  and  new  measures 
were  required  to  deal  with  it.  He  entered  upon  the  work  with  characteristic  vigour, 
and  quickly  mastered  all  its  features.  And  we  found  him  endowed  with  those  qualities 
of  tact  and  patience  which  are  so  essential  to  good  administration.  Nobody  knows 
better  than  I  do  how  many  were  the  problems  and  difficulties  he  had  to  contend 
with.  But  he  was  never  daunted  and,  although  there  were  many  disappointments, 
he  never  revealed  his  disappointment  unless  it  were  at  the  partial  failure  of  some 
important  effort  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  but  for  which  he  was  always  ready  to 
shoulder  the  blame  if  it  might  save  others ;  or,  again,  at  the  failure  to  consummate 
the  greatness  of  Lord  Grey's  dream  of  100,000  members  which  it  was  impossible  to 
fulfil,  but  which  was  always  kept  in  front  as  the  aim  to  aspire  to.  I  do  not  think 
anything  contributed  more  to  the  success  which  Sir  Harry  achieved  than  his  sound 
methods  and  thoroughness,  from  which  the  office  took  its  type.  His  example  was 
exhilarating  to  the  staff  with  whom  he  linked  up  from  the  outset  in  happy  union. 
They  respected  him  for  the  lead  he  gave,  for  his  ability,  and  for  the  consideration 
he  always  extended  to  them.  Their  devotion  to  him  meant  that  the  work  prospered 
in  his  hands.  The  results  of  our  expansion  and  influence  are  shown  in  our  records. 
We  are  grateful  to  him,  as  I  said  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  Fellows,  for  all  he  has 
done  to  uphold  the  character  of  the  Institute,  to  further  the  cause  for  which  it  stands, 
and  to  promote  its  efficiency.  But  most  striking  of  all  was  the  atmosphere  of  charm 
with  which  he  surrounded  himself — a  charm  that  won  the  attachment  of  his  chairmen, 
his  colleagues,  the  staff,  the  Fellows :  and,  if  I  may  say  so  without  causing  alarm  to 
Lady  Wilson,  even  the  charwomen  were  in  love  with  him.  There  were  times  at  which 
we  differed,  as  all  men  must  in  the  enthusiasm  of  a  great  work :  but  it  was  only 
to  recognise  quickly  the  common  purpose  we  had,  and  to  smile  at  our  misunderstand- 
ings. At  certain  times,  too,  he  will  allow  me  to  recall,  I  said  to  him  when  he  was 
wearied  and  worried  that  if  he  wanted  to  have  a  go  at  anyone  he  could  abuse  me,  but 
I  would  never  quarrel.  Once  in  a  way  he  did  chasten  me  when  I  deserved  it ;  but, 
before  I  could  repent  and  say  "sorry,"  he  would  fall  upon  my  neck.  So  we  never 
quarrelled,  and  I  can  only  say  that  throughout  my  long  experience  I  never  worked 
with  a  man  with  whom  I  was  in  more  happy  accord.  To  old  friends  like  myself 
and  many  in  this  room  he  has  added  the  warmth  of  riper  friendship.  From  all  of 
us  he  has  won  admiration  and  even  affection.  We  are  sorry  indeed  that  our  claims 
upon  him  have  separated  him  so  much  from  Lady  Wilson  and  his  home  life.  But 
she  will,  I  hope,  forgive  us  when  I  remind  her  that  her  husband  has  been  engaged 
upon  a  great  Empire  duty  which  he  has  faithfully  discharged,  and  for  which  both  of 
them  may  always  be  proud.  I  know  well  how  much  Lady  Wilson  encouraged  and 
helped  him,  and  we  hope  she  will  feel  to-day  that  in  honouring  her  husband  we 
are  honouring  her.  But,  my  friends,  there  is  no  cloud  without  a  little  silver  lining,  no 
sorrow  without  a  little  consolation ;  and  we  have  it  in  a  measure.  For,  although  I 
know  he  longs  to  go  and  intern  himself  in  his  dear  old  home  in  Herefordshire,  we  have 
persuaded  him  to  take  his  place  on  the  Council  of  the  Institute  and  upon  the  Finance 
and  General  Purposes  Committee,  in  both  of  which  his  experience  and  sound  judgment 
will  always  prove  of  the  greatest  value.  He  will  carry  away  with  him  our  warmest 
remembrances  and  the  assurance  that  he  will  be  much  missed  and  always  welcome 
when  he  is  able  to  be  with  us.  It  is  not  easy  to  toast  one  of  your  best  friends 
when  parting  from  him,  and  I  do  not  feel  I  have  done  proper  justice  to  it.  But  what 
I  have  said  upon  the  part  of  myself  and  others  we  should  like  him  to  feel  has 
been  inspired  by  the  strongest  sense  of  sincerity.  "And,  in  conclusion,  we  desire  to 
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associate  the  occasion  with  a  framed  copy  of  the  Council's  Resolution  and  a  small 
presentation  of  plate — the  gift  of  some  of  his  most  intimate  friends  and  the  staff — 
which  we  ask  him  to  accept  as  a  token  of  our  great  respect  and  earnest  goodwill. 

SIR  CHARLES  LUCAS  :  I  have  been  instructed  by  the  Chairman  to  supplement  with  a 
few  words  what  he  has  so  well  and  feelingly  said,  no  doubt  because  I  am  a  very 
old  friend  of  Sir  Harry's  and  because  I  was  Chairman  of  the  Council  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  tenure  of  the  Secretaryship.  It  is  difficult  to  eulogise  a  man  to  his  face, 
some  find  it  easier  to  run  him  down  behind  his  back,  but  Sir  Harry  has  no  such 
back-handed  friends,  as  he  has  no  enemies  either.  It  is  more  difficult  still  to  speak  of  a 
man  in  the  presence  of  his  wife.  When  a  woman  is  closely  interested,  she  weighs  words 
almost  as  accurately  as  she  does  men,  and  as  she  listens  she  naturally  thinks  that  more 
justice  would  have  been  done  to  the  theme  had  she  had  the  ordering  of  the  phrases. 

I  will,  therefore,  take  refuge  in  being  very  brief  and  refer  only  to  two  out  of  various 
attractive  features  in  Sir  Harry  Wilson.  The  first  is,  that  he  is  in  every  sense  and 
to  a  singular  degree  an  all-round  man.  Even  in  person  he  approximates  to  an  all- 
round  man.  I  say  this  with  much  admiration,  for  he  and  I  learnt  from  our  classics 
that  the  circle  is  the  perfect  figure.  Sir  Harry  has  not  yet  attained  perfection,  but 
he  is  what  the  lawyers  would  call  "  good  in  substance  and  in  form."  He  will  appreciate 
this  lawyers'  dictum,  for  legal  knowledge  is  his ;  so  is  wide  reading  of  all  kinds,  and 
literary  skill;  so  is  expert  knowledge  of  art,  and  appreciation  of  good  music.  There 
is  hardly  a  side  of  life  which  he  has  not  reached,  entered  into,  adorned,  and  thoroughly 
enjoyed.  For  he  has  the  joie  de  vie,  he  has  warmed  both  hands  at  the  fire  of  life, 
but  without  burning  his  fingers.  And  that  joy  of  living  comes  largely  from  the  second 
characteristic  which  I  wish  to  notice,  his  wonderfully  equable  temper.  I  have  seen 
him  a  hundred  times  disturbed  but  never  put  out.  I  have  met  quite  a  number  of 
tempers  in  my  time — most  of  them  uncertain,  including  my  own.  Jane  Austen  in 
"  Pride  and  Prejudice  "  has  drawn  for  us  a  portrait  of  a  lady  "  of  weak  intellect  and 
uncertain  temper."  Sir  Harry  is  the  exact  converse,  he  has  a  strong  intellect  com- 
bined with  a  most  unruffled  temper.  It  is  this  rare  combination  that  has  made  him 
so  admirable  a  secretary  and  would  have  made  him  a  most  successful  Governor, 
had  he  been  encouraged  to  follow  up  an  Overseas  career.  Officials  are  of  two  kinds, 
the  less  human  and  the  more  human.  The  less  human  think  that  men  were  made 
for  rules,  the  more  human  know  that  rules  were  made  for  men.  Sir  Harry  has  been 
of  the  latter  type.  He  knows  the  rules  in  and  out,  has  helped  to  make  the  rules, 
and  applies  the  rules,  but  he  tempers  the  application — tempers  it  not  only  to  the 
shorn  lamb,  but,  if  we  had  any  black  sheep,  would  temper  it  to  them  also.  He  is  as  easy 
of  access  as  the  lift  in  our  front  hall,  but,  unlike  the  lift,  he  never  lets  you  down ; 
and  he  seems  to  know  what  others  are  doing  and  thinking,  just  as  if  he  were  a 
society  newspaper,  but  the  knowledge  in  his  case  flows  from  a  wealth  of  instinctive 
human  sympathy,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  columns  of  these  enterprising 
journals.  My  official  partnership  with  him  was  wholly  delightful.  We  differed  on 
many  points,  but  we  always  said  the  same  thing,  and  what  I  said  and  did  was  really 
his  and  I  called  it  mine,  which  is  always  a  bond  of  attachment.  The  partnership 
has  been  outwardly  dissolved,  but  there  is  no  real  dissolution,  no  parting  of  the  ways 
for  those  who  have  had  the  happiness  to  work  with,  trust,  and  love  Sir  Harry  Wilson. 

MR.  WILLIAM  CHAMBEBLAIN,  O.B.E.,  expressed  the  very  great  pleasure  it  had  been  to  him 
personally  to  serve  under  Sir  Harry  Wilson  during  the  last  six  years — a  pleasure  which 
he  knew  had  been  felt  by  all  the  staff.  He  continued :  "  We  have  always  found  Sir 
Harry  a  true  friend,  ready  to  give  to  each  one  credit  for  work  well  done,  and  the 
confidence  which  we  always  felt  he  placed  in  us  has,  I  think,  brought  out  the  very 
best  in  us  and  made  us  feel  that  we  must  do  our  utmost  to  live  up  to  the  high 
standard  he  has  set.  When  he  undertook  the  secretaryship,  he  had  already  made  a 
name  as  a  successful  administrator  Overseas,  and  his  wide  outlook,  great  tact,  ready 
sympathy  and  genial  welcome  to  the  large  number  of  Fellows  who  constantly  sought 
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his  advice  and  assistance,  has  made  his  name  known  all  over  the  Empire.  He  has 
raised  the  status  of  the  Institute  to  the  highest  point  it  has  ever  reached.  One  piece 
of  fine  work  he  did  during  the  war  was  on  behalf  of  the  boys  sent  to  him  with 
letters  of  introduction  from  our  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretaries  and  Fellows.  All 
who  sought  his  advice  and  assistance  to  obtain  commissions  succeeded  with  only  one 
exception.  In  the  first  years  of  the  war  it  was  thought  by  many  that  we  should 
lose  a  large  number  of  Fellows  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  that 
our  income  would  be  greatly  reduced,  instead  we  have  now  increased  the  number  of 
Fellows  and  Associates  from  10,126  in  1914  to  15,627  up  to  June  30  last,  showing  s 
net  increase  of  over  5,500,  while  our  annual  income  has  increased  from  £13,110  in  1915 
to  £23,274  in  1920,  showing  a  net  increase  of  over  £10,000.  I  know  that  Sir  Harry 
Wilson  has  had  one  great  disappointment.  He  had  hoped  that  the  New  Premises 
Fund  would  have  reached  £100,000  before  his  retirement  took  place,  but  I  trust 
before  the  end  of  this  year  that  we  may  have  three  or  four  imitators  of  Mr.  Hugh 
Denison,  and  so  bring  up  the  fund  to  that  amount.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that 
a  newspaper  proprietor  from  Australia  should  have  been  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Institute,  and  have  borne  a  good  deal  of  the  preliminary  expenses  of  the  foundation — 
I  refer  to  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Wilson  of  the  Melbourne  Argus — and  that  we  should  receive 
the  greatest  assistance  to  the  New  Premises  Fund  from  another  Australian  newspaper 
proprietor — Mr.  Denison  of  the  Sydney  Sun.  In  conclusion,  I  trust  that  Sir  Harry  and 
Lady  Wilson  will  live  long  to  enjoy  their  retirement  in  their  delightful  country  home." 

SIB  HAKRY  WILSON  :  Sir  Godfrey,  Sir  Charles,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  cannot  say  how 
deeply  I  appreciate  the  kind  thought  which  prompted  the  Council  to  give  me  this  charming 
entertainment  on  my  retirement  from  the  secretaryship,  and  to  couple  with  it,  on  behalf 
of  themselves  and  the  staff,  the  presentation  of  this  beautiful  souvenir  of  the  occasion, 
which  will  always  be  treasured  by  myself  and  my  wife  as  a  mark  of  your  goodwill. 
Nor  can  I  thank  you,  Sir  Godfrey  and  Sir  Charles  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  any 
adequate  language  for  the  very  kind  things  you  have  been  good  enough  to  say  about 
me  and  my  work,  though  I  assure  you  that  they  have  touched  me  very  greatly,  and 
have  given  me — and  I  can  answer  for  my  wife  also — the  keenest  pleasure.  She  haa 
identified  herself  so  completely  with  the  various  activities  of  the  Institute  that  she 
has  a  right  to  share  in  any  tribute  that  may  be  bestowed  on  my  unworthy  self.  At 
such  a  time  as  this,  anyone  who  is  honest  with  himself  must  think  more  of  short- 
comings than  of  merits.  He  remembers  how  often  he  has  turned  up  late  at  the  office 
of  a  morning,  though  he  does  not  excuse  himself,  like  Charles  Lamb,  on  the  ground 
that  he  has  left  it  so  early  in  the  afternoon.  He  remembers  the  increasing  difficulty 
of  coping  with  multifarious  engagements  which  has  sometimes  led  him  to  cut  them  all 
alike  with  a  disreputable  impartiality.  He  remembers  the  letters  which  have  failed 
to  receive  answers,  and  in  sheer  despair  have  ended  by  answering  themselves.  He 
remembers  the  little  errors  of  judgment,  the  occasional  lapses  of  memory,  the  small  sins 
of  omission  and  commission,  which  are  the  signs  of  advancing  age  and  the  inexorable  prelude 
of  second  childhood.  And  he  remembers  also  that  sixty  years  is  fixed  by  the  Civil 
Government  as  the  normal  age  for  retirement  and  that  having  considerably  more  than 
attained  that  limit  it  is  time  that  he  should  sing  his  "  Nuno  Dimittis."  Last  night 
I  attended  the  triennial  dinner  of  my  old  school  whose  head  master  has  just  been 
appointed  to  the  Bishopric  of  St.  Edmundsbury  and  Ipswich.  He  has  been  head 
master  of  Rugby  for  the  past  twelve  years,  and  he  stated  his  conviction  that  there 
comes  a  time,  in  all  such  positions,  when  a  man  has  reached  the  limits  of  his  useful- 
ness. He  also  told  a  good  story  about  a  certain  Bishop,  who  was  described  as  having 
all  the  virtues  except  the  virtue  of  resignation.  When  I  took  over  the  work  of  the 
secretaryship  from  my  predecessor,  Major  Boose,  at  the  request  of  our  late  President, 
Earl  Grey,  the  war  was  in  its  first  year,  and  no  one  (except  perhaps  Lord  Kitchener) 
knew  how  long  it  was  going  to  last.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  however  long  it 
lasted  I  would  see  it  out,  and  when  the  armistice  came  in  November  1918,  I  though! 
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it  my  duty  to  stay  on,  if  I  could  be  of  any  use,  until  the  first  two  or  three  years 
of  reconstruction  were  over,  and  until  I  could  see  the  Institute  in  possession  of  the 
site  for  the  enlarged  building  which  we  all  hope  to  see  erected  before  many  years 
have  passed.  That  site  is  now  acquired,  and  plant)  for  the  new  premises  are  in 
existence.  More  than  fifty-five  years  ago,  in  my  nursery  in  Norfolk,  I  had  always 
before  my  eyes  a  picture  hanging  on  the  wall  which  was  put  there  to  impress  the 
infant  minds  of  myself  and  my  brothers  and  sisters.  It  was  of  a  cockatoo  sitting 
on  its  perch  and  vociferating  loudly,  and  the  legend  underneath  was  "Great  Talkers 
are  Little  Doers."  I  think  that  picture  had  a  permanent  effect  upon  me,  and  certainly 
since  I  came  to  the  Institute  I  have  tried  to  let  its  warning  be  my  guide.  I  have 
made  a  rough  computation  of  the  time  I  have  spent  at  our  evening  and  afternoon 
meetings  (to  say  nothing  of  more  festive  occasions)  during  the  past  seven  yeare,  and 
I  reckon  that  I  have  listened,  in  almost  unbroken  silence,  to  about  280  hours  of 
miscellaneous  oratory.  Now  I  have  a  chance  of  getting  a  little  of  my  own  back,  but 
I  promise  you  it  will  only  be  a  very  little  ! 

I  have  had  a  very  interesting  and  delightful  time  of  it  at  the  Institute,  and  have 
experienced  nothing  but  kindness  and  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  Council  and 
the  friendliest  possible  relations  with  the  staff.  And  here  I  should  like  to  say  at  once 
that  it  is  to  the  staff,  much  more  than  to  its  late  secretary,  that  the  success  of  the 
Institute  is  due.  You  all  attend  a  big  dinner  or  reception,  and  if  it  goes  off  well, 
as  has  been  the  case  on  some  recent  occasions,  you  are  kind  enough  to  praise  the 
secretary.  But  he  really  has  very  little  to  do  with  it.  The  credit  is  due  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Farrow  and  their  subordinates  in  the  office,  on  whom  all  the 
main  burden  of  the  arrangements  falls ;  the  hotel  manager  or  the  caterer  does  the 
rest.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is,  in  a  very  real  sense,  the  Institute.  He  has  served  it  loyally 
for  over  forty-seven  years,  while  secretaries  (honorary  and  other)  have  come  and  gone. 
He  knows  far  more  about  it,  and  about  its  members,  than  any  secretary  can  do,  and 
he  is  always  thinking  about  its  welfare.  I  cannot  say  how  much  I  have  owed  to 
him  all  the  time  I  have  been  secretary,  and  I  know  that  he  will  render  the  same 
faithful  and  unselfish  service  to  my  successor. 

Then  there  is  my  friend  Major  Boose,  now  in  Australasia  on  his  valuable  mission 
for  the  Council.  It  has  always  been  a  great  pleasure  to  work  with  him,  and  to  share 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  good  old  Institute  which  he  joined  as  a  boy  now  nearly  fifty 
years  ago.  And  I  must  not  forget  Mr.  Lewin,  with  whose  work  in  the  library,  as 
he  knows,  I  am  in  the  fullest  sympathy,  being  very  fond  of  books  myself ;  nor  Mr. 
Edward  Salmon,  who  does  all  the  real  editing  of  the  Magazine,  and  yet  has  generously 
allowed  my  name  to  appear  with  his  own  upon  the  cover,  and  has  occasionally  accepted 
my  halting  contributions  both  in  prose  and  verse.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  present 
also  Major  Bell  and  Mr.  Pooley,  who  have  both  been  responsible  for  much  valuable 
work  in  connection  with  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  of  the  Institute,  and  Mr. 
Neville  Edwards,  who  as  Assistant  Travelling  Commissioner  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  latterly  in  the  City  of  London  has  added  many  new  members  to  our  list.  Last, 
but  assuredly  not  least,  I  rejoice  in  the  presence  of  Miss  Hozier.  She  is  responsible,  as  con- 
fidential clerk  to  the  Council,  for  all  its  agenda  and  minutes,  and  for  many  other  things 
beside.  She  keeps  everything,  including  the  Secretary,  in  admirable  order,  and  is  always 
indulgent  to  his  peccadilloes. 

I  have  certainly  been  fortunate  in  my  chiefs  ever  since  I  left  the  Bar  for  the  Civil 
Service.  I  went  first  to  the  Colonial  Office  under  Mr.  Chamberlain,  out  of  whose  book 
I  am  glad  to  see  the  present  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  is  taking  a  leaf.  Then 
I  went  out  to  South  Africa  to  work  for  Sir  Alfred  (now  Lord)  Milner  at  Cape  Town, 
and  afterwards  in  the  Orange  River  Colony,  to  take  a  hand  in  the  reconstruction  of 
the  old  republics  under  him  and  his  successor  Lord  Selborne.  When  I  came  back 
to  England  and  assumed  my  duties  as  your  secretary,  I  found  a  dear  old  friend  of 
Colonial  Office  days,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  as  its  honoured  chairman;  to  be  succeeded 
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by  yourself,  sir,  another  great  friend  from  South  African  times,  whose  tenure  of  the  office 
as  chairman  has  been  no  less  distinguished.  No  one  knows  better  than  I  what  an  immense 
debt  the  Institute  owes  both  to  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden. 


MB.  G.  M.  BOUOHEY,  O.B.E. 

"  BKITANNICUS  "  of  the  Financier,  who  deals  so  admirably  every  Monday  with  "  Round 
the  Empire  "  matters,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Institute  on  the  eve  of  Sir  Harry  Wilson's 
handing  over  the  secretaryship  to  his  successor,  Mr.  G.  M.  Boughey,  O.B.E.  The 
following,  from  an  article  which  appeared  on  June  27,  will  serve  to  introduce  Mr. 
Boughey  to  Fellows  who  have  no  immediate  opportunity  of  making  his  personal 
acquaintance : 

"Mr.  Boughey  was  born  at  Naini  Tal,  India,  in  1879,  the  year  of  the  big  landslide, 
which  threatened  to  make  his  arrival  and  departure  from  this  planet  almost  coincident. 
As  his  father  was  a  soldier  he  got  an  exhibition  at  Wellington,  and  ended  as  head  of 
the  school  and  gold  medallist.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  proper  order  of  things, 
for  his  uncle,  General  Boughey,  had  been  the  first  gold  medallist  of  the  school  under 
Archbishop  Benson.  On  leaving  Wellington,  where  he  had  been  under  the  Pollock 
regime,  Mr.  Boughey  went  up  to  Cambridge  and  entered  as  an  exhibitioner  at  Trinity. 
The  famous  Dr.  Butler  was  then  Master  of  Trinity — Old  Boys  will  remember  that 
one  of  his  sons,  Edward,  became  a  master  at  Harrow  (in  accord  with  family  tradition), 
and  Harrovians,  young  and  old,  know  of  G.  M.  Butler,  the  brilliant  young  athlete  of 
to-day.  When  at  school  Mr.  Boughey  played  with  a  measure  of  success  at  cricket 
and  racquets,  but  his  '  rugger '  was  of  a  higher  standard,  and  he  was  in  the  fifteen 
for  two  years.  At  the  'Varsity  he  played  '  rugger '  for  his  college,  and  when  in 
London  for  Richmond. 

"  After  passing  the  '  Indian  Civil '  he  went  out  to  India  in  1902.  His  more  important 
appointments  have  included  that  of  Under-Secretary  to  the  Punjab  Government  in 
1910,  and  Secretary  of  the  Delhi  Durbar  Committee  in  1911.  But  the  work  of  a 
Government  official  in  India  is  hard  to  explain  to  the  unniitiated.  I,  for  instance, 
know,  and  in  a  measure  appreciate,  the  fact  that  the  work  of  a  Settlement  Officer 
calls  for  the  display  of  high  qualities.  But,  beyond  having  the  vague  knowledge 
that  he  may  fix  the  land  revenue  of  a  district  for  thirty  years  or  so,  my  acquaintance 
with  his  routine  is  nil.  So  we  will  pass  over  the  normal  functions — after  all,  Delhi 
Durbars  cannot  be  held  every  day,  and  the  Punjab  is  very  quiet  more  often  than  not 
— so  it  merely  remains  to  add  that,  after  a  period  of  indifferent  health,  he  came  home 
ill  in  1915,  and  was  invalided,  on  pension,  a  year  later.  He  served  with  the  Ministry 
of  Pensions  during  the  war. 

"  I  found  Mr.  Boughey  a  very  genial  man  to  meet  and  talk  with.  He  has  a  pleasant 
manner  and  suggests  a  measure  of  diplomacy,  which  he  will  probably  need.  For  his 
job,  though  interesting  and  offering  scope  for  sound,  practical,  and  useful  work,  is  not 
a  bed  of  roses.  Yet  it  has  its  compensations.  To  meet  great  Empire  thinkers  and 
workers  is  a  compensation  for  having  to  suffer  some  fools  with  apparent  gladness. 
I  learned  that  he  has  Shropshire  associations  and  is  next  heir  to  Sir  Francis  Boughey 
of  Aqualate." 

PETITION  FOB  A  SUPPLEMENTAL  CHABTEB 

Sir  Harry  Wickham  writes : — Under  terms  of  the  new  scheme  sprung  upon  us,  the 
liberty  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute — as  we  have  known  it — would  be  a  thing  of  the 
past.     Our  established  name,  record,  and  status,  become  merged  in  a  sort  of  co-operative 
amalgam  of  an  unknown  dimension,  subject  to  bureaucratic  rule  and  manipulation. 
ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE, 

NOBTHTJMBEBLAND  AVENUE,  W.C.  2. 
July,  22,  1921. 


PRESENTATION  AND  ADDRESS  TO  SIR   HARRY  WILSON. 
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EMPIRE  CLIPPERS. 

WHETHER  in  hotel  smoking-room  or  lounge,  in  the  homestead  of  a  squatter,  or  by  the 
camp  fire,  in  fact  wherever  Greater  Britons  may  gather  and  reminiscences  be  exchanged, 
there  is  one  subject  which  sooner  or  later  is  almost  bound  to  be  discussed.  That  is 
the  passage  out  from  home  either  of  themselves  or  their  forebears.  To  those  who 
have  travelled  of  late  years  in  passenger  steamers,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
experiences,  pleasant  or  the  reverse,  the  impressions  left  on  their  minds  are  probably 
very  little  deeper  than  are  the  memories  of  a  long  railway  journey,  though,  of  course, 
to  those  who  have  never  crossed  the  ocean  before  there  will  always  have  been  the 
novelty. 

But  to  the  man  who  went  out  by  sailing  ship  !  What  scenes  and  recollections, 
romantic  and  picturesque,  will  come  crowding  back  upon  him  !  The  farewell  from  the 
tug-boat ;  good-bye  letters  sent  ashore  ;  the  last  gaze  at  the  outline  of  the  dear  old 
country  he  might  never  see  again,  and  in  some  cases  the  gnawing  of  homesickness 
and  the  self-directed  curses  that  he  should  have  been  fool  enough  to  cut  himself  adrift 
from  all  he  holds  dear. 

The  mood,  however,  soon  passes.  A  breeze  clears  the  cobwebs  from  his  brain. 
Then  come  the  trade  winds,  glorious  weather,  games  and  sports.  Anon  calms,  a 
huge  shark  rubbing  alongside,  starlit  nights  when,  if  he  knows  anything  of  astronomy, 
he  imparts  it  to  the  sister  of  a  friend.  His  lesson  may  be  rudely  cut  short  by  a  heavy 
squall,  when  all  is  indeed  confusion  to  the  unpractised  eye.  If  the  calms  and  dol- 
drums last  too  long  a  change  comes  over  the  skipper,  and  those  who  are  wise  will 
give  him  a  wide  berth.  Even  Neptune,  coming  to  claim  his  new  subjects,  receives 
scant  ceremony.  You  soon  hear  of  "  the  roaring  forties  "  and  "  running  the  easting 
down,"  the  significance  of  which  has  to  be  experienced  to  be  appreciated — or  otherwise. 
It  is  that  portion  of  the  passage  in  the  southern  ocean  where  comfort  is  at  a  minimum. 
You  may  expect  cold  weather,  gales  of  wind,  heavy  seas  breaking  on  board,  rain, 
hail,  and  sometimes  icebergs. 

It  is  here  that  the  hard-driving  skipper  is  in  his  glory.  With  the  thoughts  of 
making  a  good  passage  ever  before  his  mind,  with  a  ship  well  found,  and  manned 
by  a  crew  of  thorough  sailormen,  he  welcomes  the  conditions  which  would  strike 
fear  to  the  uninitiated,  and  by  his  masterly  skill,  and  experience  gained  by  a  life  at 
sea,  he  harnesses  together,  utilises  and  makes  subservient  to  his  will  the  forces  of 
those  very  elements  which  would  destroy  a  less  skilful  hand.  The  passenger  took 
little  or  no  part  in  these  conflicts  of  the  voyage,  but  surely  the  fact"  of  witnessing  a 
body  of  men  warring  against  and  yet  saddling  nature  was  no  bad  school  for  one  about 
to  pit  himself  against  the  unknown  in  a  new  land.  The  old  settler  who  went  out 
as  a  boy  will  remember  some  of  these  sailing  ship  days.  It  was  in  the  'fifties  and 
'sixties  of  last  century  that  the  passenger  clipper  ships  were  working  up  to  their  zenith, 
which  continued  for  some  ten  or  twenty  years.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  events  their 
achievements  would  be  forgotten.  It  would  be  a  pity  that  they  should  sink  into 
oblivion.  Happily  the  memory  of  those  days  of  British  seamanship  will  be  kept 
green  by  the  thrilling  stories  of  "  The  Colonial  Clippers  "  *  told  by  Mr.  Basil 
Lubbock.  His  book  deals  almost  entirely  with  ships,  wood  and  iron,  in  the  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  trade  from  the  'forties  of  last  century  to  recent  years.  It  is 
profoundly  interesting  not  only  to  an  old  sailor  like  myself,  who  learnt  the  "  art  of 

*  The  Colonial  Clippers,  by  Basil  Lubbock.     Glasgow :  James  Brown  &  Son.     15».  net. 
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the  sea  "  aboard  these  Colonial  clippers,  but  to  all  who  love,  and  have  pride  in,  the 
exploits  of  the  sons  of  the  Empire.  To  Australians  and  New  Zealanders  it  is  a  hand- 
book of  passages  to  the  Dominions  in  the  days  when  their  parents  or  grandparents 
first  made  those  lands  their  home.  And  amongst  the  numerous  photographs  will 
likely  be  found  the  very  ship  in  which  they  or  their  families  made  the  voyage,  together 
with  notes  on  the  passage  itself.  It  is,  for  instance,  a  peculiar  delight  to  me  to  find 
here  a  record  and  picture  of  the  White  Star,  the  celebrated  ship  of  which  my  father 
was  at  one  time  captain. 

That  such  records  should  have  been  collected  and  put  into  book  form  is  a  matter 
for  the  most  sincere  satisfaction,  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  clippers 
in  their  day  were  the  connecting  links  of  Empire.  Before  the  submarine  cable,  before 
the  steamship  mail  boats,  these  vessels  were  the  only  means  of  communication  between 
the  Colonies  and  the  Motherland.  It  is  a  pretty  general  idea  that  the  time  taken 
on  passages  by  sail  was  slow  and  very  indefinite,  and  to  a  point  and  in  some  ships  this 
was  the  case.  But  the  building  and  handling  of  these  clippers  was  brought  to  such 
a  fine  art  that  their  speed  and  regularity  became  wonderful.  Mr.  Lubbock  gives 
numerous  accounts  of  times  taken  on  passages  and  days'  runs.  He  quotes  the 
Lightning  as  having  made  the  record  run  for  forty-eight  hours  (taking  into  consider- 
ation the  change  of  time  it  was  forty-six  hours,  forty-eight  minutes)  of  790  knots 
or  920  statute  miles.  The  best  six  days'  distance,  made  by  the  Cutty  Sark,  was 
2,163  knots.  That  there  must  have  been  a  great  degree  of  dependence  on  these  ships' 
times  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  in  1855,  a  contract  was  signed  undertaking  to  deliver 
mails  in  Australia  in  sixty-eight  days,  with  a  penalty  of  £100  per  day  for  every  day 
they  were  overdue. 

Little  wonder  then  to  read  of  the  fierce  driving  by  the  hard-case  skippers,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  rivalry  one  against  the  other.  Many  of  these  men  had  world-wide 
reputations.  Mr.  Lubbock  gives  instances  in  the  lives  of  some.  He  naturally  brings 
to  notice  that  most  famous  of  captains — "  Bully  "  Forbes  of  the  Marco  Polo,  Lightning, 
and  Schomberg,  who  is  credited  with  the  well-known  speech  ending — "  Sixty 
days — Melbourne  or  Hell !  "  He  is  said  to  have  stood,  revolver  in  hand,  ready  to 
shoot  anyone  who  dared  to  start  tack  or  sheet  or  halliard  without  orders,  which,  for 
the  sake  of  those  unacquainted  with  nautical  terms,  I  may  say  is  equivalent  to  making 
a  chauffeur  drive  at  full  speed,  standing  behind  with  a  pistol  ready  to  shoot  him 
should  he  slow  down  !  On  the  Schomberg's  first  voyage  (following  the  above  speech) 
they  had  unfavourable  weather  for  a  fast  passage,  and  eighty-two  days  out  she  went 
ashore  near  Cape  Otway.  There  were  sensational  yarns  about  the  loss  of  this  ship, 
some  going  the  length  of  saying  that  as  Forbes  couldn't  get  her  to  Melbourne  in  the 
sixty  days  he  let  her  go  to — the  other  place  !  However,  as  the  ship  struck  an  uncharted 
shoal  and  Forbes  was  acquitted  at  the  Inquiry,  there  could  of  course  have  been  no 
truth  in  these  wild  rumours.  These  remarks  about  Forbes  are  partly  from  Mr. 
Lubbock's  book  and  partly  as  given  me,  when  a  youngster  in  that  trade,  by  men  who 
had  sailed  with  the  noted  skipper. 

Alas  1  these  noble  clippers  are  no  more.  The  work  they  did  will  for  ever  remain. 
May  we,  and  our  children's  children,  ever  remember  that  the  sailing  ships  and  the  men 
who  sailed  them  were  the  earliest  links  of  Empire :  that  they  alone  made  Empire 
possible  long  before  steam  was  dreamed  of,  and  of  them,  as  of  the  modern  ocean-going 
steamers,  Kipling's  words  are  literally  true  :  "  Swift  shuttles  of  an  Empire's  loom 
That  weave  us  main  to  main."  In  conclusion  I  quote  Mr.  Lubbock  :  "  To  sail  and 
the  sail-trained  seaman,  more  than  to  any  other  cause,  do  we  owe  our  nation's 
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greatness.  By  sail  were  our  homesteads  kept  safe  from  the  enemy ;  by  sail  were 
our  new  coasts  charted ;  sail  took  the  adventurous  pioneers  to  the  new  land,  and 
sail  brought  home  the  products  of  these  new  lands  to  the  Old  Country  and  made  her 
the  market  of  the  world." 

VICTOR  JONES 

(Master  Mariner) 
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call  from  the  Dominions  is  for  settlers  on  the  land,  not  for  dwellers  in  the 
towns,  and  for  domestic  servants.  In  these  islands,  with  their  overcrowded  popula- 
tion of  industrial  and  brain  workers,  there  are  indeed  but  few  of  those  suited — without 
additional  training — for  Overseas  life  whom  we  could  spare  from  agriculture.  The 
servant  problem  is  one  which  affects  the  majority  of  our  households,  and  therefore 
the  migration  of  large  numbers  of  our  present  domestic  servants  would  scarcely  be 
viewed  with  pleasure  by  the  harassed  housekeepers  of  the  Homeland. 

In  order  to  make  migration  a  "paying  proposition,"  it  is  necessary  to  train  the 
future  migrants  before  and  after  they  leave  our  shores,  not  only  to  be  efficient,  in 
whatever  class  of  work  they  may  be  engaged,  but  to  fit  them  for  colonial  conditions. 
Even  British  domestic  or  farm  workers  need  a  short  training  before  they  can  properly 
and  quickly  adapt  themselves  to  colonial  life,  and  this  Is  even  more  necessary  in  the  case 
of  less  skilled  or  experienced  persons. 

The  following  practical  scheme  of  migration  has  been  laid  before  the  Dominion 
Premiers  at  the  Imperial  Conference  in  a  report  which  urges  assisted  (not  free)  passages 
for  migrants  from  a  fund  jointly  provided  by  the  British  and  Dominion  Governments, 
and  the  selling  of  the  produce  from  the  farms  in  the  Dominions  on  which  the  migrants 
complete  their  training  by  a  company  maintained  jointly  by  the  large  British  shipping 
lines.  The  assisted  passages  would  be  given  to  would-be  primary  producers  and  not 
to  city  workers  as  such;  it  would  include  domestics.  Government  support  may  perhaps 
be  obtained,  as  Sir  Joseph  Cook,  the  acting  Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  stated  in  the 
House  of  Pvepresentatives  on  June  16  that  his  Government  would  "  first  encourage 
immigrants  for  domestic  service." 

We  need  to  approach  the  problem  from  a  new  angle.  To  populate  the  rich  corn- 
lands,  the  fertile  dairy  and  fruit  districts  of  the  Dominions,  we  must  go  further  than 
giving  assisted  or  even  free  passages  to  migrants  and  their  families,  whether  in- 
dividually or  in  groups.  We  must  adopt  measures  to  prevent  the  loneliness  which 
we  know  overtakes  men  and  women  accustomed  to  the  conditions  of  life  in  these 
islands  when  transplanted  to  the  vast  spaces,  full  of  opportunities  though  they  may 
be,  of  our  Dominions.  With  every  group  of  agricultural  migrants  should  go  a  certain 
number  of  nurses,  secretaries,  welfare  workers,  and  the  like,  who  would  initiate  circu- 
lating libraries,  travelling  cinemas  (with  British  films)  and  entertainments  in  the 
districts  in  which  the  migrants  would  complete  their  training  and  would  ultimately 
settle. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  submitting  my  scheme  to  the  Empire  Migration 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  dealing 
with  agricultural  migrants,  the  other  with  domestic  servants. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  suitable  agricultural  workers  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  steps  to  train  persons  of  both  sexes  from  other  walks  of  life, 
if  we  are  to  supply  the  Dominions  with  the  quantity  of  suitable  migrants  which  they 
need.  The  same  applies  to  women  domestic  servants.  The  "new  poor"  and  lower 
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middle  class  would  supply  the  bulk  of  those  migrants,  who   would  ultimately  take  up 
gardening,  dairy-,  fruit-,  or  chicken-farming  (as  well  as  ordinary  farming). 

It  is  proposed  that  the  future  migrants  should  undergo  a  six-months'  training 
course  on  farms  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where  they  would  learn  the  first  principles, 
based  as  much  as  possible  on  colonial  conditions.  These  farms  would  receive  persons 
of  both  sexes,  or  separate  farms  might  be  available  for  women  students. 

The  course  would  include  training  in  carpentering,  plumbing,  cooking,  veterinary 
knowledge,  riding,  pig-  and  sheep- killing,  fruit  preserving,  jam  making  (and,  for  the 
women,  dressmaking,  care  of  children,  how  to  run  a  household  in  the  Dominions),  etc. 
The  methods  of  teaching  both  the  practical  and  the  theoretical  subjects  would  be 
on  original  lines.  Students  would  not  just  be  told,  for  instance,  to  saw  through  a 
log,  but  would  be  shown  by  means  of  Motion  Study,  Rest  Periods,  and  Scientific 
Organisation  how  to  do  the  job  in  the  shortest  time,  with  the  fewest  movements, 
with  the  least  fatigue,  while  typed  or  printed  notes  would  be  given  to  the  student 
(as  regards  the  theory)  at  the  end  of  each  lecture,  which  could  be  suitably  bound 
or  kept  in  folders  or  jackets  for  future  reference.  The  war  has  taught  us  that  it 
is  possible  to  teach  large  numbers  of  persons  in  a  short  time  a  considerable  quantity 
of  knowledge  on  subjects  about  which  they  have  previously  known  nothing,  and 
it  is  proposed  that  this  method  of  intensive  teaching  should  be  applied  to  the  future 
migrants.  Also,  just  as  in  the  war  welfare  work  and  organised  amusement  were 
found  necessary  to  our  service  men,  so  it  is  proposed  these  means  of  keeping  human 
beings  happy,  fit,  and  enthusiastic  should  be  employed  in  their  new  homes  beyond 
the  seas. 

To  give  an  example  of  results  achieved  by  the  use  of  Motion  Study,  Rest  Periods, 
and  Scientific  Organisation,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  output  in  a  certain  class 
of  work  was  trebled  by  causing  the  workers  to  rest  completely  during  a  period  of 
fifteen  minutes  out  of  every  hour,  when  combined  with  the  use  of  Motion  Study. 
By  organisation  in  business  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  the  following  average 
results  :  output,  quadrupled  ;  wages,  doubled ;  selling  costs,  cost  and  time  of  production, 
all  reduced  about  60,  22  and  18  per  cent,  respectively. 

To  revert  to  the  training  farms  in  the  United  Kingdom;  they  would  be  owned 
by  private  persons,  or  companies.  In  cases  where  neither  the  students  nor  their 
near  relations  were  able  to  pay  the  fees  for  the  course,  the  farmers  (or  principals) 
would  receive  a  State  capitation  grant  equal  to  the  fees  (for  training  and  maintenance), 
or  a  proportion  thereof.  These  grants  would  only  be  given  on  the  following  conditions : 
(1)  The  student  undertakes  to  migrate  at  the  end  of  the  course,  if  judged  suitable 
by  a  board  of  experts  appointed  by  the  Dominion  Governments,  and  to  repay  the 
grant  at  the  end  of  five  years  from  the  time  of  arrival  in  a  Dominion.  (2)  The 
subjects  given  in  the  training  course,  and  the  instructors  on  the  same,  are  to  be 
approved  by  the  experts  mentioned  above.  These  experts  would  also  arrange  tl 
travelling  instructors  would  visit  the  farms  to  give  special  lectures  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  obtain  in  the  ordinary  way. 

After  the  students  had  completed  their  preliminary  training  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
they  would  go  out  in  groups  of  100  to  farms  in  the  Dominions  owned  or  subsidised 
by  the  Dominion  Government,  where  the  permanent  employees  and  supervisors  would 
be  state  officials  (working  under  a  bonus-on-profits  scheme  in  addition  to  their  salaries). 
Groups  of  friends,  husbands  and  wives,  or  fiances  could  go  through  a  course  in  this 
country  simultaneously,  and  then  migrate  together.  After  one  or  two  years  on  the 
farms  the  migrants  would  have  acquired  not  only  sufficient  experience  of  colonis 
conditions,  but  also  capital  (by  means  of  the  plan  described  below)  which  would 
enable  them  to  take  up  farms  of  their  own  with  or  without  Government  loans. 
Indeed,  they  would  be  encouraged  to  do  so,  in  order  to  make  way  for  other  migrants. 
These  new  farms  would  have  been  cultivated  or  prepared  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ments or  bought  from  their  former  owners,  and  would  be  sold  to  the  migrants  on 
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terms.     The  Dominion  Governments  would  place  expert  advisers  at  the  disposal 
the  migrants,  especially  in  the  case  of  women  farmers  working  on  their  own  account, 
so  in  each  Dominion,   a  State  Central  Lending  Bank,  formed  jointly  by  the  State 
id  the  private  banks,  would  be  established  where  necessary. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  the  white  races  of  the  British  Empire  produce  results 
co-operative  effort  quite  incommensurate  with  its  size  and  importance — apart  from 
jnsumers'  societies.  What  is  the  cause  ?  We  ignore  the  fact  that  successful  co- 
eration  must  be  carried  out  along  certain  scientific  lines,  and  we  disdain  to  profit 
the  lessons  of  the  history  of  co-operative  effort  in  other  countries.  In  Germany, 
co-operation  languished  until  the  formation  of  the  Central  Prussian  Lending  Bank, 
on  which  the  success  of  its  co-operative  societies  and  credit  banks  of  all  kinds,  number- 
ing some  39,000  in  1919,  largely  depends.  This  bank,  in  1914,  had  a  capital  of  about 
£4,000,000,  with  a  turnover  of  about  £1,000,000,000.  It  is  useless  to  complain  of  the 
lack  of  British  co-operative  effort,  if  we  do  not  provide  a  solid  and  proved  basis 
for  its  expansion. 

We  now  come  to  the  principle  by  which  migration  can  be  made  to  pay.  The 
produce  (dairy,  fruit,  or  chicken)  from  the  Dominion  training  farms  would  be  ex- 
ported to  Britain  or  to  the  other  Dominions  by  a  small  company  financed  by  a  group 
of  the  largest  British  shipping  lines,  and  would  be  sold  wholesale  by  this  company 
from  an  office  in  Covent  Garden  (London)  or  elsewhere.  This  selling  company  would 
have  a  capital  of  about  £50,000,  and  would  have  agents  in  the  Dominions.  After 
a  dividend  equal  to  the  British  Bank  Bate  and  a  Sinking  Fund  of  3  per  cent,  had 
been  paid  on  the  capital,  the  balance  of  the  profits  would  be  allotted  in  certain  fixed 
proportions  to  the  Home  and  Dominion  Governments  (to  help  pay  for  the  entire 
scheme),  and  to  the  migrants  on  the  Dominion  training  farms.  The  amounts  allotted 
to  the  migrants  would  be  divided  amongst  all  those  in  training  during  the  period 
in  which  the  money  was  earned.  Migrants  near  the  end  of  their  course  would  receive 
proportionately  more,  while  the  welfare  workers,  cinema  operators,  nurses,  etc.,  attached 
to  the  training  farms  would  also  benefit.  The  migrants,  after  terminating  their 
Dominion  training,  and  when  taking  up  a  farm,  would  have  to  contribute  towards 
the  maintenance  of  the  amusements  and  welfare  institutions,  if  they  wished  to 
benefit  by  them,  which  they  would  be  allowed  to  do,  if  they  gave  them  a  yearly 
subscription. 

As  an  instance  of  successful  trading  by  means  of  co-operative  selling,  it  may  be 
jted    that    the    cost   of  selling  and  administration  of   the   German  Steelworks  Cartle 
a  number  of  years  before  the  war  was  vastly  less  than  that  of  the   equivalent 
ciation    in    America.    The  selling   company  of    this  cartel  possessed    a    capital    of 
ly  some  £20,000,  while   the  cartel  itself  in   1912  controlled  about  nine-tenths  of  the 
el  produced  in  Germany  (17,000,000  tons),  a  great  proportion  of  which  was  disposed  of 
jugh  the  selling  company.     I  have  approached  certain  of  the  British  shipping  interests, 
10  have  shown  themselves  (informally)  sympathetic  to  the  scheme,  which,  if  worked 
it  in  detail,  and  supported  by  Government  and  public  opinion,  might  perhaps  receive 
ieir  active  support. 

We  have  now  to  provide  for  the  training  and  migration  of  the  domestic  servants, 
lere  are  large   numbers   of  the   daughters   of  our  working  classes   (both  agricultural 
id   industrial)    as    well    as    of   our   small    shopkeepers,    who    would    form    admirable 
Dmestic  servants  if  they   were  properly   trained  for   colonial  life.     Migrants  of  this  class 
Duld  enter  a  training  institute  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  a  six  months'  course,  under 
jnditions    of   entry   similar    to    those    of   the    agricultural   migrants.     The    first   three 
four  months  would  be  in  the  country,  the  remainder  would   be  spent  in  a  town. 
The  course  would  consist  of  domestic  service,  care  of  children,  dressmaking,  cooking, 
iding,   killing   and  curing   of  chickens,  pigs,   and  sheep,  and  domestic  economy  suited 
colonial   conditions,  etc.,   along  lines  similar  to  those   described  in  the  agricultural 
jurse.      The   concluding  portion  of  the  course  would   be  spent  in  an  institute  in   a 
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town,  where  the  students  would  go  out  as  half  day  and  whole  day  "helps."  They 
would  receive  half  the  wages  paid  to  them  for  this  service,  the  other  half  being  paid 
to  the  State  towards  defraying  the  cost  of,  or  subsidy  to,  the  training  institutes.  Food 
cooked  in  the  cookery  classes  in  the  towns,  if  not  all  consumed  by  the  students, 
would  be  sold  to  the  clerks  or  workmen  of  the  nearest  works  or  offices  at  reduced 
prices,  in  restaurants  connected  with  the  classes.  Profits  from  the  sale  of  this  food 
would  be  divided  as  in  the  case  of  the  wages  earned  by  the  students  as  "helps." 

The  Imperial  Government  would  advance  a  proportion  or  the  whole  of  the  money 
necessary  for  the  students'  outfit,  which  would  be  repaid  within  three  years  from  the 
time  of  arrival  in  a  Dominion.  On  the  completion  of  the  training  course  the  migrant 
would  be  sent  out  to  a  Dominion  at  a  reduced  passage  rate,  at  the  joint  cost  of 
the  Homo  and  of  the  Dominion  Governments  concerned.  This  passage  money,  or  a 
proportion,  would  be  repaid  by  the  migrant  in  instalments.  The  Dominion  Govern- 
ments would  provide  hostels  to  which  the  domestic  servants  would  go,  both  on  their 
arrival  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  when  they  were  seeking  a  situation  at  a  later 
date. 

A  proportion  of  the  money  earned  when  training  in  the  agricultural  or  domestic 
courses  by  migrants  who  were  youths  or  girls  not  exceeding  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  by  those  who  were  single  women  of  any  age,  would  be  invested  by  the 
British  Public  Trustee  and  the  Trustee  Office  (to  be  created  if  necessary)  in  each 
Dominion.  The  money  so  invested  could  only  be  withdrawn  after  the  consent  of  these 
bodies  had  been  obtained.  This  arrangement  is  essential  in  order  to  prevent  un- 
scrupulous persons  from  taking  advantage  of  the  migrants'  youth,  sex,  or  inexperience. 

The  method  of  carrying  out  the  scheme  might  be  as  follows.  A  conference  of  the 
managing  directors  of  the  largest  British  banks  and  shipping  lines,  the  High  Com- 
missioners of  the  Dominions,  and  one  member  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and  of  the 
Boards  of  Agriculture  and  Education,  should  be  held.  The  Governments  of  the  Empire 
would  be  asked  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  and  loans.  The  selection  of 
farms  and  of  candidates  for  training  would  be  in  the  hands  of  local  county  com- 
mittees, on  which  would  sit  prominent  county  people,  ministers  of  religion, 
local  bank  manager,  and  Government  representatives.  The  Dominion  experts  wot 
settle  the  details  as  to  training,  acting  in  collaboration  with  the  two  representatn 
from  the  Boards  of  Agriculture  and  Education.  The  funds  would  be  administered 
according  to  a  definite  programme  by  the  local  committees,  controlled  by  a  board 
consisting  of  representatives  of  the  Dominions,  the  Colonial  Office,  the  banks, 
the  shipping  companies. 

To  make  the  scheme  a  success,  all  must  do  their  part.  The  States  of  the  Emj 
should  advance  the  loans ;  the  banks  and  shipping  companies  should  help  in  tl 
finance  and  in  the  transport  of  the  migrants  and  of  the  produce  from  the  trail 
farms ;  the  press  and  the  influential  people  of  England  should  take  up  the  task 
propaganda  and  the  formation  of  a  league,  not  for  training  and  migrating  suila 
persons  to  the  Dominions,  but  for  spreading  the  idea  throughout  the  length  and  breadt 
of  the  land,  thus  creating  that  mass  of  public  opinion  and  sentiment  which  is  necessar 
for  the  materialisation  of  the  scheme. 

GODFREY  E.  MAPJTJT. 

THE  B.E.P.O. 

The  British  Empire  Producers  Organisation  has  been  among  the  most  active  in  tal 
advantage  of  the  presence  of  the  Dominions'  Prime  Ministers  in  London  to  advance 
cause  of  inter- Imperial  trade.  A  luncheon,  at  which  Lord  Sydenham  presided,  was  giv< 
to  Mr.  Massey,  the  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand,  on  July  14th,  and  Mr.  Massey  in 
vigorous  speech  urged  "  British  goods  for  British  citizens,  and  British  citizens  for  British 
goods."  The  B.E.P.O.  also  convened  an  important  Conference  on  Empire  an  agriculture 
and  food  supplies. 
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first  formal  Conference  between  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  and 
legates  from  the  Branches  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Victoria,  on  Friday,  July  1,  at 
10.30  A.M. 

The  following  were  present : 

Royal  Colonial  Institute  Council}  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G.  (in  the  chair), 
Sir  Charles  McLeod,  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Bull,  Sir  Rider  Haggard,  K.B.E.,  the  Hon.  J.  G. 
Jenkins,  Sir  George  Le  Hunte,  G.C.M.G.,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  Hon. 
Sir  Arthur  Stanley,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  Gerald  Strickland,  G.C.M.G.,  Sir  Lawrence  Wallace, 
K.B.,  C.M.G.,  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  K.C.M.G.,  K.B.E.,  and  Mr.  G.  M.  Boughey,  O.B.E. 
(Secretary). 

Branch  Representatives  :  Mr.  Percy  Steadman  (Bristol) ;  Mr.  C.  R.  Fay  (Cambridge) ; 
Sir  Daniel  Morris,  K.C.M.G.  (Hants  and  Dorset) ;  Mr.  David  Jones  and  Mr.  A.  J. 
Willson  (Liverpool) ;  Sir  Charles  Behrens,  J.P.  (Manchester) ;  Mr.  Ivor  B.  Burnand 
(Sussex) ;  and  Mr.  William  Napier  (Hon.  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Institute 
in  Auckland,  New  Zealand). 

SIB  GODFREY  LAQDEN  :  Our  first  duty  is  to  welcome  the  delegates  from  Branches  at 
this,  our  first  collective  conference,  and  say  how  often  they  are  in  our  minds,  and  how 
much  their  success  and  progress  are  bound  up  with  the  prosperity  of  the  Institute  in 
general.  They  have  added  strength  to  us  in  numbers,  have  extended  our  influence 
and  a  better  knowledge  of  Imperial  affairs  to  the  provinces,  and  done  much  to  stimu- 
late public  opinion  in  its  outlook  towards  the  Overseas  Dominions,  and  in  the  cause 
for  which  we  stand — namely,  the  promotion  of  a  strong  and  united  Empire.  To  those 
who  have  not  made  the  rapid  progress  they  hoped  for,  I  would  like  to  hold  out 
encouragement  by  reminding  them  of  the  history  of  the  parent  Institute,  which  grew 
out  of  very  small  beginnings  over  fifty  years  ago,  until  it  became  as  it  is  now,  one 
of  the  leading  institutions  of  the  British  world. 

But  that  growth  was  due  to  the  enthusiasm  and  efforts  of  a  few  devoted  men, 
who  for  years  clung  to  their  task,  gradually  raising  the  status  of  the  Institute,  and 
at  the  same  time  collecting  funds  to  acquire  the  freehold  of  their  first  substantial 
home  at  18  Northumberland  Avenue.  Latterly,  the  Institute  has  extended  greatly 
in  its  numbers  and  work,  and  the  building,  which  seemed  so  ample  a  few  years  ago, 
is  now  found  quite  inadequate.  We  have  acquired  further  properties  to  meet  our 
wants,  and  partly  paid  for  some  of  them,  but  have  heavy  commitments  to  meet.  Our 
scheme  for  building  development  is  none  too  large  for  our  future  needs.  It  requires, 
however,  a  large  sum  of  money,  towards  which  we  have  as  yet  but  a  fraction,  greatly 
helped  as  it  was  by  the  noble  gift  of  £25,000  from  Mr.  Denison. 

We  should  like  to  feel  that  the  Branches  identified  themselves  with  our  plans  for 
expansion,  and  that  they  will  in  time  be  a  source  of  help  to  us  in  that  respect.  It 
seems  so  strange  that  the  only  great  gift  to  us  has  come  from  Australia,  and  that 
no  similar  response  to  it  has  so  far  been  made  in  this  country  or  the  other  Dominions. 
Let  us  presume  that  the  war,  coming  at  the  time  we  made  our  appeal,  and  the 
aftermath  of  unsettlement  and  high  taxation,  have  accounted  for  this,  and  that  better 
times  will  bring  us  refreshment.  No  doubt  the  Branches  have  suffered  from  the  same 
drawbacks.  Our  hope  is  that  the  Branches  will  be  inspired  with  the  same  ideals  as 
were  those  who  founded  and  built  up  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  There  are  men, 
we  believe,  in  all  the  great  provincial  towns  who,  if  moved  to  the  right  enthusiasm, 
would  do  much  by  endowments  and  active  interest  to  build  up  effective  and  worthy 
branches,  capable  of  keeping  alive  the  importance  of  strengthening  the  ties  with  our 
kinsmen  overseas,  of  propagating  knowledge  of  their  history,  geography,  and  domestic 
affairs,  of  facilitating  intercourse  and  trade,  and  promoting  all  that  tends  to  our 
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mutual  welfare.     These  are  our  great  aims,  and  they  can  be  developed  immensely  by 
the  activity  of  Branches  in  the  common  effort  we  are  making. 

The  ideals  of  those  who  are  bent  upon  making  healthy  branches  may  well  be  that 
they  should  become  vigorous,  enterprising,  and  self-dependent.  The  parent  Institute 
will  do  all  in  its  power  to  encourage ;  but  its  world-wide  work  puts  such  a  strain 
upon  its  resources  as  to  make  financial  help  most  difficult.  At  this,  our  first  Con- 
ference, it  is  of  the  highest  importance  we  should  learn  of  any  means  by  which  there 
can  be  closer  co-operation  between  the  Council  of  the  Institute  and  the  Branches,  and 
by  what  means  the  Branches  can  increase  their  membership  and  influence.  The  Council, 
on  its  part,  I  may  safely  say,  is  most  anxious  to  consider  and  act  upon  any  sugges- 
tions that  may  be  found  practicable  for  developing  the  Branches,  and  enabling 
to  become  important  centres  of  the  great  work  we  stand  for. 

The  first  item  on  the  agenda  was :    "  To  consider  by  what  means  the  Branches  can 
increase  their  membership  and  influence."     In  the  course  of  a  lengthy  and  int 
discussion,   the  following  points  emerged : 

1.  That   it   was   most   desirable   that  Members   of   the   Council   and   Vice -President 
should  occasionally  visit  the  Branches,  and  consult  with  them  on  the  spot. 

2.  That  increased  publicity   was  essential  if  the   Institute  was   to   keep   pace 
modern    developments    and   secure    an    adequate    membership    throughout   the    Empire. 
For  this  object  it  might  be  well  to  have  publicity  Sub-Committees  at  Headque 
and  also  at  the  Branches.    In  particular,   it  was  urged  that  definite  steps  should  be 
taken  to  combat  pernicious  propaganda.    This  could  best  be  done  by  keeping  a  careful 
watch    on    the   statements    of   this    nature    made    by    responsible    persons,    and    then 
calling  meetings  of  Fellows  of  the  Institute  rather  than  merely  Members  of  the  Council, 
and  passing  resolutions  to  be  forwarded  to  the  proper  quarter. 

3.  That  it  might  be  possible  for  the  Institute  to  enter  into  working  arrangements 
with   the   Chambers   of   Commerce   at  the   various   provincial   centres,   with   a   view  to 
mutual  assistance,  and  possibly  the  provision  of  accommodation. 

4.  That   efforts   should    be   made   to   enlist   the   sympathy   and   active   co-operation 
of  Labour.     No  definite  plan   was  decided  upon,   but  the   question   was   raised   as 
whether  some  form  of  affiliation  with  Working  Men's  Institutes  and  responsible  Trade 
Union   bodies   could   be  devised.     It   was   suggested  that  possibly  some   representative 
Labour  leaders  might  be  elected  as  Honorary  Fellows. 

5.  That  the  example  of  Bristol  in  establishing  a  Juvenile  Section  should  be  recom- 
mended  to  the   notice   of    all  the   Branches,    and    that    the    Council    should    consider 
whether   it   was   possible   to   devise   means   of   promoting   this   movement   from   Head- 
quarters. 

6.  That  it  might  be  possible  for  the  Governments  of  the  Dominions  to  have  repre- 
sentatives at  some  of  the  larger  cities,  such  as  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 

7.  That  the  admission  of  women  to  full  membership  of  the  Institute  was  desirable, 
but   the   Chairman    explained   that    lack    of    accommodation    rendered    this    impossible 
until  new  premises  were  secured. 

8.  That  more  propaganda   in    elementary    schools,   by    means    of    articles    in    school 
magazines  and  the  granting  of  prizes  for  knowledge  of  the  Empire,  was  desirable. 

The  second  item  on  the  agenda  was :  "  To  consider  whether  closer  co-operation 
between  Headquarters  and  Branches  is  possible."  Sir  Daniel  Morris  opened  the  dis- 
cussion by  giving  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  growth  and  success  of  the  Hants 
and  Dorset  Branch  at  Bournemouth.  In  his  opinion  there  was  very  close  co-operation 
between  the  Branch  and  Headquarters,  and  he  testified  to  the  great  assistance  he  had 
received  on  numerous  occasions  from  Headquarters,  and  to  the  promptness  with  which 
all  inquiries  were  answered.  If  a  personal  interest  was  taken  in  the  work,  and  the 
right  methods  adopted,  he  was  satisfied  that  nowhere  in  any  part  of  the  country 
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would  the   Institute  fail  to  get   a  thoroughly   warm  response.    Every   Branch  should 
make  the  strongest  efforts  to  pay  its  own  way,   and  extend  its  sphere  of  operations 

•adually  as  its  membership  increased. 
The   question   of   periodical   visits   to   the    Branches   from   Headquarters   was   again 

ised,  and  it  was  suggested  that  this  might  be  facilitated  by  some  organisation  on 
the  lines  of  the  various  luncheon  clubs,  and  some  Members  of  the  Council  and  Fellows 
might  occasionally  be  invited  to  address  the  members  of  the  Branches. 

The  third  item  on  the  agenda  related  to  the  New  Premises  Fund,  and  the  general 
appeal  which  will  shortly  be  issued.  Sir  Harry  Wilson  said  that  the  original  appeal 
was  sent  only  to  members  of  the  Institute.  It  had  met  with  a  good  response,  and 
some  fine  donations  had  been  made ;  but  it  was  disappointing  to  find  that  only  some 
900  members,  out  of  a  total  of  over  15,000,  had  subscribed.  Clearly,  therefore,  the 
Institute  itself  was  not  yet  nearly  exhausted  as  a  source  of  subscriptions.  He  invited 
the  Branch  delegates  to  say  whether,  in  their  opinion,  it  would  assist  in  the  collection 
of  subscriptions  if  the  Branches  were  to  announce  that  some  proportion  of  the  money 
collected  in  their  area  would  be  set  aside  for  the  provision  of  Branch  premises.  Some 
of  the  delegates  agreed  that  this  would  possibly  prove  helpful,  but  it  was  decided 
that  this  important  matter  should  be  fully  discussed  by  the  various  Branch  Councils 
themselves  before  any  definite  decision  could  be  reached. 

On  the  subject  of  future  Conferences  the  suggestion  was  made  that  it  might  be 
well  to  arrange  an  annual  session  at  different  Branch  centres,  combining  a  business 
meeting  in  the  morning  with  a  public  meeting  in  the  afternoon  or  evening,  and 
possibly  continuing  for  two  or  three  days.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  this  would 
eventually  be  the  best  solution,  and  the  Chairman  promised  that  if  an  invitation 
were  received  from  any  Branch  to  hold  such  a  session  at  their  own  headquarters,  it 
would  be  most  sympathetically  entertained. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  a  brief  statement  from  the  Chairman,  in  which 
he  thanked  the  delegates  for  their  assistance ;  he  felt  that  the  Conference  had  proved 
most  useful,  and,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  necessary  in  the  future 
to  set  aside  more  time  for  discussing  mutual  problems  of  this  nature. 
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"THE  BACKBONE  OF  AFRICA."* 

SIB  ALFRED  SHAEPE,  who  was  at  one  time  Governor  of  Nyasaland,  has  had  a  wide  and  varied 
experience  of  tropical  Africa.  His  present  book,  therefore,  describing  three  journeys  in  East 
Central  Africa,  will  be  read  with  keen  enjoyment.  Although  there  is  nothing  particularly 
new  in  it,  it  forms,  nevertheless,  an  interesting  record  of  travel  in  a  region  of  Africa  that  is 
as  yet  unvisited  by  the  ordinary  traveller. 

The  backbone  of  Africa  described  by  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe  is  the  area  stretching  north- 
wards from  Lake  Nyasa  through  the  regions  of  Lakes  Tanganyika,  Kivu,  Edward,  and  Albert 
to  the  waters  of  the  White  Nile.  In  this  great  area  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe  has  taken  three  journeys 
within  the  past  few  years.  In  the  first  he  travelled  from  Beira  overland  to  the  Zambesi, 
and  thence  journeyed  to  Lake  Nyasa,  crossed  the  Nyasa-Tanganyika  plateau,  travelled  to 
Lake  Tanganyika,  journeyed  west  of  the  Rusissi  River  in  Belgian  territory,  visited  Lake 
Kivu,  and  returned  through  Ruanda  to  Lake  Victoria.  During  the  second  visit  he  crossed 
the  Semliki  River,  which  joins  Lakes  Edward  and  Albert,  and  journeyed  through  the  north- 

*  The  Backbone  of  Africa :  a  Record  of  Travel  during  the  Great  War,  with  some  Suggestions 
for  Administrative  Reform.  By  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe.  Pp.  232.  Illustrated.  London  :  H.  F.  and 
G.  Witherby.  1921.  16a. 
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eastern  corner  of  the  Belgian  Congo  to  the  great  Kilo  and  Moto  goldfields,  returning  there* 
from  via  Lake  Albert,  Masindi  Port,  and  Lake  Victoria.  On  the  third  journey  he  travelled 
in  the  Upper  Nile  district. 

The  beat  portions  of  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe'a  book  are  undoubtedly  those  in  which  he  describe* 
the  Lake  Kivu  region  and  the  M'fumbiro  Mountains,  and  relates  his  journey  to  the  Congo 
goldfields.  It  is  evident  that  Kivu  constitutes  an  area  of  great  possibilities.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  almost  entirely  untouched  by  civilisation.  Neither  the  Germans  nor  the  Belgians  have 
done  much  in  opening  up  this  country.  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe  suggests  that  the  construction  of 
a  railway  from  the  north  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika  to  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Kivu  would  be 
a  potent  instrument  of  development,  and  would  form  a  natural  complement  to  the  railway 
from  Dar-es-Salaam  to  Kigoma  on  Lake  Tanganyika.  That  railway,  under  present  con- 
ditions, is  hardly  fulfilling  the  anticipations  of  its  promoters,  and  apart  from  the  economic  and 
administrative  conditions  that  obtain  in  the  Tanganyika  Territory,  conditions  which,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  are  only  temporary,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  a  great  commercial  success  unless  provided 
with  effective  feeders  in  the  form  of  branch  communications.  Lake  Tanganyika  itself,  with 
its  somewhat  backward  peoples,  does  not  seem  to  offer  the  same  scope  for  a  rapid  economic 
advance  as  was  found  in  the  territory  reached  by  the  Uganda  Railway. 

Sir  Alfred  Sharpe  gives  a  most  interesting  description  of  a  volcanic  eruption  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lake  Kivu.  He  witnessed  the  formation  of  a  new  volcanic  cone  and  crossed  the 
Lake  when  the  waters  were  almost  at  boiling  point.  As  is  well  known  this  district  is  the 
scene  of  great  volcanic  activity,  several  of  the  M'fumbiro  Mountains  being  active  volcanoes. 
Sir  Alfred  Sharpe's  experience  is  probably  almost  unique  in  the  annals  of  African  travel. 
Two  important  questions  are  touched  upon  in  this  section  of  the  book.  In  describing  Lake 
Tanganyika  he  points  out  that  the  south-eastern  shores  lying  between  the  Lake  itself  and  its 
eastern  escarpment  are  covered  with  the  oil-palm.  He  thinks  it  probable  that  this  tree 
was  introduced  into  the  Tanganyika  region  at  some  distant  period  and  that  finding  its  habitat 
suitable  the  oil-palm  has  spread  and  flourished  in  the  district.  It  is  possible  that  by  careful 
propagation  and  suitable  attention  the  oil-palm  might  be  made  a  useful  economic  asset  in 
this  part  of  Africa.  The  second  important  question  briefly  touched  upon  by  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe 
is  the  drying-up  of  Lake  Victoria.  He  says  "  the  Victoria  Nyanza  is  totally  different  in  its 
characteristic  features  to  the  other  great  African  lakes.  There  is  no  really  deep  water :  a 
steamer  can  come  to  anchor  almost  anywhere.  It  is  a  lake  which,  before  many  centuries 
have  passed,  will  have  silted  up  and  become  marsh,  as  is  the  case  of  so  many  other  shallow 
African  lakes.  .  .  .  Bays  and  gulfs,  such  as  Kavirondo  Gulf,  will  become  unnavigable  before 
very  long."  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  present  outlet  of  the  Uganda  Railway  on  the 
Kavirondo  Gulf  will  not  serve  its  purpose  very  much  longer,  quite  apart  from  the  congestion 
of  traffic  that  is  now  experienced  on  this  portion  of  the  line. 

During  the  second  journey  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe  visited  the  great  alluvial  goldfields  around 
Kilo  and  Moto,  which  were  first  brought  effectively  to  the  notice  of  the  public  by  the  Duke 
Adolf  of  Mecklenburg.  Sir  Alfred  is  especially  severe  on  the  Belgian  Government  for  their 
action  in  making  these  goldfields  a  State  monopoly.  He  believes  that  the  best  plan  would 
be  to  throw  them  open  to  the  enterprise  of  all  comers.  "  It  seems  to  be  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind,"  he  states,  "  the  central  principal  of  successful  colonisation :  to  use  the 
resources  of  a  colony  to  promote  its  internal  development.  Experience  gained  in  all  new 
countries  tends  to  show  that  mineral  resources — and  particularly  gold — in  payable  quantities, 
if  thrown  open  to  all  comers,  create  the  very  bedrock  of  colonies,  whether  of  settlement  or 
merely  of  exploitation."  With  regard  to  the  gold  itself  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe  states  that  in  his 
opinion  the  whole  Congo  territory  east  of  the  twenty-eighth  meridian  is  a  mineralised  area, 
and  he  thinks  it  doubtful  whether  even  the  Australian  and  Californian  alluvial  deposits  were 
richer  than  some  of  those  in  the  north-eastern  Congo.  Little  is  heard  of  them,  he  states, 
because  the  present  policy  does  not  lend  itself  to  public  development  and  discourages  any 
attempt  at  public  prospecting. 

In  his  final  chapter,  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe  is  concerned  with  "  Reconstruction  in  Eastern 
Africa."  He  supports  the  suggestion  that  the  whole  of  our  East  African  territories  should 
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Rolin,  Henri. — Du  respect  des  coutumes  indigenes  relatives  aux  biens  et  aux  personnes  dans  VAfrique 
australe  et  centrale.  Pp.  108.  Bruxelles:  Etablissements  Generaux  d'lmprimerie,  14  Rue 
d'Or.  1921. 

Published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institut  Colonial  International,  this  book  forms  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  ethnography  of  South  and  Central  Africa.  Its  author,  Professor 
Henri  Rolin,  is  well  known  for  his  study  of  the  African  races  and  notably  for  his  admirable 
work  on  "  Le  Droit  de  1'Uganda."  The  present  volume,  although  it  can  only  be  regarded 
as  a  brief  statement  of  the  many  problems  involved  in  a  discussion  of  native  law  and 
customs  in  South  and  Central  Africa,  is  of  considerable  value  as  a  summary  of  the  principal 
facts  connected  therewith,  illustrated  by  references  to  numerous  authorities.  M.  Rolin 
rightly  points  out  the  difference  between  the  respect  paid  to  native  law  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  and  in  the  territories  farther  north  or  in  the  native  territories  in  South  Africa. 
He  thus  draws  a  distinction  between  countries  in  which  the  process  of  Europeanisation 
has  been  carried  to  a  considerable  length  and  the  basis  of  native  law  consequently  weakened 
and  those  in  which  the  native  population  is  as  yet  only  in  the  initial  stages  of  economic 
development. 

Vivian,  E.  C.,  and  Lockwood  Marsh,  Lieut.-Colonel.    A  History  of  Aeronautics.    Pp.  520.    Hlus. 

London  :  W.  Collins  Sons  &  Co.  Ltd.     30s.  net. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Lockwood  Marsh  is  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Aeronautical  Society  and  Mr.  Vivian 
has  been  Editor  of  an  aeronautical  journal.  They  are  therefore  qualified  both  on  the  literary 
and  the  technical  side  to  write  on  aeronautics.  The  history  is  mainly  the  work  of  Mr. 
Vivian  ;  for  the  section  devoted  to  design  Colonel  Lockwood  Marsh  made  himself  responsible. 
It  is  a  remarkable  story  of  achievement  in  an  unaccustomed  element  which  is  here  told 
in  fuller  and  more  nearly  complete  measure  than  in  any  other  book.  It  is  not  yet  twenty 
years  since  the  aeroplane  entered  into  practical  aeronautics ;  and  it  has  already  played  its 
part  in  determining  the  history  of  nations.  The  achievement  is  essentially  that  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Down  to  1903,  science  and  daring  had  combined  to  make  many  and  valuable 
experiments,  but  the  world  in  general  regarded  flight  as  still  belonging  to  the  legendary 
stage  to  which  Mr.  Vivian  devotes  a  most  interesting  and  suggestive  chapter.  In  a  big 
book  of  this  sort,  covering  so  much  that  is  still  comparatively  novel,  certain  small  errors 
may  easily  be  found,  but  for  all  who  would  gauge  the  possibilities  of  the  future  by  know- 
ledge of  the  immediate  past,  it  is  of  first-rate  importance.  It  is  something  more  than  an 
dustrious  compilation  and  it  should  find  its  way  into  every  public  and  technical  library. 

Yearbook  of  the  Universities  of  the  Empire,  1921.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Dawson,  and  published  for  the 
Universities  Bureau  of  the  British  Empire.  Pp.  571.  London :  G.  Bell  &  Sons,  Ltd. 
1921. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  particulars  regarding  British,  Indian,  and  Colonial  Universities, 
•'  valuable  work  of  reference  has  numerous  appendixes  containing  information  with  regard 
various  professional  societies,  scholarships,  foundations,  and  fellowships,  and  certain 
areign  universities.  The  last  section  is  at  present  only  the  nucleus  of  what  in  future 
editions  will  doubtless  become  a  most  useful  supplement.  It  is  designed  primarily  to  be 
of  use  to  British  students  who  are  contemplating  study  abroad.  This  book  is  published 
by  the  Universities  Bureau  of  the  British  Empire,  which,  owing  to  a  grant  of  £5,000  from 
the  Government  in  1919,  has  been  able  to  purchase  the  lease  of  50  Russell  Square  as  the 
ermancnt  offices  of  the  Bureau. 
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ROUND  THE  EMPIRE  NOTES. 

CANADA. 

Fifty  Years  Of  Progress. — To  compare  conditions  in  Canada  to-day  with  those  of 
1867,  the  year  of  the  Confederation,  is  something  of  a  revelation,  even  to  those  who 
are  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  intervening  years  have  been  an  era  of  progress. 
Since  the  provinces  were  united,  the  railway  mileage  has  increased  from  2,288  to  38,806 
last  year,  and  the  number  of  bank  branches  from  123  to  4,500.  Grain  elevators  were 
entirely  unknown  in  1867,  and  from  being  regarded  doubtfully  as  a  possible  wheat- 
growing  country,  Canada  has  consistently  carried  off  the  first  honours  of  the  American 
Continent  for  ten  years.  The  capital  invested  in  manufactures  in  1867  was  less  than 
$78,000,000,  whereas  last  year  it  had  reached  $3,034,301,915.  Canada's  present  position 
as  a  mineral  producing  country  is  worthy  of  note.  The  coal  supply  is  equal  to  17  per  cent, 
of  the  world's  supply,  and  of  certain  minerals  the  Dominion  has  practically  a  world 
monopoly.  Canada  now  produces  90  per  cent,  of  the  cobalt,  88  per  cent,  of  the 
asbestos,  85  per  cent,  of  the  nickel,  and  32  per  cent,  of  the  pulpwood.  Twelve  per 
cent,  of  the  world's  production  of  silver  and  4  per  cent,  of  the  gold  comes  from  Canada. 

Prohibition  in  Ontario. — The  final  revised  result  of  the  prohibition  vote  in  Ontario 
shows  a  majority  in  favour  of  prohibition  of  166,835.  Already  there  are  no  public 
bars  or  licensed  premises  in  Ontario,  and  the  new  vote  prohibits  the  importation  of 
alcoholic  liquors  after  July  17.  This  means  that  Ontario  has  already  become  '  bone-dry.' 

A  Tenth  Province. — It  is  understood  that  the  North- West  Territory,  which  was  left 
over  when  the  provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  were  organised,  may  become 
a  tenth  province  of  Canada.  Much  has  been  learned  about  the  resources  of  this  dis- 
trict in  the  last  seventeen  years.  The  oil  discovery  at  Fort  Norman  gives  more 
definite  knowledge  of  one  kind  of  natural  wealth,  and  Arctic  exploration  is  revealing 
other  resources,  though  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  is  yet  practically  unknown. 
The  discovery  at  Fort  Norman  will  stimulate  further  exploration,  however,  and  will  bring 
the  country  into  closer  touch  with  the  other  provinces. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Tasmanian  Bank  Amalgamation. — The  Commercial  Bank  of  Tasmania,  Ltd.,  which 
was  founded  as  far  back  as  1832,  and  is  the  last  of  the  real  Tasmanian  banks,  has 
been  amalgamated  with  the  English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank.  The  purchase 
was  formally  completed  in  April,  the  sum  paid  being  £616,000.  The  Bank's  Tasmanian 
business  now  represents  a  much  larger  volume  than  that  of  either  Queensland  or  South 
Australia. 

SOUTH  ATRICA. 

Fisheries  Survey. — The  importance  of  extending  South  African  fisheries  has  long 
realised.    An  official  survey  is  being  made  on  modern  scientific  lines.    The  object 
to  determine,  first,  whether  on  banks  of  suitable  depth  the  bottom  is  reasonably  cl 
of  obstructions  BO  as  to  admit  of  trawling ;   and,  second,  the  nature  and  quantity 
fish    available.    Marine    biological   studies    will   assist   the   regulation   of   the   inct 
industry  which  it  is  confidently  expected  will  follow  the  survey. 

MAURITIUS. 

A  Wonderful  Year. — In  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  newly  constituted  Counc 
of  Government  on  May  31,  the  Governor,  Sir  Hesketh  Bell,  referred  to  the  financii 
year  then  drawing  to  a  close  as  "a  record  of  prosperity  unparalleled  in  the  histor 
of  the  Colony."  In  so  small  a  community,  a  total  trade  of  Rs. 350,000,' 
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can  be  regarded  as  nothing  short  of  remarkable.  Before  the  war,  the  total  value 
of  the  Colony's  imports  and  exports  barely  averaged  Rs.70,000,000.  The  enormous 
rise  in  the  price  of  sugar  is  mainly  accountable  for  the  great  prosperity,  and  the 
industry  is  wisely  making  provision  for  less  prosperous  times  in  the  future  by  using 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  enormous  profits  for  reconstruction  purposes.  The  revenue 
for  the  current  financial  year  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  Rs.26,000,000  without  the 
proceeds  from  the  special  tax  on  sugar,  and  in  addition  to  this  big  surplus,  the  Colony  pos- 
sesses a  fund  amounting  to  nearly  £950,000,  which  represents  the  proceeds  from  the 
special  levy  on  sugar  which  the  landowners  generously  agreed  to  provide  last  year  for 
necessary  improvement  and  development  schemes.  The  value  of  the  rupee  has  now  receded 
to  its  pre-war  level;  prices  are  still  extremely  high  in  most  cases,  and  there  are 
no  tangible  signs  of  any  material  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living.  The  value  of  money 
is  less  than  half  what  it  was  before  the  war,  and  wages  are  double.  The  Governor 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  private  enterprise  is  proving  so  attractive  nowadays  that  the 
Civil  Service  of  the  Colony  is  suffering  in  consequence  to  a  serious  degree,  and  that 
revised  rates  for  Government  salaries  must  receive  immediate  consideration  if  a  general 
efficiency  is  to  be  maintained.  Schemes  for  improved  sanitation  and  building,  and  a 
revision  of  the  education  system,  are  looming  large  in  the  present  administrative 
programme. 

CEYLON. 

Sisal  Hemp  Enterprise. — The  efforts  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Hutchinson  to  establish  the  sisal 
hemp  plant  on  a  commercial  basis  in  Ceylon  have  met  with  considerable  success. 
It  was  early  in  1919  that  he  noticed  the  plant  apparently  growing  well  on  the  neglected 
Government  Dry  Zone  Experimental  Station  at  Maha  Illuppulam,  and  applied  to  the  Governor 
of  the  Colony  for  special  concessions  to  develop  the  land  there.  Fortunately  the  necessary 
support  was  forthcoming,  and  in  May  1919  Mr.  Hutchinson  acquired  75  acres  of  hemp 
and  35  acres  of  coco-nut  to  experiment  with  as  a  Government  venture.  He  has  now 
some  670  acres  under  hemp,  and  180  acres  under  coco-nut.  The  hemp  commenced  to 
bear  in  the  fourth  year,  and  results  are  already  beginning  to  justify  the  hope  that  the 
enterprise  may  eventually  lead  to  the  opening  up  of  the  hitherto  neglected  Northern 
Province.  A  sample  of  hand-manufactured  fibre  has  been  valued  by  experts  at  from 
£52  to  £54  per  ton.  Ideal  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  and  temperature  are  obtainable 
easily  and  cheaply  in  Ceylon,  and  with  the  important  hemp  rope-making  centres  of 
Bombay  and  Rangoon  near  at  hand,  there  seems  every  reason  why  the  enterprise 
should  prosper. 

WEST  IKDIES. 

Growing  Distress. — There  is  as  yet  no  sign  of  improvement  in  the  conditions  existing 
at  present  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  almost  every  colony  Government  assistance  is 
being  sought  to  enable  planters  and  others  to  carry  on.  Barbados  is  the  only  West 
Indian  colony  possessing  an  agricultural  bank  for  the  assistance  of  planters,  having 
established  one  some  years  ago  with  the  help  of  a  grant  from  Imperial  funds,  but 
endeavours  are  now  being  made  in  Trinidad  to  establish  one  for  the  assistance  of 
sugar  and  cacao  planters.  In  British  Guiana  the  Government  has  been  asked  to  pur- 
chase the  stocks  of  rice,  etc.,  which  the  growers  are  unable  to  sell,  and  the  cotton 
growers  of  St.  Vincent  and  other  islands  in  the  Lesser  Antilles  are  demanding  Govern- 
ment relief.  The  situation  is  the  same  in  Trinidad  and  Jamaica,  and  the  possibility 
of  raising  loans  to  relieve  the  conditions  there  is  receiving  serious  consideration.  Every 
colony  is  reported  to  be  passing  through  an  acute  financial  crisis. 


Mr.  W.  C.  Noxon  has  been  appointed  Agent-General  for  Ontario  in  London,  in  succession 
to  Dr.  George  C.  Creelman  who  resigned  recently. 
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COLONIAL  OFFICE  APPOINTMENTS  AND  PROMOTIONS. 

TUB  following  appointments  have  been  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  during 
the  month  ending  July  9,  1921 : 


Name. 

Capt.  A.  J.  W.  Hornby,  B.So.,  A.LC. 
Capt.  W.  H.  Dye,  R.A.M.C.    . 
Capt.  J.  E.  Brooks,  R.A.M.C. . 
Miss  M.  Kaylor      .... 
Miss  D.  Abbott      .... 
Mr.  G.  Snowball    , 


Appointment. 
Agricultural  Chemist 
Temporary  Medical  Officer 

It  M 

Nurse 


Colony. 

Nyasaland 

M 

Uganda 
Gibraltar 


Lieut.  H.  D.  D.  Mackay 

Lieut.  W.  G.  Quann 

Lieut.  H.  E.  Long  .... 

Mr.  J.  B.  Forde,M.B.,B.Ch.,B.A.O. 


Lieut.  J.  M.  Gordon  (late  W.A.F.F.) 

Lieut.  F.  G.  C.  Dickinson 

Lieut.  0.  W.  8.  Seed 

Lieut.  H.  A.  Dade,  R.F.A.  (A.LC.)  . 


Engineer   Assistant,  Telegraph    De-     Uganda 

partment 

Assistant  Treasurer 
Supervisor  of  Customs 
District  Police  Officer 
Medical      Officer     (W.A.M.S.) 

appointment) 
Administrative  Officer,  Class  IV. 


(Re- 


Tanganyika  Ter. 
Somaliland 
Gold  Coast 


Nigeria 


Agricultural    Gold  Coast 


Mr.  W.  Gilliam      . 
Mr.  J.  H.  Dennett. 
Mr.  E.  Farquharson 
Capt.  G.  H.  Sworder 
Lieut.  C.  T.  Darwent 
Miss  M.  Cornea      . 
Capt.  F.  Burnett  . 


Straits  Settlements 
Malay  States 


Ceylon 


Assistant  Auditor 
Assistant    Mycologist, 

Department 

Superintendent,  Grade  II.,  Post  Office 
Assistant  Agricultural  Chemist 
Assistant  Agriculturist 
Topographical  Surveyor 
Medical  Officer 
Nursing  Sister 
Divisional  Agricultural  Officer 

Recent  transfers  and  promotions  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State : 

Mr.  L.  M.  Woodward  (Puisne  Judge,  Straits  Settlements),  Chief  Judicial  Commissioner,  Federated 
Malay  States. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Auld,  M.I.C.E.  (Director  of  Public  Works,  British  Honduras),  Director  of  Public  Works, 
British  Guiana. 

Mr.  P.  N.  H.  Jones,  M.LC.E.  (formerly  Director  of  Public  Works,  Gold  Coast),  Colonial  Surveyor, 
Bermuda. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Honter  (Director  of  Education,  Sierra  Leone),  Deputy  Director  of  Education,  Gold 
Coast. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Ritchie  (Government  Entomologist,  Jamaica),  Entomologist,  Tanganyika  Territory. 

Mr.  E.  Brand  (formerly  Assistant,  Agricultural  Department,  Kenya),  District  Agricultural 
Officer,  Tanganyika  Territory. 


TRADE   AND   INDUSTRY   SECTION. 

Verb  Sap. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Hughea's  recent  remarks  on  the  development  of  inter-Imperial  trade  are  worthy 
of  the  widest  publicity.  Mr.  Victor  Fisher  quoted  at  the  head  of  his  article  last  month  on 
"  The  Empire  and  the  Wage  Earner,"  Mr.  Hughes's  statement  that,  in  the  year  1920,  the  four 
great  Dominions,  Australia,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa,  with  a  population  of 
less  than  sixteen  millions,  bought  £180,000,000  worth  of  British  goods,  or  £60,000,000  worth 
more  than  the  combined  total  taken  from  us  by  America,  Germany,  and  Japan.  On  a  capital 
basis  an  Australian  is  worth  to  Britain's  export  trade  £12,  and  an  American  14s.  only.  Yet, 
while  several  Dominion  loans  offered  on  the  London  market  recently  have  not  been  exactly 
a  success,  foreign  loans  have  commanded  a  support  which  shows  an  inexplicable  willingness 
on  the  part  of  the  British  investor  to  devote  money  to  the  development  of  the  estates  of 
other  peoples.  Mr.^Hughea's  figures  should  carry  their  moral  for  the  capitalist  as  well  as  the 
working  man. 

Cheaper  Coffee  Production. 

From  time  to  time  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  have  drawn  the  attention  of  Fellows 
and  their  friends  to  the  possibilities  of  a  system  which  provides  cheap  fuel  production  especially 
adaptable  to  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries,  where  the  cost  of  oil  and  coal  is  prohibitive. 
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In  this  connection  a  Fellow  in  Uganda,  in  seeking  details  of  the  system,  writes:  "  If  we  can 
get  cheaper  transport  it  will  be  an  enormous  factor  towards  making  some  of  the  coffee  planta- 
tions very  profitable  propositions."  What  applies  to  Uganda  and  to  coffee  applies  with  equal 
force  to  other  countries  and  other  products,  and  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  of  the 
Institute  will  be  only  too  glad  to  place  inquirers  in  touch  with  firms  interested  in  such  questions 
as  the  production  of  cheap  power  and  the  provision  of  special  transport  facilities  eminently 
suited  to  the  development  of  those  vast  estates  in  our  outlying  Empire  that  only  need  these 
facilities  to  ensure  rapid  and  early  development  along  sound  economic  lines. 

The  Supersession  of  Coal. 

Much  hard  thinking  has  been  induced  by  the  disastrous  results  of  the  coal  strike,  and 
much  has  been  written,  both  authoritatively  and  otherwise,  on  the  improving  prospects  of  oil, 
both  as  a  fuel  and  as  a  motive  power ;  too  little  attention  has,  we  think,  been  given  to  the 
development  of  water-power.  The  home  country  offers,  perhaps,  few  facilities  in  this  direc- 
tion, but  within  the  Empire  unlimited  possibilities  exist  for  its  use  and  adaptation  to  schemes 
of  development  of  all  kinds.  In  the  early  days  of  the  establishment  of  industries  two  factors 
operated :  they  grew  up  either  around,  or  within  easy  transport  reach  of,  the  raw  material 
necessary  for  their  working ;  and  they  depended  upon  the  availability  of  motive  power. 
New  industries,  untrammelled  by  industrial  tradition,  can  and  should  seek  a  natural  habitat, 
where,  primarily,  adequate  motive  power  exists. 

A  statement  has  recently  been  made  that  the  cost  of  water-power  in  Canada  is  well  under 
one-half  that  of  steam  plant  under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  and  is  only  about  one- 
third  to  one-fifth  of  the  average  cost  in  industrial  establishments  using  other  sources  of  power. 
Mr.  Massey,  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand,  said  recently :  "  Hydro-electricity  stands  in 
the  forefront  of  all  schemes  for  the  development  of  New  Zealand."  The  Trade  and  Industry 
Committee  will  gladly  place  inquirers  in  touch  with  firms  interested  in  the  development  of 
hydro-electricity. 

A  New  Use  for  Palm  Oil. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  Brussels  is  organising  a  small  exhibition  in  that  city  for 
the  end  of  August  to  demonstrate  the  possibilities  of  palm  oil  for  use  with  tractors.  Belgium 
is  devoting  serious  attention  to  the  development  of  her  African  Colonies,  and  here  an  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  for  enterprising  British  interests  to  take  a  hand.  Particulars  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary,  Trade  and  Industry  Committee. 

Opening  for  the  Motor  Trade. 

Pvecently  the  motor  trade  has  been  indulging  in  a  more  extensive  publicity  campaign. 
Perhaps  the  following  figures,  which  are  presumably  in  the  possession  of  British  manufacturers, 
will  indicate  a  direction  to  which  their  energy  could  be  devoted  with  prospects  of  success. 

Motor  Vehicle  Imports  into  New  Zealand,  1920. 
Cars. 

From  U.S.A 7,063  (paid  for  at  American  rate  of  exchange) 

„     Canada          ....  3,028 

„     U.K 376 

Lorries,  Trucks,  Vans,  etc. 

From  U.S.A 384 

„  Canada    ....  824 

„  U.K 239 

Germany  v.  Britain. 

A  story  in  figures  : 

Imports  into  South  Africa  from  Germany. 

1919.  1920. 

Bottles £25  £24,189 

Enamelware 168  50,000 

Earthenware  and  China    ...         25  24,000 

Aluminium                                                  170  16,000 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Sir  Francis  Fuller's  Ashanti  Lecture.— I  was  unfortunately  unable  to  attend  Sir 
Francis  Fuller's  interesting  lecture  on  "The  Romance  of  Ashanti,"  on  April  26  last,  or  I 
should  certainly  have  taken  exception  to  a  strange  omission  on  his  part  to  which  I  will  now 
refer,  trusting  that  you  will  find  room  for  this  protest  in  the  next  number  of  UNITED  EMPIKE. 

Having  carefully  read  the  lecture,  I  am  more  than  surprised  to  find  that  the  Navy  and 
Marines  are  not  mentioned  in  what  is  generally  known  as  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  war  of  1873-74, 
though  until  the  troops  came  out  in  November  1873  the  security  of  our  West  African  posses- 
sions, and  such  success  as  had  been  obtained  by  the  retreat  of  the  Ashanti  army  across  the 
Prah,  were  mainly  due  to  the  Navy. 

It  would  make  this  letter  too  long  were  I  to  give  more  than  a  brief  summary  of  the 
position  in  1873,  which  is  fully  stated  in  my  book,  "  The  Navy  as  I  have  known  it,"  published 
in  1904 ;  but  as  the  senior  naval  officer  for  the  greater  part  of  the  period  from  June  to  Novem- 
ber 1873  I  feel  bound  to  refer  to  the  somewhat  sketchy  account  of  the  state  of  affairs 
on  the  Coast  in  1873  made  by  the  lecturer,  especially  when  he  seems  to  think  that  "the 
arrival  of  100  men  of  the  West  African  Regiment  .  .  .  saved  the  situation."  It  is  pretty 
evident  that  these  hypothetical  100  men  were  not  exactly  "  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep," 
but  Sir  Francis  probably  got  rather  mixed  with  regard  to  100  Marines  which  were  sent  out 
to  Cape  Coast  Castle  in  May  1873,  as  subsequently  explained,  when  considerable  appre- 
hension existed  in  England  owing  to  the  continued  advance  of  the  large  Ashanti  army  under 
Amankwa  Tia. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  facts.  In  1873  I  commanded  H.M.S.  Barracouta,  a  not  very 
formidable  paddle-steamer  with  a  crew  of  175,  and  I  was  ordered  to  meet  H.M.S.  Valorous 
at  Lisbon,  and,  having  embarked  from  that  ship  100  Marines  under  Lt.-CoL  Festing,  R.M.A., 
to  proceed  with  all  dispatch  to  Cape  Coast  Castle.  These  reinforcements  were  spoken  of 
as  "  ample  measures  for  the  security  of  H.M.  West  African  possessions,"  and  the  phrase 
used  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  treated  by  the  press  as  rather  a  joke,  though,  as  the  event 
showed,  they  proved  sufficient  to  checkmate  the  Ashantis. 

The  Barracouta  reached  Cape  Coast  Castle  at  6  P.M.  on  June  7,  and  Captain  Blake,  who 
commanded  H.M.S.  Druid,  came  on  board  and  explained,  as  Sir  Francis  tells  us,  that  two 
days  previously  our  friendly  natives,  assisted  by  our  Hausas,  had  been  totally  defeated  about 
25  miles  from  Cape  Coast  Castle,  where  it  was  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  a  panic  existed, 
and,  in  his  (Captain  Blake's)  opinion,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  offer  an  asylum 
on  board  H.M.  ships,  several  of  which  were  lying  off  the  coast,  to  the  Administrator  and 
principal  officials,  adding,  "  I  don't  suppose  that  the  Barracouta1  s  arrival  with  her  100  Marines 
will  make  much  difference  "  ;  but  fortunately  I  was  senior  to  Blake  and  I  thought  that  it 
might  make  a  great  difference. 

Now  I  must  mention  the  orders  under  which  I  was  acting,  which  were  as  follows :  the 
Administrator,  Colonel  Harley,  C.B.,  Colonel  Festing,  R.M.A.,  and  myself  were  to  act  as  a 
sort  of  triumvirate  (i.e.,  if  I  landed  Colonel  Festing,  which  was  left  entirely  to  me),  and  we 
were  to  take  measures  to  defend  the  Forts,  but  not,  if  I  remember  rightly,  to  land  men  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Ashantis. 

We  were  told  by  the  Administrator  that  the  Forts  were  full  of  refugees,  and  that  there 
were  even  cases  of  small  pox  among  the  natives,  so  that  it  was  evident  to  Colonel  Festing 
and  myself  that  it  was  necessary  that  active  steps  should  be  taken  to  restore  confidence 
in  the  Fantees  and  afford  them  a  zone  of  security  outside  the  Forts.  I,  of  course,  landed 
Colonel  Festing,  as  a  soldier  when  he  became  senior  military  officer  in  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  and  could  command  all  Her  Majesty's  forces  whether  West  Indian  or  Hausas.  It 
may  not  be  out  of  the  way  to  mention  here  the  forces  which  were  available  before  the  troops 
sent  for  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  arrived  in  November.  It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
ships  available,  which  were  chiefly  small  sloops  and  gunboats,  in  addition  to  the  Druid,  a 
corvette.  A  military  force  consisting  of  some  200  Hausas  and  a  wing  of  the  Second  West  India 
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Regiment  were  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  when  the  Sarracouta  arrived.  On  July  6  the  Himalaya 
arrived  with  about  400  men  of  the  First  West  India  Regiment.  In  September  H.M.S.  Simoom 
arrived  with  150  Marines.  Meanwhile  Commodore  Commerell  arrived  in  his  flagship,  the 
Eattlesnake,  on  July  5,  but  sailed  again  on  the  22nd.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  arrived  on  October  2 
in  the  Ambriz,  "  with  a  brilliant  staff,"  but  without  troops.  I  was  senior  naval  officer  from 
June  7  to  ConunerelTs  arrival  on  July  5,  and  again  after  Commodore  Commerell  left  on 
July  22,  as  he  was  severely  wounded,  till  Commodore  Hewett  arrived  in  November. 

This  is  not  written  to  give  my  own  services,  but  I  may  mention  that  shortly  after  Hewett's 
arrival  I  had  a  severe  attack  of  fever  after  being  severely  wounded,  and  as  the  Barracouta's 
ship's  company  had  a  large  sick  list,  and  had  lost  men  in  the  war,  we  were  sent  to  St.  Helena 
to  recruit,  and  on  our  return  the  troops  had  been  landed,  and,  except  as  regards  minor  affairs, 
I  took  no  further  part  in  the  war,  and  was  disappointed  in  not  going  to  Coomassie.  To  con- 
clude this  general  statement,  I  may  add  that,  as  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  had  no  troops  with 
him,  he  relied  entirely  on  seamen  and  Marines  for  the  backbone  of  his  force  both  in  a  sharp 
skirmish  at  Essaman,  fought  eleven  days  after  his  arrival,  and  in  the  relief  of  Abrakrampa — 
after  which  the  Ashanti  army  was  driven  across  the  Prah — though  his  army  was  swelled  by 
men  of  the  West  India  Regiments,  which  lacked  good  officers,  by  a  few  hundred  very  irregular 
Hausas,  and  entirely  unreliable  native  levies. 

At  the  risk  of  making  this  too  long,  I  may  here  tell  a  story  to  illustrate  the  dependence 
if  the  natives  on  white  men.  When  the  Ashanti  army  waa  about  to  attack  Abrakrampa  it 
as  garrisoned  by  fifty  Marines  under  Lieut.  Wells,  R.N.,  the  place  being  under  the  corn- 
id  of  Colonel  Baker-Russell.  Before  the  attack  had  developed  I  was  sent  by  Sir  Garnet 
olseley  to  see  if  it  were  possible  to  withdraw  our  Marines,  leaving  it  to  be  defended 
Hausas,  a  few  West  Indians,  and  native  levies.  The  latter  could  with  difficulty  be 
ivented  from  running  away,  but  it  was  essential  to  re.tain  them,  and  I  remember  my 
interview  with  the  King  of  Abrah  on  the  subject,  which  was  neatly  summed  up  by  the 
interpreter  as  follows :  "  Please,  Sah,  the  King  he  say  to  you,  Sah,  that  if  the  white  men 
they  go  away  he  will  not  sleep  in  Abrakrampa  to-night  nor  to-morrow  night."  So  our  Marines 
remained,  much  to  Baker- Russell's  relief.  To  return  to  the  arrival  of  the  Barracouta  on  June  7. 
On  the  following  morning  I  landed  Colonel  Festing  with  his  100  Marines,  the  former  assuming 
military  command  on  the  West  Coast,  and  we  had  a  meeting  of  friendly  "  Kings  "  at 
the  Castle,  and  a  desultory  talk  about  the  situation,  which,  was  somewhat  relieved  by 
news  that  the  Ashanti  army  had  moved  to  a  place  called  Effotoo,  about  twelve  miles 
from  Elmina,  so  that  Cape  Coast  Castle  was  not  immediately  threatened.  On  June  9 
I  proceeded  with  Festing  to  Elmina,  and  we  reconnoitred  the  situation  amid  constant 
alarms  of  "  Ashanti !  Ashanti ! "  and  came  to  certain  conclusions  which  we  placed 
before  the  Administrator,  who  called  a  council  of  officials  which  eventually  agreed  to 
our  proposals. 

These  were  principally  to  summon  the  inhabitants  of  the  native  town  of  Elmina 
to  give  up  their  arms,  and,  if  they  refused,  to  bombard  the  town  which  was  known 
to  be  full  of  Ashantis.  The  Administrator  reluctantly  agreed,  saying  that  "he  was 
afraid  that  it  might  bring  us  into  collision  with  the  Ashantis,"  to  which  I  immediately 
replied  that  I  hoped  it  would.  On  the  following  morning  at  daylight  the  native 
town  was  surrounded  by  sea  and  land,  as  it  was  on  the  peninsula,  and  bombarded,  and 
after  driving  off  a  considerable  body  of  Ashantis  I  was  about  to  order  the  re-embarka- 
tion of  the  seamen  and  Marines,  when  a  large  body  of  Ashantis  was  observed  crossing  a 
salt-plain  near  Elmina;  so  more  men  were  landed.  Our  bluejackets,  occupying  an  old  Dutch 
garden,  were  fortunate  in  out-flanking  their  main  body,  though  they  behaved  gallantly, 
refusing  to  run,  and  showed  some  military  qualitiesi  but  they  could  do  nothing  with 
their  "  trade  guns  "  and  slugs  against  the  Sniders,  and  they  lost  heavily. 

I  believe  that  I  underrated  both  their  force  and  their  loss  at  the  time  at  3,000 
and  200  killed  and  wounded  respectively;  from  later  information  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  numbers  should  have  been  8,000  and  500  respectively.  Our  loss  was  two 
killed,  one  officer  and  six  men  wounded.  They  had  never  seen  so  many  men  killed  and 
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wounded  so  quickly,  they  said.  Colonel  Festing  was  in  nominal  command  of  the  whole 
force,  I  was  with  the  seamen  and  Marines  landed  from  the  ships. 

I  cannot  give  the  exact  numbers  who  took  part  in  the  Elmina  action.  Festing 
marched  fifty  Marines  from  Cape  Coast  Castle,  there  were  about  fifty  Kansas  and 
twelve  to  twenty  West  Indians  without  an  officer,  as  they  were  nearly  all  on  the 
sick  list,  and  a  subaltern  sent  in  command  suddenly  had  a  bad  leg.  The  main  force 
consisted  of  seamen  and  Marines,  about  200  strong. 

So  much  for  Elmina,  a  small  action  but  one  that  had  an  important  part  in  the 
Ashanti  war  of  1873-74.  We  had  many  subsequent  skirmishes  and  H.M.  ships  were 
constantly  reinforcing,  and  reassuring  threatened  ports,  block-houses  were  built  and 
roads  commenced. 

After  Sir  Garnet's  arrival,  thanks  to  his  energy  and  that  of  his  staff,  the  Ashanti 
army  was  cut  off  from  the  sea,  harassed  and  driven  back  till  they  were  forced  to  recross 
the  Prah,  and  the  situation  was  saved  mainly  by  H.M.  Naval  Forces  before  the  arrival 
of  a  single  white  soldier.  This  was  quite  understood  at  home,  and  Sir  Garnet  had  to  press 
for  troops  to  be  sent  to  enable  him  to  go  to  Coomassie,  and  so,  as  it  was  hoped, 
put  an  end  to  the  Ashanti  invasions. 

E.  R.  FBEMANTLE,  Admiral. 

National  .Sentiment  and  British  Unity.— Far  be  it  from  any  loyal  "Briton"  to 

wish  to  belittle  England,  but  Mr.  A.  Wilson  has  made  some  statements  in  his  letter, 
published  in  UNITED  EMPIRE  for  January,  which  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  un- 
challenged. In  the  first  place  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  were  never  subjugated  by 
the  English.  Scotch  kings  ruled  over  England  and  Scotland  for  seventy-five  years, 
but  no  English  king,  in  the  sense  that  Mr.  Wilson  uses  the  word  "  English,"  ever 
ruled  Scotland ;  the  kings  who  took  the  place  of  the  Stuarts  were  importations  from 
Holland  and  Hanover.  The  Scotch  Highlanders,  with  an  infinitely  smaller  population 
than  wealthy  England  with  her  "world-wide  Empire,"  on  more  than  one  occasion 
carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country,  and  they  were  defeated  on  these  occasions, 
not  by  the  English  or  their  foreign  mercenaries,  but  by  their  own  lack  of  co-operation 
and  inter-class  jealousy. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Wilson  considers  the  Massacre  of  Glenooe  as  an  English 
victory,  but  he  must  certainly  regard  it  as  an  incident  in  the  "  subjugation "  of 
Scotland.  The  orders  for  the  massacre  may  all  be  read  in  the  "  Culloden  Papers " 
(printed  for  T.  Cadell  and  W.  Davis,  London,  1815). 

I  dispute  the  statement  that  foundations  of  Empire  were  laid  in  Australia  by  English 
seamen  before  1707.  The  first  English  settlement  in  Australia  took  place  in  1787. 

Perhaps  Scotland  has  never  re-won  her  freedom,  in  the  sense  of  being  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  but  to  imply  by  that,  that  the  Scotch  are  a  degenerate  people  under 
the  heel  of  Englishmen  is  far  from  the  truth.  During  the  late  war  a  Scotchman 
was  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the  British  troops  in  France,  and  of  all  the  nations 
composing  the  British  Isles  the  Scottish  Highlanders  were  acknowledged  to  be  the  finest 
fighters  both  in  attack  and  defence. 

Mr.  Wilson  should  know  that  it  is  not  conducive  to  Imperial  Unity  to  make  such 
statements  as  he  has  made  in  his  letter.  At  these  times  there  are  sufficient  dis- 
turbing elements  threatening  Imperial  Unity,  and  as  Englishmen  were,  as  Mr.  Wilson 
states,  the  founders  of  the  Empire,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Englishmen  at  the  present  day 
to  do  their  utmost  to  keep  the  Empire  together. 

352  Toorak  Road,  South  Yarra,  Victoria,  Australia.  RONALD  B.  FORBBS. 

March,  1921. 

[We  give  Mr.  Forbes  the  benefit  of  the  last  word,  but  this  correspondence  must  now 
cease.— ED.,  U.E.] 
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On  Wednesday,  May  18,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Sir  Lawrence  A.  Wallace,  K.B.E.,  C.M.G., 
Mr.  F.  F.  Wells  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Prospector,  Some  Incidents  of  His  Life  and  Work." 

Before  the  formal  opening  of  the  meeting  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
expressed  his  gratification  at  seeing  Sir  Lawrence  Wallace  in  the  Chair,  more  especially  as 
Sir  Lawrence  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Council  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

The  Chairman  in  introducing  Mr.  Wells  stated  that  he  had  had  forty-three  years'  experience 
in  the  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal,  etc.,  prospecting  and  mining,  and  was  therefore  fully 
acquainted  with  the  subject.  Mr.  Wells  gave  a  graphic  description  of  the  different  classes  of 
prospectors  encountered  in  South  Africa,  and  recounted  amusing  incidents  of  how  he  had 
been  victimised  by  some  of  the  less  desirable.  The  ideal  prospector  is  a  clean-living  man, 
for  he  has  to  come  in  contact  with  natives  and  goes  far  into  the  country.  In  the  speaker's 
opinion  we  could  trace  the  source  of  alluvial  diamond  deposits  to  icebergs,  and  where  the 
alluvial  diamonds  are  now  found,  over  areas  covering  thousands  of  square  miles,  little  or  no 
gravitation  is  noticeable,  but  hi  the  diamondiferous  areas  of  the  Protectorate  is  found  distinct 
gravitation.  Oil  at  the  present  time  is  being  prospected  for  all  over  the  globe,  even  in  the 
sea,  from  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  Tropics.  Orange  River  Colony,  it  was  interesting  to  hear, 
was  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  oil  prospector,  for  not  only  would  he  find  indications 
there,  but  the  lecturer  said  he  could  show  liquid  oil  in  the  rocks,  creeks,  and  crevices,  indica- 
tions floating  away  upon  little  streams  and  oil  in  the  sandstone  that  could  be  distilled. 
Allusion  was  made  to  annual  prospectors,  such  as  the  wild  cat,  the  ant  bear,  etc.,  which  had 
been  responsible  for  many  important  finds.  He  referred  to  the  valuable  work  of  the  late 
Mr.  F.  C.  Cornell  in  the  Kalahari,  who  died  recently  as  the  result  of  a  motor  accident  in 
London.  In  conclusion  the  lecturer  said  of  the  Prospector — "  God  bless  him ;  he  is  the 
Pioneer  who  has  helped  to  make  the  British  Empire  what  it  is.  Who  found  the  diamonds 
and  then  the  gold  in  South  Africa,  Nature's  jewel  chest  T  Who  is  he  who  will  share  the 
last  drop  of  water  with  his  horse  or  dog  ?  Who  is  he  who  will  give  his  last  drop  of  water 
to  his  famished  and  dying  chum  ?  Whose  bones  are  they  we  find  in  the  Kalahari  and  South 
West  Africa  ? — The  Prospector's." 

The  Chairman  and  Mr.  Parker  related  some  of  their  experiences  with  prospectors  in 
Northern  Rhodesia,  while  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins  and  Major  Pounds  gave  similar  experiences 
in  Australia.  Mr.  G.  Howell,  speaking  of  prospectors  for  oil,  gave  interesting  particulars  of 
some  of  his  experiences  in  Russia.  Hearty  votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  both  the  speaker 
and  the  Chairman. 

At  the  meeting  on  Wednesday,  June  1,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins, 
presided.  Mr.  J.  H.  Yates  of  Alberta  spoke  on  "  Canadian  Industrial  Resources :  a  Plea  for  their 
Development."  He  pointed  out  the  striking  difference  between  the  present  position  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  although  the  latter  are  not  superior  in  size  or  natural  resources.  Within  the 
hundred  and  sixty  years  that  Canada's  products  have  been  available  to  the  British  Empire, 
America  had  developed  into  a  nation  of  110  millions  of  people,  while  Canada  possessed  only  nine 
millions.  How,  asked  Mr.  Yates,  was  this  amazing  disparity  to  be  explained.  The  chief 
cause,  he  said,  was  the  neglect  of  Canada  by  Great  Britain,  and  secondly  our  Free  Trade 
legislation  of  1846.  America  and  Germany  had  progressed  under  protection.  If  Britain 
had  invested  money  in  Canada  instead  of  America,  the  population  of  the  Dominion  would 
have  increased  to  a  corresponding  extent,  and  the  British  Empire  would  have  been  much 
more  powerful  than  it  is  to-day.  This  neglect  of  Canada  is  still  going  on.  There  is  not 
one  single  commodity  which  England  is  buying  from  America  or  Germany  which  could  not 
be  bought  from  Canada,  if  her  wonderful  resources  were  developed  as  they  should  be.  It 
had  been  said  that  there  was  a  strange  and  unwise  reluctance  on  the  part  of  Britain  to 
render  Canada  this  essential  service.  It  was  common  talk  in  Canada  that  if  a  profitable 
commercial  enterprise  needed  to  be  financed,  it  was  no  use  taking  it  to  London  ;  it  would 
have  to  be  taken  to  the  States.  As  an  Englishman  he  could  not  entirely  agree  with  this 
reproach ;  he  felt  sure  Great  Britain  wished  to  take  her  full  share  in  the  development  of 
Canada.  The  many  influential  institutions  created  for  the  special  purpose  of  stimulating 
Imperial  trade  were  sufficient  evidence  of  the  Mother  Country's  interest  in  the  Overseas 
Dominions.  There  was  something  lacking,  however,  and  he  ventured  to  think  that  what 
was  wanted  was  the  creation  of  a  body  of  expert  business  men,  whose  duty  it  would  be 
to  examine  and  report  on  proposals  for  developments  in  the  Dominions  which  it  might  be  sought 
to  finance  in  this  country.  The  recommendations  of  such  a  body  would  inspire  confidence 
and  remove  any  suspicion  of  rash  speculation. 

Mr.  M.  R.  Czilinsky,  Mr.  R.  a  Ababrelton,  Mr.  Carnegie  Ross,  Major  H.  Hely  Pounds, 
Mr.  Hope  Johnston,  Sir  Lawrence  Wallace,  and  Sir  Harry  Wilson  took  part  in  the  discussion. 
Sir  Harry  Wilson  said  he  rather  felt  that  Canada  did  not  take  into  consideration  the 
vast  extent  of  the  British  Empire,  practically  all  of  which  looked  to  England  to  be  financed; 
if  the  Canadians  looked  at  the  question  from  this  point  of  view  they  would  realise  they 
were  not  neglected  as  much  as  they  imagined.  He  regretted  that  the  lecturer  was  unable 
to  give  figures  of  the  British  capital  invested  in  Canada. 

Hearty  votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  Mr.  Yates  and  the  Chairman. 
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THE  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  May  12,  1921,  when  Mr.  Henry  A.  Ashbolt, 
the  Agent-General  for  Tasmania,  gave  an  address  on  "  The  Development  of  the  Hydro-Electric 
and  Water  Power  of  the  British  Empire,  and  ita  Influence."  The  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins  was  in  the 
chair.  The  lecturer  gave  an  exhaustive  statement  of  the  potential  water-power  of  the  different 
portions  of  the  Empire,  with  the  actual  amount  of  water-power  used  therein,  and  mentioned 
that  the  coal  stoppage  in  this  country  was  causing  a  large  export  of  that  precious  mineral 
from  other  countries  into  England,  thereby  tending  to  ruin  the  coal  industry  here.  Instead  of 
being  cheap  coal  producers,  our  coals  were  now  the  highest  priced.  The  big  bulk  of  the  coal 
mined  in  the  United  States  is  on  a  contract  basis.  The  miners  there  work  nine  months  in  the  year, 
at  full  speed  duringjthe  whole  period,  and,  in  view  of  the  present  situation  here,  are  quite  willing 
to  work  during  the  additional  three  months,  full  time,  and  at  full  speed.  Some  new  method  is 
evidently  necessary  in  this  country,  statistics  proving  that  the  amount  of  coal  produced  by  the 
working  miner,  per  man,  had  steadily  decreased  for  some  years  past.  Hydro-electricity  appeared 
to  be  the  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs.  The  Chairman,  Colonel  Meurling,  Messrs.  Buckland, 
Buckle,  Sharp,  and  Hope  Johnston  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  was  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  and  unanimously  passed. 
Major  H.  Holy  Pounds  and  Mr  Robert  a  Ababrelton  are  the  Hon.  Secretaries  of  the  Circle. 
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TH«  VICTORIAN  BRANCH  AKD  EMPIRE  DAY. 

Empire  Day  was  celebrated  with  enthusiasm  throughout  Victoria.  The  Victorian  Branch 
of  the  Institute  organised  a  dinner,  which  was  well  supported,  among  those  present 
being  the  State  Governor  (the  Earl  of  Stradbroke),  the  State  Premier  (Air.  Lawson),  and 
many  leading  citizens.  The  speeches  were  of  exceptional  interest. 

Sir  James  Barrett,  the  President,  in  proposing  the  health  of  His  Excellency,  pointed 
out  that  the  security  of  Australia  had  rested  on  the  British  Empire  and  on  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Union  Jack.  Each  of  the  Dominions  was  now  theoretically  independent, 
and  could  appoint  its  own  ambassador,  and  it  was  clear  that  reconstruction  was 
approaching.  But  there  was  one  bond  he  believed  would  never  be  weakened — that 
between  the  King  and  his  people. 

The  Earl  of  Stradbroke,  in  responding,  said  that  years  ago  an  American  had  told  him 
that  the  British  Empire  had  more  to  fear  from  dangers  within  than  from  dangers 
without.  The  war  had  shown  that  the  Empire  was  strong  enough  to  resist  dangers 
from  without.  But  it  had  to  be  armed  against  the  dangers  from  within,  and  it  was 
for  them  to  crush  any  attempts  at  a  display  of  disloyalty.  Britishers  were  all  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  Empire  Day  and  of  its  celebration  throughout  the  Empire.  To 
maintain  the  Empire  as  the  first  in  the  world  we  must  be  able  to  hold  our  own  in 
competition  with  the  whole  world. 

The  State  Premier  proposed  the  toast  of  "  The  Day  we  Celebrate."  It  was  fitting 
that  they  should  have  this  celebration,  directing  their  thoughts  to  the  problems  of 
Empire.  He  did  not  think  people  in  Australia  had  fully  realised  the  kind  of  mild 
revolution  that  had  taken  place  in  the  relations  of  the  parts  of  the  British  Empire 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  When  he  saw  what  had  been  claimed  by  Sir  Robert 
Borden  and  General  Smuts,  he  confessed  he  had  not  realised  himself  that  such  a 
change  had  occurred.  The  change  had  apparently  come  about  through  the  Peace 
Treaty.  They  had  to  examine  this  position  and  see  what  it  meant  to  them  in  Australia, 
and  he  was  glad  to  know  that  there  were  men  in  Victoria  doing  this.  He  did  not 
wish  to  decry  the  Peace  Treaty  or  the  League  of  Nations,  but  in  their  own  family 
quarrels  they  ought  to  be  able  to  get  together  to  settle  matters  among  themselves. 
There  was  a  possible  danger  in  the  present  position  from  those  who  might  wish  to  give 
the  Empire  a  knock.  They  wanted  to  beware  of  anything  that  might  make  for  its 
dismemberment.  If  they  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  Empire  as  full  partners, 
sharing  all  privileges  and  claiming  equal  status  with  the  Mother  Country,  they  ought  to 
realise  that  this  should  carry  corresponding  obligations  and  duties.  How  could  they 
in  Australia,  with  their  5,000,000  of  population,  and  with  the  expense  of  developii 
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their  country,  share  full  measure  of  responsibility  T  How  could  Canada,  with  its 
7,000,000  people,  do  this,  or  South  Africa  ?  He  did  not  think  they  had  yet  realised 
the  change  that  had  taken  place.  They  ought  to  take  a  greater  amount  of  interest 
in  these  Empire  problems,  and  to  see  how  they  could  prevent  the  change  being  used 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Empire.  While  they  were  proud  of  Australian  sentiment  and 
nationality,  they  wanted  to  be  careful  that  Australian  nationality  and  nationhood  were 
not  exalted  at  the  expense  of  the  Empire  itself.  He  thought  he  had  detected  here 
and  there  a  desire  to  exalt  the  Australian  part  in  the  war,  without  any  reference  to 
the  part  played  by  the  Mother  Country.  What  Australia  had  done  was  worthy  of 
praise,  and  there  had  been  generous  recognition  of  her  work.  But  they  knew  perfectly 
well  that  Australia  did  not  win  the  war,  and  they  ought  frankly  to  face  the  facts.  They 
stood  for  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  and  should  aid  every  move  that  made  for  that  unity. 

Mr.  Eggleston,  M.L.A.,  in  responding  to  the  toast,  remarked  that  the  Empire  could 
only  achieve  a  healthy  unity  if  all  parts  of  the  Dominions  realised  their  dangers 
undertook  the  responsibility  for  defence.     But  they  realised  that  that  responsibility  cot 
only  be  discharged  in  close  co-operation  with  the  Mother  Country. 

Mr.  Boss,  Canadian  Commissioner,  also  responded.     He  said  that  in  no  part  of 
Empire  was  May  24  celebrated  more  loyally  than  in  Canada,  which  claimed  to  be  tl 
originator  of  Empire  Day. 

The  toast  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  was  proposed  by  Senator  Bakhan,  and  wa 
responded  to  by  Mr.  E.  Keep,  Vice-President,  who  spoke  of  the  excellent  work  done  by 
Sir  James  Barrett  as  President. 

SIB  ERNEST  SHACKLETON  AT  HOVE. 

The  Sussex  Branch  of  the  Institute  was  fortunate  in  securing  two  lectures  from 
Ernest  Shackleton  on  July  4.  Both  were  given  in  the  Town  Hall,  Hove,  the 
being  presided  over  by  the  Mayor  of  Hove  (Councillor  Cushman,  J.P.),  and  the  second 
by  Sir  Alfred  Sergeant,  J.P.  The  last  Antarctic  Expedition  left  Buenos  Aires  in  October 
1014,  and  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  it  lost  all  touch  with  the  outer  world  for  two 
years  was  afforded  by  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton' s  remark  on  returning  to  the  confines 
civilisation  :  "  Here  for  the  first  time  we  heard  news  of  the  war,  which  we  had  imagined  to 
be  over."  The  story  of  the  Expedition  was  illustrated  by  some  excellent  cinema  pictv 
and  the  hardships  and  adventures  which  were  faced  by  the  crew  of  the  Endurar 
which  will  no  doubt  have  to  be  faced  again  in  the  new  venture — were  brought  vivu 
home  to  the  minds  of  the  audience.  The  Sussex  Daily  News  says  : 

"Sir  Ernest  did  not  unduly  emphasise  the  hardships,  though.  'We  had  only 
union  there — the  union  of  mutual  interest,'  he  told  his  hearers ;  and  they  thunder 
out  applause,  as  if  they  appreciated  that  this  had  been  the  secret  of  the  party's  sur- 
vival. The  explorer  has  a  wonderfully  effective  conversational  style  which  brought  him  ve 
near  to  the  hearts  of  his  audience  and  his  sense  of  humour  is  one  which  tickles  immensely. 
All  the  way  through  there  were  these  amusing  touches.  They  were  in  the  pict 
too.  Who  could  help  laughing  at  those  penguins  as  they  waddled  stately,  like 
many  high  priests,  or  the  female  sea  elephant,  combing  her  moustache,  and  endeavor 
to  massage  away  her  numerous  chins  ?  The  dogs — those  magnificent  creatures  whic 
had  later  to  be  killed  or  starve — just  touched  the  tender  spot  of  every  dog  I 
Everything  about  the  story  was  thrilling,  and  one  only  felt  sorry  that  anyone  had 
the  misfortune  to  miss  it.  The  Royal  Colonial  Institute  (Sussex  Branch)  have 
the  thanks  of  very  many  for  their  activities  in  arranging  these  lectures,  but  they 
hardly  have  done  anything  better  than  this." 

MAJOR  Boost  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Latest  advices  from  New  Zealand  give  an  interesting  record  of  Major  Boose's  visit 

to    Christchurch    (which    properly    claims   to   have   founded    the    first    Branch   of   the 

Institute  in  1913),  to  Gisborne,  Wellington,  Auckland,  and  other  places,  at  all  of  which 

in   due   time   Branches   will  be   started.     Everywhere   it  is  the  same  story   of   cordial 
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receptions,  hospitality,  and  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  United  Empire.  Mrs.  Boose  has 
found  the  women  of  New  Zealand  as  enthusiastic  as  Major  Boose  has  found  the  men. 
A  goodly  addition  has  been  made  to  the  list  of  Fellows  and  Associates,  and  if  New 
Zealand  had  not  been  passing  through  the  economic  troubles  from  which  no  country 
is  free,  there  is  no  doubt  the  number  would  have  been  very  much  greater.  One  of 
Major  Boose's  experiences  was  up  country,  many  miles  from  Gisborne.  Farmers  came 
in  from  all  the  neighbouring  stations  to  meet  him.  The  gathering  was  held  in  a  wool 
shed,  the  table  from  which  Major  Boose  spoke  was  a  bale  of  wool,  and  the  audience 
were  seated  on  other  bales.  It  was  all  delightful  in  its  simplicity.  The  farmers  took 
a  very  keen  interest  in  the  visit,  and  those  who  did  not  become  Fellows  at  once, 
promised  to  do  so  immediately  things  improve.  "  It  was  the  most  moving  evidence 
I  have  had  of  the  intense  loyalty  of  New  Zealand,"  says  Major  Boose. 

Branches  of  the  Institute  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

BIRMINGHAM  :  Hon.  Secy.,  E.  P.  Booth.  69/70  Exchange  Buildinsa, 
•BRISTOL  :  S«cy.,  H.  A.  FramcU,  Royal  CoUoial  Institute.  WhUeladie*  Road. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE:   Hon.  Secy..  E.  Wyttt  Summon.  Corpus  Chrisd  CoUetfe.  Cambridge. 
•HAMPSHIRE  &  DORSET  :  Hon.  Secy..  Or.  W.  G.  Boul.  39  ChrUtchurch  Road,  Bournemouth. 
•LEICESTERSHIRE  :  Hon.  Secy..  J.  S.  Anderson.  Leicestershire  Club.  Leicester. 
'LIVERPOOL :  Secy.,  Major  D.  Strachan.  Colonial  House.  Water  Street.  Liverpool. 
•MANCHESTER  :  Hon.  Secy..  J.  S.  McConechy,  44  Sprinc  Gardens.  Manchester. 

SHEFFIELD  :  Hon.  Secy.,  Capt.  D.  C  Lent.  1 1  High  Street.  Sheffield. 
•SUSSEX :  Secy.,  P.  Martindale,  Boyle  House.  6  Third  Avenue,  HOT*. 

Branches  of  the  Institute  Oversea. 

BRITISH  GUIANA  :  Hon.  Secy.,  J.  B.  Cassels.  M.B.E..  Georgetown. 

CANTERBURY.  NEW  ZEALAND  :  Hon.  Secy.,  J.  H.  Rhodes.  Hereford  Street,  Christchureh. 
NEW  SOUTH  WALES :  Hon.  Secy.,  H.  C.  Macfie,  1 4  Martin  Place,  Sydney. 
QUEENSLAND  :  Acting  Hon.  Secy.,  A.  B.  Brockway,  L.R.C.P.,  5 1  Wickham  Terrace,  Brisbane. 
VANCOUVER  ISLAND  :  Hon.  Secy.,  C.  T.  Cross.  Union  Club.  Victoria,  B.C. 
MELBOURNE.  VICTORIA i  Hon.  Secy.,  A.  H.  Barraclough,  327  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 
ARGENTINE  COMMITTEE  t  Hon.  Secy.,  W.  Warden.  519  Bartolome  Mitre,  Buenos  Aires. 
'Institute  Premises  exist  at  these  Branches. . 
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THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED: 

Resident  Fellows,  14 ;  Non-Resident  Fellows,  65 ;  Associates,  12. 

HONOEABY  FELLOW: 
H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  K.Q. 

RESIDENT  FELLOWS  : 

T.  M.  E.  Armstrong,  Capt.  0.  Ecdeston  Graves,  B.  K.  Inman,  E.  A.  Ironside,  0.  H.  Jones, 
Sir  Edward  M.  Mountain,  P.  Start. 

NON-RESIDENT  FELLOWS  : 

AUSTRALIA.— 4.  H.  Chambers  (Melbourne),  A.  B.  Kearey  (Sydney),  0.  N.  Magitt 
(Molong),  S.  W.  B.  McGregor  (Melbourne),  N.  Payne  (Toorak),  0.  Phillips  (Sydney),  G.  Scott 
(Sydney). 

CANADA.— .ff.  James  (Toronto),  L.  H.  Mander,  F.B.G.S.  (Edmonton). 

NEW  ZEALAND.— A.  J.  Barnards  (Gisborne),  W.  M.  Bayly  (Gisborne),  F.  S.  Bowen 
(Gisborne),  J.  Chrisp  (Gisborne),  W.  L.  Fitzherbert  (Palmerston  North),  M.  L.  Foster  (Gis- 
borne), C.  G.  Holdsworth  (Gisborne),  E.  M.  Hutchinson  (Gisborne),  J.  Kinder,  B.A.  (Gisborne), 
A.  Milne  (Auckland),  P.  Myers  (Wellington),  S.  H.  Myers  (Wellington),  F.  W.  Nolan  (Git- 
borne),  F.  B.  Palairet  (Gisborne),  The  Hon.  M.  Pomare,  M.D.  (Lowr  Huit),  O.  Prince 
(Gisborne),  J.  R.  Redstone  (Gisborne),  T.  E.  Toneydiffe  (Gisborne),  M.  H.  Wynyard. 

SOUTH  AFRICA.— £.  H.  Cole  (Mafeteng),  J.  S.  Haumann  (Harrismith),  Capt.  D.  W 
How  (Maseru),  H.  Longworth  (Port  Elizabeth),  E.  A.  Seale,  M.D.,  M.A.  (Grahamstotm), 
R.  M.  Bosioorth  Smith  (Maseru),  A.  Susman  (Johannesburg). 
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BRITISH  SOLOMON  ISLANDS.— C.  A.  E.  Peterson  (Shortland  Isles).  BRITISH  WEST 
INDIES.— Captain  A.  R.  Fettowes  (Barbados).  INDIA.— F.  B.  Goldsmith  (Bhutan- Duars), 
General  Lord  Raudinson,  G.C3.,  G.C.V.O.,  K.C.M.G.  (Simla).  MALAY  STATES.— D.  W. 
Brisbane  (Seremban),  J.  G.  Carrie  (Perak),  F.  II.  Symonds  (Ipoh).  RHODESIA.— P.  K. 
Canning  (tTGamiland),  H.  D.  Taylor  (Bulawayo).  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS.— C.  Anderson 
(Singapore),  P.  R.  F.  Carter  (Singapore).  ARGENTINE.— R.  T.  D.  Armitage  (Buenos  Aires), 
M.  Q.  Begg,  M.C.  (Buenos  Aires),  J.  Hunter  Brown  (Buenos  Aires),  W.  G.  Carr  (Buenos 
Aires),  R.  E.  Chapman  (Buenos  Aires),  M.  Gould  (Buenos  Aires),  A.  M.  Kininmonth,  M.B.E. 
(Buenos  Aires),  P.  H.  Smithers  (Buenos  Aires),  A.  J.  B.  Taylor  (Buenos  Aires),  W.  Connon 
Thomson  (Buenos  Aires).  BRAZIL. — A.  G.  North  Chalmers  (Minos  Geraes),  F.  J.  Squier 
(Santos),  P.  Sunnson  (Rio  de  Janeiro).  DUTCH  EAST  INDIES.— J.  J.  Limericke,  LL.B. 
(Java).  PORTUGAL,— 4.  C.  Ehlinger  (Lisbon).  UNATTACHED  TO  ANY  COLONY.— E.  C. 
Leachman,  G.  D.  Lemon,  B.  W.  E.  Massey,  F.R.G.S.,  Lieut.  H.  B.  Smith. 

ASSOCIATES: 

Mrs.  M.  O.  Wilson  (Auckland,  N.Z.). 

BRISTOL  BRANCH.— RESIDENT  FELLOWS  :  A.  J.  Harrison,  M.B.,  Sir  H.  W.  White  Smith, 
C.B.E.  ASSOCIATES  :  Mrs.  F.  M.  Astbury,  Major  J.  J.  P.  Cummins,  F.  C.  Dickinson, 
John  Fraser,  Miss  F.  Kent,  Miss  H.  M.  Kiddle,  Capt.  L.  A.  B.  Lachlan,  Mrs.  L.  A.  B.  Lachlan. 
Miss  Richardson,  A.  L.  Stephens,  G.  E.  D.  Wright. 

CAMBRIDGE  BRANCH.— RESIDENT  FELLOW  :  W.  J.  Mirrlees. 

LEICESTER  BRANCH.— RESIDENT  FELLOW  :  E.  A.  Littie. 

MANCHESTER  BRANCH.— RESIDENT  FELLOW:  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  of  Stamford. 

SUSSEX  BRANCH.— RESIDENT  FELLOW  :  J.  D.  Ewen. 


OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret : 

C.  H.  Britton,  Richard  C.  Cleghorn,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  C.  J.  Corfe,  D.D.,  Sir  John  Russell 

French,  K.B.E.,  William  Harbutt,  Walter  Landale,  William    R.    Mewburn,    Richard  F. 

Morton,  Captain  F.  W.  Neitenstein,  J.  Montague  Sandy,  David  Starfield,  C.  R.  Swayne, 

C.M.G. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  COUNCILLOR. 
Sir  HABBY  WILSON,  K.C.M.G.,  K.B.E. 


DONATIONS  TO  THE  NEW  PREMISES  FUND. 

The  following  extract  from  the  speech  of  the  Chairman  of  Council,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden, 
is  printed  separately  as  a  heading  to  the  list  of  those  who  have  promised  to  subscribe  annually 
to  the  Fund  until  it  is  completed  ;  and  the  Council  hope  that  it  may  lead  many  others  to 
do  the  same,  thus  ensuring  a  solid  annual  addition  to  the  general  list  of  subscriptions : 

"  I  would  like  here  to  express  to  all  Fellows  the  hope  that,  though  they  have  given 
one  donation,  they  should  not  be  content  with  that  but  give  annually  such  sums  as 
they  can  afford  until  the  aim  has  been  accomplished.  In  that  way  only  can  we  get  ahead 
and  establish  a  growing  fund." 

The  undermentioned  have  agreed  to  this  suggestion  and  have  promised  an  annual 
subscription : 


Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G. . 

Sir  James  Mills,  KC.M.G. 

Ldeut.-Colonel  Weston  Jarvis,  C.M.G.,  M.V.O. 

Sir  Charles  McLeod  ..... 

Sir  George  McLaren  Brown,  K.B.E.  . 

Sir  Frederick  Dutton        .... 

Allan  Campbell,  Esq 

Ernest  K.  Wood,  Esq 

Arthur  S.  Bull,  Esq 

Edward  Salmon       ..... 


£ 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
5 
2 
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WEST  AFRICA 

THE  GAMBIA,  SIERRA  LEONE, 
GOLD    COAST    AND    NIGERIA 

REGULAR  EXPRESS  SERVICES 

(CARRYING   HIS  MAJESTY'S  MAILS)  between  Liverpool  and 

Sierra   Leone,    Gold   Coast  (Seccpndee,   Accra),   Lagos,   Bonny  and 

Calabar,  and  all  the  principal  West  African  Ports  by 

The  British  and   African   Steam  Navigation 
Co.    Ltd.,    and     African     Steam     Ship    Co* 

EXCELLENT  ACCOMMODATION,  with  all  modern  conveniences. 

The    Steamers    are   fitted  with    refrigerating  chambers,  ensuring  a 

constant  supply  of  fresh  meat,  vegetables,  &c. ,  all  through  the  voyage. 

Marconi  Wireless  Telegraphy. 

ALL  PARTICULARS  FROM- 

ELDER  DEMPSTER  &  CO.  LTD. 

COLONIAL  HOUSE,  WATER  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

4  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.  C.  3.  30  Mosley  Street,  Manchester. 

Hull,  Birmingham,  Cardiff,  &c. ,  &c. 


BEDFORD  COLLEGE  of  DANCING  and  PHYSICAL  CULTURE 

The  Crescent  Studios,  4a  The  Crescent,  Bedford. 

Miss  MILDRED  BULT  receives  resident  and  non-resident  Students  to  train  for  the  profession. 
A  thorough  training  in  Technique,  in  all   branches  of  Dancing  and  in   Class  Teaching  given. 

The  College  course  includes  Drill,  Gymnastics,  Fencing,  and  Voice  Production. 
Resident  Students  are  received  into  the  Principal' s  pleasant  house  and  receive  every  care  and  attention. 

For  Prospectus  apply— MISS  BULT,  BEDFORD. 

STAMP  COLLECTORS 

I  make  a  speciality  of    RARE    BRITISH    COLONIAL    Stamps. 
SELECTIONS  WILLINGLY  SENT  ON  APPROVAL  against  London  references  or  Deposit. 

T    At  I  P1M     "  CRAiGARD?' TLAKE  HALL  "ROAD,  WANSTEAD. 

*-**-*"-l^l»  LONDON.  E.  1 1.  ENGLAND. 

I  GOLD  MEDAL  PIANOS 

With  50  Years'  Reputation.  HOME  or  EXPORT. 

SPECIALLY  CONSTRUCTED  FOR  EXTREME  CLIMATES. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  TERMS. 

CRESSWELL,     BALL     &    CO.     LTD. 

CONCORD  HOUSE,  WANDSWORTH,  LONDON,  s.w.is 

It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 
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NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  LIST. 


Previously  announced 

W.J.Napier     . 

H.  I.  C.  Brown,  K.C. 

William  C.  Vincent   . 

Rev.  W.  E.  Horley    .         .      . 

A.  H.  Noble  (2nd  donation) 

Lt.-Col.    H.    W.    M.    Bamford. 

O.B.E..M.C. 
Ruf  us  Farrar    . 


s.     d. 


46,001 
2 
2 
5 
1 


6  11 


220 
500 


Thomas  Sanderson    . 

J.  P.  Maxwell  (2nd  donation) 

Oswald  Swete  (     .,        „        } 

Capt.  T.  A.  Sladdin  . 

G.  McClatchie  . 

P.  Bradley 

Annual  Subscribers   . 


£  ».  d. 

5     8  10 

1     1  0 

1  1  0 
330 

10  10  0 

2  18  0 
7    0 


£46.056    2     5 


NEW  PREMISES  FUND,  JULY  22,  1921. 

Summary  of  Donations  received  and  promised  up  to  July  22, 


1921. 


No. 

1 

1 

6 

1 

8 

1 

4 

9 
31 

2 

1 

7 

1 

4 
15 

1 

2 
11 


Amount. 
£ 


1.IMNI 

500 

250 

105 

100 

75 

50 

26 
25 

21 

20 


5s. 


No. 

Amount. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

25,000 

0 

0 

2 

15 

1,050 

0 

0 

2 

12 

17*. 

6,000 

0 

0 

1 

— 

525 

0 

0 

43 

10 

10*. 

4,000 

0 

0 

56 

10 

262 

10 

0 

1 

— 

1,000 

0 

0 

2 

6 

&». 

945 

0 

0 

1 

— 

3,100 

0 

0 

1 

— 

150 

0 

0 

1 

— 

52 

10 

0 

1 

— 

350 

0 

0 

1 

— 

30 

0 

0 

60 

5 

5«. 

105 

0 

0 

102 

5 

375 

0 

0 

547 

under  £5 

22 

7 

0 

42 

0 

0 

220 

0 

0 

£ 

a.  d. 

30 

0  0 

25 

14  0 

11 

0  0 

451 

10  0 

560 

0  0 

6 

11  0 

12 

12  0 

6 

0  0 

5 

15  0 

5 

10  0 

i 

8  10 

5 

7  6 

315 

0  0 

510 

0  0 

874 

7  1 

£46,051 

2  5 

ARRANGEMENT  WITH  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  CLUB. 

An  arrangement  has  been  made,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council,  between  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  the  British  Empire  Club,  12  St.  James's  Square,  S.W., 
by  which  any  Non-Resident  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  bearing  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute,  will  be  put  up  at  once  as  a  Temporary  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Club  under  Rule  IX.  Under  this  rule  Temporary  Honorary  Members 
enjoy  all  the  privileges,  and  are  bound  by  all  the  Rules  and  Bye-Laws  of  the  Club, 
for  a  term  of  one  month  from  the  date  of  their  introduction,  without  the  payment 
of  any  subscription.  At  the  termination  of  the  month  a  Temporary  Honorary  Member 
may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Committee,  continue  his  membership  for  an  additional 
period,  not  exceeding  five  calendar  months,  by  the  payment  of  a  subscription  of  one 
guinea  per  month. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

A  special  feature  is  made  by  the  Institute  of  the  collection  of  photographs  of  the 
Fellows  and  Associates,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  pay  an  early  visit  to  the  Studio 
of  the  official  photographers,  Messrs.  J.  Russell  and  Sons,  73  Baker  Street,  W.  1,  who 
are  presenting  a  copy  to  each  sitter  in  addition  to  one  to  be  placed  in  the  Institute 
collection  and  allow  a  discount  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  all  orders  for  further  copies, 
one  hundred  Fellows  and  Associates  have  recently  visited  the  studio. 


BADGE  FOR  FELLOWS   AND  ASSOCIATES. 

A  Badge  of  Fellowship  and  Associateship  is  available  for  those  who  may  desire  to 
show  their  connection  with  the  work  in  which  the  Institute  is  engaged.  The  Badge 
consists  of  a  miniature  jewel,  representing  the  crest  of  the  Institute,  in  gilt  and 
enamel,  and  will  be  supplied  to  Fellows  and  Associates,  with  ring  for  attaching  to  tke 
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The  Finest    White  Still   Wine   ecer 
shipped  out  of  France. 

NO   DINNER   IS 
COMPLETE  WITHOUT 


ESTATE  WINE 


This  wine  has 
won  universal 
appreciation  by 
reason  of  its 
great  purity 
and  incompar- 
able delicacy. 

Slightly  drier, 
and  of  more 
elegant  flavour 
than  any  other 
White  Wine. 
It  contains  just 
the  right  per- 
centage of 
Alcohol  to  give 
it  nutrient 
value  without 
being  "heady." 

Itisthefavour- 
i  te  wine  at 
all  social 
functions. 

Obtainable  at  all 

the  leading 
Wine  Merchants. 


NEW  &  SECONDHAND 

at  bie  money-saving  prices 
— 25%  to  60%  BELOW  usual 
prices.  Any  Camera  sent 
ON  FIVE  DAYS' APPRO. 
against  deposit  of  price,  as 
Sands  Hunter's  GUARAN- 
TEE your  complete  satis- 
faction. 

64. PACE  CATALOGUE  FREE 
CALL  or  write  for  Cata- 
logue-— gratis  and  post  free 
— before  buying,  exchang- 
ing or  selling  any  Camera. 
It  will  pay  you  to  do  so. 
THOUSANDS  OF  CAMERAS  ON  VIEW 
in  Sands  Hunter's  Show- 
rooms— open  to  view  daily. 
All  priced  in  plain  figures. 

SANDS  HUNTER'S 

SANDS  HUNTER  &  CO.  LTD.  (Est.1874) 

The  Amntmr  Photographers' 
_  Supply  Stores, 

•  37  Bedford  St.,  Strand,  W.C.2 

Telephone  :  Regent  840. 
Telegrams  :  "  Sansunter  London." 


A  PERMANENT  INCOME 
OF  £500  PER  ANNUM 

can  be  obtained  from  a  five-acre  Orange 
Orchard  in  South  Africa  after  the  fifth  year. 
Few  investments  offer  such  excellent  results 
with  security  of  capital.  The  outlay  involved 
is  only  £125  p. a.  for  five  years,  and  the 
following  are  a  few  brief  features  of  the 
scheme : 

1.  The  actual    results    obtained    by  the 
South  African  Prudential  Co.  show 
even  better  figures  than  above. 

2.  The  Directors  are  all  well-known  public 
men  in  South  Africa. 

3.  The  investor  is  the  actual  freeholder 
of  his  five-acre  farm. 

4.  There  is  an  unlimited  market  for  all 
the  oranges  grown. 

5.  All  management  work  can  be  under- 
taken for  a  small  percentage  of  profits. 

6.  The    scheme    is    available    for    both 
investors  and  intending  settlers. 

Full  particular,  plans,  etc.,  from  Dept.  U.E. 

South  African   Prudential,   Limited, 

79  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  E.G.  4 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  w  mentioned. 


613  NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 

watch-chain,  at  a  cost  of  4*.  Gd.  each,  or  Fellow's  Badge  only  with  solitaire  fitting 
for  the  button-hole,  at  a  cost  of  5».  each,  postage  6rf.  extra,  upon  application  being 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute.  The  Badges  can  also  be  supplied  in  9  ct.  gold 
and  enamel  to  order. 


LIST  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

The  list  of  Fellows,  corrected  to  March  31,  1921,  is  now  ready,  and  copies  can  be  obtained 
by  Fellows  at  2s.  (W.  each. 


"  UNITED  EMPIRE  "—JOURNAL  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 

Covers  for  binding  the  monthly  issues  for  1920,  and  previous  years,  can  be  obtained 
on  application  at  the  Institute,  price  2s.  each,  postage  extra. 


ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES; OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

ARRIVALS. 

Argentine.— Joseph  A.  Ranger,  W.  E.  0.  Haxett,  T.  S.  Simmons,  E.  L.  Lunt,  Wm.  C. 
Vincent,  J.  Dodds  Watson.  Australia.— P.  T.  Berry,  F.  R.  Lloyd,  Frank  Middows,  R.  R. 
Pilkington,  A.  B.  Triggs.  British  Guiana.— D.  M  Brown,  Sir  Wilfred  Collet,  K.C.M.O., 
H.  T.  King,  C.  H.  E.  Legge,  C.  T.  Matthey,  H.  G.  Spain.  Ceylon.— A.  C.  Matthew,  G.  W. 
Woodhouse.  Chili.— W.  B* Rogers,  D.  R.  Lethaby,  P.  M.  Grant,  Ronald  H.  Pye.  China.— 
F .  B.  L.  Bowley.  Costa  Rica. — Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  V.  Jackson.  Egypt. — Albert  Graves.  Fiji 
—Sir  Cecil  Rodwett,  K.C.M.G.  India.— S.  H.  Fremantk.  Kenya  Colony.— #.  E.  L.  Hancock, 
Hon.  John  Mulhottand.  Malay  States. — E.  L.  Bennett,  Maclean  Kay,  C.  Hannigan. 
Mauritius.— .R.  Hedley.  New  Zealand.— IF.  R.  Ellingham,  J.  P.  Maxwell,  Dr.  D.  Colquhoun. 
Nyasaland. — E.  H.  Warren.  Paraguay. — F.  L.  Bower.  Portuguese  East  Africa. — John 
Sybray.  Rhodesia.— W.  F.  Page,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  A.  F.  Russell,  E.  H.  Strong,  M.R.C.S., 
H.  J.  Taylor.  South  Africa.— Sir  Abe  Bailey,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G.,  E.  A.  Davidson, 
Colonel  R.  L.  Goulding,  A.  Gregor,  Wynter  Harris,  L.  G.  Haydon,  M.B.,  C.  W.  H. 
Kohler,  John  Munro,  Sir  Joseph  B.  Robinson,  Bart.,  A.  Tittey.  Straits  Settlements. — A.  E. 
Gow.  Sudan. — .4.  A.  R.  Bryce.  Tanganyika  Territory. — L.  Parker.  Uganda. — A.  F. 
Hogg.  United  States.— R.  Tail  McKenzie,  M.D.  Venezuela.— Albert  Cherry.  West  Africa. 
— R.  H.  Balfour  Blair,  Sir  Alex.  G.  Boyle,  K.C.M.G.,  R.  E.  Burns,  David  Croxford,  E.  G.  M. 
Dupigny,  Capt.  F.  A.  Kovachi,  A.  G.  Moreton,  Wm.  J.  Old,  Capt.  E.  H.  B.  Palmer,  O.B.E., 
R.  A.  Gilbert,  A.  C.  Reeve,  Wm.  E.  Rodley,  Hon.  A.  R.  Slater,  A.  P.  Viret.  West  Indies.— 
Sir  Gilbert  Carter,  K.C.M.G.,  Dr.  J.  H.  Cooke. 


DEPARTURES. 

Argentine. — T.  G.  Ferguson,  A.  G.  Erskine  Shaw.  Australia.— Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Black, 
H.  F.  B.  Churchill,  G.  E.  Fairfax,  P.  J.B.  Murphy.  Brazil.— George  Man.  Canada.— 
J.  Murray  Clark,  Rev.  E.  L.  Pidgeon,  F.  G.  Jemmett.  Chili.— jRer.  W.  M.  Lang.  China. — 
R.  M.  Macalpine.  Guatemala. — Capt.  Paul  Koester.  India. — Capt.  L.  F.  Ewers,  Hon. 
P.  C.  Sethna.  Kenya  Colony.— Wm.  Dunn.  Malay  States.— Mrs.  A.  B.  Allen.  New 
Zealand. — J.  Armstrong  Neame.  Persia. — H.  C.  O'Brien.  South  Africa. — J.  Pratt-Johnson, 
D.  Tennant,  Straits  Settlements. — D.  T.  Middleton.  Tanganyika  Territory. — A.  S.  Cremer, 
Conrad  L.  Walsh.  West  Africa.— C.  J.  Adderley,  A.  R.  Bell,  H.  R.  Biltcliffe,  Wm.  J.  Fitz- 
Gerald,  J.. Fortune,  C.  La  T.  Franks  T.  Hunter,  W.  W.  LoweU,  Dr.  J.  E.  8.  McDouatt,  A.  F. 
McMuUin,  H.  Robins,  J.  R.  Spitzer,  Capt.  B.  M.  Taplin,  Lt.-Col.  A.  T.  Watson.  West 
Indies. — R.  Bryson,  W.  J.  Douglass,  Sir  Daniel  Tudor.  Zanzibar. — W.  Grazebrook. 
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WAY  &  CO.  LTD. 

COLONIAL    AGENTS    &    EQUIPMENT. 


11    HAYMARKET, 
LONDON,      S.W.  1 

(Three   doors    above 
Hayntarket  Theatre) 


SHOWROOM 

COMPLETE    CAMP    EQUIPMENTS.      Deferred  Payments  arranged  when  required. 
PROVISIONS,   suitable  for  Tropic*,  OF   ANY    BRAND,  at   Manufacturers'  Best  Export  Prices. 

SUGGESTED  LISTS  AND  QUOTATIONS  ON  APPLICATION. 


BY    APPOINTMENT  TO    HIS    MAJESTY  THE    KING, 

HIS    LATE    MAJESTY    KING    EDWARD, 
AND     HER      LATE      MAJESTY     QUEEN     VICTORIA. 


J.  RUSSELL 

&    SONS, 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 
73  Baker  Street 

W*  1. 


OFFICIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 

TO  THE 

Royal  Colonial  Institute. 


20" 


DISCOUNT 

TO 

Fellows  &  Associates. 


Telephone  :  Mayfair  24O2. 

s 
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It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 


ROYAL   COLONIAL  INSTITUTE   HON.  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARIES. 


United  Kingdom  : 
ENGLAND  :    W.  H.  ALLEN,  ESQ.,  BEDFORD. 

E.  P.  BOOTH,  ESQ.,  BIRMINGHAM. 
V.  COLLBTT,  ESQ.,  WORCESTER. 

T.  8.  COTTERELL,  ESQ.,  M.B.E.,  J.P.,  BATH. 

W.  E.  FARR,  ESQ.,  LEEDS. 

MARTIN      GRIFFITHS,       ESQ.,      BRISTOL 

BRANCH. 
G.  B.  HAMILTON,  ESQ.,  C.M.Q.,  PURLEY. 

F.  W.   F.   HAWKER,  ESQ.,  M.B.B.,   PLY- 
MOUTH. 

GILBERT  PURVIS,  ESQ.,  TORQUAY. 
MAJOR  MALCOLM  ROBERTSON,  WINCHESTER. 
COUNCILLOR  HERBERT  SHAW,  NBWCASTLB- 

ON-TYNB. 
JOHN  SPEAK,  ESQ.,  BOSTON. 

C.  A.  VINCB,  ESQ.,  BIRMINGHAM. 
SCOTLAND  :  S.  G.  ALEXANDER,  ESQ.,  INVER- 
NESS. 

F.  NoRiE-Mn.LER,  ESQ.,  PERTH. 
JOHN  A.  NICOL,  ESQ.,  ABERDEEN. 

D.  R.  STAVERT,  ESQ.,  EDINBURGH. 
PROFESSOR  R.  WALLACE,  EDINBURGH. 

Dominion  of  Canada  : 
ALBERTA  :     R.    B.    BENNETT,    ESQ.,    M.P., 

CALGARY. 

JOHN  A.  McDouoALL,  ESQ.,  EDMONTON. 
C.  E.  SMYTH,  ESQ.,  MEDICINE  HAT. 
MANITOBA  :  C.  W.  ROWLEY,  ESQ.,  WINNIPEG 
(Hon.  Organising  Secretary  for  Manitoba). 
NEW  BRUNSWICK  :  ROBERT  Frrz  RANDOLPH, 

ESQ.,  FREDERICTON. 
NOVA  SCOTIA  :   REGINALD  V.  HARRIS,  ESQ., 

HALIFAX. 

ONTARIO  :  PRINCIPAL  W.  L.  GRANT,  TORONTO 
(Hon.  Organising  Secretary  for  Ontario). 
C.  FREDERICK  HAMILTON,  ESQ.,  OTTAWA. 
A.  C.  HARDY,  ESQ.,  BROCKVILLE. 
C.  E.  JAMIESON,  ESQ.,  PETERBOROUGH. 
LIEUT. -COLONEL    W.     N.    PONTON,    K.C., 

BELLEVILLE. 

LIEUT.-COLONEL  S.  W.  RAY,  PORT  ARTHUR. 
C.  S.  SCOTT,  ESQ.,  HAMILTON. 

F.  M.  SCLANDERS,  ESQ.,  WINDSOR. 

H.  L.  WEBSTER,  ESQ.,  KIRKLAND  LAKE. 
COLONEL  A.  J.  WILKES,  K.C.,  BRANTFORD. 
S.  J.  WILLIAMS,  ESQ.,  KITCHENER. 
QUEBBC  :     FREDERIC    HAGUE,    ESQ.,    K.C., 

B.C.L.,     MONTREAL     (Hon.     Organising 

Secretary  for  Quebec). 
W.  TEES  CURRAN,  ESQ.,  MONTREAL. 

J.  H.  DOAK,  ESQ.,  COWANSVILLE. 

NORMAN    R.    FISHER,    ESQ.,    THETFORD 

MINES. 

LEONARD  W.  JUST,  ESQ.,  MONTREAL. 
CAPTAIN  J.  P.  KEMPF,  QUEBEC  CITY. 
T.  J.  PARKES,  ESQ.,  SHERBROOKE. 
SASKATCHEWAN  :  L.  V.  KEKR,  ESQ.,  REGINA. 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  : 
NEW  SOUTH  WALES  :  F.  W.  CROAKER,  ESQ., 

BREWARRINA. 

C.  EARP,  ESQ.,  NEWCASTLE. 
HON.  G.  F.  EARP,  SYDNEY. 
H.  C.  MACFIE,  ESQ.,  SYDNEY. 
J.  M.  MYERS,  ESQ.,  SYDNEY. 

vQUEENSLAND  :     J.   N.   PARKES,   ESQ.,  TOWNS- 
VILLE. 


HON.  W.  F.  TAYLOR,  M.L.C.,  M.D.,  BRISBANE. 

HON.  A.  J.  THYNNE,  M.L.C.,  BRISBANE. 

T.  H.  WELLS,  ESQ.,  CHTLDERS. 
SOUTH  AUSTRALIA  :    C.  R.  CUDMORE,  ESQ., 

ADELAIDE. 
TASMANIA  :     D'ARCY    W.    ADDISON,    ESQ., 

M.V.O.,  I.S.O.,  HOBART. 

E.  NORRIS  MILLER,  ESQ.,*HOBART. 
W.  P.  DOBSON,  ESQ.,  LAUNCESTON. 
VICTORIA  :  SIR  J.  W.  BARRETT,  M.D.,  K.B.E., 
C.M.G.,  MELBOURNE. 

A.  H.  BARRACLOUOH,  ESQ.,  MELBOURNE. 
MAJOR  HENRY  BREW,  BALLARAT. 

WESTERN    AUSTRAIJA  :     FRANK    BIDDLES, 
ESQ.,  FREMANTLB. 

B.  H.  DARBYSHIRE,  ESQ.,  PERTH. 
MAJOR  H.  A.  F.  WILKINSON,  PERTH. 
KINOSLBY  FAIRBRIIKJE,  ESQ.,  PINJARRA. 

PAPUA  :  H.  E.  J.  H.  P.  MURRAY,  ESQ.,  C.M.G.. 

PORT  MORESBY. 
Dominion  of  New  Zealand  : 
AUCKLAND  :  W.  J.  NAPIEB,  ESQ. 
H.  G.  SETH-SMFTH,  ESQ. 
PROFESSOR  E.  P.  WORLEY. 
CHRISTCHUHCH  :   BASIL  SETH-SMITH,  ESQ. 
GISBORNE  :  CAPTAIN  JAMES  R.  KIRK,  M.B.E. 

H.  H.  WALL,  ESQ. 
NAPIER  :  PATRICK  MCLEAN,  ESQ. 
R.  D.  DOUGLAS  MACLEAN,  ESQ. 
NEW  PLYMOUTH  :  WALTER  J.  PENN,  ESQ. 
PALMERSTON    NORTH  :     LIONEL    ABRAHAM 

ESQ.  (Acting). 

TIMARU  :  C.  H.  TRIPP,  ESQ. 
WANGANUI  :  COLIN  C.  HUTTON,  ESQ. 
WELLINGTON  :   LEONARD  TRIPP,  ESQ. 

LIEUT. -COLON EL  DAVID  S.  WYLIE,  C.M.C. 
Union  of  South  Africa  : 
CAPE  PROVINCE  :   C.  D.  GIBSON,  ESQ.,  CAPE 

TOWN. 

P.  J.  FRANCIS,  ESQ.,  O.B.E.,  EAST  LONDON. 
JOHN  POOLEY,  ESQ.,  J.P.,  KIMBERLEY. 
DAVID    REBS,    ESQ.,    C.B.E.,    J.P.,    EAST 

LONDON. 
LiEUT.-CoL.    F.    A.    SAUNDERS,    F.R.C.S. 

GRAHAMSTOWN. 

MAX  SONNBNBURG,  ESQ.,  VRYBUBG. 

P.  J.  WASSUNG,  ESQ.,  MOSSEL  BAY. 

NATAL  :  G.  C.  COLLINS,  ESQ.,  DURBAN. 

E.  W.  NOYCE,  ESQ.,  UMKOMAAS. 

F.  R.  SHAW,  ESQ.,  MARITZBURG. 
ORANGB   FREE   STATE  :    MAJOR   K.    P.   C. 

APTHORP,  WESTMINSTER. 
TRANSVAAL  :  J.  WALDIE  PBIRSON,  ESQ.,  K.C.. 

JOHANNESBURG. 

THOMAS  MOORE,  ESQ.,  PRETORIA. 
Bechuanaland  :    H.    C.    WEATHERILT,    ESQ  , 

PALLA. 

Bermuda :  HON.  HENRY  LOCKWARD,  HAMILTON. 
S.  STANLEY  SPURLING,  ESQ.,  O.B.E.,  M.C.P., 

ST.  GEORGE'S. 

Borneo  :  G.  C.  IRVING,  ESQ.,  KADUT. 
Burma  :  EDMUND  HORSWELL,  ESQ.,  RANGOON 
Ceylon  :  R.  H.  FERGUSON,  ESQ.,  B.A.,  COLOMBO. 

ALFRED  LEWIS,  ESQ.,  COLOMBO. 
Channel    Islands :    CAPTAIN  T.  A.  SLADDIN, 

JERSEY. 
Cyprus  :  KINGSLEY  W.  STEAD,  ESQ.,  LARNACA. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  LONDON 

Immediately  facing  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

ONE    OF    LONDON'S    LEADING    HOTELS. 

In  unrivalled  situation  midway  between  Trafalgar  Square  and  the 
Thames  Embankment.  Within  easy  reach  of  all  places  of  interest,  in- 
cluding the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Government  Offices,  Law  Courts, 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  Hyde  Park.  Near  Principal  Railway  Termini 
and  chief  Continental  Routes.  Convenient  for  the  theatres  and  all 
entertainments,  and  the  fashionable  shopping  centres. 

Restaurant  open  to  Non-residents.  Orchestra  plays  daily. 

Re-organised  service  and  cuisine. 

EDWARD  VII  ROOMS,  with  private  entrance,  comprising  a  sumptuous 
banqueting  hall,  reception  rooms,  etc.  Special  facilities  for  public 
and  private  dinners,  meetings,  dances,  wedding  receptions,  etc. 

Telegrams  :  Victoriola,  London.  FRANCIS   TOWLE, 

Telephone  :  426  Gerrard.  Managing  Director 


Portable  Camp  Furniture.         Tents.       Airtight  Boxes  and  Trunks.        Mosquito  Nets.         Sun  Helmets. 
ECONOMICAL.    TROPICAL    EQUIPMENT. 

EVERITT,  PENN  &  CO.  LTD.,  16  Panton  St.,  Haymarket,  London,  S.W.I 

Complete  Outfit  and  Kit  for  Colonial  Officers,  Hunters,  Residents,  Travellers. 


24/1/.M  CHICHESTER. 

"  I  hnnk  you  for  your  unfailing 
courfesy,  and  for  all  the  trouble  you 
have  taken."— R.L.B. 


BAGGAGE 

Packed.        Shipped.       Insured. 
ESTIMATES   FOR   OUTFIT. 


23/8/20          GLOUCESTER 

"Am  satisfied,  and  will  recommend 
you  to  friends  for  outfit.  Will  give  you 
my  order  next  tour." — R.C.S.  (Major). 


Mosquito  Boots.  Filters.  Chopboxes.  Stores.  Lamps.  Tropical   Clothing. 


R.  MONTAGUE  &  CO.  (aTPAETLoTNED^)  Shipping  &  Passenger  Agents 

PASSAGES  BOOKED  WITH  UNION-CASTLE,  ROYAL  MAIL  S.  P.  Co., 
and  PRINCIPAL  OCEAN  LINES— WITHOUT  FEE 

By   R.    H.    C.   MONTAGUE,   F.R.C.l.    141  Burnt   Ash  Hill,  Lee,  London,  S.E.  12 
or  c/o  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. 

Capetown  Address — R.   MONTAGUE,  c/o  Dichmont   &   Dichmont,  Mansion    House    Chambers,  Adderley  Street 


SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  "Oakfield/'HaslemereRd.,  Crouch  Hill,  N.8 

1  XTREMELY  HEALTHY  SITUATION  IN  THE  OUTSKIRTS  OF  LONDON. 

F  REPARATION      FOR    PUBLIC   SCHOOLS   AND    FOR   EXAMINATIONS. 
Headmaster — W.  T.  A.  Emtage,  M.A.,  Oxford,  late  Director  of  Education  in  Mauritius. 
SPECIAL.   ARRANGEMENTS    for   pupils    from   Overseas    during   Vacations. 

Prospectus  and  particulars  on  application.  


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS 

who  need  a  home  for  children  during  school  holidays  or  during  their  own  absence  abroad. 

Lady  with  comfortable  house  in  the  Cotswolds  would  take  charge  of  3  or  4  to  bring 

up  with  her  own  (aged  17,  5,  and  1£  years).     References  given  and  required. 

Mrs.  YATES  EARL,  St.  Mary's,  Chalford,  Gloucestershire. 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  it  mentioned. 


ROYAL   CoLdMAI.    INVIT1T  TK   IHi.N. 
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Egypt :  A.  S.  MERTOX,  ESQ.,  M.B.E.,  CAIRO. 

Falkland  Islands  :  G.  I.  TURNKK. 

Federated  Malay  States  :  G.  P.  BRADNEY,  ESQ., 

KUALA  LUMPUB. 

W.  LANCB  ('ONLAY,  ESQ.,  KUALA  LUMPUR. 
Fiji :  C.  A.  LA  TOUCHE  BROUOH,  ESQ.,  LL.B. 
Gambia :    H.E.    CAPTAIN    C.    H.    ARMITAGE, 

C.M.O.,  D.8.O. 

Gilbert  Islands  :  A.  F.  GRIMBLE,  ESQ.,  TARAWA. 
Gold  Coast  Colony  :  LIEUT.  -CoL.  C.  E.  D.  REW, 
SEKONDI. 

R.  W.  H.  WILKINSON,  ESQ.,  ACCRA. 
Hong-Kong  :  Hon.  H.  E.  POLLOCK,  K.C.,  M.L.C. 
India  :  C.  T.  ALLEN,  ESQ.,  CAWNPORE. 

J.  E.  ASPINWALL,  ESQ.,  BOMBAY. 

W.  W.  HORNELL,  ESQ.,  M.A.,  CALCUTTA. 

H.  N.  HUTCHINSON,  ESQ.,  i.c.s.,  BOMBAY. 
JAMES  R.  PEARSON,  ESQ.,  C.I.E.,I.C.S.,  AGRA. 
H.  G.  D.  TURNBULL,  ESQ.,  POONA. 
Kenya  Colony :     ALEXANDER     DAVIS,     ESQ., 

NAIROBI. 

CAPTAIN  C.  O'HAOAN,  NYERI. 
Malta  :  A.  BARTOLO,  ESQ.,  B.LITT.,  LL.D. 
Mauritius :    GEORGE    DICKSON,    ESQ.,    PORT 

Louis. 
Mesopotamia  :  CAPTAIN  E.  O.  MOUSLEY,  M.A., 

I.I..I!..  BAGDAD. 
Nauru,  Western  Pacific  :  G.  B.  SMITH  REWSE, 

ESQ. 
Newfoundland  :  HON.  ROBERT  WATSON,  M.E.C., 

ST.  JOHN'S. 

Nigeria  :  A.  R.  CANNING,  ESQ.,  Jos. 
CAPTAIN  L.  W.  LA  CHARD,  KADUNA. 
R.  G.  S.  MILLER,  ESQ.,  IBADAX. 
Nyasaland  :  LAURENCE  SMITH,  ESQ.,  ZOMBA. 
Northern  Rhodesia :    H.    A.    BALDOCK,    ESQ., 

LIVINGSTONE. 

A.  C.  HAYTER,  ESQ.,  FORT  JAMESON. 
Rhodesia  :  W.  D.  COPLEY,  ESQ.,  BULAWAYO. 

F.  W.  POSSELT,  ESQ.,  GWANDA. 

THOMAS  STEWART,  ESQ.,  M.B.,  C.M.,  SALIS- 

BURY. 

Sierra  Leone  :  SAMUEL  REXSHAW,  ESQ.,  FREE- 
TOWN. 

Solomon  Islands  :  R.  R.  PUGH,  ESQ.,  TULAGI. 
Straits    Settlements :     A.    T.    BRYANT,    ESQ., 

PENANG. 

L.  S.  DALE,  ESQ.,  SINGAPORE. 
A.  S.  HAYNES,  ESQ.,  SINGAPORE. 
Swaziland  :     ALLISTER     M.     MILLER,     ESQ., 

MBABANE. 
Tanganyika  Territory  :  A.  M.  D.  TURXBULL, 

ESQ.,  SONGEA. 
Uganda  Protectorate :    C.    V.    ESPEUT,    ESQ., 

ENTEBBE. 

E.  C.  ELIOT,  ESQ.,  ENTEBBE. 
West  Indies  : 
BAHAMAS  :    HAHCOURT  G.  MALCOLM,  ESQ., 

K.C!,  M.H.A.,  NASSAU. 
BARBADOS  :  DARNLEY  C.  C.  DA  COSTA,  ESQ., 

BRIDGETOWN. 

CHARLES  HAYXES,  ESQ.,  BRIDGETOWN. 
E.  C.  JACKMAN,  ESQ.,  M.C.P.,  BRIDGETOWN. 
BRITISH   GUIANA  :     WALTER  J.    GILCHRIST, 

ESQ.,  GEORGETOWN. 

HON.  J.  J.  NUNAN,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  GEORGE- 
TOWN. 


BRITISH  HONDURAS  :  H.  DENBIGH  PHILLIPS, 

ESQ. 

JAMAICA  :  FRANK  CUNDALL,  ESQ.,  KINGSTON^ 
A.  W.  FARQUHARSON,  ESQ.,  JAMAICA   IM- 
PERIAL ASSOCIATION,  KINGSTON. 
HON.  W.  COKE  KERR,  MONTEGO  BAY. 
LEEWARD  ISLANDS  :  R.  S.  D.  GOODWIN,  ESQ., 
ANTIGUA. 

A.  MOOR  REID,  ESQ.,  ST.  KITTS. 
TRINIDAD:     G.    BRUCE    AUSTIN,    PORT   OF 

SPAIN. 

G.  C.  DEANE,  ESQ.,  PORT  OF  SPAIN. 
W.  J.  DOUGLASS,  ESQ.,  PORT  or  SPAIN. 
HON.    HUGH    MCCLELLAND,    M.L.C.,    SAX 

FERNANDO. 
WINDWARD  ISLANDS  :  HON.  D.  S.  DE  FREITAS 

M.L.C.,  GRENADA. 

J.  D.  FISHER,  ESQ.,  B.A.,  ST.  LUCIA. 
HON.  C.  J.  SIMMONS,  M.E.C.,  ST.  VINCEXT. 
Zanzibar  :  CAPTAIN  F.  S.  BARDO. 
Argentine :     W.     WARDEN,     ESQ.,     BVEXOS 

AIRES. 
W.    B.    HARDING    GREEN,    ESQ.,    BAHIA 

BLANCA. 
Belgian  Congo  :  MAJOR  C.  CLAUDE  WALLACE, 

ALBERTA. 

Brazil :  CHARLES  O.  KEXYON,  ESQ.,  SANTOS. 
HENRY    L.    WHEATLEY,    ESQ.,    Rio    DM 

JANEIRO. 
Canary  Islands :   ARTHUB  G.   SPRAGO,   ESQ., 

TENERIFFE. 

Chili :  G.  C.  KENBICK,  ESQ.,  VALPARAISO. 
C.  F.  PEEBLES,  ESQ.,  ARICA. 
W.    HUSON    ROBINSON,    ESQ.,    AXTOFA- 
GASTA. 

B.  H.  TOWNSEND,  ESQ.,  PUNTA  ARENAS. 
China :   CAPTAIN  H.  E.  MIDDLETON,  M.B.E., 

SHANGHAI. 

E.  V.  BISHOP,  ESQ.,  HANKOW  DISTRICT. 
Cuba  :  E.  P.  V.  BRICE,  ESQ.,  SANTIAGO. 
France  :  SIR  JOHN  FILTER,  PARIS. 

MANLEY  BEXDALL,  ESQ.,  BORDEAUX. 
Guatemala  :  P.  DALGLEISH,  ESQ.  (Acting). 
Holland :     J.    M.    PRILLEVTTZ,    ESQ.,    Ti 

HAGUE. 
Mexico  :  F.  W.  GREEN,  ESQ.,  MEXICO  CITY. 

C.  HAKDWICKE,  ESQ.,  M.D.,  TAMPICO. 
Peru  :  REV.  ARCHIBALD  NICOL,  M.A.,  LIMA. 
Porto  Rico  :  A.  H.  NOBLE,  ESQ.,  SAN  JUAN. 
Portugal :  G.  B.  BEAK,  ESQ.,  LISBON. 
Samoa  :  E.  C.  ADAMS,  ESQ.,  APIA. 

Spain  :  W.  GILES  NASH,  ESQ.,  PROVENCE 

HUELVA. 

Sumatra  :  W.  L.  SIMON,  ESQ.,  MEDAN. 
United  States  :  G.  COOKE  ADAMS,  ESQ.,  M.D., 

C.M.,  CHICAGO. 

W.  F.  BULLOCK,  ESQ.,  NEW  YORK. 
FRANK  W.  GRAHAM,  ESQ.,  DENVER. 
H.  HUME,  ESQ.,  PORTLAND,  OREGON. 
FREDERICK  P.  LEE.  ESQ.,  SANTA  MOJ 

CAL. 
JEvKAS    MACKENZIE,     ESQ.,     PORTLA? 

OREGON. 

THOMAS  J.  PULLING,  ESQ.,  BALTIMORE. 
J.  B.  WHYTE,  ESQ.,  NEW  YORK. 
G.  H.  WINDELER,  ESQ.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Uruguay  :  JOHN  ADAMS,  ESQ.,  MONTEVIDEO. 


Printed  by  Sfiotfiswoodt,  Ballantyne  *  Co.  Ltd.,  Colchester,  London  and  Eton. 
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Established  1877.  Incorporated  1897. 

LENNARDS 

All  British.  High  Class.  Maximum  Value. 
(Registered  Trade  Mark  :  "  Lennards.'-') 

WORLD-FAMED 

London,      Leicester,      Northampton,     Manchester. 
200  Branches.    70  Lands  and  Colonies  Supplied. 

BOOTS  &  SHOES 

Lennards  Ld.,  Headquarters,  Queen's  Rd.,  Bristol 
Illustrated  List  Post  Free. 


Provisions  &  Equipment 

Every  Possible  Kind  of  Groceries,  Provisions. 
Wines,    Spirits  ;     also   Medical    Stores  of  the 

Highest  Qualities. 

Complete.  Outfits  and  Equipment  of   Every 

Description    for    Residents   in    the    Tropics. 

"CHOP  BOXES"  a  Speciality. 

Griffiths,  McAlister  &Co. 


29  &  31    Manesty's  Lane, 

London  Showroom  : 

10  Warwick  St.,  Regent  St.,  London,  W.I 

Telephone—  Regent  2159 

City  Office—  14  Billiter  Street,  London,  E.G.  3. 
Established  1880.  Telephones—  Avenue  8830  &  8831 
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The  ARRESTING 
FRAGRANCE   of 
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COCOA 


its    delightful    flavour,    extreme 
solubility    (making    it  'easily  di- 
gestible) and  stimulating  qualities, 
make  it 

"A  Household  Treasure' J 
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R.M.S.P.  &  P.S.N.C. 

«  SERVICES 

BETWEEN 

UNITED  KINGDOM,  NORTHERN  EUROPE 

AND 

ATLANTIC    &    PACIFIC    COASTS 
OF  NORTH,  CENTRAL  &  SOUTH 

AMERICA 

WEST  INDIES,  SPAIN  &  PORTUGAL 

THE   ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKET   COMPANY 
THE   PACIFIC  STEAM  NAVIGATION    COMPANY 

London  :  Atlantic  House,  Moorgate  Street,  E.C.2        Liverpool  :  Goree,  Water  Street 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 


ROYAL   COLONIAL    INSTITUTE, 

NORTHUMBERLAND    AVENUE, 

LONDON,  W.C.2 


CERTIFICATE  OF  CANDIDATE   FOR   ELECTION. 
RESIDENT  OR  NON-RESIDENT  FELLOW. 


I.  being  a   British  Subject,  am  desirous  of   being   admitted  into   the   ROYAL   COLONIAL 
INSTITUTE  as  a..._._ __ Fellow. 

Name  in  Full 

The  Descrip- 
tion and  Resi- 
dence must  b«  •  Title  or  Profession 

clearly  stated 
by  the  Candi- 
date. Full  Postal  Address 

(Signed) . 

We,  the  undersigned,  recommend as   eligible  for 

election  as  a — Fellow. 

Dated  this _ day  of 19 

F.R.C.I.      From  personal  knowledge. 


.F.R.C.I. 


Proposed .... 
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Elected.. 


For  particulars  of  fees  see  page  x. 
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The  Institute  is  not  responsible  for  statements  made  or  opinions  expressed 
by  authors  of  articles  and  papers  or  in  speeches  at  meetings. 


EDITORIAL   NOTES   AND   COMMENTS. 

SIR  GODFREY  LAGDEN'S  suggestion  at  the  Annual  Meeting  is 
bearing  fine  fruit.  The  outstanding  donation  to  the  New  Premises 

Fund  this  month  is    Mr.   Lewis    Haslam's    generous 

Che  New        donation  of  £1,000  and  promise  of  £100  annual  subscrip- 

remise          ^QIL     ^    Haslam's   accompanying   letter,    to   which 

the  attention  of  Fellows  is  invited,  appears  in  our 
Official  Notices.  The  annual  promises  now  range  from  the  £100  to 
the  £1  note. 

IN  a  masterly  review  of  the  work  of  the  Imperial  Conference,  made 
on  the  eve  of  the  adjournment  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said 

that  Ireland  was  not  discussed.  "It  is  not  the  sort  of 
Ireland  and  question  that  you  go  into  of  your  own  free  will."  Even 
Status  General  Smuts,  who  intervened  with  the  full  assent  of  the 

Sovereign  and  the  Imperial  Government,  had  no  "burning 
desire/'  but  with  great  public  spirit  responded  to  the  call  made  upon 
him.  And  what  has  been  the  upshot  ?  That  General  Smuts,  with  all 
the  experience  of  South  Africa  to  guide  him,  has  advised  Mr.  de  Valera 
and  his  friends  to  accept  the  settlement  preferred  by  the  British 
Government.  The  terms  are  admirably  and  concisely  set  out  by 
General  Smuts  himself  in  one  sentence  :  "  The  British  Prime  Minister 
offers  complete  Dominion  status  to  the  twenty-six  counties,  subject  to 
certain  strategic  safeguards  which  you  are  asked  to  agree  to  voluntarily 
as  a  free  dominion  and  which  we  South  Africans  agreed  to  as  a  free 
nation  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa."  Mr.  de  Valera's  answer  is  that 
"  Dominion  status  for  Ireland,  every  one  who  understands  the  con- 
ditions, knows  to  be  illusory,"  and  in  an  impassioned  utterance  at  a 
meeting  of  Dail  Eireann,  he  said  that  Sinn  Fein  will  accept  nothing 
short  of  complete  separation.  With  such  a  declaration  on  his  lips 
Mr.  de  Valera  seems  to  think  it  still  possible  to  bring  Ulster  into  line. 
If  "  complete  separation  "  were  the  last  word,  the  position  in  Ireland 
would  be  more  hopeless  than  ever,  but  it  is  felt  that  every  avenue  to  a 
settlement  has  not  been  closed  and  that  the  opinion  of  the  English- 
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speaking  world  in  favour  of  the  Government's  offer,  must  carry  weight 
even  with  Sinn  Fein. 

IRONY  could  surely  hardly  go  further  than  in  the  reference  of  the 
Silesian  problem  by  the  Allied  Supreme  Council  to  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Council  in  Paris 
The  League  was  ^e  fa^  a^  which  the  American  representative 
k^  been  present  since  America  made  it  clear  that  she 
repudiated  the  League.  Mr.  Harvey's  sense  of  humour 
found  no  expression  in  his  dignified  abstinence  from  the  declaration 
of  any  opinion  on  a  purely  European  question  !  The  Paris  meeting 
was  called  especially  to  find  a  way  out  of  a  delicate  and  dangerous 
impasse  due  to  British  and  French  differences  over  the  claims  of 
Germany  and  Poland.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  with  a  frankness  which 
left  no  room  for  misunderstanding,  laid  it  down  that  as  a  majority 
in  the  disputed  area  had  voted  in  favour  of  Germany,  it  was  impossible 
to  go  behind  the  decision  without  tearing  up  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
and  making  future  peace  impossible.  M.  Briand  was  equally  firm 
in  resisting  German  claims,  in  the  belief  that  if  Germany  secures  the 
control  of  the  Silesian  mining  area  she  will  use  its  resources  to  build 
up  forces  for  a  new  war.  The  deadlock,  therefore,  seemed  complete. 
A  rupture  of  the  Entente  appeared  inevitable.  A  happy  inspiration 
suggested  reference  to  the  League,  and  Great  Britain  and  France 
promptly  agreed  to  abide  by  its  decision,  whatever  it  might  be. 
The  existence  of  the  League  needs  no  greater  justification.  America 
is  summoning  a  Conference  at  Washington  on  November  11  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  the  Pacific,  which  is  as  vital  as  that  of  Silesia. 
If  unfortunately  differences  should  prove  equally  irreconcilable  when 
the  American  and  Japanese  views  are  in  debate,  we  can  only  trust 
that  some  way  of  escape  not  less  happy  may  be  found. 

IN  one  of  those  brilliant  little  flashes  which  are  seldom  wantu 
in  his  speeches,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce dinner,  said  if  he  had  to  propose  a  toast  i< 
would  be  «  The  British  Empire  and  British  Commoi 
Sense."  The  phrase  admirably  sums  up  the  offici* 
report  of  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1921.  '  We  die 
not  all  come  to  London,"  said  Mr.  Meighen,  on  his 
return  to  Canada,  "  with  the  same  views,  and  we  may  not  have  the 
same  views  yet/'  but  "  common  objects  were  sought  and  common 
ground  was  found."  In  essentials  the  official  statement  was  so  fully 
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anticipated  by  Mr.  Saxon  Mills  in  last  month's  UNITED  EMPIRE, 
that  it  is  only  necessary  now  to  express  gratification  at  the  results 
achieved.  The  circumstances  in  which  the  Prime  Ministers  and  other 
representatives  of  the  Empire  met  were  exceptional,  and  it  is  of 
the  happiest  augury  for  the  future  that  the  difference  of  standpoint 
made  no  difference  to  the  singleness  of  purpose  steadily  kept  before 
the  Conference.  Even  on  the  India  question,  the  most  delicate  of 
Empire  problems,  it  was  agreed  that  the  rights  of  citizenship  should 
be  recognised  "  in  the  interests  of  the  solidarity  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth." That  solidarity,  we  are  convinced,  will  be  materially 
assisted  by  Mr.  Srinivasa  Sastri's  acceptance  of  Mr.  Hughes's  invita- 
tion to  visit  Australia.  The  sense  of  common  citizenship  which  the 
Conference  has  promoted  can  only  be  confirmed  by  such  visits.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  the  question  of  racial  equality  has  been  raised 
anew  in  a  somewhat  acute  form  in  Kenya.  Justice  to  the  Indians 
without  injustice  to  the  white  settlers  is  surely  attainable  if  hot 
partisanship  be  avoided.  Sir  Valentine  Chirol  is  not  alone  in 
deprecating  an  agitation  which,  he  says,  "  merely  aids  and  abets 
Mr.  Gandhi  in  his  frantic  campaign." 

THE  final  act  of  the  Conference  was  to  present  a  humble  address 
to  the  King,  which  goes  far  to  account  for  the  unity  in  diversity 

of  this  assembly  of  representatives  of  free  nations  : 
To  and  From 

,  .  We  nave  been  conscious,  throughout  our  deliberations,  of  a  unam- 

»*  mous  conviction  that  the  most  essential  of  the  links  that  bind  our 

widely  spread  peoples  is  the  Crown,  and  it  is  our  determination  that 

no   changes   in  our   status   as   peoples   or   as   Governments   shall  weaken   our   common 

allegiance  to  the  Empire  and  its  Sovereign." 

His  Majesty,  in  reply,  makes  equally  gracious  and  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  many  "  stirring  and  ineffaceable  proofs  "  of  attach- 
ment which  come  from  the  Dominions  and  Colonies,  and  shows  that 
le  has  closely  followed  the  "  strenuous  "  work  of  the  Prime  Ministers 
during  the  past  two  months  in  London. 

'  These  meetings,  and  the  exchange  of  views  between  the  Ministers  of  the  great  com- 
munities they  represent,  upon  the  many  problems  affecting  the  common  interest  of  the 
British  peoples,  are  essential  to  the  unity  and  well-being  of  the  Empire,  and  to  the 
general  peace  of  the  world.  Every  facility  must  be  given  for  such  periodical  meetings, 
and  to  ensure  this  we  look  confidently  to  the  men  of  science  and  research  to  discover 
improved  means  of  intercommunication  between  all  parts  of  the  British  Commonwealth." 

The  King,  no  doubt,  in  writing  that  last  sentence  had  the  airships 
in  mind.  The  Conference  would  have  achieved  something  tangible 
for  the  future  of  the  Empire  if  it  had  done  no  more  than  secure  a  respite 
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from  the  policy  of  scrapping  to  which  effect  was  to  be  given  on  August  1. 
The  fate  of  the  airships  and  the  chances  of  an  Imperial  air  service 
being  started  now  depend  upon  the  decision  of  the  Dominions. 
That  decision,  we  hope,  will  not  be  unduly  influenced  by  the  tragedy 
of  R  38. 

ON  the  vital  matter  of  defence  the  Conference  could  only  affirm 
the  necessity  of  co-operation,  but  the  method  and  the  means  are 
contingent,  first,  upon  the  views  of  the  several  Parlia- 
ments of  the  Empire,  and,  second,  upon  the  decisions 
that  may  be  arrived  at  by  the  Disarmament  Conference 
at  Washington.  Great  Britain,  whose  very  existence  is  dependent 
upon  sea  power,  has  set  the  world  an  example  by  a  drastic  reduction, 
relative  and  actual,  of  her  fleet.  Her  future  programme  must 
largely  be  determined  by  the  degree  of  American  and  Japanese  r 
in  construction  with  a  view  to  the  control  of  the  Pacific.  For  the 
moment  the  British  minimum  standard,  as  Colonel  Amery  said,  in 
asking  Parliament  to  vote  £11,845,600  for  naval  construction,  is 
equality  with  the  naval  strength  of  any  other  Power.  The  applied 
lessons  of  the  Battle  of  Jutland  have  left  Great  Britain's  Grand  Fleet 
practically  obsolete.  Japan  is  constructing  eight  capital  ships  and 
proposes  to  construct  eight  more,  whilst  America  has  in  hand  twelve, 
which  will  make  back  numbers  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  vessels 
that  took  part  in  the  war.  The  vote  is  for  the  construction  of  four 
post- Jutland  battleships  of  the  Hood  type.  Without  them  the  British 
Empire  would  run  the  risk  of  falling  into  a  position  of  permanent 
naval  inferiority,  an  intolerable  position  however  pacific  the  purpose. 
The  Dominion  Premiers  have  been  as  emphatic  on  that  point  as  Colonel 
Amery  or  Mr.  Winston  Churchill.  Great  Britain  is  not  prepared  to 
enter  into  any  competition  in  naval  armaments  with  Japan  or  America, 
but  neither  is  she  prepared  to  go  to  Washington  as  a  third-rate  naval 
Power.  Her  strength  at  sea  will  be  a  greater  weight  in  the  scales 
for  peace  then  her  weakness  could  ever  be. 

BOLSHEVISM  has  reduced  Russia  to  utter  helplessness  in  the  face 
of  a  disaster  for  which  it  is  mainly  responsible.     The  failure  of  the 
harvest  is  due  to  the  drought ;    the  famine  to  the 
e  .  1  criminal  self-sufficiency  of  the  Communists.     It  is  an 

object  lesson  which  will  not  be  lost  on  sane  people- 
fortunately  in  a  heavy  majority — in  every  other  country.  According 
to  Kalinin,  President  of  the  Central  Soviet  Executive,  the  famine  area 
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covers  400,000  square  miles,  and  estimates  of  the  numbers  affected 
vary  from  10,000,000  to  35,000,000.  The  latter  figure  is  given  by 
the  British  representative  in  Moscow.  :s  Under  the  Imperial  regime," 
says  Kalinin,  "  the  failure  of  the  harvest  was  no  great  disaster,  in  view 
of  large  reserve  stocks/'  Was  ever  incompetence  more  completely 
exposed  out  of  its  own  mouth  than  by  this  confession  ?  An  appeal 
for  relief  has  gone  forth  from  Moscow,  and  Europe  and  America  are 
ready  to  organise  whatever  measures  humanity  may  dictate.  But  the 
world  is  not  prepared  to  hand  over  supplies  to  the  Soviet  authorities 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Red  Army  and  the  bolstering  up  of  a  Government 
which  will  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  rending  the  benefactor.  On  the 
other  hand  Lenin  and  his  friends  see  danger  to  themselves  in  allow- 
ing Capitalist  philanthropy  to  be  the  good  Samaritan  to  their  victims. 
They  would  prefer  to  make  the  starvation  general  by  robbing  the 
districts  where  food  is  obtainable  in  order  to  throw  a  crust  to  those 
where  none  exists.  At  the  best,  relief  measures  will  be  hampered  by 
the  dislocation  of  Russia's  transport  system  under  Bolshevism,  and 
the  extreme  view  is  that  by  the  time  Bolshevism  gives  place  to  rational 
conditions,  Russia's  population  will  have  been  halved. 

IN  Lord  Reay,  who  died  on  August  1  in  his  eighty-second  year, 
the  Empire  loses  a  personality  of  exceptional  interest.  A  Scots- 
man by  descent,  a  Dutchman  by  birth,  a  Briton  by 
y'  naturalisation,  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  public 
life  of  the  Empire  in  many  widely  differing  spheres,  ranging  from  the 
Governorship  of  Bombay  to  the  Chairmanship  of  the  old  London  School 
Board.  The  Scottish  peerage  to  which  he  succeeded  in  1876  was  the 
creation  of  James  VI.  and  came  to  him  through  the  younger  son  of  the 
Chief  of  the  clan  MacKay,  who  settled  in  Holland  more  than  200  years 
ago.  His  first  twenty  years  of  public  life  in  Holland  were  largely 
devoted  to  the  Colonial  questions  of  a  country  which  in  early  days 
disputed  England's  overseas  enterprise,  and  within  seven  years  of  his 
coming  to  England  he  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  Governor- 
ship of  Bombay.  Students  who  take  delight  in  the  coincidences  of 
history — possibly  Lord  Reay  himself — will  have  noted  the  curious  fact 
that  both  his  peerage  and  Bombay  as  a  British  possession  were  derived 
from  the  Stuarts.  His  views  in  the  'eighties  were  regarded  as  almost 
dangerously  advanced ;  to-day,  in  the  light  of  developments,  they 
appear  exceedingly  moderate  and  quite  innocuous.  India's  move- 
ment towards  the  goal  of  autonomy  was  no  doubt  quickened  by  his 
work  in  the  presidency.  As  Sir  Mancherjee  Bhownaggree  says  in  a 
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tribute  in  The  Times,  "  It  was  during  his  regime  that  for  the  first  time 
in  India  leading  citizens  were  freely  admitted  to  high  public  offices 
and  to  the  social  amenities  of  Government  House."  His  interest  in 
India  continued  to  the  end.  "  In  spite  of  the  engrossing  duties  of  his 
many  public  offices,  he  undertook  the  presidentship  of  several  Indian 
societies,  and  almost  to  the  day  of  his  death,  even  from  the  enforced 
seclusion  of  his  library,  to  which  he  was  confined  owing  to  the  serious 
accident  he  met  with  a  few  years  ago,  he  guided  the  counsels  and 
directed  the  activities  of  those  bodies,  ever  keeping  in  mind  how  they 
could  best  serve  the  interests  of  India." 

THE  Prince  of  Wales  has  thrown  himself  with  characteristic  energy 
into  the  preliminary  campaign  necessary  to  ensure  the  success  of  the 
British  Empire  Exhibition  of  1923.  He  followed  up 
the  appeal  he  made  to  the  Dominions  at  the  Institute 
Annual  Dinner  by  an  appeal  to  the  provinces,  and  hopes 
with  their  co-operation  that  a  fund,  not  of  £500,000, 
but  of  £1,000,000  may  be  raised,  thus  enabling  the 
Executive  to  organise  the  Exhibition  on  a  scale  worthy  of  the  cause 
it  is  intended  to  serve.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Chief  Magistrates  of  the 
provinces  held  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  extent  to  which  local  centres 
like  Bristol,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Salford,  Liverpool,  and  others 
could  pledge  themselves  was  fully  discussed.  The  importance  of  the 
Conference  was  speedily  made  evident.  If  the  provinces  are  to  pull 
their  weight  in  this  Imperial  enterprise  they  must  be  called  to  its 
Executive  Council :  they  must  not  be  looked  to  merely  to  collect 
funds.  "  No  taxation  without  representation  "  holds  good  here  as 
in  other  spheres.  The  governing  body  cannot  indeed  be  too  widely 
or  too  intimately  representative,  and  it  would  be  a  great  point  gained 
if  some  idea  could  be  afforded  each  city  or  town  what  proportion  of 
the  guarantee  fund  it  should  endeavour  to  provide.  The  Exhibition 
will  aim  at  being  the  most  comprehensive  ever  got  together,  repre- 
sentative of  British  industries  at  home  as  well  as  of  the  products  of 
the  Empire  overseas.  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden  promised  all  possible  sup- 
port on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  The  plea  that  times 
are  difficult  must  not  be  allowed  to  clog  the  wheels  of  organisation. 
By  1923  Empire  business  should  be  well  on  the  upgrade.  The  trough 
of  the  industrial  wave  has,  it  may  be  hoped,  already  been  passed, 
and  the  Exhibition  should  do  much  to  carry  the  ship  to  the  crest 
and  to  smoother  seas  beyond.  Inter-Empire  business  was  never 
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more  important  than  now,  and  all  experience  goes  to  prove  that  few 
ways  of  promoting  trade  are  as  effective  as  an  exhibition* 


MR.  MASSEY  has  missed  no  opportunity  since  he  arrived  in  England 
to  attend  the  Empire  Conference  of  urging  the  importance  of  Imperial 

Preference.  The  business  men  of  New  Zealand  are, 
Empire  apparently?  fully  in  sympathy  with  his  views.  So  far, 

of  course,  little  more  than  the  principle  of  Preference 
has  been  recognised  by  the  Imperial  Government,  and  the 
opposition  to  any  modification  of  the  British  system  of  free  im- 
ports could  hardly  be  illustrated  more  forcibly  than  in  the  efforts  to 
prevent  the  Key  Industries  Bill,  with  its  anti-dumping  clauses,  from 
becoming  law.  Mr.  Massey  in  Sheffield — of  which  he  has  been  given 
the  freedom — said  he  hoped  Great  Britain  would  not  again  open  her 
doors  to  the  dumped  goods  of  those  who  closed  their  doors  against  her. 
It  is  a  very  difficult  task  to  make  the  average  man  realise  that  the 
Empire  can  provide  for  all  its  own  wants,  and  that  at  a  time  when 
almost  the  whole  world  is  in  economic  difficulties  the  Empire  has  a 
way  out  which  no  alien  nation  enjoys.  Mr.  Hughes  might  not  find  it 
easy  to  justify  his  statement  to  a  body  of  City  men  at  Australia  House 
that  Australia  could  supply  all  the  raw  materials  and  food  the  British 
Empire  requires.  But  the  Empire  certainly  could  do  so,  and  on  the 
other  side  British  capital  and  industry  would  find  that  the  Overseas 
Empire  is  the  best  of  customers.  Australia  last  year  bought 
£62,000,000  worth  of  British  goods,  and  her  "  splendid  estate  "  calls 
only  for  British  capital  and  British  settlers  on  the  land  to  beat  its  own 
record  in  development.  But  economic  idealists  and  theorists  must 
be  warned  off,  if  confidence  is  to  be  felt  in  the  future. 


THE  resumption  of  the  activities  of  the  Malta  Association  in  London, 
with  Mr.  E.  T.  Agius  as  president,  is  one  more  proof  that  things 
are,  however  slowly,  returning  to  normal.     The  dinner 

teld  on  Au§ust  3  was  marked  by  mucl1  enthusiasm ; 

it  was  the  first  reunion  since  the  war,  and  it  heralded 
with  great  expectations  the  new  Maltese  Constitution  which  is  to  be 
inaugurated  at  the  end  of  October  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  As  Major 
E.  L.  F.  Wood,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  said, 
"  the  Mother  of  Parliaments  will  watch  with  interest  and  affection 
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the  growth,  the  efforts,  and  the  development  of  the  new  baby."  "  Self- 
government/'  said  Dr.  Bartolo,  "  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  privileges 
in  the  gift  of  the  Imperial  Government."  Gratitude  is  due  in  equal 
measure  to  the  Maltese  patriots  who  proved  Malta's  right  and  the 
Imperial  statesmen  who  conceded  it.  Dr.  Bartolo  referred  in  parti- 
cular to  Lord  Milner,  Colonel  Amery,  and  Lord  Plumer.  '  The 
old  idea  of  dependence  as  a  doctrine  of  the  Empire,"  he  pointed  out, 
"  has  long  been  exploded,  but  the  notion  of  independence  is  equally 
absurd.  The  spirit  and  basis  of  the  Empire  is  inter-dependence, 
and  even  little  Malta  may  prove,  as  she  has  proved  before,  that  she 
has  something  to  give  as  well  as  something  to  receive."  Malta  has, 
of  course,  to  learn,  as  Lord  Burnham  reminded  the  company,  that 
"  there  is  no  virtue  in  political  machinery  as  such :  it  is  the  fruit  and 
product  that  count."  Malta  has  a  great  past ;  the  greatness  of  her 
future  depends  upon  the  use  to  which  she  puts  her  new  opportunities. 
The  whole  Empire  wishes  her  God-speed. 


"  AYE  ATQUE  VALE  !  ' 

YOUR  Editor,  whose  name  now  appears  in  solitary  grandeur  upon  the  cover 
of  UNITED  EMPIRE,  has  asked  me  to  write  a  few  lines  by  way  of  a  farewell 
greeting  to  its  readers.  I  am  glad,  and  yet  sorry,  to  comply  with  his  request ; 
for,  as  may  be  imagined,  my  feelings  are  somewhat  mixed  on  the  occasion, 
my  association  with  the  Magazine  having  been  not  the  least  enjoyable  part 
of  my  duties,  during  the  last  six  years,  as  Secretary  of  the  Institute. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  I  first  became  connected  with  UNITED  EMPIRE 
(apart  from  certain  prehistoric  contributions  to  its  pages)  in  August  1914, 
before  I  was  Secretary.  When  the  war  broke  out,  I  was  invited  by  the  late 
Mr.  Archibald  Colquhoun,  the  then  editor,  to  help  him  with  the  collection 
and  arrangement  of  material  relating  to  that  gigantic  crisis,  which  had  come 
upon  Europe,  and  the  world  at  large,  with  such  appalling  suddenness.  One 
of  the  pieces  of  work  on  which  he  was  soon  engaged  was  the  publication  of 
the  brilliant  little  book  entitled  "  Our  Just  Cause,"  in  which  Professor  W.  L. 
Grant  and  Mrs.  Colquhoun  collaborated  with  him.  Then  followed  his  serious 
illness  and  death,  before  the  year  was  out,  and  in  January  1915  a  short  obituary 
notice  from  my  pen  (to  be  supplemented  later  on  by  a  much  more  compre- 
hensive account  of  his  life  and  work,  written  by  his  widow)  announced  the 
loss  which  the  Institute,  and  indeed  the  whole  Empire,  had  sustained. 

I  had  just  agreed,  at  Lord  Grey's  request,  to  relieve  Major  Boos6,  who 
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was  absent  owing  to  ill  health,  as  Honorary  Secretary  ;  and  in  order  that 
the  Magazine  might  be  carried  on  uninterruptedly,  I  consented  to  act  as  its 
nominal  editor  until  some  permanent  arrangement  could  be  made.  Mean- 
while, Mrs.  Colquhoun  ably  shouldered  the  main  burden  of  the  editing,  as 
her  distinguished  husband's  successor.  Six  months  later  Major  Boose*  became 
Travelling  Commissioner,  and  I  was  appointed  Secretary ;  and  the  co-editor- 
ship, so  tragically  begun,  continued  till  the  end  of  1915,  when  Mrs.  Colquhoun, 
after  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Tawse  Jollie,  went  out  to  reside  in  Rhodesia.  A 
new  appointment  having  become  necessary,  we  were  fortunate  in  securing  the 
co-operation  of  Mr.  Montagu  Bell,  with  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  working 
for  the  next  four  years.  His  great  knowledge  of  public  affairs,  gained  as  Times 
correspondent  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  especially  in  South  Africa,  and 
his  sound  experience  as  a  journalist,  made  him  an  unexceptionable  editor 
for  UNITED  EMPIRE.  Our  partnership  was  a  very  happy  one,  and  only  came 
to  an  end  when  the  urgent  claims  of  The  Near  East  obliged  him  to  resign  his 
position.  But  we  had  the  good  luck  to  enlist  the  services  of  Mr.  Edward 
Salmon,  who  had  acted  for  Mr.  Bell  during  a  long  absence  of  the  latter  in  the 
Balkans,  and  was  admirably  qualified  for  the  post,  as  a  life-long  student  of 
Imperial  questions,  and  a  writer  of  great  versatility  and  literary  charm.  For 
the  last  six  months,  though  I  have  been  a  diligent  proof-reader,  and  an  occasional 
contributor,  my  role  has  mainly  been  that  of  a  sleeping-partner,  but  a  wakeful 
critic,  as  Mr.  Salmon  will  acknowledge,  where  the  policy  of  the  Institute  was 
concerned.  He  will  now,  subject  (as  the  Journal's  editor  always  is)  to  the 
control  of  the  Council  and  its  Chairman,  occupy  the  box-seat  alone.  "  More 
power  to  his  elbow  !  "  says  his  old  associate  and  colleague,  who  has  descended 
from  that  giddy  eminence,  where  he  sat  as  a  harmless  necessary  "  tiger." 

I  have  a  profound  belief  in  the  future  of  UNITED  EMPIRE,  the  chief  lines 
of  which  were  well  laid  down  by  its  creator  and  its  first  editor,  Mr.  Colquhoun. 
I  know  from  many  letters  I  have  received  how  much  it  is  valued  by  the  Fellows, 
particularly  those  residing  overseas,  for  its  varied  contents  and  its  monthly 
summary  of  important  events.  It  is  the  one  tangible  link  between  the  members 
of  our  far-flung  society  ;  and  makes  its  way,  a  peaceful  penetrator,  into  every 
corner  of  the  British  world,  and  into  other  places  outside  the  Empire  too 
numerous  to  mention.  It  thus  exerts  a  cementing  influence  upon  the  great 
brotherhood  of  Britons,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  is  also,  with  its  large  circula- 
tion, one  of  the  finest  advertising  mediums  imaginable,  as  is  indeed  apparent 
from  its  constant  growth  in  girth.  I  wish  it,  and  its  readers  (of  whom  I  shall 
always  be  one),  and  my  good  and  tried  friend  its  editor,  all  possible  prosperity 
and  ever-increasing  success. 

H.  F.  WILSON. 
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A  SOLDIER  OF  FORTUNE  AT  THE  CAPE. 

THE  strange  history  of  a  Prussian  soldier  of  fortune  who  enlisted  in  the  service 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  and  rose  to  a  position  of  wealth  and  influence 
at  the  Cape  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  recently  brought  to 
light  by  the  Van  Biebeeck  Society  of  Cape  Town.  The  manuscript,  excellently 
translated  from  the  German  by  Margaret  Greenless,  M.A.,  is  by  no  means  always 
historically  correct,  but  the  inaccuracies  have  been  pointed  out  by  a  careful 
editor,  and  detract  not  at  all  from  a  lively  picture  of  manners  in  the  Company's 
dominions  at  this  period. 

The  hero  of  the  story,  Herr  Rudolph  Siegfried  Allemann,  owes  his  biography 
to  Mentzel,  also  a  German  and  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  came  to  the  Cape  in  the 
Company's  service.  In  time  he  became  tutor  to  Allemann's  children,  and 
writes  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  official  circles,  in  which  it  seems  there 
was  plenty  of  crooked  dealing. 

Allemann's  career  was  curiously  adventurous.  He  began  life  as  a  lieutenant 
in  the  army  of  Frederick  William  I.  of  Prussia,  and  having  been  slandered  to 
his  master,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  ride  across  the  frontier  before  he 
was  arrested.  He  afterwards  wrote  asking  leave  to  return  and  make  his 
defence,  but  received  no  answer,  nor  was  his  family  permitted  to  send  him 
money. 

His  plight  was  serious,  and  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  uniform  and  his  horse, 
and  eventually  arrived  in  Amsterdam  without  a  penny  in  his  pocket.  Like 
many  another  soldier  who  had  fallen  on  evil  days,  he  decided  to  enter  the  service 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  and  thanks  to  the  good  offices  of  a  friend,  he 
was  admitted  by  a  private  entrance  to  the  room  where  sat  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  enrol  recruits.  The  eagerness  to  enlist  can  only  be  explained  by 
his  desperate  straits,  for  the  pay  was  miserable  and  the  prospects  poor.  Never- 
theless the  doors  of  the  East  India  House  were  besieged  by  hundreds  of  des- 
pairing men  who  fought  like  wild  beasts  for  admission.  Europe  at  this  time 
swarmed  with  ragged  adventurers  who  had  borne  arms,  and  to  whom  civil  life 
offered  even  fewer  advantages  than  marching  at  the  heels  of  wrangling  monarchs. 
Dreams  of  wealth  in  the  golden  East  may  have  tempted  some,  but  such  dreams 
were  rarely  fulfilled,  for  the  Company  was  a  close  oligarchy,  and  gains,  honest 
or  dishonest,  fell  to  few  except  high-placed  officials;  to  most  enlistment 
meant  but  the  immediate  staving  off  of  starvation.  The  test  for  the  recruit 
was  not  exacting,  and  Allemann,  who  picked  up  a  musket  in  the  approved 
Prussian  manner,  was  accepted  without  further  proof  of  his  military 
knowledge. 

He  was  fortunate  in  being  told  off  for  service  at  the  Cape,  where  the  climate 
was  healthy,  and  pay  slightly  better  than  in  Batavia,  but  even  there  it  was  so 
poor  that  he  could  hardly  feed  himself  out  of  his  earnings.  It  is  true  that  his 
biographer  tells  us  with  an  amusing  simplicity  that  the  fresh  vegetables  and 
delicate  Cape  mutton  tempted  our  hero  to  live  somewhat  generously  while  he 
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was  a  member  of  the  Castle  forces,  but  good  trencherman  as  he  appears  to  have 
been,  he  was  of  sober  habits  and  ran  up  no  heavy  scores  at  the  tavern. 

Hoping  to  better  his  position,  he  accepted  an  offer  to  become  one  of  the 
Governor's  huntsmen,  who  had  full  leave  to  roam  all  over  the  country  pro- 
vided they  sent  a  regular  supply  of  game  to  the  Castle  kitchen  every  week. 
Allemann  was  a  good  shot  and  liked  the  pleasant  free  life,  and  the  generous 
hospitality  of  the  Cape  farmer  made  him  sure  of  bed  and  board  wherever  he 
went,  but  game  was  so  scarce  that  his  difficulties  were  many.  His  fellow- 
huntsmen  refused  to  tell  him  of  the  secret  haunts  of  buck  and  wild  fowl,  and 
he  was  often  reduced  to  buying  from  them  to  furnish  his  quota  for  the  Governor's 
table.  The  fear  of  hunger,  however,  was  banished,  and  Allemann  became  so 
popular  with  the  farmers  that  they  allowed  him  the  run  of  their  land,  and  even 
sent  the  game  into  town  by  their  own  slaves. 

It  was  as  the  guest  of  a  certain  wealthy  Heer  Meijboom  that  Allemann  met 
his  future  wife.  Juffrouw  Abbetje  Meijboom  who  kept  house  for  her  father, 
treated  his  guest  with  such  scant  respect  that  he  was  given  a  bed  in  the  kitchen, 
a  slight  which  Allemann  bitterly  resented,  and  the  lady  afterwards  regretted. 
On  one  of  his  shooting  expeditions  Allemann  encountered  an  official  of  the 
Government,  Ensign  Ehenius,  who  persuaded  him  to  go  back  to  his  military 
duties,  promising  to  watch  over  his  fortunes.  The  promise  lightly  made  was 
forgotten,  and  Allemann  soon  found  himself  worse  off  than  before.  He  had  to 
buy  himself  a  new  outfit,  and  his  healthy  appetite  had  increased  with  his  open- 
air  life  on  the  veld,  and  now,  instead  of  enjoying  good  fare  provided  by  his 
farmer  friends,  he  was  reduced  to  living  on  ration  bread  and  tea.  His  troubles, 
however,  had  a  dramatic  solution.  One  day,  exhausted  by  hunger  and  by  his 
watch  on  the  Castle  walls  in  the  fierce  heat  of  noon,  he  determined  to  take  his 
life.  He  was  just  about  to  blow  out  his  brains  when  two  of  his  comrades  rushed 
forward  and  snatched  the  musket  from  his  grasp.  The  news  of  his  intended 
suicide  spread  rapidly  and  came  to  the  ears  of  Ehenius,  who,  overwhelmed  with 
remorse,  not  only  plied  his  famishing  friend  with  food,  but  secured  for  him  the 
post  of  Corporal  at  the  schuur  or  barn  on  the  Company's  estate,  where  the 
wagons  and  teams  of  oxen  were  kept. 

A  sober  and  industrious  man,  Allemann  brought  order  among  his  subordi- 
nates, and  in  time  was  rewarded  by  being  made  Opper-baas  with  a  house  and 
kitchen  garden.  By  the  sale  of  his  vegetables  and  by  means  of  various  other 
sales  and  perquisites  he  added  to  his  income. 

He  had  other  ways  of  making  money  also  which  were  not  quite  so  reputable. 
He  stood  well  with  the  acting  Governor  de  la  Fontaine,  for  whose  private  use 
he  was  commissioned  to  gather  the  Company's  wood,  and  deliver  it  secretly. 
In  payment  for  this  his  patron  gave  him  part  of  his  unlawful  gains. 

In  1727  the  new  Governor,  the  infamous  van  Noot,  arrived  ;  according  to  a 
picturesque  legend,  he  died  at  the  moment  when  he  was  summoned  before  the 
judgment  seat  of  God  by  a  man  whom  he  had  unlawfully  condemned  to  death. 
Van  Noot  had  a  grudge  against  his  predecessor,  and  by  bribes  and  threats 
tried  to  force  Allemann  to  betray  de  la  Fontaine  by  giving  away  the  secret  of 
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his  gains.  Sycophant  though  he  was,  Allemann  was  man  enough  to  stand  np 
for  his  former  master,  a  loyalty  which  van  Noot  rewarded  by  ordering  him  to 
be  shipped  oft  to  Batavia  as  a  common  sailor.  But  fortune  was  to  favour  him 
again,  and  once  more  his  Prussian  military  training  was  to  serve  him  in  good 
stead. 

Van  Noot,  knowing  that  he  would  have  to  travel  from  one  station  to  another, 
had  brought  with  him  a  military  tent  of  a  capacious  and  comfortable  kind. 
To  set  this  up,  however,  was  beyond  the  powers  of  any  soldier  at  the  Cape,  and 
in  vain  the  Governor  invoked  all  the  devils  in  hell  to  come  to  his  aid.  This 
time  Khenius,  not  forgetting  his  protege,  asked  Allemann  whether  he  could 
perform  the  service.  Allemann  declared  himself  capable,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  Governor  set  up  the  tent,  and  so  charmed  was  van  Noot  that  he  took 
Allemann  into  his  private  room  and,  after  dismissing  his  attendants,  said  : 
"  Allemann,  will  you  serve  me  as  faithfully  and  discreetly  as  you  did  Heer  de  la 
Fontaine  ?  " 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  pliable  Allemann,  "  Des  Brod  ich  esse,  des  Lied  ich 
singe." 

From  that  day  he  enjoyed  the  Governor's  favour,  who  sought  to  reward  him 
by  finding  him  a  rich  wife.  By  a  strange  chance  the  lady  whom  the  Governor 
destined  for  his  new  favourite  was  Juffrouw  Abbetje  Meijboom,  who  had 
treated  him  with  such  scant  ceremony  when  he  visited  her  father's  farm,  and 
who  had  now  come  to  live  in  Cape  Town  with  a  married  sister.  She  had  flocks 
and  herds  and  a  store  of  gold,  and  Allemann  proved  no  laggard. 

The  ladies  were  invited  to  dine  with  the  Governor  and,  when  the  feast  was 
over,  van  Noot  took  Mistress  Abbetje  to  a  window  at  the  end  of  the  room  and 
told  her  that  he  wished  her  to  marry  his  invaluable  Prussian.  She  consented, 
and  forthwith  a  soldier  was  sent  to  summon  the  bridegroom,  who  protested 
his  devotion,  and  the  betrothal  was  announced. 

Allemann  continued  to  prosper — a  man  so  pliable  and  obliging  could  hardly 
fail  to  do  so.  He  looked  well  after  the  interests  of  his  own  countrymen,  taking 
care  that  all  military  appointments  were  given  to  Germans.  To  his  credit,  be 
it  said,  he  modified  the  harsh  punishments  customary  at  the  Castle. 

A  curious  fate  overtook  Allemann's  biographer,  who  was  carried  off  home  in 
an  East  Indiaman  against  his  intention.  He  had  taken  letters  on  board  the 
vessel,  which  was  lying  out  in  the  Bay,  and  so  high  a  sea  was  running  that  the 
skipper  told  him  he  would  have  to  remain  where  he  was  until  the  next  morning. 
Mentzel  awoke  at  day-break  to  find  that  he  had  been  forgotten,  and  that  the 
ship  was  racing  before  a  high  wind.  The  captain  promised  to  put  him  on  board 
an  outward-bound  vessel  if  by  good  fortune  they  should  sight  one  ;  but  no  such 
luck  was  to  favour  the  schoolmaster,  who  had  to  make  the  voyage  to  the  Texel 
with  no  kit  and  only  a  few  gulden  in  his  pocket.  It  was  in  a  sorry  plight 
that  he  reached  his  home  in  Germany,  and  never  again  did  he  venture  to 
return  to  the  Cape. 

ETHEL  L.  MCPHERSON. 
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IN  July  Australia's  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes,  received  the  Freedom  of  Bath. 
He  left  behind  him — Empire  seed  in  historic  English  soil — a  happy  phrase.  Urging 
the  claims  of  closest  kinship  between  the  Commonwealth  and  Great  Britain,  he 
described  Australia  as  "  the  farthest  outpost  of  western  civilisation  within  the 
Empire."  It  is  also  the  land  which  has  never  suffered,  on  its  peaceful  shores,  the 
horror  of  war.  Domestic  differences  have  often  been  acute.  But  no  Australian 
has  ever  had  to  defend  his  home  from  foreign  invaders.  Happy  fate  ! 

Recently  I  passed  through  the  village  of  Sluis,  in  Holland.  A  mere  handful  of 
houses,  a  canal,  some  barges,  and  a  windmill.  Yet  Sluis  has  been  besieged  no  fewer 
than  sixteen  times  ;  and  on  thirty-three  occasions  it  has  been  wet  to  the  bone,  having 
been  almost  wiped  ofi  the  map  by  inundations.  From  an  Australian  point  of  view, 
it  was  amazing  that  anything  so  small  and  harmless-looking  should  have  had  so 
riotous  a  career.  Time  has  healed  the  Dutchman's  scars.  What  of  Belgium  ? 

If  the  average  home-loving  Australian  wants  to  realise  the  Great  "War,  it  is  not 
too  late  to  go  to  Louvain.  The  wanton  destruction  of  Louvain  by  German  troops 
began  on  August  25,  1914.  Above  the  shrieks  of  human  agony  rose  the  roar  of  flames, 
the  crash  of  falling  timber,  and  the  thunder  of  gigantic  blocks  of  mason-work — epics 
in  stone — dislodged  after  centuries  of  dignified  repose  to  litter  the  trembling  earth 
with  crumbling  dust.  These  are  memories  that  bite.  But  there  are  hairbreadth 
escapes — even  in  hell.  While  the  famous  Library,  the  Law  Courts,  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  many  lesser  public  buildings,  and  over  two  thousand  houses  made  a 
stupendous  bonfire,  the  Hotel  de  Ville  got  ofi  with  a  caution.  This  remarkably 
handsome  specimen  of  the  most  delicately  carved  Gothic  architecture  is  practically 
intact.  I  doubt  if  the  innumerable  effigies  of  famous  persons — statues  that  fill 
every  available  niche  in  the  highly  decorative  exterior — have  lost  a  nose  between 
them.  The  Germans  used  this  building  as  staff  offices,  etc.  Hence  its  luck  in  still 
rearing  its  exquisitely  modelled  little  towers  to  the  glowing  skies. 

In  front  of  the  railway  station  is  one  of  those  great  stone-paved  squares  of  which 
the  Flemish  are  particularly  fond.  Its  open  space  has  served  as  a  shambles.  Into  it 
were  driven  over  two  hundred  men,  women,  and  children  by  the  troops  of  the  "  All 
Highest,"  who  thereupon  slaughtered  them  in  the  peculiarly  cold  and  brutal  manner 
that  was  typical  of  the  treatment  meted  out  to  unhappy  Louvain.  Since  those  tragic 
days,  the  victims'  bodies  have  been  decently  interred  elsewhere.  In  the  soil  watered 
by  their  blood,  bloom  magnificent  scarlet  geraniums — a  feast  of  exotic  colour  that 
almost  cloys  the  senses.  This  is  the  Place  aux  Martyrs.  It  is  an  everlasting  warning 
to  civilisation  that  the  blessings  of  peace  can  only  be  defended  by  those  who  are 
prepared  for  war. 

Out  of  the  bestial  horrors  that  marked  the  destruction  of  Louvain  rises  a  latter- 
day  vision  of  the  noble  Cardinal  Mercier.  One  of  the  most  notable  personalities 
in  Belgium,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  acclaim  his  fearless  defiance  of  the 
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oppressor.  Neither  threats  nor  cajoling  moved  him  from  his  purpose.  That  he 
escaped  assassination  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  minor  miracles  of  the  war  on  the 
Belgian  front. 

In  June  of  this  year  (1921)  I  saw  Cardinal  Mercier  enter  Louvain  in  state.  He 
was  making  a  semi-royal  progress  through  the  town,  with  the  Crown  Prince  of  Japan 
and  his  suite.  Flags  fluttered  from  every  'vantage  point.  Crowds  lined  the  streets. 
An  address  of  civic  welcome  greeted  the  visitors  when  they  arrived.  The  smal] 
spectacled  personage  who  represented  the  majesty  of  Japan  was  in  the  first  car. 
Opposite  to  him  was  the  Cardinal.  A  tall  ascetic  frame  ;  a  face  with  finely  chiselled 
features,  beaming  with  love  and  good  will,  his  smile  was  a  benediction.  I  thought 
of  the  benign  Bishop  in  "  Les  Miserables."  Gendarmes  in  dashing  blue  and  silver 
uniforms  went  ahead  of  the  long  line  of  motors.  By  all  the  unwritten  laws  that  should 
govern  so  impressive  a  scene,  they  ought  to  have  ridden  prancing  steeds  with  mediaeval 
trappings.  A  few  swords  flashing  in  the  sunshine  could  have  been  laid  on — with  care — 
as  part  of  the  spectacular  entry  of  an  Oriental  royalty  into  this  historic  city.  But 
these  are  mundane  times.  No  gendarme  rode  anything  more  exciting  than  a  bicycle ; 
and  the  only  steed  that  pranced  was  a  huge  Flemish  cart-horse.  Engaged  in  dragging 
away  the  debris  from  some  adjacent  ruins,  its  usually  phlegmatic  temper  was  so 
stirred  by  the  shouts  of  the  crowd  that  it  tried  to  butt  into  the  royal  route. 

The  greatest  tragedy  of  Louvain  to-day  is  the  ruins  of  the  famous  Library.  A 
few  shattered  walls  are  still  standing.  The  iron  frames  of  huge  windows  or  mighty 
doors,  twisted  like  the  fine  wires  of  a  milliner's  scrap  heap,  fling  their  rusted  tentacles 
across  the  desolation  of  tangled  weeds.  Coarse  plants  thrust  their  flamboyant  heads 
above  the  priceless  dust  of  centuries  of  literature.  Here  and  there  the  workmen 
have  dug  up  the  blackened  remnants  of  world-famed  editions.  They  go  to  pieces 
at  the  first  breath  of  air.* 

But  elsewhere  the  Belgians  are  rapidly  rebuilding.  New  houses  and  modern 
shops  are  to  be  seen  in  every  street.  The  market  square,  which  suffered  severely, 
can  certainly  advertise  "  Business  as  usual."  St.  Peter's  Church,  an  imposing  edifice 
of  the  less  decorative  fifteenth-century  architecture,  had  a  miraculous  escape — so 
far  as  its  interior  is  concerned.  Its  west  end  was  badly  damaged  and  a  great  portion 
of  its  roof  destroyed.  This  has  been  repaired.  The  rubbish  of  broken  bricks  and 
fallen  timber  has  lately  been  cleared  away.  A  treasure  trove  of  pictures  and  statues 
seems  to  be  intact.  The  saints  have  had  their  faces  washed.  Fat  cherubs,  sculptured 
in  white  marble  on  a  handsome  altar  rail,  have  probably  had  a  warm  bath — f  or  they 
are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  clean.  Margaret  of  Louvain — wife  of  Henry  I. — still 
turns  her  placid  face  heavenwards,  from  the  stately  tomb  she  shares  with  a  beautiful 

*  On  July  28  a  beginning  was  made  with  the  rebuilding  of  Louvain's  Library,  the  initiative 
being  taken  by  the  Americans,  with  Dr.  Murray  Butler,  President  of  Columbia  University,  at  their 
head.  The  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  Cardinal  Mercier,  and  many  distinguished  visitors 
attended  the  ceremony.  Two  American  architects — Messrs.  Whitney  Warren  and  Charles  D. 
Wetmore — are  responsible  for  the  design,  and  the  cost  will  be  largely  defrayed  by  the  Carnegie 
foundation.  Great  Britain  and  other  countries  have  promised  valuable  books  and  manuscripts, 
and  whatever  is  possible  will  be  done  to  make  good  the  losses  wantonly  wrought  by  the  invaders 
of  1914.— ED.  U.E. 
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young  daughter.  The  wooden  pulpit — a  remarkable  specimen  of  early  Flemish 
carving — represents  the  death  of  St.  Norbert  (killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse)  on  the 
front  panels.  This  part  has  escaped  injury.  St.  Peter  was  less  fortunate.  Some 
the  surrounding  scenery  at  the  back  of  the  pulpit  where  he  stands  has  been 
lestroyed  by  falling  debris.  But  the  cock — in  the  act  of  crowing — still  raises  his 
riumphant  head  with  widely  opened  beak.  His  delicately  sculptured  wooden  effigy 
is  survived  a  horde  of  enemies.  In  that  small  but  persistent  chanticleer  about  to 
)W  one  sees — perhaps — a  materialised  symbol  of  Louvain  Redivivus. 

M.  COX-TAYLOR. 


BRITISH   HONDURAS. 

BRITISH  HONDURAS  has  been  described  as  a  fringe  of  swamp  with  a  mahogany  forest 
in  the  interior.  This  is  rather  misleading,  and  apparently  the  opinion  of  a  man  talking 
from  hearsay  only.  While  no  one  can  deny  that  these  two  features  are  both  very 
prominent  in  the  topography  of  the  country,  they  by  no  means  constitute  the  whole. 
Indeed,  this  little  out-of-the-way  colony  is  fortunate  in  possessing  a  large  variety  of 
scenery  and  varying  types  of  country.  Before  going  further,  let  us  clearly  understand 
its  position.  The  mainland  lies  approximately  between  88'  10"  and  89'  10" 
West  Longitude  and  between  16'  and  18'  30"  North  Latitude.  With  the  Caribbean 
Sea  washing  it  on  the  east,  it  has  for  its  western  boundary  Guatemala  and  Mexico. 
To  the  south  is  Guatemala,  and  to  the  north  Mexico.  It  is  thus  well  within  the 
Tropical  Zone. 

While  it  is  not  true  that  all  the  coast  is  swamp,  it  must  be  admitted  that  consider- 
able stretches  of  it  are.  But  long  stretches  are  fairly  good  land.  These  are  high  sand 
ridges,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  planted  out  with  coconut  trees.  It  could  be  said  with  as 
much  accuracy  that  the  country  has  a  fringe  of  coconut  trees,  for  when  travelling 
along  the  coast  they  are  to  be  seen  everywhere.  The  coastal  belt  of  the  colony  is, 
however,  low-lying.  As  one  goes  back  from  the  coast  the  country  becomes  higher 
until  the  boundary  is  crossed  into  Guatemala,  where  there  are  considerable  mountains. 
In  British  Honduras  itself  the  highest-known  altitude  is  attained  in  the  Cockscomb 
Mountains,  Victoria  Peak  attaining  a  height  of  3,700  feet.  The  northern  half  of  the 
colony  is  not  so  broken  as  the  southern,  and  there  are  very  few  hills.  An  immense 
belt  of  country  lying  between  the  New  River  and  the  Eio  Hondo  to  the  extreme  north 
of  the  colony  is  practically  without  elevations  at  all.  There  can  be  few  countries  that 
are  better  watered  than  British  Honduras.  Rivers  and  creeks  abound.  It  must  be 
said,  however,  that  few  of  them  are  of  much  use  for  navigation,  at  any  rate  for  anything 
else  than  small  dories.  Their  course  being  such  a  short  one  from  the  hills  to  the  coast 
they  are  naturally  much  broken  up  by  "  runs  "  and  "  falls,"  and  another  feature  that 
interferes  with  their  free  navigation  is  the  fact  that  they  all  have  a  bar  at  the  mouth 
which  prevents  any  but  very  shallow  draught  vessels  from  entering.  The  river  most 
used  for  navigation,  constituting  indeed  the  "  high  road  "  of  the  colony,  is  the  Old 
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River,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  Belize,  the  capital.  This  crosses  the  colony  from  t 
Guatemala  border  to  the  sea,  and  on  it  is  carried  much  of  the  trade  and  commerce  o 
the  Peten  district  of  Guatemala.  It  forms  the  divide  between  the  level  area  and  the 
mountainous  area.  All  the  elevations  worth  considering  lie  to  the  south  of  it.  The 
rivers  to  the  north  that  cross  the  level  area  are  generally  much  better  suited  for  navi- 
gation than  are  those  to  the  south,  which  have  all  to  cut  their  way  through  ranges  of 
hills.  The  extreme  northern  boundary  of  the  colony  is  formed  by  the  Rio  Hondo  and 
its  branch  the  Rio  Azul,  or  Blue  River.  Entering  the  sea  a  few  miles  south  and  running 
parallel  to  the  Rio  Hondo  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course  is  the  New  River.  Between 
this  and  the  Old  River  the  only  stream  of  any  importance  entering  the  sea  is  Northern 
River.  South  of  the  Old  River  the  following  streams  enter  the  sea — Sibun,  Manatee 
River,  Mullin's  River,  Stann  Creek,  Sittee  River,  Southern  Stann  Creek,  Monkey 
River,  Deep  River,  Golden  Stream,  Moho  River,  Temash  River,  and  the  Sarstoon,  the 
latter  river  forming  the  southern  boundary  of  the  colony. 

Among  other  noticeable  features  are  the  lagoons.  Along  the  coast  are  quite  a 
number  of  these,  some  of  considerable  area.  British  Honduras  is,  however,  perhaps 
best  known,  at  least  to  mariners,  for  the  numerous  reefs  and  cayes  which  guard  its 
low-lying  coast  from  rapid  erosion.  These  cayes  number  at  least  two  hundred.  Some 
are  merely  patches  of  mangrove  swamp  with  no  solid  land  at  all.  Others  are  hard 
sand  ridges,  lying  high  and  dry  and  inhabited  by  a  few  fishermen.  All  the  habitable 
ones  of  any  size  at  all  are  planted  with  coconut  trees,  and  these  palm-crowned  cayes, 
nestling  in  the  blue  waters  of  a  tropic  sea,  make  a  very  pleasing  picture.  The  smaller 
cayes,  lying  out  of  boat  routes  and  perhaps  not  visited  more  than  once  or  twice  during 
the  year  by  some  wandering  fishermen,  are  the  nesting:places  of  many  sea  birds.  The 
largest  and  best  known  of  the  cayes  is  Turneffe.  This  is  a  large  mass  of  lagoons,  creeks 
and  solid  land  covering  roughly  an  area  of  120  square  miles.  While  all  the  cayes  have 
their  associations,  in  rumour  and  legend  at  any  rate,  with  the  old  days  of  the  Pirates 
of  the  Main,  Turneffe  is  especially  accredited  with  being  the  former  haunt  of  the  buc- 
caneers, and,  it  is  supposed,  hides  much  ill-gotten  treasure.  It  is  also  the  home  of 
large  snakes  of  the  constrictor  species. 

The  vegetation  is  usually  classified  as  follows  : 

(a)  The  lands  along  the  rivers  or  creeks  which  are  very  fertile  are  known  as  "  Co- 
hune  Ridges,"  owing  to  the  prevalence  in  such  areas  of  the  Cohune  palm,  always  a 
sign  of  fertile  lands  in  this  colony.  It  is  generally  in  such  areas  also  that  the  Mahogany 
occurs,  and  where  this  is  the  marked  feature  it  is  referred  to  as  a  "  Mahogany  Ridge." 

(6)  Areas  lying  beyond  the  "  Cohune  Ridges,"  which  are  less  fertile  and  more  open 
and  are  known  as  "  Broken  Ridges." 

(c)  Areas  which  produce  only  a  growth  of  pine  trees  and  a  coarse  type  of  grass. 
These  are  called  "  Pine  Ridges."  There  is  a  tremendous  area  of  this  "  Pine  Ridge  " 
carrying  an  enormous  number  of  pine  trees. 

Of  the  forest  trees  the  best  known  are  the  mahogany,  rosewood,  and  Spanish  cedar, 
cut  for  export ;  the  sapodilla,  from  which  chicle,  the  crude  basis  of  chewing  gum, 
is  bled  ;  the  red  and  black  mangrove,  cotton  tree,  yemery  (used  for  making  native 
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dug-out  canoes  or  dories),  logwood,  and  lignum-vitse.  There  is  a  native  rubber  tree, 
the  castilloa  variety ;  and  the  cacao  tree  is  also  a  native.  Sarsaparilla  is  a  common 
growth,  as  is  also  the  vanilla  vine,  and  the  castor-oil  plant.  The  Cohune  palm  adds 
great  beauty  to  the  forests  with  its  great  fronded  leaves  anything  up  to  thirty  feet  in 
length  and  generally  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  parasitical  plants  around  the  base  of 
the  leaves.  There  may  be  hanging  from  it  as  many  as  four  bunches  of  the  Cohune  nuts, 
looking  for  all  the  world  like  huge  bunches  of  grapes.  The  nuts  are  probably  one  of 
the  richest  in  percentage  of  oil  content  of  any  of  the  oil  nuts,  but  the  difficulty  of 
cracking  them  to  prepare  the  copra  (or  meat  of  the  nut)  has  so  far  hampered  the 
commercial  exploitation  of  them.  Numerous  smaller  palms  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
"  Bush."  Orchids  are  abundant  in  many  parts  of  the  colony,  and  at  certain  times  of 
the  year  many  of  the  forest  trees  are  a  mass  of  beautiful  blossoms. 

Oranges,  limes,  guavas,  grape-fruit,  pineapples,  and  mangoes  are  among  the 
fruits  grown.  The  sapodilla  tree  produces  a  very  nice  eating  fruit  locally  known  as 
the  sapodilla  apple.  Coconuts  I  have  already  mentioned  are  cultivated  all  along  the 
coast,  on  the  cayes,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  up  some  of  the  rivers.  Bananas  and 
plantains  are  also  cultivated,  and  bananas  form  one  of  the  principal  items  of  export. 
Sweet  potatoes,  cassava,  and  yams  are  grown  for  local  consumption. 

The  true  natives  of  the  colony  are  several  branches  of  the  Maya  Indians,  whose 
civilisation  has  long  since  passed  away.  The  Spaniards  and  British  contested  for 
supremacy  in  this  area  for  a  long  time.  African  negroes  were  brought  to  this  country, 
as  well  as  to  other  West  Indian  possessions,  in  large  numbers,  as  slaves,  by  their 
European  masters.  The  descendants  of  these  same  slaves  now  form  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  population,  and  although  in  general  conversation  they  are  referred  to  as 
"  the  natives  "  they  are  not  aboriginal.  The  whole  population  is  only  about  42,000.* 
As  the  area  is  only  about  7,560  square  miles  and  about  11,000  of  the  population  are  in 
Belize,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  colony  is  sparsely  populated.  In  addition  to 
Indians  and  negroes  there  are  a  large  number  of  Caribs,  descendants  of  the  wandering 
parties  who  in  years  long  past  eventually  reached  this  coast  from  their  homes  in  the 
West  Indian  Islands  and  formed  small  settlements  here.  A  few  Spaniards  are  scattered 
through  the  colony,  descendants  of  the  old  Spanish  conquerors.  The  British  popu- 
ation  is  quite  a  small  one.  There  are  a  few  families  who  have  been  domiciled  in  British 
Honduras  for  several  generations,  but  for  the  most  part  the  British  are  "  birds  of 
passage . ' '  Races  have  naturally  become  very  mixed.  The  most  dominant  intermixture 
is  that  between  the  old  established  Spanish  population  and  the  Indians,  resulting  in  the 
brown  Spanish-speaking  people,  known  throughout  Central  America  as  the  Mestizos. 
In  the  colony  of  British  Honduras  the  Mestizos  form  roughly  twenty  per  cent, 
of  the  population. 

The  fauna  of  the  colony  is  extensive.  The  largest  of  the  native  wild  beasts 
is  the  tapir,  locally  called  the  mountain  cow.  The  cat  family  is  represented  by 
the  jaguar,  the  puma,  and  the  ocelot.  The  jaguar  is  known  locally  as  the  leopard 
tiger  or  spotted  tiger ;  the  puma  as  the  red  tiger  and  the  ocelot  as  the  tiger 

*  The  preliminary  rough  count  of  the  census  recently  taken  gives  the  population  as  45,291. 
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cat.    There  appear  to  be  several  varieties  of  wild  pig,   but  they  are  generally 
classed  as  either  peccary  or  warree,  the  latter  being  the  largest  variety.    Deer  and 
variety  of  antelope  are  common.    Ground  game  includes  the  armadillo,  the  pa 
(known  locally  as  the  gib-nut  or  gibonet),  and  a  variety  of  the  agouti  that  the  native 
call  a  rabbit.    Foxes  are  very  common — they  are  not  large  and  their  colour  is  moi 
grey  than  red.    Raccoons  are  also  common.    The  kinkajou  is  a  native  of  these  forest 
and  is  called  the  night-walker.    The  coati-mondi  is  quite  common,  being  knoi 
as  the  quash.    The  ant  bear,  a  large  species  of  ant-eater,  is  frequently  met  witl 
as  is  that  large  and  handsome  member  of  the  weasel  family,  the  tayra,  whose  Ic 
name  is  the  bush-dog.    This  is  a  very  beautiful  animal,  having  a  jet-black  coat  wit 
white  markings  around  the  head  and  shoulders.    The  common  opossum,  that  deadlj 
enemy  of  poultry,  is  unfortunately  much  in  evidence.    A  smaller  variety  of  opossi 
is  also  found — a  delightful  little  animal  with  a  delicate  brown-coloured  fur.    A  prettily, 
coloured  squirrel  is  also  very  common.    Baboons  are  found  in  certain  areas  onli 
In  the  rivers  is  a  large  variety  of  otter,  chocolate-brown  in  colour  and  larger  th« 
the  English  otter.    The  local  name  for  it  is  water  dog.    The  rivers,  lagoons, 
swamps  are  the  home  of  both  alligators  and  crocodiles.  * 

Bird  life  is  well  represented.     On  the  coast  the  pelican  and  the  frigate  bird  (the 
man-o'-war   bird)    are   familiar   figures.    The    buzzard,    or    John   crow,    is    every- 
where— in  the  heart  of  the  towns  and  settlements  and  in  the  remotest  parts  of  tl 
jungle.    Game  birds  include  the  curassow,  the  cocquericot — a  bird  in  size  and  physic 
characteristics  like  the  common  pheasant  of  England,  but  in  colour  anything  from 
greyish  black  to  a  pale  brown — the  quam,  the  quail,  partridge,  and  the  magnificei 
wild  turkey.    A  bird  called  the  clucking  hen  abounds  in  the  bush.    The  egret  is 
found  here,  and,  as  elsewhere,  is  unmercifully  butchered  for  the  sake  of  its  plumage 
A  large  variety  of  the  crane  species  is  locally  known  as  the  toby  full-pot.    Thei 
is  a  diminutive  variety,  of  the  heron  family  apparently,  known  as  the  poor  Jc 
Hawks  of  all  sizes  and  colours  are  a  continual  source  of  worry  to  the  man  trying 
raise  a  few  fowls.    They  range  from  big  fellows  the  size  of  a  vulture  to  small  thii 
about  the  size  of  a  thrush,  the  latter  seemingly  confining  their  attention  to  trees  and  th« 
bush,  as  they  are  never  seen  poising  or  "  hawking  "  after  their  prey  in  the  opei 
Along  the  coast  the  handsome  fish  hawk  is  seen.    A  large  variety  of  humming  birc 
are  among  the  beauties  of  the  forest.    Their  gorgeously-coloured  little  bodies,  catchii 
and  flashing  back  the  rays  of  the  sun  as  they  flit  from  blossom  to  blossom  or  poise  ii 
their  quest  of  the  succulent  nectars,  make  a  picture  long  to  be  remembered, 
parrots,  there  are  two  varieties,  a  red-headed  and  a  yellow-headed,  the  latter  beii 
the  best  talker.     The  parakeet  is  common,  and  the  macaw,  a  white-faced  variety, 
is  frequently  found  away  from  settlements  or  plantations.    Then  there  are  the  banai 
bird,  the  cardinal  bird,  and  the  blackbird.    The  toucan  with  its  great  ungainly  bil 
and  finely-coloured  plumage  is  a  familiar  sight.    What  would  appear  to  be  a  memt 
of  the  magpie  or  jay  family  is  known  as  the  pyam-pyam  (from  its  cry)  and  whil 
not  as  large  as  the  magpie  it  is  as  discordant.    It  moves  in  flocks  and  is  the  bane  of 
hunters,  as  no  sooner  does  it  see  anyone  moving  or  approaching  than  it  warns  the  whole 
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forest  far  and  near  with  its  blatant  cries.  It  is  mischievous  and  a  great  thief. 
In  colour  a  greyish  brown  predominates,  but  it  is  white  on  the  breast  and  among  the 
tail  feathers.  Several  varieties  of  the  kingfisher  (some  of  them  very  large  birds)  may 
be  seen  along  the  rivers.  The  woodpecker  is  another  interesting  bird,  its  big  scarlet 
head  and  crest  giving  it  a  distinctive  appearance.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  bird 
met  with  is  the  so-called  yellow-tail.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  missel  thrush  and 
has  a  pick-shaped  bill.  In  colour  it  is  a  dull  brown  with  a  yellow  tail.  It  belongs  to 
the  family  of  hang  nests,  and  its  "  colonies  "  of  nests  are  found  throughout  the 
country.  The  nests  are  cleverly  constructed  of  woven  grasses  and  are  suspended 
from  the  very  end  of  the  most  slender  branches  of  some  high  tree,  a  position  guaran- 
teeing immunity  from  practically  all  risks  of  molestation.  In  size  the  nests  are  about 
three  feet  long.  Near  the  point  of  suspension  is  a  small  orifice  through  which  the  bird 
enters  the  nest.  The  same  nests  appear  to  be  used  season  after  season.  Around  the 
cayes  we  get  the  booby  and  a  variety  of  the  tern.  Among  lizards  of  many  varieties 
that  king  of  the  lizards,  the  iguana,  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  eagerly  hunted  by 
the  natives,  who  esteem  it  highly  as  food. 

Insects  are  innumerable  in  variety  and  a  source  of  much  annoyance.  A  clever 
entomologist  could  find  scope  for  a  lifetime's  research  in  the  forests.  The  beetle 
family  appears  to  be  the  best  represented,  ranging  from  minute  varieties  scarcely 
discernible  to  the  eye  to  that  giant  of  the  family,  the  oryctes  rhinoceros,  the  beetle 
whose  larva  stage  is  generally  passed  in  a  coconut  palm,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
tree.  It  is  known  locally  as  the  coconut  bug.  The  tarantula  spider,  the  scorpion,  and 
centipede  can  be  looked  for  in  any  odd  corner.  Ants  of  various  kinds  and  sizes  are 
numerous.  The  most  beautiful  variety  is  a  solitary  ant  marked  very  much  like  a  bee. 
The  parasol  ants  (the  wee-wee)  in  long  columns  of  industrious  workers,  each  with 
a  "  parasol,"  consisting  of  a  leaf  fragment,  over  its  head,  are  very  interesting  to  watch. 
The  driver  ant  (known  as  the  marching  army  ant)  often  takes  possession  of  a 
planter's  house  for  several  days,  and  then,  having  cleared  the  house  of  other  insect 
pests,  marches  on.  Of  the  other  ants  found  the  best  known  is  the  red,  known  locally 
as  the  fire  ant,  on  account  of  the  virulence  of  its  bite.  Snakes  are  numerous.  In 
the  hills  and  dry  ridges  the  rattler  can  always  be  found.  The  coral  snake,  known 
locally  as  the  bead  snake,  is  frequently  met  with.  Perhaps  the  most  deadly  of  the 
local  snakes  is  the  yellow-jawed  tommy-goff.  There  is  another  known  as  the 
jumping  goff,  from  its  very  objectionable  habit  of  leaping  considerable  distances 
at  its  object  of  attack.  A  small  boa  is  known  as  the  wowlah.  This  snake  is  a  great 
enemy  of  poultry.  Among  other  snakes  found  are — to  give  their  local  names — 
the  "  clap  and  sawer  "  and  the  "  thunder  and  lightning." 

The  rivers  do  not  contain  a  great  variety  of  fish ;  the  mountain  mullet  and  the 
tuba  are  the  principal.  In  the  sea  we  find  among  the  larger  fish  the  tarpon,  the  saw 
fish  and  sword  fish,  the  jew  fish,  the  snook,  the  porpoise,  and  the  shark.  The 
small  gulf  whale  is  also  occasionally  seen  in  these  waters.  The  barracouta,  kingfish, 
and  the  Spanish  mackerel  are  abundant,  and  among  the  smaller  fish  are  the  snapper, 
the  mullet,  cat-fish,  rock-fish,  stone  bass,  boney  fish,  a  fish  known  as  the  old  wife, 
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and  a  red-spotted  fish  known  as  the  jimmy  hine.    The  toad  fish,  a  weird  repulsh 
creature,  appears  to  be  out  of  place  in  contemporary  fauna ;   it  looks  as  if  it  hat 
come  down  through  tho  ages  without  evolution,  existing  to-day  in  the  same  form 
probably  did  its  early  ancestors  in  the  primeval  slime  at  the  dawn  of  life  ;  it  is  not 
large  fish  :   an  average  specimen  would  probably  measure  nine  or  ten  inches  overall ; 
the  fins  seem  to  be  adapted  more  as  pedal  extremities  for  creeping  and  crawling,  anc 
not  for  swimming  ;  a  long  protuberance  juts  out  over  the  mouth  proper,  and  the  bod] 
is  covered  with  wart-like  spots.    The  remora  or  sucking  fish  is  also  found  in  the 
waters,  as  are  the  stingaree  and  the  whip-ray.    Another  strange  creature  is  the  mam 
tee,   which  assumes  very  considerable   proportions.     The  hawk's  bill  turtle,  the 
logger-head,  and  the  green  or  edible  turtle  are  all  common,  the  tortoise-shell  oi 
commerce  being  obtained  from  the  first  named.    In  the  rivers  exist  two  small  varietu 
of  turtle,  known  as  the  hicatee  and  the  buckatora. 

The  industries  of  the  colony  are  either  purely  agricultural  or  dependent  upon  tl 
exploitation  of  the  forest  timbers  or  their  products.    British  Honduras  is  perhaj 
best  known  to  the  average  man  by  its  association  with  mahogany.    The  quality 
the  mahogany  is  thought  highly  of  by  experts,  no  doubt  because  of  its  uniformity  botl 
in  grade  and  figuring.    Cedar  and  Santa  Maria  (a  timber  very  closely  allied  to  tl 
mahogany)  are  also  cut.    The  mahogany  industry  employs  quite  a  big  proportion  of 
the  local  labour,  though  the  lot  of  the  mahogany  cutter  is  by  no  means  to  be  envit 
Hunters  locate  the  wood,  which  is  seldom  found  in  compact  groups,  but  generally 
scattered  over  a  wide  area.    A  camp  is  formed  of  rude  palm-thatched  huts  as  head- 
quarters.   It  must  be  realised  that  all  the  supplies,  provisions,  etc.,  for  the  laboi 
have  to  be  taken  considerable  distances  up  the  rivers  and  creeks  to  the  "  banks," 
they  term  the  sites  of  their  camps.    The  transport  is  by  means  of  dug-out  cane 
The  rivers  may  for  month  after  month  be  so  shallow  and  dry  that  a  few  inches  of  wat 
only  will  be  found  for  long  stretches.    At  such  places  the  canoes  have  to  be  pushc 
and  hauled,  and  at  the  numerous  falls  and  rapids  all  the  cargo  has  to  be  taken  out 
carried  by  hand  to  the  head  of  the  obstacle  and  the  canoe  pulled  over  empty, 
trees  having  been  located,  pathways  have  to  be  cut  to  each  tree.    The  trees  are  thei 
felled  and  cut  into  logs,  being  first  cleared  of  all  branches.    The  logs  are  drawn  bj 
steers  to  the  waterside  to  await  the  floods.    Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  some 
the  mahogany  cutters  have  been  experimenting  with  the  use  of  caterpillar  tractoi 
for  hauling,  and  some  of  them  have  had  to  construct  tram  roads.    The  rain  come 
generally  about  the  middle  and  end  of  the  year,  when  the  rivers  become  swollen 
flooded  and  the  logs  are  thrown  in  and  floated  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  whe 
they  are  rafted  and  tied  up  to  await  measurement  and  shipment.    The  exportatioi 
of  logwood  was  in  former  years  a  source  of  considerable  revenue,  but  with  the  adver 
of  other  and  cheaper  sources  of  dyes  the  demand  ceased.    War  necessity  revived 
industry  for  a  while.    Another  dyewood,  fustic,  is  exported  in  small  quantities. 

Perhaps  a  harder  life  than  the  mahogany  cutters  is  that  of  the  chiclero,  which  u 
little  less  lonely  and  dangerous  than  the  solitary  rubber  gatherer's  in  the  depths  of  the 
Congo  forest.  He  bleeds  the  chicle  from  the  sapodilla  trees,  and  thus  enables  thousanc 
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who  probably  never  think  of  the  risks  run  to  obtain  it,  to  indulge  in  the  doubtful 
luxury  of  chewing  gum.  He  may  be  away  for  weeks  and  sometimes  months  in  the 
heart  of  the  forest.  For  the  most  part  he  will  have  to  rely  upon  his  skill  with  the  gun 
for  food.  The  trees  are  bled  in  the  same  manner  as  rubber  trees.  The  gum  gets  a 
crude  treatment  and  is  then  made  up  into  blocks  for  shipment.  In  this  crude  stage  it 
resembles  nothing  so  much  as  putty.  A  large  proportion  of  the  chicle  exported  from 
the  colony  is  the  produce  of  the  Peten  district  of  Guatemala.  It  is  curious  that  a  far 
superior  grade  of  chicle  is  obtained  in  the  north  of  the  colony ;  that  bled  in  the 
south  is  of  inferior  quality. 

The  cultivation  of  the  banana  affords  employment  to  a  large  number  of  labourers, 
principally  in  the  southern  half  of  the  colony.  There  is  room  for  extension,  and  the 
colony  could  easily  be  in  a  position  to  load  several  steamers  a  week.  The  cultivation 
of  the  coconut  is  not  carried  on  in  a  very  scientific  manner,  and  does  not  give  much 
employment.  Sugar  is  grown  to  some  extent,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  satisfy 
even  the  local  demand.  Much  of  it  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  rum  ;  but  this  is 
again  for  local  consumption.  Tortoise-shell,  sponges,  and  hides  are  exported,  but  all 
in  small  quantities. 

Belize,  at  one  of  two  mouths  of  the  Old  River,  was  the  original  mahogany  station 
of  British  Honduras,  and  is  popularly  reputed  to  rest  on  a  foundation  of  rum  bottles 
and  mahogany  chips.  It  is  in  any  case  a  most  undesirable  site  for  a  capital.  A  large 
amount  of  business  is  done  in,  and  through,  Belize,  and  there  are  a  number  of  up-to-date 
stores  where  all  classes  of  merchandise  can  be  purchased.  The  principal  other  settle- 
ments are  El  Cayo  and  Benque  Viejo,  settlements  near  the  head  of  the  Old  River  on 
the  western  frontier;  in  the  north  are  Corozal  and  Orange  Walk;  Stann  Creek 
(the  banana  port)  and  Punta  Gorda  to  the  south  are  other  important  settlements; 
Mullin's  River,  Manatee,  and  Monkey  River  are  coast  villages ;  there  are  scattered 
about  several  villages,  principally  near  the  northern  frontier.  The  interior  of  the 
southern  half  of  the  colony  is  a  big  blank,  except  for  a  few  settlements  near  Punta 
Gorda.  The  colony  is,  for  the  tropics,  quite  healthy,  the  only  serious  malady  being 
malaria,  which  with  care  can  be  guarded  against,  and  is  in  any  case  not  more  serious 
than  is,  say,  the  risk  of  pneumonia  in  a  cold  country.  The  average  man  associates  the 
colony  with  yellow  fever,  but  there  has  not  been  a  case  of  this  for  many  a  long  year. 

There  is  room  for  tremendous  developments.  Much  of  the  colony  is  as  yet  not  even 
explored,  and  there  has  been  no  geological  or  mineralogical  survey  at  all.  A  few 
prospectors  have  reported  the  existence  of  coal  and  gold,  but  have  never  substantiated 
their  claims.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  organised  investigation  may  disclose.  With 
neighbouring  countries  so  rich  in  mineral  wealth  it  seems  as  if  this  colony  must  possess 
some.  It  will,  if  found,  be  probably  to  the  south  of  the  Old  River.  Vague  rumours 
of  the  existence  of  oil  have  often  been  circulated,  and  it  would  really  seem  that  there 
may  be  some  truth  in  them.  Should  they  materialise  it  will  do  much  to  lift  this 
little  colony  out  of  its  present  state  of  lethargy.  Lack  of  any  good  means  of  transporta- 
tion and  communication  must  always  prevent  any  agricultural  progress.  Good  roads 
or  light  railways  would  mean  an  immediate  development  of  latent  possibilities  in  this 
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direction.    Jungle  trails  and  creeks  full  of  falls  and  rapids  and  with  dangerous  bars 
negotiate  at  the  mouth  are  hardly  suitable  for  the  transport  of  bulky  products  of  tl 
soil,  and  at  present  these  are  about  the  only  "  lines  of  communication."    Along  tl 
coast,  canoes,  various  types  of  sailing  craft,  and  a  few  power  boats  provide  trai 
portation.    There  are  only  two  points  where  steamers  can  pick  up  their  cargc 
from  a  pier — these  are  both  banana  centres,  one  being  Stann  Creek  and  the  other 
small  plantation  known  as  Riversdale. 

The  colony  has  a  big  future,  if  increased  facilities  for  commerce  with  the  outsi< 
world  were  provided  and  methods  of  internal  transportation  were  improved, 
present  there  is  little  inducement  for  the  man  with  capital  to  step  in  and  attempt 
get  things  going. 

A.  D.  CAEB 


THE  VISIT  OF  H.M.S.  "  MALAYA  "  TO  THE  EAST.* 

By  SIB  ERNEST  BIRCH,  K.C.M.G. 

A  MEMORABLE  meeting  of  the  Federal  Council  in  the  Malay  States  on  November  IS 
1912,  voted  a  sum  of  $20,000,000  to  the  British  Admiralty  for  the  building  of  a 
class  armoured  ship,  the  vessel  to  be  constructed  so  soon  as  His  Majesty's  Advisei 
considered  it  desirable.    The  resolution  was  moved  by  His  Highness  the  Sultan  Ic 
of  Perak,  who  urged  the  offer  of  such  a  ship  as  a  sign  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Malay  Stat 
The  Sultan  of  Selangor  seconded  the  resolution  and  expressed  his  hope  that  the  shij 
would  be  one  that  would  be  most  useful  to  the  United  Kingdom.   The  Ruler  of  the  Ne 
Sembilan  said  he  was  glad  that  his  State  was  in  a  position  to  take  a  share  in  the  pay- 
ment for  the  ship.    The  representative  of  the  Sultan  of  Pahang  said  that  the  proj 
had  the  support  of  His  Highness.    Mr.  Eu  Tong  Seng,  the  unofficial  Chinese  member, 
supported  the  motion,  concluding  with  these  words  :  "  So  far  the  Federated  Malaj 
States  Government  has  not  contributed  anything  to  the  Home  Exchequer.    In  time 
of  war  we  will  be  certain  of  protection.    We  ought  to  do  something  to  show  01 
gratitude  and  loyalty,  especially  now  when  we  are  on  the  high  tide  of  prosperity." 
The  British  unofficial  members  of  the  Council  were  unanimous  in  their  support. 

The  Malaya  was  constructed  by  Messrs.  Armstrong,  Whitworth  at  Newcastle 
upon-Tyne.  She  was  commenced  on  October  25, 1913,  launched  by  Lady  Harcourt  01 
March  18,  1915,  and  commissioned  in  the  Tyne,  where  I  first  saw  her,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  the  Hon.  Algernon  Boyle,  now  Rear- Admiral  and  Fourth  Sea  Lord, 
on  January  28,  1916.  On  February  17,  having  carried  out  her  full  speed  trial,  she 
joined  the  Grand  Fleet  at  Scapa  Flow.  Her  length  is  639  feet ;  her  beam  90J  feet ; 
her  speed  25  knots ;  her  full  displacement  32,000  tons ;  she  carries  eight  15-inch 
grins,  twelve  6-inch  guns,  some  minor  guns,  and  four  submerged  torpedoes ;  she  is 
oil-fuelled.  Her  complement  on  her  trip  to  the  Malay  States  was  1,172  souls.  By 
the  middle  of  April  1916  she  joined  the  5th  Battle  Squadron  consisting  then  of  the 

*  A  lecture  (with  lantern  illustrations)  delivered  by  Sir  Ernest  Birch,  K.C.M.Q.,  at  the  Hotel 
Victoria,  on  June  21,  Sir  Hugh  Clifford,  Q.C.M.G.,  in  the  chair. 
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five  most  powerful  ships  in  the  world — the  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Barham,  the  Valiant, 
the  Warspite,  and  the  Malaya.  On  May  31  she  took  part  in  the  Battle  of  Jutland : 
she  was  hit  five  times  in  the  battle,  two  of  the  shells  which  hit  her  causing  very  serious 
damage ;  she  sustained  102  casualties. 

I  had  the  honour  of  visiting  her  in  the  Tyne,  and  later  at  Scapa  Flow  in  September 
1916.  Some  friends  of  mine  had  joined  with  me  in  presenting  the  ship  with  a  Ship's 
Bell,  on  which  the  following  words,  suggested  to  me  by  Sir  Frank  Swettenham,  were 
inscribed : 

"  Bunyi  genta  kapal  ini 
Besarkan  hati  orang  brani." 

"  The  sound  of  this  Ship's  Bell 
Uplifts  the  hearts  of  brave  men." 

When  the  presentation  was  made,  Sir  John  (now  Viscount)  Jellicoe,  Commander- 
in-Chief,  said  that  whenever  the  ship  was  sent  out,  as  she  ought  to  be,  to  be  seen  by 
those  who  gave  her,  it  would  be  fitting  that  I  should  take  passage  in  her.  Last  August, 
when  I  was  in  Scotland,  I  received  a  letter  from  Captain  H.  T.  Buller,  who  was  then  in 
command  of  her,  inviting  me  to  be  his  guest  on  her  visit  to  the  Malay  States.  Soon 
afterwards  it  was  notified  that  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Connaught  and  his 
Staff  would  proceed  in  her  to  India,  but  Captain  Buller  wrote  to  Sir  Malcolm  Murray 
saying  that  he  had  invited  me,  and  asking  if  the  Duke  would  agree  to  my  going  out  in 
the  ship,  and  H.R.H.  very  graciously  said  that  he  would  be  pleased  that  I  should  do 
so.  So,  on  December  8, 1  went  down  to  Portsmouth  and  went  on  board  at  Spithead. 
Commander  Ritchie  showed  me  a  most  spacious  cabin,  and  from  that  day  until  I  left 
the  ship  I  was  the  recipient  of  the  greatest  kindness  and  goodwill  from  every  one 
of  her  officers.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  anyone  to  make  a  more  pleasant 
or  more  comfortable  journey  than  that  which  fell  to  my  lot  for  over  three  months. 
I  remember  when  we  were  all  in  fear  that  Sir  Frank  Swettenham  was  leaving 
British  Malaya  for  good,  I  was  one  of  the  last  to  bid  good-bye  to  him  on  the  mail 
steamer,  and  I  put  the  question  to  him  direct :  "  Are  you  coming  back  ?  "  He  said, 
"  When  you  are  in  England,  it  is  a  long  way  to  come  back."  And  so  I  have  felt  for  the 
last  ten  years,  though  there  were  many  things  I  wanted  to  see  in  the  countries  where  I 
have  worked  so  long.  But  for  this  unique  opportunity,  I  do  not  suppose  that  I  should 
ever  have  visited  those  places  again. 

The  Malaya  is  so  heavy  that  only  big  seas  have  sufficient  effect  upon  her  to  move 
her.  They  make  her  uncomfortable  in  one  respect,  because  it  is  impossible,  in  really 
bad  weather,  to  remain  on  the  quarter-deck,  which  is  very  wet.  Then  you  have  to  walk 
along  about  eighty  yards  of  passage-way  on  the  lower-deck  and  negotiate  four  iron 
staircases  to  get  from  the  living  rooms  amidships  to  the  cabins  aft.  We  experienced 
a  few  days  of  beautiful  weather  till  the  night  before  we  reached  Gibraltar.  The 
Bay  of  Biscay  was  extremely  well  behaved. 

Captain  Buller  took  me  on  shore  at  Gibraltar,  and  we  called  on  Admiral  Sir  Reginald 
Tyrrwhitt  and  on  the  Governor,  Sir  Horace  Smith-Dorrien,  an  old  schoolfellow  of 
mine.  I  mention  these  names  as  men  who  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  war. 
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We  went  with  a  party  of  officers^to  dine  at  the  excellent  hotel  Reina  Christina  at 
Algeciras  and,  after  dinner,  had  an  amusing  gamble  at  the  Casino,  but  when  we  left 
it  we  were  met  by  wind  and  rain  such  as  I  rarely  have  encountered  in  my  life,  and  I 
once  lived  in  a  place  in  the  Malay  States  where  200  inches  of  rain  fell  in  the  year. 
Well,  we  embarked  on  one  of  the  ship's  picket-boats.  There  were  about  sixteen  of  us, 
and  we  had  the  roughest  passage  in  a  heavy  sea  with  the  wind  blowing  off  the  land  for 
four  miles.  I  was  thankful  when  we  came  alongside  to  be  allowed  to  be  the  first  person 
to  scramble  out  of  the  picket-boat  on  to  the  glacis  of  the  ship  and  climb  up  an  iron 
upright  ladder  to  the  deck. 

After  leaving  Gibraltar  the  Surgeon-Commander,  or  P.M.O.  as  he  is  called,  took 
me  over  the  sick  bay — that  is  to  say  the  ship's  hospital.  It  is  forward  right  across  the 
ship  from  port  to  starboard,  and  so  has  the  benefit  of  air  on  both  sides.  They  have  an 
operating  theatre,  an  X-ray  apparatus,  a  consulting  room,  a  dispensary,  and  an  iso- 
lation ward  ;  and  everything  is  of  course  kept  in  most  perfect  order.  T  regret  to  say 
that  during  this  voyage  there  were  two  deaths  in  this  sick  bay.  One  man  was  buried 
at  sea,  the  other  at  the  wish  of  his  comrades  was  taken  ashore  for  interment  at  Ville- 
f  ranche.  There  was  a  third  casualty — a  popular  young  sailor,  diving  in  the  swimming 
bath  at  Taiping  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  struck  his  head  against  a  rock  and  was  in- 
stantaneously killed.  He  was  buried  in  the  little  cemetery  at  Taiping,  and  I  was 
pleased  to  be  able  to  be  present  at  his  funeral,  conducted  with  full  military  honours. 
He  lies  buried  in  a  beautiful  spot. 

The  church  of  the  Malaya  is  a  sight  in  itself.  There  is  exhibited  the  Roll  of 
Honour  of  the  men  killed  in  the  Jutland  battle,  and  the  appointments  in  the  little 
church  are  mostly  the  gift  of  persons  who  have  served  in  the  ship  or  have  relatives  in  her. 
The  Sunday  services  were  held  in  cold  weather  in  the  half -deck  and  in  warm  weather 
on  the  quarter-deck.  The  Chaplain,  familiarly  called  Padre,  was  the  only  officer  and 
there  were  only  seventy  men  on  this  cruise  who  were  in  the  ship  at  the  Jutland  battle. 
He  is  a  young  man  and  was" very  popular.  He  presided  over  the  men's  dance  club, 
and  gave  them  lectures  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  on  the  countries  through  whicl 
we  passed.  His  short  sermons  always  kept  the  attention  of  his  congregations,  and 
there  was  always  something  amusing.  I  remember  in  his  sermon  on  Christmas  Day, 
after  describing  the  solemnity  of  the  day,  he  said  "  I  know,  my  men,  what  you  think  of 
on  Christmas  Day — fat  turkeys,  strings  of  sausages,  plum  puddings  and  mince  pies,  am 
barrels  of — ginger-beer !  "  On  the  way  home  he  preached  a  rousing  sermon  01 
patriotism,  taking  for  his  text :  "  If  I  forget  thee,  0  Jerusalem,  may  my  right  hanc 
forget  its  cunning." 

On  our  way  to  Marseilles  Captain  Buller  held  a  parade  of  the  ship's  company  anc 
a  rehearsal  for  a  march  past.  They  came  up  in  sections,  according  to  their  different 
departments,  headed  by  the  officers  in  command  of  those  departments — e.g.  Gunnery, 
Torpedo,  Seamen,  Boys,  Artificers,  Stokers,  Royal  Marine  Artillery,  and  Royal  Marines. 
Captain  Buller  was  very  critical,  but,  as  a  layman,  who  had  witnessed  many  marche 
past,  I  thought  it  an  excellent  show.  A  curious  little  incident  occurred  on  the  way  to 
Marseilles.  A  Dutch  man-of-war  passed  us.  I  said  to  Captain  Buller :  "  I  suppose 
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you  will  dip  to  each  other."  He  said  "  No,  warships  never  do  unless  there  is  an 
Admiral  on  board  either,  only  merchant  ships  dip."  No  sooner  had  he  said  this  than 
a  signalman  came  running  down  to  say  the  Dutch  ship  had  dipped  to  us,  so  we  had  to 
dip.  Buller  laughed  at  me,  saying,  "  It  must  be  because  we  won  the  war."  That  is 
all  the  change  you  get  out  of  a  sailor. 

Soon  after  we  entered  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  we  encountered  a  very  bad  storm  and,  on 
the  morning  of  December  16,  the  whole  of  the  wireless  apparatus  was  carried  away 
because  the  top-gallant  mast  snapped,  and  when  I  went  on  deck  it  was  lying  about, 
apparently  beyond  hope  of  repair.  But  immediately  many  hands  were  set  to  work,  a 
new  mast  was  made  out  of  a  log  on  the  quarter-deck  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  put  into 
position,  the  wireless  was  restrung ;  by  the  evening  nobody  would  have  known, 
who  had  not  witnessed  it,  that  anything  had  happened.  The  French  pilot  said  he 
could  not  take  us  in,  so  we  anchored  three  miles  off  Marseilles  and  experienced  a  very 
cold  bitter  wind.  The  next  morning  we  went  in — also  bitterly  cold. 

On  the  18th  at  ten  o'clock  the  ship  was  prepared  to  receive  the  Duke,  all  officers 
in  tail  coats,  cocked  hats,  and  swords,  and  the  ship  was  manned,  every  man  standing 
the  whole  length  of  her  on  both  sides  and  holding  the  hand  of  his  neighbour.  A  guard 
of  honour  of  Marines  and  Marine  Artillery  was  formed  up  from  the  gangway  towards 
the  after  part  of  the  ship.  The  Duke  came  on  board  with  Captain  Ramsay,  R.N.,  and 
Lady  Patricia.  His  Staff  were  with  him  ;  the  Chief  of  the  Staff,  Lord  Cromer ;  the  Con- 
troller, Sir  Malcolm  Murray ;  the  Physician,  Sir  Edward  Worthington ;  the  Naval 
Equerry,  Captain  Dudley  North  ;  and  the  Aide-de-camp,  Captain  Francis  Needham  of 
the  Grenadier  Guards.  The  Duke  was  also  accompanied  by  Mr.  Maffey,  an  Indian 
official  of  high  standing  (incidentally  I  may  say  he  was  six  feet  four),  who  was  of  the 
greatest  service  to  the  Duke  during  his  tour  in  India,  and  who  received  the  honour  of 
K.C.V.O.  on  the  morning  that  we  left  Bombay  to  return  home.  Mafiey  was  taken 
into  the  ward-room  and  measured,  and  it  was  found  that  he  was  half  an  inch  shorter 
than  Campagnac,  a  midshipman. 

A  very  irreverent  idea  found  favour  with  the  ward-room  officers  ;  they  decided  to 
give  each  member  of  the  Staff  a  standard  of  marks — fifty  each — and  to  add  to  or  to 
detract  from  those  marks  according  as  each  of  the  Staff  did  something  pleasing  or 
distasteful  to  them.  On  one  occasion  I  complained  that  a  little  piece  of  soap  had 
disappeared  from  my  bathroom.  There  was  a  loss  of  five  marks  to  each  member  of 
the  Staff.  I  need  only  say  that  when  they  left  the  ship  each  of  the  Staff  had  attained 
the  maximum  of  100  marks.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  find  five  pleasanter  men 
than  those  whom  the  Duke  took  with  him,  and  they  will  always  carry  with  them  the 
recollection  that  their  presence  on  board  was  a  constant  pleasure  to  the  ship's  officers. 

When  the  Duke  was  received,  a  funny  incident  occurred.  A  young  Royal  Marine 
Artillery  Officer  was  with  the  guard.  The  Duke  stood  opposite  to  him  and  put  out  his 
hand.  The  officer  had  his  sword  in  his  right  hand,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do,  so 
the  Duke  said,  "Put  your  sword  in  the  other  hand  and  shake  hands."  He  told  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  guard  that  they  were  very  smart  and  very  well  turned  out.  He  has  a 
pleasant  voice  and  cordial  manner,which  are  accentuated  by  his  handsome  appearance. 
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H.R.H.  spoke  to  me  of  the  pleasure  he  experienced  in  the  appointment  of  his  son,  Prince 
Arthur,  to  be  Governor-General  of  South  Africa,  even  Hertzog  coming  in  a  long  way  to 
join  in  the  great  reception  given  to  the  Prince.  He  spoke  with  natural  pride  of  the 
unique  fact  that  two  men,  father  and  son  both  living,  had  been  Governors-General. 
The  Duke,  throughout  the  voyage,  except  when  he  went  ashore  at  Aden,  wore  the 
uniform  of  the  Master  of  the  Trinity  House,  and  that  flag  as  well  as  the  Duke's  standard 
were  flown  at  the  mast-heads  while  His  Royal  Highness  was  on  board. 

After  leaving  Marseilles  we  had  calm,  fine  weather  with  a  head  wind.  On  the 
morning  of  December  20  five  warships  appeared  to  escort  the  Duke.  Sir  George 
Hope  in  the  Centaur  ahead  and  two  destroyers  on  each  beam.  Sir  John  de  Robeck, 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Mediterranean  Fleet,  had  sent  them,  and  had  also  sent 
a  wireless  presenting  his  duty  to  His  Royal  Highness  and  bidding  him  God-speed. 
They  saw  us  through  the  Straits  of  Messina  and  returned  to  Malta.  We  entered 
the  Canal  very  slowly  owing  to  a  heavy  mist,  and  were  saluted  by  H.M.S.  Concord 
(Captain  Lake)  and  by  American  gun-boats,  also  by  twenty-one  guns  from  the  shore. 
Captain  Lake  came  into  the  ward-room  and  asked  to  be  introduced  to  me.  He  had 
heard  of  me  from  his  sister,  Mrs.  B.  W.  Elles,  whom  I  had  helped  to  get  a  passage 
out  to  the  Federated  Malay  States  during  the  war. 

A  distinguished  company,  headed  by  Lord  Allenby  and  the  representative  of  the 
Sultan,  were  waiting  ashore  on  the  landing-stage  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company's  offices 
for  the  landing  of  the  Duke,  who  was  received  by  a  guard  of  honour  of  a  British 
regiment.  He  visited  and  opened  the  Seamen's  Hospital,  and  the  drive  in  an  open 
car  with  a  cold  wind  blowing  had  its  ill  effect  later.  A  large  party  came  on  board  to 
lunch  with  His  Royal  Highness. 

The  next  morning  we  started  early  on  our  passage  through  the  Canal.  Two  tugs 
were  in  readiness,  one  ahead  and  one  astern,  to  tow  us  or  to  render  assistance  in  case  of 
trouble,  but  our  Navigator-Lieut. -Commander  Spreckley  did  not  require  assistance. 
The  Canal  had  been  deepened  since  the  war  and  is  being  constantly  improved.  There 
was  an  average  depth  of  thirty-five  feet,  and  the  Malaya  went  through  majestically 
on  her  own  steam  at  the  rate  of,  say,  six  land  miles  an  hour.  As  we  passed  the  Kantara 
Bridge  there  were  about  fifteen  feet  to  spare  on  either  side. 

The  awnings  were  spread  so  every  one  was  able  to  be  about  on  the  quarter-deck. 
The  usual  sights  were  there  of  birds  and  beasts  and  Arabs,  of  occasional  green  spots,  and 
endless  sandy  desert,  in  respect  of  which  I  heard  an  entirely  new  adjective  from  one  of 
the  officers.  It  surprised  me,  for  I  thought  I  knew  most  of  the  adjectives  in  the  English 
language.  But  there  were  unusual  sights,  very  strange  and  very  tragic  sights.  If 
you  wish  to  realise  what  England  did  in  the  war  you  should  go  through  the  Canal. 
Many  of  you  have  been.  Camps  everywhere,  remains  of  trenches,  dugouts,  and  barbed- 
wire  entanglements.  Dumps  of  every  description  from  railway  trains  and  ammu- 
nition to  stacks  of  blankets  and  clothing.  British  officers,  their  wives  and  children, 
British  soldiers  and  their  families,  Indian  soldiers.  Barges  were  loading  to  take  away 
some  of  the  dumps,  but  hundreds  of  them  as  big  as  haystacks  were  awaiting  removal. 
Truly  it  has  been  a  marvellous  effort. 
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We  were  especially  fortunate  in  having  Sir  Malcolm  Murray  on  board.  He  had  been 
three  months  on  the  Canal  with  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  was  able  to  point  out  their 
camp  to  us  and  the  General  Headquarters.  He  showed  us  the  spot  where  the  Turks,  led 
by  a  German  officer,  tried  to  cross  the  Canal.  They  had  accomplished  the  well-nigh  im- 
possible feat  of  bringing  steel  boats  hundred  of  miles  across  the  desert  to  launch  them 
in  the  Canal.  But  our  troops  had  dug  themselves  in  on  the  other  bank,  and  as  boat 
after  boat  reached  the  water  they  were  riddled  with  bullets.  I  saw  one  of  these  boats. 
The  German  officer  was  killed,  and  we  buried  his  body  and  marked  the  spot.  Then 
the  Australians  came  along ;  as  they  had  never  seen  a  German  soldier  they  dug  him 
up  to  look  at  him.  The  spot  had  to  be  protected  by  barbed  wire.  On  our  way 
through  the  Canal  five  aeroplanes  from  Ismailia  flew  over  us  in  beautiful  formation 
and  back  to  their  aerodrome.  Five  from  Suez  passed  us.  One  of  our  film  artists 
Mr.  Jeapes,  went  from  Port  Said  to  Ismailia,  and  came  over  us  in  an  aeroplane, 
taking  a  succession  of  photographs.  We  could  plainly  see  him  turning  the  handle 
of  his  camera.  We  anchored  in  the  Great  Bitter  Lake.  It  was  Christmas  Eve 
and  carol-singers  came  into  the  half-deck,  opposite  the  ward-room  and  gun-room, 
and  sang  carols.  They  were  invited  into  the  ward-room  and,  sitting  about  in 
arm-chairs,  smoked  cigarettes  and  drank  a  glass  of  beer. 

Of  such  is  the  Royal  Navy.  .  The  Duke  of  Connaught  sent  the  ward-room  a 
Christmas  card  of  greeting  and  a  case  of  champagne. 

After  lunch  I  landed  on  the  beach  at  Tewfik  Bay — Suez  is  three  miles  away. 
Everything  that  is  land  with  the  Navy  is  called  beach,  whether  or  not  it  has  any  of 
the  properties  which  commend  a  beach  to  children.  I  went  in  search  of  flowers  for  the 
ward-room  dinner-tables.  The  messman  had  provided  some  abominations  of  paper 
tulips  and  the  officers  had  contracted  an  epidemic  of  grousing  at  them.  I  hired  a  taxi 
and  drove  to4Suez ;  there  I  learned  that  there]was  a  garden  one  and  a  half  miles  away. 
I  drove  on,  but  found  nothing  but  some  pampas  grass.  On  my  return  to  Tewfik  Bay 
I  saw  some  beautiful  yellow  bell-shaped  flowers  in  a  garden.  They  were  in  great  pro- 
fusion. It  was  the  house  of  the  Canal  Company's  manager,  M.  Bourdon.  I  sent  in 
my  card  and  was  at  once  received.  I  told  him  that  I  was  travelling  in  the  English 
battleship,  that  the  Duke  of  Connaught  was  on  board,  that  the  Staff  were  to  dine  with 
the  Officers  in  the  ward-room.  Before  I  could  get  any  further  he  jumped  in: "  I  am  sad, 
but,  monsieur,  you  must  excuse  me.  My  little  daughter  has  the  typhoid  and  I  must 
stay  with  "my  wife  to  nurse  and  bathe  her."  I  expressed  my  sorrow,  and  pointing 
through  the  window  to  the  flowers  begged  for  some.  I  took  a  huge  bundle  on  board 
and  our  tables  were  made  very  pretty.  It  was  indeed  fortunate  that  an  invitation 
which  was  never  extended  was  so  quickly  declined. 

The  Christmas  dinner  went  off  very  well.  Every  one  wore  paper  caps  and  many 
made  speeches.  There  was  an  adjournment  to  the  gun-room.  On  Boxing  Day  the 
P.M.O.  and  I  played  two  of  the  staff,  Maffey  and  Needham,  at  golf.  The  sand  links 
are  quite  good  fun.  The  greens  are  whitened  sand  exactly  alike  in  shape  and  lined 
pattern  to  the  records  of  a  gramophone.  They  are  very  true  and  fast  and  it  is  difficult 
to  approach  and  remain  on  them.  I  have  not  yet  discovered  how  they  are  made. 
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Nothing  of  incident  occurred  on  the  way  to  Aden.  A  wise  decision  was  come  to 
that  the  Duke  should  not  run  the  risk  of  fatigue  in  landing  and  performing  the  functions 
which  had  been  arranged.  It  was  a  pity  because  the  front  for  some  distance  had  been 
beautifully  decorated  with  paper  flowers,  but  the  Governor  came  off  to  lunch  and 
everything  was  postponed  till  the  Duke's  return.  Some  Arab  Chiefs,  one  a  very  aged 
man  of  nearly  a  hundred  years  who  had  to  be  carried,  came  long  distances  to  pay 
their  homage  to  the  Duke  and  brought  presents  of  coffee  and  wild  honey. 

I  played  golf  with  the  P.M.O.  at  Khor  Maksar,  nine  miles  away.  The  course  is  not 
so  good  as  at  Suez — the  "  browns  "  were  larger  and  easier.  The  course  is  near  the 
polo  ground  and  near  the  salt  works,  which  are  run,  I  believe,  by  Italians.  At  lunch 
at  the  Union  Club  a  soldier  came  and  sat  at  our  table.  He  had  raised  and  com- 
manded an  Arab  Regiment,  and  was  quite  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  making  good 
soldiers  of  Arabs.  I  left  the  table  for  a  moment  and  he  asked  my  name  of  the  P.M.O. 
On  my  return  he  said,  "  I  have  heard  of  you  from  my  sister,  Mrs.  Elles,  of  the 
Federated  Malay  States.  Did  you  see  my  brother  who  is  commanding  the  Cc 
at  Port  Said  ?  "  Here  was  a  strange  coincidence,  two  brothers,  who  had  not  met  foi 
some  time  and  who  were  both  perfect  strangers  to  me,  introduced  themselves  to  me 
within  a  week. 

On  the  way  to  India  the  weather  was  good  and  the  sea  calm  until  we  had  rounded 
Point  de  Galle  and  gone  some  long  way  up  the  east  coast  of  Ceylon,  passing  places 
well  known  to  me  in  my  childhood.  We  passed  a  ship  on  which  there  were  men  of  an 
Indian  cavalry  regiment  of  which  the  Duke  is  the  Colonel  and  they  made  a  signal  to 
His  Royal  Highness.  During  this  part  of  the  passage  I  watched  the  Paymastei 
Commander  receive  payment  of  the  mess  bills  of  the  ward-room  officers  and  admi] 
the  entire  absence  of  a  smile  at  remarks  which  were  very  funny.  I  also  watched 
him  pay  1,080  of  the  crew  in  forty  minutes,  a  remarkable  performance.  As  eacl 
man  entered  the  half-deck  from  the  quarter-deck  he  gave  his  number.  A  pett 
officer  called  out  the  amount,  the  man  took  off  his  cap  and  held  it  cloth  uppermc 
to  the  Paymaster-Commander,  who  picked  an  envelope  out  of  a  box  and  poured  tl 
contents  on  to  the  cap,  and  the  man  passed  on.  The  quickness  with  which  thej 
followed  each  other  and  were  dealt  with  was  extraordinary. 

On  Sunday,  January  9,  we  encountered  a  cyclone  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  A  passii 
British  India  boat  signalled  bad  weather  ahead.  There  were  thunderous  waves.  We 
received  a  wireless  that  H.M.S.  Comus  was  hove  to  for  six  hours.  Birds  and  sane 
pipers  came  on  deck.  We  were  battened  down,  but  I  crept  out  on  the  upper  deck  anc 
watched  the  glorious  seas.  Arrangements  had  been  made  for  a  light  cruiser,  The  Co 
line,  to  come  alongside  and  take  the  Duke  off  to  the  flagship  The  Highflier,  which 
lying  inside  the  harbour,  but,  as  we  neared  Madras,  the  Commander-in-Chief ,  Sir  Hug! 
Tothill,  wirelessed  that  these  arrangements  were  cancelled  owing  to  rough  weather.  We 
anchored  about  two  miles  outside  the  harbour.  The  Admiral  came  off  in  a  tug  suitabl) 
named  The  Thruster.  Some  250  pieces  of  baggage  were  hoisted  by  crane,  in  wire  ai 
rope  cradles,  from  the  Malaya  to  the  tug.  A  plank  bridge  was  laid  from  one  ves 
to  the  other,  sailors  holding  on  to  ropes  at  each  end,  as  wave  after  wave  separated  the 
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two  vessels  and  then  brought  them  together  again.  Over  went  the  valets  and  two 
newspaper  men  and  the  two  film  artists.  Then  the  Staff  after  saying  good-bye  went 
over.  Last  of  all  the  Duke  inspected  the  guard  of  honour  and  shook  hands  with 
every  one,  and  was  then  escorted  over  the  bridge  by  Captain  Buller.  The  ship  was 
manned,  the  National  Anthem  played,  and,  as  His  Royal  Highness  stood  in  that 
tossing  tug  with  his  hand  at  the  salute,  the  ship's  company  gave  him  three 
resounding  cheers.  It  was  impossible  not  to  admire  the  Duke  as  he  stood  there 
about  to  embark  on  his  arduous  task  in  India. 

We  pushed  on  from  Madras  to  Trincomalee,  which  possesses  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful land-locked  harbours  in  the  East.  I  was  born  there,  so  was  very  interested  at 
revisiting  the  place.  I  tried  to  find  the  window  where  the  sun  came  peeping  in  at  morn 
on  that  far-distant  day,  but  was  unable  to  locate  it.  The  railway  is  now  nearing  this 
Port,  and  just  before  we  arrived  an  expert  had  been  down  to  advise  as  to  reopening  the 
place  as  a  port  of  call  for  commercial  vessels.  Our  visit  was  spoiled  by  torrential  rain. 
Some  of  the  gun-room  with  the  Paymaster-Commander  held  an  amusing  fishing  party. 
They  turned  a  very  strong  light  on  the  ater  alongside  the  glacis  and  had  a  zinc  bath 
tub  and  landing-nets  ready.  The  fish  kept  coming  to  the  surface  to  the  light  and  they 
caught  eels,  prawns,  crabs,  snakes,  and  some  horrible  fat  fish  with  flappers  on  each  side. 

The  day  before  we  reached  Malayan  waters  the  result  of  the  Examination  of  the 
senior  midshipmen  was  made  known :  of  the  twelve  examined  six  passed  first  class 
and  six  second.  The  ship  carried  some  half-dozen  "  middies  "  of  the  Canadian  Navy. 
The  newly  incubated  Acting  Sub-Lieutenants  turned  out  in  their  promoted  rig  and 
received  congratulations.  Five  of  the  six  midshipmen  who  under  the  new  scheme 
came  from  public  schools  passed  first  class.  Apart  from  this  fact,  however,  I  learned 
from  the  senior  officers  that  the  scheme  was  likely  to  prove  a  great  success. 

On  the  morning  of  January  17  we  were  opposite  the  Bernam  river  when  I  got  up  at 
6  A.M.,  and  could  see  the  Perak  mountains.  A  steam-launch  was  following  us,  and  as  we 
neared  Pulau  Angsa  we  saw  the  Seabelle  steaming  to  meet  us  flying  the  signal  "  Wel- 
come," to  which  we  replied  "  Thank  you."  At  8.30  A.M.  Commander  Mills  and  Captain 
Jelf  boarded  us.  At  10  A.M.  we  anchored  in  the  harbour,  three  miles  from  the  landing- 
stage.  The  Commander  gave  me  a  picket-boat,  and  I  went  ashore  at  once  with  young 
Clarke  (Sub-Lieut.),  who  was  given  leave  to  spend  his  time  with  his  parents.  I  was 
besieged  by  newspaper  men  and  a  good  deal  of  amusement  was  caused  by  two  of  the 
mistakes  they  made.  They  reported  me  as  saying  that  the  Malaya  had  spent  Christmas 
and  New  Year's  Day  in  the  Canal,  and  the  First  Lieutenant  Russell  Lister-Kaye  had 
the  letters  O.B.F.  printed  after  his  name.  The  drive  to  Kuala  Lumpur  was  rubber  all 
the  way.  Taxis  waiting  in  every  little  village,  natives  using  them  as  in  the  old  days 
they  used  the  shandredan.  I  visited  the  market  and  saw  all  the  familiar  fruits,  the 
"  Spotted  Dog,"  and  the  decorations  in  the  town.  I  lunched  at  Carcosa  and  returned 
to  the  ship  at  night. 

Sir  Laurence  Guillemard  had  come  in  the  Seabette  to  Port  Swettenham  to  call  on 
the  ship.  A  nice  little  attention,  for  it  would  not  have  been  fitting  for  the  Malaya  to 
go  first  to  Singapore  and  to  be  shown  there  before  the  native  Rulers  who  gave  her 
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had  seen  her.  At  5.30  A.M.  a  large  working  party,  or  indeed  several  working  parties, 
were  busy  preparing  the  ship  for  the  visits  of  the  Governor  and  Sultans.  There  was 
not  a  dirty  spot  on  her  and  her  brass  work  was  shining.  A  red  and  white  lining  to  the 
canvas  awning  was  spread.  She  was  dressed  with  flags  from  end  to  end.  The  officers 
were  in  white,  with  helmets,  swords,  and  gloves,  and  the  guard  of  honour  of  Marines 
with  the  band. 

It  was  a  wonderful  sight.  It  is  probable  that  no  more  imposing  spectacle  has 
ever  been  seen  in  that  part  of  the  Far  East.  There  was  this  majestic  ship  lying  three 
miles  from  the  landing-pier  at  Port  Swettenham  in  the  Straits  with  mangrove  all 
round,  in  still  water  with  a  bright  sun  shining  and  hardly  a  moving  object  in  sight,  when 
suddenly  we  saw  steaming  out  from  the  landing  piers  a  fleet  of  steam-launches,  keeping 
an  even  distance  one  ahead  of  the  other.  There  were  nine  of  them. 

First  the  High  Commissioner,  Sir  Laurence  Guillemard,  with  his  Private  Secretary, 
Mr.  Osborne,  and  two  Naval  A.D.C.'s,  Lieutenants  Rushbrooke  and  Mallet ;  with 
Excellency  was  Mr.  Voules,  the  Acting  Chief  Secretary ;  this  launch  was  flying  the 
Federated  Malay  States  flag,  and  was  decorated  in  those  colours.  The  second  con- 
veyed the  Sultan  of  Perak,  the  Raja  Muda,  the  Raja  Bendahara,  and  Raja  Chulan — 
about  to  be  created  Raja  d'Hilir  ;  with  them  was  Colonel  Hume,  the  British 
Resident,  who  has  since  deservedly  received  the  C.M.G.  The  third  launch  brought 
the  Sultan  of  Selangor,  some  other  Rajas,  and  Mr.  Oliver  Marks,  the  Resident ; 
the  launch  was  decorated  with  the  Selangor  colours.  The  fourth  conveyed  the 
Yangdi  Pertuan  of  the  Negri  Sembilan,  Tungku  Besar,  Tungku  Muda  Chik,  and 
the  Tungku  Bendahara ;  their  Resident,  Mr.  Valentine  Hill,  was  with  them,  and 
the  colours  of  the  States  formed  a  gay  decoration.  The  fifth  launch,  also  decorated, 
had  as  its  occupants  the  Sultan  of  Pahang  and  his  Rajas,  with  Mr.  W.  D.  Scott,  his 
Resident. 

Then  there  came,  in  separate  launches,  the  Dato  Klana  of  Sungei  Ujong  with  the 
aged  Dato  Baudar ;  the  Dato  of  Jelebu  ;  the  Dato  of  Rembau  ;  the  Dato  of  Johol. 
Each  of  the  four  Rulers  and  of  the  four  Chiefs  was  accompanied  by  his  followers, 
suitably  dressed  and  carrying  gold  swords  and  shoulder  stoles  of  office.  The 
Rulers  and  their  attendant  Rajas  and  the  Datos  and  their  Waris  were  dressed  in  theii 
brightest  and  richest  style.  There  was  not  one  incongruous  garment  to  spoil  the 
native  dress — everything  was  in  perfect  taste  and  it  was  a  brilliant  spectacle. 

The  High  Commissioner,  Captain  Buller,  Mr.  Voules,  and  the  four  Rulers  were 
seated  on  seven  chairs  facing  the  four  15-inch  guns  trained  aft ;  the  other  Malay  Chiefs, 
with  the  four  British  Residents  and  the  officers  of  the  ship,  stood  behind  them.  The 
ship's  company  filled  the  whole  of  the  quarter-deck,  thickly  crowded  together.  Then 
from  the  gangway  on  the  port  side  came  a  stream  of  about  one  hundred  of  the  chic 
residents  of  the  Federated  Malay  States  of  different  nationalities,  headed  by  the 
unofficial  members  of  the  Federal  Council.  Mr.  Kenion  caused  a  slab  of  polished  wood, 
on  which  was  an  elephant  tusk  with  a  gold-chased  lid  at  its  aperture,  and  which 
contained  the  address  of  the  unofficial  community,  to  be  laid  on  the  deck  in  front  of 
Captain  Buller.  He  then  read,  in  so  clear  a  voice  that  it  could  be  heard  by  every 
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one  assembled,  the  words  of  the  address  of  welcome.  Captain  Buller  replied  in  an 
excellent  speech.  It  fell  to  his  lot  to  make  many  during  the  tour  and  they  were  all 
of  the  best.  As  each  launch  departed,  in  the  order  in  which  they  came,  she  lay  off 
while  the  battleship  fired  the  number  of  saluting  guns  fixed  for  the  rank  of  the 
Governor,  Sultan,  or  Chief. 

Then,  this  great  ceremony  over,  parties  of  officers  and  men  visited  in  turn  various 
places  in  the  States,  and  were  royally  entertained  everywhere.  Kuala  Lumpur,  Ipoh, 
Telok  Anson,  Taiping,  Kuala  Kangsar,  Seremban,  and  Sri  Menanti,  Kedah,  and  other 
places  were  all  visited.  The  Malaya  spent  a  day  at  Malacca.  The  forms  of  enter- 
tainment were  too  numerous  to  detail,  but  I  know,  having  heard  from  officers  and 
men,  how  thoroughly  every  one  was  enjoyed.  The  ship  was  ten  days  in  Singapore, 
which  was  somewhat  too  long  :  for  the  freshness  of  the  Malay  States  was  more  attrac- 
tive and  not  a  few  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  leave,  so  as  to  revisit  them. 

There  were  a  few  occasions  which  I  must  recall.  If  Sir  Frank  Swettenham 
had  witnessed  the  ceremony  of  unveiling  his  statue  in  bronze,  which  was  executed 
by  Mr.  C.  L.  Hartwell,  A.R.A.,  I  am  sure  he  would  have  been  gratified.  The  High 
Commissioner  unveiled  it.  Lady  Guillemard  and  all  the  leading  residents  of 
Kuala  Lumpur  and  also  some  from  other  States  were  present.  All  the  four  Rulers 
and  a  number  of  Rajas  and  Chiefs  attended. 

The  guard  of  honour  was  a  guard  of  sailors  under  Lieut.-Commander  Millar,  whom 
I  am  glad  to  see  here  to-day.  They  stood  like  graven  images  motionless,  and  it  was 
not  pleasant  in  that  burning  sun.  Lieut.-Commander  Millar  said  he  had  only  a  very 
short  time  to  rehearse  them.  If  so,  I  can  only  compliment  him  on  the  quickness  of 
his  training.  Mr.  Oliver  Marks  made  an  introductory  speech,  and  His  Excellency 
pulled  the  string.  The  spot  where  the  statue  stands  at  the  Gombak  bridge  end  of  the 
Public  Offices  was  given  by  Sir  Edward  Brockman  when  he  was  Chief  Secretary.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  see  him  here  to-day. 

I  took  Captain  Buller  over  to  Johore,  and  we  spent  a  very  pleasant  day. 
Tungku  Meriam,  the  sister  of  the  Sultan  of  Johore,  who,  as  my  friend  Sir  Hugh  Clifford 
knows,  is  the  widow  of  the  late  Sultan  of  Pahang,  had  sent  me  a  beautiful  white  silk 
sarong  within  an  hour  or  two  of  my  landing  in  Singapore.  When  we  called  to  see  her, 
she  ran  downstairs  to  welcome  us.  She  showed  us  over  the  house  and  I  noticed  a 
photograph  of  her  and  her  husband  taken  as  I  knew  them  when  I  visited  Pahang.  I  ad- 
mired it,  and  she  at  once  said  "  Take  it."  I  would  not  do  so.  I  said  it  was  the  only  one 
she  had — she  must  keep  it.  About  an  hour  or  more  later,  as  we  were  finishing  lunch 
at  the  Adviser's  house,  a  note  came  from  her  sending  the  photograph  for  my  acceptance. 
I  called  at  Kuala  Kangsar  on  the  two  surviving  widows  of  Sultan  Idris,  and  at  Ipoh  on 
the  widow  of  the  late  Dato  Sir  Adika  Raja.  These  two  Chiefs  are  acknowledged  to 
have  been  the  most  intelligent  Malays  that  the  Peninsula  has  known.  Their  widows 
were  most  cordial  and  each  pressed  a  small  token  on  me.  "  Tanda  Sehaja  Tuan  " 
(Only  a  token,  sir).  It  is  certain  that  if  a  Malay  has  known  you  well,  he  or  she  never 
forgets  you. 

Among  several  friends  I  again  met  I  saw  Hubert  Berkeley,  who  had  come  down 
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from  the  interior.  I  am  delighted  to  see  that  he  has  been  given  the  Imperial  S>T\i< 
Order.  There  was  a  most  interesting  ceremony  at  Kuala  Kangsar  when  the  Suits 
and  Chiefs,  accompanied  by  the  Resident,  Colonel  Hume,  bade  farewell  to  the  Captau 
Commander  and  many  officers,  and  about  one  hundred  men  of  the  Malaya.  It  tool 
place  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  Malay  College.  A  huge  shield  covered  with  weapor 
and  a  table  with  other  presents  in  gold,  etc.,  were  placed  near  the  Sultan,  and  he  dis- 
tributed gifts,  mostly  weapons,  to  the  officers  present  and  some  officers  who  had  not 
been  able  to  attend.  He  handed  to  me  two  beautiful  kris,  one  for  Admiral  Boyle  anc 
the  other  for  Commodore  Woolcombe,  previous  captains  of  the  Malaya.  He  gave 
a  walking-stick.  The  Captain  received  a  beautiful  present. 

The  Sultan  and  the  Raja  Muda  of  Perak  took  passage  in  the  Malaya,  accompanie 
by  Colonel  Hume,  from  Port  Dickson  to  Penang,  and  to  show  you  what  a  high  stanc 
of  education  in  English  the  Raja  Muda  has  reached  I  will  read  to  you  a  letter  he  wi 
after  the  ship  felt  Malayan  waters,  to  one  of  the  officers  : 

DEAR  COMMANDEB  MILLAK, — I  fear  I  cannot  sufficiently  thank  you  for  the  trulj 
splendid  time  you  and  the  other  officers  gave  us  while  on  board  the  Malaya  froi 
Port  Dickson  to  Penang.  We  really  enjoyed  ourselves  immensely.  Your  hospitality 
and  entertainments  were  too  perfect  for  words.  Your  many  kindnesses  and  privile 
extended  to  us  can  never  fully  be  paid. 

Perhaps   you   did   not   quite   realise   the   great   pleasure   given   us    by   the   visit 
the   Malaya   to   our   country.      It   would    have    been    greater    still   had   you    all   paic 
us   a  longer   visit.     Perhaps  had  you  stayed  out   here   longer  you    might   have  foi 
the  country  and  its  people  very  boring. 

If  ever  you  pass  through  to  the  East  again,  will  you  please  try  to   remember 
and  let  me  know  so  that  we  shall  arrange  to  meet  again. 

I  hope  that  your  return  voyage  is  a  pleasant  one,  and   this  letter  finds  you  haf 
at  home  again  and  in  the  best  of  health, 

With  Salaams  from 

Yours  ever  sincerely, 

(sd.)  ABDUL  Aziz. 

P.S. — Do  try  to  bring  the  Malaya  out  here  again  with  the  same  officers. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  thoroughly  to  visit  and  inspect  Kuala  Kangsa 
I  went  to  see  the  new  and  magnificent  mosque,  which  is  near  the  Astana,  and  also 
Tomb  of  Sultan  Idris  and  of  his  son  Sultan  Abdul  Jalil  and  the  latter's  wife, 
the  memorial,  near  the  Malay  College,  to  the  Da  to  Adika  Raja.  Being  a  not  unobserv 
person,  and  having  taken  for  years  a  great  personal  interest  in  the  laying  out  and 
of  Kuala  Kangsar  township   and  of  the  Sultan's  domain,  I  felt  I  could  not  leav 
without  congratulating  Mr.  Crichton  on  the  appearance  of  the  capital  of  his  distric 
which  was  better  than  I  had  ever  seen  it.    It  augured  well  for  the  care  of  the  distri 
as  a  whole.    I  wish  I  could  say  the  same  of  Malacca — a  settlement  of  which  I  am  very 
fond.    Though  it  is  prosperous  on  account  of  its  rubber  plantations  and  padi-lands,  it 
is  being  spoiled  by  the  innumerable  Chinese  shanties  set  up  in  Malay  Kampongs. 

There  is  no  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  visit  of  the  Malaya  to  the  countries  which 
gave  her  to  the  British  Navy  has  done  incalculable  good.  Many  thousands,  forty-five 
thousand  I  was  told,  who  visited  her  (and  they  came  in  their  five  hundreds  at  a  time, 
and  swarmed  over  the  ship,  not  asking  for  guides  to  conduct  them,  but  wandering  about 
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at  will)  went  away  marvelling.  Many  were  too  impressed  to  utter  their  impressions. 
They  wondered  at  her  majestic  appearance,  at  her  outstanding  powerfulness.  The 
officers  and  men  came  away  full  of  pleasant  recollections  of  the  countries  they  visited — 
having  made  many  friends,  and  having  on  board  in  the  half-deck  the  cases  of  presents 
bestowed  on  the  ship  as  a  constant  reminder,  so  long  as  they  serve  in  her,  of  a  glorious- 
cruise.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  no  more  magnificent  gift  has  been  made  by  any 
portion  of  this  great  Empire  to  the  Mother  Country  than  that  of  this  battleship. 

Admiral  SIR  EDMUND  FREMANTLE,  G.C.B.,  said  that  during  his  command  on  the- 
China  Station,  now  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  no  part  of  his  duties  interested  him  more 
than  his  visits  to  the  Federated  States.  He  was  especially  struck  with  the  wonderful 
civilisation  they  exhibited,  and  with  the  manner  in  which  the  Governors  had  seemed 
to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  natives.  As  regarded  the  Malaya  he 
reminded  the  Meeting  that  all  men-of-war  are  compromises.  These  particular  vessels 
might  not  have  quite  as  much  armour  as  battleships,  and  might  not  be  quite  so  fast  as 
our  wonderful  destroyers,  but  he  considered  that  in  the  Battle  of  Jutland  they  showed 
what  effective  vessels  they  were.  Regarding  what  had  been  said  by  Sir  Ernest  Birch 
about  the  regular  paying  of  the  men,  a  good  deal  depended,  on  board  ship,  on  the  men 
being  comfortable,  and  much  of  their  comfort  depended  on  whether  they  were  regu- 
larly paid.  The  abuses  which  arose  from  irregular  payment  would  be  familiar  to  the 
Meeting.  Of  course,  the  first  thing  was  to  see  that  duties  were  properly  performed, 
for,  in  his  opinion,  the  ships  that  were  the  most  efficient  were  usually  the  most  happy. 
He  was  glad  to  hear  Sir  Ernest  Birch's  reference  to  Trincomalee.  He  hoped  that  this 
magnificent  harbour  would  be  made  of  some  further  use  now  that  we  had  unfortunately 
been  obliged  to  withdraw  the  dockyard. 

Sir  EDWARD  BROCKMAN,  K.C.M.G.,  said  Sir  Ernest  Birch  had  given  an  exceedingly 
interesting  account  of  the  journey  of  the  Malaya.  It  was  certainly  unfortunate  that 
the  visit  of  that  vessel  to  the  States  was  delayed.  The  whole  trouble,  he  believed,  was- 
merely  one  of  expense.  It  was  at  one  time  feared,  in  fact,  that  the  visit  might  fall 
through  altogether,  but  representations  were  made  to  the  Admiralty  that  the  Malaya 
ought  really  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  country  which  made  a  present  of  her,  and  to  this  the 
Admiralty  eventually  agreed,  with  what  excellent  results  Sir  Ernest  Birch  had  shown. 

Lieut.  MILLAR,  as  one  of  the  junior  officers  of  the  Malaya  on  the  voyage,  testified 
to  the  extraordinary  good  feeling  that  seemed  to  prevail  between  the  Whites  and  the 
Blacks  in  the  Malay  States,  and,  while  acknowledging  the  part  played  by  the  late 
Sultan,  he  thought  that  result  was  in  a  large  measure  due  to  such  men  as  Sir  Frank 
Swettenham  and  Sir  Ernest  Birch.  He  cordially  invited  any  Fellow  to  visit  the 
Malaya,  wherever  stationed. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Sir  Hugh  Clifford),  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks,  said  that  when 
he  first  joined  the  Service  Sir  Ernest  Birch  was  generally  called  "  young  Birch  "  in 
contradistinction  to  his  father,  and  to  some  extent  "  young  Birch  "  he  still  remained, 
for  the  ineradicable  "  eternal  boy  "  in  Birch  years  were  powerless  to  uproot,  and  no 
small  part  of  his  influence  and  success  in  life  was  due  to  that  element  in  his  character. 

Sir  ERNEST  BIRCH  briefly  responded. 

2  x 
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OP  particular  interest  to  the  readers  of  UNITED  EMPIRE — some  of  whom  have  actually 
taken  part  in  the  stirring  events  so  admirably  described — Lieut. -Colonel  Preston's 
book  is  not  only  a  valuable  technical  exposition,  by  a  cavalry  officer,  of  the  most 
important  cavalry  operations  during  the  Great  War,  but  it  also  is  a  work  for  which 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  predict  an  honoured  and  permanent  place  in  general  Imperial 
history. 

"  The  cardinal  virtue  of  a  good  literary  style  is  that  it  should  be  alive  to  the  finger 
tips,"  said  an  eminent  critic  ;  and  undoubtedly  on  the  rare  occasions  when  a  man  of 
action  is  endowed  with  the  gift  of  expression,  his  writing  has  a  vitality,  a  lucidity, 
precision,  and  force  which — in  combined  skill  and  strength — are  immediately  felt 
and  enjoyed.  The  task  of  the  reviewer,  cramped  within  narrow  limits,  is  in  this 
case  peculiarly  difficult,  for  the  book  is  not  one  which  can  have  its  merits  adequately 
understood  except  by  those  who  actually  read  and  study  it.  Its  outstanding  excellence 
partly  consists  in  the  balance  and  proportion  of  the  whole,  and  this  cannot  be  demon- 
strated through  extracts.  To  have  written  a  history  which  is  at  the  same  time  satisfying 
to  the  technical  expert  and  perfectly  comprehensible  and  even  thrilling  to  the  untrained 
reader  is  no  small  achievement ;  and  for  reference  purposes  the  utility  of  "  The 
Desert  Mounted  Corps  "  is  enhanced  by  the  way  the  list  of  contents  is  arranged  to 
form  an  itinerary.  The  maps  (by  the  author  himself)  are  models  of  what  cartography 
should  be  ;  the  illustrations  are  appropriate  and  varied,  and  from  start  to  finish — 
from  the  chivalrous  dedication  to  the  carefully-compiled  index — the  volume  is  a 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  possess. 

"  In  writing  this  history,  Lieut.-Colonel  Preston  has  done  a  service  to  his  country 
which  I  am  sure  will  be  appreciated,  particularly,  perhaps,  by  those  who  served  in 
the  Corps,  and  who  feel  that  the  part  they  played  in  the  Great  War  is  but  little  known 
to  the  general  public."  So  says  Lieut. -General  Sir  Harry  Chauvel  in  the  brief  but 
comprehensive  Introduction,  pointing  out  how  the  narrative  must 

demonstrate  to  the  world  that  the  horse  soldier  is  just  as  valuable  in  modern  warfare 
as  he  ever  has  been  in  the  past.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  operations  in  Palestine  and 
Syria,  under  General  Allenby,  were  text-book  illustrations  of  the  perfect  combination  of  all 
arms,  both  in  attack  and  defence ;  [and  the  final  operations,]  which  led  to  the  total 
destruction  of  the  Turkish  army  and  the  elimination  of  Germany's  Allies  from  the  war, 
could  not  have  been  undertaken  without  large  masses  of  cavalry.  Lieut. -Colonel  Preston  is 
well  qualified  to  undertake  the  work.  First  of  all,  in  command  of  one  of  my  finest  Horse 
Batteries,  and  subsequently  as  C.R.A.  of  the  Australian  Mounted  Division,  he  was  often  in 
touch  with  my  Staff,  being  constantly  employed  on  reconnaissance  duties,  in  which  he  was 
peculiarly  expert.  He  served  throughout  the  whole  of  the  operations  of  which  he  writes, 
and  had  considerable  previous  experience  in  the  Sinai  Campaign  in  which  the  Horse  Artillery 
of  the  Desert  Column  played  so  conspicuous  a  part. 

As  Colonel  Preston  (the  son  of  a  former  Governor  of  Tasmania  f)  practically  sup- 
presses himself  throughout  the  book,  it  is  well  to  have  these  few  but  sufficient  words 
of  introduction  from  the  leader  of  the  famous  Forty  Thousand  Horse.  Members 
of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  will  hardly  need  to  be  reminded  how,  when  General 
Sir  Edmund  Allenby  took  over  the  command  in  June  1917,  the  "  Desert  Column," 

*  The  Dueri  Mounted  Corps.  An  Account  of  the  Cavalry  Operations  in  Palestine  and  Syria, 
1917-1919.  By  Lieut.-Colonel  The  Hon.  R.  M.  P.  Preston,  D.S.O.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Lieut. -General  Sir  H.  G.  Chauvel,  K.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.  London:  Constable  &  Co.  Ltd. 
1921.  Price  £1  la.  net. 

t  Jenico,  14th  Viscount  Gormanston  (formerly  of  The  King's  Royal  Rifle  Corps). 
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which  had  fought  through  the  Sinai  Campaign  (driving  the  Turk  from  the  Suez  Canal 
across  the  Palestine  border),  was  enlarged  and  reconstituted  under  the  name  of 
the  "  Desert  Mounted  Corps,"  and  the  command  (on  the  recommendation  of  the 
former  C.O.,  General  Sir  Philip  Chetwode)  conferred  upon  the  Australian  officer  who 
had  so  ably  led  the  Desert  Column.  Then  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  British 
Yeomanry,  Territorial  Horse  Artillery,  and  Indian  Cavalry  served  under  a  commander 
born  and  bred  under  the  Southern  Cross.  It  is  needless  to  expatiate  on  circum- 
stances already  familiar  to  readers  of  this  journal.*  The  three  phases  of  the  campaign, 
(a)  the  Beersheba-Gaza  battle,  the  pursuit  over  the  Philistine  plain,  culminating  in 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  ;  (6)  the  operations  in  the  Jordan  Valley  and  east  of  the 
Jordan  ;  and  (c)  the  capture  of  Damascus,  Aleppo  and  other  enemy  strongholds, 
and  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Turkish  army — have  already  been  commented 
upon  in  UNITED  EMPIKE,  apropos  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Massey's  trilogy.  Nevertheless, 
the  subject  is  one  of  such  outstanding  importance  that  Colonel  Preston's  remarks 
by  way  of  prologue  will  repay  quotation  : 

When  General  Allenby  arrived  in  Egypt  in  June  1917,  and  assumed  command  of  the 
Egyptian  Expeditionary  Force,  British  prestige  in  the  East  was  at  a  very  low  ebb.  The 
evacuation  of  Gallipoli  in  December  1915,  followed  by  the  fall  of  Kut-el-Amara  four  months 
later,  and  by  our  two  unsuccessful  attacks  on  Gaza  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year, 
had  invested  the  Turkish  arms  with  a  legend  of  invincibility  which  was  spreading  rapidly 
in  all  Moslem  countries.  [After  our  entry  into  Baghdad  in  March  1917  the  Turks,  in  effort 
to  regain  that  place,  prepared  a  picked  force]  known  as  the  Yilderim.  .  .  .  Bombastic 
articles,  inspired  by  Potsdam,  began  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  Turkish  Press,  chroni- 
cling the  doings  of  these  "  Lightning "  armies.  They  were  to  recapture  Baghdad,  drive  the 
British  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  then  march  to  the  "  relief "  of  India.  Afterwards,  the 
presumptuous  little  force,  that  had  dared  to  oppose  the  Turks'  advance  into  their  own  province 
of  Egypt,  would  be  dealt  with  in  a  suitable  manner :  Egypt  would  be  delivered  ;  and  the 
Suez  Canal,  "  the  jugular  vein  of  the  British  Empire,"  would  be  severed.  [As  German  gold 
and  German  intrigue  were  at  work  in  India,  Afghanistan,  Persia,  and  Egypt]  it  is  probable 
that  one  or  more  British  reverses  in  the  East  would  have  been  sufficient  to  set  all  these 
countries  in  a  blaze.  The  least  imaginative  can  form  some  idea  of  the  tremendous  conse- 
quences that  such  an  upheaval  would  have  had  upon  the  war  in  general.  Yet  the  newspapers 
of  that  time  show  clearly  that  there  was  a  considerable  and  vociferous  body  of  public 
opinion,  both  in  England  and  France,  that  regarded  the  Syrian  and  Mesopotamian  campaigns 
as  useless  and  extravagant  "  side-shows,"  and  clamoured  insistently  for  the  recall  of  the  troops 
engaged  in  them.  Thus,  both  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  our  waning  prestige  in  the 
East,  and  of  silencing  the  mischievous  agitation  at  home,  it  was  imperative  that  a  signal 
defeat  should  be  inflicted  on  the  Turks  as  soon  as  possible. 

Colonel  Preston's  subsequent  narrative — showing  in  detail  with  what  resolution 
and  vigour  this  aim  was  achieved,  despite  enormous  difficulties  of  climate  and  country 
and  the  fact  that  we  started  at  a  grave  disadvantage — contains  hardly  a  superfluous 
word  ;  and,  while  singularly  devoid  of  ornament  or  rhetoric,  is  nevertheless  pungent, 
graphic,  and  characterised  by  a  swiftness  which  carries  the  reader  at  a  gallop  through 
outstanding  events  such  as  must  delight  any  man  except  a  conscientious  objector, 
a  decadent,  or  a  pro-German.  Incidentally  it  may  be  observed  that  the  British 
ivalry  officer  ascribes  the  deterioration  of  Turkish  morale  partly  to  the  way  the 
Turks  were  mishandled  by  their  arrogant,  over-bearing,  and  brutal  German  Allies — 
it  being  no  unusual  thing  for  German  N.C.O.'s  to  be  allowed  to  beat  and  insult  Turkish 
officers. 

The  Hun  methods  of  warfare  are  shown  by  the  turning  of  their  heavy  artillery 
on  to  a  convoy  of  ambulance  camels  bearing  the  wounded  out  of  the  fight ;  and  after 

*  Vide  UNITED   EMPIRE  for   April   1920,    The   Brotherhood  of    Valour,    by   E.    M.    Tenison, 
eview  of  W.  T.  Massey's  Desert  Mounted  Corps,  and  How  Jerusalem  was   Won  ;  also  UNITED 
SMPIKE   for   March    1921,    Lord   Allenby's    Final    Victory,    the   same    critic's   analysis    of   Mr. 
ey's  book  of  that  name. 
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this  episode,  it  is  refreshing  to  read  at  a  later  date,  when  our  troops  captured  Nazareth, 
how  General  Liman  von  Sanders  had  to  escape  ignominiously  in  his  pyjamas. 

Next  to  the  cavalry  officers  and  men,  the  heroes  of  the  campaign  were  the  horses, 
and  Colonel  Preston  not  only  emphasises  their  extraordinary  endurance  (some  having 
on  one  occasion  gone  without  water  for  three  days  and  four  nights),  but  devotes  to 
them  an  entire  chapter  (XXV.),  which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  a  work  that 
has  not  a  dull  page.  Chapter  XIV.  also,  "  The  Valley  of  Desolation,"  is  particularly 
striking.  Though  the  official  military  handbook  of  Palestine  stated  that  "  nothing 
is  known  of  the  climate  of  the  lower  Jordan  Valley  in  summer  time,  since  no  civilised 
human  being  has  yet  been  found  to  spend  a  summer  there,"  this  warning  did  not 
deter  the  Commander-in-Chief  from  determining  (for  adequate  reasons)  to  hold  that 
territory  during  the  worst  months  of  heat. 

Just  before  leaving  the  valley,  the  writer  heard  an  Australian  trooper  sum  up  the  all- 
pervading  horror  of  the  place  in  a  characteristic  sentence.  After  gazing  for  some  time  at 
the  hideous  expanse  of  white  dust  and  blistering  rocks  at  his  feet,  he  remarked  slowly : 
"  Well,  I  reckon  God  made  the  Jordan  Valley ;  and  when  He'd  seen  what  He'd  done,  He 
threw  stones  at  it !  " 

It  would  be  tempting  to  quote  many  other  anecdotes  ;  but  space  forbids.  When 
the  £1  Is.  edition  of  this  book  is  sold  out  (as  it  quickly  should  be  if  it  is  advertised 
as  it  deserves),  a  cheap  popular  edition  would  be  a  factor  in  the  national 
education.  Many  political  mistakes  may  be  traced  to  the  perversity  which  causes  a 
certain  type  of  civilian  to  scoff  at  "  military  opinion,"  and  to  remain  rigidly  and 
arrogantly  ignorant  of  the  obvious  lessons  of  military  history.  No  matter  how  the 
material  weapons  of  warfare  may  vary  from  age  to  age,  the  mental  and  moral 
qualities  which  make  an  efficient  officer  and  a  reliable  leader  of  men  are  the  same 
now  as  in  the  days  of  Julius  Caesar  ;  and  therefore  when  a  military  book  is  success- 
fully written  by  a  soldier  who  is  also  a  cultured  man  of  the  world,  the  book  neces- 
sarily contains — extra  to  its  technical  qualities — an  element  of  human  interest 
which  of  its  very  essence  is  imperishable  Lieut. -Colonel  Preston's  "The  Desert 
Mounted  Corps  "  is  likely  to  become  established  as  the  classic  of  a  campaign  which 
illustrates  at  the  same  time  the  permanent  value  of  cavalry  and  the  moral  value  of 
certain  qualities  of  the  British  character — qualities  on  the  recognition  and  mainten 
ance  of  which  our  national  honour  and  prosperity  in  a  large  measure  depend. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  emphasise  this  to  those  Oversea  members  who 
took  part  in  the  operations  described ;  but  the  civilian  public  would  do  well  to  go 
through  the  campaign  vicariously  in  this  modest  yet  vigorous  narrative.  Given  as 
a  prize  to  boys,  such  a  work  would  speak  with  no  uncertain  voice,  and  show  the  rising 
generation  to  how  high  a  level  of  energy  and  efficiency  they  must  train  themselves 
if  they  are  to  be  worthy  of  their  fathers  and  of  the  great  Empire  into  which  they  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  born. 

We  would  also  urge  upon  the  publishers  that  a  translation  into  French  would 
be  advisable  ;  for  though  France  went  to  Syria  in  consequence  of  British  valour 
and  victory,  the  typical  French  journalist  writes  more  fluently  of  British  political 
ineptitude  than  of  British  martial  efficiency.  "  The  English  never  boast,"  said  a 
foreign  military  officer  in  somewhat  wondering  eulogy  ;  but  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  personal  boasting  and  a  right  and  proper  appreciation  of  the  great  deeds 
of  one's  race. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Preston's  book  is  one  which  should  be  translated  into  every  European 
language,  for  its  lessons  are  of  universal  application  ;  and  in  an  ever-changing  world 
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it  embodies  certain  masculine  virtues  which  may  be  said  to  have  a  superhuman  origin — 
for  when  there  was  trouble  in  Heaven,  Saint  Michael  the  Archangel  did  not  call  a 
Peace  Conference  :  he  "  went  forth  to  war  "  ;  and  in  the  ultimate  issues  it  is  by  the 
fiery  test  of  warfare  that  the  characters  of  nations  stand  or  fall.  Therefore,  although 
the  latest  advertisement  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  proclaims  that  "  not  by 
armaments  but  by  knowledge  "  are  empires  to  be  made,  it  would  be  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  merely  pacificist  knowledge  is  misleading.  Without  knowledge  of  the 
martial  element  in  life,  without  realisation  of  what  the  non-combatants  owe  to  the 
men  whose  vocation  it  is  to  fight  and  die,  we  can  be  neither  good  patriots  nor  educated 
human  beings  ;  nor  are  we  worthy  of  the  loyal  and  glorious  dead  who  gave  themselves 
ungrudgingly  pro  rege  et  patria. 

E.  M.  TENISON. 

ROUND  THE  EMPIRE  NOTES. 

CANADA. 

Bright  Prospects  in  Oversea  Trade. — A  large  order  comprising  seven  hundred  miles 
of  three-quarter  inch  aluminium-steel  reinforced  cable  has  been  placed  by  Australia  with 
a  Canadian  firm  at  Shawinigan  Falls,  Quebec,  while  the  principal  export  demand  for  British 
Columbia  lumber  at  the  present  time  comes  from  Japan.  Some  six  to  eight  million  feet 
per  month  of  large  dimension  lumber  used  for  heavy  construction  work  and  also  for  resawing 
has  been  booked  for  Japan.  Recently  5,000  tons  of  cascara  bark  were  shipped  from  Van- 
couver to  British  and  United  States  markets.  Reports  from  the  United  States  drug  centres 
say  that  a  great  industry  awaits  the  growers  of  cascara  shrubs  and  cascara  bark  on  the  sea 
coast  of  British  Columbia.  United  States  buyers  have  been  buying  in  advance  British 
Columbia  loganberries  for  supplying  their  loganberry  wine,  flavouring,  and  cider  factories. 
Prohibition  in  the  United  States  has  created  a  great  demand  for  fruit  juices,  and  the 
juice  of  the  loganberry  has  taken  a  foremost  place.  The  opportunity  that  exists  for 
the  cultivation  of  flax,  and  the  probability  of  a  ready  market  being  found  for  all  that 
•Canada  can  produce,  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  production  of  flax  in  Russia  fell  from 
1,151,998,320  Ibs.  in  1913  to  90,282,000  Ibs.  in  1920,  a  drop  of  over  a  billion  pounds. 

Link  with  South  Africa. — A  new  link  in  Imperial  commerce  has  been  forged  by  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  steamship  service  to  South  Africa.  The  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine  is  running  a  boat  from  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  to  South  African  ports, 
and  the  vessel  is  now  on  its  way  across  the  Pacific  bound  for  Durban,  Natal.  Already  the 
ships  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine  maintain  services  with  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  India,  Ceylon,  Straits  Settlements,  British  West  Indies,  British  Honduras,  British 
Guiana,  and  Hong-Kong,  and  now  that  South  Africa  is  added  to  the  list,  this  inter-Empire 
trading  service  may  be  said  to  be  fairly  complete. 

Dairy  Herds. — A  fund  of  $10,000  has  been  provided  by  the  business  men  of  the 
-city  of  Maple  Creek,  Saskatchewan,  to  be  loaned  to  farmers  for  the  purchase  of  first- 
class  dairy  cows,  and  to  encourage  them  in  dairying.  The  cattle  will  be  purchased 
by  the  Saskatchewan  Live  Stock  Commissioner,  and  will  be  sold  through  the  local  Board 
of  Trade.  To  support  the  dairy  industry  is  regarded  as  sound  financially.  The  Co- 
operative Creameries  in  the  province  did  over  £600,000  worth  of  business  in  1920, 
compared  with  £500,000  in  1919.  The  shareholders,  all  of  whom  are  farmers  in  the 
province,  were  paid  in  advance  a  dividend  of  8  per  cent. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Cost  Of  Living  in  New  South  Wales. — A  report  by  the  Government  Statistician  on  the 
cost  of  groceries  and  other  foods  shows  that  the  downward  movement  of  prices  continues. 
Prices  are  materially  lower  than  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1920.  Compared  with 
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May  of  last  year,  meat  was  14-9  per  cent,  lower,  and  other  food  and  groceries  8*4  per 
cent,  lower.  The  decline  of  prices  since  September  1920,  when  the  price  level  reached  its 
maximum,  has  been  16  per  cent. 

Queensland  Timber. — Although  Australia  imports  large  quantities  of  timber  from 
America,  the  Baltic,  Russia,  Japan,  and  other  countries,  Queensland  is,  under  present  con- 
ditions, absolutely  independent  of  outside  sources  for  the  whole  of  its  timber  supply.  It 
is  the  only  state  in  the  Commonwealth  in  such  a  position,  and  not  only  is  it  self-sup- 
porting as  regards  timber,  but  it  has  a  valuable  surplus  from  which  to  supply  the  other 
Australian  states  with  large  quantities  on  a  remunerative  basis,  given  the  necessary  oppor- 
tunity. It  has  been  decided  to  form  a  Queensland  Timber  Protection  League,  one  object 
of  which  is  to  ensure  that  adequate  tariff  protection  shall  be  secured  during  the  present 
session  of  the  Federal  Parliament  against  the  dumping  of  timber  into  the  Commonwealth 
from  foreign  countries  where  the  standard  of  wages  and  conditions  are  inferior. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Improved  Trade  Balance. — It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  note  a  substantial  improvement 
in  the  Dominion's  trade  balance  for  the  June  quarter  of  this  year,  which  indicates  a  steady 
return  to  more  normal  conditions.  Exports,  which  totalled  £14,008,293,  exceeded  imports, 
which  totalled  £12,532,365,  by  £1,475,928.  While  the  exports  have  increased  by  £1,000,000 
bince  the  March  quarter,  the  corresponding  March  imports  have  been  cut  down  by  £3,150,000, 
thus  reducing  an  adverse  balance  of  imports  over  exports  of  £2,480,000  for  the  first  three 
months  to  only  £1,000,000  for  the  full  six  months,  and  conditions  should  still  further  improve 
before  the  trade  returns  for  the  full  year  are  due  for  publication. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Progress  In  Agriculture. — In  South  Africa,  as  elsewhere,  the  fanner  has  his  grievances 
regarding  the  inadequacy  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  labour  supply,  but  in  spite  of  these 
difficulties  the  agricultural  production  of  South  Africa  is  being  heavily  increased  year  by 
year,  and  the  coloured  labourer  is  proving  one  of  the  country's  greatest  assets.  The  leading 
farmers  are  showing  an  enterprising  spirit,  while  in  many  areas  the  ex-soldier  has  become 
a  small-holder  of  considerable  achievements.  The  growing  and  export  of  fruit  in  the  Union 
has  become  an  important  industry.  The  growers  are  organising,  and  the  Government  is 
assisting  with  scientific  research,  to  ensure  the  best  and  most  economical  handling  and  mar- 
keting of  fruit.  In  a  country  where  agriculture  is  developing  so  largely,  soil  fertiliser  is, 
and  always  will  be,  a  factor  of  prime  importance.  A  factory  for  fertiliser  production  is  being 
completed  at  Somerset  West  in  the  Cape  Peninsula.  About  £250,000  is  being  spent  on  the 
project,  and  the  most  up-to-date  scientific  methods  will  be  employed. 

EGYPT. 

Development  Schemes. — The  Egyptian  Council  of  Ministers  are  stopping  all  work  on 
the  projects  for  the  further  control  of  the  Nile  for  the  benefit  of  Egypt  which  were 
elaborated  by  Sir  Murdoch  MacDonald  and,  from  the  technical  point  of  view,  approved 
last  year  by  the  Special  Commission  under  Mr.  St.  John  Gebbie.  The  suspension  was 
decided  on,  firstly,  because  of  the  financial  situation  and,  secondly,  because  of  the 
desirability  of  waiting  until  the  conclusion  of  the  negotiations  in  London,  before  em- 
barking outside  the  limits  of  Egypt  on  projects  for  the  storage  of  more  water  for  that 
country.  It  has  been  decided  to  set  up  a  Schemes  Board,  the  presidency  of  which 
has  been  accepted  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Dupuis,  who  retired  in  1913  from  the  Advisorship  of 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Works.  The  reason  for  the  creation  of  this  Board  is  that,  with 
shrunken  revenues  and  consequently  a  relatively  small  amount  of  money  available,  the 
Egyptian  Government  wishes  to  be  sure  that  whatever  schemes  it  undertakes  will 
immediately  respond  to  the  great  and  growing  economic  needs  of  Egypt. 

Air  and  Motor  Routes. — The  Royal  Air  Force  have  during  the  past  month  or  two 
further  added  to  their  laurels.  Thanks  to  the  initiative  and  enterprise  of  the  Middle-East 
Section  direct  aerial  communication  has  been  established  between  Cairo  and  Baghdad 
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and  at  the  same  time  an  overland  motor  route  from  Palestine  to  Mesopotamia  has 
been  surveyed  and  will  shortly  be  available  to  traffic.  Up  to  now  the  air  route  to 
Mesopotamia  from  Egypt  has  been  via  Jerusalem,  Damascus,  etc.,  while  the  Syrian 
Desert  has  set  up  an  effective  barrier  to  any  direct  land  communication.  The  route 
now  made  available  is  via  Jerusalem  and  Amman,  and  active  steps  are  being  taken 
to  establish  emergency  landing-places  and  aerodromes  along  the  route,  which  will  be 
equally  available  for  motor  transport.  Recently  Air  Vice-Commodore  Sir  Godfrey 
Salmond  flew  from  Cairo  to  Baghdad  in  twelve  hours,  alighting  only  at  Amman  and 
one  other  intermediate  point  on  the  way. 


COLONIAL  OFFICE  APPOINTMENTS  AND  PROMOTIONS. 


THE   following    appointments  have   been  made 
during  the  month  ending  August  10,  1921 : 


by   the    Secretary  of  State   for   the  Colonies 


Name. 

Mr.  D.  F.  Rainsford 
Dr.  J.  C.  Rowan    . 
Miss  A.  Haines 
Miss  M.  Garrow 
Dr.  B.  H.  Mellon   . 
Capt.  E.  A.  Pearce,  M.R.C.V.S. 
Lieut.  A.  R.  Hildebrand 


Appointment. 
Sub-Inspector  of  Police 
Medical  Officer 
Nursing  Sister 

Second  Health  Officer  of  the  Port 

Veterinary  Officer 

Plant  Import  Inspector,   Agricultural 

Department 
Medical  Officer 
Administrative  Officer  (Cadet) 


Surgeon- Lieut.  C.  F.  Shelton,  M.D.  . 

Lieut.  G.  Van  Dam 

Capt.  W.  F.  Page  .... 

Capt.  L.  G.  Mathews 

Capt.  C.  J.  Timms,  M.C.,  L.R.C.P., 

L  R  C  S 

Miss  M.  Martin,  M.B.,  Ch'.B.,  D.P.H. 

Capt.H.G.Monteith,D.S.O.,R.A.M.C.  Temporary  Medical  Officer 
Capt.  P.  H.  Rawson,  M.C.,  M.R.C.S., 

L.R.C.P 

Mr.  A.  E.  Faithfull,  D.C.M.     . 
Miss  E.  O'Rafferty 
Miss  M.  J.  Biggar  .... 
Major  C.  M.  Browne,  O.B.E.,  M.C.  . 
Mr.  (late  Sergeant)  A.  W.  C.  Budge, 

M.M. 


Assistant  Treasurer 

Medical  Officer 
Assistant  Bacteriologist 


Medical  Officer 

Telegraph  Inspector 

Nurse 

Nursing  Sister,  Medical  Department 

Administrative  Officer,  Class  IV. 


Colony. 
Jamaica 
Malay  States 
Straits  Settlements 

»> 

Hong- Kong 
Tanganyika,  Ter. 


Somaliland 
Uganda 
Nyasaland 
Uganda 

Gibraltar 
Nigeria 


Miss  M.  M.  Carey  . 
Miss  G.  Chattin 
Mr.  H.  G.  Cooling 
Capt.  J.  O'N.  Hewitt,  M.C. 


Superintendent  Agricultural  Department 
Nursing  Sister,  Medical  Department 


(N.  Provinces) 


Lieut.  S.  J.  Hogben 
Lieut.  J.  E.  Gray,  R.G.A. 

Dr.  LI.  Lloyd         .  '      . 
Capt.  J.  R.  Mackie 

Lieut.  F.  A.  Mathias 
Miss  G.  M.  Murphy 
Lieut.  H.  M.  Ross 
Lieut.  A.  B.  Russell 
Lieut.-Col.  E.  L.  Salier,  M.C.  . 
Lieut.  W.  H.  S.  Curryer 


Depart- 


(N.  Provinces) 


Gambia 
Nigeria 

„    (S.  Provinces) 


.     Superintendent  of  Education 

.     Superintendent,    Agricultural    Depart- 
ment 

.     Superintendent  of  Education 

.     Superintendent,     Agricultural 
ment 

.     Tsetse  Fly  Investigator 

.     Superintendent,    Agricultural    Depart- 
ment 

,     Treasury  Accountant 

.     Nursing  Sister,  Medical  Department 

.     Inspector  and  Schoolmaster 

.     Administrative  Officer,  Class  IV. 

Director  of  Prisons  »»  « 

.     Inspector  and  Schoolmaster  „  ,, 

Recent  transfers  and  promotions  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  : 

Mr.  H.  Henniker  Heaton  (Colonial  Secretary,  Gambia),  Colonial  Secretary,  Falkland  Islands. 

Mr.  C.  R.  M.  Workman  (Resident  Commissioner,  Solomon  Islands  Protectorate),  Colonial 
Secretary,  Gambia. 

Mr.  C.  V.  A.  Espeut  (Director  of  Public  Works,  Uganda),  Director  of  Public  Works,  Jamaica. 

Col.  F.  H.  Greenhough  (Chief  Engineer,  Nigeria  Railway),  Deputy  General  Manager,  Nigeria 
Railway. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Young,  K.C.  (Resident  Magistrate,  Kenya),  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  British  Guiana. 

Mr.  C.  W.  V.  Carey  (Magistrate,  Uganda),  Crown  Counsel,  Nigeria. 

Mr.  P.  R.  Dupont  (Curator  of  Botanic  Station,  Seychelles),  Assistant  Director  of  Agriculture, 
Mauritius. 
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TRADE    AND    INDUSTRY   SECTION. 

British  Nationality. 

The  hardships  involved  to  British  residents  in  foreign  countries  in  the  working  of  the 
British  Nationality  Act  of  1914  have  always  received  the  earnest  consideration  of  the 
Institute,  and  the  subject  was  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  Imperial  Conference  in 
response  to  the  representations  made  on  behalf  of  the  Council.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
record  from  the  summary  of  the  Conference  proceedings  that,  acting  upon  a 
memorandum  prepared  by  the  Home  Office,  the  delegates  have  decided  to  refer  the 
matter  to  their  respective  Governments.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Act, 
which  has  aroused  so  much  controversy,  was  an  "  agreed "  measure  on  the  part  of 
the  Imperial  and  Dominion  Governments,  and  therefore  any  amendments  contemplated 
must  similarly  be  agreed  upon  by  all  interested  parties. 

Empire  Cattle  Resources. 

In  the  June  issue  reference  was  made  to  a  proposed  scheme  for  placing  cattle 
on  board  ships  fitted  as  floating  abattoirs  and  provided  with  portable  frozen  meat 
works,  thereby  offering  an  opportunity  to  some  of  our  Oversea  possessions  to  compete 
in  the  large  trade  done  in  chilled  and  frozen  meat ;  and  it  is  understood  the  scheme 
is  being  successfully  launched.  The  Agricultural  Department  of  Southern  Rhodesia, 
referring  to  this  note,  draws  attention  to  the  possibilities  of  the  development  of  the 
frozen  meat  trade  in  that  country,  pointing  out  that  the  number  of  cattle  in  Southern 
Rhodesia  is  now  1,500,000,  which  it  is  anticipated  will  increase  to  2,000,000  by  1924. 

State-owned  Steamships. 

To  every  rule  there  is  the  exception,  and  to  judge  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hughes, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  and  of  Mr.  Ballantyne,  the  Canadian  Minister  of 
Marine,  it  would  appear  that  some  State  enterprises  can  be  run  at  a  profit.  In  an 
interview  with  a  representative  of  Canada,  Mr.  Ballantyne  said  that  the  Canadian 
Government's  Merchant  Marine  in  1920  earned  all  its  operating  charges,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  contributed  5J  per  cent,  to  the  Dominion  Treasury  for  interest. 
Its  services  embrace  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  America, 
and  the  West  Indies,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  last- 
mentioned  was  doubtless  influenced  by  the  existence  of  the  services. 

As  regards  Australia,  Mr.  Hughes  has  emphatically  denied  the  report  that  the 
sale  of  the  Commonwealth  Government  Line  of  Steamers  was  contemplated,  and  here 
again  results  are  said  to  have  proved  satisfactory  from  -a  financial  point  of  view. 
With  so  much  shipping  lying  idle  and  with  so  many  instances  of  financial  difficulty 
in  maintaining  services  evidenced  in  recent  steamship  companies'  reports,  it  is  gratifying 
to  record  these  successes  in  State  enterprise.  It  is  understood  that  New  Zealand  is 
seriously  contemplating  the  inauguration  of  similar  services  to  enable  that  Dominion 
to  maintain  and  foster  its  export  trade. 

Giving  Reconstruction  a  Chance. 

President  Harding's  move  towards  effecting  some  reduction  in  the  expenditure  on  arma- 
ments provides  food  for  not  less  serious  thought  in  the  industrial  than  in  the  political 
world.  Any  diversion  of  energy  from  non-productive  to  productive  work  is  to  be 
welcomed.  It  will  release  highly-specialised  labour  for  the  development  of  those 
communications  by  air,  sea,  and  land  for  which  the  Empire  waits,  and  on  which 
such  stress  has  been  laid  by  Mr.  Hughes  and  other  Oversea  Premiers.  Severe  as 
taxation  is,  it  can  be  assumed  that  part  of  any  money  which  thereby  may  be  set 
free  will  be  available  for  additional  works  of  public  utility :  wharfage  schemes,  harbour 
works,  railway  and  road  construction  and  agricultural  development.  With  the  cessation 
of  industrial  strife,  at  any  rate  for  the  present,  there  is  hope  for  a  genuine  effort  at 
reconstruction,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term.  In  that  effort  the  Oversea  possessions 
of  the  Empire  should  take  the  most  prominent  place,  by  virtue  of  their  ability  to 
supply  the  raw  material  wants  of  the  whole  world. 
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REVIEW. 

THE  EMPIRE  TANGLE.* 

EVEN  among  people  who  take  a  keen  interest  in  matters  of  Empire,  the  true  consti- 
tutional inwardness  of  the  individual  signatures  appended  by  the  Dominions  to  the 
Peace  Treaty,  with  its  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  has  never  been  thoroughly 
understood.  It  is  indeed  a  question  whether  the  signatories  themselves  were  wholly 
alive  to  all  that  the  act  implied  or  might  be  regarded  as  implying.  Sir  James  Barrett, 
in  his  address  at  Melbourne  some  months  ago — also  called  "The  Imperial  Tangle" — 
expressed  grave  doubts  whether  the  Dominions  had  any  adequate  conception  of  the 
position  into  which  they  had  drifted.  Mr.  Edward  Mousley,  a  New  Zealander,  who 
has  brought  a  logical  and  trained  mind  to  bear  on  constitutional  problems,  makes 
clear  in  this  little  volume,  the  value  of  which  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  its  size,  that  the 
tangle  is  a  very  real  one.  Like  Sir  James  Barrett,  he  is  convinced  that  none  of  the 
Dominions  desires  to  take  any  action  which  would  be  in  conflict  with  the  unity  of  the 
Empire,  but  he  advances  many  points  which  suggest  the  necessity  for  early  action  if 
constitutional  confusion  and  possible  disruption  are  to  be  avoided.  All  whose  concern 
is  for  the  future  of  the  Empire  should  give  an  hour  to  this  brief  but  telling  analysis 
of  the  constitutional  position.  It  throws  into  sharp  relief  the  risks  of  mistaking  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  Imperial  connection,  to  which  attention  has  more  than  once  been  drawn 
in  the  pages  of  UNITED  EMPIRE.  Mr.  Mousley's  view  of  the  first  step  necessary  to  put 
matters  on  a  regular  and  proper  constitutional  basis  is  the  creation  of  a  Dominions 
Council  in  London,  each  Dominion  being  represented  thereon  by  a  qualified  official 
with  ambassadorial  powers.  The  Dominions  Council  would  be  related  to  the  British 
Parliament  by  some  liaison  officer,  possibly  a  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Dominions. 
Mr.  Mousley  favours  the  removal  of  Dominion  affairs  from  the  Colonial  Office  to  the 
Privy  Council ;  the  new  Dominions  Council  would  then  be  presided  over  by  the  Lord 
President  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Dominions.  The  arguments  by  which  he  supports 
this  suggestion  go  to  show  that  "  the  Dominions  Council  with  its  permanent  connecting 
links  to  the  British  Government  would  ensure  government  for  the  Dominions  by  the 
Dominions."  Mr.  Mousley  thinks  the  Council  would  be  preferable  to  any  Imperial  body 
which  would  involve  a  vote  by  the  Dominions  on  questions  concerning  the  Dependencies 
if  not  on  the  domestic  issues  of  Great  Britain  itself.  The  creation  of  such  a  body  might, 
at  any  rate,  prove  a  step  towards  the  realisation  of  the  late  Sir  Frederick  Young's 
idea  of  "  Government  of  the  Empire  by  the  Empire  for  the  Empire." 

E.  S. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

Satow,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Ernest. — A  Diplomat  in  Japan :  the  Inner  History  of  Japan's 
critical  years  when  the  ports  were  opened  ;  recorded  by  a  diplomatist  who  took  an  active 
part  in  the  events  of  his  time,  with,  an  account  of  his  personal  experiences.  Pp.  427. 
Illus.  London :  Seeley,  Service  &  Co.  1921.  32s. 

Apart  from  its  value  as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  Japan,  Sir  Ernest  Satow's 
description  of  that  country  as  it  was  before  the  introduction  of  railways  and  modern 
machinery  and  the  propagation  of  new  political  ideas,  is  of  great  interest  to  the  general 
reader.  In  over  400  closely  printed  pages  there  is  related  the  intimate  story  of  political 
and  social  life  in  Japan  during  the  critical  years  1858-1867,  when  the  great  struggle  between 
the  party  of  the  Mikado  and  the  supporters  of  the  Tycoon  was  working  towards  its  dramatic 
conclusion  and  the  forces  of  medieval  feudalism  were  arrayed  for  their  last  stand  before 
the  encroaching  influence  of  the  foreigners.  During  this  period  Sir  Ernest  Satow  occupied 

*  An  Empire  View  of  the  Empire  Tangle  (Imperial  Conference,  1921).  By  Edward  O. 
Mousley,  M.A.,  LL.B.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  F.  Massey.  London :  King  &  Sons. 
3s:  net. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 


the  position  of  Secretary  and  Interpreter  at  the  British  Legation  at  Yedo ;  he  was  there- 
fore in  a  particularly  privileged  position  and  able  to  follow  and  understand  the  main  and 
inner  course  of  the  events  which  moulded  the  future  policy  of  Japan. 

It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  Sir  Ernest  Satow  has  not  given  us  the  advantage 
of  his  ripened,  and  probably  unequalled,  knowledge  of  these  events  from  the  standpoint 
of  1921  instead  of  from  that  of  1885-1887 — for  the  greater  part  of  his  book  was  written 
at  Bankok  during  those  two  years — as  most  readers  would  have  liked  to  know  how  the 
present  condition  of  Japan,  arising  as  it  does  out  of  the  events  he  narrates,  strikes  this 
veteran  diplomat.  Moreover  his  book  is  full  of  intimate  personal  details,  which  although 
entertaining  in  themselves,  nevertheless  render  it  difficult  for  the  ordinary  reader,  whose  time 
is  limited,  to  get  at  the  pith  of  his  volume.  Certain  sections  are  of  dramatic  intere«t— 
such,  lor  example,  as  the  story  of  the  great  fire  at  Yokohama  on  November  26,  1866, 
the  narrative  of  the  downfall  of  the  Shogunate,  and  the  accounts  of  the  anti-foreign  spirit 
displayed  by  many  of  the  leading  clans  and  by  the  general  population — and  the  whole  is 
worthy  of  a  careful  and  sustained  persual. 

Fidel,  Camille.— Un  Mission  en  Tripolitaine.     Pp.   133.     Map.     Paris.     1921. 

From  his  long  acquaintance  with  French  Colonial  administration,  M.  Fidel  is  specially 
qualified  to  write  with  authority  upon  the  political  and  administrative  situation  in  the 
Italian  colony  of  Libia.  The  portion  of  that  colony  known  as  Tripolitania  has  recently  been 
endowed  with  a  democratic  constitution  and  Parliament,  and  all  the  attributes  of  democratic 
government.  M.  Fidel  points  out  that  all  legi.lative  measures  concerning  Tripolitania  are 
within  the  competence  of  the  Tripolitanian  Parliament.  In  consequence,  a  law  voted  by  the 
Italian  Parliament  is  only  valid  in  Tripolitania  after  it  has  been  approved  by  the  Parliament 
of  the  colony,  and  measures  relative  to  the  administration  of  Tripolitania  must  be  approved 
by  the  local  Parliament  before  being  sanctioned  by  the  Italian  Parliament.  Moreover,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  this  drastic  innovation,  which  amounts  practically  to  full  self-government, 
although  formally  sanctioned  by  the  Italian  Parliament  was  not  discussed,  but  was  imposed 
by  royal  decree.  M.  Fidel  states  that  this  experiment  in  self-government  by  a  purely 
Mohammedan  people  is  being  followed  with  keen  interest  on  both  sides  of  the  Libian 
borders.  In  Egypt,  for  instance,  during  the  demonstrations  for  independence,  the  Italian 
flag  was  crowned  with  wreaths ;  and  elsewhere,  particularly  in  Tunisia  and  Algeria,  the  new 
experiment  in  democracy  is  being  watched  with  the  closest  attention.  His  treatise,  there- 
fore, which  is  the  first  to  deal  with  this  new  situation  in  Northern  Africa,  is  worth  careful 
consideration  by  all  who  are  in  any  way  connected  with  administrative  matters  in  the 
Mohammedan  countries  of  Africa. 

Baker,  Ray  Palmer. — A  Hittory  of  English-Canadian  Literature  to  the  Confederation  :  Its 
Relation  to  the  Literature  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Pp.  xi.  +  200.  Cam. 
bridge  (Mass.) :  Harvard  University  Press.  London  :  Humphrey  Milford.  1920.  10s.  6d. 

How  very  slight  is  the  claim  of  Canada  to  have  established  a  school  of  English  literature 
prior  to  the  period  of  Confederation  is  best  shown  by  a  reference  to  Dr.  Baker's  book  upon 
this  subject.  Had  the  author  continued  his  investigations  for  another  half  century  a  very 
different  tale  might  have  been  told.  Only  a  few  names  of  those  who  worked  in  this  early 
period  seem  to  be  worth  preserving,  and  of  these  some  are  best  remembered  as  politicians 
rather  than  as  writers.  The  names  of  Joseph  Howe,  Thomas  Haliburton,  Charles  Sangster, 
Charles  Heavysedge,  John  Richardson,  and  a  few  others  almost  exhaust  the  list — and  who 
remembers  that  John  Richardson  was  hailed  in  his  time  as  a  "  master  of  romantic  fiction," 
or  that  Charles  Heavysedge  was  regarded  by  his  admirers  as  capable  of  great  things  in  the 
realms  of  poetic  drama,  and  was  pronounced  by  Longfellow  to  be  "  the  greatest  dramatist 
since  Shakespeare "  ?  These  names  are  not  very  much  upon  which  to  found  a  school  of 
English  literature.  Nevertheless,  Dr.  Baker  has  done  the  best  with  the  materials  at  his 
disposal.  Two  points  emerge  from  his  interesting  study.  The  first  is  that  the  assumption 
that  the  foundations  of  English-Canadian  literature  were  laid  by  Englishmen  is  untenable. 
Dr.  Baker  states  that  the  inspiration  was  derived*  mainly  from  New  England.  The  second  is 
that  the  American  inspiration,  such  as  it  was,  tended  more  and  more  to  become  Canadian. 
Not  everyone  will  agree  with  the  first  of  these  conclusions,  but  no  one  will  feel  disposed, 
in  view  of  the  success  of  the  present  school  of  English-Canadian  literature,  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  the  second. 

Schwarz,  E.  H.  L.— A  South  African  Geography.     Pp.  262.     Ulus.    London :    Blackie  &  Son. 

1921.     Is.  6d. 

This  is  an  excellent  text-book  :  clear,  well-planned,  and  full  of  the  right  kind  of  informa- 
tion. Dr.  Schwarz  is  specially  successful  in  the  arrangement  of  his  material,  and  his  book 
will  at  once  appeal  to  those  who  require  a  good  physiographical  description,  with  due  atten- 
tion to  economic  factors,  of  South  Africa. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  CHARTER  :    SPECIAL  MEETING. 

A  SPECIAL  MEETING  of  the  Fellows  wag  held  in  the  Smoking  Room  of  the  Institute, 
on  July  26,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  petition  to  the  Privy  Council  for  the 
grant  of  a  supplemental  charter.  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  Chairman  of  the  Council, 
presided,  and  over  fifty  Fellows  were  present. 

The  CUAIKMAN  said :  The  purpose  of  this  special  meeting  is  to  invite  the  Fellows 
to  approve  and  confirm  the  petition  to  the  Privy  Council  for  the  grant  of  a  supple- 
mental charter.  I  do  not  think  that  much  explanation  is  necessary  because  it  has 
been  known  to  us  all  for  a  very  long  time  that  we  have  outgrown  our  original  charter 
granted  forty  years  ago.  It  is  known,  also,  that  we  are  hampered  very  much  in  our 
expansion,  and  in  some  matters  have  almost  over-stretched  our  powers.  In  that  con- 
nection I  might  refer  particularly  to  the  matter  of  the  Branches,  to  which  little  or  no 
allusion  is  made  in  the  original  charter,  and  yet,  as  you  know,  we  have  done  something 
in  the  way  of  establishing  them  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  From  the  papers 
circulated  you  will  have  seen  the  changes  which  are  required  and  the  reasons  for  them. 
These  I  will  ask  you  to  take  as  read.  In  framing  the  supplemental  charter  the 
opinion  of  counsel  has  been  taken,  and,  further,  Sir  Frederick  Button,  whose  particular 
work  it  has  been  to  guide  and  help  us  in  this  matter,  by  our  request  conferred  with 
the  Clerk  to  the  Privy  Council  regarding  our  proposals.  He  was  received  very  kindly, 
and  was  informed  that  in  every  respect  an  endeavour  would  be  made  to  meet  us.  I 
am  only  sorry  that  Sir  Frederick  cannot  be  here  to-day  owing  to  ill-health.  He  has 
been  a  great  help  to  us  in  these  matters,  and  we  have  relied  upon  him  very  con- 
siderably. What  we  require  to  do  is  to  take  power  to  change  our  name  if  we  desire 
to  do  so,  to  enlarge  and  extend  the  aims  and  activities  of  the  Institute,  and  to  enter 
into  amalgamation  or  association  with  other  bodies  if  found  expedient.  That  is  what 
the  supplemental  charter  is  designed  to  do.  We  do  not  propose  to  change  our  name 
at  present,  but  are  advised  that  we  can  do  so  at  pleasure  under  the  provisions  of 
Section  8.  When  the  new  charter  was  first  drafted  an  amalgamation  with  the  Overseas 
Club  was  contemplated  :  that  has  now  been  abandoned.  We  are,  however,  in  negotiation 
at  the  present  time  with  a  view  to  allowing  the  Empire  Day  Movement  to  be  amalgamated 
with  us  at  an  early  date. 

Sir  Godfrey  Lagden  then  proposed  certain  verbal  alterations  and  amendments  of 
the  draft  as  distributed,  and  the  petition  and  supplemental  charter  were  finally  passed 
as  follows  : 

To  the  KING'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY  IN  COUNCIL, 

THE  HUMBLE  PETITION  of  The  ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE 
SHEWETH  as  follows  : 

1.  By  a  Royal  Charter  dated  the  26th  of  September  1882  which  recited  the  establishment 
in  the  year   1868  of  a  Society  called  by  Royal  Authority  The  Royal  Colonial  Institute  the 
objects   of  which  were   in  various   ways  and  in   particular  by  means  of  a  place  of  meeting 
Library   and   Museum   and   by   reading   papers   holding  discussions   and   undertaking  scientific 
and    other    inquiries    to    promote    the    increase    and    diffusion    of    knowledge    respecting    the 
Colonies   Dependencies   and  possessions   of   the   Crown   and   the   Indian   Empire   and   the   pre- 
servation of  a  permanent  union  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  various  parts  of  the 
British    Empire   and   which   recited   also    that   the   said   Society   had   since   its   establishment 
sedulously  pursued  the  objects  for  which  it  was  founded  in   the  manner  therein  mentioned 
and   that   it   would   enable   the   said   objects   to   be   more   effectually   attained   and   would   be 
for  the   public   advantage   if  the  said   Society   were   incorporated   His   Royal   Highness  Albert 
Edward   then   Prince   of  Wales   and   His   Grace   the  then   Duke   of  Manchester  K.P.   and   the 
persons  who  were  then  Fellows  of  the  said  Society  or  should  from  time  to  time  be  duly  admitted 
Fellows  thereof  and  their  successors  were  incorporated  with  perpetual  succession  and  a  Common 
Seal  under  the  name  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

2.  THE  said  Charter  provided  (among  other  things)  : 

(a)  By  Clause  2    that   the   Royal   Colonial   Institute    (hereinafter   called    "  the   Institute ") 
might  notwithstanding   the  Statutes   of  Mortmain  take  purchase  hold  and  enjoy  to 
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them  and  their  successors  a  Hall  or  House  and  any  such  messuages  or  heredita- 
ments of  any  tenure  as  might  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Institute  not  exceeding  in  value  the  yearly  sum  of  £10,000. 

(b)  By  Clauses  3  and  4  that  there  should  be  a  Council  of  the  Institute  consisting  of  the 

President  Vice-President*  not  less  than  20  Councillors  and  the  Secretary  (if  honorary) 
and  that  the  said  Council  and  General  Meetings  of  the  Fellows  to  be  held  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  said  Charter  should  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  have 
the  entire  management  and  direction  of  the  concerns  of  the  Institute. 

(c)  By  Clause  6  that  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute  should  be  held 

once  in  every  year  or  oftener  for  the  purpose  of  electing  officers  of  the  Institute 
and  making  repealing  and  amending  rules  and  bye-laws  for  the  Government  thereof 
for  the  admission  and  expulsion  of  Fellows  and  for  the  other  purposes  therein 
mentioned. 

(d)  By  Clause  9  that  the  Council  should  have  the  sole  management  of  the  income  funds 

and  property  of  the  Institute  and  might  subject  to  the  Charter  and  the  rules  of 
the  Institute  do  all  such  things  as  should  appear  to  them  necessary  and  expedient 
for  Giving  effect  to  the  objects  of  the  Institute. 

(e)  By  Clause  10  that  the  Council  should  once  in  every  year  present  to  a  General  Meeting 

a  Report  and  Financial  Statement. 

(f)  By  Clause  11  that  the  Council  might  with  the  approval  of  a  General  Meeting  from  time 

to  time  appoint  fit  persons  to  be  Trustees  of  any  part  of  the  real  and  personal 
property  of  the  Institute  and  might  make  or  direct  any  transfer  of  such  property 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  trust  or  might  at  their  discretion  take  in  the 
corporate  name  of  the  Institute  Conveyances  or  transfers  of  any  property  capable 
of  being  held  in  that  name  but  that  no  sale  mortgage  incumbrance  or  other  dis- 
position of  any  hereditaments  belonging  to  the  Institute  should  be  made  unless  with 
the  approval  of  a  General  Meeting. 

3.  RULES  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  Clause  6 
-of  the  said  Charter  which  provide  (among  other  things)  for  the  election  of  Resident  and  non- 
resident Fellows  the  nomination  by  the  Council  of  Honorary  Fellows  and  the  admission  of 
Affiliated   members   and  Associates   in    the    manner   and   upon    the   terms    mentioned   in    the 
Rules  the  election  and  retirement  of  the  members  of  the  Council  the  election  of  a  Chairman 
of  the  Council  and  the  alteration  of  the  Rules  of  the  Institute. 

4.  THE   Institute   has  since   the  grant  of  the   said  Charter  carried   out  with   vigour  and 
success   the   objects  for   which   it   was   incorporated  and  has  in   furtherance   of  those   objects 
formed   various   branches   at   home   and  abroad.      The   property   of  the   Institute   has  largely 
increased  since  the  grant  of  the  said  Charter  and  it  carries  on  its  work  on  extensive  prem- 
ises  in   Northumberland   Avenue   in   London   of   which   it   is   the   freeholder   and   is   also   the 
owner   of   a    very    large    and    valuable   library.      In    addition    certain    of   the    branches   hold 
property  of  considerable  value  which  has  been  given  to  or  acquired  by  them  respectively. 

5.  OTHER  Societies  and  Bodies  have   of  late  years   been  formed  and  may  hereafter  be 
formed   with   objects   resembling   wholly   or   in    part   the   objects   of   the   Institute   and   it   is 
probable  that  an  amalgamation  or  some  other  basis  of  joint  or  co-operative  working  between 
the   Institute   and   such   other   Societies   or    Bodies    or   some   or   one   of    them   may   become 
desirable.      And  also  that  any  such  amalgamation  or  joint  or  co-operative   working  as  well 
AS  the  development  of  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Institute  in   the  Indian  Empire   would 
be  facilitated  if  in  future  the  name  of  the  Institute  were  changed  to  a  name  of  a  more 
comprehensive  nature. 

6.  IT  is  accordingly  expedient  and  would  promote  and  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Institute 
«nd  enable  the  objects  for  which  it  was  formed  to  be  carried  out  with  even  greater    success 
than  heretofore  if  the  Institute  were  empowered 

(a)  To  enter  into  agreements  for  amalgamation  or  some  other  basis  of  joint  or  co-operative 

working  with  any  other  Societies  or  Bodies  having  objects  wholly  or  in  part  similar 
to  the  objects  of  the  Institute. 

(b)  To  alter  (if  and  so  far  as  may  be  necessary)  as  a  result  of  any  such  agreement  the 

constitution  and  extend  the  powers  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute. 

(c)  To  prescribe  and  regulate  the  terms  on  which  the  property  of  any  existing  or  future 

Branch  of  the  Institute  whether  at  home  or  overseas  is  to  be  held  and  the  method 
in  which  the  accounts  of  any  such  branch  are  to  be  kept  and  the  manner  in  which 
such  branches  respectively  are  to  be  founded  or  governed. 

(d)  To   acquire   and    hold    messuages   lands    and    other   hereditaments    of   any   tenure   the 

yearly  value  whereof  shall  not  when  added  to  the  yearly  value  of  the  hereditaments 
held  by  the  Institute  on  the  1st  day  of  January  1921  exceed  in  the  whole  the  sum 
of  £50,000. 
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(e)  To   make   any   mortgage   or   charge   of   any   hereditaments   belonging   to   the   Institute 

without  the  approval  of  a  General  Meeting  but  so  that  no  mortgage  or  charge  for 
a  greater  amount  than  £10,000  at  any  one  time  shall  be  made  without  such  approval. 
And  so  also  that  such  approval  shall  not  be  necessary  in  any  case  where  the 
property  to  be  mortgaged  or  charged  has  been  or  shall  be  assured  to  the  Institute 
or  any  Branch  of  the  Institute  by  any  voluntary  conveyance  or  instrument  which 
contains  an  express  provision  that  the  donees  or  any  trustee  or  trustees  for  the 
donees  may  mortgage  or  charge  such  property  and 

(f)  To  enlarge  and  extend  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Institute. 

YOUR  MAJESTY'S  PETITIONERS  THEREFORE  HUMBLY  PRAY  That 
Your  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  grant  to  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  a  Supplemental  Charter  in  the  terms  of  the  Charter  set  out  in- 
the  Schedule  hereto. 

AND  YOUR  MAJESTY'S   PETITIONERS  will  ever  pray  etc. 


SCHEDULE  :  SUPPLEMENTAL  CHARTER 

GEORGE  V.  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas  King  Defender  of  the  Faith 
TO  ALL  TO  WHOM  THESE  PRESENTS  SHALL  COME  GREETING  WHEREAS 

(i)  Our  Royal  Predecessor  Queen  Victoria  by  Royal  Charter  dated  the  26th  day  of 
September  1882  constituted  His  Royal  Highness  Albert  Edward  then  Prince  of  Wales  and 
His  Grace  the  then  Duke  of  Manchester  and  the  other  persons  therein  named  and  their 
successors  one  body  politic  and  corporate  by  the  name  of  The  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "  The  Institute  ")  with  perpetual  succession  and  a  Common  Seal 
and  with  the  powers  therein  set  forth  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  increase  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge  respecting  our  Colonies  Dependencies  and  possessions  and  our  Indian 
Empire  and  preserving  a  permanent  union  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  various 
parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

(ii)  The  said  Charter  provided  (among  other  things)  by  Clause  2  for  the  holding  by  the 
Institute  of  hereditaments  not  exceeding  the  yearly  value  of  £10,000  by  Clauses  3  and  4 
for  the  Constitution  of  a  Council  of  the  Institute  which  Council  and  General  Meetings  of 
the  Fellows  held  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  said  Charter  should  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  said  Charter  have  the  entire  management  and  direction  of  the  concerns 
of  the  Institute  by  Clause  6  for  the  holding  of  General  Meetings  of  the  Fellows  of  the 
Institute  for  the  purpose  of  electing  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Council  making  repealing  or 
amending  rules  and  bye-laws  admitting  or  expelling  Fellows  and  other  purposes  by  Clause  & 
that  the  Council  should  have  the  sole  management  of  the  income  funds  and  property  of 
the  Institute  and  might  subject  to  the  Charter  and  the  rules  of  the  Institute  do  all  such 
things  as  should  appear  to  them  necessary  or  expedient  for  giving  effect  to  the  objects 
of  the  Institute  and  by  Clause  11  that  no  sale  mortgage  incumbrance  or  other  disposition 
of  any  hereditaments  belonging  to  the  Institute  should  be  made  unless  with  the  approval  of 
a  General  Meeting. 

(iii)  Rules  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  in  pursuance  of  Clause  6  of  the  said 
Charter  which  provide  (among  other  things)  for  the  election  of  Resident  and  Non-resident 
Fellows  the  nomination  by  the  Council  of  Honorary  Fellows  and  the  admission  of  Affiliated 
Members  and  Associates  in  the  manner  and  upon  the  terms  mentioned  in  the  Rules  the 
election  and  retirement  of  the  Members  of  the  Council  and  the  election  of  a  Chairman  of 
the  Council  and  the  alteration  of  the  Rules  of  the  Institute. 

(iv)  It  has  been  represented  to  Us  that  the  Institute  has  since  the  grant  of  the  said 
Charter  carried  on  its  work  with  much  success  and  acquired  real  estate  of  large  value  and 
formed  various  branches  at  home  and  overseas. 

(v)  It  has  been  further  represented  to  Us  that  other  Societies  and  Bodies  have  of  late 
years  been  formed  and  may  hereafter  be  formed  with  objects  resembling  wholly  or  in  part 
the  objects  of  the  Institute  and  it  is  probable  that  an  amalgamation  or  some  other  basis  of 
joint  or  co-operative  working  between  the  Institute  and  such  other  Societies  or  Bodies  or 
some  or  one  of  them  may  become  desirable  and  also  that  any  such  amalgamation  or  joint 
or  co-operative  working  as  well  as  the  development  of  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Institute 
in  our  Indian  Empire  would  be  facilitated  if  in  future  the  name  of  the  Institute  were  changed 
to  a  name  of  a  more  comprehensive  nature. 

(vi)  It  has  been  further  represented  to  Us  that  it  would  promote  and  facilitate  the  work 
of  the  Institute  and  enable  the  objects  for  which  it  was  formed  to  be  carried  out  more 
fully  and  successfully  if  certain  variations  were  made  in  the  ordinances  contained  in  the 
said  Charter  and  certain  additional  powers  were  granted. 
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(vii)  Application  has  accordingly  been  made  to  Us  to  grant  to  the  Institute  a  Supple- 
mental Charter  making  such  alterations  in  the  provisions  of  the  said  Charter  and  conferring 
such  powers  aa  are  hereinafter  set  forth  in  addition  to  the  powers  now  vested  in  the 
Institute. 

NOW  KNOW  YE  THAT  WE  of  Our  Royal  Will  and  pleasure  and  moved  thereto  by  our 
goodwill  to  the  Institute  and  our  desire  to  promote  and  facilitate  the  work  carried  on  by 
the  Institute  and  to  encourage  and  promote  the  preservation  of  a  permanent  union  between 
the  Mother  Country  and  the  other  parts  of  the  Empire  for  Ourselves  Our  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors in  addition  to  and  notwithstanding  anything  to  the  contrary  contained  in  the  said 
Charter  of  Queen  Victoria  are  graciously  pleased  to  grant  ordain  and  declare  as  follows : 

The  object  of  the  Institute  shall  be  to  promote  the  preservation  of  a  permanent  union 
between  the  Mother  Country  and  all  other  parts  of  the  Empire ;  to  maintain  the  power  and 
best  traditions  of  the  Empire ;  and  in  particular  and  without  derogation  from  the  generality 
of  this  object  by : 

(1)  Supporting  kindred  Societies  or  Movements  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  Empire. 

(2)  Providing  a  central  meeting  place  in  London  and  facilitating  social  intercourse  between 

British  subjects  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Overseas. 

(3)  Promoting   the   Trade   and   Industry   of   the   Empire   especially   by   collecting   and   dis- 

tributing information  regarding  its  natural  resources  and  openings  for  trade. 

(4)  Encouraging  British  people  who  wish  to  emigrate  to  settle  under  their  own  flag. 

(5)  Encouraging  the  study  of  the  history,   geography,  literature,  art  and  resources  of  the 

Empire,  especially  in    schools   and    universities,   by  providing  lectures  and  addresses 
and  by  offering  annual  prizes  for  essays. 

(6)  Holding    meetings    for   the    discussion    of   subjects    of   Imperial   interest   and   affording 

opportunities   for   distinguished   visitors    from    Overseas    to   give   expression    of   their 
views. 

(7)  Maintaining  Libraries  of  books  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  Empire  and  News- 

paper  Rooms   containing   representative  collections  of   journals   and   magazines   from 
all  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

(8)  Producing  and  publishing  journals  and  other  publications  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 

members  in  touch  with  matters  of  Imperial  concern. 

(9)  And  generally  working  as  a  non-sectarian,  non-party  organisation  by  all  means  in  its 

power  for  the  good  of  the  Empire. 

2.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the   Institute  at  any  time  hereafter  to   make  such   agreements 
and   enter  into   such  arrangements  and   make   such   payments  and  execute   and   do   such   in- 
struments  acts   and   things   as   the   Council   of   the   Institute   may   from   time   to   time   think 
necessary  or  proper  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  work  of  the  Institute  and  the  work  of 
any  other  Society  or  Body  having  objects  simil  r  (in  whole  or  in  part)  to  the  objects  of  the 
Institute  to  be  carried  on  in  unison  and  not  in  competit  on  and  of  effecting  and  procuring 
the  vesting   in   the   Institute  or  in   any  Trustees  or  Trustee  for  the  Institute   of  all  or  any 
of  the  assets  and  property  belonging  to  or  held  in  trust  for  any  such  other  Society  or  Body 
as   aforesaid   and   the   taking   over   and   assumption    by   the   Institute   of   all   or   any   of   the 
liabilities  or  debts  of  any  such  Society  or  Body  as  aforesaid  and  the  indemnifying  of  any 
such  other  Society  or  Body  as  afoiesaid  or  of  any  Trustees  or  Trustee  for  any  such  other 
Society  or  Body  as  aforesaid  by  the  Institute  against  all  or  any  of  the  said  liabilities  and 
debts. 

3.  As  from  the  time  when  this  Supplemental  Charter  shall  take  effect  the  Council  of  the 
Institute  shall  consist  of  the   persons   who   at   that   date   shall  compose   the  Council   of  the 
Institute  Subject  as  aforesaid  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Institute  in  General  Meeting  if  and 
so  far  as  may   be  thought  necessary  or  expedient  with  a  view  to  carrying  into  effect  any 
of  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  Clauses  to  alter  and  vary  from  time  to  time  the  number  and 
qualification  of  the  persons  constituting  the  Council  of  the  Institute  (but  so  always  that  there 
shall  never  be  less  than  twenty  Councillors  exclusive  of  any  President  and  Vice  Presidents)  and 
to   confer   on    the   Council   such    powers   not    being    powers   inconsistent   with   the   provisions 
of  the  said  Charter  and  of  these  presents  as  the  Institute  in  General  Meeting  may  from  time 
to    time    think    proper   and    in    particular   (but   without   prejudice    to    the   generality    of   the 
foregoing  provisions)  to  empower  the  Council : 

(a)  To    elect    as    a    Fellow    or    as    Fellows    of    the    Institute    (Resident    or   Non-Resident) 

either  individually  or  collectively. 

(b)  To  elect  as  an  Associate  or  as  Associates  of  the  Institute  either  individually  or  col- 

lectively. 

(c)  To  admit  as  a  member  or  members  or  as  an  affiliated  member  or  affiliated  members 

of  the  Institute  either  individually  or  collectively. 
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(d)  To  nominate  as  an  Honorary  Fellow  or  as  Honorary  Fellows  of  the  Institute*  and 

(e)  To   admit   to   any   other   rights   or   privileges   of   or   in   connection   with   the   Institute 

(and  in  each  and  every  case  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  thought 
expedient)  any  Member  or  Members  of  or  any  person  or  persons  belonging  to  or 
connected  with  any  such  other  Society  or  Body  as  aforesaid. 

4.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Council  of  the  Institute  for  the  purposes  of  and  upon  the 
formation    of   any   new    branch    of   the   Institute    whether   at   home   or   overseas    or   for   the 
purposes  of  and  in  connection  with  the  carrying  on  of  any  existing  branch  of  the  Institute 
whether  at  home  or  overseas  and  any  branch  of  any  such  other  Society  or  Body    as  afore- 
said  to   prescribe   and   ordain   such   rules   and   regulations   as   may   be   thought   expedient  in 
relation  to  the  constitution  and  conduct  of  the  business  of  and  the  acquisition  and  holding 
and  disposition  of  property  by  such  branch  and  generally  in  relation  to  the  management  and 
direction  of  the  affairs  of  such  branch  including  (but  without  prejudice  to  the  generality  of 
the    foregoing    provisions)    such    regulations    as    the    Institute    may    think    necessary    for    the 
purpose  of  throwing  all  or  any  of  the  liabilities  of  such  branch  upon  such  branch  and  the 
property  thereof  exclusively  and  in  exoneration  of  the  rest  of  the  property  of  the  Institute. 

5.  The  Institute  may  notwithstanding  the  Statutes  of  Mortmain  take  purchase  hold  and 
enjoy   to   them   and   their   successors   any   messuages   lands   or   hereditaments   of   any   tenure 
which   may   be   necessary   for   carrying   out   the   purposes   of   the   Institute   but   so   that   the 
yearly  value  thereof  to  be  computed  at  the  rack  rent  which  might  be  gotten  for  the  same 
at  the  time  of  the  purchase  or  other  acquisition  thereof  (including  in  such  value  the  yearly 
value   of  all   messuages   lands   and   hereditaments   held   by   the   Institute   on   the   1st   day   of 
January   1921   and  including  also  the  yearly  value  of  all  messuages  lands  and  hereditaments 
(if  any)  which  may  be  transferred  to  the  Institute  by  any  other  Society  or  Body  as  afore- 
said) shall  not  exceed  in  the  whole  the  sum  of  £50,000. 

6.  The  Council  of  the  Institute  may  create  any  mortgage  or  charge  upon  any  messuages 
lands  or  hereditaments  for  the  time  being  belonging  to   the  Institute  without  the  approval 
of  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute  provided  that  no  mortgage  or  charge 
for  a  greater  amount  than  £10,000  at  any  one  time  shall  be  made  without  such  approval. 

7.  The  approval  of  a   General  Meeting  of  the  Fellows   of  the   Institute  shall  not   be  re- 
quired  to   a  mortgage  or  charge   of  any  messuages"  lands   or  hereditaments   of  the   Institute 
or  of  any  branch  thereof  in  any  case  where  the  property  to   be  mortgaged  or  charged  was 
or   shall   be   ajsured   to   the   Institute   or  any   branch   thereof  respectively   by  any   voluntary 
conveyance  or  voluntary  instrument  which  contains  an  express  power  for  the  donees  or  any 
Trustee  or  Trustees  for  the  donees  to  mortgage  or  charge  that  property. 

8.  The   Institute   may   by  a   Special   Resolution   as   hereinafter  defined   at  any  time   alter 
amend  or  add  to  the  said  Charter  as  modified  by  these  presents  and  the  provisions  thereof 
and  such  alterations  amendments  or  addition  shall  when  allowed  by  Us  Our  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors  by   and   with   the   advice   of   Our   Privy   Council   become   effectual   so   that   the   said 
Charter  as  modified   by   these  presents  shall  thenceforward  continue   and   operate   as   though 
it   had   been   originally   granted   and   made   as   so   altered   amended   or   added   to   in   manner 
aforesaid.      And  this  clause  of  these  presents  shall  apply  to  the  said  Charter  as  modified  by 
these  presents  as  and  when  altered  amended  or  added  to  in  manner  aforesaid  PROVIDED 
that  a  Special  Resolution   for  the  purposes  of  this  Clause  means  a  Resolution  passed  at  a 
General  Meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute  by  a  majority  of  not  less  than  three-fourths 
of   the   Fel  ows  present  at   such   meeting  and   voting   th  reat  and  confirmed  at   a   subsequent 
meeting  of  such  Fel  ows  held  not  less  than  fourteen  days  nor  more  than  one  month  after  the 
date  of  the  first  meeting  by  a  majority  of  the  Fellows  present  at  such  second  meeting  and 
voting   thereat.     When   it  is  proposed   to   pass  a  Special  Resolution   the   two   meetings  may 
be  convened  by  one  and  the  tame  notice  and  such  notice  may  convene  the  second  meeting 
and   contingently  upon   the   Resolution   being  passed   by   the  necessary  majority  at  the   first 
meeting. 

Various  points  were  raised  in  the  course  of  a  helpful  and  friendly  discussion  in 
which  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  Captain  W.  Slack,  Sir  William  Grey- Wilson,  Major  H.  C. 
Corlette,  Sir  Charles  McLeod,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  Mr.  H.  Gunn,  Mr.  C.  J.  Wray,  Mr.  James 
Martin,  Mr.  Edward  Salmon,  and  the  Chairman  took  part.  An  amendment  with  regard 
to  the  powers  of  the  Council  to  enter  into  mortgages  not  exceeding  £10,000  at  any 
one  time,  proposed  by  Mr.  James  Martin  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Coleman  Hyman,  was 
supported  by  only  three  votes. 


King  Of  Irak. — The  Emir  Feisal,  elected  King  of  Irak  (Mesopotamia),  acceded  to  the 
throne  on  August  23rd.  The  situation,  it  is  hoped,  will  permit  of  a  speedier  reduction 
of  the  British  troops  in  the  country. 
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TEACHERS    AND    THE    EMPIRE. 

THE  large  party  of  Canadian  and  New  Zealand  lady  teachers  visiting  Great  Britain 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Overseas  Education  League  were  entertained  at  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  on  August  2.  Tea  was  served  in  the  Lounge,  and  the  company  was 
welcomed  and  afterwards  addressed,  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  in  the 
Library.  In  the  absence  of  Major  F.  J.  Ney,  the  Organising  Secretary  of  the  League 
and  General  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Education,  Winnipeg,  who  was  in  France 
preparing  the  way  for  the  next  step  of  the  tour,  the  party  were  in  charge  of  his 
brother,  Captain  Ney.  After  a  busy  day,  including  visits  to  the  British  Museum  and 
the  National  Gallery,  the  company,  mostly  ladies  from  all  grades  of  Canadian  educa- 
tional institutions,  seemed  thoroughly  to  enjoy  the  visit  to  the  Institute.  Great  interest 
was  taken  in  the  various  rooms,  and  particularly  in  that  containing  the  newspapers 
from  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  where  news  of  home  was  eagerly  sought  and  discussed. 

Sir  Charles  Lucas,  Chairman  of  the  Imperial  Studies  Committee  of  the  Institute, 
in  his  address  pointed  out  that  the  Institute  was  founded  the  year  after  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  came  to  birth,  and,  such  was  our  haphazard  way  of  doing  things,  it  was 
the  first  society  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  dealt  with  the  Empire  as  a  whole. 
The  Institute  resembled  Canada  in  that  it  was  expanding,  and,  also  like  the  Dominion, 
it  was  out  for  a  united  Empire.  After  a  reference  to  the  immensity,  beauty,  and  the 
endless  resources  of  their  country,  Sir  Charles  remarked  what  a  wonderfully  beneficial 
effect  it  would  have  upon  the  people  of  Britain  if  they  could  but  fly  across  Canada. 
The  Imperial  Studies  Committee,  the  object  of  which  was  to  promote  accurate  and 
reasoned  knowledge  of  the  Empire,  was  making  excellent  use  of  visual  instruction,  but 
great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  impressing  upon  Labour  the  responsibilities  of 
empire.  In  some  sections  of  Labour  there  was  not  merely  indifference,  but  even  active 
hostility  to  the  Empire,  and  he  asked  the  visitors  to  remember  that  it  was  to  their 
profession  that  we  looked  to  counteract  such  sinister  influences  and  to*  breed  up  a 
strong,  true,  clean  race  throughout  the  Empire.  If  while  they  were  in  this  country 
they  had  the  chance  of  speaking  to  the  labour  democracy,  he  asked  their  assistance 
in  the  work  the  Institute  was  trying  to  do  in  bringing  home  to  the  people  what  the 
Empire  meant. 

Captain  Ney  briefly  thanked  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  the  Institute  for  their  generous 
reception.  Miss  Hendry,  of  Ontario,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Education  League  of  Canada, 
spoke  of  the  work  of  the  Institute,  saying  it  provided  a  link  with  every  part  of  the 
Empire,  and  expressing  her  pride  in  having  been  an  associate  for  the  past  eight  years. 
When  they  returned  to  Canada,  she  said,  they  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  impress 
upon  their  pupils  the  dignity  and  honour  that  appertained  to  their  British  citizenship. 
Miss  Hind  added  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  the  New  Zealand  section  of  the  visitors, 
and  Dr.  Bartolo  (Malta),  Mr.  H.  Gunn  (formerly  Director  of  Education  in  South  Africa), 
and  Major  Hely  Pounds,  as  a  member  of  the  Council  and  an  Australian,  made  brief 
speeches  emphasising  the  value  of  these  visits  and  gatherings. 

Several  of  the  ladies  were  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  evidence  afforded  them  of 
the  work  of  the  Institute  that  they  expressed  their  desire  to  become  associates,  whilst 
others  volunteered  to  assist  in  the  collection  of  contributions  towards  the  New  Premises 
and  Building  Fund.  The  Editor  of  UNITED  EMPIRE  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any 
one  of  the  visitors  who,  on  her  return  home,  is  prepared  to  give  effect  to  this  suggestion. 


West  Atlantic  Aviation. — It  is  announced  that  the  Bermuda  West  Atlantic 
Aviation  and  the  Bahamas  West  Atlantic  Aviation  Companies  are,  in  the  near 
future,  to  be  registered  in  London  as  the  West  Atlantic  Aviation  Company,  whose 
zone  of  operations  will  extend  from  Bermuda  to  Trinidad.  Proposals  are  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Bahamas  Legislature,  which  embrace  the  granting  of  a  subsidy  of  £5,000 
per  annum  for  five  years  for  a  daily  air  service  between  Nassau  and  Maimi  (Florida) 
during  the  winter,  and  a  bi-weekly  service  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  An  inter-insular 
service  is  to  be  provided  between  Nassau  and  the  Out-Islands  of  the  group. 
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AT  a  conference  held  in  the  Council  Room  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  on  June  22,  with 
Sir  Harry  Brittain,  K.B.E.,  in  the  chair,  Lieut. -Colonel  Meurling,  D.S.O.,  M.C.,  outlined 
his  proposals  for  the  above  scheme.  He  pointed  out  that  previous  enterprises  of  this  nature 
had  failed  from  one  or  more  of  the  following  reasons  : 

1.  Those  based  on  charity  from  lack  of  business  methods. 

2.  Sale  of  land  to  individuals  more  often  benefited  the  vendors  than  the  settlers. 

3.  Lack  of  selling  organisation  enabled  middlemen  to  absorb  the  major  portion  of  all 

profits. 

4.  Lack  of  social  intercourse  meant  daily  routine  drudgery. 

5.  Individual  settlers  were  too  often  forced  into  selecting  their  location,  without  sufficient 

care  and  judgment,  when  they  found  their  small  capital  melting  away  in  living 
expenses. 

6.  A  married  settler  unable  to  take  his  family  with  him  seldom  stuck  to  his  job. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  above  disadvantages,  he  recommended  : 

1.  A  limited  liability  company  with  expert  supervision  to  guide  operations  on  the  land. 

2.  The  settlers  themselves  to  be  shareholders  and  at  the  same  time  employees  of  the 

company  at  a  guaranteed  minimum  salary. 

3.  Land  purchased  by  the  company  to  be  kept  intact  and  not  re-sold  to  the  settlers. 

4.  The  company  must  be  financially  strong  enough  to  maintain  their  own  selling  agencies 

and  purchase  modern  machinery. 

5.  The  principle  of  a  village  settlement  should  be  adopted,  from  which,  as  a  centre,  farming 

operations  would  be  conducted,  and  laid  out  so  as  to  provide  recreation  grounds 
and  buildings  for  social  intercourse. 

6.  The  settler  from  the  time  he  leaves  England  must  be  protected  from  exploitation 

and  unnecessary  expense. 

7.  As  the  greatest  asset  for  a  settler  is  "  home  family  life,"  married  men  with  families 

should  be  given  preference. 

After  spending  some  eighteen  months  tramping  through  British  Columbia  and  inspecting 
many  properties,  he  selected  a  tract  of  30,000  acres  on  the  old  Cariboo  Road,  within  five 
miles  of  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern  Railway,  and  thirty-four  miles  by  motor  road  from  Ashcroft 
on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  He  considered  the  land  eminently  suitable  for  hay,  lucerne, 
sheep,  pigs,  cattle,  horses,  poultry,  and  small  fruits,  for  all  of  which  there  is  a  ready  and  growing 
market  at  present  inadequately  supplied  from  foreign  countries  to  the  extent  of  over  £1,000,000 
per  annum.  The  country  being  open  and  park-like,  no  heavy  clearing  was  necessary, 
and  an  immediate  return  could  be  obtained  from  capital  expenditure. 

He  had  obtained  an  option  on  this  land  at  $6  an  acre,  which  he  was  prepared  to  hand 
over  without  burden  to  a  company  for  the  benefit  of  ex-Service  officers  and  men. 

Following  an  interesting  discussion  a  small  committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Right  Hon.  G.  H.  Roberts,  M.P.,  was  formed  to  investigate  the  financial  and  practical  pos- 
sibilities and  draw  up  concrete  proposals.  The  chief  recommendations  of  this  committee  are  : 

1.  That  as  this  is  a  matter  of  national  importance  the  Government  should  be  asked  for 

financial  assistance. 

2.  That  ex-Service  organisations  should  be  consulted  and  asked  to  help  financially. 

3.  The  minimum  investment  per  settler  family  should  be  £200. 

4.  That  if  possible  a  start  should  be  made  with  fifty  families  next  April,  who  would  be 

met  by  an  experienced  staff,  taken  care  of  in  a  tent  camp,  and  at  once  commence 
operations  for  building  their  own  houses  and  certain  farm  work ;  the  necessary 
saw-mills,  machinery,  tractors,  livestock,  etc.,  being  assembled  prior  to  their  arrival. 
Another  fifty  families  would  follow  in  April  1923,  and  a  further  two  hundred  in 
April  1924. 

5.  It  is  estimated  that  the  land  would  provide  for  from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred 

families,  and  that  of  the  first  three  hundred  a  certain  percentage  would  have  gained 
sufficient  experience  successfully  to  take  up  land  on  their  own.  These  would  be 
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assisted  and  encouraged  to  do  so,  and  their  places  refilled  by  newcomers,  and  in 
years  to  come  a  constant  stream  of  experienced  fanners  would  be  annually  passed 
out  for  settlement  on  land  of  their  own.     For  those  that  remained  there  would  be 
many  administrative  posts  as  the  company  developed. 
The  Committee  considered  that  the  following  advantages  could  be  offered  to  the  settlers  : 

1.  Transportation  from  England  to  the  land,  fare  if  necessary  being  advanced. 

2.  Free  house,  fuel,  light,  and  water. 

3.  Medical  attendance  at  a  nominal  cost. 

4.  Free  schooling  as  provided  by  the  Government. 

5.  A  minimum  salary  of  $60  a  month. 

6.  A  five-acre  allotment. 

7.  One  cow,  thirty  fowls,  two  pigs,  as  a  nucleus  of  livestock. 

They  estimate  that  in  order  to  carry  out  the  scheme  on  these  lines  £83,000  would  be 
required  the  first  year,  and  another  £37,000  the  second  year.  Of  this  total  of  £120,000  the 
sum  of  £20,000  would  have  been  subscribed  for  by  the  first  hundred  settlers,  leaving  a  balance 
of  £100,000.  This  sum  would  include  the  heavy  initial  expenditure  on  land,  machinery,  live- 
stock, etc.,  etc.,  and  no  further  capital  would  be  required  beyond  that  brought  in  by  additional 
settlers.  The  scheme  was  in  August  laid  before  the  Empire  Development  Parliamentary 
Committee,  with  the  request  for  Government  assistance  to  the  extent  of  £150  per  family  for 
the  first  three  hundred.  The  committee  are  hopeful  that  ex-Service  organisations  will  be  able 
to  assist  to  the  same  extent. 

The  above  amounts  would  be  in  the  form  of  loans,  repayable  after  four  and  before  ten 
years.  The  balance  of  some  £10,000  would  then  be  offered  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  dividend- 
bearing  shares,  the  settlers'  investments  also  being  in  this  form. 

Pending  replies  from  the  Government  and  ex-Service  organisations,  the  committee  through 
the  press  made  a  public  appeal  for  a  small  sum  to  meet  current  expenses  of  printing,  postage, 
etc.  They  are  still  waiting  for  a  response  to  this  appeal,  and  unless  some  money  is  shortly 
forthcoming,  they  will  be  reluctantly  compelled  to  abandon  the  project  as  they  are  already 
flooded  with  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  country  from  ex-Service  men  anxious  to  participate 
in  the  project.  The  committee  consider  that  the  following  are  some  of  the  many  advantages 
of  the  scheme  : 

1.  Money  contributed  by  Government  or  organisations  is  in  the  form  of   a  loan  to 

ex-Service  men ;  being  secured  on  assets  and  repayable  within  a  time  limit  is 
more  economical  and  infinitely  preferable  to  any  system  of  doles. 

2.  The  settler  not  only  pays  by  his  labour  for  his  own  training,  but  as  a  shareholder 

directly  benefits  by  the  profits  of  the  enterprise. 

3.  The  outline  scheme  provides  for  from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  families,  but  when 

once  established  a  constant  stream  of  experienced  settlers  will  annually  be  passed 
out  for  settlement  on  land  of  their  own  and  their  places  filled  by  newcomers. 

4.  It  is  the  first  definite  scheme  in  which  the  settler,  from  the  time  he  leaves  England, 

is  protected  from  outside  exploitation,  both  he  and  his  family  being  guided  and 
instructed  until  he  can  stand  on  his  own  feet,  and  this  through  his  personal  work 
and  not  through  charity. 

6.  Whereas  most  schemes  fail  to  provide  for  a  settler  with  a  family,  the  above  is  designed 
to  preserve  his  greatest  asset,  namely,  his  home  family  life. 

6.  While  free  from  visionary  "  community  interests,"  the  grouping  of  family  homes 

will  diminish  the  feeling  of  isolation,  and  tend  towards  social  intercourse,  which  is 
so  necessary  and  desirable. 

7.  The  land  (on  which  an  option  is  held)  was  selected  on  account  of  its  facilities  for  providing 

an  immediate  return.     There  is  no  heavy  clearing,  no  waiting  for  fruit  trees  to  reach 

maturity,  and  as  hay,  sheep,  pigs,  and  poultry  will  be  the  chief  commercial  products, 

there  are  no  risks  from  abnormal  variations  of  the  climate. 

With  alterations  to  suit  local  conditions,  a  similar  scheme  could  be  applied  to  many  other 

parts  of  the  Empire.    The  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Committee  is  Lieut.  -Colonel  Eldred 

Pottinger,  D.S.O.,  17  Burbage  Road,  Herne  Hill,  S.E.  24. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

New  Zealand  Oil  Possibilities. — In  the  March  number  of  UNITED  EMPIKE  there 
is  a  report  of  an  address  on  the  British  Empire's  Petroleum  Resources  by  Mr.  George 
Howell,  F.G.S.,  etc.,  and  of  a  discussion  which  ensued.  From  beginning  to  end  there 
is  no  word  of  reference  to  New  Zealand,  though  Australia  is  twice  mentioned.  Whether 
this  is  on  account  of  this  Dominion  being  so  commonly  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
Commonwealth,  or  because  Mr.  Howell  is  not  aware  of  New  Zealand's  oil-fields  and  of 
what  has  been  done  to  develop  them,  I  am  of  course  unable  to  say.  The  fact  remains 
that  better  results  have  followed  prospecting  here  than  across  the  Tasman  Sea. 

Within  the  boundaries  of  this  borough  well  over  two  million  gallons  of  oil  have 
been  won  from  two  or  three  prospecting  wells,  oil  of  a  very  rich  character.  It  has 
chiefly  been  obtained  at  a  depth  round  about  2,700  feet,  from  strata  which  are  assumed 
to  hold  only  seepage  from  a  lower  depth.  One  well  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of 
about  5,400  feet,  and  when  operations  were  abandoned  because  the  company's  resources 
were  exhausted  the  indications  pointed  to  the  parent  sands  being  still  under  foot. 
Considerable  capital  has  been  expended  at  one  time  and  another  in  this  neighbourhood, 
and  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  in  the  case  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  wells  it 
was  either  financial  or  mechanical  trouble  that  was  struck,  that  the  indications  in 
almost  every  case  were  good  enough  to  warrant  perseverance.  Such  authorities  as  the 
late  Charles  Marvin,  Sir  Boverton  Redwood,  and  Mr.  George  Adams  were  all  impressed 
with  the  prospects  of  the  field,  but  English  capital  has  hitherto  not  been  forthcoming 
to  any  extent. 

What  has  been  done  has  been  mainly  with  New  Zealand  capital,  and  the  amount 
of  that  available  for  such  purposes  is  very  limited.  Yet  the  prospects  so  far  disclosed 
are  better  than,  say,  in  Australia,  to  which  greater  attention  has  been  paid  by  English 
capital.  Why  this  neglect  ? 

WALTER  J.  PENN. 

New  Plymouth,  New  Zealand.  Corresponding  Secretary,  R.C.I. 

June,  1921. 

"  The  Empire  Day  by  Day."— At  the  bottom  of  page  323  in  your  May  number  your 
contributor  says  :  "  Material  here  for  a  fascinating  birthday  book  !  " 

If  you  will  look  in  your  library  you  should  find  a  copy  of  just  such  a  book  which  I  compiled 
some  years  ago — "  The  Empire  Day  by  Day." 

On  publication  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  accept  a  copy  and,  as  I  have  indicated, 
I  presented  a  copy  to  the  Institute  library.  It  is  published  by  Macmillans. 

It  went  the  rounds  of  the  Empire,  and  I  have  Press  notices  from  the  remote  parts  of 
the  earth.  In  Canada  many  thousands  were  taken  by  the  provinces  for  their  schools, 
and  a  great  many  distributed  through  booksellers. 

It  was  compiled  prior  to  the  War,  but  I  am  engaged  in  bringing  it  down  to  date.  When 
again  issued  it  will  be  my  pleasure  to  send  a  copy  to  your  library. 

As  to  UNITED  EMPIRE — may  I  say  that  my  interest  and  admiration  increase  with 
each  number  ? 

FRANK   Wis*. 

87,  Roxborough  Street,  East  Toronto. 
July  1921. 


MR.  J.  BURQON  BIOKERSTETH,  M.C.,  has  been  appointed  Warden  of  Hart  House  in  the 
University  of  Toronto.  Mr.  Bickersteth  was  educated  at  Charterhouse  and  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  He  has  distinguished  himself  as  sportsman,  traveller,  soldier,  and  author.  His 
book,  "  The  Land  of  the  Open  Doors,"  descriptive  of  his  experiences  as  a  member  of  the 
Archbishops'  Mission  in  Western  Canada,  is  well  known. 
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HOUSE  AND  SOCIAL  COMMITTEE. 

TRINIDAD  AS  IT  is. 

At  the  meeting  on  Wednesday,  June  15,  when  Sir  J.  Cadman  presided,  Major  Randolph 
Rust  delivered  an  address  on  "  Trinidad  as  it  is  To-day."  Major  Rust  spoke  of  the  geographical 
importance  of  Trinidad  which,  with  Jamaica,  commands  the  Panama  Canal.  The  beauties  of 
the  island,  he  said,  were  unsurpassed  by  anything  he  had  seen  in  any  other  country  ;  there 
were  good  boating  and  fishing  and  some  shooting,  and  it  was  a  pity  that  many  more  tourists 
did  not  visit  the  island.  Some  people  had  the  impression  that  the  West  Indies  were  unsuitable  for 
white  people,  but  the  fact  that  he  had  resided  there  for  forty  years  was  sufficient  evidence 
that  such  an  impression  was  wrong.  The  chief  products  of  Trinidad  were  shown  by  the 
following  figures  of  exports  for  1919  : 

Sugar 37,805  tons. 

Molasses          ....     363,000  gal. 

Rum 162,800  gal. 

Cocoa 542,350  cwt. 

Coconuts         ....     30,900,000. 

Coffee 160,704  Ib. 

Angostura  Bitters    .         .         .     15,062  gal. 

Asphalt  ....     66,000  tons,  pre  war  over  100,000  tons  per  annum. 

Oil  petroleum  .         .         .     49,219,226  gal.,  of  which  8,501   were  lubricating  ; 

2,109,074     kerosine;    2,419,744    petrol    spirit; 
14,325  crude  oil ;  and  30,355  fuel  oil. 

(Oil   bunkering   trade  will   soon    take   the   place   of   coal.      The  Navy  had   large 
supplies  during  the  war,  and  many  steamers  now  call  in  to  oil  up. ) 

The  income  in  1919  was  £1,172,700,  and  expenditure  £1,124,258.  Taxation  per  head  is 
light  compared  with  England. 

The  oil  industry  had  now  reached  a  stage  when  the  companies  would,  the  speaker  felt 
sure,  reap  a  substantial  return  for  the  capital  sunk  in  development.  Major  Rust  said  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales'a  visit  had,  if  possible,  strengthened  the  people's  affection  for  the  Mother 
Country,  and  although  the  United  States  might  dominate  the  trade  of  the  islands  they  were 
loyal  British  subjects. 

In  the  discussion  the  Chairman,  who  spoke  of  the  pleasant  time  he  had  spent  with  Major 
Rust  in  Trinidad,  Mr.  Howell,  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  Major  Hely  Pounds,  Mr.  R.  a  Ababrelton,  and 
Dr.  Watson  Grice  took  part.  Hearty  votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  the  speaker  and  the  chairman. 

NEW  ZEALAND  AND  ITS  IDEALS. 

On  Wednesday,  July  6,  Mr.  W.  J.  Napier  gave  "  A  Sketch  of  the  Political  and  Social 
Life  of  New  Zealand  and  the  Ideals  of  its  People."  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  the 
Hon.  J.  6.  Jenkins,  presided,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Sir  James  Allen,  who  was  to  have 
taken  the  chair,  had  been  summoned  to  a  meeting  of  a  Committee  of  the  Imperial  Con- 
ference, and  only  arrived  towards  the  end  of  the  address. 

Mr.  Napier  said  that  in  order  to  understand  political  life  and  movements  in  New  Zealand 
to-day  some  account  of  the  past  was  necessary.  He  gave  an  account  of  the  early  settle- 
ment of  whalers,  missionaries,  and  lumbermen.  In  1814  Samuel  Marsden  came  from  New 
South  Wales,  and  for  half  a  century  used  his  influence  in  keeping  peace  between  the  natives 
and  the  handful  of  white  settlers.  In  1837  the  New  Zealand  Association  was  founded  in 
London,  mainly  through  the  influence  of  Gibbon  Wakefield,  and  its  members  included  many 
men  of  light  and  leading  in  England.  In  May  of  that  year  the  Tony  sailed  to  New  Zealand 
and  the  first  batch  of  settlers  landed  at  Wellington  on  January  22,  1840,  the  dominant  idea 
of  the  Association  being  to  make  New  Zealand  a  replica  of  England.  The  speaker  gave  a 
description  of  political  changes  and  developments  up  to  the  present.  He  referred  to  the 
democratic  measures  which  Sir  George  Grey  had  passed  into  law.  Mr.  Seddon,  as  Premier,  had 
carried  out  reforms  designed  by  other  men,  and  had  solidified  the  democratic  base  of  New 
Zealand's  political  structure.  He  then  dealt  with  the  social  life  of  the  people,  which  he  said  was 
that  of  the  brighter  and  less  conventional  type  of  the  English  middle  class.  There  are  no 
millionaires  and  no  rank,  money  does  not  ensure  respect  apart  from  character.  In  Mr.  Napier's 
opinion  Sir  Joseph  Ward  had  caused  the  destruction  of  the  Liberal  Party  and  his  own  exclusion 
from  public  life  by  accepting  a  baronetcy.  New  Zealanders  had  a  rooted  repugnance  to 
hereditary  titles.  The  ideal  of  the  people  is  that  while  inheriting  the  soul,  the  mind,  the  litera- 
ture, the  art,  the  inventive  power,  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  England,  New  Zealand  shall, 
through  humane  laws  and  wisely  conceived  institutions,  become  a  brighter  Britain,  so  that 
a  strong  Anglo-Celtic  educated  race  shall  inhabit  the  land  :  all  shall  have  equal  opportunities, 
there  shall  be  no  law  of  privileges,  there  shall  be  no  millionaires  or  paupers,  no  established 
religion,  but  the  utmost  freedom  for  all  faiths,  and  in  every  way  a  United  Empire. 
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The  Chairman  opened  the  discussion.  Sir  James  Allen  spoke  of  the  profound  respect 
of  all  New  Zealanders  for  the  Sovereign;  and  expressed  his  strong  opinion  that  there  was  no 
other  way  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  Mr.  Wakefield,  the  grandson  of  Gibbon 
Wakefield,  then  spoke,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Raymond.  Mr.  Salmon,  in  proposing  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  drew  special  attention  to  certain  interesting  features  in  Major 
Boose's  visit  to  New  Zealand. 

[With  reference  to  Sir  Joseph  Ward's  baronetcy  we  do  not  quite  see  how  its  acceptance  can  be 
said  to  have  destroyed  the  Liberal  Party  and  excluded  him  from  public  life,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  after  its  acceptance  he  won  two  elections. — ED.  U.E.] 
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ME.  THOMAS  JOSEPH  RYAN. 

The  sudden  death,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  of  Mr.  T  J.  Ryan,  the  Deputy  Leader 
of  the  Labour  Party  in  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives,  removes  from  the  public  life 
of  Australia  one  who  was  expected  sooner  or  later  to  head  a  Labour  Government  in  the 
Commonwealth  as  he  had  done  in  Queensland.  Mr.  Ryan,  who  was  a  barrister  by  profession, 
was  in  an  exceptional  degree  a  witness  to  the  compatibility  of  extreme  democracy  with 
absolute  loyalty  to  the  Empire.  His  State  Socialism  was  responsible  for  unfortunate 
developments  in  Queensland  which  have  been  the  occasion  of  bitter  controversy ;  on  the 
question  of  the  Unity  of  the  Empire  he  was  as  sound  as  any  who  were  opposed  to  him  on 
domestic  problems.  He  was  quite  prepared  to  enlist  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  and 
when  he  visited  Great  Britain  in  1916  he  gave  convincing  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
views  regarding  the  Empire  by  becoming  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute. 

LADY  LENNABD. 

Heartfelt  sympathy  of  many  hundreds  of  members  of  the  Institute  will  go  out  to  Sir  Thomas 
Lennard  in  the  loss  which  has  overtaken  him.  The  death  of  Lady  Lennard  will  be  deeply 
regretted,  not  merely  in  Bristol,  but  by  the  wide  circle  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire 
and  America  who  have  made  pilgrimage  to  the  city  of  the  old  merchant  adventurers.  In 
Lady  Lennard  the  cause  of  United  Empire  had  one  of  its  most  devoted  workers.  She  took 
the  keenest  interest  in  Sir  Thomas  Lennard's  public  life,  and  their  home  at  Henbury  Hill 
House  was  a  centre  of  hospitality  charmingly  dispensed  to  all  who  were  ready  to  lend  a 
hand  in  the  promotion  of  either  the  local  or  the  Imperial  objects  which  both  had  so  much 
at  heart.  In  the  founding  and  development  of  the  Bristol  Branch  of  the  Institute  Lady 
Lennard  seconded  her  husband's  efforts  with  an  enthusiasm  which  never  waned.  Her  mind 
worked  outwardly  from  the  home  to  the  city,  from  the  city  to  the  nation,  from  the  nation 
to  the  Empire ;  she  saw  the  chain  complete  and  realised  to  the  full  that  the  Empire  stands 
for  the  happiness,  the  dignity,  and  the  greatness  of  the  home.  For  this  reason,  Lady  Lennard 
was  always  eager  that  no  opportunity  should  be  missed  of  imparting  to  young  people  know- 
ledge of  the  Empire  and  what  it  means.  The  best  tribute  her  friends  can  pay  to  her  memory 
is  to  see  that  the  many  movements  in  which  she  was  active  are  fostered  along  the  lines  she 
would  have  approved. 


NOTICES    TO    FELLOWS. 

THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED : 

Resident  Fellows,  10  ;  Non-Resident  Fellows,  39  ;  Associates,  6. 

RESIDENT  FELLOWS: 

R.  W.  Allen,  C.B.E.,  A.  L.  Hempton,  A.  S.  Pagden,  C.M.Q.,  Major  J.  Boss,  Capt.  J.  T. 
Stevenson,  J.  R.  Westcott,  R.  G.  Westcott,  W.  G.  Westcott. 
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NON-RESIDENT  FELLOWS: 

AUSTRALIA.— .R.  M.  Allan,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  (Brisbane),  C.  R.  Cowper  (Melbourne),  R.  E. 
Horsfall  (Toorak),  F.  NyuJasy,  M.D.  (Toorak). 

CANADA.— Hon.  W.  E.  Foster  (St.  John's,  N.B.),  T.  Mitchell  (Grandview,  Man.), 
E.  Atherlon  Smith  (St.  John's,  N.B.). 

NEW  ZEALAND.— F.  J.  Dignan  (Auckland),  C.  S.  Harper  (Christchurch). 

SOUTH  AFRICA.— L.  S.  Skeels,  O.B.E.  (Delmore),  T.  A.  White  (Delmore),  M.  Wilson 
(East  London).  BRITISH  GUIANA.— John  Dodds  (Essequebo),  W.  T.  Lord  (Georgetown). 
CEYLON.—//.  J.  McGrigor  (Colombo).  MALAY  STATES.— .0.  T.  King  (Negri  Sembilan), 
M.  S.  Mahendrau  (Teluk  Anson),  I.  Pitt  (Perak),  N.  A.  Worley  (Kuala  Lumpur).  EGYPT.— 
Oliver  Gaunt  (Giza).  GOLD  COAST  COLONY.— Maurice  Thorp  Hincks  (Accra),  George  Arnold 
Pickles  (Accra).  JAMAICA.— G.  L.  B.  Wiehen  (Malvern).  JERSEY  (C.  I.).—  W.  Bruce 
Douglas,  F.  Walker.  KENYA  COLONY.— J.  0.  Beven,  M.A.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.  (Nairobi), 
L.  E.  Skinner  (Nairobi).  RHODESI A.— B.  Seymour  Hatt  (Salisbury).  NIGERIA.— Capt.  J.  H. 
Freebody  (Lagos),  W.  Baddeley  Adams  (Jos),  G.  Dodwett  (Jos),  A.  Alexander  Singer  (Lagos), 
H.  H.  Vercoe  (Jos).  ARGENTINE.—  V.  H.  St.  John  Huckin  (Rosario  de  Santa  Fe).  CHINA.— 
H.C.Patrick,  M.B.,  C.M.  (Shanghai).  COLOMBIA.— J.  W.  Hicklin  (Bogota).  PALESTINE.— 
J.  H.  Mankin  (Jerusalem).  UNITED  STATES.— Frank  A.  May  (New  York).  UNATTACHED 
TO  ANY  COLONY.— A  A.  Clod*. 

ASSOCIATES  : 

Mrs.  Joseph  Baynes  (NeFs  Rust,  Natal),  John  Fairbank,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Mrs.  I.  San  Carola 
Fisher,  Mrs.  B.  H.  Morgan,  M.B.E.,  Miss  E.  Nichols,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Yates. 
BRISTOL  BRANCH. — RESIDENT  FELLOW:  Harry  Denning. 
LEICESTER  BRANCH.— RESIDENT  FELLOW  :  G.  D.  Potts. 
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The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret : 
A.  E.  Altrop,  Fred  W.  Bolton,  John  W.  Bright,  C.  Brotherhood,  Right  Hon.  W.  Burdett- 
Coutts,  M.P.,  Hon.  W.  S.  Comissiong,  Major  Sir  Edward  Coates,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Andrew  Hassall 
Cunningham,  Lieut.-Col.  Senator  Hon.  James  Domville,  Rev.  Alfred  Hall,  D.D.,  Alan  M. 
Hudson,  George  Joachim,  R.  E.  Kingsford,  Lady  Lennard,  Ivor  Lewis,  W.  McClymont, 
William  McEwan,  Sir  George  McLean,  W.  A.  Pitt,  L.R.C.P.,  Right  Hon.  Lord  Reay,  K.T., 
G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  Alex  C.  Ross,  Hon.  T.  J.  Ryan,  M.L.A.,  F.  Harvey  E.  Sperling,  F.  W. 
Tazewell,  John  Whitelaw,  W.  E.  Williams. 


DONATIONS  TO  THE  NEW  PREMISES  FUND. 

The  following  extract  from  the  speech  of  the  Chairman  of  Council,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden, 
is  printed  separately  as  a  heading  to  the  list  of  those  who  have  promised  to  subscribe  annually 
to  the  Fund  until  it  is  completed ;  and  the  Council  hope  that  it  may  lead  many  others  to 
do  the  same,  thus  ensuring  a  solid  annual  addition  to  the  general  list  of  subscriptions  : 

"  I  would  like  here  to  express  to  all  Fellows  the  hope  that,  though  they  have  given 
one  donation,  they  should  not  be  content  with  that  but  give  annually  such  sums  as 
they  can  afford  until  the  aim  has  been  accomplished.  In  that  way  only  can  we  get  ahead 
and  establish  a  growing  fund." 

The  undermentioned  have  agreed  to  this  suggestion  and  have  promised  an  annual 
subscription : 

£     s.    d. 

Lewis  Haslam,  Esq.,   M.P 100    0    0 

Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G 10    0    0 

Sir  James  Mills,  K.C.M.G 10    0    0 

Lieut.-Colonel  Weston  Jarvis,  C.M.G.,  M.V.O.     .         .     10    0    0 

Sir  Charles  McLeod 10    0    0 

Sir  George  McLaren  Brown,  K.B.E 10    0    0 

Sir  Frederick  Dutton 10    0    0 

Allan  Campbell,  Esq 10    0    0 

Ernest  K.  Wood,  Esq 10    0    0 

Arthur  S.  Bull,  Esq 500 

Edward  Salmon 200 

Professor  A.  Bartolo,  B.Litt.  LL.D.          .         .         .100 
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Mr.  Lewis  Haslam,  M.P.,  writes  : — "  August  8,  1921. — I  have  much  pleasure  in  enclosing 
a  cheque  for £1,100  for  the  Colonial  Institute  New  Premises  Fund:  £1,000  being  a  donation 
and  £100  as  an  annual  subscription.  I  am  sure  I  voice  the  feeling  of  the  Fellows  and 
Associates  when  I  express  my  regret  that  the  progress  of  the  Fund  should  be  so  slow.  I 
feel  convinced  that  the  sum  of  £300,000  required  would  assuredly  soon  be  raised  were 
Fellows  and  Associates  to  contribute  such  sums,  large  or  small,  as  they  may  reasonably 
afford,  either  in  the  form  of  donations  or  annual  subscriptions.  I  think  possibly  the  most 
likely  source  for  the  securing  of  larger  sums  would  be  found  by  calling  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  large  enterprises  within  the  Empire  to  the  necessity  of  providing 
premises  sufficiently  dignified,  of  adequate  accommodation,  and  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the 
Institute." 


TWENTY-SIXTH  LIST. 


Previously  announced    . 

J.  Ronald  Young,  Esq.,  M.H.A. 

G.  Scott,  Esq. 

G.  L.  Gifford,  Esq. 

G.  Pritehard,  Esq. 

Stephen  S.  Bagge,  Esq.,  C.M.G. 

C.  R.  Morriss,  Esq. 

Lewis  Haslam,  Esq.,  M.P. 


s.  d. 


46,054    2 

30 

2  10 

19 

20 

50 

10 

1,000    0 


£    s.  d. 
J.  Edge  Partington,  Esq.        .         .  110 

C.  Peebles,  Esq 296 

Captain  Louis  Castellain  (2nd  dona- 
tion)   10    0    0 

Annual  Subscribers         .         .         .       101    0    0 


£47,183     1  11 


PAYMENT  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Rule  20. — All  subscriptions  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  January  1  in  each  year. 

Many  Fellows,  particularly  non-resident,  are  already  remitting  their  subscriptions  for 
1922.  For  the  mutual  convenience  of  Members  and  the  office  we  would  remind  them  that 
at  the  last  Annual  Meeting  all  subscriptions  were  increased — Resident  Fellows  to  £3  3s.  Od. 
and  Non-Resident  Fellows  and  Associates  to  £1  Ha.  6rf. — as  from  the  1st  of  January,  1922. 
Where  subscriptions  are  paid  by  Bankers  trouble  and  possible  misunderstanding  will  be 
avoided  if  Members  well  kindly  instruct  the  Banks  as  to  the  increase. 

For  the  convenience  of  Fellows,  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  subscriptions 
can  be  paid  into  any  branch  of  the  following  banks :  Africa. — African  Banking  Corpora- 
tion, National  Bank  of  India,  Bank  of  British  West  Africa,  National  Bank  of  South 
Africa,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa.  Argentine. — The  British  Bank  of  South 
America  will  accept  subscriptions  at  $11  fixed  exchange  for  £1  Is.  Australia. — Com- 
mercial Bank  of  Sydney,  Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia,  and  Australian  Bank  of 
Commerce  (New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  only).  Canada. — Bank  of  Montreal, 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  Dominion  Bank,  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  Union  Bank 
of  Canada.  Ceylon,  China,  Hong-Kong,  Malay  States,  and  Straits  Settlements. — Chartered 
Bank  of  India,  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  National  Bank  of  India.  West  Africa. — 
Bank  of  British  West  Africa  and  Colonial  Bank.  West  Indies. — Colonial  Bank. 


GIFT  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 

MB.  L.  Z.  PIERIDES,  of  Larnaca,  Cyprus,  has  presented  to  the  Institute  an  ancient  Cypriot 
vase.  This  has  been  placed  in  the  Library,  not  far  from  the  collection  of  books  relating  to 
Cyprus,  which  was  the  gift  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  Delaval  Cobham,  C.M.G.  It  forms  a  handsome 
and  most  appropriate  adjunct  to  that  collection.  The  vase,  which  is  about  2  ft.  4  in.  in  height, 
is  an  amphora  or  wine-jar  of  Sub-Mycenaean  art,  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  and  it  is  in 
excellent  preservation.  The  Council  of  the  Institute  greatly  appreciate  the  action  of  Mr. 
Pierides  in  presenting  so  valuable  a  gift,  which  will  appeal  specially  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  Cyprus  and  in  the  Mediterranean  cultures. 
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DAIMLER    "LIGHT  THIRTY      CHASSIS 
With  "LICHFIELD"  COUPE  COACH  WORK 

Price,  complete,  ready  for  the  road,  £  1 ,450. 


"  The  man  who  decides  to  invest  in  a 
'  Light  Thirty '  coupe"  saloon  need  not 
fear  that  he  will  find  anything  mediocre 
or  commonplace  about  either  chassis  or 
body."— The  Times,  29/4/1921. 


THE 


COMPANY  LIMITED 

COVENTRY. 


THE 


NATIONAL  BANK  OF 
SOUTH  AFRICA  LTD. 


(REGISTERED  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL) 


CAPITAL  AND  RESERVE 


£4,265,000 


Head  Office:    PRETORIA. 

The  Bank  has  Branches  and  Sub-Branches  in  the 
principal  Towns  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  South- 
West  Protectorate,  Rhodesia,  Nyasaland,  Portuguese 
East  Africa,  Kenya  Colony  and  Tanganyika  Territory. 

Agents  at  Amsterdam,  Paris,  Rome,  and  the  principal  cities  of  the  world. 

LONDON  OFFICES:   CIRCUS  PLACE,  LONDON  WALL,  E.C2 

18  ST.  SWITHIN'S  LANE,  E.C.4 
WEST  END  OFFICE  :  25  COCKSPUR  STREET,  S.W.  1 

The  Bank  receives  from  its  Cape  Town  office  a  monthly  cabled  Report  of  the  latest 
Trade  Conditions  prevailing  in  South  Africa.  Copies  will  be  sent  on  application  to 
those  interested  in  the  Colony. 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  KM  I' IRK  w  mentioned. 
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THE 


OVERSEAS 


WATERPROOF 


FOR  INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES 

(Guaranteed  for  three  years) 

*  £4  :  4  :  O  ' 

Military  Pattern,  with  belt,  etc.    -    95/- 


SPEC1FI CATION— Extra  wide  Collar,  ample  Skirt,  Storm 
Cuffs,  Saddle  Flap,  Leg  Straps.  Every  Seam  both  sewn  and 
taped.  Average  weight.  3  Ib. 

FOR  RIDING,  DRIVING.  SHOOTING,  WALKING 


W.  H.  GORE  &  CO. 

(OVERSEAS  BUYING  AGENCY) 
COLONIAL  AGENTS  AND  MERCHANTS 

64     HAYMARKET,    LONDON,     S.W.I 


GOLD  MEDAL  PIANOS 

With  50  Years'  Reputation.  HOME  or  EXPORT. 

SPECIALLY  CONSTRUCTED  FOR  EXTREME  CLIMATES. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  TERMS. 

CRESSWELL,     BALL     &    CO.     LTD. 

CONCORD  HOUSE,  WANDSWORTH,  LONDON,  s.w.is 


OVERSEAS  VISITORS 

coming  to  England  for  long  or  short  periods  can 
obtain  full  particulars  of  first-class  Accommodation 
London,  Country,  River  or  Seaside  from  :— 

The  West  End  Association 

92  New  Bond  Street          -        -          London,  W.I 

CMAYFAIR  3259) 
Nursing  Homes    ::    Good  Schools    ::    Social  Introductions  a  special  feature 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  it  mentioned. 
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ARRANGEMENT   WITH  THE   BRITISH   EMPIRE  CLUB. 

An  arrangement  has  been  made,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council,  between  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  the  British  Empire  Club,  12  St.  James'H  Square,  S.W., 
by  which  any  Non-Resident  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  bearing  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute,  will  be  put  up  at  once  as  a  Temporary  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Club  under  Rule  IX.  Under  this  rule  Temporary  Honorary  Members 
enjoy  all  the  privileges,  and  are  bound  by  all  the  Rules  and  Bye-Laws  of  the  Club, 
for  a  term  of  one  month  from  the  date  of  their  introduction,  without  the  payment 
of  any  subscription.  At  the  termination  rf  the  month  a  Temporary  Honorary  Member 
may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Committee,  continue  his  membership  for  an  additional 
period,  not  exceeding  five  calendar  months,  by  the  payment  of  a  subscription  of  one 
guinea  per  month. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

A  special  feature  is  made  by  the  Institute  of  the  collection  of  photographs  of  the 
Fellows  and  Associates,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  pay  an  early  visit  to  the  Studio 
of  the  official  photographers,  Messrs.  J.  Russell  and  Sons,  73  Baker  Street,  W.  1,  who 
are  presenting  a  copy  to  each  sitter  in  addition  to  one  to  be  placed  in  the  Institute 
collection  and  allow  a  discount  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  all  orders  for  further  copies.  Over 
one  hundred  Fellows  and  Associates  have  recently  visited  the  studio. 

BADGE  FOR  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

A  Badge  of  Fellowship  and  Associateship  is  available  for  those  who  may  desire  to 
show  their  connection  with  the  work  in  which  the  Institute  is  engaged.  The  Badge 
consists  of  a  miniature  jewel,  representing  the  crest  of  the  Institute,  in  gilt  and 
enamel,  and  will  be  supplied  to  Fellows  and  Associates,  with  ring  for  attaching  to  the 
watch-chain,  at  a  cost  of  4*.  6rf.  each,  or  Fellow's  Badge  only  with  solitaire  fitting 
for  the  button-hole,  at  a  cost  of  5».  each,  postage  6rf.  extra,  upon  application  being 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute.  The  Badges  can  also  be  supplied  in  9  ct.  gold 
and  enamel  to  order. 


LIST  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

The  Last  of  Fellows,  corrected  to  March  31,  19*J1,  is  now  ready,  and  copies  can  be  obtained 
by  Fellows  at  2s.  Qd.  each. 

««  UNITED  EMPIRE  "—JOURNAL  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 

Covers  for  binding  the  monthly  issues  for  1920,  and  previous  years,  can  be  obtained 
on  application  at  the  Institute,  price  2,*.  each,  postage  extra. 

ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATE). 

ARRIVALS. 

Argentine.— O.  H.  Burbush,  P.  H.  Straw,  Hnroll  Torre.  Australia.— O.  Goto  Black,  Murray 
Claphtim,  Brig. -General  G.  H.  Dean,  Benjamin  Hoare.  Brunei.— O.  E.  Cator.  Canada. 
Major  J.  L.  RetaUack.  Canary  Islands.— If.  J.  G.  Reid,  H.  Stuart  Turner,  F.  J.  G.  Graham. 
Ceylon.— K.  S.  Beling.  China.— Ret-.  W.  C.  McDouaU,  Thomas  B.  Webster.  Chili.— F.  H. 
Townsend.  Egypt.— Sir  Murdoch  Mac  Donald,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  George  Robb.  Italy.— Dr. 
J.  E.  A.  Ferguson.  Malay  States.— S.  C.  Hoicurd,  Eric  Macfodyen,  H.  R.  Moullin. 
Marshall  Islands.— G.  B.  Smith-Rewse.  New  Zealand.— G.  H.  Engels,  S.  G.  Raymond. 
Paraguay.— ^V.  O.  Broten.  Rhodesia.—//.  Herrington,  W.  E.  M.  Owen.  South  Africa.— 
Edmund  Campbell,  R.  W.  E.  Hawthorn,  A.  Seymour  Hosley.  Uganda.— W.  S.  Garnham. 
United  States.— J.  B.  Whyie.  West  Africa.— Capt.  C.  H.  ArmiUige,  F.  E.  Brinjes,  C.  G. 
Sandford  Elvey,  L.  M.  Herapath,  Frederick  Hunt,  Victor  H.  King,  G.  Lamarque,  E.  R. 
Logan,  Major  Keith  Officer,  L.  E.  B.  Pearse.  West  Indies.— Lieut. -Col.  Sir  John  R.  Chancellor, 
K.C.M.G.,  L.  A.  P.  O'Reilly,  Major  H.  Peebles,  L.  Richmond  Wheeler,  W.  T.  Lord, 
J.  Henderson. 
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A  PERMANENT  INCOME 
OF  £500  PER  ANNUM 

can  be  obtained  from  a  five-acre  Orange 
Orchard  in  South  Africa  after  the  fifth  year. 
Few  investments  offer  such  excellent  results 
with  security  of  capital.  1  he  outlay  involved 
is  £562  10s.  cash,  or  £125  p. a.  for  five  year?, 
and  the  following  are  a  few  brief  features  of  the 
scheme : 

1.  The  actual    results    obtained    by  the 
South   African  Prudential  Co.  show 
even  better  figures  than  above. 

2.  The  Directors  are  all  well-known  public 
men  in  South  Africa. 

3.  The  investor  is  the  actual  freeholder 
of  his  five-acre  farm. 

4.  There  is  an  unlimited  market  for  all 
the  oranges  grown. 

5.  All  management  work  can  be  under- 
taken for  a  small  percentage  of  p.ofits. 

6.  The    scheme    is    available    for    both 
investors  and  intending  settlers. 

Oranges  from  the  Estates  have  been  exhibited 
at  the  Trades  Commissioners  Dept.,  Union 
Government  of  South  Africa,  Trafalgar 
Square,  S.W.,  also  at  the  Royal  Agricu'- 
tural  Show,  Derby,  this  year. 
Full  particulars,  plans,  etc.,  from  Dept.  U.E. 

South  African   Prudential,   Limited, 

79  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  E.G.  4 


NEW  &  SECONDHAND 

at  bie  money-saving  prices 
— 2£%  to  50%  BELOW  usual 
prices.  Any  Camera  sent 
ON  FIVE  DAYS' APPRO. 
against  deposit  of  price,  as 
Sands  Hunter's  GUABAN- 
TEE  your  complete  satis- 
faction. 

M  PACE  CATALOGUE  FREE 
CAL.IJ  or  write  for  Cata- 
logue— gratis  and  post  free 
— before  buying,  exchang- 
ing or  selling  any  Camera. 
It  will  pay  you  to  do  so. 
THOUSANDS  OF  CAMERAS  ON  VIEW 
in  Sands  Hunter's  Show- 
rooms— open  to  view  daily. 
All  priced  in  plain  figures. 

SANDS  HUNTER'S 

SANDS  HUNTER  &  CO.  LTD.  (Est.  1874) 

The  Amitnir  PlMtagraphers' 
=  Supplv  Store*, 

37  Bedford  St.,  Strand,  W.C.2 

Telephone  :  Regent  840. 
Telegrams  :  "  Sansunter  London." 

QWHWWWWC 


FRANCE  offers  us 

HER  HALL  MARK  OF  QUALITY 

LOOK  FOR  THE  GUINEA  COIN  TRADE  MARK 


GOLDEN  GUINEA 


THE    FINEST    DRY    SPARKLING 
MUSCATEL 

GOLDEN  GUINEA  is  the  Sparkling  Wine  with  a  big  reputation, 

and    the    sign    of  the   GUINEA  COIN  is   a  guarantee    of    uniform 

excellence  and  quality. 

GOLDEN  GUINFA  has   the  largest   sale   of  any  Sparkling  Wine 

and  is  appreciated    alt    the  world    over  by  connoisseurs. 

GOLDEN    GUINEA    is   superior  to   many   of    the    Best  Vintage 

Champagnes  and  obtained  at  a  far  less  cost. 

GOLDEN  GUINEA  is  the  ideal  Wine  for  all  occasions. 

Wholesale  Agents  : 

GOLDEN  GUINEA,  27  Mincing  Lane,  E.C.  3. 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EM  I1!  UK  M  mentioned. 
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DEPARTURES. 

Argentine. — C.  C.  Kennard  Davis.  Australia.  ./.  l>.  /•'<//.  ll»n.  W.  M.  McPherson. 
Canada. — Col.  Q.  S.  Cantlie,  J.  B.  Nicholson.  Ceylon. — C.  J.  Boger,  J.  J.  Robinson. 
Colombia. — F.  L.  Thomas.  Egypt. —  r'.  X.  Slonlon.  Germany. — /'.  //.  >//'/./-.  India. — Capt. 
It.  Walker.  Kenya  Colony.—  William  Lnifinm.  Malay  States.—//.  T.  I'i^r.  C.  .1.  Rust, 
J.  P.  Swetlenham.  Mexico. — H.  F.  Garraimy.  New  Zealand. —  F.  Barkas,  Sir  John  Findlay, 
K.C.M.G.,  Sir  William  Hall-Jones,  K.C.M.G.,  H.  //.  «'«//.  Persia.— .1.  E.  W.  Baines.  S.  Africa. 
— 'Hon.  Joseph  and  Mrs.  Baynes,  Lievt.-Col.  II.  M.  /;<//.<  i  .  H  .  /'.  Harrison,  Dr.  W.Macdonald, 
Frank  F.  Wells.  Spain.— O.  L.  Boag.  Straits  Settlements.—//.  C.  Bathurst.  Tanganyika 
Territory.— A.  W.  M.  Griffith.  Venezuela.—  \\t1linm  Jhmn.  West  Africa.— P.  H.  Barrett, 
T.  M.  Brodie,  T.  A.  Finch,  R.  L.  Gwatkin,  E.  C.  HodgeU,  G.  A.  De  la  Mothe,  H.  S.  Netdands, 
H.  M.  Sounders,  G.  F.  Sharp.  A.  H.  Wood.  West  Indies.— L.  B.  Harriett,  D.  M.  Brow. 


Branches  of  the  Institute  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

BIRMINGHAM:  Hon.     tcy..  E.  P.  Booth.  69/70  Exchange  Buildings. 
•BRISTOL:  Secy..  H.  A.  Francis.   Royal  Colonial   Institute.   Whiteladiea  Road. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE  :  Hon.  Secy..  E.  Wyatt  Sampson.  Corpus  Christi  College.  Cambridge. 
•HAMPSHIRE  &  DORSET:  Hon.  Secy.,  Dr.  W.  G.  Boul.  39  Christchurch  Koad.  Bournemouth. 
•LEICESTERSHIRE:  Hon.  Secy..  J.  S.  Anderson.  Leicestershire  Club.  Leicester. 
•LIVERPOOL:  Secy..  Major   D.  Strachan.   Colonial   House.   Water  Street.  Liverpool. 
•MANCHESTER:  Hon.  Secy..  J.  S.   McConechy.  44  Spring  Gardens.   Manchester. 

SHEFFIELD:  Hon.  Secy.,  Capt.    D.  C.    Len«.   11   High  Street,  Sheffield. 
•SUSSEX:  Secy.,  P.   Martindale.   Boyle  House.  6  Third  Avenue.   Hove. 

Branches  of  the  Institute  Oversea. 

BRITISH  GUIANA  :    Hon.  Secy.,  J.  B.  Casaels.  M.B.E..  Georgetown. 

CANTERBURY.  NEW  ZEALAND:    Won.  Secy,  J.  H.  Rhodes.  Hereford  Street.  Christchurch. 
NEW  SOUTH  WALES  :  Hon.  Secy,  H.  C.  Macfie.  14  Martin  Place.  Sydney. 
QUEENSLAND  :  Acting  Hon.  Secy..  A.  B.  Brockway.  L.R.C.P.,  51  Wickham  Terrace.  Brisbane. 
VANCOUVER  ISLAND  :    Hon.  Secy,  C.  T.  Cross.  Union  Club.  Victoria.  B.C 
MELBOURNE.  VICTORIA  :    Hon.  Secy.,  A.  H.  Barraclough.  327  Collins  Street.  Melbourne. 
ARGENTINE  COMMlTThB  :    Hon.  Secy,  W.  Warden.  519  Bartolome  Mitre.  Buenos  Aires. 
*  Institute  Premises  exist  at  these  Branches. 


AXD   SKA  POWER,"   by  Professor  A.   Bartolo,  LL.D.,  B.Litt.,  F.R.Hist.S., 
Editor  of  the  Malta  Daily  Chronicle.     Price  1*.  net. 

This  address,  in  view  of  the  inauguration  of  Malta's  new  Constitution,  is  being  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form  It  is  a  history  of  Malta  in  brief.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Editor,  UNITED  EMPIRE.  Price,  Is.  2d.,  post  free. 


By  Appointment  to  #3aB£vr  H.M.  King  George  V. 

AMMGaaL 

'&*iQgZF&*if 

Champagne 

Charles  Heidsieck 

Finest  Extra  Quality.  Extra  Dry. 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  it  mentioned. 


Advertisements. 
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Established  1877.  Incorporated  1897. 

LENNARDS 

All  British.  High  Class.  Maximum  Value. 
(Registered  Trade  Mark  :  "  Lennards.") 

WORLD-FAMED 

London,      Leicester,      Northampton,     Manchester. 
200  Branches.    70  Lands  and  Colonies  Supplied. 

BOOTS  &  SHOES 

Lennards  Ld.,  Headquarters,  Queen's  Rd.,  Bristol 
Illustrated  List  Post  Free. 


Provisions  &  Equipment 

Every  Possible  Kind  of  Groceries,  Provisions, 
Wines,    Spirits  ;     also   Medical    Stores  of  the 

Highest  Qualities. 

Complete   Outfits   and   Equipment   of    Every 

Description    for    Residents   in    the    Tropics. 

"CHOP  BOXES"  a  Speciality. 

Griffiths,  McAlister  &Co. 


29  &  31    Manesty's  Lane, 

London  Showroom  : 

10  Warwick  St.,  Regent  St.,  London,  W.I 

Telephone—  Regent  2159 

City  Office—  14  Billiter  Street,  London,  E.G.  3. 
Established  1880.  Telephones—  Avenue  8830  &  8831 


OBODQDnDIBIEDGSODQSQDCiJQDQDEDQDQDQDQDGDQDBI 


The  ARRESTING 
FRAGRANCE   of 


*•». 


COCOA 


it«    delightful    flavour,    extreme 
solubility    (making    it    easily   di- 
gestible) and  stimulating  qualities, 
make  It 

"  A  Household  Treasure* ' 
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R.M.S.R  &  P.S.N.C. 

SERVICES 

BETWEEN 

UNITED  KINGDOM,  NORTHERN  EUROPE 

AND 

ATLANTIC    &    PACIFIC    COASTS 
OF  NORTH,  CENTRAL  &  SOUTH 

AMERICA 

WEST  INDIES,  SPAIN  &  PORTUGAL 

THE   ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKET   COMPANY 
THE    PACIFIC  STEAM  NAVIGATION    COMPANY 

London  .  Atlantic  House,  Moorgate  Street,  E.G. 2         Liverpool  :  Goree,  Water  Street 


It  viill  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 


NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE, 

LONDON,  W.C.2 


CERTIFICATE  OF  CANDIDATE    FOR    ELECTION. 
RESIDENT  OR  NON-RESIDENT  FELLOW. 


I,  being  a  British  Subject,  am  desirous  of   being  admitted  into  the   ROYAL  COLONIAL 


INSTITUTE  as  a ._„ Fellow. 


The  Descrip- 
tion and  Resi- 
dence IIHIM  be 
clearly  stated 
by  the  Candi- 
date. 


Name  in  Full . 


Title  or  Profession. 


Full  Postal  Address 


(Signed) 


We.  the  undersigned,  recommend 
election  as  a  ..... 


.....as   eligible  for 


Fellow. 


Dated  this day  of 


.19- 


_ F.R.C.I.       From  personal  knowledge. 


.F.R.C.I. 


Proposed. 


-19- 


Elected... 


.19- 


For  particulars  of  fees  see  page  x. 
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The  Institute  ia  not   responsible  for  statements   made  or  opinions  expressed 
by  authors  of  articles  and  papers  or  in  speeches  at  meetings. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES    AND   COMMENTS. 

HOPE  persists  that  a  way  to  the  settlement  of  the  Irish  problem 
may  yet  be  found,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  and  doubts  which 

necessarily  attend  efforts  to  reconcile  the  apparently 

Mr.  de  Va-      irreconcilable.     Negotiations   had   been    carried   to    a 

era  s     a  se      p^^   at   wi)ic]1   M^   Lloyd  George  proposed  that  a 

Conference  should  assemble  on  September  20.  Mr. 
de  Yalera  agreed,  but  in  terms  that  all  previous  discussion  had 
shown  to  be  out  of  the  question.  The  delegates  from  Dail  Eireann 
wished  to  meet  the  Imperial  Government  as  representatives  of  a 
Sovereign  State  :  probably  Mr.  de  Valera  did  not  recognise  all  that 
was  implied  in  that  claim:  If  he  did,  then  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  he  continued  the  pourparlers,  because  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
had  made  it  clear  from  the  first  that  concessions  to  Sinn  Fein 
were  contingent  on  its  acceptance  of  loyalty  to  the  Crown  and  mem- 
bership of  the  British  Empire.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  no  alternative 
but  to  declare  the  Conference  "  off."  Disappointment  everywhere, 
outside  the  office  of  the  Morning  Post,  was  keen.  It  is  felt  that 
Mr.  de  Valera  has  made  a  false  move.  He  certainly  has  given 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  reason  to  complain  that  he  has  taken  "  no  single 
step  "  to  meet  the  British  Government  in  its  advances  for  the  sake  of 
peace.  Mr.  de  Valera  would  be  well-advised  to  take  as  his  cue  the 
words  of  Sir  Joseph  Cook  on  the  indivisibility  of  the  Empire :  "  We 
here  in  Australia  believe  fully  in  the  principle  of  self  determination, 
so  long  as  it  is  self  determination  within  the  Empire." 

OPTIMISM  as  to  world  affairs  is  still  being  sorely  tried,  and  the 
Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  session  at  Geneva  has  been 
confronted  with  over-much  international  human  nature.  In  Ger- 
many the  reactionaries  murdered  Herr  Erz  burger  at  the  end  of  August 
and  the  Wirth  Government  have  exposed  a  monarchical 
conspiracy  in  Bavaria.  Hungary,  by  failing  to  carry 
out  her  bargain  to  hand  over  the  Burgenland  (West 
Hungary)  to  Austria,  has  started  a  new  crisis  in  South- Eastern  Europe. 
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In  Asia  Minor  the  Greeks  have  proved  unequal  to  the  realisation  of 
their  military  designs,  and  have  been  badly  held,  if  nothing  worse, 
by  the  Kemalists.  In  India,  there  is  the  Moplah  rising,  as  to  the 
significance  of  which  Lord  Reading  and  Lord  Willingdon  do  not  seem 
to  be  in  precise  agreement.  In  Morocco,  Spain  has  begun  operations 
on  a  considerable  scale  with  a  view  to  recovering  the  authority  and 
prestige  lost  nearly  three  months  ago  when  Raisuli  inflicted  a  costly 
defeat  on  her  forces  at  Melilla.  The  horrors  of  the  Russian  famine 
are  aggravated  by  the  action  of  the  Soviets,  who  ask  for  relief  but 
refuse  to  allow  any  inquiry  as  to  the  means  by  which  it  can  best  be  distri- 
buted. They  expect  charity  to  take  their  word  for  it.  How  little  they 
can  be  trusted  is  proved  by  Lord  Curzon's  sharp  note  on  their  anti- 
British  propaganda  in  India  and  elsewhere.  From  China  come  reports 
of  chaos,  of  a  welter  of  provincial  corruption  and  insurgency,  and  of 
the  utter  helplessness  of  the  Pekin  Government.  The  satisfactory  items 
of  news  during  September  have  been  the  payment  by  Germany  of  the 
first  milliard  of  gold  marks,  the  reported  settlement  of  the  Yap  difficulty 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan,  and  the  Japanese  proposals  for 
the  future  of  Shantung  based  on  Chinese  sovereignty  and  the  open  door. 

IF  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  in  his  report  on  the  civil  administration  of 

Palestine  for  the  year  ending  June  last  takes  a  very  sanguine  view  of 

the  future  of  the  new  Jewish  State,  he  certainly  supports 

Palestine  j^s  optimism  by  material  facts.  For  one  thing,  there 
and  Zionism.  r ,  /  ,  . 

is  ample  room  for  a  large  expansion  of  population.     In 

the  whole  country  there  are  barely  700,000  people,  of  whom  little 
more  than  ten  per  cent,  are  Jewish.  It  is,  moreover,  significant 
that  of  this  Jewish  tithe,  according  to  the  High  Commissioner's 
statement,  almost  all  have  entered  Palestine  during  the  past  forty 
years.  Whatever  they,  and  their  co-racials  who  follow  them,  may 
make  of  the  natural  resources  and  opportunities,  they  have  an 
almost  virgin  field  to  cultivate.  The  blight  of  centuries  of  Turkish 
misrule  has  destroyed  all  evidence  of  vitality.  The  old  industries 
have  been  killed  and  no  new  ones  encouraged.  Only  the  devout  would 
choose  Jerusalem,  with  its  squalid  discomforts,  for  a  holiday  resort, 
and  the  prosperity  of  Palestine  must  largely  depend  on  its  becoming 
a  place  of  universal  pilgrimage.  The  whole  country  calls  for  the 
energy  and  enthusiasm  of  a  capable  people  like  the  Jews,  but  its 
resurrection  must  not  be  achieved  at  the  expense  of  the  indigenous 
Arab  population,  for  whose  welfare  Britain,  as  the  Mandatory  Power,  is 
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responsible.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  have  definite  assurance  on  this 
point  not  only  from  the  High  Commissioner  but  from  Dr.  Sekelow 
at  the  All-Zionist  Congress  held  at  Carlsbad  in  September.  Dr. 
Sekelow  claimed  the  Arabs  as  the  natural  allies  of  the  Jews,  inasmuch 
as,  he  said,  "  we  are  linked  with  the  Arabs  by  old  memories,  by  great 
historical  events ;  we  are  united  with  this  part  of  the  Semitic  race  by 
the  remembrance  of  great  periods  of  a  common  successful  activity  in 
the  cause  of  civilisation."  With  a  similar  pledge  given  to  respect 
"  the  piety,  the  reverence,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  the  holy  places 
of  Christianity  waken  in  the  souls  of  the  faithful,"  British  opinion  may 
reasonably  be  satisfied,  though  Arab  objections  have  still  to  be  reckoned 
with. 

THE  report  of  the  Finlay  Commission  on  the  question  of  admitting 
Canadian  store  cattle  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  purposes  other 

than  immediate  slaughter  is  a  victory  for  the  Agri- 

The  Cana-       cultural    Departments    of    Canada.      It    is,    perhaps, 

*^n  particularly   significant   just   now,  when   the   farmers 

of  the  Dominion  are  making  their  power  felt  through 
the  ballot-box  and  on  the  morrow  of  Mr.  Meighen's  announce- 
ment that  a  General  Election  will  take  place  before  Christmas. 
None  of  the  fears  entertained  by  the  British  farmer  was  shared 
by  the  Royal  Commission,  and  they  probably  sprang  more  from 
economic  than  hygienic  considerations.  Canadian  store  cattle  have 
been  accorded  a  clean  bill  of  health,  and  the  removal  of  the  embargo, 
however  unpopular  with  the  British  breeder,  will  meet  a  legitimate 
Canadian  grievance.  Whether  the  effect  on  the  food  supply  of  Great 
Britain,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  will  be  appreciable,  time 
will  show.  What  is  certain  is  that  it  will  give  Ireland  a  new  ground 
for  complaint:  that  again,  may  not  be  without  a  certain  political 
bearing  at  the  present  moment. 

AT  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the 
Rhodesian  Constitutional  deputation  on  its  way  to  London  to  confer 
with  the  Imperial  Government  has  had  an  interview 
with  General  Smuts.  The  idea  was  no  doubt  to  ascer- 
Union  *a*n  on  w^a^  ^erms  Rhodesia  might  be  admitted  to  the 

Union,  but  at  the  moment  General  Smuts  could  not  go 
further  than  make  it  clear  that  Rhodesia's  accession  would  be  wel- 
comed and  that  the  Union  would  be  prepared  to  make  a  generous 
arrangement  both  as  to  Parliamentary  representation  and  the  develop- 
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ment  of  Rhodesian  resources.  The  matter  is  one  which  could  only  be 
settled  in  detail  at  a  Round  Table  Conference,  and  perhaps  after  the 
deputation  has  seen  Mr.  Churchill,  such  a  conference  may  be  held, 
with  a  view  to  including  an  alternative  to  a  locally  independent 
responsible  Government  in  next  year's  referendum.  The  great  point 
gained  so  far  is  the  assurance  that  the  Union  regards  it  as  the  destiny 
of  Rhodesia  to  become  part  of  the  larger  South  Africa  which,  as  General 
Smuts  said,  "  was  also  the  ideal  of  the  founder  of  Rhodesia."  Opinion 
in  favour  of  immediate  union  certainly  seems  to  have  crystallised 
since  the  issue  of  the  Buxton  report. 

ONCE  again  the  Pan- African  Congress  has  been  in  session,  meetings 

being  held  in  London,  Brussels,  and  Paris.     The  peripatetic  form  of 

conference  is  a  novelty  and  shows  that  the  black  man 

Negro  jg  thorough  in  his  views  of  the  importance  of  propa- 

Tweedle-  ganda.  The  Pan- African  Congress  appeals  to  the  world 
dum  and  '  ,.,  cc£ 

Tweedledee  ^°  r600^11186  *ne  absolute  equality  of  races,  physical, 
political,  and  social,  whatever  the  colour  of  their  skins. 
So  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  speeches  at  the  triple  congress,  the 
Gold  Coast  is  regarded  as  easily  first  in  its  treatment  of  the  black  man, 
though  the  West  Indies  are  a  good  second.  Those  who  look  beyond 
the  Pan- African  gatherings  in  Europe  to  the  Universal  Negro  Improve- 
ment Association,  which  has  also  been  in  "  international "  session  in 
New  York,  with  the  Mayor  of  Monrovia  to  add  pomp  to  the  proceedings, 
must  be  a  little  puzzled  that  the  racial  consciousness  of  the  negro  does 
not  ensure  harmony  among  its  exponents.  In  New  York,  talk  of  "  a 
wild  conspiracy  "  to  enslave  the  negro  and  of  mandates  as  meaning 
but  another  hundred  years  of  "  merciless  exploitation,"  imparted 
piquancy  to  an  attack  on  the  Pan- African  Congress.  Perhaps  as  there 
are  400,000,000  negroes  in  the  world  there  is  scope  for  two  bodies 
prepared  to  advance  their  views  from  different  standpoints.  The 
Mayor  of  Monrovia  is  anxious  that  they  should  cultivate  race  pride 
and  ambition  without  antagonising  other  races,  and  therefore,  we 
imagine,  it  is  wrong  in  the  Pan- African  Dr.  Du  Bois  to  insist  on  an 
equality  which  may  involve  friction  with  the  white  man.  Perhaps 
we  might  make  the  subtle  distinction  that  the  one  is  a  Monrovian 
doctrine  for  America,  whilst  the  other  is  a  Pan- African  doctrine  for 
Europe.  It  was  at  least  gratifying  to  the  mere  Britisher  that  one  of 
the  chief  speakers  in  New  York  desired  "  the  permanent  existence 
of  the  British  Empire." 
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SIR  JOSEPH  COOK'S  description  of  Lord  Northcliffe  as  "  a  great 
Imperial  pathfinder "  was  very  happy.  Lord  Northcliffe's  tour  is 

certainly  an  event  of  first-rate  Imperial  importance ; 
^he  •5n^erial  and  the  reception  accorded  him  shows  that  the  fact 

is  fully  and  generally  recognised.  The  critics  of 
The  Times  to-day  are  many  and  loud-voiced,  but  was  there 
ever  a  period  when  The  Times,  like  Punch,  failed  to  command  a 
contingent  of  censors,  who  nevertheless  were  careful  students  of  its 
pages  ?  Lord  Northcliffe  is  investigating  Empire  problems  for  him- 
self, and  his  harvest  will,  we  hope,  be  generously  shared  with  the 
readers  of  the  great  journal.  Keen  as  The  Times'  interest  in  Imperial 
affairs  always  has  been,  there  is  plenty  of  scope  for  development. 
During  September  it  has  been  first  in  the  field — a  pathfinder  perhaps 
— with  an  outline  of  the  new  Empire  scheme  which  is  to  embody 
Mr.  Churchill's  crown  colony  policy.  The  idea  of  grouping  the  Crown 
Colonies  under  High  Commissioners  is  certainly  suggestive  of  possi- 
bilities. "As  at  present  foreshadowed,"  says  the  writer,  "  the  plan 
is  to  group  the  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana  under  a  High  Com- 
missioner who  will  be  stationed  at  Port-of-Spain  (Trinidad) ;  the 
West  African  Colonies  under  a  High  Commissioner  at  Lagos  ;  Uganda, 
Nyasaland,  Kenya,  Tanganyika,  and  Zanzibar  under  a  High  Com- 
missioner at  Nairobi ;  Ceylon,  the  Seychelles,  the  Straits  Settlements, 
and  Mauritius  under  a  High  Commissioner  stationed  at  Port  Louis. 
The  Falkland  Islands,  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  all  other  Crown  possessions 
in  the  Pacific  will  have  their  High  Commissioner  at  Suva ;  Cyprus, 
Gibraltar,  and  Malta  will  have  theirs  at  Valetta  (Malta)."  Though 
there  is  probably  an  element  of  "  intelligent  anticipation  "  in  this 
foreshadowing,  the  details  may  be  somewhat  wide  of  the  fact  and  are 
open  to  such  criticisms  as  those  advanced  by  both  Sir  Frank  and 
Sir  Alexander  Swettenham.  The  idea  of  controlling  Ceylon  and 
Malaya  from  Port  Louis,  or  the  Falkland  Islands  from  Suva,  is  surely 
not  in  the  programme. 

RARELY  can  it  come  to  a  city  to  celebrate  at  the  same  time   a 
tercentenary,    a    bicentenary,   and    a    centenary.     Annapolis    Royal, 
Nova  Scotia,  on  August  31,  commemorated  the  issue 

in  1621  t0  Sk  WiUiam  Aiexand61  of  the  Charter  of 
mmoration  New  Scotland  by  James  I.,  the  establishment  in  1721 

of  the  first  court  administering  English  Common  Law 
in  what  is  now  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  the  settlement  in 
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1821  of  Thomas  Chandler  Haliburton—  "  Sam  Slick  "  —in  the  town. 
Annapolis  —  which  has  unfortunately  since  suffered  severely  from 
a  great  fire  —  did  full  honours  to  the  triple  appeal,  and  rose  to 
the  occasion  of  "  great  moments  "  in  the  spirit  of  Lord  Bryce's 
note  in  the  August  number  of  UNITED  EMPIRE.  One  of  many 
notable  addresses  was  that  delivered  by  Dr.  J.  Murray  Clark,  who 
has,  from  the  first,  shown  such  keen  interest  in  the  Commemoration. 
Dr.  Clark  elaborated  his  thesis  of  the  common  law  of  England  as  the 
basis  and  the  guarantee  of  the  citizen  privileges  enjoyed  by  both 
branches  of  the  English-speaking  peoples.  Burke  speaks  of  "  the 
pedigree  of  our  liberties  "  :  that  pedigree  is  the  priceless  possession 
of  America  as  of  Great  Britain.  Dr.  Clark  drives  home  the  moral 
of  Virginia's  experiment  hi  Socialism.  The  experiment,  with  all  con- 
ditions, except  that  of  human  nature,  in  its  favour,  brought  misery 
and  rum,  and  illustrated  the  same  truth  that  Russia  on  a  larger 
canvas  is  illustrating  to-day. 

THE  census  returns  for  Great  Britain  are  of  extraordinary  interest. 

They  register  a  population  of  37,885,242  for  England  and  Wales, 

and  of  4,882,157  for  Scotland  —  an  increase  of  1,814,750 

Th6 


(4  -93  per  cent.)  and  of  121,253  (2'5  per  cent.)  respectively. 
*  The  POP^^i011  of  tne  United  States  is  105,710,620- 


an  increase  of  14  '9  ;  whereas  France  has  decreased  to 
36,084,206,  a  fall  of  three  and  a  half  millions.  The  increase  in  England 
would,  of  course,  have  been  much  greater  had  it  not  been  for  the  war 
and  the  influenza  epidemic  of  1918  —  which  cost  directly  over  a 
million  lives,  and  indirectly  reduced  the  birth-rate  between  1914  and 
1919  ;  nevertheless  1920  beat  all  records  in  the  number  of  births 
—  957,782  in  the  twelvemonth.  A  great  deal  of  the  increase  is 
therefore  due  to  the  exceptional  productivity  of  the  post-war  period  ; 
but  some  of  the  effective  increase  must  also  be  ascribed  to  the  better 
health  of  the  community.  The  infantile  mortality  rate  has  fallen 
from  156  to  80  per  thousand,  which  represents  a  saving  of  some  thirty 
thousand  lives  a  year  ;  and  the  expectation  of  life  has  increased  at 
all  subsequent  ages,  largely  owing  to  improved  sanitation  and  surgery. 
These  facts  make  an  appreciable  difference  to  the  census  returns. 
The  detailed  figures  also  show  that  Great  Britain  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly urbanised.  Both  in  England  and  Scotland  the  increases 
are  entirely  in  the  towns  ;  in  England  the  rural  population  is  stationary, 
in  Scotland  it  is  actually  declining. 
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ONE  feature  of  the  census  which  occasions  concern  is  the  excess 

of  women  over  men.    This  is  no  new  phenomenon,  but  the  war 

has,  of  course,  rendered  the  disproportion  greater.    In 

Surplus"      1911   tliere  were    n  8g276  more  women  than  men; 

Women. 

there  are  now  1,720,782  ;    that  is  to   say,  there  are 

1,095  women  to  every  1,000  men,  or  roughly  eleven  women  to  every 
ten  men.  This  constitutes  a  "  record."  A  detailed  examination 
shows  that  it  is  due  to  three  causes — the  war,  emigration,  and  the  fact 
that  women  generally  live  longer  than  men.  Incidentally,  it  may  be 
noted  that  in  the  rural  districts  the  sexes  are  fairly  equal ;  in  the 
great  towns  there  are  generally  more  women  than  men ;  and  the 
disproportion  is  greatest  of  all  in  seaside  towns  and  watering-places, 
such  as  Harrogate,  Eastbourne,  and  Tunbridge  Wells.  Bournemouth 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  an  Adamless  Eden  in  this  country,  with 
56,279  women  to  35,491  men.  These  figures,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  those  of  the  more  settled  districts  of  the  United  States  and 
Australia,  seem  to  support  the  theory  that  woman  is  naturally  a  more 
social  animal  than  man.  The  question  whether  anything  can  be  done 
to  reduce  the  disparity  is  being  anxiously  discussed,  and  migration 
within  the  Empire  is  suggested  as  a  way  of  solving  a  social  and  economic 
problem  which  a  writer  to  The  Times  describes  as  acute.  Obviously, 
before  any  sort  of  answer  can  be  forthcoming  the  number  of  men 
overseas  who  cannot  find  life-partners  needs  to  be  known  ;  it  would 
probably  amount  to  some  half-million  at  most,  and  affords  little 
prospect  of  reducing  the  surplus  of  women  to  normal.  However  the 
matter  is  looked  at,  it  would  seem  that  a  very  considerable  percentage 
of  women  cannot  escape  a  life  of  single  blessedness — a  fact  which  will 
not  tend  to  lessen  the  economic  effect  of  their  competition  in  callings 
which  men  have  hitherto  been  inclined  to  regard  as  peculiarly  their 
own. 

NOT  only  in  regard  to  women  have  the  British  Isles,  according  to  a 
growing  school  of  economists,  a  surplus  population,  while  the  vacant 
spaces  of  the  Dominions  are  calling  for  settlers.  Forty- 
two  miuions'  Jt  is  argued,  are  too  many  for  the  Old 
Want  there  Country  :  it  would  be  better  off  with  ten  millions  fewer, 
and  ca'canny  would  die  a  natural  death.  Fifteen 
millions  occupy  Canada  and  Australia,  where  200  millions  might 
be  accommodated  with  comfort  and  advantage.  The  Dominion  and 
the  Commonwealth  both  look  to  the  day  when  they  will  each  have 
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a  population  as  great  as  that  of  the  United  States  at  this  moment. 
That  day  is  far  off  unless  there  is  a  larger  measure  of  transference 
than  at  present.  The  census  shows  that  Canada  has  a  population 
in  round  figures  of  nine  and  a  quarter  millions,  and  Australia  of  nearly 
five  and  a  half  millions.  The  increase  in  Canada  has  been  at  the 
rate  of  28  per  cent. ;  in  Australia  at  the  rate  of  some  22  per  cent. 
If  we  take  their  average  rate  of  increase  at  25  per  cent.,  in  1971  Canada 
will  have  a  population  of  under  thirty  millions,  and  Australia  of  about 
seventeen  millions.  A  century  hence  Canada  will  only  be  near  the 
100  million  mark,  and  Australia  the  fifty  million  mark.  In  South 
Africa  the  white  population  of  1,521,635  shows  an  increase  of  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million,  or  19*23  per  cent.  If  the  pressure  of 
population  elsewhere  is  to  have  the  disturbing  consequences  expected, 
there  is  obviously  good  reason  why  the  migration  movement  within 
the  Empire  should  be  quickened.  The  Empire's  stock-taking  sug- 
gests that  John  Bull  &  Sons  should  lend  a  ready  ear  to  great  schemes 
like  that  of  Sir  Joseph  Carruthers  for  settling  a  million  British  farmers 
on  a  million  Australian  farms.  "  Broadly  speaking,"  says  the  Hon. 
J.  McEwan  Hunter,  the  Agent-General  for  Queensland,  "  we  have  no 
such  thing  as  •  surplus  men  and  women '  within  the  Empire." 

THE  problem  of  the  unemployed  is  universal — outside  Germany 

and,  to  a  less  extent,  France  and  Belgium.     It  has  been  aggravated 

by  strikes,  and  is  not  less  serious  in  the  United  States 

Lemploy-     and  Australia  apparently  than  in  Great  Britain.     If 

Privilege  we  ma^  iu(^>e  ^rom  ^e  Presidential  Address  at  the 
Trade  Union  Congress  at  Cardiff,  Labour  is  at  last 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  the  strike  is  a  double-edged  weapon,  and 
a  substantial  minority  supported  a  resolution  that  in  future  no 
"  down  tools "  movement  should  be  authorised  until  the  matter 
in  dispute  had  been  referred  to  the  general  body  of  workers.  The 
re-absorption  of  labour  after  a  dislocating  conflict  like  the  miners* 
strike  is  as  slow  a  process  as  the  return  of  the  world  to  peace  con- 
ditions after  four  years  of  war ;  the  national  loss  and  misery  are 
reflected  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  not  less  surely  than  in  the 
statistics  of  unemployment.  Trade  Unionists  have  no  remedy  for  a 
condition  of  things  for  which  they  are  largely  responsible,  except  to 
demand  that  the  State  shall  provide  work  or  full  pay:  Socialist 
municipal  authorities  are  anxious  to  make  grants  which  put  a  positive 
premium  on  unemployment,  and  in  one  case  the  Guardians  have  gone 
to  gaol  because  they  refuse  to  levy  the  rates  which  after  providing 
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for  the  unemployed  are  necessary  to  meet  the  charges  of  the  London 
County  Council.  Practical  sympathy  with  the  genuine  unemployed 
is  not  wanting  on  the  part  of  either  the  Government  or  the  public, 
but  to  create  a  privileged  class,  who  would  find  it  more  profitable 
to  be  out  of  work  than  in  work,  is  a  development  that  could  only 
end  in  disaster. 

SCIENCE  has  achieved  so  many  conquests  in  the  last  half  century 
that  it  might  pardonably  be  imagined  the  time  had  come  for  a  halt, 

for  the  consolidation  of  the  positions  won.     The  meeting 

Science,  of  ^he  British  Association  at  Edinburgh  tends  to  suggest 

ujrnmi  y'      that  the  real  conquest  is  only  new  beginning.     The  new 

Citizenship     conception  of  the  atom  alone  opens    up  possibilities 

dreamed  of  perhaps  but  until  a  few  years  ago  hardly  re- 
garded as  within  the  bounds  of  practical  science.  Sir  Edward  Thorpe, 
in  his  Presidential  address,  struck  a  note  of  which  more  than  one  other 
was  an  echo.  Science  is  out  for  the  service  of  man,  and  it  is  among 
the  great  tragedies  that  its  resources  should  be  turned  to  wanton  de- 
struction and  sheer  barbarism.  The  chemist  would  make  the  use  of 
mustard  gas  in  warfare  illegal ;  yet  in  the  very  breath  with  which 
he  utters  this  pious  wish  he  foreshadows  horrors  in  the  next  war 
compared  with  which  those  in  the  last  were  mild  inflictions.  On  the 
economic  side,  the  Conference  had  a  message  which  warned  men  against 
crying  for  the  moon  when  it  is  certain  that  in  a  short  time,  as  history 
counts  time,  mankind  will  have  to  face  "  the  blood-curdling  fact  "  that 
the  last  ton  of  coal  and  the  last  gallon  of  oil  are  in  sight.  Only  the 
chemist,  not  the  social  revolutionary,  will  be  able  to  rescue  man- 
kind. Among  the  notable  utterances  in  the  Education  Section  were 
( 1)  Bishop  Welldon's  plea  for  good  citizenship  and  the  education  of 
all  classes,  and  especially  the  working  classes,  in  what  the  Empire 
stands  for,  and  (2)  the  Maharajah  Rana  of  Jhalawar's  hope  that  sober 
reason  will  soon  reassert  itself  so  that  the  movement  for  training  Indian 
youths  in  Imperial  citizenship  may  be  revived.  The  necessity  for  an 
Imperial  School  of  Anthropology  was  discussed  by  Sir  Richard 
Temple,  Sir  Everard  im  Thurn  and  Sir  West  Ridgeway :  apropos,  in 
the  next  issue  of  UNITED  EMPIRE  we  shall  publish  an  article  on 
"  Anthropologists  and  Administrators "  by  Mr.  Arthur  Grimble, 
written  on  the  eve  of  his  return  to  the  Gilbert  Islands. 

Two  remarkable  men,  both  of  German  parentage,  to  whom  Great 
Britain  and  the  Empire  owe  a  considerable  debt,  died  suddenly  within 
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a  few  days  of  each  other,  in  the  Marquess  of  Milford  Haven  and  Sir 

Ernest  Cassel.     The  Marquess  was  long  a  familiar  figure  as  Prince 

Louis   of  Battenberg.      He   was    naturalised    as    an 

Lord  Milford  Englishman  at  an  early  age,  entered  the  Royal  Navy, 

and  by  sheer  merit  won  his  way  upward  till  in  1912 
Sir  .hrnest       .     .     J        _,.  _      ,      _          ,  , 

Cassel.  ne  became  v  irst  Sea  Lord.     In  that  capacity  he,  in  con- 

junction with  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  then  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  was  responsible  for  the  "  stand  fast  "  order  to  the  Fleet 
in  July  1914,  which  went  far  to  save  the  situation.  Reflections  on  his 
German  origin  led  to  his  retirement  three  months  later,  and  deprived 
the  Admiralty  of  his  almost  unrivalled  experience.  He  changed  his 
name  in  1917  at  the  same  time  that  the  Royal  Family  changed  theirs. 
Sir  Ernest  Cassel,  who  was  the  son  of  a  Cologne  banker,  came  to 
England  in  a  humble  capacity,  made  a  great  fortune,  became  a  friend 
of  King  Edward  VII,  distinguished  himself  as  a  philanthropist  and 
an  Imperial  financier,  and  was  made  a  Privy  Councillor.  The  war 
involved  him  in  the  same  suspicions  that  summarily  terminated  the 
naval  career  of  the  Marquess  of  Milford  Haven.  Of  both  it  may  be 
said  that,  notwithstanding  their  birth,  they  were  most  excellent  Britons. 

PUBLIC-SPIRITED  munificence  is  rallying  finely  to  the  support  of 
the  Branch  movement  of  the  Institute.  This  month  we  gratefully 

acknowledge  handsome  gifts  from  Sir  Thomas  Lennard 
*?  ®r  and  Mr.  Hugh  Denison.  Sir  Thomas,  who  presented 

the  Bristol  Branch  with  its  local  habitation,  has  now 
made  its  annual  budget  secure  by  endowing  it  with  £10,000,  the  gift 
to  be  known  as  "  The  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Lennard  Fund."  The 
building  and  the  fund  will  be  a  combined  permanent  memorial  of  the 
unflagging  interest  taken  by  Sir  Thomas  and  the  late  Lady  Lennard 
in  the  cause  of  United  Empire.  Equally  splendid  is  the  presentation 
of  a  building  for  the  recently  constituted  New  South  Wales  Branch 
by  Mr.  Denison,  who,  by  his  contribution  of  £25,000  to  the  New  Premises 
Fund  in  London,  had  already  made  noble  recognition  of  the  work 
the  Institute  has  done,  is  doing,  and  will  continue  to  do  in  ever-in- 
creasing measure.  The  Sussex  Branch,  thanks  to  Lady  Boyle,  is 
worthily  housed  at  Hove,  and  in  due  time  others,  we  hope,  will  possess 
homes  commensurate  with  their  opportunities  for  usefulness.  The 
large-hearted  way  in  which  the  efforts  of  the  Council  at  home  and 
overseas  are  being  seconded  is  most  encouraging,  more  particularly 
in  these  very  difficult  times. 
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WHEN  the  Prince  of  Wales  sets  out  on  his  visit  to  India,  he  will  be  followed, 
not  only  by  the  affection  which  he  commands  wherever  the  British  race  abides, 
but  also  by  a  special  interest  in  this  the  crowning  act  of  his  great  Imperial 
mission.  Had  His  Eoyal  Highness  gone  to  India  last  winter,  as  was  originally 
contemplated,  his  tour  in  that  country  would  have  had  a  peculiarly  political 
tinge,  as  it  would  have  fallen  to  him  to  perform  the  ceremonial  inauguration 
of  the  reformed  legislatures.  That  task,  however,  having  been  accomplished, 
with  a  success  of  which  all  Britishers  are  proud,  by  the  Duke  of  Connaught, 
the  Prince  will  see  the  second  scene  of  the  new  constitutional  regime  unrolling 
itself.  The  present  seems,  therefore,  a  fitting  opportunity  for  some  reflections 
on  these  changed  conditions. 

We  are  frequently  told  that  the  British  Commonwealth  grew  up  by  inad- 
vertence and  took  shape  from  a  series  of  local  accidents.  There  are  in  its 
story,  however,  at  least  three  steps  of  constitutional  development  which  were 
neither  inadvertent  nor  accidental.  One  was  the  acceptance,  as  the  master- 
key  to  our  whole  colonial  policy,  of  Lord  Durham's  scheme  of  reform  for  Canada. 
The  second  was  the  gift  of  self-government  to  the  Transvaal,  within  four  years 
after  we  had  annexed  the  country  by  conquest.  The  third,  kindred  in  spirit 
with  the  other  two,  and  not  less  resolute  in  purpose,  was  the  grant  at  Christ- 
mas 1919  of  a  constitution  to  British  India.  This  grant  became  operative 
early  in  1921,  when  the  first  legislative  bodies  with  a  large  elected  majority 
got  to  work,  and  Indian  ministers  took  up  their  executive  duties  in  all  the 
major  provinces. 

Both  for  its  consequences  in  India  and  for  its  reactions  on  India's 
place  in  the  Commonwealth,  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  scheme  of  reforms 
has  been  received  with  the  same  misgivings  as  the  two  great  forerunners 
with  which  the  writer  has  ventured  to  class  it.  Among  its  critics  are 
competent  men  who  know  India  well  and  genuinely  doubt  her  fitness  for 
any  large  measure  of  self-government.  With  them  are  ranged  many  thought- 
ful persons,  both  in  England  and  the  Dominions,  who  believe,  in  all  sincerity, 
that  we  are  unfaithful  to  our  trusteeship  for  India  by  transferring  the  care  of 
its  patient  millions  to  inexperienced  hands  ;  that  we  betray  our  ideals  if  we 
mingle  them  in  any  degree  with  the  traditions  of  an  alien  civilisation  ;  and  that 
the  Commonwealth  would  be  imperilled  by  an  independent  India. 

To  such  critics  the  first  reply  is  to  point  out  the  precise  extent  of  the  change 
in  India.  There  is  no  question  of  home  rule  or  independence.  A  certain 
number  of  departments,  a  definitely  limited  sphere  in  the  administration, 
has  been  put  under  the  new  popular  government  for  ten  years  ;  for  the  rest 
of  the  work  the  British  officials  continue  responsible  as  at  present.  At  the 
end  of  ten  years  a  Parliamentary  Commission  will  go  out  to  India  and  examine 
results  on  the  spot.  If  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  experiment  has  been  justi- 
fied by  the  conduct  of  the  legislatures  and  the  work  of  the  ministers,  their 
sphere  of  duty  will  be  enlarged.  In  this  way,  full  self-government  within  the 
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Empire  will  be  a  process  of  gradual  attainment,  advancing  pari  passu  with 
experience  and  proved  capacity.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  decennial  inquiry 
should  bring  to  light  dangerous  incompetence  or  misfeasance,  it  would  be 
within  the  declared  purpose  of  the  scheme — and  indeed  the  plain  duty  of 
Parliament — that  the  powers  of  the  popular  government  should  be  curtailed 
and  the  march  towards  home  rule  arrested. 

Constitutions,  however,  have  a  habit  of  surviving  acts  of  formal  suspension. 
Safeguards  may  check  the  pace,  but  they  are  very  unlikely  to  turn  the  tide, 
of  the  elective  principle ;  and  to  those  who  regard  that  principle  as  wholly 
unsuited  to  India,  the  enumeration  of  safeguards  offers  no  comfort.  We  thus 
come  back  to  the  real  issue  :  can  the  old  paternal  system  of  government  in 
India  be  maintained  indefinitely  ?  or  are  we  now  bound  to  replace  it  by  giving 
the  people  a  growing  share  in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs  ? 

Had  India  been  a  united  country  with  a  homogeneous  people,  the  answer 
to  these  questions  would  be  simple.  It  is  unthinkable  that  a  nation  of  320 
millions,  embracing  a  variety  of  martial  races,  if  once  it  were  animated  by  a 
common  national  spirit,  would  tolerate  an  alien  domination,  however  benevo- 
lent. In  the  long  and  romantic  history  of  India,  however,  this  is  just  her 
tragedy,  that  she  has  never  attained  a  stable  national  unity.  Once  and  for 
a  brief  space  she  was  very  near  it ;  but  that  was  in  the  days  of  Asoka,  in  the 
third  century  B.C.  Since  then  there  has  been  no  semblance  of  unity  except 
when  the  Great  Moghul  imposed  it  upon  India's  conquered  peoples.  When 
the  Moghul  Empire  collapsed,  we  took  up  the  task  ;  and  for  one  and  a  half 
centuries  (Warren  Hastings  became  Governor  of  Bengal  in  1772)  we  have 
been,  whether  we  knew  it  or  not,  whether  we  liked  it  or  not,  consistently 
labouring  for  the  unification  of  India.  We  have  given  her  common  laws, 
a  common  system  of  administration,  one  central  government ;  we  have  enforced 
a  uniform  system  of  education  ;  and  we  have  provided  her  educated  classes 
with  a  common  tongue  in  the  English  language.  If  it  had  been  our  declared 
purpose  to  weld  the  varied  races  of  India  into  a  nation,  we  could  hardly  have 
worked  differently  or  more  effectively. 

Our  labours  have  borne  fruit.  A  spirit  of  genuine  nationalism  has  arisen 
in  India.  It  is  permeating  all  ranks,  and  provides  a  common  creed  for  the 
great  bulk  of  the  educated  classes.  On  its  sentimental  side — a  side  never  to 
be  ignored  in  the  East — it  is  fed  on  highly  coloured  and  often  fantastical 
pictures  of  the  past  glories  of  India.  On  its  practical  side  it  is  instinct  with 
life.  There  is  constant  intercourse  between  the  leaders  of  public  opinion 
from  different  parts  of  India.  They  combine  for  all  sorts  of  purposes — political, 
literary,  social  reform,  and  so  on.  They  carry  their  propaganda  to  enthusi- 
astic meetings  in  every  corner  of  the  country,  even  where  English  is  the  only 
language  in  which  they  can  make  themselves  intelligible.  Behind  the  plat- 
form is  the  press,  which  is  fiercely  nationalist,  and  busies  itself  with  every  cause 
or  grievance  to  which  it  can  give  a  patriotic  tinge.  Among  the  general  public 
to  whom  the  press  and  platform  appeal,  there  is  still,  it  is  true,  a  strong 
element  of  conservatism  and  apathy.  But  there  is  one  class  in  which  there 
is  no  divided  mind  ;  with  the  student  community  nationalism  is  a  faith  and 
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a  passion  :  and  the  coming  generations  of  educated  men  will  grow  up  national- 
ists to  the  core.  Every  educationist  in  the  country  and  every  man  who,  like 
the  writer,  has  spent  years  in  constant  contact  with  the  political  leaders  can 
testify  how  genuine  and  deep-seated  the  movement  has  become. 

The  purely  racial  aspect  of  the  movement  is  disquieting,  but  inevitable ; 
the  seed  of  it  was  also  of  our  sowing.  For  generations  Burke  and  Mill  have 
been  text-books  in  our  Indian  schools  and  colleges.  Christian  missionaries 
have  preached  the  brotherhood  of  man.  We  have  complacently  passed  on 
our  own  political  theories  of  equality  and  liberty.  We  are  now  being  called 
upon  by  our  pupils  to  practise  them.  Every  instance  of  real  or  supposed 
discrimination  against  the  Indian  in  favour  of  the  white  man,  whether  in 
India  itself  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  Empire,  is  seized  upon  as  an  insult  to 
India's  self-respect  and  a  betrayal  of  our  principles.  With  the  war  this  tendency 
multiplied.  If  Indian  soldiers  were  considered  good  enough  to  fight  alongside 
troops  of  every  British  race  in  every  theatre  of  battle,  why  is  the  Indian  in 
peace  time  not  good  enough  for  all  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  in  his  own 
country  and  elsewhere  ?  The  weighty  compliments  that  were  paid  to  India 
of  bringing  her  into  the  Imperial  Cabinet,  letting  her  sign  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
and  admitting  her  to  the  League  of  Nations,  were  duly  appreciated,  but  they 
added  much  logical  force  to  the  demand  for  the  removal  of  civic  disabilities 
which  stigmatise  the  Indian  as  belonging  to  an  inferior  race. 

This,  then,  is  the  situation  in  India  which  has  faced  the  British  Government 
for  several  years.  There  are  sides  to  the  nationalist  movement  of  which  it 
is  difficult  to  write  with  patience,  just  as  there  are  acts  of  our  own,  and  deeds 
of  individual  Englishmen,  of  which  we  have  no  reason  to  be  proud.  There  is 
also  among  certain  nationalists  a  fomenting  of  racial  antagonism,  which  can 
do  nothing  but  mischief.  Furthermore,  no  political  ambitions  have  yet  touched 
the  vast  rural  masses,  whose  vision  is  bounded  by  their  daily  round  of  toil. 
But,  with  all  these  reservations,  there  can  be  no  question  with  any  impartial 
observer  that  the  land  is  stirring  with  a  genuine  national  consciousness  and 
with  much  sincere  patriotism.  There  is  a  growing  pride  in  India's  ancient 
civilisation.  There  is  a  belief  that  she  was  a  great  country  in  the  past,  and 
can  become  a  great  and  powerful  country  again.  There  is  acute  racial  sensi- 
bility, alert  to  repel  any  suggestion  of  inferiority.  Spurred  by  these  stimuli, 
the  thinking  classes  ask  why  foreigners  should  continue  to  make  their  laws 
for  them  and  regulate  their  lives  for  them  ;  and  from  every  corner  of  India 
they  unite  in  the  demand  for  more  influence  in  the  government  of  their  country, 
and  an  opportunity  to  prove  their  capacity  to  manage  their  own  affairs. 

It  was  on  this  demand  that  the  British  Cabinet  was  at  last  compelled  to 
adjudicate  in  1917.  One  can  imagine  the  earnestness  and  force  of  the  pleas 
which  were  pressed  upon  them.  Practical  considerations,  however,  had  arisen 
which  gave  a  new  complexion  to  the  old  controversy,  and  made  it  imperative 
for  us  to  recognise  that  our  Empire  in  India  "  must  rest,"  in  a  famous  phrase 
of  the  late  Lord  Cromer,  "  on  one  of  two  bases — an  extensive  military  occupa- 
tion or  the  principle  of  nationality."  The  choice  had  been  long  delayed,  and 
it  had  now  to  be  made.  The  war  had  defined  our  ideals,  and  committed  us 
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irrevocably  to  the  recognition  of  national  rights.  In  India,  the  great  Hindu 
and  Moslem  communities  had  patched  up  their  ancient  feuds  in  a  united  demand 
for  self-government.  Unrest  was  spreading  rapidly,  and  those  who  were 
responsible  for  the  peace  of  the  country,  from  the  Viceroy  downwards,  had 
made  it  clear  how  serious  would  be  their  difficulties  unless  Parliament  declared 
what  is  to  be  the  goal  of  our  administration. 

Such  were  the  conditions  in  which  the  new  policy  for  India  was  formulated. 
The  goal  was  declared  to  be  progressive  realisation  of  responsible  government 
in  India  within  the  Empire.  This  is  to  be  attained  by  successive  stages,  the 
British  Government  to  be  the  judges  of  the  time  and  measure  of  each  advance, 
and  their  criterion  to  be  the  co-operation  of  the  Indian  leaders  and  the  develop- 
ment of  their  sense  of  responsibility.  That  any  other  decision  was  possible, 
no  one  who  could  read  the  signs  of  the  times  believed.  We  had,  to  quote 
Lord  Cromer  again,  to  elect  between  an  extensive  military  occupation  and 
the  principle  of  nationality ;  in  other  words,  between  maintaining  paternal 
rule  by  the  sword  (when  it  would  soon  have  ceased  to  be  paternal)  and  giving 
the  people  at  least  a  share  in  our  powers  and  duties.  If  we  had  chosen  the 
former  course,  we  should  have  steadily  •alienated  all  the  intellectual  forces  in 
the  country.  Becoming  thoroughly  distrustful  of  our  motives,  they  would 
have  appealed  to  the  masses  of  their  own  people  for  support,  and  undermined 
the  confidence  and  respect  which  we  now  enjoy.  Amritsar  provides  an  indica- 
tion of  how  we  should  then  have  been  placed.  We  should  have  had  in  India 
something  infinitely  graver  than  Ireland  upon  our  hands. 

The  working  of  the  machinery  of  the  new  constitution  has  now  been  under 
observation  for  some  time.  Those  who  have  studied  it  will  have  seen,  first, 
how  definite  are  the  checks  on  serious  mis-government ;  and  second,  how  real  a 
training  the  Indian  leaders  can  now  acquire  in  self-government  if  mutual  good- 
will subsists  between  them  and  the  British  officials.  Hitherto,  that  goodwill 
has  not  been  wanting,  so  far  as  concerns  that  section  of  the  Indian  politicians  who 
have  taken  office  and  declared  themselves  ready  to  serve  the  new  constitution. 
Among  them  are  veterans  of  the  old  Congress,  who  may  justly  be  proud  of 
the  issue  of  their  long  and  patriotic  struggle  for  political  freedom.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  there  is  another  section  at  work,  who  display  no  goodwill, 
but  only  rancorous  hostility.  The  Extremists,  as  they  label  themselves,  refused 
to  participate  in  the  reforms,  boycotted  the  elections,  and  are  now  scouring 
the  country,  preaching  revolution.  It  is  their  antics  which  account  for  much 
of  the  misgiving  about  India's  future,  and  bulk  far  more  largely  in  the  public 
eye  than  the  sober  work  of  the  Moderates. 

The  programme  of  the  Extremists  would  take  too  long  to  describe  in  detail ; 
but  we  cannot  too  clearly  insist  that  their  aim  is  to  wreck  the  new  constitution, 
to  push  the  Government  into  the  employment  of  force,  and  thus  to  embitter 
the  whole  country  against  the  British  and  to  make  our  rule  impossible.  At 
the  head  of  the  movement  is  Mr.  Gandhi,  a  fanatic  whose  pretensions  to  sanctity 
have  deluded  not  a  few  Englishmen  and  many  millions  of  his  own  people. 
Has  text  is  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  faiths  and  ways  of  life  prescribed  in 
the  Hindu  scriptures ;  Western  civilisation  and  all  its  concepts  are  anathema 
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to  him.  As  lieutenants  he  has  adopted  two  Moslem  demagogues  (called  for 
short  the  AH  brothers)  who  had  to  be  interned  during  the  war ;  their  text  is 
pan-Islamism  and  allegiance  on  the  part  of  Indian  Mohammedans  to  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey.  This  strange  union  holds  together  solely  by  the  violence  of  its 
propaganda.  Mr.  Gandhi  prates  about  soul-force  and  passive  resistance ; 
but  his  exhortations  to  the  mob  are  frequently  open  to  a  very  different  inter- 
pretation. The  AH  brothers  are  franker ;  with  them  it  would  be  war  on  the 
infidel — if  funds  permitted.  At  present  they  combine  in  a  roaring,  tearing 
campaign  of  non-co-operation,  in  which  they  are  exhausting  the  whole  gamut 
of  oriental  extravagance.  The  Government  is  apparently  acting  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  giving  them  rope  enough  to  hang  themselves. 

Trying  to  take  a  dispassionate  view  of  the  Indian  situation,  we  see  a  great 
experiment  in  self-government  launched  upon  a  people  in  whom  the  idea  has 
been  engrained  by  our  own  teaching,  but  who  lack  as  yet  experience  in  its 
practice.  We  have  resolutely  embarked  on  the  experiment  and  undertaken 
to  give  the  people  the  necessary  training  and  practice,  in  the  belief  that  we 
could  not  otherwise  hold  our  Indian  Empire.  Committed  to  the  experiment, 
and  working  so  far  in  accord  with  us,  is  that  section  of  the  educated  class 
known  as  the  Moderates,  who,  partly  as  a  result  of  their  opponents  going  on 
strike,  are  now  in  office.  It  is  our  hope  that,  with  our  assistance,  they  will 
win  through  in  time  ;  and  their  goal  is  an  India  slowly  approximating  to 
Dominion  status  within  the  Commonwealth.  But  working  against  the  experi- 
ment, and  definitely  hostile  to  the  British  connection,  is  another  section  of 
intelligent  Indians,  the  Extremists,  who  are  making  desperate  efforts  to  capture 
the  masses  and  to  bring  our  rule  to  a  close.  Which  of  these  two  forces  will 
prevail  ?  It  is  on  this  that  the  future  of  India  depends. 

Extremist  ascendency  would  involve  a  twofold  danger.  It  would  frustrate 
the  scheme  of  constitutional  reform,  and  throw  us  back  upon  the  use  of  force. 
This  is  what  the  Extremists  desire  to  see,  as  demonstration  to  the  world  that 
our  policy  in  India  has  failed  and  that  we  are  no  longer  qualified  to  rule.  That 
is  one  danger.  The  other  is  that  Extremism  is  attracting  all  the  forces  of 
reaction  in  India  :  like  a  vast  cave  of  Adullam  its  camp  is  open  to  everyone 
who  is  discontented  with  higher  things  or  who  wishes  to  revert  to  ancient  bar- 
barisms. If  these  influences  gain  the  day,  our  labours  in  India  for  the  last 
century  and  a  half  will  be  as  nought.  While  they  thunder  against  Western 
civilisation,  the  Extremists  give  us  no  picture  of  what  they  would  set  up  in 
its  place ;  like  Bolshevism,  their  r61e  is  pure  destruction,  and  their  end  could 
only  be  infinite  suffering  for  a  people  whose  well-being  is  still  a  sacred  trust 
in  our  hands. 

The  time  has  passed  for  contending  whether  it  was  wise  to  place  India 
on  the  path  to  self-government.  We  cannot  revoke  that  policy  now  without 
betraying  those  forces  in  the  country  which  make  for  progress  and  enlighten- 
ment, and  enthroning  those  forces  which  have  so  consistently  darkened  India's 
past.  Our  clear  duty  is  to  help  the  former  to  victory  in  their  struggle  with 
the  latter.  Only  thus  can  we  crown  our  work  in  India. 

MESTON. 
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CHARLES  MERYON. 
A  FRENCH  ARTIST  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

OP  all  the  provinces  of  New  Zealand,  Canterbury  would  seem  to  be  peculiarly 
favoured  in  its  relation  to  the  history  of  European  art  and  literature.  Away 
in  its  fastnesses  Samuel  Butler  raised  sheep  and  conceived  "  Erewhon,"  and 
between  the  sea  and  green  hills  of  Banks'  Peninsula  a  great  French  artist 
passed  some  years  of  his  early  manhood.  Every  student  of  New  Zealand 
history  knows  the  story  of  attempted  French  colonisation  and  how  the  little 
band  of  immigrants,  arriving  at  Akaroa  in  1840  by  the  leisurely  Comic,  de 
Paris,  found  the  Union  Jack  flying  where  they  had  hoped  to  plant  their 
country's  flag.  In  spite  of  this  disappointment  they  landed  to  cultivate  the 
five  acres  allowed  to  each  family,  and  to  add  a  new  romance  to  a  romantic 
spot  already  rich  with  Maori  legend  and  many  a  tale  of  adventure.  French 
names  still  linger  in  the  district ;  in  the  graveyard  upon  the  hill  French  inscrip- 
tions were  still  legible  a  few  years  back  ;  and  the  very  willow  trees  in  the  little 
town  are  all,  so  to  speak,  descended  from  a  slip  taken  from  one  which  overhung 
Napoleon's  grave  at  St.  Helena. 

In  those  early  days  a  man-of-war  was  stationed  by  France  at  Akaroa  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  settlers  and  fetch  them  provisions  from  time  to 
time  from  Sydney  or  Valparaiso.  But  it  is  not  generally  known  that  upon 
the  relief  ship  Le  Rhint  which  arrived  in  New  Zealand  waters  in  1842,  was 
Charles  Meryon,  the  celebrated  French  etcher,  then  but  a  young  midshipman. 
Meryon  was  himself,  in  some  sort,  a  link  between  England  and  France, 
his  mother  being  a  Parisian  dancer,  his  father  an  English  doctor.  Educated 
in  France,  he  entered  the  naval  school  at  Brest  in  1887,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  was  appointed  to  the  corvette  Le  Rhin,  under  Captain  Berard,  then  about 
to  depart  for  New  Zealand. 

Some  of  Meryon's  letters,  written  during  this  period,  still  exist,  and  cast 
an  interesting  light  upon  life  in  Banks'  Peninsula  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago.  He  does  not  give  a  very  cheerful  account  of  Akaroa,  for  writing  to  his 
father  he  says  : 

"  We  are  always  very  quiet,  and  very  little  disturbed  by  outside  things  and 
events.  The  colony  is  very  sad,  very  poor,  very  little  interesting  in  itself ;  the 
colonists  are  rather  miserable,  not  very  hard-working,  not  very  ingenious,  not  very 
industrious  ;  and  it  is  not  with  them  that  we  find  the  few  distractions  that  we  have." 

The  young  officers  on  board  found  their  stay  in  this  remote  corner  of  the 
world  monotonous  in  the  extreme  ;  nevertheless  Meryon  saw  the  beauty  and 
interest  of  the  unfamiliar  objects  around  him,  and  while  his  comrades  found 
their  only  resource  against  ennui  in  fishing,  shooting,  and  making  expedi- 
tions, he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  sketching  and  modelling.  There  still  exists 
in  Paris  the  cast  of  a  whale  reduced  from  one  he  made  from  life  on  the  beach 
at  Akaroa. 

"  I  am  sending  you  this  letter,"  he  writes  in  March  1844,  "  by  the  Georges,  a  French 
whaler  which  is  sailing  direct  for  le  Havre,  and  is  due  there  in  three  and  a  half  to 
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four  months.  This  ship  takes  away  one  of  our  shipmates  who  found  life  here  so 
unendurable  that  he  has  asked  permission  of  the  Commander  to  leave  at  once,  as  he 
intends  to  give  in  his  resignation.  He  is  not  the  first  to  have  this  idea,  for  two  others, 
who  came  from  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  have  recently  left  in  order  to  do  the  same. 
They  are  all  quite  decided,  but  perhaps  during  the  voyage  they  will  change  their  minds. 
But  indeed  I  assure  you  that  it  is  quite  understandable  when  one  thinks  of  the  life 
we  lead  here.  I  have  already  given  you  some  details  about  the  Colony  which  will 
make  you  understand  that  one  must  be  a  philosopher  of  a  very  special  kind  not  to  be 
bored  to  extinction.  The  only  distractions  we  have  are  excursions,  fishing,  etc., 
and  the  weather  is  not  always  so  good  as  it  might  be.  We  hear  that  in  a  month  or 
two  we  are  going  to  have  a  trip  to  Nicholson  and  thence  to  Auckland,  where  the  new 
Governor  lives,  who  will  decide  the  question,  always  pressing,  of  the  ownership  of  the 
Peninsula. 

"  As  for  me,  as  I  don't  wish  to  lose  my  time  here,  and  as  I  want  to  employ  it  as 
usefully  as  possible,  I  have  taken  a  room  on  shore,  where  I  mean  to  do  many  things. 
I  propose  to  study  history,  occupy  myself  a  little  with  politics,  and  continue  drawing 
and  painting.  I  have  already  made  some  sketches  from  which  I  hope  to  have  good 
results  in  the  future.  I  am  also  going  to  try  to  model  some  figures,  and  for  that 
purpose  I  got  some  wax  and  plaster  of  Paris  at  Sydney.  In  any  case  I  shall  have 
plenty  of  interesting  subjects — the  Natives,  although  inexpressibly  dirty,  present  a 
vast  field  with  their  strange  type  of  countenance  and  costume.  .  .  ». 

"  A  week  ago  we  made  an  expedition  round  the  Peninsula,  primarily  as  an  excur- 
sion, and  in  the  second  place  in  order  to  determine  the  contour  of  the  coast  and  Bays. 
During  the  day  we  followed  the  coast,  and  at  night  we  went  into  some  Bay  to  sup  and 
sleep  there.  You  will  understand  that  this  was  an  agreeable  way  of  doing  things. 
The  weather  was  almost  always  favourable,  and,  except  for  one  day  when  we  were 
tossed  about  and  soaked  from  head  to  foot  by  a  strong  N.E.  wind,  our  little  voyage  was 
accomplished  without  serious  accident.  At  Pigeon  Bay,  one  of  the  places  where  we 
stayed,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  stuffing  ourselves  with  milk,  drawn  warm  from  the 
cow  by  the  little  rosy  hands  of  two  young  girls  whom  I  could  willingly  have  kissed 
with  all  my  heart.  In  all  we  visited  six  different  harbours  in  this  one  Peninsula,  four 
of  which  are  very  good,  and  would  be  safe  for  quite  large  ships.  In  one  of  them, 
Port  Levy,  there  is  an  important  Maori  pah,  the  largest  of  all,  it  is  said.  In  general, 
Nature  is  lovely  enough  everywhere,  but  without  contradiction  Akaroa  Harbour  is 
the  most  charming  and  the  best  from  every  point  of  view.  Each  having  its  own 
peculiarity,  I  was  commissioned  to  sketch  the  most  remarkable  features,  but  I  did  not 
do  much,  as  I  could  not  find  a  convenient  place  to  work  from." 

In  the  Print-Boom  of  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  volume  of  sketches 
and  notes  made  by  Meryon  at  this  period  of  his  life  which  are  extremely  inter- 
esting. Amongst  them  there  is  a  most  delicate  pencil  drawing  of  the  head  of 
a  sea-horse  done  at  Akaroa,  and  there  are  many  studies  of  whales,  albatrosses, 
Maori  wharts,  and  especially  of  cabbage-trees,  whose  bizarre  shapes  evidently 
attracted  an  artist  so  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  strange  and  the  grotesque. 
He  observes  elsewhere  that  the  four  plants  proper  to  be  placed  in  the  foreground 
of  a  New  Zealand  landscape  are  the  toe-toe,  the  flax,  the  cabbage-tree,  and  the 
tree-fern.  A  sketch  of  the  Maori  chief  Tikao,  whose  name  is  so  familiar  to 
all  who  know  Banks'  Peninsula,  is  unfortunately  in  America — it  should  surely 
be  in  New  Zealand  ! 
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After  his  return  to  France  in  1846,  Meryon  left  the  sea,  and  devoted  him- 
self wholly  to  art.  His  first  exhibited  work  was  a  cartoon  for  a  picture  which 
was  never  executed — "  The  Assassination  of  Marion  Dufrene  in  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  New  Zealand,  in  1772  " — which  was,  of  course,  drawn  from  the  Maori 
sketches  made  in  Akaroa  and  Kororareka.  Meryon  was  colour-blind,  and  was 
thus  forced  to  give  up  painting  and  turn  his  attention  to  other  forms  of  Art. 
If  he  had  lived  during  the  present-day  revolt  against  realism  he  might  have 
continued  to  paint  seas  that  were  red  instead  of  green  without  comment,  but 
as  it  was  he  found  his  true  medium  of  expression  in  black-and-white,  and  it 
is  upon  his  magnificent  series  of  etched  "  Views  of  Paris  "  that  his  fame  rests.* 

In  1858  his  mental  condition  made  it  necessary  to  place  him  under  restraint. 
Keleased  the  following  year,  he  returned  to  his  old  life  and  work  in  Paris,  only 
to  relapse  again  in  1866,  and  in  1868  he  died  in  the  asylum  at  Charenton-St.- 
Maurice  of  self -starvation,  believing  that  there  was  not  enough  food  in  the  world 
for  all,  and  that  he  was  Christ  sacrificing  Himself  for  the  necessities  of  others. 

In  the  interval  between  his  internments  at  Charenton  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  utilising  the  sketches  made  years  before,  and  of  issuing  a  series  of 
etchings,  with  notes,  to  illustrate  the  voyage  of  the  Ellin.  This  album  of 
"  Souvenirs"  wa£  never  published,  owing  to  lack  of  support,  but  eleven  plates 
destined  for  the  series  were  actually  etched,  and  six  of  these  are  of  New  Zealand 
subjects ;  though  not  to  be  compared  artistically  with  his  other  work,  all 
are  of  interest.  The  design  which  was  to  serve  as  a  cover  for  the  projected 
album  (No.  46  in  Sir  Frederick  Wedmore's  Catalogue)  is  a  medley  of  South 
Sea  objects — amongst  which  may  be  noticed  Maori  meres,  a  tree-fern,  a  cabbage- 
tree,  and  a  tiki,  surrounding  a  view  of  conventionalised  sea  and  sand.  The 
name  AKAROA  is  introduced  at  the  top. 

"  Le  Malingre  Cryptogramme  "  (No.  87)  represents  a  little  deformed  fungus 
found  by  Meryon  at  the  edge  of  the  Bush.  A  tree-fern  frond,  which  is  not 
in  the  original  drawing  in  the  British  Museum,  appears  in  the  second  state  of 
this  etching.  Nos.  89,  42,  48,  and  44  are  all  views  of  Akaroa — No.  44  is  a  very 
charming  little  etching,  here  reproduced,  of  the  "  Cottage  of  the  Colonist  Old- 
Soldier  at  Akaroa." 

There  still  exists  in  manuscript  Meryon's  own  account  of  Akaroa  which  he 
intended  to  accompany  and  amplify  the  etched  plates. 

After  having  discussed  its  position  and  history,  he  speaks  of  the  natural 
productions  of  Banks'  Peninsula — "  the  pretty  birds  commonly  known  as 
Touis,""  the  excellent  eels  "  found  in  the  mud  of  the  brooks  and  lakes,  "  the 
tall  ferns  whose  roots  serve  for  a  long  time  as  the  basis  of  the  natives'  food," 
"  the  Phormium  Tenax,  whose  flexible  leaves  are  transformed  in  the  hands  of 
the  natives  into  threads  shining  like  silk,"  and  "  those  handsome  reeds,  some- 
times eight  or  ten  feet  high,  known  under  the  name  of  Arundo  Australis."  He 

[*  Twenty  Etchings  of  "Old  Paris"  by  Charles  Meryon,  with  a  delightful  essay  by  P.  G. 
Hamcrton,  were  republished  by  Henry  Young  &  Sons  of  Liverpool  in  1914.  Two  of  these  etchings 
we  reproduce.  As  Mr.  Hamcrton  says,  "  the  mental  quality,  far  more  than  the  manual  dexterity 
of  the  artist,  is  the  secret  of  his  inexhaustible  charm.  He  is  a  sort  of  enigma  for  us  which  we  are 
always  trying  to  solve." — ED.  U.E.] 
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observes  that  while  thunder  is  rare,  slight  earthquakes  are  frequent,  and  ends 
with  a  description  of  the  natives,  or  "  Mahouris,"  and  the  prophecy  that  at 
no  distant  date  the  race  will  have  altogether  disappeared.  How  surprised  he 
•would  have  been  had  anyone  told  him  that  within  a  hundred  years  of  his  visit 
to  New  Zealand,  the  descendants  of  those  same  "  Mahouris  "  would  be  fighting 
in  the  Old  World  side  by  side  with  the  White  Man  for  the  freedom  of  his  own 
beloved  France  ! 

Charles  Meryon  Was  city  bred,  and  his  genius  turned  naturally  towards 
architecture  and  the  busy  life  of  the  street  rather  than  towards  Nature.  But 
his  stay  in  the  South  Seas,  wearisome  though  it  seemed,  was  not  altogether 
wasted,  and  had  its  influence  upon  his  work  and  upon  his  life.  During  those 
long  months  spent  upon  the  Ehin  in  the  quiet  harbour  of  Akaroa,  or  in  his  little 
tent  at  the  edge  of  the  Bush,  under  the  shadow  of  our  lonely  hills,  his  eye  was 
trained  to  observe,  his  hand  to  record.  That  water,  so  beautifully  rendered, 
that  flight  of  wild  birds  in  one  of  his  Paris  etchings,  were  studied  far  away  from 
the  Pont-au-Change  at  the  ends  of  all  the  earth  !  And  it  was  a  sense  of  kin- 
ship, not  only  as  artist,  but  also  as  sailor,  that  led  him  to  study  so  closely  the 
work  of  the  seventeenth-century  Dutchman,  Keinier  Nooms,  called  Zeeman, 
which  so  profoundly  influenced  his  own.  To  the  memory  of  Zeeman  he 
dedicated  his  Etchings  of  Paris  in  a  long  set  of  verses  beginning,  "  Painter 
of  Sailors,"  and  concluding  thus  : 

"  My  Master  and  Mariner,  Reinier,  whom  I  love  as  a  second  self,  ere  long  we  shall 
meet  again !  " 

In  the  last  sad  years,  when  his  fine  mind  was  already  darkened,  we  are  told 
that  he  spoke  sometimes  with  regret  of  the  days  when  he  sojourned  with  simple 
people  among  primitive  Nature,  and  that  one  of  his  most  cherished  possessions, 
which  he  regarded  with  almost  superstitious  reverence,  was — a  fern-leaf ! 
picked  perhaps  years  ago  in  one  of  the  little  gullies  behind  Akaroa  where  the 
creeks  flow  singing  to  the  sea. 

Meryon's  life,  judged  from  ordinary  standpoints,  was  one  long  tragedy.  He 
died  poor,  mad,  neglected  by  the  world,  his  genius  recognised  only  by  the 
discerning  few  ;  his  finest  etchings,  which  to-day  command  such  high  prices, 
selling  actually  for  a  few  francs  during  his  lifetime.  But  the  creative  artist  is 
happy,  irrespective  of  circumstances,  in  that  he  finds  satisfaction  in  his  work 
alone,  and  through  it,  immortality.  He  was  fortunate  too  in  the  few  friends 
he  possessed,  and  amongst  the  most  loyal  and  the  most  devoted  were  certain 
of  his  old  comrades  of  the  Ehin,  such  as  A.  E.  Foley,  who  translated  several 
Maori  legends  into  French.  Meryon  Was  Protestant,  and  as  it  was  impossible 
to  find  a  minister  to  hold  service  over  his  grave,  it  so  happened  that  the  funeral 
oration  was  pronounced  by  another  old  shipmate,  de  Salicis,  who,  like  himself, 
was  familiar  with  our  seas  and  hills,  who  also  had  heard  "  those  pretty  birds 
the  Touis  "  warbling  round  the  Yellow  Kowhai,  and  had  seen  the  frail  white 
convolvulus  blossoms  opening  to  the  sun  on  the  outskirts  of  our  dark  New 
Zealand  Bush.  DORA 
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"  THE  taste  of  the  English  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  and  in  what  is  called  landscape 
gardening,  is  unrivalled.  They  have  studied  Nature  intently,  and  discover  an  exquisite 
sense  of  her  beautiful  forms  and  harmonious  combinations.  These  charms,  which 
in  other  countries  she  lavishes  in  wild  solitudes,  are  here  assembled  round  the  haunts 
of  domestic  life.  They  seem  to  have  caught  her  coy  and  furtive  graces,  and  spread 
them,  like  witchery,  about  their  rural  abodes." 

So  wrote  Washington  Irving  a  century  ago.  So  might  an  American  visitor  write 
to-day.  More  than  that,  the  gardens  that  are  an  integral  and  characteristic  part  of 
British  homes  exist  now  not  only  in  the  Mother  Country,  but  in  every  region  of  the 
world  where  the  Briton  finds  a  dwelling-place.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  the  case 
that  in  America  a  garden  round  the  house,  instead  of  empty  cans,  suggests  that 
someone  within  was  brought  up  in  England  or  Scotland. 

This  year  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  great  show  at  Chelsea  opened  on 
Empire  Day.  Coming  to  that  fairyland  of  flowers  through  streets  gay  with  the 
national  emblem,  one  found  oneself  in  a  scene  typically  British,  and  yet  entirely 
international.  Science  is  admittedly  international,  and  rightly  so.  Horticulture, 
after  all,  is — or  ought  to  be — a  practical  branch  of  a  science.  The  Alpine  garden, 
the  rock  garden,  the  moraine,  all  displayed  their  glories  and  gave  proof  of  their 
possibilities  at  Chelsea.  Floral  gems  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  were  gathered  there 
by  our  own  native  beauties,  curiosities,  or  rarities.  But  a  garden  representing  one 
or  all  of  our  Overseas  Dominions  there  was  not.  Still,  we  have  the  Dutch  garden, 
the  Italian  garden,  the  Alpine  garden ;  but  has  the  Englishman — with  his  curious 
blend  of  tolerance  and  intolerance  where  foreigners  and  foreign  fashions  are  concerned 
— yet  evolved  a  United  Empire  garden  ?  There  is  really  no  excuse  for  its  non-existence, 
for  at  least  the  large  majority  of  cultured  plants  grow  in  some  portion  of  the  Empire. 
It  would  merely  mean  the  exclusion  of  certain  plants  which  are  not  to  be  found  within 
these  very  wide  limits. 

Incidentally,  in  Holland  what  we  call  a  Dutch  garden  is  called  an  English  garden. 
It  is  said  that  this  form  of  garden  came  originally  from  France,  and  that  when  it 
became  popular  in  England,  with  the  coming  of  "  Dutch  "William,"  the  Hollanders 
grew  clipped  box-trees  for  the  English  market  as  now  they  supply  them  to  America — 
though  not  for  gardens,  but  to  grow  in  tubs  outside  town  houses  or  hotels.  In  America 
an  "  English  garden  "  means  a  piece  of  land  left  with  the  appearance  of  being  uncul- 
tivated. Ponds  are  a  correct  feature,  with  naturalised  plants — including  exotics — 
but  no  beds  or  paths  are  permitted.  This  may  be  an  "  English  garden  " — and,  in 
a  sense,  we  have  its  equivalent  in  our  wild  gardens — but  it  is  no  representative  Empire 
garden. 

Though  professional  gardeners  are  the  most  conservative  of  human  beings — as 
most  of  their  employers  are  but  too  apt  to  find  ! — garden-owners,  the  prices  seci 
for  novelties  abundantly  denote,  are  ever  on  the  outlook  for  some  new  thing.  Here 
surely  is  a  suggestion  for  a  novelty  in  gardening  that  should  not  be  out  of  the  reach 
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of  any  gardener,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  writer  at  first  found  many 
difficulties  that  appeared  insurmountable  except  for  the  owners  of  greenhouse  and 
forcing-pit,  well-filled  purse,  and  ground  in  some  such  favoured  locality  as  Worthing 
or  Torquay.  But  on  examination  this  proved  not  to  be  the  case.  As  aforesaid, 
a  very  large  number  of  plants  cultivated  in  our  gardens  to-day  were  brought  originally 
from  British  lands  beyond  the  sea.  It  becomes  a  matter  of  selection  and  grouping, 
and  it  is  possible  to  arrange  a  garden  that  will  contain  many  an  old  favourite  and 
lack  in  no  essential,  yet  hold  no  plant  that  is  not  native  somewhere  within  the  Empire. 
Surely  some  garden  lover  in  the  Old  Country  can  accomplish  this  if  Dr.  Bernard  Moiser 
can  make  an  English  garden  at  Sokoto  which,  in  five  years,  "  has  grown  from  a  lonely, 
discouraging,  hesitant  idea  into  a  living  work  of  limitless  scope  and  comprehensive 
significance,  a  potent  factor  in  education,  ethical  and  practical,  and  in  successful 
Empire-building."  * 

Let  it  be  said  at  the  outset  that  only  the  lucky  owners  of  glass  and  heat  can  hope 
to  possess  the  typical  flora  of  all  the  British  Dominions.  Take,  for  example,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  most  characteristic  plants,  as  any  botanist  is  aware,  are  the 
Ericaceae :  but  none  of  the  Cape  heaths  are  hardy.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
gums  and  wattle  of  Australia,  not  to  mention  the  orchids,  ferns,  and  other  exotic 
treasures  of  our  tropical  regions.  But  if  a  typical  flora  collection  may  be  secured  only 
by  the  fortunate  few,  some  representative  plants  may  be  grown  by  at  least  the  majority. 
That  is  to  say  a  visitor  from  almost  any  corner  of  the  Empire  might  find  some  plant 
there  which  was  also  familiar  to  his  distant  home. 

The  ideal  notion  would  be,  of  course,  an  interchange  of  plants  between  flower 
lovers  in  the  Motherland  and  those  in  her  daughter  nations  and  dependencies,  but 
experience  of  old  "  home  "  favourites  brought  to  distant  new  homes  has,  in  many 
instances,  proved  disastrous.  As  the  story  goes,  an  Englishman  took  a  rabbit  to 
Australia  that  he  might  have  something  to  shoot,  and  a  Scotsman  took  a  thistle 
to  grow  in  his  garden,  with,  as  everyone  knows,  the  worst  results  in  both  cases — results 
that  cost  the  Australian  Government  tens  of  thousands  annually  to  prevent  utter 
devastation  by  the  intruders.  Great  Britain,  as  botanists  tell  us,  is  part  of  the  most 
resistant  of  the  fourteen  floral  areas  of  the  world.  As  a  consequence,  alien  plants 
introduced  into  the  United  Kingdom  are  not  easily  naturalised.  With  the  exception 
of  comparatively  few  that  have  become  so  our  aliens  are  those  classed  as  "  weeds  of 
cultivation,"  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  introduced  with  seeds  or  roots  from 
abroad,  but  so  called  because  they  can  only  exist  as  weeds  where  there  is  cultivation, 
for  not  being  naturalised  exotics,  directly  cultivation  ceases  they  die  out.  Being 
comparatively  few,  there  is  no  need  in  these  islands  for  legislative  interference  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  any  plant.  Laws  were  passed,  it  is  true,  making  it  illegal 
to  grow  tobacco  or  hemp,  but  for  reasons  economic  and  political,  not  botanical.f 
Overseas,  in  less  resistant  areas,  botanical  reasons  necessitate  protective  legislation. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  sweetbrier  introduced  into  New  Zealand  by  some  enthusiastic 

*  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  vol.  xlvi.,  May  1921,  p.  343. 
f  See  my  article  on  Empire-grown  tobacco  in  UNITED  EMPIRE,  May  1912. 
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settler  as  a  treasure  from  home.  Like  the  thistle  in  Australia  it  proved  no  treasure, 
but  a  pestilent  ramping  weed  that  has  thrown  hundreds  of  acres  out  of  cultivation,  so 
densely  have  roots  and  briers  tangled  themselves  over  a  too  congenial  soil. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  United  Empire  gardens  must  in  a  measure  be  limited  to 
this  country — with  the  possible  exception  of  Canada,  which  is  included  in  the  same 
floral  area.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  a  modest  outlay  would  permit  those  at  home 
to  possess  an  Empire  garden. 

As  with  the  making  of  all  gardens,  the  first  thing  is  to  consider  aspect  and  soil. 
Gardens  in  the  south  and  south-west,  gardens  with  light,  well-drained  soil,  will  give 
harbourage  to  plants  that  need  at  least  winter  protection  in  less  favourable  situations. 
But  the  "  discovery  "  of  rock,  and  especially  of  moraine  gardening,  has  brought 
many  desirable  plants,  erstwhile  deemed  too  difficult  or  tender,  within  the  reach  of 
every  grower.  And  the  rock  garden  and  moraine  will  be  needed  for  more  than  one 
corner  of  the  Empire  garden.  There  should  be  boggy  patches  also,  no  new  thing  in 
our  gardens  after  all,  for  Jacob  Bobart  had  one  at  Oxford,  and  he  published  the 
catalogue  of  his  garden  in  1648 ;  though  the  wild  garden — to  which  Canada,  in  our 
own  floral  area,  can  give  lavish  contribution — was  a  novelty  half  a  century  ago. 
Naturally  the  tropical  regions  will  have  fewest  representatives,  but  ferns  and  half 
hardy  annuals  will  fill  in  most  if  not  all  of  the  corners  otherwise  blank — the  osmunda 
has  an  almost  universal  range.  Even  from  the  West  Indies,  English  gardens  get 
Yucca  alicifolia,  which  is  said  to  be  hardy  on  well-drained  soil,  and  the  arum-like 
Xanthosoma  sagittifolium,  though  this  will  not  stand  exposure  till  all  danger  of  frost 
is  past. 

India  is  well  represented  in  most  gardens,  from  the  great  Cedrus  deodarus  to  the 
tiny  androsace  and  other  rock  plants.  Rhododendrons,  roses,  geraniums — using 
the  word  in  its  garden  not  its  botanical  sense — primulas,  potentillas,  irises,  poppies, 
jasmine,  marigolds,  lilies,  ferns,  bamboo,  flowering  shrubs,  and  hardy  orchids  from 
the  Himalayas,  with  many  another  garden  favourite,  offer  wide  choice  of  selection 
for  the  Indian  garden.  It  is  true  that  most  of  our  roses  and  rhododendrons  are 
hybrids,  but  hybridisation  should  be  an  important  factor  in  securing  overseas  plants 
for  our  collections. 

If  we  cannot  grow  the  Cape  heaths  out  of  doors,  some  of  the  South  African  bulbs, 
such  as  montbretias  and  gladioli,  are  hardy  enough.  Bulbs,  indeed,  are  to  the  average 
gardener  most  representative  of  South  Africa,  so  many  have  been  brought  thence — 
ixias,  morphixias,  nerines,  sparaxis,  the  Schizostylis  coccinea  from  Caffraria,  the 
exquisite  Amaryllis  belladonna,  and  many  another.  Nearly  all,  except  the  very 
hardy,  are  the  better  for  winter  protection  of  some  sort,  and  many  demand  it,  but  a 
bulb  corner  for  South  Africa  will  not  be  the  least  attractive  in  the  garden,  and  the 
schizostylis,  which  is  not  only  quite  hardy  but  may  be  grown  like  daffodils  amongst 
grass,  will  give  its  gorgeous  crimson  blossoms  at  a  season  when  bloom  of  any  kind  is 
welcome. 

Canada,  to  those  who  have  only  seedsmen's  catalogues  to  go  by,  will  be  a  problem 
nearly  as  puzzling  as  less  temperate  regions,  for  garden  lists  invariably  make  no  dis- 
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tinction  between  Canadian  soil  and  that  of  the  United  States.  "  North  America  " 
covers  from  Panamato  Alaska.  But  it  would  be  equally  as  erroneous  to  decide  that 
all  North  American  plants  were  Canadian  as  to  believe  that  the  very  few  differentiated 
as  "  canadensis  "  were  the  only  Canadian  ones  in  cultivation  here.  Equally  misleading 
is  the  local  nomenclature,  Canadians  mainly  using  the  old  English  names  for  similar 
flowers  but  different  species.  By  comparing  a  Canadian  book  with  one  on  English 
gardens  a  list  of  over  sixty  species  common  to  both  was  secured,  so  choice  for  the 
Canadian  corner  is  not  narrowed  unduly,  and  a  very  much  longer  list  could  un- 
doubtedly be  compiled.  The  most  characteristically  Canadian  plants  probably  are 
the  trilliums,  those  beautiful  wood  lilies  that  do  perfectly  well  with  us  but  are  not 
sufficiently  known  and  grown  over  here,  the  bellworts,  smilacinas,  and  orchids.  But 
bog-plants  from  the  cedar-swamps,  the  cranberry-marshes,  the  poplar-swales  and 
peat-bogs  should  have  a  damp  and  sheltered  corner  prepared  for  them,  with  no 
stinting  of  fibrous  peat,  and  plenty  of  possible  shadowing  for  shade  lovers.  Nor 
should  the  blood-root  be  forgotten,  for  it  carries  an  unborrowed  Canadian  name  into 
our  gardens,  which  should  determine  its  nationality  in  our  Empire  garden. 

"  Buy  my  northern  blood-root 
And  I'll  know  where  you  were  nursed."  * 

Nearly  all  the  Australian  plants  in  cultivation  here  are  at  best  half  hardy,  so  with- 
out glass  our  Australian  section  will  be  a  summer  garden  only.  From  New  Zealand 
the  majority  of  plants  catalogued  by  English  growers  are  for  the  rock  garden  and  the 
moraine.  But  even  the  moraine,  with  a  sheet  of  glass  as  overhead  protection  in  winter, 
cannot  reproduce  the  climatic  conditions  craved  for  by  so  many  of  the  delicate  beauties 
from  the  Happy  Isles.  Scorching  sun  in  summer,  bone  dry  and  intense  cold  in  winter, 
are  conditions  demanded  by  the  exquisite  Ranunculus  Lyalli,  conditions  in  this 
climate  not  to  be  attained,  for  if  an  icehouse  might  be  made  to  supply  the  cold,  not 
the  hottest  of  hothouses  could  represent  sunshine,  so  the  seedsmen's  verdict  on 
that  gem  from  the  New  Zealand  Alps  is  "  cultivated  with  difficulty."  Actually,  at 
the  moment  of  writing,  with  the  thermometer  at  ninety-two  degrees  in  the  shade,  it 
would  doubtless  be  as  happy  as  the  little  Androsace  sarmentosa  outside  the  window, 
which  evidently  imagines  itself  back  on  its  native  Himalayas,  whilst  its  New 
Zealand  neighbours — two  acaenas  and  an  olearia — preferred  last  year's  downpour  to 
this  year's  scorch. 

One  characteristic  feature  of  the  New  Zealand  flora  is,  however,  easily  obtainable. 
The  enormous  majority  of  the  blossoms  are  white.  For  New  Zealand  then  the  "  white," 
or  as  our  American  cousins  call  it,  the  "  ghost  garden,"  is  obviously  earmarked,  with 
Olearia  Haastii's  mass  of  daisy  blossoms  framed  in  the  background  with  Phormium 
tenax,  the  magnificent  New  Zealand  flax,  or  flax  lily.  There  should  be  no  doubt 
of  the  latter's  hardiness,  as  it  has  been  known  to  ripen  seed  as  far  north  as  the  Orkneys. 
P.  tenax  can  be  omitted  from  no  garden  that  claims  to  have  a  New  Zealand  corner. . 
Both  botanically  and  f olklorically  it  demands  a  place,  for  the  fibre  is  a  valuable  market 

*  Rudyard  Kipling—"  The  Flowers." 
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commodity,  and  the  graceful  leaf  tied  in  a  double  slip-knot  provided  the  Maori  swain 
with  a  love-token  wherewith  to  put  fate  to  the  teat  with  the  object  of  his  affections. 
Enough  said.  The  Empire,  the  United  Empire,  garden  is  a  possibility.  Flowers 
still  have  a  language,  though  not  the  sentimental  one  of  our  grandmothers'  days. 
May  not  our  gardens  ere  long  provide  another,  and  a  very  charming  link  in  that 
wondrous  chain  that  binds  us  each  to  other  ? 

"  Far  and  far  our  homes  are  set  round  the  Seven  Seas ; 
Woe  for  us  if  we  forget,  we  who  hold  by  these ! 
Unto  each  his  mother-beech,  bloom  and  bird  and  land — 
Masters  of  the  Seven  Seas,  oh,  love  and  understand  1 "  * 

D.  H.  MOUTRAY  BEAD. 


SIR  RICHARD  BURTON. 

THE  celebration  of  the  birth  centenary  of  Sir  Richard  Francis  Burton,  foremost 
explorer,  linguist,  and  orientalist  of  his  age,  a  human  encyclopaedia  of  knowledge  and 
expert  exponent  of  many  sports,  has  revived  interest  among  all  sections  of  society  in 
this  unique  and  wonderful  man.  The  revival  was  made  the  occasion  of  the  formation 
of  an  unusually  distinguished  and  representative  Committee,  under  the  patronage  of 
His  Royal  Highness,  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  that  included  a  very  large  number  of 
the  best-known  leaders  in  those  areas  of  learning  and  geographical  research  that 
Burton  himself  had  so  greatly  enriched  and  in  fact  made  his  own.  And  knowing 
that  Burton's  works  were  of  universal  and  perennial  importance,  this  Committee  is 
now  energetically  making  a  world-wide  appeal  for  funds  to  raise  a  memorial,  adequate 
and  appropriate,  that  shall  fittingly  record  his  achievements  and  perpetuate  his  fame. 

To  quote  from  J.  Huntly  McCarthy's  beautiful  sonnet  inscribed  on  Burton's 
tomb  in  Mortlake  Cemetery,  he  was  "  The  last  and  noblest  of  the  errant  knights. 
The  English  soldier  and  the  Arab  Sheik."  He  was  also  one  of  the  last  of  the  old  type 
of  explorer,  fearless,  indomitable,  and  physically  and  mentally  equipped  with  those 
special  faculties  most  likely  to  bring  him  successfully  through  any  enterprise  he  might 
undertake.  For  him  commercial  rewards  for  daily  risking  his  life  and  for  enduring 
toils  and  dangers  few  others  have  with  equal  fortitude  faced  voluntarily,  mattered 
not  at  all.  For  him  it  was  always  the  work  rather  than  the  wage  that  inspired  and 
urged  him  forward,  though  doubtless  the  magnitude  of  the  obstacles  in  the  path  of 
an  enterprise  largely  tempted  him  to  undertake  its  conquest. 

Although  to  nearly  the  end  of  his  life  Burton  remained  a  poor  man,  and  though, 
as  he  himself  told  me,  he  was  on  several  occasions  forced  to  abandon  important 
explorations  for  lack  of  a  few  pounds,  his  poverty  did  not  prevent  him  from  assisting 
to  the  utmost  of  his  powers  those  who  were  in  a  worse  condition  than  himself.  To 
this  I  would  add  that  our  country  owes  him  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  for  having 
been  the  means  of  enabling  several  of  our  leading  men  and  women  of  genius  to  rise 
to  fame  through  the  practical  assistance  and  advice  he  gave  them  during  their  time 
of  struggle  and  obscurity. 

So  also  his  many  books,  valuable  and  remarkable  compendiums  of  research  and 
out-of-the-way  knowledge  though  they  were,  and  appealing  as  they  did  only  to  a 

*  Rudyard  Kipling—"  The  Flowers." 
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limited  number  of  special  readers,  were  never  "  best  sellers  "  and,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  were  seldom  other  than  losses  from  the  financial  standpoint. 

As  a  traveller  and  investigator  into  Nature's  most  closely  guarded  secrets,  hidden 
away  in  far-off,  nearly  inaccessible  regions,  Burton  occupies  easily  the  foremost 
position ;  while  his  extraordinary  aptitude  for  acquiring  languages  (of  which,  together 
with  dialects,  he  spoke  more  than  thirty  with  facility,  accuracy,  and  philological 
knowledge)  and  for  disguising  his  identity,  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  penetrating  into 
regions  hitherto  unexplored  and  apparently  unexplorable. 

Sir  Richard  Burton  has  lately  been  referred  to  by  one  of  our  greatest  living  ex- 
plorers as  above  all  things  a  great  pioneer  ;  and  this  he  most  certainly  was,  not  only 
as  a  traveller,  but  as  a  scientist,  especially  in  the  realms  of  anthropology.  Were  one 
merely  to  catalogue  the  immense  stores  of  learning  Sir  Richard  mastered,  to  give 
only  the  names  of  the  countries  and  places  he  explored,  or  to  furnish  the  barest  parti- 
culars of  the  many  arts  and  sciences  he  studied  and  upon  which  he  left  the  stamp  of 
his  genius,  the  result  would  fill  to  overflowing  many  pages  of  this  journal.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  in  addition  to  being  himself  an  inexhaustible  fount  of  information 
concerning  the  highways  and  byways  of  knowledge,  he  wrote  some  fifty  books  as  well 
as  articles,  letters  to  the  Press,  and  pamphlets  innumerable,  most  of  which  are  trea- 
suries of  profound  learning  and  original  observation.  His  prose  is  virile,  sonorous, 
and  arresting,  and  his  style  always  congruous  to  the  subject  treated ;  while  his  poetry, 
especially  in  the  case  of  his  well-known  "  Kasidah,"  often  rises  to  great  heights  of 
imagery  and  beauty,  clothed  in  language  glowing  with  the  force  of  his  originality 
and  passion. 

Burton's  fame  as  an  explorer  rests  chiefly  on  his  celebrated  pilgrimage  to  Mecca 
and  Medina  in  1853,  his  terribly  hazardous  journey  to  Harrar  in  1854,  and  his  splen- 
didly daring  explorations  in  company  with  Speke  as  his  lieutenant  into  the  central 
lake  regions  of  Africa,  when  he  made  his  great  discovery  of  Tanganyika  in  1858. 
But  for  Burton,  however  great  might  be  the  geographical  discoveries  following  any 
of  his  explorations,  the  results  as  touching  the  science  of  anthropology  were,  perhaps, 
even  of  more  value,  seeing  that  throughout  his  life  this  was  his  favourite  study.  And 
in  none  of  his  later  adventures  did  he  carry  out  so  thoroughly  and  so  practically 
this  pursuit  as  when  he  first  arrived  in  India  as  a  cadet  in  1842.  At  that  time  he  was 
posted  to  the  18th  Bombay  Regiment  of  N.I.  stationed  at  Baroda,  at  the  time  when 
Sir  Charles  Napier  was  in  command  in  Scinde,  and  when,  moreover,  the  general  social 
and  political  conditions  were  terribly  unsettled  consequent  on  the  then  unfinished 
first  Afghan  War,  with  its  frightful  tale  of  tragic  disasters.  Napier  seems  to  have 
been  the  one  man  in  India  who  thoroughly  understood  Burton's  unique  gifts  and  appre- 
ciated his  value.  Instead  therefore  of  wasting  his  time  and  opportunities  in  routine 
military  duties,  he  gave  him  what  was  practically  a  free  hand  to  go  where  he  would 
and  how  he  would  throughout  Southern  Scinde  and  other  places  secretly  to  survey 
the  country,  learn  its  language  and  dialects,  and  generally  make  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  customs,  manners,  and  ideas  of  the  natives.  And  so  for  a 
considerable  period  Burton  disappeared  into  the  mysterious  night  of  the  unknown, 
wandering  about  in  many  disguises  and  ostensibly  following  many  occupations 
peculiar  to  itinerant  native  traders.  That  Burton  made  good  and  full  use  of  his 
opportunities  it  is  needless  to  say,  and  the  results  then  obtained  not  only  were  of  the 
very  highest  importance,  from  both  the  political  and  the  scientific  standpoints,  but 
affected  his  whole  after  career  and  raised  him  to  the  first  rank  as  the  leading  British 
pioneer  in  anthropological  research. 
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In  geographical  enterprise  also,  as  has  been  said,  Burton's  pioneering  victories 
were  marked  and  many.  He  was  the  first  Englishman  to  penetrate  the  sacred  city 
of  Mecca  ;  the  first  Englishman  to  enter  the  closely-guarded  Harrar  the  Unknown  ; 
and  the  first  Englishman  to  discover  the  immense  and  important  lake  of  Tanganyika. 
Indeed,  so  energetic  and  successful  was  he  as  an  explorer,  and  so  extraordinary  was  his 
ability  in  disguising  his  identity  and  in  otherwise  adapting  himself  to  any  conditions 
of  race,  customs,  language,  or  religion  amidst  which  he  might  find  himself,  that  he  was 
equally  at  home  with  the  fierce  fanatics  of  Africa  or  Asia  as  with  the  natives  of  Iceland  ; 
with  the  Mormons  of  Salt  Lake  City  or  with  the  Gypsies  of  India,  or,  in  a  word, 
with  any  people  in  any  country. 

Writing  as  one  who  had  very  exceptionable  opportunities  of  knowing  the  man,  as 
apart  from  his  works,  and  of  studying  his  personality  (I  was  Sir  Richard's  travelling 
medical  adviser  and  daily  companion  during  the  last  three  and  a  half  years  of  his  life), 
I  would  like  briefly  to  touch  on  some  of  his  more  salient  characteristics.  It  would 
be  wholly  unnecessary  to  stress  the  fact  that  Burton  was  an  unusually  brave  man 
were  it  not  for  certain  hints  to  the  contrary  that  have  been  published  by  a  well-known 
traveller.  Several  of  those  who  were  his  companions  in  some  of  his  perilous  journeys 
have  spoken  publicly  in  the  highest  praise  of  Sir  Richard's  dauntless  courage,  to  which 
I  would  add  that  on  two  occasions  I  myself  have  been  with  him  when  he  fearlessly 
faced  the  doors  of  Death.  In  other  times  also  of  great  danger  we  have  been  together, 
and  I  can  therefore  from  personal  observation  vouch  for  his  constant  cool-headed 
fortitude  and  likewise  for  his  great  thoughtfulness  for  the  safety  of  others. 

Burton  was  always  the  efficient  friend  of  the  native  races  amongst  whom  so  much 
of  his  life  was  spent,  and  the  stalwart  and  easily  accessible  champion  of  all  who  were 
poor  or  sick  or  the  victims  of  inj  ustice  or  cruelty.  For  young  people  and  animals  he  had 
a  special  affection  and  attraction,  and  was,  in  short,  ever  ready  to  assist  the  "  bottom 
dog,"  human  or  otherwise.  I  always  found  him  a  frank,  fearless,  and  honourable 
"  white  "  man  ;  a  loyal  and  lovable  friend,  if  a  hard-hitting  but  ever  fair-fighting 
foe.  He  was  essentially  a  leader  rather  than  a  follower,  a  poet  and  mystic  by  instinct, 
a  practical,  self-reliant  worker  and  fighter  by  the  circumstances  that  environed  so 
much  of  his  superstrenuous  career  ;  he  had  no  capacity  for  "  business  "  and  no  love 
for  the  merely  ornamental  and  unessential  in  dress,  speech,  or  in  writing  ;  his  power 
for  concentrating  himself  on  his  work  was  stupendous  and,  to  a  perfectly  extra- 
ordinary extent,  the  gift  of  culling  rapidly  from  his  gigantic  (and  "  gigantic  "  is 
undoubtedly  the  correct  word)  stores  of  knowledge  the  exact  facts  needed  for  the 
solution  of  a  problem. 

Sir  Richard  certainly  always  knew  his  own  mind,  and  very  seldom  found  it  necessary 
to  ask  his  way  out  of  the  intricate  tangles  in  which  the  Fates  so  frequently  enmeshed 
his  life.  To  him  the  saying  of  a  far-seeing  man  may  be  applied  with  peculiar  force, 
"  He  had  the  virtues  of  his  faults  and  the  faults  of  his  virtues."  The  passage  of 
more  than  thirty  years  since  his  death  has  in  no  way  dimmed,  or  otherwise  than  in- 
tensified, the  affection  and  reverence  I  feel  for  him.  He  still  stands  out  in  my  memory 
as  a  man  of  exceeding  greatness,  kindness  of  heart,  and  distinctive  genius,  far  sur- 
passing many  of  those  we  have  already  placed  within  the  Valhalla  of  our  national 
heroes. 

F.  GRENFELL  BAKER,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.S.,  ETC. 

[Subscriptions  to  the  Burton  Memorial  Fund  should  be  forwarded  to  the  National  Provincial 
Union  Bank  of  England,  Union  Bank  Branch,  Oxford.] 
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ROUND  THE  EMPIRE  NOTES. 

CANADA. 

Overseas  Commerce. — Canada  is  making  strenuous  efforts  to  increase  her  Overseas 
commerce  by  means  of  new  shipping  services  provided  by  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  and  by  the  spheres  of  action  of  her  trade  commissioners.  The  latest  development 
in  this  direction  is  the  appointment  of  a  trade  commissioner  in  India.  Major  H.  A.  Chisholm, 
M.C.,  hitherto  Canadian  trade  commissioner  in  Cuba,  has  just  been  nominated  as  the  first 
commercial  representative  of  the  Dominion  in  India ;  his  headquarters  will  be  in  Calcutta. 

Deepening  the  St.  Lawrence. — The  waterway  planned  in  the  report  of  the  International 
Waterways  Commission,  relating  to  the  deepening  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  approximately 
120  miles  long,  from  a  point  opposite  Prescott,  Ontario,  and  Ogdensburg,  New  York.  The 
scheme  provides  for  the  passage  of  ocean-going  ships  as  far  west  as  Chicago,  Port  Arthur, 
and  Duluth.  Two  important  canals,  cutting  off  large  bends  in  the  river  at  Iroquois,  Ontario, 
and  Morrisburg,  Ontario,  are  projected  in  the  drawings.  It  is  at  these  points  and  at  Lake 
St.  Louis  that  the  principal  power  development  plants  are  to  be  located,  by  which  more  than 
twice  the  power  now  developed  at  Niagara  Falls  can  be  produced.  The  capital  cost  will  be 
divided  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and,  according  to  the  report,  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  annually  will  be  saved  to  each  country. 

Exports  to  Distant  Lands. — It  is  interesting  to  note  to  what  far  corners  of  the  world 
certain  products  of  the  Dominion  are  dispatched.  A  large  shipment  of  threshing  machines 
recently  left  Toronto  for  Palestine,  and  an  order  amounting  to  about  $40,000  has  been 
received  from  Kingston,  Jamaica,  for  road  machinery.  China  has  given  an  order  for 
3,500,000  feet  of  railway  sleepers  from  Vancouver,  to  be  delivered  at  Nuchang,  while  it  is  an 
astonishing  fact  that  thousands  of  gallons  of  ice-cream  are  shipped  every  month  from  Van- 
couver to  China,  the  frozen  dainty  being  forwarded  in  specially  constructed  containers  holding 
about  500  gallons  each.  Great  Britain  is  importing  refined  sugar  in  large  quantities,  as  much 
as  five  million  pounds  having  been  dispatched  from  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  in  one  week. 

Big  Demand  for  Canadian  Seed. — The  superiority  of  Canadian-grown  seed  is  rapidly 
winning  for  it  a  market  in  many  countries.  Increased  exports  have  been  made  lately  to  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Newfoundland,  while  about  $100,000  worth  of 
flax  seed  was  exported  to  Ireland  alone.  Seed  laboratories  are  maintained  by  the  Dominion 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Ottawa,  Winnipeg,  and  Calgary,  where  careful  tests  are  made. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Cotton  from  New  Hebrides. — The  local  demand  for  raw  cotton  is  increasing  to  such  an 
extent  in  Australia,  as  a  result  of  the  expansion  of  the  woollen  textile,  spinning,  and  weaving 
industries,  that  it  is  believed  there  will  shortly  be  a  good  market  for  New  Hebrides  cotton. 
This  year  the  Queensland  cotton  crop  is  the  heaviest  on  record,  but  under  the  agreement 
between  the  Queensland  Government  and  British  manufacturers,  most  of  the  lint  will  be 
exported  to  Great  Britain.  The  New  Hebrides  group  of  islands  is  a  natural  home  of  the 
cotton  plant,  and  a  promising  source  of  supply.  Since  the  war  the  area  devoted  to  cotton 
plantations  has  increased  every  year,  and  the  average  yield  is  said  to  be  excellent  and  the 
quality  highly  satisfactory.  During  the  present  season  considerable  shipments  of  cotton 
will  be  dispatched  from  New  Hebrides  to  Australia  and  Europe. 

Afforestation  in  the  Commonwealth.— The  attention  which  is  being  given  to  afforesta- 
tion in  New  South  Wales  is  the  beginning  of  an  organised  effort  to  make  Australia  as  nearly 
as  possible  self-supporting  as  regards  timber.  Within  five  miles  of  Windsor  there  are  forests 
of  pine  and  ironbark.  In  the  former  300  acres  of  trees  are  being  planted,  and  in  the  latter  700 
acres  are  under  trees,  while  2,000  acres  more  have  been  set  aside  for  the  planting  of  other 
useful  trees.  From  estimates  based  on  the  present  prices  of  timber,  it  is  thought  that  the 
pine  forest  should  return  about  £8  per  acre. 
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Educational  Gifts. — Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  principal  of  Abbotsholme  College,  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales,  who  offered  fifty  scholarships  to  the  value  of  £10,000  to  sons  of  deceased  and 
incapacitated  Australian  soldiers,  has  now  offered  a  further  fifty  scholarships,  tenable  at 
Abbotsholme  College,  each  carrying  full  board  and  tuition  for  a  period  of  two  years,  and  having 
an  annual  value  of  £100.  This  brings  Mr.  Fitzmaurice's  donation  towards  the  education  of 
soldiers'  sons  up  to  £20,000.  The  allotment  of  the  scholarships  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Repatriation  Department,  and  they  are  to  extend  over  the  period  1922-30.  A  seat  has  been 
offered  to,  and  accepted  by,  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  on  the  Educational  Committee,  and  his  experience 
and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  education  should  be  invaluable  to  that  body. 

AFRICA. 

Progress  on  the  Trans-Zambezia  Railway. — The  line  which  is  to  connect  Beira  with 
the  railways  of  Nyaaaland  is  steadily  forging  ahead.  The  track  has  now  been  laid  for  more 
than  100  miles,  and  the  earthworks  are  completed  up  to  the  140-mile  post.  At  the  present 
rate  the  temporary  terminus  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Zambezi,  opposite  Chindio,  should  be 
reached  before  the  end  of  this  year.  Investigations  have  shown  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  finding  a  rock  foundation  at  Mutarara,  some  thirty  miles  up  the  river  fron  Chindio,  suitable 
for  the  erection  of  the  proposed  bridge,  when  the  opportunity  for  raising  the  required  capital 
seems  more  favourable.  As  the  bridge  must  cross  nearly  one  and  a  half  miles  of  water,  as  well 
as  a  sandbank  about  one  and  a  quarter  miles  wide,  which  lies  between  the  two  arms  of  the 
river,  it  is  bound  to  be  a  costly  structure. 

MALAYA. 

The  Economic  Outlook. — Figures  taken  from  a  recent  issue  of  the^Straite  Times 
serve  to  emphasise  the  serious  situation  in  Malaya  due  to  the  depression  in  the  rubber  and 
tin  industries.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1920  the  value  of  the  rubber  exported  from  the  Straits 
Settlements  ports  was  $123,011,497,  while  during  the  corresponding  quarter  of  this  year  the 
value  was  only  $22,939,332.  Of  tin,  the  exports  in  the  first  three  months  of  1920  were  valued 
at  $40,354,162,  against  only  $4,662,139,  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  this  year.  Tin  ore 
is  sent  Overseas  instead  of  being  smelted  locally,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  coal  in  Malaya. 
At  the  present  rate  of  rubber  exports  the  loss  of  revenue  for  the  year  is  estimated  at 
$20,000,000. 
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THE  following  appointments  were 
month  ending  September  10,  1921 

Name. 

Lieut.  R.  E.  Wilson 
Miss  M.  J.  S.  Innes 
Miss  J.  Ronnie 
Miss  E.  J.  Risdon  . 
Miss  E.  M.  Cooling 
Miss  0.  Borrett  . 
Second  Lieut.  E.  C.  Hicks,  R.E. 
Mr.  (late  Sapper)  E.  T.  M.  Lias 
Capt.  W.  Young  . 
Capt.  J.  P.  Fitzpatrick  . 
Mr.  N.  Evans 
Mr.  L.  T.  Burgess  . 
Lieut.  A.  J.  Plummer  . 
Mr.  I.  H.  E.  J.  Stourton 
Dr.  E.  G.  Wheat  . 
Capt.  C.  R.  Davies 

Lieut.  G.  C.  R.  Gray 


made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  during  the 
Appointment. 


Cadet 
Nursing  Sister 


Assistant  Master,  Kedah 
Medical  Officer 

Junior  Master 

Irrigation  Engineer 

Assistant  Conservator  of  Forests 

Inspector  of  Police 

Medical  Officer,  St.  Kitts 

Inspector  and  Schoolmaster 

Forestry  Probationer 


Colony. 
Straits  Settlements 


Malay  States 


Hong-Kong 
Ceylon 

M 

Mauritius 
Leeward  Islands 
Nigeria      (Southern 

Provinces) 
Nigeria 
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Name. 

Lieut.  E.  Harnetty 
Miss  G.  M.  Hawthorne   . 
Lieut.  D.  Hendry  .... 
Mr.  E.  V.  Hunt     .... 

Mr.  A.  W.  G.  Moorman  . 

Major  P.  C.  R.  Moreton. 
Lieut.  L.  R.  0.  Norwood 

Capt.  J.  B.  Steven,  M.B.,  Ch.B. 

Lieut.  R.  A.  Sykes 

Surgeon-Lieut.  J.  D.  Dimock,  R.N., 

M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.D.S. 
Mr.  W.  P.  Waller  .... 
Miss  E.  Walton      .... 
Miss  M.  E.  Shearing 
Mr.  A.  E.  Downs  .... 
Mr.  J.  C.  Drinkald 
Mr.    (late    Cadet,    R.A.F.)    L.    C. 

Edwards 

Mr.  A.  N.  Skelton  . 
Mr.  P.  A.  Courtney 
Mr.  A.  M.  Watson. 
Capt.  R.  Nixon,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  D.T.M., 

D.P.H 

Capt.  C.  M.  Baker,  M.B.E.      . 
Lieut.  C.  L.  Todd  .... 
Mr.  J.  Brennan 


Appointment. 

Assistant  District  Commissioner 
Nursing  Sister 
Forestry  Probationer 
Assistant  Superintendent,  Plantations 

Department 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Police 

Assistant  District  Commissioner 

Superintendent,  Education  Depart- 
ment 

Medical  Officer,  WeBt  African  Medical 
Staff 

Forestry  Probationer 

Medical  Officer,  West  African  Medical 
Staff 

Inspector  of  Works,  Railway 

Nursing  Sister 

Overseer,  Public  Works  Department 
Sanitary  Inspector,  Railway 

Agriculturist 

Postal  Clerk  and  Telegraphist 

Overseer,  Public  Works  Department 

Medical  Officer 

Head  Master,  Native  Primary  School 

Assistant  Auditor 

English  Master 


Colony. 
Sierra  Leone 
Nigeria 
Gold  Coast 
Cameroons 

Nigeria       (Southern 

Provinces) 
Gold  Coast 
Nigeria       (Northern 

Provinces) 
Not  yet  assigned 

Nigeria 

Not  yet  assigned 


Tanganyika 


Territory 


Nyasalaud 
Malta 


Recent  transfers  and  promotions  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State : 

Mr.  W.  T.  Porter  (Puisne  Judge,  Gold  Coast),  Puisne  Judge,  Ceylon. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Jackson,  C.M.G.  (Colonial  Secretary,  Bermuda),  Colonial  Secretary,  Barbados. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Kirby  (Senior  Superintendent  of  Agriculture,  Nigeria),  Director  of  Agriculture, 
Tanganyika  Territory. 

Mr.  N.  S.  Mansergh  (District  Police  Officer,  Somaliland),  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Police, 
Gold  Coast. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Wheeler  (Assistant  Master,  Queen's  Royal  College,  Trinidad),  Science  and  Mathematics 
Master,  Straits  Settlements. 

Mr.  R.  0.  Williams  (Superintendent  of  Agriculture,  Grenada),  Curator  of  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Trinidad. 


REVIEWS. 

CAPTAIN  MOUSLEY'S  DIARY.* 

CAPTAIN  MOUSLEY'S  "authentic  story  of  Kut,  Adventures  in  Captivity,  and  Stamboul 
Intrigue ' '  appears  opportunely :  a  new  chapter  in  Mesopotamian  history  has  opened  with 
the  accession  of  the  Emir  Feisal  to  the  throne  of  Irak,  while  the  Greek  army  in  Asia 
Minor  is  seeking  to  close  another  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Turk.  The  book 
describes  events  which  led  up  to  the  siege  of  Kut,  records  day  by  day  the  heroism, 
the  humours,  the  sufferings,  and  the  horrors  which  followed  the  surrender  of  the  gallant 
band  under  General  Townshend,  and  gives  realistic  pictures  of  the  conditions  which 
obtained  between  the  Taurus  and  the  Bosphorus.  Of  the  many  war  books  one  has 
been  called  upon  to  read,  none  leaves  a  series  of  more  vivid  impressions.  It  is  a 
human  document  through  and  through,  and  an  intimate  contribution  to  knowledge 
of  a  phase  of  the  Great  War  concerning  which  we  have  certainly  had  no  surfeit  of 
information.  And  one  reads  it  all  as  one  does  a  romance  by  Sir  Rider  Haggard. 


*  The  Secrets  of  a  Kuttitt..     By  Captain  E.  0.  Mousley,  R.F.A.    The  Bodley  Head.    8s.  Qd.  net. 
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Captain  Mousley's  account  of  the  treatment  of  British  prisoners  will  destroy  the  last 
shred  of  sympathy  entertained  for  the  "  gentlemanly "  Turk,  though  apparently  he 
himself  still  has  a  certain  regard  for  him,  rebutting  evidence  notwithstanding.  If 
Greek  and  Armenian,  as  Captain  Mousley  found  them,  are  less  to  be  trusted,  they  are 
what  the  Turk  has  made  them  during  centuries  of  persecution.  Valuable  though  this 
side  of  the  book  is,  and  worth  reading  as  it  would  be  on  that  score  alone,  the  literary 
quality,  relieved  by  its  philosophical  asides,  its  pages  from  Smoke,  the  journal  run  by 
the  prisoners  in  Kustamuni,  and  the  sportsmanlike  good-humour  natural  to  a  man  who 
could  extract  a  maximum  "  of  fun  and  fact  to  the  square  inch  "  from  the  most  trying 
surroundings,  will  make  it  a  delight  and  a  revelation.  One  of  the  good  things  in  Smoke 
was  "  The  Death  of  Cock  Turkey,"  and  it  proved  prophetic.  Here  are  four  verses : 

"  Who  killed  Cock  Turkey  T  " 
"  I."  said  Bull  Jack, 
"  With  my  usual  knack — 
I  killed  Cock  Turkey." 

"  Who'll  dig  hia  grave  T  " 
"  I,"  said  the  Vulture, 
An  Eagle  plus  culture — 
"  I'll  dig  his  grave." 

"  Who'll  write  his  epitaph  T  " 
"  I,"  said  the  Armenian, 
"  With  the  help  of  the  Athenian — 
I'll  write  hia  epitaph." 

"  Who'll  toll  the  knell  T  " 
"  I,"  said  the  Kangaroo, 
"  With  the  help  of  the  Emu— 
I'll  toll  the  knell." 

The  temptation  to  quote  is  great,  but  one  must  be  content  with  a  passage  written 
in  November  1920,  when  Captain  Mousley  found  himself  among  the  crumbling  trenches 
of  Kut,  and  memories  of  stirring  days  moved  him : 

"  Once  again  Kut  is  asleep.  Over  the  river,  Woolpress  throws  its  familiar  shadow,  only 
a  little  more  dilapidated  and  shattered.  Beyond  that,  beyond  the  palms  and  the  town, 
all  around,  skirting  the  desert,  encircling — the  trenches  are  falling.  History  fades.  The 
desert  encroaches  once  more.  Since  last  here  I  have  lived  centuries  of  time,  at  no  moment 
very  far  from,  and  in  some  precious  moments  very  close  to,  the  silent  Heart  of  the  East. 
Silent  yet  not  inaudible  its  murmurs  can  reach  a  patient  and  humble  listener.  And  into 
two  or  three  years  of  captivity  '  from  within '  may  be  crowded  the  revelation  of  the  experi- 
ence of  many  years.  In  these  precious  moments  the  whisperings  remain  largely  inarticulate, 
and  then  in  our  difficulty  we  mistakenly  identify  the  desert  with  its  effect  on  us.  Robert 
Hichens  clothes  it  with  mystery,  and  Chu  Chin  Chow  with  the  transmutability  of  bright 
colours.  Here  in  this  very  spot,  the  first  British  army  of  history  to  do  so,  its  dauntless 
heroism  and  sacrifice  unavailing,  succumbed  to  the  finiteness  of  mortals.  From  this  spot 
the  survivors  were  trailed  in  dying  columns  across  the  ancient  routes  of  the  East,  an  object- 
lesson  of  the  assailability  of  our  prestige.  It  will  take  more  than  a  successful  campaign  to 
erase  that  memory.  The  moral  is  we  should  not  attempt  what  we  are  not  prepared  to 
cany  through. 

"  To-night,  then,  in  this  moment  of  a  complete  cycle  in  my  history,  I  would  like  to 
think  the  advancement  we  have  made  in  this  country  is  consolidated  and  permanent.  Is  it  T 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  arrangements  for  this  country  exist  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
a  treaty  largely  inoperative  on  account  of  divergence  in  the  Entente,  do  we  yet  realise  that 
a  good  deal  of  the  recent  rebellion  is  a  national  movement  in  a  country  extraordinarily  hard 
to  contain  with  a  depleted  army  ?  Is  it  yet  fully  realised  that  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  an  Empire  we  have  in  this  country — mandate  though  it  be — a  nursling  territory 
with  every  flank,  except  a  mile  or  two  of  sea,  politically  open  ?  On  one  side  awakened 
Russia,  adjoining  Persia  of  grandee  or  gentleman  bandit  government ;  on  the  north,  the 
hornet's  nest  of  the  Highlands  of  Kurdistan  ;  on  the  west,  the  illimitable  eternity  of  the 
Arab's  desert.  .  .  .  The  fact  is  that,  in  the  desert,  nature  is  at  a  minimum.  There  is  no 
mountain  ravine,  no  forest  to  determine  the  path  of  man.  Here  are  the  Great  Silence, 
the  Great  Solitude,  Illimitable  Space,  and  a  Sea  of  Time.  Here  introspection  is  at  a 
premium,  the  mind  is  unfettered  and  chainless.  Perhaps  it  is  free.  And  in  this  world  of 
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Stillness  and  Emptiness  man  moves  as  a  considerable  object.  From  the  desert  came  all  the 
prophets.  Cities  and  customs  arise  and  disappear  into  the  sand.  Dynasty  succeeds  dynasty, 
as  conquest  succeeds  conquest.  In  the  end  you  have  the  sand  and  the  horizon  as  at  first." 

The  problem  of  the  desert  and  the  human  f  actor  remain.  Captain  Mousley  on  his 
return  discovered  a  metamorphosis  which  he  said  none  of  the  beleaguered  garrison  would 
have  believed  possible  in  so  short  a  time.  Has  Great  Britain  bridged  the  two  thousand 
years  which  divide  ancient  Babylon  from  modern  Irak  ?  and  if  so,  will  the  new  kingdom 
find  the  structure  one  it  can  hope  to  maintain  ?  The  answer  is  on  the  knees  of  the 
immemorial  gods  of  the  Mid- East.  0 

ill.  O. 

ALASTAIR  GORDON,  R.N.* 

FICTION  has  frequently  been  made  the  medium  for  propaganda  of  the  socialist  revolutionary 
type ;  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  has  made  his  world -state  theories  more  familiar  through  the  novel 
than  through  his  other  writings  ;  it  is  rare,  outside  the  boy's  book  pure  and  simple,  to  find 
the  Empire  and  what  it  stands  for  taken  as  a  theme  for  the  setting  of  a  story.  Alastair  Gordon, 
we  cannot  help  feeling,  is  only  the  fictional  embodiment  of  one  of  the  heroes  in  the  Great  War 
who  ktew  the  precious  thing  he  was  fighting  for.  Patriotism  is  not  with  him  just  a  blind  in- 
stinct, but  springs  from  heredity  and  is  confirmed  by  his  experiences  in  various  parts  of  the 
Empire,  as  a  schoolboy,  midshipman,  and  sub-lieutenant.  When  the  war  came  Alastair 
was  a  lieutenant  on  the  Dreadnought,  from  which  he  was  transferred  to  the  Southampton.  By 
diary  and  dialogue  and  apt  quotation,  which  all  advance  a  very  human  and  interesting  story 
and  the  development  of  character  in  the  principal  actors,  we  get  an  excellent  idea  both  of  the 
Empire  and  of  its  history  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  It  is,  indeed,  the  sort  of  book 
we  should  expect  from  the  writer  of  several  admirable  articles  in  recent  numbers  of  UNITED 
EMPIRE,  full  of  fire  and  tense  feeling.  The  author's  knowledge  of  things  naval  strikes  one 
as  exceptional,  and  the  novel  will  pass  as  a  fine  tribute  to  the  gallant  lads  of  the  Navy,  to  whose 
memory  it  is  dedicated.  Copies,  for  reasons  already  given  in  UNITED  EMPIRE,  can  only  be 
obtained  from  the  author. 

BOOK  NOTICES. 

Foster,  William.— Early  Travels  in  India,  1583-1619.     Oxford  University  Press.     1921.    12«.  6d. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  and  fascinating  volume  and  contains  the  narratives  of  seven 
Englishmen  who  travelled  in  Northern  and  Western  India  during  the  reigns  of  the  Emperors 
Akbar  and  Jahangir.  These  intrepid  voyagers  were  Ralph  Fitch,  John  Mildenhall,  William 
Hawkins,  William  Finch,  Nicholas  Withington,  Thomas  Coryat,  and  Edward  Terry,  and  the 
narratives  of  all  of  them  have  been  published  in  various  forms,  either  by  Hakluyt  or 
Purchas,  or  separately,  as  was  the  case  with  the  letters  of  Thomas  Coryat.  This  is  the 
first  time,  however,  that  they  have  all  been  collected  together  in  one  volume.  They  give  a 
most  intriguing  picture  of  travel  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  One  learns  from 
Thomas  Coryat  that  the  journey  from  Aleppo  to  India  co^t  exactly  fifty  shillings.  '*  I  spent 
in  my  ten  moneths  travailes  betwixt  Aleppo  and  the  Mogul's  court  but  three  pounds 
Stirling,  yet  faired  reasonable  well  everie  daie ;  victuals  being  so  cheape  hi  some  countries 
where  I  travelled  that  I  oftentimes  lived  competentlie  for  a  pennie  Stirling  a  daie.  Yet  of 
that  three  pounds  I  was  cousened  of  no  lesse  than  ten  shillings  Stirling  by  certaine  lewd 
Christians  of  the  Armenian  nation ;  so  that  indeed  I  spent  but  fiftie  shillings  in  my  ten 
moneths  travailea."  We  commend  this  route  to  Messrs.  Thomas  Cook  &  Son. 

Donald,  Robert. — The  Imperial  Press  Conference  in  Canada.  Foreword  by  Viscount  Burnham. 
Pp.  xii.  +  296.  Map,  Portraits,  and  Illustrations.  London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton.  1921. 
25«. 

Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  essential  unity  of  the  British  Empire  than  this  record 
of  the  second  Imperial  Press  Conference,  which  met  in  Canada  last  year  and  was  everywhere 
received  with  that  delightful  cordiality  and  comradeship  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
Canadians  in  their  relations  with  distinguished  visitors  from  Overseas.  "Comradeship  and 

*  Alastair  Gordon,  R.N.  By  E.  M.  Tenison.  Published  by  the  author :  Yokes  Court,  near 
Sittingbourne,  Kent.  Quarter  buckram,  It. ;  popular  edition,  4*.  6d. 
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power  were  the  striking  notes  of  our  reception,"  states  Lord  Burnham,  "  from  one  shore  of 
the  far-spread  Dominion  to  the  other — the  comradeship  not  only  of  our  profession,  but  of 
our  common  loyalties,  and  the  power,  both  of  the  newspaper  press  of  Canada  and  of  the 
strenuous  communities  that  make  up  its  continental  state."  Mr.  Robert  Donald's  volume 
gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference,  and  it  forms  a  record  which 
is  not  only  of  interest  to  those  who  were  present  in  Canada  but  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  development  of  the  Press  and  the  influence  it  exerts  throughout  the  Empire. 

Barrett,  Captain   K.  J. — The  Diary  of  an  Australian  Soldier.    Melbourne :    The  Lothian  Book 

Publishing  Company. 

Captain  Barrett,  the  elder  son  of  Sir  James  Barrett,  died  in  France  in  April  1917  from  his 
wounds.  His  diary  is  in  many  ways  a  revealing  human  document,  giving  an  impression  not  merely 
of  the  routine,  the  tragedy,  the  sacrifice,  the  humours,  the  greatness  and  the  pettiness  of  war  con- 
ditions, but  of  the  personality  of  one  of  the  devoted  thousands  who  proved  their  worth  with  their  lives. 
It  is  good  to  have  this  record  of  one  who,  as  his  father  says,  in  a  most  admirable  preface,  "  played 
the  game  of  life  so  loyally  and  so  well,"  and  it  is  from  such  notes  as  these  that  the  historian  of 
the  Great  War  will  be  able  to  put  real  flesh  and  blood  into  his  narrative.  The  character  and  ability 
which  shine  through  Captain  Barrett's  unpretentious  diary  deepen  consciousness  of  the  irrepar- 
able loss  the  world  sustained  in  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  such  as  he  that  civilisation  itself  might 
survive. 

The  Governor  and  Company  of  Adventurers  of  England  trading  into  Hudson's  Bay  during  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  1670-1920.  Pp.  129.  4to.  Map,  Portraits,  and  Illustrations. 
London :  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  1920. 

Handsomely  produced  and  well  illustrated,  this  volume  has  been  issued  in  celebration  of 
the  250th  anniversary  of  the  granting  of  the  Charter  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  by 
King  Charles  II.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  book  of  this  nature  can  only  deal  generally 
with  the  long  and  interesting  history  of  the  Company,  and  can  only  describe  very  briefly 
its  many  activities,  the  compilers  have  produced  a  volume  of  uncommon  interest,  giving  the 
ordinary  inquirer  sufficient  information  to  enable  him  to  understand  what  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  has  achieved  and  what  it  stands  for  to-day.  Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of 
a  work  that  deals  with  the  activities  of  a  trading  corporation  which  has  been  mainly  concerned 
with  the  fur  trade  in  North  America  is  the  section,  admirably  illustrated,  describing  the 
different  fur-bearing  animals.  Another  interesting  section  is  the  chapter  devoted  to  some  of 
the  principal  forts  and  outposts  of  the  Company,  and  illustrated  with  views  of  the  trading- 
stations  as  they  were  at  different  periods. 


Matthews,     Frank. — Commercial   Commodities. 
Pitman  &  Sons.     1921.      12s.  Qd. 


Pp.    vii.  +  319.      Illus.    London  :     Sir    Isaac 


A  useful  book,  intended  to  give  a  not  too  detailed  account  of  the  more  important  raw,  or 
semi-manufactured,  articles  used  in  trade.  It  is  divided  into  three  main  sections  dealing 
with  mineral  products,  food-stuffs  and  drugs,  and  materials  of  mainly  organic  origin 
not  previously  classified.  A  work  of  this  nature  naturally  does  not  profess  to  be  exhaustive, 
but  there  are  certain  well-known  products  that  are  not  mentioned,  e.g.,  the  ground-nut,  ivory- 
nut,  shea-nut,  and  mica,  and  others  that  seem  to  be  inadequately  dealt  with,  e.g.,  sisal. 

Yearbook  and  Clergy  List  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Toronto  : 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada.  1921.  $1. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  information,  this  book  contains  short  articles  on  topics  of  interest. 
There  is  an  article  on  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  at  Quebec,  and  another  on  the 
Centenary  of  the  Church  in  the  Province  of  Rupert's  Land. 

Times  of  Ceylon  Oreen  Book  :  A  Directory  of  Ceylon.  Colombo  :  Times  of  Ceylon  Company. 
London :  Times  of  Ceylon  Company,  Blackfriars  House,  New  Bridge  Street,  E.G.  4. 
1921.  Rs.  15  (25*.). 

An  excellently  arranged  book  of  reference.  It  is  divided  into  different  sections, 
containing  official  and  professional  directories ;  a  classified  list  of  occupations ;  a  complete 
list  of  estates  and  companies,  with  the  Tamil  names  of  the  estates  and  a  list  of  the 
directors;  and  a  kind^'of  Who's  Who  of  Ceylon.  There  is  a  useful  map  of  the"' Island, 
showing  the  areas  under  rubber,  tea,  coconut,  and  cocoa  respectively. 

Advertiser's  ABC  :  the  Standard  Advertisement  Directory.  London :  T.  B.  Browne,  Ltd. 
1921. 

This  is  the  thirty-fifth  annual  issue  of  this  well-known  newspaper  and  periodical  directory. 
It  is  preceded  by  an  excellent  illustrated  survey  of  the  different  countries  of  the  world, 
written  with  special  reference  to  their  economic  possibilities. 
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A  Twentieth-Century  Trade  Argosy. 

The  great  enterprise  launched  by  "  The  British  Trade  Ship,  Ltd."  is  audacious, 
and  by  virtue  of  its  novelty,  its  practical  character,  and  its  appeal  to  the  imagination 
should  command  success.  Briefly,  a  specially  designed  oil-driven  steamer  of  20,000 
tons  is  to  be  built  for  the  sole  purpose  of  serving  as  a  floating  exhibition  of  British 
industries ;  in  the  first  instance  many  of  the  principal  ports  of  South  America,  South 
Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Far  East,  Malaya,  Burma,  India,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean will  be  visited.  During  an  eighteen  months'  journey,  excellent  opportunities  will 
be  afforded  for  millions  of  people  to  see  for  themselves  a  most  comprehensive  display 
of  British  manufactures.  Facilities  will  be  given  to  representatives  of  British  firms 
to  obtain  space  for  exhibits,  and  to  accompany  the  vessel  on  her  long  and  interesting 
voyage.  Among  the  many  special  arrangements  made  for  the  convenience  of  firms, 
will  be  one  for  the  delivery  of  fresh  exhibits  at  any  port  en  route,  so  ensuring  that  the 
immediate  market  is  best  served.  The  ship  will  provide  spaces  to  suit  all  exchequers  ; 
room  will  be  found  for  the  largest  machinery ;  even  the  ship's  engines  will  be  on 
exhibition ;  and  there  will  be  opportunities  for  smaller  firms  to  take  up  space,  their 
exhibits  being  in  charge  of  the  selected  sales  staff  which  the  promoters  will  place  at 
their  disposal. 

To  carry  through  such  an  itinerary  would  involve  the  prospective  exhibitor  in  an 
expenditure  at  least  double  that  charged  for  passage  on  the  British  Industry,  which 
is  the  appropriate  name  given  to  the  vessel ;  and  the  saving  in  time  will  be  enormous. 
While  the  initial  trip  takes  in  only  the  countries  named,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  promoters 
to  follow  it  up  with  voyages  of  a  shorter  duration  to  other  parts  of  the  world ;  and  should 
success  attend  their  efforts,  they  contemplate  adding  to  the  fleet. 

The  after-effects  of  the  war  have  left  their  mark  on  British  export  trade ;  here 
will  be  the  chance  for  enterprise  to  appeal  to  many  of  the  most  valuable  markets  of 
the  world ;  while  to  those  who  can,  and  should,  afford  the  time,  facilities  far  greater 
and  cheaper  than  they  can  ordinarily  command  will  be  obtainable  for  studying  market 
conditions  on  the  spot.  The  scheme  provides  an  opportunity  for  a  supreme  endeavour, 
not  only  to  regain  lost  export  trade — lost  mainly  on  account  of  the  gigantic  efforts 
made  by  the  Empire  in  the  war — but  to  open  up  new  business.  It  will  further  the 
ideal  of  maximum  trade  within  the  Empire,  and  assist  the  local  manufacture  of  raw 
material  by  displaying  to  the  pioneer  the  very  best  of  British  workmanship.  Travellers 
have  hitherto  been  confined  to  presenting  machinery  and  plant  of  any  size  through  the 
medium  of  illustrated  catalogues ;  now  they  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  thing  itself, 
as  this  unique  enterprise  will  include  even  the  supply  of  power  on  board. 

It  needs  only  to  be  said  that  the  promoters  will  launch  the  scheme ;  it  remains 
for  the  captains  of  industry  to  make  it  a  success,  to  their  own  lasting  benefit  and  that 
of  the  Empire. 

A  Transport  Feat. 

From  time  to  time  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  have  drawn  attention  to  various 
transport  schemes,  and  particularly  to  the  advantages  offered  by  the  hydroglider  in  navigating 
waterways  which  various  obstacles  make  impossible  to  the  ordinary  launch,  lighter, 
or  canoe.  References  to  craft  operated  on  this  principle  appeared  in  these  "  Notes " 
in  March  and  April  last,  and  a  correspondent  has  furnished  an  extremely  interesting 
account  of  a  performance  in  Cochin-China  last  year.  The  account  relates  : 

"Early  in  October  1920  it  was  desired  to  make  a  thorough  reconnaissance  of  the 
Mekong  river  with  a  view  to  future  aerial  operations  against  certain  frontier  tribes. 
A  De  Lambert  Type  II.  Hydroglider  was  selected  for  this  purpose,  not  only  on  account 
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of  the  need  of  speed,  but  also  on  account  of  the  presence  of  violent  rapids  at  various 
points  on  the  river  which  had  proved  unnavigablc  by  all  ordinary  river  launches.  The 
hydroglider  with  a  crew  of  six  and  their  gear  left  Benam  at  the  end  of  October  and 
proceeded  first  to  Pnompenh,  where  inquiries  were  made  from  Europeans  and  natives 
as  to  the  state  of  the  river  higher  up.  Everyone  stated  that  farther  advance  was  im- 
possible, and  that  an  attempt  to  go  on  would  certainly  result  in  a  fatal  accident  owing 
to  the  speed  and  strength  of  the  current,  the  number  of  rapids  and  the  quantity  of 
rocks  and  floating  trees  in  the  river. 

"  In  spite  of  these  warnings  the  hydroglider  was  taken  on  next  day  some  120  miles  to 
a  town  called  Kratie,  which  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids.  This  distance  of  120  miles 
(in  a  straight  line)  took  some  six  hours,  as  the  native  guide  could  not  be  persuaded  that  the 
hydroglider  would  run  safely  wherever  water  could  be  seen  and  persisted  in  following 
the  deep-water  channel. 

"  At  Kratie  the  Resident-Magistrate  refused  to  let  the  crews  take  the  boat  on  farther 
till  he  had  received  written  acknowledgment  of  his  warnings  of  certain  death.  This 
was  duly  given,  and  the  following  day  the  boat  was  taken  up  a  further  110  miles 
through  five  rapids  and  two  flooded  forests  to  South  Rhone.  This  passage  took 
4J  hours,  including  over  an  hour's  stop  for  breakfast.  Total  load  was  just  over  one  ton, 
and  no  difficulty  was  experienced  either  from  the  current  or  the  eddies  in  the  rapids 
or  in  avoiding  rocks  or  floating  objects.  Indeed,  the  hydroglider  ran  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  in  ordinary  water ;  and  the  descent  of  the  rapids  later  on  was  effected 
with  the  same  ease,  the  speed  up  and  down  stream  being  the  same. 

"  The  total  distance  run  on  this  trip  was  470  nautical  miles,  or  about  530  land  miles  ; 
total  running  time  17 J  hours ;  mean  speed  26  knots,  or  about  30  miles  per  hour. 
The  time  allowed  for  the  same  trip  by  the  usual  means  is  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks." 

What  has  been  accomplished  in  Cochin  China  should  be  equally  capable  of  achievement 
in  West  Africa,  Central  Africa,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

Empire  Patent. 

One  of  the  many  subjects  which  have  from  time  to  time  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  is  that  of  a  uniform  patent  law  throughout  the 
Empire.  At  the  recent  Imperial  Conference  the  following  recommendation  was  agreed  to  : 

"  The  Committee  recommends  that  a  conference  of  representatives  of  the  Patent 
Offices  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions  shall  be  held  in  London  at  an  early  date  to  con- 
sider the  practicability  of  instituting  a  system  of  granting  patents  which  should  be 
valid  throughout  the  British  Empire." 

More  Transport  Facilities. 

The  development  of  motor-cycling  in  our  tropical  possessions  is  governed  as  much 
by  financial  considerations  as  by  the  state  of  roads — if  they  exist — suitable  to  fast 
and  heavy  machines ;  and  in  many  outlying  districts  and  even  in  some  of  the  smaller 
towns,  cycle  transport  is  confined  to  the  "  push-bike."  There  has  recently  been  intro- 
duced a  cheap  and  effective  motor  attachment,  weighing  only  some  28  Ibs.,  which  can 
be  fixed  in  a  few  minutes  to  the  front  of  any  ordinary  bicycle,  while  leaving  the  machine  free 
for  normal  use  at  any  time.  A  speed  of  twenty  miles  an  hour  is  easily  attainable,  and  the 
petrol  consumption  works  out  at  considerably  less  than  a  gallon  for  100  miles.  The  use  of 
such  a  simple  and  cheap  contrivance  promises  to  assist  in  the  development  of  areas 
hitherto  only  accessible  to  foot  traffic,  or  the  comparatively  slow  progress  afforded  by 
the  ordinary  bicycle.  The  idea  should  commend  itself  especially  to  farmers  and 
planters  generally,  as  well  as  to  Government  officials  whose  duties  take  them  away 
from  the  beaten  track.  The  Trade  and  Industry  Committee,  which  devotes  particular 
attention  to  all  matters  affecting  improved  transport  facilities  in  the  colonies,  will 
gladly  furnish  inquirers  with  details. 
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SITE    -    WEMBLEY      PARK,      MIDDLESEX 

1  20  acres  of  undulating  country,  studded  with 
beech,  oak  and  elm,  and  bounded  by  the 
River  Brent 

COMMUNICATIONS  - 

SIX  miles  from  Marble  Arch  by  Road 
TEN  minutes  from  Baker  Street  (Met.  Railway) 
ELEVEN  minutes  from  Marylebone  (G.C.R.) 
FIFTEEN    minutes    from   Piccadilly    Circus 
(Bakerloo  and  Met.) 

BUILDINGS  ~ 

900,000  sq.  ft.  of  steel  and  concrete  buildings, 
specially  designed  for  permanent  exhibitions 

STADIUM- 

A  National  Sports  Ground  capable  of  accom- 
modating 1  30,000  spectators 


For  further  particulars  apply  : 
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The  Secretary,  British  Empire  Exhibition 

1  6  HOBART  PLACE 
LONDON,    S.W.i 
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It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  V  NIT  ED  EMPIRE  w  mentioned. 
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QUEENSLAND    AND   THE   BRITISH    EX-SOLDIER. 

MB.  EDMUND  JOWKTT,  the  energetic  representative  in  Australia  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of  ex-soldiers  on  the  land,  recently  visited 
Brisbane  in  order  to  discuss  with  Mr.  Theodore,  the  Premier,  as  four  years  ago  he 
discussed  with  his  predecessor,  the  late  Mr.  Ryan,  a  proposal  for  opening  up  the 
Upper  Burnett  and  Dawson  Valley  Crown  lands.  It  was  hoped  that  the  Common- 
wealth Government  would  advance  a  loan  of  £2,000,000  for  this  purpose,  but  when 
that  was  declared  to  be  impossible,  in  view  of  the  state  of  public  finances,  Mr.  Jowett 
decided  to  seek  some  other  way  of  achieving  his  object.  Mr.  Jowett  has  always 
insisted  that  it  is  "  the  most  vital  question "  whether  the  ex-soldiers  of  the  British 
Isles,  who  are  determined  to  seek  some  other  land  in  which  to  live,  "  will  settle  in 
Australia,  within  the  Empire,  or  whether  they  will  settle  in  some  land  outside  the 
Empire  "  ;  he  is  hopeful  now  of  securing  support  from  the  British  Government. 

After  seeing  Mr.  -Theodore,  he  informed  a  representative  of  the  Brisbane  Daily 
Mail  that  the  question  had  assumed  a  much  wider  aspect  than  it  had  four  years 
ago.  One  difficulty  was  the  rivalry  of  the  seaport  towns  of  Gladstone,  Maryborough,  and 
Rockhampton,  all  three  regarding  themselves  as  the  natural  outlets  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Upper  Burnett  and  Dawson  lands.  Mr.  Jowett  says  : 

"  Partly  to  satisfy  the  rival  claims  of  these  three  great  seaports,  and  partly  for  other 
reasons,  it  now  seems  clear  that  a  much  wider  scheme  of  development  of  virgin  lands 
and  settlement  is  desirable,  and  the  proposal  which  has  been  fully  discussed  to-day  is  for 
the  extension  of  three  railway  lines  into  these  great  fertile  and  undeveloped  districts.  The 
proposed  central  point  is  a  place  called  Monto,  which  will  be  distant  by  railway  from 
Gladstone  103  miles,  from  Maryborough  178  miles,  and  from  Rockhampton  176  miles.  The 
estimated  mileage  of  the  extensions  required  to  penetrate  this  new  territory  is  215  miles, 
and  the  estimated  cost,  roughly,  £2,000,000.  The  way  now  seems  open  for  a  strong  and 
united  effort  to  be  made  to  borrow  from  the  British  Government  whatever  sum  may  be 
required.  The  lands  which  these  railways  would  serve  are  known  as  the  Northern,  or  Upper, 
Burnett  lands  and  the  Callide  Valley,  comprising  a  grand  total  of  2,500,000  acres. 

"  Without  going  into  any  further  details  regarding  these  lands,  which  are  undeniably  of 
the  greatest  fertility  and  in  every  way  eminently  suitable  for  closer  settlement,  it  may  be 
said  that  if  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  can 'be  obtained  by  way  of  loan  by  the  Queensland 
Government  from  the  British  Government  the  proposal  is  that  the  extensions  of  the  three 
lines  of  railways  will  be  almost  immediately  put  in  hand,  and  all  possible  steps  will  be 
taken  for  the  prompt  preparation  of  very  large  areas  of  this  land  for  settlement.  Also, 
that  certain  areas  shall  be  definitely  set  aside  for  large  numbers  of  British  soldiers.  Very 
many  details  remain  to  be  dealt  with,  but  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  the  whole  question 
will  receive  the  most  sympathetic  consideration  of  Mr.  Theodore  and  of  his  Government. 

"  For  my  part  I  am  making  every  possible  effort  to  have  the  matter  placed  before  the 
British  Government  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  sympathetically  and  very  fully  considered 
by  the  authorities  at  Home.  It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  efforts  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  and  of  myself  are  purely  unofficial.  Having  said  so  much  I  feel  quite 
sure  that  the  proposal  will  commend  itself  to  almost  everyone  who  is  seriously  desirous 
of  forwarding  the  interests  of  Australia,  and  also  of  consolidating  on  a  firm  'basis  the 
continued  growth  of  the  Empire.  To  hold  Australia  as  a  white  man's  country  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  we  should  increase  the  number  of  white  people  here.  It  is  also,  in  my  opinion, 
infinitely  preferable  that  these  people  should  be  of  British  blood,  and  in  putting  before 
the  people  of  Queensland,  of  Australia,  and  of  the  Empire  this  proposal,  I  am  satisfied 
three  great  purposes  will  be  served.  One  is  the  introduction  of  large  and  much  needed 
fresh  capital  ;  another  is  the  development  of  a  very  large  and  fertile  area  of  land  which 
is  now  not  fully  utilised ;  the  third— of  infinitely  more  importance  than  either  of  the  others 
— is  the  introduction  into  Australia  upon  an  efficient  and  practicable  basis  of  a  larger 
number  of  new  inhabitants  of  British  blood  who  will  not  in  any  way  compete  with  the 
present  workmen  in  Australia,  but  who,  when  once  settled  on  these  virgin  lands,  will  become 
prosperous  consumers  of  the  products  of  our  great  Australian  industries." 


Sir  James  Mastarton-Smith,  K.C.B.,  has  been  appointed  Permanent  Under-Secretary  of 
State  in  succession  to  Sir  George  Fiddes,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.  Sir  James  is  forty-three  years  of 
age,  and  has  held  various  posts  in  the  Civil  Service  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
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THE    NEW    PEEL    ESTATE    GROUP    SETTLEMENT. 

I  RECENTLY  paid  a  very  interesting  visit,  in  company  with  the  Premier  of  Western  Australia 
and  the  controlling  officials,  to  a  new  land  settlement  on  the  Peel  Estate  near  Fremantle. 
My  stay  extended  over  several  days,  and  I  was  thus  able  to  gather  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  land, 
the  methods,  and  the  prospects  of  the  settlers.  The  Peel  Estate  was,  in  the  early  history 
of  Western  Australia,  granted  to  a  Mr.  Peel,  nephew  of  the  great  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  brought 
out  from  England  some  300  people  to  settle  on  this  tract  of  some  70,000  acres,  but  nothing 
came  of  his  idea  of  founding  a  community  on  it.  The  people  he  brought  settled  elsewhere, 
and  this  valuable  area  remained  unimproved  and  unproductive  through  many  years.  The 
estate  contains  chains  of  numerous  rich  deep  soil  swamps  lying  among  light  grazing  country, 
and  furnishes  an  ideal  location  for  the  establishment  of  dairying  and  intense  culture  on  a 
considerable  scale. 

A  short  time  ago  the  State  Government  repurchased  the  land  for  a  comparatively  low 
amount,  and  is  now  engaged  on  an  energetic  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  development 
and  settlement.  The  first  work  necessary  was  the  taking  of  levels  and  formulation  of  drainage 
schemes  to  make  the  rich  swamp- land  workable.  A  tramway,  about  eighteen  miles  in  length, 
has  been  constructed  to  connect  the  section  to  be  first  operated  with  the  main  railway  line  at 
Jandakot,  near  Fremantle.  Active  operations  in  the  work  of  drain  excavation,  clearing 
and  preparation  of  farms  were  commenced  in  January  hist,  when  between  thirty  and  forty 
British  ex-Service  men  were  sent  down,  many  being  married  and  some  having  children.  I 
found  among  them  people  from  every  part  of  England  and  one  or  two  from  Scotland.  They 
seem  to  me  a  very  superior  lot  of  colonists,  and  likely  thoroughly  to  earn  the  liberal  treatment 
accorded  them,  which  is  described  hereunder.  They  were  at  first  accommodated  under  canvas, 
but  before  long  each  one  was  given  a  galvanised  iron  hut  with  provision  for  cooking.  The 
midsummer  conditions  of  extreme  heat  and  dried  up  country  must  have  been  distressing  to 
people  newly  arrived  from  the  Old  Country,  but  I  have  never  in  my  life  met  a  community 
with  more  pluck  and  confidence  in  the  future  ;  nor  have  I  ever  been  among  a  happier  set  of 
people,  in  spite  of  the  discomfort  in  housing,  which  must  have  been  very  trying  to  English 
women.  One  redeeming  feature  was  a  plentiful  water  supply,  and  they  have  been  fortunate 
in  having  very  little  sickness. 

The  work  of  development  is  controlled  by  the  Agricultural  Bank,  the  officer  in  charge 
on  the  spot  being  an  engineer,  a  competent  and  eminently  practical  man.  The  settlers-to-be 
are  employed  by  him  on  wages  in  drain  excavation,  quarrying  stone  for  road-making  and 
foundations,  and  clearing  timber  off  the  blocks.  The  clearing  is  carried  out  in  a  novel  and 
economical  fashion,  rendered  possible  by  the  comparatively  small  timber  (some  eucalyptus 
trees,  banksia,  blackboy,  and  paperbark).  A  selected  area  is  enclosed  by  steel  ropes,  attached 
at  an  appropriate  height  to  the  trees,  and  then  with  one  haul  of  a  powerful  traction  engine 
the  trees  are  uprooted.  Axemen  next  attack  the  fallen  timber,  and  cut  it  into  firewood,  the 
only  purpose  for  which  it  is  suitable.  This  firewood  commands  a  ready  sale  in  Fremantle 
and  Perth,  and  the  proceeds  help  to  pay  the  wages  cost  of  the  development  work, 

As  blocks  are  gradually  cleared  they  are  allotted  to  the  settlers,  each  of  whom  gets  about 
fifteen  acres  of  rich  swamp-land  and  about  100  acres  of  the  lighter  land,  which  is  useful  grazing. 
Wooden  houses  of  two  good  rooms  with  a  wide  verandah  are  then  erected.  In  this  climate 
people  live  and  sleep  so  much  out  of  doors  that  the  verandah  is  really  equal  to  two  more  rooms. 
So  it  will  be  seen  that  the  settlers  get  constant  employment  on  wages  until  their  blocks  are 
ready  for  occupation,  and  that  they  have  the  incentive  to  work  bestowed  by  the  knowledge 
that  they  are  working  on  their  own  holdings.  The  experience  in  local  methods  and  conditions 
prior  to  starting  on  their  own  account  is  invaluable,  and  they  become  acclimatised. 

When  a  settler  takes  over  his  block  it  is  in  the  producing  stage.  He  has  his  home 
and  rail  connection  with  markets  at  Perth  and  Fremantle,  whose  population  demands  large 
supplies.  The  cost  of  the  land  and  of  its  preparation  is  charged  to  the  settler,  being  repayable 
on  easy  terms  over  thirty  years,  when  a  freehold  title  is  given.  Agricultural  bank  advances 
for  stock  and  plant  required  are  also  made,  repayable  over  eight  years.  Agricultural  Bank 
inspectors  visit  and  advise  the  new  settlers  regularly,  and  free  expert  advice  is  obtainable 
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in  all  branches  of  agriculture.  Apart  from  the  work,  the  surroundings  are  beautiful ;  and 
the  system  naturally  creates  small  communities  of  people  who  very  probably  have  come 
to  Western  Australia  on  the  same  boat.  At  least,  they  are  with  their  own  kind  and  so  do 
not  feel  that  sense  of  isolation  which  would  be  apparent  were  they  settled  individually  among 
the  older -established  people  of  the  State.  The  worst  of  the  work  and  climate  has  been  the 
first  six  months,  and  conditions  are  becoming  daily  easier  and  more  pleasant. 

The  rich  swamp-land,  climate,  and  rainfall  adapt  the  blocks  to  intense  culture,  vegetables, 
lucerne,  fodders,  fruit,  etc.,  and  the  grazing  land  enables  dairy  stock  to  be  run.  It  is  proposed 
at  the  proper  stage  in  the  settlement's  progress  to  erect  a  butter  factory.  With  intense  culture, 
a  few  cows,  pigs,  and  poultry,  and  the  market  practically  at  his  door,  the  settler  here  should 
find  many  profitable  strings  to  his  bow.  A  school  has  already  been  established,  and  black- 
smith's and  carpenter's  shops.  The  Government  conducts  a  store  for  the  settler's  convenience, 
ensuring  supply  of  necessities  at  reasonable  prices.  I  think  it  should  be  possible  for  the 
settlers  to  save  something  from  the  wages  earned  during  the  work  of  preparation,  which  will 
be  very  useful  when  they  branch  out  on  their  own  account.  It  is  proposed  when  the  present 
section  is  completed  to  deal  with  further  portions  of  the  estate. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  to  English  minds  a  proper  impression  of  the  conditions  of  this  new 
settlement.  It  is  as  though  a  number  of  families  were  planted  in  the  middle  of  Windsor 
Great  Park,  within  handy  distance  of  a  railway,  and  set  (under  competent  direction  and  for 
wages)  to  clear  and  drain  the  land  as  I  have  described,  on  an  undertaking  that  portions,  when 
cleared,  would  be  granted  to  them  on  very  easy  terms  with  a  freehold  title  in  thirty  years. 
They  would  have  an  assured  market  in  the  large  population  close  at  hand  for  their  produce ; 
schools,  churches,  and  all  community  conveniences  would  come  as  required.  The  Govern- 
ment would  help  in  every  way  to  make  the  community  prosperous  and  comfortable,  always  re- 
membering that  success  rests  with  the  individual — Governments  can  only  provide  opportunity. 
The  onus  must  be  on  the  pioneer  in  undeveloped  country. 

SCRUTATOR. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Name  Of  the  Institute.— The  term  "  Royal  Colonial  Institute  "  being  admittedly 
unsuitable  in  these  days,  may  I  suggest  that  a  very  slight  alteration  in  title  would 
meet  the  case  ?  Why  not  "  Royal  Commonwealth  Institute "  T  Imperial  is  obviously 
a  word  to  avoid,  but  the  whole  object  of  the  Institute  is  "  to  promote  the  preservation 
of  a  permanent  union  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  various  parts  of  the 
Empire,"  and  this  object  is  surely  most  fittingly  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  word 
"  Commonwealth."  I  do  not,  of  course,  forget  that  there  is  already  in  existence  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,  but  surely  the  entity  hitherto  known  as  the  British  Empire 
is  more  properly  the  British  Commonwealth,  and  should  be  so  described. 

Secretary's  Lodge,  Gibraltar.  C.  W.  J.  ORR,  Major. 

August  14,  1921.  Colonial  Secretary. 

BRANCH  NOTES. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

THE  New  South  Wales  Branch  was  formally  constituted  on  July  21,  at  an  enthusiastic  meeting 
in  the  Highland  Society's  Hall,  Sydney.  His  Excellency  the  Governor  presided,  and  among 
those  present  were  Sir  Denison  Miller,  Sir  Albert  Gould,  Sir  Alfred  Meeks,  Sir  Herbert 
Maitland,  Sir  Jarvie  Hood,  Sir  Arthur  Rickard,  Mr.  Hugh  R.  Denison  (who  was  later  elected 
President),  Major  J.  R.  Boos£,  Mr.  Kelso  King,  Mr.  J.  0.  Fairfax,  Mr.  G.  F.  Earp,  Mr.  D.  J. 
Brownhill,  Mr.  C.  McShannon,  Colonel  Roth,  Mr.  W.  Scott  Fell,  Mr.  A.  G.  Milson,  Mr. 
Richard  Teece,  Dr.  J.  Foreman,  Mr.  Minter,  Mr.  E.  W.  Hulle,  Mr.  W.  Cope,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Macfie. 
His  Excellency  said  he  thought  he  was  peculiarly  suited  for  the  occupancy  of  the  chair 
that  night,  for  he  believed  he  was  the  oldest  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  at 
present  resident  in  Sydney.  Of  all  the  organisations  which  had  been  established  to  maintain 
the  links  of  fellowship  between  the  Homeland  and  Greater  Britain,  he  knew  of  none  which 
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had  been  so  thoroughly  efficacious  as  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  They  all  had  deep  down 
in  their  hearts  the  earnest  belief  that  of  all  the  important  things  in  the  future  of  the 
British  Empire  none  was  so  great  as  the  tie  of  kinship  and  fellowship  between  the  Homeland 
and  the  Dominions.  And  if  they  played  their  parts  aright  that  kinship  should  be  greatly 
strengthened.  Well  established,  this  new  Branch  of  the  Institute  would  count  for  a  great  deal 
in  New  South  Wales.  lie  wished  it  all  success. 

Mr.  Hugh  R.  Denison,  after  tracing  the  steps  leading  to  the  present  stage  of  the  branch 
movement,  spoke  of  the  Branches  in  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Brisbane,  Christchurch,  and  other 
parts  of  New  Zealand,  and  said  it  ill  became  Sydney  to  lag  behind  any  English-speaking 
Dominion  in  matters  of  this  sort.  Sydney,  he  earnestly  trusted  and  believed,  was  going  to 
work  for  the  strengthening  of  that  wonderful  institution  to  which  they  were  all  happy  to 
belong.  What,  he  had  been  asked,  would  be  the  benefits  of  a  local  Branch  ?  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  local  Branch  would  enable  members  to  demonstrate  in  a  practical  manner 
what  the  Royai  Colonial  Institute  stood  for,  and  by  securing  new  members  and  interesting 
them  in  its  work  it  would  strengthen  the  great  Institute  as  a  whole.  Again,  it  would 
give  Fellows  and  Associates  an  opportunity  to  meet  one  another  socially  and  to  welcome 
Fellows  and  eminent  men  who  might  visit  us  from  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  Further, 
it  would  give  Fellows  and  Associates  a  special  opportunity  of  hearing  lectures  and  addresses 
by  public  men,  scientists,  travellers,  and  others  on  subjects  of  vital  importance  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community.  More  important  still,  the  Branch  would  serve  to  establish  a  definite 
medium  through  which  local  Fellows  and  Associates  might  unitedly  convey  their  wishes 
on  any  subject  as  a  body  to  the  council  in  London,  after  discussion  among  themselves, 
not  only  as  affecting  the  interests  of  the  Institute  as  a  corporate  body,  but  on  matters  of 
national  interest.  They  could  take  a  stand  as  a  united  body  for  the  good  and  the  welfare 
of  the  community  as  a  whole.  Ho  moved,  "  That  the  resolution  passed  at  the  meeting  of 
Fellows  held  on  February  24,  1921,  namely,  that  a  Branch  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
be  formed  in  New  South  Wales,  be  and  is  hereby  confirmed,  and  that  the  Branch  shall  be 
called  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  New  South  Wales  Branch.1' 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  D.  J.  Brownhill,  and  carried  enthusiastically. 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  Albert  Gould,  seconded  by  Mr.  Kelso  King,  a  resolution  was  carried, 
that  the  Branch  should  be  managed  by  a  local  council,  consisting  of  a  president,  two  vice- 
presidents,  and  twelve  Fellows,  who  should  be  empowered  to  draw  up  regulations  for  the 
conduct  of  the  Branch,  the  council  to  submit  the  regulations  to  the  next  full  meeting  for 
confirmation. 

The  following  were  elected  officers  for  1921-1922  :  Patrons,  his  Excellency  the  Governor- 
General  (Lord  Forster)  and  his  Excellency  the  State  Governor;  President,  Mr.  H.  R.  Denison; 
Vice-Presidents,  Sir  Alfred  Meeke,  M.L.C.,  and  Mr.  Earp,  M.L.C.  ;  Council,  Sir  Denieon  Miller, 
Sir  Arthur  Rickard,  Sir  Thomas  Hughes,  Sir  Albert  Gould,  Mr.  Kelso  King,  Colonel  Murdoch, 
Mr.  Brownhill,  Mr.  A.  A.  Rattray,  Dr.  F.  A.  Bennett,  Mr.  A.  B.  Triggs ;  Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr.  C. 
McShannon  ;  Secretary  (pro  tern.),  Mr.  H.  C.  Macfie. 

Sir  Walter  Davidson,  in  replying  to  a  vote  of  thanks,  expressed  his  preparedness  to  read 
a  paper  before  the  Branch  on  "  How  and  Why  South  Africa  became  Loyal." 

The  meeting  expressed  its  appreciation  of  his  Excellency's  offer. 

A  cable  from  Major  Boose,  dated  Sydney,  September  9,  announces  that  Mr.  Hugh  Denison 
has  presented  the  New  South  Wales  Branch  with  a  building :  grateful  acknowledgments  of 
this  splendid  gift  were  at  once  made  by  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  Chairman  of  Council. 


BRISTOL 

Sir  Thomas  Lennard  has  generously  presented  the  Branch  with  an  endowment  fund  which  will 
ensure  immunity  from  financial  concern.  At  the  meeting  of  the  local  Council  on  September  12 
the  following  resolution,  proposed  by  Rear-Admiral  C.  W.  Winnington-Ingram  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  D.  W.  Stan  ton,  was  carried  unanimously  :  "  That  the  Council  of  the  Bristol  Branch 
of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  desires  to  record  its  appreciation  of  the  munificent  endowment 
gift  of  £10,000  Debentures  in  Lennards,  Limited,  which  Sir  Thomas  Lennard  has  offered,  to 
be  called  '  Tha  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Lennard  Fund,'  and  gratefully  accepts  this  magnificent 
offer  as  a  further  proof  of  the  interest  Sir  Thomas  Lennard  has  always  taken  in  the  Institute." 


THE  WEST  INDIAN  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

THE  report  of  the  Committee,  appointed  by  Lord  Milner,  in  favour  of  the  immediate  estab- 
lishment of  a  West  Indian  Agricultural  College  has  borne  good  fruit.  Mr.  E.  L.  F.  Wood,  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  presided  over  a  Meeting  at  the  Colonial  Office  on  September  21,  at  which  the 
Governing  Body  of  the  College  was  formally  constituted.  Sir  Arthur  Shipley,  F.R.S.,  is  Chairman 
and  Mr.  Algernon  Aspinall,  Secretary.  Every  member  of  the  governing  body  is  well  known  for 
his  work  or  practical  interest  in  connection  with  tropical  development.  Generous  support,  in 
cash  or  in  kind,  has  been  forthcoming  for  the  project. 
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E.    BRICE    &    CO. 

IMPORTERS     AND     EXPORTERS 
SHIP  AND  INSURANCE  AGENTS 


CALLE  JAGUEY,  Esq. 

CUBA 
SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA 


HOUSE  &  SOCIAL  COMMITTEE 

OF    THE 

ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE 

On  the  first  and  third  Wednesdays  of  each  month 
the  meetings  will  be  resumed  in  the  Smokingr  Room 
under  the  auspices  of  the  above  Committee,  where 
Tea  will  be  served  at  4  o'clock  .and  an  informal 
discussion  at  4.30. 

Fellows  of  the  Institute  desiring  to  receive  notice 
of  these  meetings  are  requested  to  send  their  names 
and  addresses  to  the  Hon  Sec.,  E.  G.  PARKER. 

The  opening  meeting  for  the  Session 
will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  October  5. 


NEW  &  SECONDHAND 

at  big  money-saving  prices 
—  25%  to  50%  BELOW  usual 
prices.  Any  Camera  sent 
ON  FIVE  DAYS'  APPRO. 
against  deposit  of  price,  as 
Sands  Hunter's  GUARAN- 
TEE your  complete  satis- 
faction. 

64-PAGE  CATALOGUE  FREE 
CALL  or  write  for  Cata- 
logue —  gratis  and  post  free 
—before  buying,  exchang- 
ing or  selling  any  Camera. 
It  will  pay  you  to  do  so. 
THOUSANDS  OF  CAMERAS  ON  VIEW 
in  Sands  Hunter's  Show- 
rooms —  open  to  view  daily. 
All  priced  in  plain  figures. 

SANDS  HUNTER'S 


SANDS  HUNTER  &  CO.  LTD.  (Est.1874) 

The  Amittur  Phntvgraihers' 

Supply  Ktorei, 


Telephone  :  Resent  840. 
Telegrams :  "  Sansunter  London. 


FRANCE  offers  us 
Her  Best  Value  in  Sparkling  Wine 


GOLDEN  GUINEA 


GOLDEN  GUINEA  is  the  Sparkling  Wine  with  a  big  reputation, 
and  the  sign  of  the  GUINEA  COIN  is  a  guarantee  of  uniform 
excellence  and  quality. 

GOLDEN  GUINEA  has  the  largest   sale   of  any  Sparkling  Wine 
and  is  appreciated    all    the  world    over  by  connoisseurs. 
GOLDEN    GUINEA    is   superior   to   many   of    the    Best  Vintage 
Champagnes  and  obtainable  at  a  far  less  cost. 
GOLDEN  GUINEA  is  the  ideal  Wine  for  all  occasions. 


Look  for  the  Guinea  Coin  Trade 

Mark— it  is  the  HALL  MARK  OF 

QUALITY 


Wholesale  Agents  : 

GOLDEN  GUINEA,  27  Mincing  Lane,  E.C.  3. 


it  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UMlTtiU  UMl'lttti  is  mentioned. 
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NOTICES   TO   FELLOWS. 

PAYMENT  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Rule  20. — All  subscriptions  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  January  1  in  each  year. 

Many  Fellows,  particularly  non-resident,  are  already  remitting  their  subscriptions  for 
1922.  For  the  mutual  convenience  of  Members  and  the  office  we  would  remind  thorn  that 
at  the  last  Annual  Meeting  all  mibscriptions  wen;  increased -- -Resident  Kcllow.s  to  £3  'Ax.  Orf. 
and  Non-Krsulnit  Kcllmvs  ami  Associates  to  £1  II*.  <x/. — as  from  tin-  1st  of  .laiiiiary.  l'.*22. 
Where  subscriptions  arc  paid  by  Hankers  trouble  ami  possible  misunderstanding  will  be 
avoided  if  Mi'inbcrs  well  kindly  instruct  the  Bunks  as  to  the  increase. 

For  the  convenience  of  Fellows,  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  subscriptions 
can  be  paid  into  any  branch  of  the  following  banks  :  Africa. — African  Banking  Corpora- 
tion, National  Bank  of  India,  Bank  of  British  West  Africa,  National  Bank  of  South 
Africa,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa.  Argentine. — The  British  Bank  of  South 
America  will  accept  subscriptions  at  $11  fixed  exchange  for  £1  Is.  Australia. — Com- 
mercial Bank  of  Sydney,  Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia,  and  Australian  Bank  of 
Commerce  (New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  only).  Canada. — Bank  of  Montreal, 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  Dominion  Bank,  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  Union  Bank 
of  Canada.  Ceylon,  China,  Hong-Kong,  Malay  States,  and  Straits  Settlements. — Chartered 
Bank  of  India,  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  National  Bank  of  India.  West  Africa. — 
Bank  of  British  West  Africa  and  Colonial  Bank.  West  Indies. — Colonial  Bank. 


DONATIONS  TO  THE  NEW  PREMISES  FUND. 

The  following  extract  from  the  speech  of  the  Chairman  of  Council,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden, 
is  printed  separately  as  a  heading  to  the  list  of  those  who  have  promised  to  subscribe  annually 
to  the  Fund  until  it  is  completed ;  and  the  Council  hope  that  it  may  lead  many  others  to 
do  the  same,  thus  ensuring  a  solid  annual  addition  to  the  general  list  of  subscriptions  : 

"  I  would  like  here  to  express  to  all  Fellows  the  hope  that,  though  they  have  given 
one  donation,  they  should  not  be  content  with  that  but  give  annually  such  sums  as 
they  can  afford  until  the  aim  has  been  accomplished.  In  that  way  only  can  we  get  ahead 
and  establish  a  growing  fund." 

The  undermentioned  have  agreed  to  this  suggestion  and  have  promised  an  annual 
subscription : 


£  •-•.  d. 

Lewis  Haslam,  Esq.,  M.P..  .  100  0  .0 

Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G.  .  10  0  0 

Sir  James  Mills,  K.C.M.G.  .  10  0  0 
Lieut.  -  Colonel  Weston  Jarvis, 

C.M.G.,  M.V.O.  .  .  .  10  0  0 

Sir  Charles  McLeod  .  .  .  10  0  0 
Sir  George  McLaren  Brown, 

K.B.E.  .  .  .  .  10  0  0 

Sir  Frederick  Dutton  .  .  10  0  0 

Allan  Campbell,  Esq.  .  .  10  0  0 


Ernest  K.  Wood,  Esq. 

Sir  Thomas  Lennard,  J.P.  . 

A.  Cowan  Guthrie,  Esq.,  M.B. 

Arthur  S.  Bull,  Esq.  .        V  ' 

Sir  Charles  J.  Dudgeon 

Victor  E.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  D.C.L., 

K.C .,,      . 

Edward  Salmon 

Professor    A.     Bartolo,     B.Litt. 

LL.D.   . 


TWENTY-SEVENTH  LIST. 


Previously  announced          . 
A.  Duncan  Johnstone,  Esq. 
Capt.  J.  H.  Green 
\V.  S.  Rous,  Esq. 
Colonel  G.  E.  Harrap,  V.D. 
F.  L.  Merriman,  Esq.        ,  . 

F.  Owen  Davies,  Esq.  . 
Major  A.  E.  Harragin  . 

G.  H.  Walker,  Esq.     . 


£ 

47,183 
2 

1 
1 


a.  d. 

1  11 

2  0 
1  0 
1  0 


2  12 
1     1 


P.  H.  Lockhart,  Esq.  (in  addition 
to  the  £100  already  announced 
in  UNITED  EMPIRE  for  Oct.) 

F.  J.  Lennox,  Esq.      .         ... 

Captain  A.  McKinnon          .  /-     « 

E.  C.  Eliot,  Esq. 

R.  P.  Cann,  Esq.     '    .' 

Annual  Subscribers 


100 


£    a.   d. 


5 
5 

1 

3 

0 

15 


£47,223  17  11 


%*  For  full  details  of  the  New  Premises  Scheme  see  Advertisement  pages  xiii  and  xiv. 
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WAY  &  CO.  LTD. 

COLONIAL    AGENTS    &    EQUIPMENT. 


11    HAYMARKET, 
LONDON,      S.W.  1 

( Three   doors    above 
Haymarket  Theatre) 


SHOWROOM 

COMPLETE    CAMP    EQUIPMENTS.      Deferred  Payments  arranged  when  required. 
PROVISIONS,    suitable   for  Tropic*.  OF   ANY    BRAND,  at    Manufacturers'  Best  Export  Prices. 

SUGGESTED  LISTS  AND  QUOTATIONS  ON  APPLICATION. 


73  Baker  Street,  W.I 

Telephone  :   Mayfair  2402 

J.  RUSSELL  &  SONS 


Official 
Photographers 

TO  THE 
Royal  Colonial  Institute 

20% 

DISCOUNT 

TO 
Fellows  and  Associates 


First-Class 

ACCOMMODATION 

LONDON,  COUNTRY,  RIVER  or  SEASIDE. 
OVERSEAS    VISITORS 

coming  to  England   for  long  or  short   periods   can   obtain 
full  particulars  from  : — 

THE  WEST  END  ASSOCIATION 

92   New   Bond   Street      ...        -        London,   W.  1. 

(MAYFAIR  3259) 
Nursing  Homes    ::    Good  Schools    ::    Social  Introductions  a  special  feature 

It  unit  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  MMflttE  is  mentioned. 
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ARRANGEMENT  WITH  THE    BRITISH  EMPIRE  CLUB. 

An  arrangement  has  been  made,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council,  between  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  the  British  Empire  Club,  12  St.  James's  Square,  S.W., 
by  which  any  Non-Resident  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  bearing  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute,  will  be  put  up  at  once  as  a  Temporary  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Club  under  Rule  IX.  Under  this  rule  Temporary  Honorary  Membera 
enjoy  all  the  privileges,  and  are  bound  by  all  the  Rules  and  Bye-Laws  of  the  Club, 
(or  a  term  of  one  month  from  the  date  of  their  introduction,  without  the  payment 
of  any  subscription.  At  the  termination  of  the  month  a  Temporary  Honorary  Member 
may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Committee,  continue  his  membership  for  an  additional 
period,  not  exceeding  five  calendar  months,  by  the  payment  of  a  subscription  of  one 
guinea  per  month. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

A  special  feature  is  made  by  the  Institute  of  the  collection  of  photographs  of  the 
Fellows  and  Associates,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  pay  an  early  visit  to  the  Studio 
of  the  official  photographers,  Messrs.  J.  Russell  and  Sons,  73  Baker  Street,  W.  1,  who 
are  presenting  a  copy  to  each  sitter  in  addition  to  one  to  be  placed  in  the  Institute 
collection  and  allow  a  discount  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  all  orders  for  further  copies.  Over 
one  hundred  Fellows  and  Associates  have  recently  visited  the  studio. 


LIST  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

The  List  of  Fellows,  corrected  to  March  31,  1921,  is  now  ready,  and  copies  can  be  obtained 
by  Fellows  at  2«.  6d.  each. 

"  UNITED  EMPIRE  "—JOURNAL  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 

Covers  for  binding  the  monthly  issues  for  1920,  and  previous  years,  can  be  obtained 
on  application  at  the  Institute,  price  2s.  each,  postage  extra. 


Branches  of  the  Institute  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

BIRMINGHAM:  Hon.  »cy..  E.  P.  Booth.  69/70  Exchange  Buildings. 
•BRISTOL:  Secy..  H.  A.  Francis.   Royal  Colonial  Institute.   Whiteladies  Road. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE  :  Hon.  Secy..  E.  Wyatt  J-ampson.  Corpus  Christi  College.  Cambridge. 
•HAMPSHIRE  &  DORSET:  Hon.  Secy.,  Dr.  W.  G.  Boul.  39  Chriwchurch  Koad.  Bournemouth. 
•LEICESTERSHIRE:  Won    Secy.,  J.  S.  Anderson.  Leicestershire  Club.  Leicester. 
•LIVERPOOL:  Secy     Major   D.  Strachan.   Colonial   House.  Water  Street.  Liverpool. 
•MANCHESTER:  Hon.  Secy,  J.  S.   McConechy.  44  Spring  Gardens.  Manchester. 

SHEFFIELD:  Hon.  Secy..  Capt.    D.  C.    Leng.  11   High  Street.  Sheffield. 
•SUSSEX:  Secy,  P.  Martindale.  Boyle  House.  6  Third  Avenue.  Hove. 

Branches  of  the  Institute  Oversea. 

BRITISH  GUIANA  :    Hon.  Secy,  J.  B.  Cassels.  M.B.E.,  Georgetown. 

CANThKBURY.  NEW  ZEALAND:    Won.  Secy,  J.  H.  Rhodes.  Hereford  Street.  Christchurch. 
Nr-.W  SOUTH  WALES  :  Hon.  Secy,  H.  C.  Macfie.  14  Martin  Place.  Sydney. 
QUEENSLAND  :  Acting  Hon.  Secy,  A.  B.  Brockway.  L.R.C.P..  51  Wickham  Terrace.  Brisbane. 
VANCOUVER  ISLAND :    Hon.  Secy.,  C.  T.  Cross.  Union  Club.  Victoria.  B.C. 
MELBOURNE.  VICTORIA  :    Hon.  Secy..  A.  H.  Barraclnugh.  327  Collins  Street.  Melbourne. 
ARGENTINE  COMMITTEE  :    Hon.  Secy,  W.  Warden.  519  Bartolome  Mitre.  Buenos  Aires. 
*  Institute  Premises  exist  at  these  Branches. 


ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  OF  FELLOWS  AND    ASSOCIATES. 

ARRIVALS. 
Argentine. — Richard  C.  Webb.    Australia.—./?.  V.  Billis.   Borneo. — E.Stvart  Young.    British 

Guiana. — H.  A.  Frere.     British  Solomon  Islands. — Wm.  J.  Fairatt.     British  West  Indies. 

T.   W.  B.  O'Neal,    Hon.    E.  Allan  Grannum,  C.M.G.,  M.E.C.,      Burma. Qco.  Reynolds. 

Canada. — Joseph  Myers,  Alex.  Reid.  Cyprus. — D.  N.  Dimitrion.  Egypt. — R.  Clare  Martin, 
A.  S.  Merton.  Greece.— Arthur  Wrench  Towse.  India.— P.  J.  Cowie.  Kenya  Colony.— 
J.  E.  S.  Merrick.  Malay  States.— M.  B.  Shelley.  Mauritius.— Geo.  Diclcson  Capt.  M.  S. 
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HOTEL   VICTORIA 

NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  LONDON 

Immediately  facing  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

ONE    OF    LONDON'S    LEADING    HOTELS. 

In  unrivalled  situation  midway  between  Trafalgar  Square  and  the 
Thames  Embankment.  Within  easy  reach  of  all  places  of  interest,  in- 
cluding the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Government  Offices,  Law  Courts, 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  Hyde  Park.  Near  Principal  Railway  Termini 
and  chief  Continental  Routes.  Convenient  for  the  theatres  and  all 
entertainments,  and  the  fashionable  shopping  centres. 

Restaurant  open  to  Non-residents.  Orchestra  plays  daily. 

Cuisine  and   Service  of  the    first    order. 

EDWARD  VII  ROOMS,  with  private  entrance,  comprising  a  sumptuous 
banqueting  hall,  reception  rooms,  etc.  Special  facilities  for  public 
and  private  dinners,  meetings,  dances,  wedding  receptions,  etc. 

Telegrams  :  Victoriola,  London.  FRANCIS   TO WLE, 

TA^t    /-  Managing  Director 

elepnone:  4/6  Cjerrard.  Gordon    Hotels,    Ltd. 
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Portable  Camp  Furniture.         Tents.       Airtight  Boxes  and  Trunks.        Mosquito  Nets.         Sun  Helmets. 
ECONOMICAL.    TROPICAL.    EQUIPMENT. 

EVERITT,  PENN  &  CO.  LTD.,  16  Panton  St.,  Haymarket,  London,  S.W.I 

Complete  Outfit  and  Kit  for  Colonial  Officers,  Hunters,  Residents,  Travellers. 


24(l/2\  CHICHESTER. 

"  1  hank  you  for  your  unfailing 
courtesy,  and  for  all  the  trouble  you 
have  taken."— R.L.B. 


BAGGAGE 

Packed.       Shipped.      Insured. 
ESTIMATES   FOR   OUTFIT. 


23/8/20          GLOUCESTER 

"Am  satisfied,  and  will  recommend 
you  to  friends  for  outfit.  Will  give  you 
my  order  next  tour."— R.C.S.  (Major). 


Mosquito  Boots.  Filters.  Chopboxes.  Stores.  Lamps.  Tropical  Clothing. 


GOLD  MEDAL  PIANOS 

With  50  Years'  Reputation.  HOME  or  EXPORT. 

SPECIALLY  CONSTRUCTED  FOR  EXTREME  CLIMATES. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  TERMS. 

CRESSWELL,     BALL     &    CO.     LTD. 

CONCORD  HOUSE,  WANDSWORTH,  LONDON,  s.w.18 


Phenomenal  Success  !    HQW  JQ   MAK£  A  SPEECH   WITHOUT   NOTES        3° '°°°  SMl 

THE  ART  OF  EXTEMPORE  SPEAKING 

By  HAROLD    FORD,     M.A.,    L.L.D.,    D.C.L. 

W.  E.  Gladstone:  "I  congratulate  you  on  your  work."  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P. :  "Possess  Dr.  Ford's  admirable  book." 
Herbert  Lewis,  M.P. :  "  The  best  and  most  helpful  book  I  have  ever  read.'  "Sheffield  Telegraph":  "The  best  ever 
written  on  the  subject."  "  Dundee  Advertiser"  :  "  Quite  the  best  guide  on  the  subject."  „ 

H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  graciously  accepted  a  copy  of  Dr.  Harold,'  Ford's  "  Art  of  Extempore  Speaking,  of  which 
30,000  have  been  sold.  4s.  6d.  net.  Post  free  4s.  1  Od. 

LONDON  :  S.P.C.K.,  68  HAYMARKET,  S.W.I,  &  "GREAT  THOUGHTS"  OFFICE,  TEMPLE  HOUSE,  E.C.4 

It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  it  mentioned. 
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MacDonall.     Newfoundland. — Capt.  R.  F.  W.  Strong.    New  Zealand.  -  £.  W.  M>mi<,n. 
Wilson.    (Nyasaland. — Abraham  Cohen.     Rhodesia. — S.  Le  Neve  Foster.     South   Africa. — 

Sir  John  Dove-  Wilson,  John  Hardy,  F.  J.  Lennox,  H.  M.  Quigley  Tanganyika  Territory.— 
W.  B.  Lloyds.  Uganda.— Sir  R.  T.  Coryndon,  K.C.M.G.  West  Africa.— J.  H.  BarrdU, 
B.  0.  W.  CantreU,  S.  Delany,  E.  S.  Doming,  A.  J.  Findlay,  W.  T.  Harragin,  John  II.  Kirk, 

J.  H.  Koens,  C.  D.  Morris,   Valentine  Murray,  Dr.  J.  M.  W.  Pollard,  R.  W.  Purves. 

DEPARTURES. 

Argentine.— H.  0.  Cabrett,  J.  M.  Denovan,  J.  B.  Hall,  W.  E.  O.  Haxett,  T.  A.  P.  Mac- 
donald,  R.  0.  Parrott,  H.  0.  Roberts,  T.  8.  Simmons,  M.  B.  Vickers.  Australia.— P.  T.  Griffin, 
J.  W.  Holliman,  Arthur  Pixley.  Brazil.— F.  J.  Squier.  British  West  Indies.—  Hon.  C.  V. 
Espeut,  M.L.C.:  Hon.  W.  E.  Jackson,  O.  L.  B.  Wiehen,  F.  J.  Wildy.  Canada.— O.  A. 
Campbell,  W.  A.  Can-others,  Major  F.  J.  Ney,  A.J.  E.  Sumner.  Chill.— B.  H.  Townsend. 
India.— Sir  Frank  Carter,  C.I.E.,  C.B.E.,  Campbell  Hunt,  E.  E.  C.  Lacey,  Major  H.  B. 
McKerrow,  H.  M.  Peat,  Rev.  W.  A.  Sawtett.  Italy. — J.  E.  A.  Ferguson.  Kenya  Colony.— 
H.  L.  Petherick,  Capt.  A.  E.  Webber.  Malay  States.— W.  Graeme  Anderson,  Major  H. 
Hannay,  D.  B.  S.  Teale.  Malta.— Field-Marshal  Lord  Plumer,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.  Mexico.— 
F.  D.  Brown.  New  Zealand.— W.  R.  EUingham,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  F.  Massey,  J.  P.  Maxwell, 
A.  E.  Renouf,  W.  O.  Hardwick  Smith.  Panama.— The  Rev.  E.  J.  Cooper.  Persia.— Capt. 
W.  R.  Ward,  O.B.E.  Rhodesia.— C.  P.  Bathurst,  F.  Gordon  Smith.  South  Africa.— E.  A. 
Davidson,  Lt.-Col.  J.  S.  R.  de  Castilla,  Wynter  Harris,  J.  S.  Haumann,  R.  Unwin  Moffat, 
E.  C.  Reynolds,  E.  A.  Seale.  Straits  Settlements.—//.  Robinson.  Sudan.— A.  A.  R.  Boyce. 
Uganda.— J.  T.  Duffy,  H.  Pettew  Wright.  West  Africa.— Jas.  M.  Allan,  Capt.  G.  A.  E. 
Ball,  M.B.E.,  L.  Belmar,  W.  Cramer  Bostock,  W.  D.  Bowd-en,  Arthur  Carter,  H.  R.  Davison, 
D.  W.  Ferguson,  H.  D.  France,  A.  C.  Gaved,  R.  D.  Gordon,  Lt.-Col.  J.  W.  Graham,  H.  H. 
Clement  Harrison,  E.  Vivian  Hunt,  T.  B.  Johnston,  H.  M.  tewis,  E.  N.  Milne,  A.  C.  Paterson, 
A.  F.  Pope,  Hon.  C.  Workman. 


OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret : 
A.  F.  G.  Anderson,  Lieut.  C.  A.  Blackmore,  Sir  Francis  Brain,  Sir  John  Bramston, 
G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Carr-Ellison,  Henry  Chalmers,  Rt.  Hon.  Lewis  Fry,  Capt. 
C.  E.  Going,  Sir  Arthur  J.  Herbert,  G.C.V.O.,  T.  A.  Kennard,  John  S.  Morrison, 
The  Most  Hon.  The  Marquess  of  Milford  Haven,  G.C.B.,  G.C.V.O.,  Roderick  Murchison, 
The  Rev.  G.  C.  H.  Reed,  Thos.  J.  Russell,  Simon  Sacke,  W.  H.  Scholefield,  R.  Murray 
Smith,  C.M.G.,  Henry  Wood,  Charles  Guy  Wyatt. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES    AND   COMMENTS. 

As  the  time  approaches  for  the  assembly  of  the  Washington 
Conference,  public  opinion  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  grasps  more 

fully  the  vital  nature  of  the  dependent  issues.  Mr. 
Tne  Paci  c  LIOV(J  George's  decision  to  go,  notwithstanding  the 

anxious  situation  at  home  as  to  unemployment  and 
the  Irish  negotiations,  is  the  most  eloquent  proof  of  the  importance 
he  attaches  to  its  deliberations.  He  has  elected  to  head  the  British 
Empire  delegation  in  the  assurance  that  "  the  success  of  the  Conference 
will  work  for  the  good  of  humanity  for  generations  to  come."  Auspi- 
cious preludes  to  the  confirmation  of  the  Anglo-American  entente 
have  been  forthcoming  in  the  placing  of  the  Congressional  Medal  by 
General  Pershing  on  the  tomb  of  the  Unknown  Warrior  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  the  return  homage  of  the  V.C.  conferred  by 
the  King  on  America's  Unknown  Soldier.  All  the  signs  point  to 
earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  three  Powers,  whose  views  and  aims 
are  the  main  factors  in  the  situation,  to  make  the  Conference  a 
memorable  stage  on  the  road  to  world  peace.  "  Disarmament  would 
be  welcomed  in  Japan  more  than  in  any  other  country,"  Viscount 
Kano  has  declared,  and  the  Editor  of  the  Yorozu  of  Tokio,  in  an 
article  in  the  Asiatic  Review,  says  there  are  no  differences  between 
America  and  Japan  which  cannot  be  amicably  composed.  Essenti- 
ally, of  course,  the  Conference  is  intended  to  settle  the  problem  of 
American-Japanese  rivalry  in  armaments,  but  the  friends  of  China 
are  disposed  to  regard  the  Chinese  question  as  the  centre  of  gravity. 
China's  summary  rejection  of  Japan's  offer  to  hand  over  Shantung 
on  certain  conditions  is  to  be  regretted.  It  will  add  to  the  doubts 
of  Japan,  to  which  Dr.  R.  W.  Hornabrook  has  called  attention  so 
forcibly  in  Australia,  whether  the  game  is  being  played  fairly  where 
her  interests  are  concerned. 

FROM  many  quarters  reports  are  to  hand  which  lend  point  to 

the  notable  speeches  delivered  at  the  New  South  Wales  Branch 

Inaugural  Banquet  and  the  opening  meeting  of  the 

B     mpire.  grjstoi  Branch  Session.     More  and  more  the  meaning 

3  c 
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of  Empire  unity  is  being  brought  home  to  the  people  of  the 
Empire.  Mr.  Meighen  has  made  it  a  plank  in  his  electoral 
platform :  "  I  am  convinced  there  is  no  single  thing  more  vital  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  world  than  that  the  Empire  as  at  present 
constituted  should  be  maintained."  Mr.  Massey  said  the  other 
day  that,  "  since  the  war,  it  was  not  a  United  Kingdom,  but  a  United 
Empire  speaking  with  one  voice."  The  Dominions  agreed  to  be 
represented  at  Washington  by  Great  Britain,  but  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
in  his  communications  with  the  American  Ambassador,  said  "  His 
Majesty's  Government  would  now  prefer  to  include  the  Dominion 
point  of  view,"  and  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  will  have 
their  own  representatives  among  the  British  delegates.  In  the  same 
way,  in  the  critical  state  of  the  world's  business,  British  public  men 
are  beginning  seriously  to  urge  "the  Empire  first."  Mr.  Churchill 
points  out  that  £200,000,000  sterling  might  with  advantage  to  all 
concerned  be  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  Crown  Colonies  in 
the  next  ten  years ;  the  Government,  in  their  generous  measures  to 
relieve  unemployment,  are  anxious  to  assist  ex-Service  men  to 
settle  in  the  Dominions,  because,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  says,  we  are 
more  dependent  upon  Empire  trade  than  at  any  previous  period ; 
Mr.  Asquith  is  of  opinion  that  we  are  apt  to  concentrate  attention 
on  Europe,  when  we  ought  to  be  doing  something  to  develop  inter- 
Imperial  trade.  Mr.  Ben  Morgan,  in  his  business  campaign  in  Canada, 
sums  it  all  up  in  a  phrase :  "  It  is  sound  economics  to  devote  our 
energy  and  our  capital  to  the  development  of  the  family  estate." 

EUROPE  is  discovering  that  the  only  way  to  settle  differences, 
with  the  minimum  of  bad  blood,  is  compromise.  The  League  of 
Nations  in  its  proposals  for  a  solution  of  the  Upper 
*'  Silesia  problem  has  hit  upon  a  scheme  which  we  hope 
time  will  prove  to  be  the  way  out.  It  divides  the  province  industrially, 
giving  not  only  Kybnik  and  Pless,  but  Kattowitz  and  Konigshutte 
to  Poland,  but  in  order  that  the  division  shall  not  bring  economic 
chaos,  the  line  of  demarcation  is  not  to  be  made  a  frontier  for  Customs 
purposes.  The  scheme  is  one  of  economic  unity  with  political  division ; 
the  arrangement  is  to  last  for  fifteen  years,  and  if  Germany  and  Poland 
can  only  be  brought  together  to  make  the  most  of  their  opportunities, 
the  solution  will  be  as  happy  as  it  certainly  is  ingenious.  Another 
compromise  concerns  the  Burgenland,  that  part  of  Western  Hungary 
which  was  to  be  handed  over  to  Austria.  The  settlement  was 
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momentarily  threatened  by  a  fresh  adventure  on  the  part  of  ex-King 
Karl :  his  arrest  by  the  Hungarian  Government  and  the  collapse  of 
his  following  should  dispose  of  a  standing  menace  to  peace  in  South- 
Eastern  Europe.  Yet  another  direction  in  which  there  must  be  com- 
promise if  peace  is  ever  to  be  achieved  is  Asia  Minor.  Greece  has 
proved  unequal  to  the  huge  military  task  she  undertook ;  Mustapha 
Kemal  has  saved  Angora,  and  the  Greeks,  with  their  long  lines  of 
communication,  are  at  any  rate  sore  pushed,  if  not  in  jeopardy.  The 
Greek  Prime  Minister  is  visiting  Paris  and  London  to  seek  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Allies,  which  Greece  forfeited  when  she  thought  she  was 
capable  of  carrying  everything  before  her. 

KECENT  speeches  by  great  Colonial  administrators  like  Sir  Hugh 

Clifford  and  Sir  Frederick  Lugard  have  done  much  to  dispose  of  the 

idea  that   exploitation  of  the  African   native  is  the 

Africa  s  white   man's   only   policy.     The   black   man   and   his 

most  anxious  ,  ,  , J  ,*     .  \  .     ,  .  , , 

Problem          future  are,  no  doubt,  Africa  s  most  anxious  problem. 

The  principle  of  trusteeship  is  definitely  accepted  by 
the  white  man.  Striking  proof  that  a  new  era  has  opened  for 
the  native  seems  to  be  afforded  by  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Stirke 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  Northern  Rhodesia. 
"  The  actual  policy-  to-day,  so  far  as  there  is  a  policy,"  Mr.  Stirke 
declared,  "  is  one  of  exploitation  tempered  by  more  or  less  sympathetic 
administration.  There  were  abundant  signs  all  over  Africa  that  it 
could  not  be  continued  indefinitely  without  disaster  to  both  races." 
The  policy  which  Mr.  Stirke  favours  is  one  of  frank  co-operation, 
with  recognition  of  native  rights  and  status,  security  in  the  possession 
of  his  land,  native  taxation  for  the  native's  benefit,  education  directed 
to  assisting  him  to  develop  along  his  own  lines,  and  adequate  reward 
for  his  labour.  It  is  suggested  that  a  small  body  might  be  created 
charged  with  the  duty  of  interpreting  native  views  to  the  settlers  and 
the  settlers'  views  to  the  native.  Mr.  Stirke's  idea  would  appear  to  be 
to  institute  a  definite  and  consistent  policy  which  will  rob  the  intro- 
duction of  European  education  among  the  natives  of  its  most  dis- 
turbing and  dangerous  accompaniments.  He  represents  the  colonising 
element,  and  his  speech,  we  glean  from  a  correspondent,  may  give  the 
Advisory  Council  of  Northern  Rhodesia  a  notable  place  in  African 
history. 

UNDER  the  energetic  control  of  M.  Albert  Sarraut,  the  Minister 
of  the  Colonies,  the  French  Colonial  Office  is  undergoing  a  process 
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Le  Haut- 

Conseil 

Colonial. 

abeyance. 


of  reorganisation.  The  recent  evolution  of  the  French  Colonial 
Empire  has  necessitated  a  thorough  revision  of  the  system  of  adminis- 
tration. Until  the  present  year  there  was  a  Conseil 
Superieur  des  Colonies,  designed  primarily  to  assist  the 
Colonial  Office  with  its  advice.  It  had  not  met,  how- 
ever, since  1886,  and  its  functions  were,  therefore,  in 
M.  Sarraut  has  now  developed  this  Council  into  a 
useful  consultative  body,  composed  of  former  Colonial  Ministers 
and  Governors-General,  who  will  assist  the  Minister  with  their  advice 
upon  problems  of  general  administration,  political  and  military 
organisation,  native  laws,  and  the  development  of  the  Colonies 
generally.  The  Council,  known  as  Le  Haut-Conseil  Colonial,  has  to 
meet  twice  a  year.  Attached  to  this  body  is  another — Le  Conseil 
Economique  des  Colonies — composed  of  Senators  and  Deputies  of 
the  Colonies,  of  delegates  elected  by  the  Colonies,  of  members 
nominated  by  the  Minister  on  account  of  special  qualifications,  and 
representatives  from  different  Government  offices.  The  Economic 
Council  deals,  in  an  advisory  capacity,  with  food-stuffs,  vegetable 
products  of  all  kinds,  textiles,  mineral  products,  maritime  transport, 
colonial  propaganda,  and  all  matters  connected  with  the  development 
of  the  French  Colonial  Empire.  In  addition,  there  is  a  body  termed 
Le  Conseil:  de  Legislation  Coloniale,  which  meets  once  every  three 
months,  and  is  called  upon  to  advise  upon  reforms  in  the  adminis- 
trative, financial,  and  legislative  regime.  One  feature  of  these  reforms 
is  that  the  Minister  can  nominate  natives  to  the  central  Council. 

M.  SARRAUT  thus  inaugurates  a  new  era  in  French  colonial  develop- 
ment. The  experiment,  whereby  officials  will  be  able  to  call  to  their 
assistance  a  qualified  body  of  experts,  is  a  move  in 
A  dm  in  is-  colonial  administration  that  will  be  watched  with  great 
interest  in  this  country.  With  regard  to  the  actual 
exploitation  of  the  French  Colonies,  M.  Sarraut  con- 
tributed an  article  to  the  August  number  of  Colonies  et  Marine. 
The  proposals  have  been  under  the  consideration  of  the  French 
legislature,  and  they  include  the  organisation  of  fresh  means  of 
communication,  by  road,  rail,  and  water,  putting  centres  of  produc- 
tion into  direct  touch  with  the  ports  of  distribution  ;  the  development 
of  the  ports ;  and  the  increasing  of  native  cultures  by  means  of 
irrigation  and  the  application  of  scientific  agriculture.  Finally,  there 
are  the  plans  for  the  education  of  the  native  races,  and  for  their 


trative  and 

Economic. 
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active  co-operation  in  the  industrial  and  agricultural  development 
of  their  own  lands.  M.  Sarraut's  proposals  are  of  a  far-reaching 
and  comprehensive  character,  applicable  not  only  to  the  French 
West  African  and  Equatorial  African  territories,  but  also  to  France's 
eastern  empire,  Madagascar,  and  the  Pacific  Islands.  Especially 
noteworthy  are  the  railway  developments  in  West  Africa,  and  the 
whole  scheme  is  as  important  for  the  administrative  and  economic 
progress  of  the  French  colonies  as  were  the  projects  initiated  by  that 
great  Colonial  Minister,  M.  de  Freycinet. 

BOTH  in  Great  Britain  and  at  the  Antipodes  practical  interest 
continues  to  be  taken  in  the  Imperial  airships'  project.  Mr.  Hughes 

has  lost  no  time  on  his  return  in  advocating  the  first 
mperia  essential  steps.  He  proposes  that  Australia  should 

devote  £250,000  to  two  years'  experiments,  and  is  of 
opinion  that  they  will  prove  the  practicability  of  bringing  Australia 
within  ten  days  reach  of  England.  On  this  side  Lieut. -Colonel  V.  C. 
Richmond  has  discussed  the  financial  prospects  of  the  scheme  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Scottish  Branch  of  the  Royal  Aeronautical  Society. 
If  Australia  is  prepared  to  find  a  quarter  of  a  million,  he  says  that 
£200,000  per  annum  from  the  Imperial  Government  would  not  appear 
an  unreasonable  amount  to  spend  to  ensure  a  fair  trial  for  an  enterprise 
from  the  success  of  which  great  Imperial  benefits  must  ensue.  America 
and  Germany  are  keenly  interested  in  airship  possibilities.  To  neither 
are  they  of  as  vital  moment  as  to  the  British  Empire.  The  service, 
in  any  case,  would  justify  itself  if  only  on  account  of  the  training  it 
would  ensure  in  a  branch  of  aircraft  work,  to  the  value  of  which  the 
naval  authorities  are  alive.  Commercially  there  seems  no  reason  why 
Imperial  airship  lines  should  not  become  a  source  of  profit. 

GOVERNMENT  proposals  for  the  relief  of  unemployment  were  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  a  speech  which  is  among  the  best  he  has 
ever  delivered :  sympathetic,  practical,  and  eloquent. 
Unemploy-  The  industrial  situation  is  of  the  utmost  gravity — the 
ment,  Relief  Government  put  the  number  of  unemployed  at  1,750,000 
Migration  — anc^  ^r<  ^loyd  George  made  it  abundantly  clear,  as 
did  Sir  Edward  Mountain  in  his  address  to  the  members 
of  the  Institute  at  a  City  meeting  held  too  late  to  report  in  this 
issue,  that  the  only  remedy  is  the  restoration  of  trade.  For 
immediate  relief  the  Government  are  prepared  to  guarantee,  up 
to  £25,000,000,  loans  for  the  purpose  of  credits  either  within  or 
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without  the  Empire,  to  proceed  with  public  works  towards  which 
£10,000,000  will  be  allocated,  and  to  take  steps  to  create  an  Unemployed 
Workers'  Dependents'  Fund  which  will  admit  of  more  adequate 
allowances.  In  view  of  Lord  NorthclinVs  vigorous  advocacy  of 
migration  to  Australia,  particular  interest  attaches  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  reference  to  what  has  already  been  done  to  settle  ex-Soldiers 
in  the  Dominions  :  60,000  have  already  been  provided  for,  and  Parlia- 
ment will  be  asked  to  vote  £300,000  to  enable  more  to  go.  He  said  he 
could  conceive  of  nothing  better  for  these  men,  or  for  the  Empire.  His 
statement  was  received  by  a  Labour  representative  with  the  remark  : 
"  To  get  rid  of  them  !  "  Labour  here,  as  in  the  Commonwealth,  will 
have  to  abandon  its  prejudices,  if  either  Australia  is  to  be  peopled,  or 
unemployment  to  be  relieved  with  lasting  benefit  to  industry.  In 
Australia  certain  Labour  leaders  take  the  view  that  immigration  is  a 
mere  move  to  bring  down  wages  and  foster  the  military  spirit.  Lord 
Weir  and  many  other  captains  of  industry,  who  would  make  any 
interference  with  wages  their  last  resort,  have  again  and  again  shown 
how  our  industrial  troubles  spring  from  ca'canny.  Labour  will  be 
its  own  worst  enemy  if  it  seeks  to  introduce  a  similar  spirit  into 
questions  of  migration  within  the  Empire. 

BAD  though  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  and  the  Unemploy- 
ment Registers  are,  there  are  signs  of  improvement  in  British  industry. 
_  ,  _  More  factories  are  being  reopened,  and  relief  measures 
Finance  should  hasten  the  revival.  Nobody  expects  or  desires 

a  return  to  the  hectic  conditions  of  1919,  when  the 
costs  of  living,  wages,  and  production  raced  upwards  month  by 
month ;  but  with  the  assistance  of  Government  measures  for  deal- 
ing with  unemployment  we  may  hope  that  the  trough  of  the  wave 
will  soon  be  passed.  One  sign  of  returning  confidence  is  the 
reappearance  of  industrial  prospectuses  in  the  papers  ;  the  voice 
of  the  investor  is  again  heard  in  the  land,  and  a  good  deal  of  money 
is  seeking  a  safe  home.  Not  all  of  it  can  be  employed  in  British 
industry — which  has,  indeed,  a  large  amount  of  watered  capital 
still  to  write  off  from  the  first  fevered  six  months  of  1920  ;  nor, 
until  the  at  least  partial  recovery  of  the  foreign  exchanges  makes 
trade  again  a  possibility,  will  there  be  any  great  opportunities  for 
British  industrial  expansion.  Unluckily  the  exchanges  have  recently 
gone  from  bad  to  worse,  and  there  is  no  immediate  indication  of 
their  improvement.  For  two  good  reasons,  therefore,  the  British 
investor  is  likely  to  look  abroad  for  his  investments.  In  the  first 
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place,  the  inflation  of  last  year's  home  issues  has  made  him  desirous 
of  a  change  ;  and,  in  the  second,  even  if  he  wished  to  invest  all  his 
money  in  home  industrials,  our  industry  could  not  absorb  it  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  world-markets. 

Now,  "  abroad  "  for  the  British  investor  should  be  construed  in 
terms  of  the  British  Empire — partly  for  patriotic  reasons,  but  ma/inly, 

no  doubt,  because  the  British  Empire  is  a  more  secure 

'he  Investor  financial   proposition   than,    shall   we   say,    Ruritania. 

-,       .  e  The  success  of  recent  issues,  such  as  those  of  South 

Africa  and  Ceylon,  show  that  the  British  investor 
fully  appreciates  their  merits.  It  is,  therefore,  the  more  to  be 
regretted  that  in  two  separate  instances  the  British  investor  in 
Imperial  securities  is  smarting  under  the  effects  of  his  treat- 
ment. The  Queensland  Government's  action  last  year  in  regard 
to  its  pastoral  leases  brought  immediate  punishment,  when  the 
Queensland  Premier  tried  to  raise  a  loan  in  London  shortly  afterwards 
and  failed.  His  success  in  securing  a  loan  in  America  on  a  7  per 
cent,  basis  is,  at  any  rate,  not  pleasing  to  the  rest  of  Australia. 
The  more  recent  case  of  the  Canadian  Government's  treatment 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  shareholders  has  been  the  subject  of  strong 
criticism^  in  the  financial  Press  and  in  financial  circles  generally. 
The  difficulties  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  were  to  some  extent 
the  creation  of  the  Canadian  Government  before  and  during  the 
war ;  and  that  fact  should  have  been  recognised  frankly  and  fully 
at  Ottawa,  as  it  was  in  fact  recognised  by  Mr.  Taft,  the  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  His  view  naturally 
carries  great  weight,  not  only  because  of  his  independent  position, 
but  because  he  is  a  man  who  has  held  one,  and  now  holds  another, 
of  the  greatest  offices  in  the  world.  However  much  we  may  discount 
the  sharp  criticisms  which  spring  from  the  shareholders'  disappoint- 
ment at  the  decision  that  their  stock  is  of  no  value,  it  is  felt  that 
here  is  a  case  for  generous  consideration  by  the  Dominion,  which, 
after  all,  owes  something  to  the  Grand  Trunk  for  services  rendered. 

THE  Prince  of  Wales  has  made  a  new  and,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 

effective  appeal  for  instant  and  generous  support  for  the  British  Empire 

Exhibition,  to  be  held  in  1923.     Many  minds  are  at 

British     wor]£  m  ^ne  nope  of  solving  the  great  twin  problem 

Exhibition      °^  ^a(^  trac*e  an(*  unemployment ;    Sir  Edward  Moun- 
tain,  Sir  Edward  Stockton,  Mr.    E.    S.  Grogan,  Mr. 
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A.  Bigland,  and  others  have  advanced  various  programmes,  all 
more  or  less  of  interest ;  it  remained  for  His  Royal  Highness  to 
discover  that  one  great  practical  measure  of  relief  may  be  found 
in  the  work  that  will  be  provided  by  the  Exhibition.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  that  guarantors  should  be  forthcoming,  and  howevei 
difficult  things  are  at  the  moment,  it  is  felt  that  no  insuperable  obstacle 
should  exist  to  the  securing  of  promises  which  will  make  it  safe  to  go  full 
steam  ahead.  Considerable  employment  and  trade  activity  would  be 
the  immediate  result,  and  ultimately  no  one  doubts  that  the  Exhibi- 
tion will  prove  a  fine  stroke  for  Empire  business.  Incidentally,  in 
these  days  when  it  is  so  important  to  make  the  working  man  under- 
stand what  the  Empire  stands  for,  employment  in  connection  with  the 
building  would  serve  the  very  useful  purpose  of  reminding  thousands 
that  an  Empire  enterprise  brought  them  relief  from  present  anxieties. 

IT  will  be  generally  conceded  that  an  authoritative  record  of  the 

war  effort  of  every  unit  of  the  British  Empire  Overseas,   great  or 

small,  and  of  the  effect  of  the  war  on  every  unit,  great 

"The  Empire  Qr  gmallj  is  a  WOT^y  tribute  for  the  Royal  Colonial 

Institute  to  pay  to  the  Overseas  peoples  who  made 
the  war  their  own,  and  shared  to  the  full  the  sacrifice  and  the  fame. 
More  than  five  years  ago  the  Council  of  the  Institute  resolved  to 
take  the  work  in  hand,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Empire  at  War," 
and  entered  into  a  contract  for  the  purpose  with  Humphrey  Milford 
and  the  Oxford  University  Press.  When  the  contract  was  signed, 
in  1916,  it  was  not  possible  to  foresee  the  immense  mass  of  material 
which  has  been  the  outcome  of  the  prolonged  war,  or — another 
outcome — the  unprecedented  difficulties  and  increased  cost  of  pro- 
duction. But,  with  co-operation  from  many  sources,  and  the  help  of 
a  generous  grant  for  illustrations  from  the  Rhodes  Trustees,  a  five 
volume  work  is  now  approaching  completion  under  the  general 
editorship  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  who  is  the  sole  author  of  the  first 
preliminary  volume,  now  published  at  a  price  of  15s.  The  coming 
year  should  see  Vol.  II.,  the  Canadian  and  West  Indian,  and  Vol.  III., 
the  Australasian,  volumes  in  the  printers'  hands,  and  little  remains  to 
complete  the  fourth  and  fifth,  the  African  and  Eastern  volumes. 

%*  We  regret  that  pressure  on  our  space  compel*  us  to  hold  over  Mr.  Arthur  Grimble's 
article  on  "  Administrators  and  Anthropologists." 
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A  REMINISCENCE. 

I. 

A  ROOM  near  Ardwick  Green  one  time  I  rented, 

In  dingy  Wootton  Street ; 
Its  three-score  stairs  I  used  to  climb  contented, 

Because  of  Youth's  glad  feet. 

At  the  high  window  of  this  lonely  attic 

I  scribbled,  morn  till  night, 
Quaint  boyish  fancies,  songs  of  hope  ecstatic, 

And  lyrics,  frail  as  light. 

I  mark'd  young  children  in  the  gutters  playing 

Till  day  was  overcast, 
Or  watch'd  them,  in  the  dance,  with  lithe  limbs  swaying, 

When-e'er  an  organ  passed. 

I  own'd  a  bed,  a  sugar-box  for  table, 

A  dozen  books,  a  chair  ; 
Yet,  when  I  woke  each  morning,  I  was  able 

To  breathe  a  thankful  prayer. 

My  hosts  were  poor  :  a  toil-worn  washerwoman, 

A  carter,  and  their  brood  ; 
But  they  were  homely,  made  intensely  human 

Because  they  understood  ! 

II. 

This  screed  I  pen  in  beauty-drench 'd  Nigeria, 

Beneath  the  sun's  warm  glow  ; 
And  Life  to-day  I  know  is  cleaner,  cheerier, 

Than  twenty  years  ago  ! 

My  desk  has  liquid  glory  rippling  on  it, 

Where  frangipanni-flow'rs 
Entrance  the  air  :    but,  could  I  in  a  sonnet 

Embalm  the  golden  hours  ? 

III. 
Sweet  this  new  life  !  Yet,  somehow,  I  am  haunted, 

Till  all  my  pulses  stir, 

By  dreams  of  those  glad  days,  when  Youth  undaunted 
Could  love  e'en  Manchester — 
Dull  murky  Manchester  ! 

At  Lagos,  Nigeria.  J.  M.  STUART- YOUNG. 
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LOBD  BBYCB  in  his  recent  book  upon  "  Modern  Democracies  "  has  well  observed 
that,  as  Democracy  confers  upon  citizens  the  greatest  amount  of  power  or 
privilege,  so  it  makes  the  greatest  demand  upon  their  virtue.  A  bad  citizen 
is  doubly  bad  under  a  democratic  government,  because  he  is  himself  a  governor 
of  the  State  which  he  degrades  by  his  example.  In  all  States,  except  demo- 
cracies, there  is,  as  Burke  was  wont  to  argue,  a  power  which  can  control  and 
correct  the  people ;  but  in  a  democracy  there  is  nothing  above  the  people. 
It  is  well  then  that  the  world,  in  ex-President  Wilson's  well-known  phrase, 
should  be  made  "  safe  for  Democracy."  But  Democracy  must  also  be  made  safe 
for  the  world.  It  must  prove  its  capacity  for  discharging  the  functions  which 
have  in  the  past  been  authoritatively  discharged  by  monarchs  or  oligarchies. 

Whether  a  democracy  can  successfully  govern  a  State,  and  still  more  an 
Empire,  has  been  debated  since  the  era  of  the  historian  Thucydides.  Govern- 
ment, like  morality,  was  some  time  ago  generally  assumed  to  be  safe  beyond 
the  possibility  of  failure.  But  government  depends  upon  the  respect  which 
is  generally  felt  for  it ;  and  the  peoples  have  in  the  past  yielded  their  respect 
to  it,  because  they  conceived  it  to  be  the  expression  of  the  Divine  Will.  "  The 
powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God."  A  king,  if  he  is  regarded  as  the  vice- 
gerent of  the  Almighty,  becomes  an  object  of  veneration ;  he  is  naturally 
feared,  reverenced,  and  obeyed.  It  was  so  that  the  ex-Kaiser  never  lost  an 
opportunity  of  impressing  his  authority,  as  a  commission  immediately  derived 
from  Heaven,  upon  the  German  people.  The  divine  right  of  kings,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  Sir  Robert  Filmer,  was  an  unfading  source  of  authority. 
But  democratic  government  is  a  matter  of  votes  ;  and  in  the  mere  enumeration 
of  votes  there  is  nothing  which  commands  or  can  command  assent  and  respect. 
It  may  be,  as  has  been  argued,  that  minorities  have  more  frequently  been 
right  than  wrong,  majorities  more  frequently  wrong  than  right.  The  voice 
of  the  people,  so  far  from  being  the  voice  of  God,  has  been  frequently  raised 
against  the  inventions  and  improvements  which  have  tended  to  ameliorate 
human  life.  Democracy  itself  is  no  guarantee  of  good  government  or  of 
government  at  all.  It  may  easily  fail,  as  it  would  seem  in  some  respects  to 
be  failing  now.  The  problem  of  the  day  is  how  democracy  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  British  Empire  can  show  itself  worthy  of  its  high  prerogative.  For  the 
relation  of  Great  Britain  to  the  British  Empire  all  over  the  world  is  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  The  British  Empire,  as  the  late  Sir  John  Seeley 
has  said,  is  tfoe  sole  survivor  of  a  number  of  European  Empires  which  were 
born  after  or  about  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  new  world  ;  and  as  all  other 
empires,  both  modern  and  ancient,  have  been  born  and  flourished,  have  lan- 
guished and  died,  so  it  may  be  anticipated  that  the  British  Empire  will 
come  to  an  end,  unless  the  democracy  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  Empire  shall 
succeed  in  avoiding  the  faults  and  failings  which  have  in  the  process  of  centuries 
ruined  all  such  other  empires  as  the  world  has  known. 

It  is  a  favourite  theme  that  the  spirit  of  the  public  schools  needs  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  elementary  schools.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  public 
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schools,  like  the  universities,  responded  with  a  noble  chivalry  to  the  appeal 
of  their  country  in  the  great  war.  As  I  read  the  names  and  recall  the  memories 
of  my  pupils  who  flung  away  the  prospects  of  wealth,  ease,  rank,  and  power 
that  they  might  make  the  supreme  sacrifice,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  feeling 
that  they  have  taught  me  a  nobler  and  higher  lesson  than  it  was  ever  in  my 
power  to  teach  them.  I  do  not  know  indeed  that  they  were  better  patriots 
than  the  working  men  who,  without  any  thought  of  reward  or  recompense, 
made  the  same  high  contribution  to  the  safety  and  the  glory  of  their  Father- 
land. But  as  an  old  headmaster  of  two  public  schools  I  may  not  unsuitably 
bear  my  witness  to  the  spirit  which  has  consciously  or  unconsciously  been 
fostered  in  them.  It  is  a  spirit,  I  think,  in  which  four  elements  are  conspicuous. 
The  first  is  courage.  No  quality  is  so  much  admired  by  boys  as  courage.  If  a 
boy  bears  pain  without  flinching,  if  he  performs  some  deed  of  heroic  gallantry,  if 
he  does  not  and  will  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  beaten,  if  he  risks  his  life  without 
thought  of  himself  and  risks  it  for  another,  he  is  sure  of  his  school-fellows'  admira- 
tion. It  were  truly  to  be  wished  that  moral  courage  were  as  common  in  public 
schools  as  physical  courage.  But  the  courage  which  boys  understand  they 
applaud,  and  by  applauding  it  they  cultivate  it  in  themselves  and  in  others. 

The  second  quality  of  public  school  life  is  honour.  A  boy  in  whom  the  sense 
of  honour  is  deep  and  strong  will  not  tell  a  lie,  nay,  he  will  not  even  tell  the 
truth,  if  it  would  do  injury  to  a  school  fellow.  Still  less  will  he  consent  to  any 
such  action  as  is  mean  or  low  or  base.  He  is,  and  he  loves  to  be  called,  a  sports- 
man, in  the  honourable  sense  of  the  sport  which  was  once,  and  I  hope  still  is, 
the  synonym  of  honourable  conduct.  He  knows  that  no  game  can  be  success- 
fully played,  unless  it  is  played  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  as  well  as  with 
the  letter  of  its  rules.  He  will  scorn  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  a  com- 
petitor. If  fortune  gives  him  an  advantage,  he  will  gladly  surrender  it,  however 
much  he  may  long  for  victory ;  he  will  feel  bound  so  to  act  that  his  opponent 
may  enjoy  the  same  chance  of  victory  as  he  himself.  In  a  word  he  will  "  play 
the  game." 

A  third  quality  cultivated  in  the  public  schools  is  discipline.  It  is  learnt 
perhaps  as  much  upon  the  playing-fields  as  in  the  class-rooms.  A  boy  who 
is  a  member  of  the  school  eleven  in  cricket  or  in  football  does  not  think  of 
himself.  He  would  far  sooner  choose  to  fail  himself  that  his  school  might  win 
than  to  distinguish  himself  and  lose  the  match  in  which  he  was  playing  for  the 
school.  He  obeys  readily  and  cheerfully  the  captain  of  his  eleven.  If  he 
is  bidden  to  take  the  lowest  place,  he  takes  it  without  a  murmur.  If  he  is 
told  to  bat  when  the  light  is  failing,  he  goes  unhesitatingly  to  the  wicket. 
It  is  possible  that  the  interest  in  athletic  games  has  been  carried  too  far  in  public 
schools,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  games  have  done  much  to 
produce  the  temper  which  forbids  all  selfishness  or  self-seeking,  and  enjoins 
willing  service,  chivalry,  and  devotion. 

Finally,  it  is  the  characteristic  of  public  school  life  that  every  boy,  and 
indeed  every  master,  feels  himself  to  be  a  member  of  a  society  far  greater  than 
himself.  Dr.  Arnold  has  said  that  what  descent  from  a  noble  ancestry  means 
to  an  aristocrat,  that  the  membership  of  a  public  school  means,  or  should  mean, 
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to  the  successive  generations  of  the  boys  who  are  educated  in  it.  The  patriotism 
of  public  school  life  leads  the  way  to  the  patriotism  of  public  life.  It  is  an 
ennobling  and  inspiring  sentiment,  which  expands  the  mind,  purifies  the  heart, 
and  illumines  the  eyes  with  a  vision  of  splendid  duty.  It  is  the  temper  of  that 
young  Etonian  officer  who  rode  to  his  death  at  Laing's  Nek  with  the  watchword 
Fhreat  Etona  on  his  lips.  He  who  has  learnt  the  lesson  of  complete  loyalty 
to  his  school  will  not  fail  in  his  loyalty  to  the  nation  and  the  Empire. 

If  the  boys  educated  in  elementary  schools  have  not  as  yet  fully  evinced 
the  spirit  of  public  school  boys,  the  reason  is  that  they  have  necessarily  failed 
to  enjoy  the  traditions  and  the  opportunities  of  public  school  life.  There  must 
indeed  always  remain  a  certain  difference  between  secondary  and  elementary 
schools.  But  the  provision  of  play-grounds  is  a  valuable  instrument,  and  the 
organisation  of  games  is  a  still  more  valuable  instrument,  in  the  educational 
system  of  elementary  schools.  Empire  Day,  which  is  now  generally  observed, 
is  a  festival  eloquent  of  noble  memories  and  lofty  aspirations.  I  cannot  think 
that  any  teacher,  man  or  woman,  should  forgo  the  opportunity  of  impressing 
upon  his  or  her  pupils  the  august  significance  of  the  British  Empire.  The 
Empire  stands,  above  all  other  human  institutions,  for  the  principles  upon 
which  modern  society  rests — freedom,  justice,  and  progress.  It  is  possible  to 
draw  lessons,  both  historical  and  patriotic,  of  high  value  from  the  Union  Jack. 
How  great  may  be  the  influence  of  the  schools  for  good  has  been  seen  in  the 
case  of  the  teaching  which  for  a  whole  generation  has  been  given  in  the  schools 
of  the  United  States  on  Temperance ;  how  great  for  evil,  in  the  case  of  the 
militaristic  teaching  in  Germany.  In  Japan  patriotism  has  been  so  thoroughly 
inculcated  in  the  schools  that  I  was  told,  when  I  was  in  Tokio,  that,  if  ten 
Japanese  boys  were  asked  what  was  the  highest  ambition  of  their  lives,  they 
would  probably  answer  "  To  die  for  the  Emperor."  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that,  if  children  of  the  working  class  were  regularly  instructed  in  the  history 
of  the  British  Empire,  if  they  were  inspired  with  the  consciousness  of  the 
dignity  which  attaches  to  British  citizenship  all  the  world  over,  they  would 
not  so  readily  consent  to  prejudice  their  country  by  industrial  disputes  which 
drive  away  trade ;  they  would  proudly  choose  not  to  play  for  their  own 
hand  or  to  get  as  much  money  as  they  can  out  of  the  Government  or  out 
of  their  employers,  but  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  safety  and  strength 
of  the  Empire.  The  time  may  come  when  a  drunkard  or  a  sensualist  will  be 
treated,  like  one  who  proves  a  coward  in  the  army  or  who  cheats  at  cards 
in  society,  as  a  citizen  with  whom  his  fellow  citizens  decline  to  associate  on 
honourable  terms  of  friendship.  Good  citizenship,  indeed,  should  be  the 
supreme  object  of  education  in  Great  Britain  and  all  over  the  British  Empire. 
It  is  almost  incredible  that  the  majority  of  Irishmen,  even  of  those  Irishmen 
whose  home  lies  in  the  southern  counties  of  Ireland,  should  deliberately  adopt 
a  policy  which,  if  it  were  successful,  would  make  them  aliens,  like  the  Germans, 
in  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  would  deprive  them  of  the  offices  and  emolu- 
ments which  they  enjoy  as  citizens  of  the  Empire,  and  would  leave  them 
domiciled  in  an  island,  or  certain  parts  of  an  island,  so  poor,  so  weak,  so  im- 
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potent,  and  so  greatly  isolated  by  the  ocean  as  Ireland.  Even  in  India,  let  the 
formal  tie  which  binds  her  to  Great  Britain  be  as  slender  as  it  may,  the 
rulers  of  India  and  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  India  can  scarcely  close 
their  eyes  to  the  benefits  which  Indians  derive  from  citizenship  of  the  Empire, 
and  will  increasingly  enjoy,  as  the  principle  of  equality  among  all  subjects 
of  the  King  Emperor  comes  to  be  recognised  wherever  the  flag  of  Great  Britain 
floats  in  the  air. 

Too  much  has  been  said  or  thought  of  late  about  the  duty  which  the  State 
owes  to  its  citizens.  It  is  time  to  think  of  the  duty  which  citizens  owe  to 
the  State.  Charity  forbids,  at  least  in  a  Christian  country,  that  men  who 
are  willing  to  work  should  be  left  to  starve.  But  the  policy  which  involves 
Capital  and  Labour  in  lock-outs  and  strikes  is  the  policy  which  produces  un- 
employment. When  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  address  the  working  men, 
especially  during  strikes,  I  have  told  them  how  strong  and  deep  is  my  sympathy 
with  their  desire  for  reasonable  hours  of  toil  and  adequate  wages  ;  but  I  hope 
I  have  never  failed  to  add  "  Whatever  may  happen  to  yourselves,  I  pray  you 
do  no  injury  to  the  Empire." 

No  event  in  the  war  was  so  inspiring  as  the  spontaneous  loyalty  of  the 
Colonies  to  the  Mother  Country.  Great  Britain  and  the  British  Empire  are 
safe  so  long  as  the  spirit  of  the  Colonies  remains  unimpaired.  But  the  citizens 
of  the  Empire  at  home  must  not  fall  behind  the  citizens  Overseas  in  that  loyalty. 
They  must  in  childhood  learn  the  truth,  and  in  manhood  or  womanhood  show 
themselves  to  have  learnt  the  truth,  that  the  British  Empire  is  the  greatest 
human  institution  under  Heaven ;  that  it  has  been  built  upon  the  moral 
character  of  the  British  people  ;  and  that  nothing  but  the  preservation  of  that 
character  among  all  classes  at  home  and  abroad  can  save  the  Empire  from 
the  decay  which  has  been  the  lot  of  all  other  empires,  and  make  it  in  the  future, 
what  it  has  been  in  the  past,  a  source  of  light  and  blessing  to  humanity. 

J.  E.  C.  WELLDON. 
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SIB  FREDERICK  DUTTON,  the  Honorary  Treasurer,  writes  to  the  Editor : 

"  I  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  of  conveying  through  the  medium  of  the  JOTTRNAL, 
cordial  Christmas  and  New  Year  greetings  to  all  the  Fellows  and  Associates  throughout 
the  Empire.  I  would  also  like  to  suggest  that  the  best  greeting  I  could  receive  from 
them  in  return  would  Joe  a  contribution  to  the  New  Premises  Fund,  either  in  one 
donation  or  by  joining  the  list  of  annual  contributors.  Surely  every  member  of  the 
Institute  should  be  able  and  willing  to  give  something  towards  a  Fund  which  has  for 
its  objects  not  only  to  relieve  the  present  congestion  for  want  of  space,  but  to  see  the 
Institute  housed  in  a  building  more  worthy  of  the  great  cause  of  the  unity  of  the 
Empire,  towards  the  maintenance  of  which  its  activities  are  unceasingly  directed. 

"  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Council  to  be  prepared  for  an  appeal  to  the  general  public 
outside  its  own  members  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  that  a  return  to  more 
normal  conditions  of  trade  and  taxation  will  allow,  but  such  an  appeal  cannot  very 
well  be  made  before  they  are  in  a  position  to  show  that  the  object  in  view  has 
already  received  the  support  of  the  bulk  of  our  own  members." 
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THERE  is  ferment  in  the  East,  the  ferment  of  new  wine.  Amid  archaic  social 
conditions  rises  the  eddy  of  modern  political  theory.  The  ancient  palace  is 
dwarfed  by  the  gigantic  modern  factory  ;  the  old  time  conveyance  of  primitive 
construction  is  outdistanced  by  the  steam  train  and  the  automobile  ;  the 
post  runner  is  but  ancillary  to  the  telegraph  and  Marconi.  India  shares  in 
the  ferment  and  presents  astounding  and  bewildering  contrasts  of  East  and 
West,  ancient  and  modern.  To  her  comes  our  Prince,  heir  of  the  House  of 
Windsor,  gracious  embodiment  at  once  of  the  ancient  theory  of  Kingship  and 
of  the  modern  democratic  accessibility.  In  himself  he  typifies  all  that  we 
hope  for  India  :  long  tradition  culminating  in  modern  power  and  dignity ; 
the  fine  flower  of  British  chivalry  equipped  with  up-to-date  science  and  inspired 
by  present-day  belief  in  democracy  and  sympathy  with  its  aspirations.  The 
Prince  will  see  much  of  interest  in  India  :  the  feudal  constitution  of  the  Native 
State,  the  marvellous  remains  of  bygone  ages,  the  wild  jungles  with  their 
possibilities  of  superb  shikar,  the  efficient  engineering  of  railway  and  irrigation 
projects.  There  is,  however,  nothing  of  more  typical  interest  than  India's 
present  capital,  presenting  as  it  does  the  twin  aspects  of  the  old  and  the  new, 
the  autocratic  and  the  democratic,  the  historic  and  the  utterly  modern. 

There  are  five  cities  in  the  world  which  have  been  of  supreme  importance 
since  history  began.  Their  influence  has  extended  through  the  centuries 
to  the  present  time,  and  their  names  are  still  potent ;  names  of  majesty,  awe, 
romance  ;  objects  of  veneration  to  the  most  cynical  of  mankind.  These  are  : 
Athens  and  Rome,  Jerusalem  and  Mecca,  and  Delhi.  From  Athens  we  have 
derived  much  of  the  world's  choicest  literature  and  philosophy ;  from  Borne 
a  great  part  of  our  jurisprudence  and  our  codes  of  law  ;  from  Jerusalem  and 
Mecca  came  the  two  great  monotheistic  religions  of  the  world  :  Hebraism 
with  its  lineal  descendant,  Christianity,  and  Mohammedanism.  From  Delhi 
emanates  all  the  romance  of  the  East,  all  the  storied  pageant  of  the  secular 
struggle  which  for  ages  made  India  the  battle-ground  of  the  nations.  Delhi 
is  no  unworthy  compeer  of  the  other  four  cities.  The  destinies  of  untold 
millions  of  the  human  race  have  been  decided  within  or  around  its  walls. 

In  Delhi  are  superimposed  seven  cities.  Far  back  beyond  the  dawn  of 
history  the  vast  plain  from  which  rises  Delhi's  sombre  ridge  had  been  the 
scene  of  fierce  combats  between  the  Pandavas  and  Kauravas,  semi-mythical 
Aryan  races  in  whom  were  embodied  that  splendour  and  those  virtues  which 
Hindu  tradition  loves  to  attribute  to  the  people  of  its  golden  age.  The  vast 
genius  of  the  early  poets  has  woven  round  the  tradition  the  colossal  epic  of  the 
Mahabharata,  that  wonderful  series  of  episodes,  enshrined  in  stately  Sanskrit 
verse,  which  are,  even  in  this  age  of  materialism  and  machinery,  the  proudest 
possession  of  modern  India.  Indrapat,  the  city  of  the  Pandavas,  is  the  earliest 
of  the  seven  cities.  On  a  mound  near  the  remains  of  Indrapat  is  one  of  those 
marvellous  pillars  which,  in  an  India  that  for  a  thousand  years  has  renounced 
Buddha,  still  remain  to  testify  to  the  glory  of  the  India  of  Buddhism ;  the 
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austere  devotion  of  its  greatest  prince,  Asoka,  and  the  supreme  worth  of  that 
cult  of  self-abnegation,  passionless  calm,  and  boundless  mercy,  which  Gautama 
Buddha  introduced  to  the  vexed  and  blood-stained  Eastern  world. 

Another  column  is  the  famous  Iron  Pillar,  a  veritable  marvel  in  metal, 
which  stands  near  the  Kutub  Minar  to  commemorate  the  victories  of  the  great 
Hindu  emperor  of  the  Gupta  dynasty,  known  to  modern  India  as  Eaja  Bikram, 
whose  name  is  associated  in  Indian  legend  with  the  golden  age  of  Hindu  civilisa- 
tion in  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  name  "  Delhi "  dates  from 
another  foundation,  by  a  Kajput  in  the  eleventh  century,  of  a  Hindu  capital 
where  Prithai  Kaja  reigned,  that  fine  flower  of  Hindu  chivalry,  celebrated  in 
Indian  song  as  the  bravest  in  war  and  most  devoted  in  love.  Modern  history 
in  India  begins  with  the  Mohammedan  invasions.  The  followers  of  the  militant 
prophet,  whether  in  Arabia,  Persia,  Africa,  Spam,  or  Central  Asia,  had  two 
great  gifts,  a  taste  and  skill  in  architecture  and  a  genius  for  orderly  record, 
and  from  the  date  of  their  first  incursion  of  India  we  enter  upon  a  period  of 
comparative  historical  certitude,  which  contrasts  strongly  with  the  nebulous 
vagueness  and  mythological  exaggeration  of  Hindu  legend.  Wave  after  wave 
of  invasion  followed.  Timur  Tamerlane  spread  a  trail  of  slaughter  and  de- 
vastation from  the  northern  passes  right  down  to  Delhi,  which  he  gave  up 
to  an  orgy  of  sack  during  which  more  than  120,000  people  were  slain. 

Some  fifty-five  miles  north  of  Delhi  is  the  tiny  town  of  Panipat,  which  has 
witnessed  at  long  intervals  three  momentous  battles.  In  the  first  of  these, 
on  the  fateful  date  April  21,  1526,  Baber  the  Lion  overthrew  the  last  of  the 
Lodi  dynasty.  The  romance  of  Baber's  marvellous  career  is  well  set  forth 
in  Mrs.  Flora  Annie  Steel's  masterpiece,  which  is  based  on  Baber's  own  auto- 
biographical memoirs.  Baber's  son  Humayun  was  driven  out  by  the  Afghans, 
who  in  turn  were  defeated  in  the  second  battle  of  Panipat  by  the  youthful 
Akbar.  Modern  Delhi  came  into  being  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan  and  was 
completed  by  Aurangzebe.  Then  Nadir  Shah  and  his  Persians  swept  down 
on  Delhi  and  carried  off  booty  to  the  value  of  many  million  pounds,  including 
the  famous  Peacock  throne.  And  again  the  Afghan  broke  through  the  passes 
of  the  North- West,  and  in  the  third  battle  of  Panipat  routed  the  growing  power 
of  the  Maratha  confederacy,  which  never  again  threatened  Delhi  in  the  same 
way.  In  1803  Lord  Lake  finally  defeated  the  Maratha  forces,  and  for  fifty 
years  under  the  British  Delhi  knew  peace,  till  in  mingled  pathos  and  tawdriness 
the  Mogul  dynasty  finally  expired  after  the  great  mutiny  of  1857. 

For  another  half-century  Delhi  slumbered,  growing  into  some  importance 
as  the  great  mart  of  northern  India,  whither  traders  came  to  purchase  the 
paper,  cutlery,  drugs,  and  machinery  of  modern  civilisation.  Then  in  1912 
came  the  historic  proclamation  by  the  King-Emperor  of  Delhi's  restoration 
as  the  capital  of  all  India.  Since  then,  under  the  inspiration  of  Sir  Edwin 
Lutyens  and  his  colleagues,  a  new  Delhi  has  been  rising.  This  is  to  house  the 
representatives  on  the  Imperial  Government  of  the  Indian  peoples  as  well 
as  the  officials  and  the  King-Emperor's  vice-gerent  with  his  cortege.  Already 
the  Duke  of  Connaught,  sole  surviving  son  of  the  Good  Queen,  has  visited 
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Delhi.  There  in  the  Dewan-i-am,  that  oriental  paradise  of  marble  pillar  and 
alabaster  screen,  he  has  proclaimed  to  the  expectant  millions  of  India  the 
triumph  of  democratic  principle,  in  the  inauguration  of  the  new  representative 
Chambers.  And  now  the  heir  to  the  British  throne,  the  young  Prince  beloved 
of  all  the  millions  of  our  varied  populations,  comes  to  Delhi,  and  will  there 
witness  meetings  of  this  new  assembly,  at  once  the  greatest  triumph  of  democracy 
and  the  most  enduring  proof  of  the  justice  and  clemency  of  the  British  Eaj. 
How  would  Baber  and  Akbar  marvel  could  they  behold  the  scene  and  witness 
the  admission  of  the  governed  to  an  effective  share  in  the  government ! 

The  experiment  is  a  bold  one,  but  the  world  marches  on,  and  not  even 
India  can  stand  aside  and  decline  to  join  in  the  march.  If  goodwill  has  any 
power,  the  experiment  will  succeed,  and  the  Indian  peoples  will  grow  into  a 
consciousness  of  civic  right  and  a  reality  of  civic  virtue  which  will  redound 
alike  to  their  credit  and  that  of  their  erstwhile  conquerors.  Should  failure 
result,  then  only  chaos  and  misery  can  supervene,  the  hand  of  the  clock  will 
be  put  back,  and  it  will  have  been  demonstrated  that  India  cannot  yet  rule 

itself-  A.  E.  DUCHESNB. 
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An  Unwritten  Chapter. 

IT  was  a  day  of  glorious  sunshine,  almost  like  summer,  though  the  date  was  April  25, 
1916,  the  Tuesday  in  Easter  week,  when  I  stood,  one  of  a  crowd  of  thousands  of 
persons,  outside  Westminster  Abbey,  waiting  for  the  King  and  Queen  to  come  out 
with  the  gallant  troops  who  filled  the  Abbey — for  this  was  Anzac  Day. 

Soldiers  were  everywhere,  especially  Australians.  They  swarmed  on  the  roofs 
and  parapets  near,  climbing  where  there  was  hardly  foothold  for  a  cat,  drawing  up 
a  ladder  after  them,  then  scaling  to  fresh  heights  and  pulling  up  their  comrades  from 
below.  Gallipoli  was  fresh  in  our  memory,  and  it  was  easy  to  realise  that  they  had 
accomplished  what  was  well-nigh  impossible. 

At  last  the  great  doors  of  the  Abbey  were  thrown  open,  and  surely  no  King  ever 
headed  so  gallant  an  army.  They  marched  past  with  swinging  step,  men  reared  in 
the  great  silence  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  whose  eyes  never  lose  the  look  of  seeing 
into  the  vast  distances ;  and  we  watched  them  from  the  street — we,  the  London 
crowd  who  knew  so  little  of  them  and  cared  so  much,  and  the  multitude  of  their 
comrades  who  were  as  great  as  they. 

April  clouds  were  not  to  be  seen,  and  the  sunlight  covered  the  peerless  procession 
from  first  to  last.  Then,  as  the  trampling  died  away,  each  person  started  homeward 
and  there  was  instant  confusion.  It  was  then  that  I  stepped  on  the  grass  by  the  Abbey 
to  wait  till  the  multitude  had  moved  on  towards  Whitehall ;  and  I  found  myself 
close  to  a  lady  and  gentleman,  whose  appearance  led  me  to  suppose  that  they  had 
been  in  the  Abbey,  and  an  Australian  with  a  plume  of  cock's  hackle  in  his  hat. 

"  Were  you  in  the  Abbey  ?  "  I  said  ;  and  the  soldier  answered,  "  I  was.  I  was 
not  meant  to  be,  but  I  got  in,  and  a  policeman  who  saw  I  had  no  ticket  asked  me 
what  I  was  doing  there.  '  Oh,'  I  said,  '  I've  got  a  mortgage  on  this  place,  and  I'm 
just  looking  around.'  So  he  let  me  stay." 
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We  all  laughed,  and  the  conversation  grew  general.  The  gentleman  knew  that 
the  Australian  belonged  to  Cox's  Horse,  the  original  regiment  of  Australia,  and 
remarked  that  there  were  few  of  them  left. 

Meanwhile  the  lady  turned  to  me  with  the  question,  "  Was  I  interested  in  Austra- 
lia ?  "  Probably  there  was  no  one  in  London  who  was  not  interested  in  Australia 
that  day,  but  I  replied  that  I  not  only  had  a  brother  there,  but  it  was  an  ancestor  of 
ours  who  sent  them  Governor  Phillip. 

I  expected  to  meet  with  a  courteous  rejoinder,  but  I  found  that  I  was  met  with 
enthusiasm.  In  the  odd  million  out  that  day  to  see  the  great  sight,  I  had  stumbled 
across  one  of  Australia's  "  Pioneer  Club,"  Mr.  Douglas  Hope  Johnston,  and  learnt 
that  Australia,  now  fully  awake  to  all  that  Phillip  had  done  for  the  Dominion,  was 
searching  in  vain  for  anyone  who  could  tell  the  old  story  of  its  Governor  with  a 
touch  of  personal  knowledge  ;  for,  though  several  lives  have  been  written  of  Arthur 
Phillip,  they  all  begin  by  saying  that  nothing  whatever  is  known  of  his  private  life. 
The  extraordinary  coincidence  on  such  a  day  that  I  should  meet  a  member  of  the 
Pioneer  Club,  keen  on  Australia's  history,  and  eager  to  tell  me  what  was  wanted, 
while  I  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  only  family  in  the  world  where  Phillip  was  a  well-known 
name  from  childhood,  is  among  those  things  that  can  never  be  explained,  for  there 
must  have  been  millions  of  persons  in  the  streets  of  London  that  morning,  and  one 
chance  meeting  brought  about  the  writing  of  this  article,  and  the  revealing  of  a 
historical  romance  which  may  well  come  to  light  at  the  time  that  the  British  Empire 
acknowledges  the  unparalleled  courage  of  the  dauntless  Australians. 

The  story  of  Admiral  Phillip  I  will  give  as  our  mother  told  it  to  us  in  our  childhood, 
she  having  heard  it  from  Harriet  Lane,  grand-daughter  of  Captain  Michael  Everitt, 
Arthur  Phillip's  first  captain  and  life-long  friend. 

Arthur  Phillip  had  a  great  wish  to  set  sail  and  to  make  further  discoveries  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world,  but  in  all  his  ideas  neither  the  Admiralty  nor  Government 
would  back  him  up.  He  talked  over  his  plans  with  Captain  Michael  Everitt,  whose 
house  at  Peckham  appears  to  have  been  his  home  when  he  was  not  at  sea. 

Among  the  records  of  Arthur  Phillip  we  learn  that  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
according  to  his  "  Voyage"  a  work  published  in  1789,  he  was,  at  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  in  1755,  "  serving  under  Captain  Michael  Everet,  and  learning  the 
rudiments  of  his  profession  under  that  able  officer." 

We  learn  that  Phillip  followed  Captain  Everitt  (as  his  name  was  spelt  afterwards) 
to  the  ships  which  he  subsequently  commanded,  otherwise  in  all  that  has  been  written 
about  the  first  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  there  is  absolute  silence  as  to  his  private 
history.  It  is  at  this  point  that  my  mother's  story  is  valuable,  as  giving  to  the  public 
information  till  now  unknown  beyond  the  circle  of  Captain  Everitt's  descendants. 

Captain  Everitt  had  a  daughter  Eleanor,  who  married  a  certain  Mr.  John  Lane  of 
Peckham.  Evidently  the  friendship  between  Captain  Michael  Everitt  and  the  younger 
officer  was  very  strong,  and  Arthur  Phillip  carried  the  intimacy  into  the  next  generation. 

Mr.  John  Lane  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  substance,  and  his  father,  Sir  Thomas 
Lane,  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  The  four  solid  silver  candlesticks  given  to  Sir 
Thomas  Lane  by  the  Aldermen  of  London  still  exist.  Sir  Thomas  Lane  had  previously 
served  the  office  of  Sheriff  in  1692,  when  Sir  John  Fleet  was  Lord  Mayor,  and 
Thomas  Cooke  his  brother  sheriff. 

In  an  old  book  Sir  Thomas  Lane  is  described  as  a  Londoner,  and  ancestor  of  Lord 
Foley.  While  he  was  Sheriff,  William  and  Mary  dined  at  the  Guildhall,  and  the  Queen 
borrowed  £200,000  of  the  City.  We  can  picture  the  City  gentleman  driving  to  the 
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village  of  Peckham  to  visit  his  son  and  daughter-in-law,  and  their  portraits  by  Copley 
and  Romney  fill  in  the  picture.  They  bring  before  us  "  my  dear  friend,  Mr.  John 
Lane,"  as  Phillip  calls  him  in  his  will,  when  he  leaves  a  sum  of  money  for  his  family 
and  household  to  go  into  mourning  at  his  death. 

John  Lane  sympathised  with  Arthur  Phillip  in  his  disappointment  when  neither 
the  Admiralty  nor  the  Government  would  help  him  in  his  investigations,  and  he 
fitted  out  a  frigate  to  enable  the  discoverer  to  sail  to  the  other  side  of  the  world. 
This  was  how  the  story  was  told  to  us.  Another,  whose  father  knew  our  great-great- 
uncle's  household  in  Peckham,  writes  :  "  My  father  has  often  told  me  of  the  intimacy 
of  Admiral  Phillip  and  John  Lane,  and  that  the  latter  advanced  ten  thousand 
pounds  to  Phillip." 

Anyhow,  Phillip  set  sail,  and  in  due  course  reached  New  South  Wales,  where  he 
landed  and  was  met  by  angry  natives  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yarra-Yarra  river,  who 
pelted  him  with  nuggets  of  gold.  These  nuggets  he  picked  up  and  brought  home. 
My  mother  has  seen  the  sketch  of  this  scene,  made  probably  by  Phillip  himself.  On 
his  return  to  England  Phillip  had  this  gold  made  into  a  chain,  which  he  gave  to  the 
daughter  of  his  patron,  Harriet  Lane,  and  it  was  said  to  be  the  purest  gold  ever  brought 
to  England.  In  course  of  time  it  came  to  my  great-great-uncle,  Captain  Charles 
Gayton  (who  inherited  the  house  at  Peckham),  and  his  wife,  at  the  time  of  Queen 
Victoria's  Jubilee,  had  a  morocco  case  made  for  the  chain  and  offered  it  to  Her  Majesty, 
stating  its  history.  The  Queen  thanked  her,  but  returned  the  chain,  saying  she  could 
not  receive  presents  from  persons  unknown  to  her. 

Mrs.  Gayton  offered  it  again  to  King  Edward  at  his  coronation  with  the  same  result. 

John  Lane  had  Phillip's  portrait  painted  by  Wheatley,  and  I  have  seen  it  hanging 
in  the  old  house  at  Peckham,  where  it  remained  until  a  few  years  ago,  when,  at  Mis. 
Gayton's  death,  it  was  left  to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  There  I  saw  the  Vice- 
President,  who  was  glad  to  hear  how  it  came  about  that  an  unknown  lady  in  England 
had  a  signed  portrait  by  Wheatley  of  the  Governor  to  leave  to  the  nation. 

I  went  three  times  to  see  the  Hon.  Bernhard  Wise,  who  wished  me  to  write  a  life 
of  Arthur  Phillip  with  the  personal  element  which  I  was  able  to  give  it,  but  before 
we  had  the  scheme  complete  Mr.  Wise  died  suddenly,  and  the  matter  has  never  got 
any  further. 

With  regard  to  tradition  handed  down  in  a  family,  some  will  be  found  to  discredit 
its  veracity,  but  I  may  say  that  when  I  first  went  to  my  great-great-uncle's  house  in 
Peckham,  after  I  was  grown  up,  I  found  my  mother's  description  so  exact  that  I 
could  identify  everything.  There  was  the  little  gilded  table,  the  delight  of  my 
mother's  childhood,  and  the  short  Venetian  shutters  (which  are  there  to  this  day) ; 
there  was  Romney's  picture  of  the  Lane  brother  and  sister,  there  was  Captain 
Harry  Everitt  of  the  Buffs,  and  there,  no  doubt,  if  I  could  have  turned  over  the  papers, 
was  the  sketch  of  Arthur  Phillip  by  the  Yarra-Yarra  river,  and  the  naked  natives 
rushing  towards  him. 

There  to-day,  though  the  house  has  passed  into  other  hands,  is  an  old  sea-chest 
left  from  long  ago. 

No  official  record  is  to  be  found  of  Arthur  Phillip's  voyage  in  a  frigate  privately 
fitted  out,  but  it  may  be  that  the  experiences  he  gained  then  were  the  reasons  for  his 
being  chosen  as  Governor.  Phillip  was  chosen  as  first  Governor  to  the  colony  of 
which  it  was  prophesied  that  it  "  would  prove  the  greatest  asset  to  the  British 
Empire  "  ;  and  he  justified  the  confidence  placed  in  him  by  laying  the  foundations 
of  a  great  Dominion  in  principles  that  can  never  die,  the  drawing  out  of  the  best 
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in  human  nature,  the  belief  in  man's  honour  and  his  word,  and  the  never-failing 
hope  that  good  must  triumph  finally. 

"  Without  Phillip,"  it  was  said  on  that  first  Anzac  Day,  "  we  should  have  had  no 
Australia,  no  Anzac  Day."  Even  if  we  allow  for  some  enthusiastic  exaggeration, 
still  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  there  must  be  many  both  in  England  and  Australia 
who  will  welcome  this  personal  story  with  interest.  Anyhow,  if  it  were  not  written 
in  our  generation,  in  the  next  generation  the  matter  would  have  gone  beyond  recall. 

The  fine,  long,  gold  chain,  the  first  gold  ever  brought  from  Australia,  seems  as  a 
link  between  those  far-ofi  days  when  Arthur  Phillip  confided  his  ambitions  to  his 
friend,  John  Lane,  and  these  days  when,  in  the  moment  of  the  world's  greatest  need, 
the  Dominions  arose  in  their  millions,  rushing  at  the  call  of  the  Motherland  to  fight 

for  Home  and  Honour  and  God. 

E.  M.  GREEN. 

[In  the  absence  hitherto  of  any  information  about  Governor  Phillip's  early  days, 
beyond  the  meagre  records  of  his  naval  service  with  the  British  and  Portuguese  fleets, 
these  personal  details  of  his  relations  with  the  family  of  Captain  Michael  Everitt, 
and  associations  with  Peckham,  should  be  of  interest  to  many  both  in  this  country 
and  Australia.  The  story  of  his  voyage  to  that  country  prior  to  his  appointment 
as  its  first  Governor  is  startling,  but  cannot  be  dismissed  as  wholly  impossible  in 
view  of  the  statements  of  the  writer.  It  is  hoped  that  the  publication  of  this 
article  may,  as  she  says  in  a  letter,  "  bring  to  light  forgotten  things." — ED.  U.E.] 
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"  I  sometimes  think  that  never  blows  so  red 
The  Rose  as  where  some  buried  Caesar  bled." 

— The  BubdiyAt. 

THE  tall  white  Cross  of  Sacrifice,  with  its  crusader's  sword,  rises  high  above  the  graves 
in  many  a  cemetery  in  the  old  war  zone. 

"  The  war  and  its  lessons  are  forgotten,"  cry  the  pessimists.  "  Our  men  died  in 
vain,  and  who  remembers  them  ?  " 

But  all  over  the  British  Empire,  north  and  south,  and  around  the  Seven  Seas  and 
in  the  little  lone  islands,  there  are  faithful  women  who  still  fall  asleep  with  a  prayer 
on  their  lips  for  some  splendid  boy  whose  grave  is  a  sacred  spot  which  many  of  them 
will  never  see. 

I  wish  that  a  day  could  be  set  apart  as  a  Commemoration  Day,  upon  which  to 
make  pilgrimages  to  the  military  cemeteries — a  day  which  would  find  companies 
of  men  and  women  who  had  journeyed  from  all  parts  of  the  British  Isles  to  places  in 
France  and  Belgium,  standing  in  the  quiet  cemeteries  to  recapture  the  spirit  of  oneness 
and  sacrifice  which  preserved  liberty  for  free  peoples  and  for  children  yet  unborn. 

There  is  nothing  doleful  or  gloomy  about  a  visit  to  the  war  cemeteries.  Tragic, 
yes,  for  we  are  human.  Swept  we  must  be  by  waves  of  poignant  regret  for  the 
thousands  who  passed  from  this  world  in  their  vivid  joyous  youth  ;  but  one  stands 
by  the  small  crosses  with  a  sense  of  being  uplifted  to  a  higher  plane  than  that  on 
which  quarrels  and  class  bitterness  prevail. 

The  unforgetting  mothers  would  be  comforted  could  they  see  the  peaceful,  beautiful 
resting-places  which  are  emerging  from  the  welter  of  war,  to  be  honoured  forever  as 
the  tombs  of  the  British  soldiers.  An  ordinary  grave  survives  a  generation  or  two  and 
is  forgotten.  These  graves  are  to  be  kept  in  order  in  perpetuity.  As  one  generation 
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passes  away  and  another  takes  its  place,  the  cemeteries  will  tell  the  story  of  deathless 
love  and  patriotism  which  offered  Youth  and  Hope  without  stint. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Imperial  War  Graves  Commission,  which  represents,  as 
its  name  implies,  the  British  Empire,  an  immense  deal  of  work  has  been  done  since 
the  guns  ceased  firing  in  putting  in  order  and  arranging  for  the  permanent  upkeep 
of  the  military  cemeteries.  Certain  rules  are  laid  down  for  all  cemeteries.  In  every 
one  there  will  stand  in  time  the  Cross  of  Sacrifice  and  an  altar-like  Stone  of  Remem- 
brance bearing  the  words  "  Their  Name  Liveth  Forevermore."  Every  grave,  whether 
of  general  or  private,  is  to  have  the  same  headstone  (replacing  the  present  small  cross), 
upon  which  is  carved  the  symbol  of  the  dead  man's  faith,  his  name  and  rank,  his 
regimental  badge,  and  what  text  or  inscription  his  relatives  may  add. 

But  while  these  details  are  alike,  the  cemeteries  themselves  vary  greatly.  Almost 
in  the  centre  of  the  French  and  Belgian  towns  and  villages  I  have  found  some.  As 
one  looks  at  them,  one  sees  as  in  a  vision  the  burial  by  night  or  under  fire  of  British 
soldiers  amid  the  battered  buildings  of  evacuated  places.  Such  cemeteries  must 
ever  remind  the  busy  living  that  it  was  the  death  of  our  men  which  made  it  possible 
for  them  to  regain  the  homes  in  which  they  are  now  striving  to  build  their  lives  afresh. 

Many  cemeteries  are  out  in  the  old  battlefields  where  never  a  tree  is  to  be  seen — 
just  sacred  spots  set  apart  amid  the  raw  new  houses  and  the  signs  of  reconstruction 
going  on  all  over  the  war  zone ;  and  some  are  beautiful  already,  for  they  are  at  a 
distance  from  the  old  line,  where  tall  trees  form  a  guard  to  the  crosses  and  the  wind 
in  their  branches  sings  a  proud  and  uplifting  melody. 

I  was  in  the  war  zone  two  and  a  half  years  ago  when  the  cemeteries  were  oases  in 
the  midst  of  ruin  and  desolation.  Even  treeless  and  bare  as  they  were,  one  saw  flowers 
or  wreaths  of  everlastings  upon  the  graves.  Sometimes  as  one  motored  along  shattered 
roads  one  saw  a  lonely  grave  from  which  stood  out  a  bayonet,  or  a  rough  little  cross 
surmounted  by  a  helmet.  A  year  and  more  ago  three  cemeteries  were  quite  com- 
pleted and  many  more  were  being  put  in  order  ;  isolated  graves  were  being  moved  to 
cemeteries,  and  the  flowers  blooming  below  the  crosses  told  of  the  care  that  was  taken 
to  make  the  plots  beautiful. 

In  July  last  I  visited  military  cemeteries  between  Esquelbecq  and  Ypres,  and 
between  Ypres  and  Arras  and  Vimy  Ridge,  and  thought  of  the  solace  it  would  be  to 
countless  mourners  could  they  see  how  our  dead  are  honoured. 

Everywhere  the  flowers  were  growing.  The  poppies  that  used  to  "  blow  between 
the  crosses  row  on  row  "  while  the  larks  bravely  sang  "  scarce  heard  amid  the  guns 
below  "  have  given  place  to  a  great  variety  of  blossoms  and  plants,  many  of  which 
were  chosen  for  the  sake  of  a  country  or  a  locality,  for  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
concerned  are  sympathetically  considered.  Trees  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  are 
being  planted  in  the  war  cemeteries. 

Approximately  900  cemeteries  in  France  and  Belgium  have  been  horticul- 
turally  treated.  The  gardening  staff  numbers  1,148,  and  visits  are  paid  to  about 
600  cemeteries  weekly.  I  saw  gardeners  at  work,  and  in  every  case  the  men  were 
kind  and  attentive  in  sympathy  with  the  visitors  who  came  to  look  for  a  particular 
grave.  The  manner  in  which  the  workmen  are  moved  from  cemetery  to  cemetery  is 
interesting.  As  we  arrived  at  one  cemetery  a  big  motor  van  stood  at  the  gate.  On 
it  were  the  words,  "  Travelling  Gardening  Party  "  and  the  initials  of  the  Imperial 
War  Graves  Commission.  The  men  are  collected  from  their  billets  and  motored 
from  place  to  place  with  their  tools  and  their  own  kitchener,  thus  covering  a  large 
amount  of  ground  with  a  minimum  of  time  and  fatigue. 
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The  completed  cemeteries  give  an  idea  of  what  all  will  look  like  eventually,  and 
as  trees  and  hedges  grow  up  to  form  a  background  for  the  stones,  these  British  burial 
places  will  be  worthy  of  the  men  who  are  commemorated. 

The  three  cemeteries  finished  last  year  were  Forceville,  Louvencourt,  and  Le 
Treport.  The  cemeteries  this  year  completed,  or  nearing  completion,  are  Wimereux 
Communal  Cemetery,  Terlincthun  Military,  Boulogne  Eastern,  Etaples  Military, 
Les  Baraques  Military,  Calais  Southern,  Lijssenthoek  Military,  Brandhoek  New 
Military  and  Brandhoek  Military,  Hop  Store,  Vlamertinghe,  Vlamertinghe  Mili- 
tary, Vignacourt  British,  and  Doullens  Communal  Cemetery.  The  number  of 
cemeteries  at  present  out  to  contract  are  111  in  France  and  Belgium,  with  a  total  of 
117,559  graves  ;  9  in  Egypt  (construction  has  been  begun  in  Chatby  [Alexandria] 
Military  Cemetery,  and  in  Cairo  Cemetery) ;  4  in  Palestine  (construction  has  been 
commenced  in  Beersheba  Cemetery) ;  4  in  Italy,  where  10  cemeteries  have  already 
been  completed  ;  10  in  Macedonia  ;  36  in  Gallipoli,  and  1  in  British  East  Africa. 
The  Cross  of  Sacrifice  now  stands  in  Nairobi  Cemetery.  Up  to  the  present  time 
19,000  permanent  headstones  have  been  erected  in  France  and  Belgium,  and  about 
3,000  in  Italy.  About  130,000  headstones  are  out  to  contract  and  200  Crosses  of 
Sacrifice. 

Even  where  a  cemetery  is  not  complete  in  other  respects,  the  Cross  of  Sacrifice  is 
sometimes  placed  in  position  and  has  given  comfort  not  only  to  the  bereaved  but 
to  the  peasants,  who  regard  with  reverence  the  resting-places  of  their  Allies.  The 
Cross  is  in  course  of  erection  in  forty  cemeteries  on  the  old  Western  front,  and  is 
actually  in  place  in  as  many  more.  It  stands  in  six  of  the  cemeteries  near  Ypres. 
But  there  is  another  memorial  to  the  men  associated  with  that  town  of  blood  and 
of  tears,  of  almost  incredible  heroism.  You  will  find  it  in  the  lovely  tragic  ruins  of 
the  Cloth  Hall,  where  there  is  a  sign  :  "  This  is  Holy  Ground.  No  stone  of  this  fabric 
may  be  taken  away.  It  is  a  heritage  for  all  civilised  peoples."  Here  hangs  a  dusty 
wreath,  the  gift  of  the  Ypres  Defence  League,  offered  in  "  honoured  memory  of  those 
who  died  in  the  defence  of  Ypres,  1914-1918." 

MARY  MACLEOD  MOORE. 
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CANADA. 

New  Passport  Regulations. — Orders-in-Council  dealing  with  the  question  of  passports 
and  visas  for  Canada  have  just  been  issued  by  the  Privy  Council  of  the  Dominion.  They  com- 
prise certain  important  alterations.  Subjects  of  foreign  states  entering  or  landing  in  Canada 
must  now  be  in  possession  of  a  passport  not  more  than  one  year  old,  and  a  British  Diplomatic 
or  Consular  visa ;  but  this  regulation  does  not  apply  to  American  citizens  entering  Canada  from 
the  United  States  of  America  or  vice  versd,  nor  to  persons  who  have  been  resident  in  the  United 
States  of  America  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  year  immediately  prior  to  their  entry  into  or 
landing  in  Canada.  The  grant  of  the  visa  does  not  in  any  sense  guarantee  that  the  applicant 
will  be  admitted  into  Canada,  as  all  emigrants  must  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Canadian 
Immigration  Authorities  on  arrival  in  Canada. 

Maple  Sugar. — During  the  last  three  years  the  maple  sugar  production  in  the  province  of 
Quebec  has  increased  threefold,  and  now  amounts  to  30,000,000  Ibs.,  valued  at  $7,000,000. 
This  increase  has  been  mainly  due  to  the  scarcity  of  beet  and  cane  sugar,  but  another  important 
factor  has  been  the  establishment  of  sugar-making  schools.  These  schools  have  been  set  up 
by  the  Provincial  Department  of  Agriculture  at  La  Minerve,  in  Labelle  County  ;  at  Beauce- 
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ville,  in  Beauce  County  ;  and  at  Ste.  Louise,  in  L'IsIet  County.  In  addition  to  these  schools, 
demonstrations  are  given  in  sugar-making  in  all  parts  of  the  province  by  special  instructors 
sent  out  at  the  expense  of  the  Department,  and  in  all  cases  the  most  modern  method  of  sugar- 
and  syrup-making  is  taught.  The  Quebec  product  also  owes  its  reputation  for  excellence 
largely  to  the  stringent  regulations  which  exist  for  the  prevention  of  adulteration. 


AUSTRALIA. 

Autumn  and  Winter  Lambing. — Reports  throughout  New  South  Wales  show  that  the 
season  has  been  exceptionally  favourable  for  the  autumn  and  winter  lambing.  The  weather 
in  most  districts  during  the  winter  months  was  mild,  and  few  frosts  were  experienced,  while 
the  rainfall  was  sufficient  in  distribution  to  induce  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  and  of  green 
grass  and  herbage.  Consequently  the  sheep  were  in  excellent  condition.  The  depredations 
by  wild  dogs,  foxes,  eagles,  crows,  and  hawks  were  not  so  serious  as  in  periods  of  drought,  but 
the  mild  season  was  favourable  for  blow-flies,  which  caused  losses  over  a  considerable  area  of 
the  sheep  districts.  At  the  close  of  1920,  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  about  17,027,000 
ewes  in  the  State,  of  which  some  63  per  cent,  were  mated  for  the  autumn  and  winter  lambings. 
Approximately  6,589,000  were  timed  to  lamb  in  the  autumn,  and  4,325,000  lambs,  or  66  per 
cent.,  were  expected  to  be  marked.  For  the  winter  lambing  4,177,000  ewes  were  mated,  and 
the  markings  were  anticipated  to  be  2,692,000,  or  64  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  probable 
markings  of  the  autumn  and  winter  lambings  is  the  highest  pince  1913.  The  number  of  ewes 
reserved  for  spring  lambing  was  4,329,000,  including  a  proportion  of  the  ewes  which  failed  to 
lamb  during  the  autumn.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  spring  lambing  will  be  more  successful 
than  the  autumn  and  winter,  as  about  3,000,000  lambs  are  expected  to  be  marked.  As  the 
season  has  been  favourable,  with  good  rains  and  a  mild  winter,  producing  abundant  pasturage, 
the  outlook  for  the  spring  is  better  than  for  the  last  three  years. 

Apprenticeship  in  New  South  Wales.— A  scheme  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the 
control  of  apprentices  in  the  skilled  trades  has  been  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  at 
which  the  employers  and  the  trades  unions  were  represented.  The  scheme  provides  that  the 
term  of  apprenticeship  shall  not  exceed  five  years,  but  shall  vary  according  to  the  age  of 
the  apprentice.  If  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  the  period  shall  be  five  years  ;  between  sixteen 
and  seventeen,  four  years  ;  between  seventeen  and  eighteen,  three  years  ;  and  over  eighteen, 
for  such  period  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  prescribed  authority.  Any  workman  over  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years  may,  with  consent,  enter  into  a  special  contract  of  employment  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  a  trade.  It  is  further  proposed  to  submit  a  scheme  for  the  better  control 
and  continued  education  of  that  large  section  of  juvenile  labour  which  drifts  into  dead-end 
occupations. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Fewer  Sheep. — Since  1918  there  has  been  a  decline  of  3,300,000  in  the  number  of  sheep, 
the  present  total  being  below  that  of  any  year  since  1909.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  chief 
cause  for  this  decline  is  the  fall  in  the  price  of  wool,  which  has  made  other  forms  of  farming 
more  profitable,  but  to-day,  when  it  is  all  important  that  the  Dominion's  exports  should  be 
increased  in  order  to  assist  the  return  to  a  normal  trade  balance,  diminutions  of  live-stock  are 
particularly  unfortunate. 

Introduction  Of  Canadian  Trees. — The  New  Zealand  Government  has  secured  the  services 
of  experts  from  Canada  to  assist  in  the  development  of  a  scheme  for  the  systematic  cultivation 
of  big  forest  reserves.  It  is  reported  that  vast  tracts  of  waste  lands  throughout  the  Dominion 
are  already  undergoing  the  process  of  reafforestation  with  trees  imported  from  British 
Columbia. 

SOUTH  AFBIOA. 

Cape  Town  Harbour.— The  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  development  of  Table  Bay 
Harbour  has  presented  a  report  to  the  Government,  wherein  it  is  recommended  that  a  scheme 
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of  expansion  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  berthing  accommodation  shall  be  put  in  hand  at  once. 
It  is  calculated  that  the  work  will  extend  over  a  probable  period  of  six  years,  and  the  expendi- 
ture involved  will  be  approximately  £43,500,000.  The  scheme  provides  for  at  least  two  deep- 
water  berths  for  vessels  drawing  38  ft.  of  water,  and  also  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  existing 
breakwater  1,500  ft.,  and  to  double  the  width  of  the  existing  South  Arm  so  as  to  make  it 
700  ft.  wide.  The  existing  facilities  for  the  export  and  import  of  merchandise  at  Cape  Town 
are  far  from  adequate,  so  that  the  proposed  sea-wall,  storage  warehouses,  cranes,  etc.,  will  be 
welcome  additions. 

BRITISH  GUIANA. 

Opening  UP  the  Savannahs. — The  cattle  track  from  the  Rupununi  district  has  now 
been  provided  with  an  outlet  on  to  the  Demerara  River  at  a  point  60  miles  from 
the  coast,  in  addition  to  the  outlet  which  was  provided  for  it  at  Takama,  on  the 
Berbice  River,  about  109  miles  from  the  sea.  The  importance  of  this  is  that  only 
another  seventeen  miles  remains  to  be  opened  to  secure  a  continuous  bridle  track  from 
Georgetown  to  Dadanawa,  near  the  Brazilian  frontier.  The  Hon.  C.  dementi,  who  has 
just  ridden  over  some  fifty  miles  of  the  track,  is  of  opinion  that,  at  little  cost  and 
without  difficulty,  it  could  be  converted  into  a  road  suitable  for  use  by  a  Ford  car. 
The  work  has  been  done  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Haynes,  Commissioner  of  the  Rupununi 
district,  and  undoubtedly  reflects  very  great  credit  upon  him.  By  March  next  year 
at  latest  the  track  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  continued  to  Hyde  Park,  for  which  the  money 
necessary  has  been  voted. 

FIJI. 

Aerial  Experiments. — The  Fijian  Government  has  commissioned  Mr.  Walsh,  of  the  Auck- 
land, New  Zealand,  Flying  School,  to  experiment  with  a  view  to  establishing  an  aerial  mail 
service  in  the  Fijian  Group.  A  cable  message  has  been  received  from  him  reporting  that  he 
made  a  flight  of  284  miles  round  Viti  Levu  in  270  minutes,  afterwards  circling  the  island  of 
Vanua  Levu  in  the  north  of  the  group. 

MALAYA. 

The  State  Of  Kedah. — The  following  report  from  Kedah  gives  an  interesting  summary  of 
current  events  :  "  It  is  evidence  of  the  growing  importance  of  the  Malay  State  of  Kedah  that 
two  of  the  leading  banking  institutions  of  the  East  should  be  opening  branches  there.  The 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia  and  China  has  already  opened  an  agency  at  Alor  Star, 
the  capital  of  the  State,  and  premises  for  a  branch  of  the  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking 
Corporation  are  nearly  completed  at  Sungei  Patani,  a  town  in  an  important  planting  centre  of 
South  Kedah.  Already  the  main  railway  from  Singapore  to  Bangkok  runs  through  Kedah, 
and  surveys  are  being  made  by  the  Federated  Malay  States  Railways  administration  for  a 
branch  line  to  Baling.  The  Government  has  under  consideration  an  application  to  work  the 
deposits  of  kaolin  in  the  south  of  Kedah,  and  inquiries  have  been  made  as  to  the  terms  on 
which  the  Government  will  permit  the  working  of  marble  in  the  Langkawi  Islands,  where  a 
geological  survey  has  proved  the  existence  of  a  fine  grade  of  this  stone.  During  the  last 
quarter,  the  revenue  of  the  State  has  been  considerably  affected  by  the  general  depression  in 
trade.  The  exports  of  tin  and  rubber  have  fallen  substantially,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
unemployed  labour  in  South  Kedah.  In  North  Kedah,  where  the  population  is  not 
dependent  on  the  market  for  rubber  and  tin,  the  trade  depression  has  had  little  effect. 


SIR  EUSTACE  FIENNES,  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  Seychelles,  has  been  appointed 
Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  in  succession  to  Sir  Edward 
Merewether ;  and  Colonel  Samuel  Herbert  Wilson,  R.E.,  the  Principal  Assistant  Secretary 
to  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  has  been  appointed  Governor  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  in  succession  to  Sir  J.  R.  Chancellor. 
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NEW  SOUTH  WALES  :  INAUGURAL  DINNER. 

THE  inaugural  dinner  of  the  Branch  took  place  on  August  2,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  Hugh  R.  Denison.  The  company  numbered  142,  the  proceedings  were  marked  by  great 
enthusiasm,  and  the  gathering  was  declared  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  held  in 
Sydney.  Among  those  present  were  the  Governor-General  and  Lady  Forster,  the  Governor 
and  Dame  Margaret  Davidson,  the  Premier  (Mr.  John  Storey)  and  Mrs.  Storey,  Mrs.  Hugh 
R.  Denison,  Lord  Digby,  Sir  Alfred  Meeks  and  Lady  Meeks,  Sir  Denison  Miller  and  Lady  Miller, 
Sir  Herbert  Maitland  and  Lady  Maitland,  Sir  Thomas  Hughes  and  Lady  Hughes,  Sir  Jarvie 
Hood,  Sir  Albert  Gould,  Sir  Arthur  Rickard  and  Lady  Rickard,  Sir  Samuel  Hordern  and 
Lady  Hordern,  and  Major  J.  R.  Boose  and  Mrs.  Boose.  The  loyal  toast  having  been 
honoured,  Mr.  Hugh  R.  Denison  gave  the  toast  of  the  evening,  United  Empire."  As 
Lord  Bryce  had  said  at  the  Jubilee  dinner,  it  was  something  which  apparently  did  not 
exist,  as  there  was  no  written  document  which  bound  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire 
together.  It  was  an  Empire  based  largely  on  sentiment,  having  as  its  foundation  mutual 
trust,  freedom,  justice,  and  truth.  The  Phoenician,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Spanish  were  great 
empires,  which  had  flourished  in  turn  and  then  disappeared  because  of  slavery,  or  sloth- 
fulness,  or  over-indulgence,  or  the  acquisition  of  too  great  wealth.  "  If  the  British  Empire," 
said  Mr.  Denison,  amidst  applause,  "  is  to  last,  these  errors  must  be  avoided." 

One  reason  even  stronger  than  those  already  mentioned,  he  said,  had  brought  about 
the  fall  of  empires.  Most  of  them  were  founded  on  conquest,  and  never  knew  how  to 
treat  the  people  they  had  conquered,  but  kept  them  in  subjection.  The  treatment  of  South 
Africa  was  an  instance  of  Great  Britain's  wiser  method.  "  Now  that  we  have  this  Empire 
of  which  we  are  so  proud,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it  T  "  asked  Mr.  Denison.  "  As 
it  has  been  handed  to  us  intact,  so  must  we  hand  it  on  to  our  children  and  our  children's 
children.  We  must  teach  them  what  the  Empire  really  means — its  grandeur  and  its  greatness 
— so  that  they  can  carry  on  the  good  work,  and,  if  need  be,  fight  to  retain  it.  The 
training  of  the  children  does  not  mean  simply  flag-waving  and  mouthings  of  loyalty,  and 
must  not  be  confined  to  one  particular  class.  We  have  boy  and  girl  scouts,  who  can  be 
taught  loyalty.  We  have  children  coming  from  Dr.  Bamardo's  Homes,  poor  war  orphans, 
who  can  be  made  good  Australians  and  good  Britishers.  There  are  other  organisations  in 
which  children  can  be  taught  what  the  Empire  means,  that  it  is  worth  living  Tor  and 
worth  fighting  for — a  heritage  of  the  British  race  forever.  The  children  must  be  taught 
that  the  motto  of  the  Empire  is  freedom  and  justice  for  all,  that  its  precepts  are  truth, 
mercy,  and  righteousness,  and  that  if  they  are  to  stand  as  a  united  people  they  must 
be  loyal  to  themselves,  to  their  King,  and  to  their  country." 

The  Governor-General,  in  reply,  said  that  thu  President  had  spoken  very  truly  when 
he  said  that  the  mainspring  that  worked  the  machinery  of  Empire  was  not  self-interest 
but  freedom.  A  free  association  of  free  peoples  with  freedom  to  map  out  their  own  lives, 
to  do  on  their  own  lines  what  seemed  to  them  good,  liberty  when  occasion  arose  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  Mother  Country.  Canada,  he  said,  might  for  material  gain  have  gone 
into  partnership  with  the  United  States,  but  preferred  to  remain  British.  She  preferred 
the  right  to  shape  her  own  destiny.  In  South  Africa,  after  a  determined  war  fought  with 
clean  hands,  peace  was  followed  by  a  grant  of  free  institutions  under  the  British  Crown, 
a  glorious  achievement  in  which  Sir  Walter  Davidson  played  a  prominent  part. 

"  Mark  the  sequel,"  said  the  Governor-General.  "  No  more  than  twelve  years  later 
the  British  Empire  was  faced  with  the  greatest  peril.  It  afforded  the  Boers  a  golden 
opportunity  to  sever  the  new  bond  and  establish  themselves  as  a  free  republic.  They 
did  not  do  it.  Why  T  Because  they  had  complete  freedom  as  part  of  the  Empire  which 
they  had  learnt  to  trust.  Then  come  to  Australia.  Is  there  any  other  country  with  a 
greater  measure  of  freedom  T  Here  is  a  people  small  in  numbers  in  a  vast  continent,  its 
future  possibly  full  of  peril  on  account  of  its  isolation,  the  paucity  of  population,  and  the 
magnitude  of  its  potential  resources.  And  yet  we  are  able  to  sleep  secure  in  our  beds 
at  night  because  we  are  partners  in  the  greatest  Empire  that  the  world  has  seen.  Australia 
is  free  to  terminate  the  partnership  if  she  chooses.  Suppose  she  terminates  it,  where  can 
she  find  greater  freedom  with  an  equal  measure  of  safety  ?  The  whole  history  of  the  British 
race  is  eloquent  of  the  very  virtues  that  make  the  people  trust  one  another — loyalty  to  each 
other  and  to  their  common  Sovereign." 

The  Governor  proposed  "  Prosperity  to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute."  He  first  recalled 
his  boast  that  he  was  the  oldest  member  in  Australia  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  His 
date  was  1886,  but  he  had  now  discovered  one  of  1884  and  another  of  1882.  The  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  aimed  at  promoting  a  permanent  union  between  the  Mother  Country  and 
the  various  parts  of  the  Empire.  It  provided  a  place  of  meeting.  It  was  in  one  a  club, 
a  social  circle,  a  library,  a  place  of  intellectual  reunion.  It  celebrated  all  suitable  occasions 
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by  a  luncheon  or  dinner,  at  which  people  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  could  come  together. 
"Its  permanent  staff  consisted  of  men  who  promote  much  without  being  in  themselves 
promoted,"  said  Sir  Walter.  The  crisis  of  trial  cemented  their  race,  he  said.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  was  the  largest  storehouse  of  human  cement  existent  in  any  one  person.  The 
chairman  was  a  man  of  force.  Would  he,  with  his  ripe  judgment  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  have  bound  himself  to  the  welfare  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  by  an  illustrious 
gift  had  he  not  been  satisfied  that  it  was  the  best  method  of  working  collectively  ?  What 
the  Empire  combine  meant  for  them  was  that  union  of  power  in  United  Anglo -Saxondom 
which  could  say  to  the  world  "  There  shall  be  no  war."  The  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
helped  them  everywhere  to  the  achievement  of  their  destiny. 

The   President  said  that  he  had  received  the  following  cable  message  : 

"  Heartiest    congratulations    and    best    wishes    for    the   success    of    the    New    South 
Wales  Branch. — From  the  Chairman  and  Council,  London." 

Major  J.  R.  Boose,  C.M.G.,  travelling  commissioner  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute, 
replying  to  the  toast,  said  that  this  was  a  red-letter  day.  He  had  never  attended  such  an 
inaugural  gathering  as  this,  supported  as  it  was  by  leading  men  from  every  branch  of 
public  life. 

Mr.   Storey,   the   Premier,   proposed  "  the   Chairman,"  who   briefly  replied. 

During  the  evening  Miss  Dome  Ward  sang  Frances  Allitsen's  "  There  is  a  Land,"  and 
Mr.  A.  E.  V.  Benham  "  For  God  and  St.  George." 

BRISTOL. 

The  first  lecture  of  the  season  was  given  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Meath,  K.P., 
G.B.E.,  on  "  The  Inner  Meaning  of  the  Empire  Movement,"  before  a  crowded  audience.  Sir 
Thomas  Lennard  presided. 

The  Chairman,  in  welcoming  the  Earl  of  Meath,  who  had  given  so  many  years  of  hia 
life  to  the  study  of  great  Imperial  problems,  spoke  of  character  and  personality  as  the 
greatest  force  in  such  movements.  They  knew  some  of  the  hindrances  to  the  Empire 
spirit,  such  as  the  parochial  type  of  man  bred  by  city  environment  and  the  sport  madness 
which  induced  20,000  or  30,000  men  to  'waste  time  at  a  football  match  while  neglecting 
grave  problems  of  Empire  and  civic  life.  The  greatest  hindrance  of  all  was  selfishness. 
They  who  were  in  the  Empire  movement  were  not  for  themselves ;  they  must  be  all  for 
the  community,  and  the  biggest  view  of  practical  politics  was  the  British  Empire.  Patriotism 
was  synonymous  with  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  He  wished  to  close  with  some  words 
which  he  had  found  in  the  writing  of  one  whom  they  had  known  very  well  indeed.  They  were  : 

Ever  the  faith  endures, 

England,  my  England. 

Take  us  and  break  us  :  we  are  yours, 

England,  my  own  ! 

Life  is  good,  the  joys  run  high 

Between  English  earth  and  sky  ; 

Death  is  death,  but  we  shall  die 

To  the  song  on  your  bugles  blown — 

England  ! 

The  Earl  of  Meath  said  his  theme  was  one  which  Bristol  had  by  glorious  action  made 
her  very  own.  It  was  the  growth  and  unity  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  inner  meaning 
of  the  Empire  movement.  Bristol  had  been  worthy  of  a  place  that  "  seems  to  swim  on 
the  waters "  and  struck  the  eyes  of  Pope,  the  poet,  as  having  its  streets  full  of  ships. 
Bristol's  Imperial  activities  since  the  days  of  Cabot  were  known  to  all.  Speaking  of  the 
Empire  movement,  he  said  as  long  ago  as  May  24,  1905,  when  the  movement  was  quite 
in  its  infancy,  he  stated  at  a  public  meeting  that  he  would  scarcely  have  laboured  as  he 
had  to  promote  the  movement  had  it  not  contained  an  inner  spiritual  meaning.  That 
inner  meaning  it  was  difficult  to  express  in  a  few  words,  but  it  might  be  partially  translated 
as  the  subordination  of  selfish  or  class  interests  to  those  of  the  State  or  of  the  community, 
and  the  inculcation  on  the  minds  of  all  British  subjects  of  the  honourable  obligation  which 
rested  on  them  of  preparing  themselves  in  his  or  her  sphere  for  the  due  fulfilment  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  attached  to  the  high  privilege  of  being  subjects  of  the  mightiest 
Empire  the  world  had  ever  known.  The  ideas  of  the  promoters  of  the  Empire  movement 
had  absolutely  nothing  in  common  with  the  condition  of  mind  popularly  known  as  Jingoism. 
He  traced  the  growth  of  the  movement,  and  referred  to  its  linking  up  with  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute.  He  urged  them  to  make  Empire  Day  in  Bristol  next  year  a  record  celebration. 

The  Chairman  proposed,  and  Colonel  Cary  Batten  seconded,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to 
Lord  Meath  for  his  address. 
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After  the  lecture  Lord  Meath  was  the  chief  guest  at  a  dinner  given  by  Sir  Thomas  Leonard, 
who  proposed  the  loyal  toast*. 

Mr.  George  Riseley  proposed  "  Our  Chief  Guest,"  who,  he  hoped,  would  long  live  to  see 
proof  of  his  work  in  helping  to  make  the  Empire  a  "land  of  hope  and  glory." 

Lord  Meath  said  their  reception  had  cheered  him  up  considerably,  and  it  was  gratifying  to 
know  that  in  that  neighbourhood  they  had  such  an  organisation  keeping  alive  the  spirit  of  Empire. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Barton  proposed  "  Our  Glorious  Empire,"  and  Commander  C.  F.  Hart  and 
Lieut. -Colonel  F.  W.  Hek  responded.  Mr.  Martin  Griffiths  proposed  "  Our  Ancient  City,"  to 
which  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Bristol  replied. 

Alderman  H.  W.  Twiggs  gave  the  toast  of  "The  Royal  Colonial  Institute,"  coupling  it 
with  the  name  of  Major  Lennard,  who  said  that  the  Institute  played  a  part  in  the  life 
of  the  Empire  which  no  other  body  or  society  could  so  well  or  so  adequately  fill.  They 
were  proud  of  their  Bristol  Branch  as  the  pioneer  one  for  the  work  it  had  done  and  was 
doing  for  Imperial  education  in  the  city. 

HANTS  AND  DOBSKT. 

Mr.  Claude  Lyon  on  October  12  opened  the  winter  series  of  lectures  with  an  address 
on  "  Picturesque  India."  Sir  Daniel  Morris,  the  President  of  the  Branch,  took  the  chair, 
and  Mr.  Lyon'a  account  of  past  and  present  in  India,  illustrated  by  some  very  beautiful 
photographs,  was  much  enjoyed.  Major- General  Sir  H.  Brooking  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks, 
which  was  accorded  with  enthusiasm. 


COLONIAL  OFFICE  APPOINTMENTS  AND  PROMOTIONS. 

THB  following  appointments  have  been  made  during  the  month  ending  October  10,  1921,  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies : 


Name. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Dolman 
Lieut.  E.  F.  M.  van  Millingen . 
Mr.  E.  A.  Strouts  .... 
Mr.    (late    Midshipman,    R.N.)    G. 

Wilkinson  .... 

Mr.  V.  D.  Kelaart .... 
Miss  M.  K.  O'Shea 
Mr.   (late    Lance-Corporal,    O.T.C.) 

A.  Thompson     .... 
Mr.  E.  J.  King  Bull        ... 
Mr.  A.  W.  Hay      .... 
Mr.  J.  S.  W.  Reid  .... 
Mr.  W.  A.  Ashworth 
Lieut.  E.  A.  Curtler 
Lieut.  E.  R.  V.  Bolster,  R.A.F. 
Lieut.  R.  L.  Symes 
Mr.  E.  V.  G.  Day  . 
Mr.  D.  Wills  .... 

Mr.    (late    Lance-Corporal,    O.T.C.) 

R.  J.  Mallard     .... 
Lieut.  C.  D.  Quarmby    . 
Miss  E.  Moore        .... 
Miss  F.  W.  Jones  .... 
Mr.  P.  Godfrey-Faussett 
Mr.  (late  Private)  W.  M.  MoNeill     . 
Mr.  C.  J.  D.  Lauktree     . 
Major  R.  Marre,  C.I.E.   . 
Lieut.  E.  E.  Walker,  R.E. 

Capt.  L.  Macrae     .... 

Miss  E.  M.  Smith  .... 

Mias  A.  E.  Hendry 

Miss  A.  M.  Grant  .... 

Miss  J.  R.  Etheredge 

Miss  0.  C.  Jenkins  ... 

Dr.  R.  A.  8.  Hoyte 

Dr.  A.  8.  Westmorland  . 

Capt.  B.  C.  W.  Pasoo  . 


Appointment.  Colony. 

Forestry  Officer  Malay  States 


Nursing  Sister 

Assistant  Mycologist 
Cadet 


Assistant  Agriculturist 
Police  Probationer 
Medical  Officer 
Cadet 


Police  Probationer 
Commercial  Master 
Nursing  Sister 

Forestry  Probationer 


Straits  Settlements 


Ceylon 


Cadet 

Principal,  University  College 

Professor   of    Chemistry,    University 

College 

Director  of  Education  „ 

Nursing  Sister  Hong-Kong 

Assistant  Mistress,  Education  Dept.  „ 


Medical  Officer  St.  Lucia 

Resident   Medical   Officer,    Kingston    Jamaica 
Hospital 
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Name. 

Mr.  F.  F.  P.  Smartt 
Capt.  C.  D.  Priest  .... 

Surgeon-Commander  N.  L.  Richards, 
R.N.  (retired)  .... 

Lieut.  R.  L.  Brooks 

Mr.  W.  F.  Baldock 

Mr.  A.  J.  Borland. 

Lieut. -Colonel  H.  H.  B.  Follit,  M.A., 
M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  D.P.H. 

Capt.  S.  C.  Coley,  B.A.,  LL.B. 

Mr.  H.  0.  Savile    .... 

Lieut.  C.  G.  Ames 
Lieut.  T.  H.  Baldwin      . 

Lieut.  J.  McW.  Bampfield,  M.C. 
Capt.  W.  C.  Barnes 
Lieut.  A.  0.  Bonnar        .          .   -      » • 
Lieut.  F.  T.  Brand          .          .          . 
Mr.   G.  Brewer  (Detective  Inspector, 

Metropolitan  Police)    . 
Major  E.  St.  J.  Christophers    . 
Miss  E.  S.  Chinn    .... 
Mr.  F.  S.  Collier     .         . 
MissM.  M.  Collins.         . 
Lieut.  A.  C.  Cooper 
Lieut.  I.  W.  E.  Dods,  R.F.A.  . 
Mr.  (late  Corporal)  J.  C.  Drummond- 

Hay 

Miss  B.  R.  Flynn  .... 

Lieut.  E.  R.  W.  Gillmor 

Lieut. -Commander  J.  A.  P.  Legh, 

D.S.C.,  R.N.  (retired)  . 
Capt.  F.  J.  J.  F.  McDowell     . 
Lieut.  B.  J.  A.  Matthews,  R.G.A.     . 
Lieut.  J.  E.  Miller 
Lieut.  W.  J.  W.  Norcott 
Lieut.  F.  Gates,  M.B.E.  . 

Lieut.  G.  P.  O'Sullivan,  M.C.  . 
Lieut.  E.  O.  Pretheroe,  M.C.  . 
Lieut.  V.  A.  Raleigh,  R.N.  (retired) 
Capt.  A.  A.  Reading  .  .  . 


Appointment. 
Assistant  Auditor 
Administrative  Officer  (Cadet) 


Temporary  Medical  Officer 
Forestry  Officer 

M 

Postal  Clerk  and  Telegraphist 

Medical  Officer 

Cadet,  Administrative  Department 

Superintendent,     Native     Technical 

School 

Administrative  Officer 
Superintendent,  Education  Dept. 

Administrative  Officer 


Forestry  Probationer 

Director  of  Criminal  Investigation 
Head  Master,  Junior  Trade  Schools 
Nursing  Sister 
Forestry  Probationer 
Nursing  Sister 
Administrative  Officer 


Nursing  Sister 
Administrative  Officer 


Police  Magistrate 
Administrative  Officer 
Assistant  District  Commissioner 
Administrative  Officer 
Personal  Assistant  to  Director  of  Geo- 
logical Survey 
Administrative  Officer 


Colony. 

British  Honduras 
Tanganyika 

Territory 


East  Africa 

»» 
Kenya 

Nyasaland 

H 

Uganda 

Nigeria 

„  (N.  Provinces) 

Nigeria 


Gold  Coast 
»» 

Nigeria 


Gold  Coast 
Nigeria 


Gold  Coast 
Nigeria 
Gold  Coast 
Nigeria 
Gold  Coast 

Nigeria 


Cameroona 


Mr.  W.  M.  Robertson 
Lieut.  P.  F.  Smith,  M.C. 


Assistant  Superintendent  of  Planta- 
tions 

Forestry  Probationer  Nigeria 

Administrative  Officer  „ 

Capt.  W.  Spiteri,  R.A.M.C.,  M.D.    .     Medical  Officer,  West  African  Medical    Not  yet  assigned 

Staff 

Capt.  P.  A.  Tegetmeier  .         .         .     Administrative  Officer  Nigeria 

Lieut.  C.  Vigne       ....     Assistant  Conservator  of  Forests  Gold  Coast 

Capt.  G.  D.  K.  Waldron,  R.A.M.C.,    Medical  Officer,  West  African  Medical    Not  yet  assigned 

M.C.,  M.B.,  Ch.M.  (Sydney)  Staff 

Lieut.  S.  A.  Wright,  M.C.        .         .     Administrative  Officer  Nigeria 

Recent  transfers  and  promotions  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  : 

Mr.  G.  V.  Maxwell  (Chairman,  Native  Lands  Commission,  Fiji),  Chief  Native  Commissioner, 
Kenya. 

Mr.  J.  E.  R.  Stephens  (Magistrate,  Zanzibar),  Resident  Magistrate,  Jamaica. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Ainslie  (Deputy  Conservator  of  Forests,    Ceylon),  Senior  Conservator  of  Forests, 
Nigeria. 

Mr.  C.  Sadler  (Assistant  General  Manager  of  Railways,  Trinidad),  Traffic  Manager,  Nigeria  Rail- 
ways. 

Mr.  F.  Stell  (Assistant  Botanist  and  Mycologist,  Department  of  Science  and  Agriculture,  British 
Guiana),  Mycologist,  Trinidad. 

Dr.  S.  P.  Peart  (late  District  Medical  Officer,  Pahang),  Medical  Officer,  Nevis,  Leeward  Islands. 
Dr.  F.  H.  Cooke  (District  Medical  Officer,  Jamaica),  Medical  Officer,  West  African  Medical  Staff. 
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TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY  SECTION. 

Helping  one  another. 

The  question  of  unemployment  continues  to  occupy  the  minds  of  everyone,  and  among 
the  many  suggestions  which  have  appeared  that  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  in  which  he  ad- 
vocated a  fuller  development  of  our  Crown  Colonies,  will  appeal  strongly  to  readers  of  these 
notes  and  their  friends  Overseas.  History  abounds  with  evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  our 
tropical  possessions  especially  respond  to  efforts  directed  towards  their  economic  growth,  and 
productive  fields  await  the  impetus  which  money  alone  can  give.  Recent  issues  prove  the 
existence  of  a  large  investing  public,  and  there  should  be  no  necessity  to  go  outside  the  Empire 
for  funds,  as  in  pointed  out  in  Editorial  Notes.  Nigeria  is  again  in  the  market  with  a  loan 
of  £3,000,000,  and  others  are  following  her  example.  Transport  is  the  vital  factor  in  the 
rapid  development  of  these  lands  of  ours,  and  money  expended  on  docks,  railways,  rolling- 
stock,  and  roads  will  be  of  benefit  to  British  firms  as  well  as  to  the  local  Government. 

A  Trade  Opening. 

The  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  learn  that  once  again  British  firms  are  in  a  position 
to  manufacture  artificial  manures,  and  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Committee,  who  is  prepared  to  deal  with  any  inquiry  on  trade  subjects  in  which  Fellows  and 
their  friends  are  interested. 

British  Trade  with  Russia. 

The  remarks  of  Professor  Wilden-Hart  in  a  recent  lecture  at  the  Institute,  referred  to 
elsewhere,  are  of  the  greatest  interest  to  British  traders,  and  indicate  a  direction  in  which  our 
energies  should  be  turned.  If  it  be  true,  as  he  stated,  that  there  are  160  million  people 
without  so  much  as  a  tin-tack  or  a  handkerchief  among  them,  the  opening  for  enterprising 
exporters,  whenever  conditions  admit  of  the  resumption  of  trade,  will  be  exceptional,  and 
Chambers  of  Commerce  could  with  advantage  indulge  in  effective  propaganda  among  their 
members.  Unfortunately  recent  statements  by  Sir  Robert  Home  and  Mr.  Urquhart  both  go 
to  show  that  the  Soviet  Government  is  placing  every  conceivable  object  in  the  way  of  those 
who  would  help  Russia  to  a  fresh  start. 

Fuel  from  Waste  Products. 

The  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  have,  almost  to  the  point  of  monotony,  urged  the 
desirability  of  utilising  waste  products  for  the  purposes  of  fuel,  and  the  position  is  accentuated 
by  the  price  of  coal,  and  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  petrol  at  a  reasonable  price  in  territories 
that  are  awaiting  improved  transport  faculties.  Those  interested,  who  are  desirous  of 
information,  should  apply  to  the  Committee. 

Branch  Establishments  Overseas. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  June  notes  to  the  opportunities  awaiting  British  firms  who 
are  prepared  to  develop  their  oversea  trade  by  opening  up  branch  factories  in  Canada.  The 
importance  of  our  export  trade  cannot  be  exaggerated,  and  the  wisdom  of  establishing  such 
branches  is  emphasised  in  the  statement  recently  issued  from  the  Prime  Minister's  Department 
in  Australia,  that  seventy-five  British  firms  have  established  interests  in  industrial  works 
and  factories  there.  British  plant  and  British  skilled  workers  are  thereby  introduced  to  the 
raw  material  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  two  parts  of  the  Empire.  By  such  progressive  action 
we  are  insured  of  a  participation  in  this  new  industrial  movement :  otherwise  we  lose  through 
the  activities  of  our  foreign  competitors. 

Inquiry  Bureau. 

The  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  remind  Fellows  that  this  service  is  at  their  disposal, 
and  inquiries  on  all  subjects  that  affect  Empire  trade  are  welcomed.  All  communications 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  that  Committee. 
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"The  Trades  Increase." 

F.  R.  C.  I.  writes :  "  I  have  read  with  great  interest  your  notes  in  October  UNITED 
EMPIRE  on  the  British  Trade  Ship,  which  it  is  proposed  should  be  called  British  Industry. 
Why  not  link  it  up  with  the  great  past  of  our  Overseas  commerce  ?  When  James  I. 
launched  the  biggest  ship  yet  built  on  the  Thames,  the  vessel  was  christened  The 
Trades  Increase.  You  could  not  have  a  better  or  more  auspicious  name  for  the 
world-touring  trade  ship." 


REVIEWS. 

LONDON :    THE  GATEWAY  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

THE  subject  of  London  as  an  Imperial  capital  has  been  dealt  with  by  numerous  writers, 
including  Dr.  Vaughan  Cornish,  whose  admirable  paper  on  this  subject  was  recently  read 
before  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  These  have  generally  dwelt  upon  its  important 
strategic  position  as  the  best  spot  for  a  crossing  of  the  Thames  in  order  to  preserve 
communications  between  the  harbours  of  Kent  and  the  middle  and  north  of  England. 
Especially  was  this  strategic  importance  in  evidence  during  the  Roman  occupation  of 
Britain.  But  for  the  first  time  during  the  two  thousand  years  of  the  history  of  London 
has  the  importance  of  the  capital  as  a  port — an  Imperial  centre  of  transport  and 
communications — been  adequately  described.  This  has  been  done  in  two  volumes 
written  by  Sir  Joseph  G.  Broodbank,  Chairman  of  the  Dock  and  Warehouse  Committee 
from  1909  to  1920,  and  published  by  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connor.*  These  two  volumes 
are  handsomely  produced,  and  are  well  illustrated  with  numerous  reproductions  of  rare 
engravings,  while  the  subject-matter  contributed  by  the  author  is  of  permanent  value  and 
interest. 

In  some  respects  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  British  Empire  is  founded 
upon  the  Thames.  Doubtless  had  the  mouth  of  the  river  been  closed,  or  otherwise 
inaccessible  to  shipping,  other  ports  would  have  been  available  for  the  extension  of 
British  commerce ;  but  the  position  of  London  with  reference  to  the  main  avenues 
of  trade  gradually  became  one  of  greater  and  greater  importance,  especially  as  the  Roman 
power  was  consolidated  ha  Gaul,  and  the  subsequent  growth  of  Germanic  and 
Scandinavian  influences  opened  new  avenues  of  commerce  in  the  more  northerly  parts 
of  Europe.  From  being  a  station  on  the  pathway  from  Gaul  to  those  portions  of 
England  lying  north  of  the  Thames,  London  became  the  focus  of  continental  trade, 
and  the  Thames  the  mam  highway  of  commerce  between  England  and  the  rest 
of  the  then  known  world.  No  other  port  could  have  served  quite  the  same  purpose, 
and  none  other  could  have  performed  the  functions  of  an  Imperial  clearing-house. 

Doubtless  the  first  use  of  London  was  as  a  hill-fortress,  and  there  are  no  indications 
that  its  founders  intended  it  as  a  port.  Its  very  name  Llyn-Din,  the  "  hill  by  the 
pool,"  suggests  that  its  value  was  as  a  habitation  or  fortress.  Such  primitive  ports 
as  then  existed  for  the  commerce  with  the  Phoenician  trading  community  were  in 
the  south-west  of  England,  or  were  established  at  such  a  place,  for  example,  as  Niton, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  formed  the  shipping  centre  for  the  tin  of  Cornwall,  brought 
along  the  coast  and  carried  in  carts  over  the  then  fordable  Solent.  It  was  only  later 
that  the  physical  and  geographical  advantages  of  London,  in  conjunction  with  those 
of  the  British  Isles  as  a  whole,  brought  about  the  commercial  and  then  the  Imperial 
expansion  of  the  British  race.  The  fact  that  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  faced  the 
Rhine  and  the  Scheldt,  and  that  the  Seine  and  Elbe  were  not  far  distant,  determined, 
in  no  small  measure,  the  maritime  and  commercial  supremacy  of  Britain.  Moreover, 
as  the  New  World  became  opened  to  commerce  and  Overseas  colonies  were  founded, 
London,  owing  to  its  central  position,  tended  more  and  more  to  secure  the  greatest 

*  Broodbank,  Sir  Joseph  Guinness.  History  of  the  Port  of  London.  Two  Vols.  Maps  and  Illust. 
London  :  Daniel  O'Connor,  90  Great  Russell  Street,  London.  1921  63«. 
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share   of  the  entrepot  trade   of  the   world.     With   the  shifting  of  commerce   from   the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic  the  Imperial  destiny  of  London  was  achieved. 

These  facts  and  many  others  emerge  from  a  perusal  of  Sir  Joseph  Broodbank's 
fascinating  volumes  on  the  Port  of  London.  As  we  survey  the  growth  of  the  port  from 
Roman  times,  when  indeed  it  was  little  more  than  a  central  fortified  station,  through 
the  early  period  of  Saxon  invasion  when  London,  owing  to  its  strong  position,  was 
enabled  to  stand  high  and  dry  in  the  midst  of  a  sea  of  turmoil,  whilst  the  tide  of 
invasion  rolled  ceaselessly  past  its  walls ;  through  the  later  period  when  London, 
having  become  a  Saxon  stronghold,  had  also  developed  into  a  great  port ;  through 
the  period  of  the  Danish  and  Norman  dominations ;  and  then  follow  its  history  until 
the  first  large  docks  were  established  on  the  lower  Thames,  first  at  Rotherhithe  and 
then  in  adjoining  localities,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  port, 
unlike  most  other  harbours,  was  a  great  centre  of  the  entrepot  trade  rather  than  a 
mere  convenient  stopping -place  for  the  refreshment  of  ships  engaged  in  a  transit 
trade.  In  this  respect  lies  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  permanent  nature  and  progressive  in- 
crease in  the  trade  of  London,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  many  other  places  which 
under  favourable  conditions  might  also  have  become  great  ports  ;  such,  for  example, 
as  Boston  on  the  Witham,  which  is  well  placed  for  trade  with  the  centre  and  north 
of  England,  and  was  at  one  time  second  only  to  London  as  a  port. 

With  regard  to  this  entrepot  trade,  Sir  Joseph  Broodbank  writes  that  "it  is  not 
overstating  to  say  that  the  prosperity  of  modern  London  has  been  chiefly  due  to 
the  carrying  on  of  ite  large  entrepot  trade  during  the  last  three  hundred  years.  London's 
outstanding  position  as  a  great  wholesale  market-centre  for  the  world  is  not  realised 
by  the  general  public.  The  names  of  the  retail  markets  for  meat,  fish,  and  vegetables 
are  household  words  all  over  the  English-speaking  world.  Comparatively  few  know 
the  real  meaning  of  the  transactions  carried  on  at  the  Wool  Exchange  in  Coleman 
Street,  or  at  the  Commercial  Sale  Rooms  in  Mincing  Lane,  because  the  goods  which 
are  sold  there  are  not  open  to  view  on  the  premises,  but  at  the  docks  or  riverside 
wharfs  some  miles  away,  and  sales  take  place  on  sample  or  inspection."  So  far  as 
the  wool  trade  is  concerned  it  is  interesting  to  know  the  strange  changes  which  time 
brings  about,  for  whereas  for  centuries  London's  chief  export  was  wool,  so  much  so 
that  the  saying  arose  that  London  Bridge  was  built  upon  wool  packs,  to-day  wool 
is  its  chief  import.  It  is  now  the  most  important  of  London's  entrepot  trade,  and  just 
before  the  war  began  it  represented  the  value  of  twenty-five  million  pounds  sterling. 

The  Imperial  character  of  London  as  a  port  is  emphasised  even  in  the  latest 
suggestioua  for  developing  its  trade.  The  intimate  connection  between  London  and 
Switzerland  is  not  at  first  apparent,  but  amongst  the  numerous  possibilities  of  expansion 
in  the  operations  of  the  port  is  that  of  London  becoming  a  transit  port  for  Switzer- 
land's overseas  trade.  Under  a  scheme  described  by  Sir  Joseph  Broodbank  it  is 
suggested  that  by  means  of  self-propelled  barges  of  one  thousand  tons  capacity  the 
manufactures  of  Switzerland  should  be  brought  directly  to  London.  These  would  be 
shipped  from  Basle  and  carried  down  the  Rhine  to  London — a  process  which  would 
prevent  the  three  trans -shipments  between  London  and  Basle,  which  at  present  take 
place  at  Strasburg,  Cologne,  and  Rotterdam.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  important 
suggestions  contained  in  a  book  which  deals  with  practically  every  phase  of  the 
commercial  activities  of  the  Port  of  London,  and  is  not  only  of  much  interest  to  the 
student  of  history,  but  also  of  great  value  to  the  practical  business  man  who  desires  to 
know  how  the  work  of  the  port  is  carried  on.  E.  L. 


SIR  EDWARD  COOK.* 

E.  T.  COOK,  Liberal  Imperialist  and  Ruskinian,  scholar  and  journalist,  is  happy  in  his 
biographer.     Mr.  Saxon  Mills  knew  him  so  intimately  and  admired  him,  as  did  all  who  were 

*  Sir  Edward  Cook,  K.B.E. :  a  Biography.     By  J.  Saxon  Mills.     Constable.     London.    1921. 
16*.  net. 
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capable  of  understanding  his  sterling  worth,  so  whole-heartedly,  that  it  must  often  have  been 
difficult  to  prevent  appreciation  from  becoming  mere  panegyric.  The  biography  is  a  faith- 
fully drawn  portrait,  and  if  there  are  no  warts  in  the  picture,  the  simple  explanation  is  that 
none  disfigured  the  features  in  life.  Sir  Edward  Cook  was  a  most  interesting  personality, 
seldom  in  the  limelight ;  as  Editor  of  the  Pall  Matt  Gazette,  the  Westminster  Gazette,  and  the 
Daily  News,  he  set  an  ideal.  Every  aspirant  to  journalistic  honours  might  well  be  given  this 
biography  for  guide  ;  it  will  show  that  honesty  and  patriotism  are  perfectly  compatible  with 
party  loyalty  and  professional  achievement.  The  tricks  of  modern  journalism,  the  sensational 
caption,  the  interpretation  of  events  with  an  eye  to  sales,  were  wholly  foreign  to  Cook's  idea 
of  the  dignity  and  essentials  of  his  craft ;  he  got  his  effects  by  other  means.  He  was  one  of 
the  not  too  numerous  members  of  the  profession  who  could  lay  their  hands  upon  their  hearts 
and  say  with  the  Poet  in  "  Timon  of  Athens  "  :  "  No  levelled  malice  infects  one  comma  in  the 
course  I  hold."  Mr.  Wickham  Steed,  the  Editor  of  The  Times,  in  a  recent  lecture,  said  that 
ability  to  distinguish  between  what  was  fundamentally  right  and  what  wrong,  a  hatred  of 
injustice,  a  fund  of  human  sympathy,  a  kind  heart,  and  fearlessness  in  following  the  lead  of 
an  informed  conscience,  were  the  truly  indispensable  qualifications  for  journalism.  Cook's 
character  was  summed  up  in  these  indispensable  qualifications.  And  the  intense  interest 
of  every  page  of  Mr.  Saxon  Mills'  book  is  a  conclusive  answer  to  those  who  think  that  life  would 
be  dull,  unromantic,  if  the  affairs  of  men  were  devoid  of  scandal  and  conducted  strictly  on 
lines  of  integrity.  The  outstanding  test  of  Cook's  character  was  the  South  African  War. 
He  hated  the  idea  of  war  with  as  genuine  a  hatred  as  that  of  the  most  conscientious  of  objectors, 
and  all  his  efforts  were  directed  to  avoid  a  collision  with  the  Boers.  He  was  Editor  of  the 
Daily  News  at  the  time,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  Government  actually  used  his 
draft  despatch  in  the  hope  of  providing  "  a  golden  bridge  "  :  surely  a  unique  event  in 
diplomacy,  this  of  a  Conservative  Government  adopting  a  Liberal  journalist's  effort  as  its  own 
brief.  No  wonder  the  Daily  News  was  a  power  in  the  land,  if  often  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  its 
party.  "  I  doubt,"  says  the  biographer,  "  whether  any  penny  paper  ever  had  so  great  an 
intrinsic  value  and  was  so  carefully  read  and  filed  and  dissected  into  '  cuttings  '  as  the  Daily 
News  under  Edward  Cook."  As  Mr.  Saxon  Mills  reminds  us,  Horace  urged  that  we  should  mix 
a  little  frivolity  with  wise  counsels,  and  the  serious  side  of  Cook's  life,  making  as  it  does  a 
real  contribution  to  the  national  character,  is  relieved  by  some  delightful  anecdotes.  Two 
samples  from  many  good  stories  are  all  we  may  cull  here.  (1)  A  successful  effort  in 
"  paronomasia,"  says  Mr.  Saxon  Mills,  was  the  dubbing  of  the  Jewish  regiment  "  The  Jordan 
Highlanders,"  whose  motto  was  to  be  "  No  Advance  without  Security."  (2)  General  Botha 
was  fond  of  a  game  of  bridge.  One  of  his  officers  was  asked  whether  he  ever  played  during 
the  South  African  War.  "  Yes,  when  he  could  get  a  young  English  officer  to  play  with.  It 

was  rumoured  that  Botha  sent  out  commandos  with  that  object !  " 

E.  S. 


Hamilton,  Louis.— Canada  (Perthes'  Kkine  Volker—und  Ldnderkunde).     Pp.  256.    Map.     Gotha  : 
F.  A.  Perthes.     1921. 

The  author  is  a  Canadian  who  is  a  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  had  written, 
previous  to  the  war,  numerous  publications  dealing  with  Canada  and  questions  connected 
with  the  development  of  the  British  Empire.  The  present  volume  is  in  the  main  an 
economic  study  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  forms  a  valuable  introduction  to  a  subject 
upon  which  he  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  write. 

Grimwade,  Russell.— An  Anthography  of  the  Eucalypti.    With    79    plates.    Sydney:    Angus    & 
Robertson,  Ltd.      London  :  British  Australasian  Book  Store.     1920. 

The  objects  of  this  book  are  "  to  assist  in  the  identification  of  species,  to  awaken  fresh 
interests,  to  stimulate  research,  and  to  promote  cultivation  of  the  Eucalypts."  Practically 
all  the  species  met  with  in  Australia  are  illustrated  and  described  briefly,  but  with  sufficient 
detail  to  facilitate  identification.  The  illustrations  are  a  particularly  attractive  feature  of 
this  book.  They  are  taken  from  photographs,  and  apart  from  their  accuracy  they  are  of 
interest  for  their  artistic  qualities. 

Sanderson,  A.  R.,  and  Sutcliffe,  H. — Brown  Bast ;  an  Investigation  into  its  Causes  and  Methods 
of  Treatment.     Pp.  71.     Illustrated.     London  :  Rubber  Growers'  Association.     1921. 
A  valuable  book  for  the  rubber  grower.     Essentially  a  book  for  the   expert  and  for  estate 
managers. 
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Empire  Unity  and  Industrial  Resources. — May  I  appeal  through  your  influential 
journal  for  support  in  a  movement  based  on  the  belief  that  the  strongest  bond  of  Unity 
ia  the  maintenance  and  development  of  the  industrial  resources  of  the  Empire  and  trade 
relations  with  all  the  Dominions  on  a  mutual  basis. 

As  Lloyds  stands  for  the  shipping  world — as  the  railways  and  bankers  have  their 
clearing  house — so  should  British  Imperial  trade  and  commerce,  through  a  central  control 
or  clearing  house  in  London,  transact  all  the  necessary  business  for,  and  on  behalf  of,  any 
and  every  Dominion  of  Empire.  The  need  for  action  is  proved  by  the  following  : 

UNITED  EMPIRE,  December  1919,  "Empire  Food  and  Production."  UNITED  EMPIRE, 
December  1920,  "Empire  Trade  and  Industry.  Report  of  Committee."  UNITED 
EMPIRE,  February  1921,  "Chambers  of  Commerce  Congress,  Toronto,"  and  a  letter  of 
C.  E.  Musgrave,  Secretary. 

On  July  6,  1921,  at  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Brighton,  Victoria,  Australia,  "  it 
was  resolved  to  urge  upon  the  Government  to  adopt  all  such  measures  as  shall  tend 
to  increase  settlement  and  production  and  improved  facilities  of  transport,  with  the 
object  of  expansion  in  the  development  and  proper  distribution  of  the  Industrial 
resources  of  the  Empire." 

This  resolution  was  moved  by  myself,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Pullman,  Mayor 
of  Brighton,  Victoria. 

CHARLES  W.  WAOSTAFF. 
"  Gracewold,"  20  Wellington  Street,  Middle 
Brighton,  Victoria,  Australia. 
July  12,  1921. 

Australia  and  its  Immigrants. — I  am  enclosing  some  extracts  from  the  South  Aus- 
tralian Register  dealing  with  the  above  question.  I  feel  it  is  one  in  which  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  is  particularly  interested,  as  it  is  but  a  short  time  since  you  sent  Sir 
Rider  Haggard  to  inquire  into  it  out  here. 

As  regards  what  these  immigrants  on  their  way  back  to  Great  Britain  say  as 
to  the  way  they  have  been  received  out  here,  I,  to  a  certain  extent,  can  verify 
their  statement,  as  after  several  years  travelling  through  Australia,  I  too  have  met 
with  the  same  feeling  as  they  now  express,  though  to  a  somewhat  lesser  degree ;  but 
my  advice  to  all  new  comers  is  to  have  "  a  stiff  upper  lip,"  and  go  on  their  way 
without  let  or  hindrance.  I  feel  sure  it  is  a  small  minority  of  the  native-born 
Australians,  though  a  growing  one,  that  make  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  new  comers 
out  here.  The  older  ones,  who  have  come  from  Great  Britain,  do  not  do  this  at  all 
—only  some  of  their  descendants ;  but  I  suppose  you  will  find  similar  objectionable 
people  in  every  part  of  the  British  Dominions,  who  think  they  own  the  hind  and 
everything  in  it,  because  they  happen  to  be  born  in  it.  I  certainly  think  we  need 
not  go  far  to  look  for  some  of  the  causes.  I  will  only  mention  two — Great  Britain 
ia  a  heavy  debtor  to  the  United  States  of  America,  owing  to  the  late  war,  and  is 
losing  much  of  her  trade  to  America  out  here,  consequently  the  native  born,  especially 
those  who  have  never  been  out  of  Australia,  think  Great  Britain  is  fast  going  to  the 
dogs.  Another  thing,  which  I  honestly  believe  is  a  greater  factor  in  this  direction, 
is  that  England  has  shown  such  very  bad  cricket  in  the  recent  matches  in  which 
Australia  has  been  the  victor.  Doubtless  most  of  your  readers  know  quite  well  what 
a  tremendous  hold  all  sports  have  in  Australia,  and  most  of  the  native  born,  I  believe, 
draw  their  conclusions  from  what  they  are  most  familiar  with,  namely,  sports. 

Consequently,  people  from  Great  Britain  are  now  somewhat  "  down "  as  regards 
the  opinions  Australians  form  of  them  all.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  while  most  of 
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MY  £1,000  LIFE  INSURANCE  IS 
NOT  COSTING  ME  ONE  PENNY, 

I  have  just  taken  out  a  ^"1,000  Policy  to  give  further  financial  support 
to  my  wife  should  she  survive  me,  or  to  benefit  both  of  us  if  I  live  to 
be  55.  The  Insurance — for  £1,000,  to  be  paid  even  if  I  die  to-morrow — 
costs  me  nothing.  For  the  rest,  it  is  simply  putting  by  a  fixed  sum  of 
money  each  year  until  I  reach  the  age  of  55.  I  pay  no  Income  Tax  on 
this  money,  which  is  a  Government  indication  that  I  am  protecting  the 
Nation's  interests  as  well  as  my  own  by  adopting  this  form  of  thrift. 

My  age  is  35.  I  have  undertaken  to  deposit  £55  a  year  for  20  years 
with  the  Sun  Life  of  Canada.  But  I  save  in  Income  Tax  through  this 
arrangement  the  sum  of  £8  5s.  per  annum,  so  that  my  net  deposit  is  really 
and  truly  £16  15s. 

If  I  live  to  be  55  I  shall  receive  from  the  Company  £1,000  plus  profits, 
which  on  a  very  conservative  estimate  will  be  £370,  making  a  total  of 
£l  ,370,  against  my  net  deposits  in  the  20  years  of  ^"935.  I  shall  therefore 
receive  by  way  of  interest  or  dividends  no  less  than  ^435,  and  I  do  not 
pay  any  Income  Tax  whatever  on  this  accumulated  dividend  ! — a  further 
important  Government  concession.  It  is  therefore  equivalent  to  a  profit 
of  £621  10s.  on  an  ordinary  investment  subject  to  an  Income  Tax  of  6s. 
in  the  £.  This  is  quite  a  good  net  return  from  the  investment  point  of 
view,  especially  taking  into  consideration  that  the  Capital  cannot  depre- 
ciate, that  there  are  no  market  fluctuations  to  bother  about. 

Now  for  the  Free  Insurance,  or,  in  other  words,  the  financial  protection 
for  my  dependents,  which  is  not  costing  me  one  penny.  Directly  I 
deposited  the  first  £55,  I  was  insured  for  £1,000,  plus  half  the  deposit  I 
had  made.  If  I  were  to  die  to-morrow  my  wife  would  receive  £1,027  10s. 
If  I  die,  say,  after  making  four  deposits,  she  will  receive  /"1, 110.  This 
increasing  value  of  the  insurance  is  a  great  feature  of  this  policy,  indeed, 
it  is  unique.  In  the  event  of  death  half  the  deposits  that  have  been  made 
are  added  to  the  policy.  This  is  guaranteed. 

The  policy  is  remarkable  also  in  other  ways.  For  instance,  on  the 
back  of  it  I  learn  exactly  what  the  policy  is  worth  at  any  period  after  it 
has  been  in  force  three  years :  (l)  in  cash  (if  I  want  to  make  an  end  to 
the  transaction),  (2)  what  loan  on  the  account  I  can  obtain,  (3)  the 
financial  worth  of  the  policy  if  I  cease  payment  altogether  and  treat  the 
back  payments  as  full  deposits  for  completely  paid-up  policy. 

The  Plan  holds  good  for  larger  and  for  smaller  amounts,  at  any  age 
and  for  any  fixed  number  of  years.  It  therefore  appeals  to  everyone. 

The  Company  issuing  this  most  advantageous  policy  is  the  Sun  Life 
of  Canada  (the  leading  Company  for  annuities),  whose  assets  amount  to 
no  less  than  ^"23,000,000. 

Why  Not  Investigate  ?  Write,  giving  exact  age,  and  learn  of  the 
many  other  advantages  connected  with  this  In  vestment -Insurance  Plan. 

All  communications  treated  in  confidence.  Write  to  J.  F.  Junkin 
(Manager),  Sun  Life  of  Canada,  37  Canada  House,  Norfolk  Street, 
London,  W.C.  2. 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if 
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our  Statesmen  are  doing  everything  they  can  to   foster  the   feeling  that   all   parts   of 
the  British  Dominions  are,  or  should  be,  one  family,  such  insular  feelings  should  exist. 

39  Strangways  Terrace,  North  Adelaide,  South  Australia.  FRED  V.  EYRE. 

July,  28,  1921. 

[Our  correspondent  sends  reports  of  disappointed  British  immigrants  returning 
to  the  homeland ;  they  complain  partly  of  unfriendly  treatment,  partly  that  facts 
were  not  properly  explained  to  them  before  leaving  England.  As  the  Register 
says,  it  is  extremely  regrettable  that  any  excuse  should  be  afforded  to  reputable 
immigrants  "  to  give  Australia  an  odious  name  to  their  friends,"  and  it  is  certainly 
unfortunate  that  the  trouble  should  have  occurred  at  a  time  when,  as  the  president 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  (Mr.  J.  Wallace  Sanford)  says,  "  If  there  is  any 
country  in  the  world  to-day  in  which  a  bold  comprehensive  immigration  policy  is 
not  only  advisable  but  absolutely  essential,  it  is  Australia."  His  reference  to  cricket 
induces  a  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  two  elevens,  who  proved  that  the  Australians  are 
not  invincible! — ED.  U.E.] 

Migration  as  a  "  Paying  "  Proposition.— Mr.  Mappin's  article  in  the  August  issue  of 
UNITED  EMPIRE,  while  containing  many  valuable  suggestions,  appears  to  be  lacking  in 
constructive  proposals.  His  statements  as  to  what  certain  bodies  ought  to  do  by  no  means 
coincide  with  what  they  are  prepared  to  do. 

Has  he  found  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  large  shipping  companies  and  leading  banks 
to  provide  the  finances  for  his  proposals  ?  Those  interested  in  Canada  are  certainly  not  of 
his  way  of  thinking. 

Why  should  he  consider  it  necessary  to  train  migrants  before  leaving  our  shores  ? 
The  home  training  must  of  necessity  be  theoretical,  as  one  cannot  in  this  country 
artificially  produce  colonial  surroundings  and  conditions ;  then  why  not  have  the  training 
farms  in  the  migrants'  adopted  country  T  Motion  study,  scientific  management,  and  the 
whole  course  suggested  could  be  just  as  easily  and  probably  more  economically  taught  in 
the  Dominions  than  in  England. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Dominions  agricultural  products  are  imported  from  Overseas 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  industrial  centres.  The  primary  object  of  agricultural 
settlement  schemes  should  be  to  meet  these  local  requirements  before  considering  the 
sale  of  them  from  an  office  in  London.  Hitherto  only  two  classes  of  migrants  have 
been  considered,  namely,  agriculturists  and  domestics.  Now  that  the  population  of  the 
British  Isles  has  outgrown  the  capacity  of  the  country  to  find  employment  for  all  at 
a  wage  that  will  maintain  them  in  a  decent  standard  of  living,  has  not  the  time 
arrived  when  schemes  might  be  initiated  for  enabling  some  of  the  industrial  classes  to 
migrate  T  Take  engineering  firms  whose  products  are  chiefly  exported  to  foreign  countries. 
They  can  in  our  Dominions  find  sites  with  open  and  healthy  surroundings,  water 
or  oil  producing  all  the  power  required  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  coal  in  this  country, 
good  rail  communications  to  the  sea  board.  With  the  above  advantages  they  require 
suitable  factory  labour.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  a  migration  scheme  which  on  the 
one  hand  would  guarantee  to  a  firm  the  labour  they  require,  and  on  the  other  hand 
promise  the  worker  the  employment  he  desires. 

ELDRED  POTTINOER. 

Financial  Secretary,  Industrial  League  and  Council. 
17  Burbage  Road,  Herne  Hill,  S.E. 
August  17,  1921. 

West  Indian  Agricultural  College.— UNITED  EMPIRE  for  October  notes  a  meeting  at 
the  Colonial  Office,  at  which  the  Governing  Body  of  the  College  was  constituted ;  but  the 
report  does  not  mention  the  fact  that  an  architect  had  been  appointed  to  design  the 
proposed  buildings.  As  the  architect  concerned  is  a  Fellow  of  the  R.C.I.,  I  venture  to 
draw  your  attention  to  the  omission. 


Advertisement. 


A  New  World  Atlas 

on    a    New    Plan    — 


SURVEY   ATLAS 
OF  THE  WORLD 

'Prepared&t  the  Edinburgh  Geographical  Institute 
under   the  direction  of  J.  Q.  Bartholomew,  and 

Beoicateo  bs  permission  to  HxdD.  tbe  Iking, 
POINTS  WORTH  NOTING 

The    Times  Atlas  Contains   112   new  doubk'page 
plates  each  measuring  23  in.   by   18£  in. 
They  contain  a  representation  in  miniature  of  several 
hundred  thousand  original  survey  sheets  of  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

Orographical  colouring  has  been  employed  throughout 
for  the  representation  of  physical  relief. 
The  Gazetteer  Index  contains  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  references,  giving  in  each  case  the  name  of 
the  country,  the  latitude  and  longitude,  and  the  map 
and  "  Grid  "  reference.  It  contains  also  a  pronuncia' 
tion  Table  and  a  list  of  the  "  Lands  of  the  World." 
No  trouble  or  expense  has  been  spared  in  making  both 
the  maps  and  the  Gazetteer  absolutely  up'tO'date  and 
accurate,  and  for  many  years  to  come  The  Times  Atlas 
will  be  regarded  as  the  Standard  Atlas  of  the  World. 

Write  for  an  illustrated  brochure  giving  full  particulars 
of  this  great  work  to  The  Times  (Educational  Sales 
Department),  'Printing  House  Square,  London,  England. 

It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  if  mentioned. 
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On  the  same  page  of  the  Journal  the  foundation  of  a  Branch  of  the  Institute  in  New 
South  Wales,  Australia,  is  also  noted.  So  I  would  further  suggest  that  as  the  architect  is 
also  an  Australian,  and  a  New  South  Wales  man  by  birth,  this  fact  may  interest  Australian 
members.  Pray  forgive  me  for  raising  a  personal  point,  as  I  am  the  architect  concerned. 

2  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C.  HUBEBT  C.  CORLETTE, 

October  7,  1921.  Major. 

A  British  Subject. — In  your  issue  of  this  month  it  is  stated  that  the  late  Marquess 
of  Milford  Haven,  formerly  known  as  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg,  was  naturalised  as  an 
Englishman  at  an  early  age.  When  an  alien  is  invested  with  the  rights  of  a  natural-born 
citizen  of  the  United  Kingdom,  he  is  naturalised,  not  as  an  Englishman,  but  as  a  British 
subject. 

October  6,  1921.  T.  D.   WAKUSS. 

THE  ENHAM  VILLAGE  CENTRE. 

THE  case  of  those  ex-Service  men  who  are  rendered  for  the  time  being  incapable  of  pro- 
ductive work  by  neurasthenia,  shell-shock,  starvation  in  enemy  prison-camps,  etc.,  is  being  dealt 
with  by  the  Village  Centres  Council,  through  whose  first  Centre  at  Enham,  near  Andover,  over 
400  such  men  have  already  passed  in  a  manner  and  with  a  success  that  will  be  noted  with  interest 
by  Overseas  institutions  having  a  similar  object.  There,  ^nen  are  given  a  course  of  treat- 
ment and  training,  so  that,  while  receiving  the  necessary  medical  treatment,  and  residing 
in  eminently  health-giving  surroundings,  they  may  learn  either  to  adapt  their  remaining  faculties 
to  their  pre-war  trades,  or  to  perform  any  other  work  which  appeals  to  them  and  which  they 
are  able  profitably  to  carry  on. 

On  arrival  at  the  Centre,  a  man  is  asked  what  trade  he  would  like  to  follow ;  and 
if  he  names  a  trade  which  appears  to  be  compatible  with  the  nature  of  his  injuries,  in 
that  trade  is  he  trained.  If,  however,  it  does  not  so  appear,  he  is  given  a  wide  selection 
of  alternative  trades  from  which  to  choose.  His  final  choice  made,  his  training  commences, 
the  hours  of  work  being  regulated  by  the  resident  Medical  Director. 

When  his  medical  treatment  is  completed,  he  leaves  the  Centre,  and  if,  at  that  time, 
he  is  fully  trained,  the  Council's  After-Care  Bureau  at  10  Upper  Wobum  Place,  London, 
endeavours  to  place  him  in  employment,  and  helps  him  to  obtain  any  grants,  etc.,  to  which 
he  is  entitled.  If,  however,  his  training  is  not  then  complete,  he  proceeds  to  a  Government 
Training  Centre  to  finish  his  instructional  course.  Some  men  will  always  carry  a  high  degree 
of  war  disability  in  spite  of  all  that  medical  science  can  do  for  them ;  and  these  men  the 
Council  endeavours  to  settle  on  the  estate,  where  they  can  practise  the  rural  industries 
they  have  learned  while  under  treatment  at  the  Centre,  thus  supporting  themselves  to  an 
extent  impossible  in  any  other  circumstances. 

The  experience  of  the  Enham  Village  Centre  clearly  indicates  the  solution  of  the  whole 
problem  ;  but  the  extent  to  which  these  restorative  measures  have  been  applied  has  always 
been  so  limited  by  lack  of  funds  tbat,  up  to  the  present,  little  more  than  the  fringe  of 
the  problem  has  been  touched.  If  only  this  work  can  now  be  extended  until  all  those 
who  require  such  a  course  have  received  it,  the  nation  will  gain  at  once  in  wealth  and 
honour — wealth,  by  reason  of  the  increased  efficiency  of  these  men  honour,  by  the  full 
discharge  of  her  solemn  pledges  to  them. 

REYNELL  J.  R.  G.  WBEFOBD. 


OBITUARY. 

MB.  JOHN  STOBEY. 

Is  Mr.  John  Storey,  the  Premier  of  New  South  Wales,  who  died  on  October  6,  the  Empire 
has  lost  another  of  those  sterling  democrats  who  have  so  often  proved  themselves  among 
its  pillars.  Mr.  Storey  was  only  forty-nine  years  of  age.  Beginning  life  as  a  boiler  maker, 
he  was  a  Member  of  Parliament  when  he  was  twenty-nine,  and  soon  made  himself  a  power 
in  the  Labour  Party.  He  won  the  sobriquet  of  Honest  John,  and  he  had  a  genial  person- 
ality which  made  him  popular  with  all  classes.  His  reputation,  as  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden  said 
at  the  luncheon  given  to  him  by  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  in  March  last,  was  one  of 
"  wholesome  manliness."  There  was  no  pretence  about  him.  He  had  long  battled  against 
ill-health,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  among  the  speakers  at  the  inaugural  dinner  of  the 
New  South  Wales  Branch  at  the  end  of  August  induced  a  hope  that  he  was  better  than 
reports  alleged. 
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WATERPROOF 


FOR  INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES 

(Guaranteed  for  three  years) 


Military  Pattern,  with  belt,  etc.    -    95/- 


SPECIFICATION— Extra  wide  Collar,  ample  Skirt,  Storm 
Cuffs,  Saddle  Flap,  Leg  Straps.  Every  Seam  both  sewn  and 
taped.  Average  weight,  3  Ib. 

FOR  RIDING,  DRIVING,  SHOOTING,  WALKING 


W.  H.  GORE  &  CO. 

(OVERSEAS  BUYING  AGENCY) 
COLONIAL  AGENTS  AND  MERCHANTS 

64    HAYMARKET,    LONDON,    S.W.I 


LOW  &  BONAR,  Limited 


DUNDEE, 
SCOTLAND 

Speciality  : 

Elastic  Fibre- 
Lined  Cotton 
Bags,  Jute  Bags, 
Wool  Packs,  &c. 

Securing   absolute 
purity  of  contents 


Cable  Address  ;   "  Lobo, 

Dundee." 
All  Codes  used 

Damp-Proof 
Bags,  Water- 
proof Bags,  Fire- 
proof Bags,  &c. 

Shippers  of  all  classes 

of     Jute     and     Linen 

Fabrics 


Manufacturers   of   SACKS  and  BAGS    of   LINEN,  COTTON  and  JUTE  for  all  purposes  • 

also  of  WATERPROOF  CANVAS  TARPAULINS,  specially  prepared  for  different  climates. 

It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  ts  mentioned. 
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HOUSE  AND  SOCIAL  COMMITTEE. 

OH  Wednesday  afternoon,  October  5,  Professor  Wilden-Hart,  M.A.  (Oxon.).  F.R.G.S., 
F.R.Hist.S.,  delivered  a  lecture  entitled  "  How  the  British  Merchants  can  save  the  Empire." 
The  lion.  J.  O.  Jenkins  was  in  the  chair. 

The  Lecturer  pointed  out  that  not  only  economic  dangers  threatened  this  country.  Rather 
was  it  a  military  danger  which  carried  with  it  an  economic  danger  by  the  locking  of  the 
doors  of  our  future  markets  by  our  enemies.  The  Professor  showed  the  reality  of  the 
military  danger  by  quoting  extracts  from  captured  German  documents,  which  proved  con- 
clusively that  as  soon  as  Germany's  leaders  realised  that  they  had  lost  the  war,  and  that 
their  dream  of  a  German  Mittel-Europa  had  been  shattered,  they  resolved  to  set  to  work  in 
another  direction.  Their  plan  was  to  seize  control  of  Russia,  and  then,  by  means  of  the 
unlimited  resources  of  that  country,  both  human  and  material,  they  hoped  in  a  few  years 
to  be  able  to  conquer  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  finally  the  world  itself.  To  prevent  this 
catastrophe  from  taking  place,  it  was  imperative  the  States  of  Esthonia,  Poland,  and  Rumania, 
which  formed  a  complete  barrier  between  Germany  and  Russia,  stretching  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Black  Sea,  should  be  encouraged  and  strengthened  in  every  way  possible.  The  Lecturer 
pointed  out  that  Poland,  from  its  size  and  strength,  formed  the  key  stone  of  this  chain  of 
barrier  states.  The  index  of  the  foreign  exchanges  did  not  in  many  cases  represent  the  real 
economic  condition  of  the  country,  and  in  the  case  of  Poland,  this  was  very  markedly  so. 
As  a  proof  that  gambling  by  bankers  and  others  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  hi  the  rapid 
fluctuations  of  the  Polish  mark,  the  Lecturer  pointed  out  that  last  year  when  the  Bolsheviks 
were  outside  Warsaw,  and  when  the  food  crop  had  failed,  the  Polish  mark  stood  at  500  to 
the  £.  To-day,  when  there  were  no  open  enemies  on  Polish  soil,  and  when  there  was  a 
bumper  harvest,  so  that  Poland  was  able  to  export  a  large  amount  of  food-stuffs,  the  mark 
was  18,000  to  the  £ ;  recently  it  was  30,000.  Of  course  private  gambling  in  the  mark  did 
not  account  for  the  whole  of  this  extraordinary  movement.  The  German  Government  had 
a  special  State  Department,  wnose  function  it  was  to  ruin  the  Polish  mark  so  that  Upper 
Silesia  and  Danzig  should  not  be  able  to  express  any  wish  to  be  rejoined  to  Poland,  on 
account  of  the  huge  financial  loss  it  would  entail.  When  Russia  had  a  stable,  honest 
Government  there  would  be  160,000,000  people  with  scarcely  a  tin-tack  or  a  pocket  handker- 
chief between  them.  This  unprecendented  demand  for  manufactured  goods  would  be  met 
either  by  Great  Britain  or  Germany.  If  Germany  could  smash  Poland,  then  German  goods 
would  go  through  Poland  to  Russia,  aad  we  should  lose  the  bulk  of  the  trade.  If  Great 
Britain  secured  the  Russian  market,  Poland  would  become  u  huge  warehouse  for  British 
goods,  because  the  Poles  had  a  600  mile  frontier  with  Russia,  and  could  therefore  send  goods 
to  all  parts  of  Russia,  and  also  they  understood  both  the  language  and  the  temperament  of 
the  Russian  people.  It  followed  that  Danzig,  and  other  Baltic  ports  such  aa  Roval,  must  oe 
freed  from  German  control,  otherwise  Germany  would  close  them  against  British  sLipa,  and 
turn  the  Baltic  into  a  German  lake.  Danzig  was  the  door  to  Poland,  and  Poland  was  the 
ante-chamber  to  the  Russian  El  Dorado  01  the  future. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  had  listened  with  great  interest  to  Professor  Wilden-Hart's 
address.  Mr.  W.  J.  Napier,  Mr.  Holden  Stone,  Major  Belcher,  Mr.  Tompkin.  took  part  in  the 
discussion,  and  Major  Hely  Pounds  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Professor. 

At  the  meeting  on  October  19,  when  Sir  Frederick  Dutton  took  the  chair,  Mr.  Edward 
Salmon  delivered  an  address  on  "  What  Civilisation  Owes  to  the  Tropics."  He  said  we 
accept  things,  which  are  really  matters  of  wonder  and  romance,  as  the  commonplaces  of 
everyday  life,  and  he  asked  how  often  did  we  stop  to  consider  what  the  history  of  the 
tropical  possessions  of  the  Empire  was,  what  their  potentialities  are,  what  we  owe  to  them. 
In  his  opinion,  if  the  tropics  were  by  some  cosmic  convulsion  to  become  temperate  regions, 
and  the  world  were  deprived  of  those  things  which  Nature  now  yields  of  her  bounty  in 
sun-baked  lands,  civilisation  would  be  thrown  back  hundreds  of  years.  Civilisation  would 
be  back  to  where  it  was  before  Columbus  and  Cabot  entered  rival  claims  to  the  discovery 
of  America,  and  Bartholomew  Diaz  discovered  a  way  round  the  Cape  to  India.  He  instanced 
cotton  and  sugar  as  outstanding  examples  of  the  way  we  neglected  our  opportunities  in 
the  tropics,  and  quoted  Lord  Milner's  conception  of  the  Triangle  of  Trade  as  affording  us 
a  way  out  of  some  of  our  difficulties. 

Sir  Frederick  Dutton,  in  introducing  the  lecturer,  took  the  opportunity  of  reminding 
the  Fellows,  first  of  the  importance  of  doing  what  they  could  to  increase  the  membership, 
secondly  of  the  slow  growth,  notwithstanding  several  splendid  donations,  of  the  New 
Premises  Fund. 

In  an  interesting  and  animated  discussion,  Mr.  W.  L.  Bennett,  Captain  Menzies,  the 
Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  Mr.  M.  M.  Tompkins,  and  the  Chairman  took  part. 

In  acknowledging  a  vote  of  thanks  moved  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Salmon  expressed 
the  pleasure  of  the  meeting  at  having  Sir  Frederick  Dutton  back  among  them,  vigorous 
and  energetic  as  ever  in  urging  the  claims  of  the  Institute  to  support. 
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from  whom  further  particulars  can  be  obtained,  post  free 
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Capt.  J.  F.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  S.  D.  Fraser  (Port  Harcourt),  J.  1.  Harvey  (Lagos),  C.  Pattett  (Idah), 
F.  C.  Royce  (Lagos),  S.  H.  Stock  (Lagos),  C.  D.  Tomkinson  (Abeokuta),  A.  A.  White  (Abeokuta), 
E.  Wotton  (Lagos).  NYASALAND.— F.  Barker  (Port  Herald).  PAPUA.— Cap*.  A.  S.  Fitch 
(Port  Moresby).  RHODESIA.— W.  A.  Wright  (Bulawayo).  SAMOA.— D.  A.  McCurdy 
(Apia),  A.  G.  Smyth  (Apia).  SARAWAK.— J.  E.  Phelps  (Miri).  SIERRA  LEONE.— 
W.  L.  King,  J.  B.  Smith  (Freetown).  SOMALILAND.— Lieut.  A.  S.  Jaclcsoti.  STRAITS 
SETTLEMENTS.—//.  J.  Baker  (Singapore),  R.  E.  Caradine  (Malacca),  II.  R.  Saxtlby  (Singa- 
pore), A.  J.  Shelley-Thompson,  F.R.G.S.  (Singapcrt),  F.  Williamson  (Malacca).  SUDAN.— 
P.  Coriat.  TANGANYIKA  TERRITORY.— H.E.  Sir  Horace  A.  Byatt,  K.C.M.G.  (Dar-es- 
Salaam),  J.  H.  Crisp  (Bukoba),  Capt.  J.  W.  Hayes,  M.R.C.V.S.  (Arusha),  M.  O.  L.  Hering 
(Dar-es- Salaam),  J.  E.  S.  Lamb  (Dar-es-Salaam),  L.  A.  W.  Vickers  Haviland  (Songea),  Capt. 
C.  N.  Wedge  (Massoko).  UGANDA.— L.  Chalk  (Entebbe).  ARGENTINE— G.  J.  Apperson 
(Bvenos  Aires),  A.  L.  Holder  (Buenos  Aires),  W.  C.  G.  MacKinnon,  D.  Means  (Buenos  Aires), 
J.  Munro  (Godoy  Cruz),  W.  H.  S.  Smith  ( Washington),  H.  Williams  (Buenos  Aires).  BRAZIL. 
A.  H.  E.  Cooper  (Porto  Alegre).  CHINA. — Surgeon  Lieut.-Commdr.  J.  F.  Pace  (Shanghai). 
COLOMBIA.—,/.  Arrott-Law.  FRENCH  WEST  AFRICA.  — #.  H.  Edis  (Dahomey). 
MEXICO.— 7'.  M.  Creighton,  M.D.  (Tampico).  PANAMA.— C.  Graham,  E.  S.  Humber. 
PERU.— tf.  A.  Richard*  (Callao).  PORTO  RICO.— C.  C.  Hogg  (San  Juan).  PORTUGAL.— 
/'.  K'ating  (Porto).  UNATTACHED  TO  ANY  COLONY.— W.  C.  McGavin,  F.  R.  Malcolm, 
Cn//.  C.  L.  Reid. 

ASSOCIATES.  : 

Mr*.  W.  C.  Adams  (Sydney).  Mrs.  L.  B.  M.  Dyer  (Melbourne),  Mrs.  H.  R.  Dension  (Sydney), 
Mrs.  Dundas  Robertson,  Mrs.  E.  J.  L' Estrange  Eames  (Sydney),  Mrs.  M.  M.  Fergus  (Dunedin), 
Miss  I.  J.  Hay  (Sydney,  N.S.W.),  Miss  M.  J.  Hunter,  M.B.E.,  Miss  L.  E.  Jackson  (Dunedin), 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Jones  (Timaru),  Lady  Meeks  (Sydney),  Lady  Miller  (Sydney),  Mrs.  S.  F.  Mori 
(Sydney),  Miss  N.  Norris  (Sydney),  G.  H.  Pedler,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Preston  (Sydney),  Mrs.  M. 
Rogers,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Sim  (Dunedin),  Mrs.  M.  S.  R.  Sinclair  (Melbourne),  Mrs.  M.  A.  Thacker 
(Christchurch),  Mrs.  M.  Theomin  (Dunedin). 

BRISTOL  BRANCH. — FELLOW  :  Frederick  Comyns  Dickenson.  ASSOCIATES  :  A.  J. 
Alexander,  W.  Dodd,  L.  Green.  J.  M.  Jackson,  T.  Owen,  F.  Saunder,  Miss  M.  C.  R.  Spackman, 
Miss  F.  Storke,  R.  A.  Sykes,  W.  C.  Tilton,  P.  F.  Toms,  Miss  M.  Turton,  E.  H.  W.  Wilmott, 
W.  A.  Woodley. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

The  Hon.  Sir  GEORGE  PEBLEY,  K.C.M.G.,  The  Hon.  Sir  EDGAR      ALTON,  K.C.M.G. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   A   COUNCILLOR. 

LEWIS  HASLAM,  Esq.,  M.P. 

PAYMENT  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Rule  20. — All  subscriptions  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  January  1  in  each  year. 
Many   Fellovrs,  particularly  non-resident,  are  already  remitting  their  subscriptions  for 
1922.      For  the  mutual  convenience  of  Members  and  the  office  we  would  remind  them  that 

at  the  hist  Annual  Meeting  all  subscriptions  were  increased — Resident  Fellows  to  £3  3.;.  (id. 
and  Non-Resident  Fellows  and  Associates  to  £1  11*.  6V/. — as  from  the  1st  of  January.  1922. 
Where  subscriptions  are  paid  by  Bankers  trouble  and  possible  misunderstanding  will  be 
avoided  if  Members  well  kindly  instruct  the  Bunks  as  to  the  increase. 


Advertisements. 
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By 

Appointment 


to 
H.M.  The  King 


FISONS' 

IPSWICH 

FERTILIZERS 

"The  Best  in  the  World" 


These  fertilizers  are  manufactured 
especially  for  Sugar,  Tea,  FuSber, 
Coffee,  Citrus  and  other  Fruit  Trees, 
&c.  Illustrated  Booklet  and  quota- 
tions sent  on  receipt  of  enquiry. 
State  particulars  of  crops  for  which 
fertilizers  are  required. 

JOSEPH   FISON  &  CO.,  LTD. 

IPSWICH 


NEW  &  SECONDHAND 

at  hie  money-saying  prices 
—25%  to  50%  BELOW  usual 
prices.  Any  Camera  sent 
ON  FIVE  DAYS'  A  P  PRO. 
against  deposit  of  price,  as 
Sands  Hunter's  GUARAN- 
TEE your  complete  satis- 
faction. 

64 -PAGE  CATALOGUE  FREE 
CALL  or  write  for  Cata- 
logue— gratis  and  post  free 
— before  buying,  exchang- 
ing or  selling  any  Camera. 
It  will  pay  you  to  do  so. 
THOUSANDS  OF  CAMERAS  ON  VIEW 
in  Sands  Hunter's  Show- 
rooms— -open  to  view  daily. 
All  priced  in  plain  figures.  • 

SANDS  HUNTER'S 

SANOS  HUNTER  &  CO.  LTJ.  (Est  1874) 

The  Amitcur  Photographer «' 
Supply  Stora, 

Bedford  St.,  Strand,  W.C.2 

'  Telephone  :  Regent  840. 
Telegrams  :  "  Sansunter  London." 

HCHHttttHt 


FRANCE  offers  \is 
Her  Finest  Value  in  Sparkling  Wine 

GOLDEN  GUINEA 

DRY    SPARKLING    MUSCATEL 

is  superior  in  quality  to  many  of 
the  best  Vintage  Champagnes  and 
possesses  the  real  flavour  of  the 
Muscat  Grape  so  much  appreciated 
by  connoisseurs  


Look  for  the 
Guinea  Coin  Trade-Mark 
It  is  the  HALL  MARK  OF  QUALITY 


Wholesale  Agents  : 


olden  Guinea. 


GOLDEN  GUINEA,  27  Mincing  Lane,  E.C.  3. 
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For  the  convenience  of  Fellows,  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  subscriptions 
can  be  paid  into  any  branch  of  the  following  banks :  Africa. — African  Banking  Corpora- 
tion, National  Bank  of  India,  Bank  of  British  West  Africa,  National  Bank  of  South 
Africa,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa.  Argentine. — The  British  Bank  of  South 
America  will  accept  subscriptions  at  $16*50  fixed  exchange  for  £1  II*.  •'«/.  Australia. — 
Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia,  and  Australian  Bank  of 
Commerce  (New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  only).  Canada. — Bank  of  Montreal, 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  Dominion  Bank,  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  Union  Bank 
of  Canada.  Ceylon,  China,  Hong-Kong,  Malay  States,  and  Straits  Settlements. — Chartered 
Bank  of  India,  Hong-Kong'and  Shanghai  Bank,  National  Bank  of  India.  West  Africa. — 
Bank  of  British  West  Africa. and  Colonial  Bank.  West  Indies. — Colonial  Bank. 


DONATIONS  TO  THE  NEW  PREMISES  FUND. 

The  following  extract  from  the  speech  of  the  Chairman  of  Council,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden. 
is  printed  separately  as  a  heading  to  the  list  of  those  who  have  promised  to  subscribe  annually 
to  the  Fund  until  it  is  completed  ;  and  the  Council  hope  that  it  may  lead  many  others  to 
do  the  same,  thus  ensuring  a  solid  annual  addition  to  the  general  list  of  subscriptions : 

"  I  would  like  here  to  express  to  all  Fellows  the  hope  that,  though  they  have  given 
one  donation,  they  should  not  be  content  with  that  but  give  annually  such  sums  as 
they  can  afford  until  the  aim  has  been  accomplished.  In  that  way  only  can  we  get  ahead 
and  establish  a  growing  fund." 

The  undermentioned  have  agreed  to  this  suggestion  and  have  promised  an  annu  a 
subscription  : 

£     s.  d.  £    s.    d. 

Lewis  Haslam,  Esq.,   M.P. .         .  100  0  0  Ernest  K.  Wood,  Esq.        .         .     10    0    0 

Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G.     .     10  0  0  Sir  Thomas  Lennard,  J.P.  .         .     10    0    0 

Sir  James  Mills,  K.C.M.G.            .     10  0  0  A.  Cowan  Guthrie,  Esq.,  M.B.     .       550 

Lieut.  -  Colonel    Weston    Jarvis,  Arthur  S.  Bull,  Esq.  .         .         .500 

C.M.G.,  M.V.O.       .         .         .     10  0  0  Sir  Charles  J.  Dudgeon       .         .500 

Sir  Charles  McLeod    .         .         .     10  0  0  Victor  E.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  D.C.L., 

Sir     George     McLaren     Brown,  K.C 500 

K.B.E 10  0  0  Edward  Salmon          .         .         .200 

Sir  Frederick  Dutton           .         .     10  0  0  Professor     A.     Bartolo,     B.Litt. 

Allan  Campbell,  Esq.  .         .     10  0  0          LL.D 100 

TWENTY-EIGHTH  LIST. 

£      a.  d.  £    s.   d. 

Previously  announced          .           47,2231711      G.  M.  Boughey,  Esq.,  O.B.E.  .  10    0    0 

W.  H.  F.  Pocock,  Esq.         .  .  220 

500      Major  R.  M.  Bradshaw         .  .  116 

110      Annual  Subscribers     .          .  .  10    0    0 
220 


Colonel  Edgar  G.  Harrison,  C.B. 

D.S.O 

Colonel  Kenneth  Macleod,  M.D. 
R.  S.  Wilkinson,  Esq. 


£47,255    3  11 


*»*  For  full  details  of  the  New  Premises  Scheme  see  Advertisement  pages  xiii  and  xiv. 


ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  SESSION  1921-22. 

The   following   Papers   have   already   been   arranged,   and   the   Dinners   and   Meetings 
will  be  held  at  the  Edward  VII.  Rooms,  Hotel  Victoria,  Northumberland  Avenue.  W.C. : 
1921. 
TUESDAY,   NOVEMBER  8.     Dinner  at   7   P.M.,  Meeting   at  8.30  P.M. — "  India   and   some 

Problems,"   by  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  CHELMSFORD,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.I.E. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Crewe,  K.G.,  will  preside. 
TUESDAY,    NOVEMBER    15.     Meeting    at    4    P.M. — "The    Universal    Service    System    in 

Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  its  application  to  Home  Defence,"  by  Brigadier-General 

J.  M.  GORDON,  C.B. 
TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  13.     Dinner  at  7  P.M.     Meeting  at  8.30  P.M. — "  Balance  of  Power 

within  the  Empire,"  by  Sir  CHARLES  LUCAS,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 
TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  20,  at  4  P.M. — "  Mauritius,"  by  ROGER  PEZZANI,  Esq. 


Advertisements. 
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WAY  &  CO.  LTD. 

COLONIAL    AGENTS    &    EQUIPMENT. 


11   HAYMARKET, 
LONDON,      S.W.  1 

(Three  ito-Tv    above 
Haymarket  'i'heatre) 


SHOWROOM 


COMPLETE    CAMP    EQUIPMENTS.      Deferred  Payments  arranged  when  required. 
PROVISIONS,   suitable  for  Tropics,  OF   ANY   BRAND,  at   Manufacturers'  Best  Export  Prices. 

SUCGESTED  LISTS  AND  QUOTATIONS  ON  APPLICATION. 


73  Baker  Street,  W.I 


Telephone  :   Mayfair  2402 


J.  RUSSELL  &  SONS 


Official 
Photographers 

TO  THE 
Royal  Colonial  Institute 

20% 

DISCOUNT 

TO 
Fellows  and  Associates 


First-Class 

ACCOMMODATION 

LONDON,  COUNTRY,  RIVER  or  SEASIDE. 

OVERSEAS    VISITORS 

coming  to  England  for  long  or  short   periods   can   obtain 
full  particulars  from  :— 

THE  WEST  END  ASSOCIATION 

92   New  Bond  Street     ....        London,   W.  1. 

(MAYFAIR  3259) 
Nursing  Homes    ::    Good  Schools    ::    Social  Introductions  a  special  feature 

It  vrUl  intitre  prompt  attention  »/  (JlSlTKL)  til  Id  PI  KB  «  mentioned. 
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1922. 

TUESDAY,  JAHUABY,  10.  Dinner  at  7  P.M.  Meeting  at  8.30  P.M. — "  The  Birth  of  our  Overseas 
Empire"  (illustrated),  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  MORRIS,  K.C.M.G.,  LL.D. 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  24,  at  4  P.M. — "  British  Emigration  and  the  Future  of  Western  Canada," 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  G.  E.  LLOYD  (late  Archdeacon  of  Prince  Albert). 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  28.  Meeting  at  4  P.M. — "  The  Advance  of  Medical  Science  through- 
out the  Empire  "  (illustrated),  by  Dr.  A.  COWAN  GUTHRIE. 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  14.  Dinner  at  7  P.M.  Meeting  at  8.30  P.M. — "  Migration  within  the 
I!  npire,"  by  Lieut. -Colonel  L.  S.  AMERY,  M.P. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  11.  Dinner  at  7  P.M.  Meeting  at  8.30  P.M. — "  South  Africa,  the  Key  of 
the  World,"  by  the  Hon.  Sir  EDGAR  WALTON,  K.C.M.G.  (High  Commissioner  for  the 
Union  of  South  Africa).  __^ 

CALENDARS  FOR  1022. 

WITH  this  number  of  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  issued  as  a  supplement  an  Almanac  which,  we 
hope,  members  will  keep  in  evidence  for  their  own  use  and  as  a  reminder  to  their  friends 
of  the  work  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  is  doing. 

The  Navy  League  is  publishing,  as  a  Calendar,  a  very  fine  reproduction  of  Col.  Harold 
Wyllie's  "  The  Golden  Hindt,  off  Cape  Horn,"  with  notes  attached  for  each  month  descriptive 
of  the  voyage  "  by  which  was  cut  the  first  furrow  of  the  Empire."  On  the  back  of  the 
card  are  a  chart  of  the  Hindis  approximate  track  and  a  poem  by  Rear-Admiral  R.  A. 
Hopwood,  C.B.,  on  "  The  New  World."  This  very  charming  and  original  calendar  appears 
appropriately  on  the  eve  of  the  Washington  Conference.  Its  price  is  2s.,  or  post  free  2«.  3d. 

Another  Almanac  to  hand  is  that  issued  by  the  Mothers'  Union  of  Dean's  Yard,  West- 
minster, with  an  admirable  reproduction  of  Mrs.  Hubert  Barclay's  water-colour  drawing 
of  the  Grave  of  the  Unknown  Warrior. 


ARRANGEMENT  WITH  THE   BRITISH  EMPIRE  CLUB. 

An  arrangement  has  been  made,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council,  between  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  the  British  Empire  Club,  12  St.  James's  Square,  S.W., 
by  which  any  Non-Resident  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  bearing  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute,  will  be  put  up  at  once  as  a  Temporary  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Club  under  Rule  IX.  Under  this  rule  Temporary  Honorary  Members 
enjoy  all  the  privileges,  and  are  bound  by  all  the  Rules  and  Bye-Laws  of  the  Club, 
for  a  term  of  one  month  from  the  date  of  their  introduction,  without  the  payment 
of  any  subscription.  At  the  termination  of  the  month  a  Temporary  Honorary  Member 
may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Committee,  continue  his  membership  for  an  additional 
period,  not  exceeding  five  calendar  months,  by  the  payment  of  a  subscription  of  one 
guinea  per  month. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

A  special  feature  is  made  by  the  Institute  of  the  collection  of  photographs  of  the 
Fellows  and  Associates,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  pay  an  early  visit  to  the  Studio 
of  the  official  photographers,  Messrs.  J.  Russell  and  Sons,  73  Baker  Street,  W.  1,  who 
are  presenting  a  copy  to  each  sitter  in  addition  to  one  to  be  placed  in  the  Institute 
collection  and  allow  a  discount  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  all  orders  for  further  copies.  Over 
four  hundred  Fellows  and  Associates  have  recently  visited  the  studio. 


LIST  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

The  List  of  Fellows,  corrected  to  March  31,  1921,  is  now  ready,  and  copies  can  be  obtained 
by  Fellows  at  2«.  W.  each.         

Branches  of  the  Institute  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

BIRMINGHAM:  Hon.  >«y..  E.  P.  Booth.  69/70  Exchange  Building. 
•BRISTOL:  Secy..  H.  A.  Francis,  Royal  Colonial   Institute.   Whiteladies  Road. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE  :  Hon.  Secy.,  E.  Wyatt  Simpson.  Corpus  Chriiti  College.  Cambridge. 
•HAMPSHIRE  &  DORSET:  Hon.  Secy..  Dr.  W.  G.  Boul.  39  CbrUtchurch  Road,   Bournemouth. 
•LEICESTERSHIRE:  Hon.  Secy,  J.  S.  Anderson.  Leicestershire  Club.  Leiceater. 
•LIVERPOOL:  Secy..  Major  D.  Strachan.  Colonial   House.  Water  Street.   Liverpool. 
•MANCHESTER:  Hon.  Secy,  J.  S.   McConechy.  44  Spring  Gardens.   Manchester. 

SHEFFIELD:  Hon.  Secy.,  Capt.   D.  C.   Leng,  11  High  Street.  Sheffield. 
•SUSSEX  :  Secy.,  P.  Martindale.  Boyle  House.  6  Third  Avenue.  Hove. 

*  Institute  Premises  exist  at  these  Branches. 
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HOTEL    VICTORIA 

NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  LONDON 

Immediately  facing  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

ONE    OF    LONDON'S    LEADING    HOTELS. 

In  unrivalled  situation  midway  between  Trafalgar  Square  and  the 
Thames  Embankment.  Within  easy  reach  of  all  places  of  interest,  in- 
cluding the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Government  Offices,  Law  Courts, 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  Hyde  Park.  Near  Principal  Railway  Termini 
and  chief  Continental  Routes.  Convenient  for  the  theatres  and  all 
entertainments,  and  the  fashionable  shopping  centres. 

Restaurant  open  to  Non-residents.  Orchestra  plays  daily. 

Cuisine  and  Service  of  the    first    order. 

EDWARD  VII  ROOMS,  with  private  entrance,  comprising  a  sumptuous 
banqueting  hall,  reception  rooms,  etc.  Special  facilities  for  public 
and  private  dinners,  meetings,  dances,  wedding  receptions,  etc. 


Telegrams  :  Victoriola,  Londo  F^CIS   TOWLE,^ 

1  elephone  :  4Zo  Lierrard.  Gordon    Hotels,    Ltd. 


Portable  Camp  Furniture.        Tents.       Airtight  Boxes  and  Trunks.        Mosquito  Nets.        Sun  Helmets. 
ECONOMICAL    TROPICAL    EQUIPMENT. 

EVERITT,  PENN  &  CO.  LTD.,  16  Panton  St.,  Haymarket,  London,  S.W.I 

Complete  Outfit  and  Kit  for  Colonial  Officers,  Hunters,  Residents,  Travellers. 


24/lttl  CHICHESTER.  BAGGAGE 


"  I  hank  you  for  your  unfailing 
courtesy,  and  for  all  the  trouble  you 
have  taken."— R.L.B. 


Packed.       Shipped.      Insured. 
ESTIMATES   FOR   OUTFIT. 


23/8/20         GLOUCESTER 

"Am  satisfied,  and  will  recommend 
you  to  friends  for  outfit.  Will  give  you 
my  order  next  tour."—  R.C.S.  (Major). 


Mosquito  Boots.  Filters.  Chopboxes.  Stores.  Lamps.  Tropical  Clothing. 


SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  "Oakfield/'HaslemereRd.,  Crouch  Hill,  N.8 

EXTREMELY  HEALTHY  SITUATION  IN  THE  OUTSKIRTS  OF  LONDON. 

PREPARATION      FOR    PUBLIC   SCHOOLS   AND    FOR   EXAMINATIONS. 
Headmaster — W.  T.  A.  Emtage,  M.A.,  Oxford,  late  Director  of  Education  in  Mauritius. 
SPECIAL  ARRANGEMENTS    for  pupils   from   Overseas    during   Vacations. 

Prospectus  and  particulars  on  application. 


GOLD  MEDAL  PIANOS 

With  50  Years'  Reputation.  HOME  or  EXPORT. 

SPECIALLY  CONSTRUCTED  FOR  EXTREME  CLIMATES. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  TERMS. 

CRESSWELL,     BALL     &    CO.     LTD. 

CONCORD  HOUSE,  WANDSWORTH,  LONDON,  s.w.is 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EM.PIKK  it 
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Branches  of  the  Institute  Oversea. 

BRITISH  GUIANA  :    Hon.  Secy..  J.  B.  C«taeli.  M.B.B..  Georgetown. 

CAN  ll'.KBURY.  NBW  ZEALAND:    Hon.  Secy*  J.  H.  Khodet.  Hereford  Street.  Chriitchurch. 
NhW  SOUTH   WALKS:  Hon.  Secy,  H.  C.  Macfie,  14  Martin  Place.  Sydney. 
QUBBNSLAND  :  Acting  Hon.  Sccu..  A.  B.  Brockway.  L.R.C.P..  51  Wickham  Terrace.  Brisbane. 
VANCOUVER  ISLAND:    Hon.  Secy,  C.  T.  Crow.  Union  Club.  Victoria.  B.C. 
MELBOURNE.  VICTORIA  :    Hon.  Secy.,  A.  H.  Barreclou«h.  327  Collins  Street.  Melbourne. 
ARGENTINE  COMMITTEE  :    Won.  Secy..  W.  Warden.  519  Bartolome  Mitre.  Buenoa  Airea. 


ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ^ASSOCIATES. 

ARRIVALS. 

Argentina. — J.  P.  Crouch,  A.  Stuart  Turner.  Australia.— Jf.  d"Arblay  Burney,  J.  O. 
Fairfax,  O.B.E.,  R.  P  Laiorence,  Archibald  McKinstry,  W.  D.  Proctor.  Brazil.— H.  L. 
Wheatley.  British  West  Indies.-^.  H.  Field,  F.  Russell,  L.  J.  Stone.  Canada.— 
Col.  Wm.  I.  Gear,  H.  S.  Harron,  Henry  Pearce,  J  Handley  fates.  Ceylon.— O.  Mackintosh 
Reid,  R.  McD.  Sutor.  China.— U.  A.  R.  FarreU.  Egypt.— Clive  Primrose,  E.  McCash 
Reid.  Fiji.— The  Rt.  Rev.  T.  C.  Twitchell.  India.— H.  D.  Rice.  Kenya  Colony.— Lieut.- 
Col.  R.  P.  CoUinga-Wells,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O.,  Alex  Smith.  Malay  States.— O.  W.  Bryant,  L.  E. 
Haynes,  J.  W.  Mackenzie.  Myasaland.— C.  E.  Ingatt.  New  Zealand.— The  Very  Rev.  Dean 
Carrington.  Rhodesia. — Wm.  M.  Leggate,  Sir  Francis  Newton,  K.C.M.G.  South  Africa. — 
A.  Bryant,  Capt.  E.  C.  Jamieson,  Dr.  J.  Burn  Wood.  Spain. — Major  C.  Roy  Turner.  Straits 
Settlements.— A.  H.  Graham.  Uganda.— Major  R.  L.  L.  Hart.  United  States.— M ajor  W. 
Howe  Greene.  Uruguay.— P.  M.  Thome.  Venezuela.— Harold  J.  Fraser.  West  Africa. — 
W.  B.  Adams,  Eric  G.  Barker,  F.  Day  Barker,  K.  J.  Beatty,  Major  L.  A.  W.  Brcoks,  A.  B. 
Curlewis,  S.  R.  Freeman,  Copt.  M.  G.  Lewis,  P.  R.  McCormack,  Capt.  J.  M.  Reid.  S.  and 
Mrs.  Reiuhaw,  J.  P.  Robertson,  W.  A.  Stacey,  C.  R.  Wimberley,  Alfred  Wright. 

DKPARTTJRES. 

Argentine.— IF.  E.  0.  Haxell,  J.  V.  Holtum,  J.  A.  Ranger,  Wm.  C.  Vincent,  J.  Dodds 
Watson,  C.  H.  Williams.  Australia.— J.  Neill  Barclay,  F.  R.  Lloyd,  T.  E.  N.  Payne, 
C.  Vigne,  M.  J.  M.  Robinson.  Brazil.— Malcolm  Campbell.  British  West  Indies.— H.E.  Sir 
Wilfred  Collett,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  Colin  Rees  Davies,  G.  Farmer,  W.  A.  Logan,  J.  M.  Pictersz. 
Burma. — W.  S.  Lamb.  Canada. — J.  A.  L.  Henderson,  C.  S.  Scott.  Canary  Islands. — H. 
Stuart  Turner.  Ceylon.—./.  A.  Henderson,  N.  W.  Morgappah,  A.  Nell,  M.R.C.S.,  Wm.  J. 
Price,  A.  G.  Tillekeratne.  Chili.— D.  R.  Lethaby.  W.  B.  Rogers.  China.— Capt.  W.  Brewer, 
J.  B.  Chapman,  N.  K.  McCandlish.  Colombia.— J.  W.  Hicklin.  Egypt.— H.  D.  Carver. 
Falkland  Islands.— G.  I.  Turner.  India.— O.  B.  Lacey,  R.  Cecil  Wood.  Kenya  Colony.— 
Major  R.  M.  Bradshatr,  Hon.  Sydney  Couper,  H.  G.  Gabriel,  L.  E.  Skinner.  Malay  States. — 
S.  O.  Howard,  Dr.  W.  B.  Orme,  E.  B.  Williams.  Mauritius.— tf.  J.  Jourdain,  F.  A.  Nichols. 
Monaco.— Comr.  G.  Spicer  Simson,  R.N.,  D.S.O.  New  Zealand.— O.  R.  Chapman,  L.  0.  H. 
and  Mrs.  Tripp,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G.  Portuguese  E.  Africa.— .R.  F. 
Kinahan,  Rhodesia. — B.  Seymour  Hall,  H.  J.  Taylor.  South  Africa. — R.  Court  Dent, 
A.  Gregor,  A.  M.  Hart,  A.  Seymour  Hosley,  A.  J.  Humby,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  H.  MacShfrry, 
H.  V.  Marsh,  W.  Pocock,  Thomas  Sheldon,  W.  J.  Thome,  A.  Tilley,  C.  Vigne.  Straits  Settle- 
ments.— D.  Beatty.  Tanganyika  Territory— L.  Parker,  Capt.  C.  B.  Williams.  West  Africa.— 
A.  Flatau,  R.  A.  Gilbert,  W.  F.  Hedges,  H.  E.  Hughes,  Lieut.  A.V.P.  Ivey,  Capt.  F.  A.  Karachi, 
P.  H.  Lamb,  Leonard  Leighton,  H.  S.  Meilandt. 


OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret : 
David}  Abbott,  J.  E.~~Brock,  Willis  Browne,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Ernest  Cassel,  K.C.B., 
G.C.M.O.,  Senator  Hon.  W.  Dennis,  The  Rt.  Rev.  C.  H.  Druitt,  W.  C.  W.  Eakin,  C.  A. 
Ewen,  W.  R.  Fox,  Miss  Marian  F.  Grieve,  Ernest  H.  Haldane,  Henry  Hay  Henry 
N.  Paint,  D.  Warres  Smith,  Sir  Geo.  J.  Smith.  A.  Studholme,  Hon.  John  Storey, 
G.  W.  Sumner,  Lieut.-Col.  T.  R.  Swinburne,  C.  de  V.  Teschemaker-Shute,  F.  Walker, 
E.  U.  Wing. 


Printed  by  Sfiottiiwoode,  Ballaniyn*  *  Co.  Ltd.,  Colchetter,  London  and  Bio*. 
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General  Manager  :     B.  Columbus  Smith 

We  have  space  to  accommodate  up- 
wards of  25,000  bales  alone  at  one 
time  at  our  various  depots  in  London 


City  Offices:     SEAL   HOUSE,    107/8    UPPER   THAMES    ST.,   LONDON,   E.C.4 

. 

London  Addresses :     Lower  Seal  Wharf,  Stratford,  E.  1 5 

8  Leather  Market,  Bermondsey,  S.E.  1 

Middle  Seal  Wharf,  107/8  Upper  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C.4 


Branches  in  various  places 


Telegrams:  "Colnina,  Cannon,  London." 

Cables:  "Colnina,  London." 
Telephone  :    Central  3081  (3  lines) 


Codes : 

ABC  5th  Edition, 
Liebers,  Bentleys,  Marconi. 


Bankers :    LONDON  JOINT  CITY  6-  MIDLAND  BANK  LTD. 


Houlder  Brothers  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Steamship  Owners, 

Loading   Brokers,   Passenger,   Insurance  and  General  Forwarding  Agents. 


Freight     Engagements 

made  and    Goods  forwarded 
and  insured 

To  AUSTRALIA 

and  other  parts  of  the  world. 


Regular   Steamship    Services 

To  RIVER  PLATE 

and 

To  SOUTH  AFRICA 


Head  Offices— LONDON  :    146  Leadenhall  Street. 

Branches  at  Liverpool.  Glasgow,  Newport,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Sheffield.  Leedn.  Bristol,  Swansea,  Port  Talbot,  Immingham, 
Ipswich,  Dundee,  Hull,  Hanley  (Stoke-on-Trent).  Bradford,  Southampton.  Buenos  Air-s,  Monte  Video,  Rosario,  La  Plata,  Bahia 
Blanc*.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Cap:  Town,  also  at  Sydney  (N.S.W.),  Melbourne.  Brisbane,  Port  Moresby  (British  New  Guinea). 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNLTUU  toMPLHtt  is  mentioned. 
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Jenkinson,  Brinsley  &  Jenkinson 

CHARTERED    SURVEYORS,     AUCTIONEERS,    ESTATE    AGENTS  AND    VALUERS. 

Every  description  of  Auctioneers',  Surveyors',    Estate  Agents'  and  Valuers* 
Work     undertaken.      Expert     Ui  ban     E-tate    Management.     Receiverships. 

COLONIAL  DEPARTMENT: 


For  many    years    Official    Auctioneers  to    tins 

Commissioners  of  the  West  Indian  Encumbered 

Estates  Court. 


SALES  negotiated  of  Colonial  Estates  by  Auction  or  Private  Treaty.     PURCHASES    negotiated  privately. 
VALUATIONS  for  Sale    Divuioi.  Mort«a«e.  Company  Flotation  and  other  Purp»se». 

SURVEYS.     PLANS.     REPORTS.  List  of  Estates  for  Sale  sent  on  application. 

INSURANCES  OF  ALL  KINDS  EFFECTED. 

Offices:    15    NEW    BRIDGE    STREET,    LONDON,    E.G. 


Cable* :  "Bridging.  London." 


Phono    4538    City. 


All  Communications  respecting  Advertisements  in  this 
Journal  to  be  addressed  to  the 

ADVERTISEMENT  MANAGER 

ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE, 
NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,    LONDON,  W.C.  2. 

Telephone  No. :    REGENT  4940  (3  lines). 


It  will  insure  prompt  nttrnt .on  if  UNITED  KMl'lllH  is  mpntionrd. 


Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine 

"  Canada's  Commerce  Carriers."  LTD- 

Operated  in  connection  with 

CANADIAN    NATIONAL    RAILWAYS 
STEAMSHIP    SERVICES 

from    MONTREAL  and   QUEBEC    in    Summer;    HALIFAX,    N.S.,    and   ST.  JOHN,   N.B.,   in   Winter, 
to  LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW,  CARDIFF,  SWANSEA  and  NEWPORT. 

NEWFOUNDLAND,  WEST  INDIES,    CUBA,  BRITISH  GUIANA, 

SOUTH  AMERICA,  INDIA,  EGYPT,  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS  and  JAVA 

Also  from  VANCOUVER,  B.C..  to  JAPAN,  CHINA,  JAVA,  STRAITS   SETTLEMENTS,  1NV1.'. 

AUSTRALIA    and  NEW  ZEALAND. 

LIST    OF    AGENTS: 

TT-vrrm-o-r.    vfK-r^T\r\^.t  !  Cunard  Steamship  Co.,  Ltd.,  Liverpool,  London,  Cardiff,  etc. 
LNITED    KINGDOM  j  Anchor  Donaldson  Line,  Glasgow. 

I  Butterfleld  &  Swire,  Hong  Kong,  China,  and  Japan. 
THE  ORIENT   (Joint  Service  ,  Holme,  Ringer  &  Co.,  Nagasaki, 
with  Messrs,  \lfrert  Holt  &  Co.)  i  Wurin,  Shokwai,  Moji  and  Shimonoseki. 
I  Smith,  Bell  &  Co.,  The  Philippines. 

IMackinnon,  Mackenzie  &  Co.,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Colombo, 
irfafKe^Tcr']Srpaena^lgaPOre'  [Karachi. 

A.-C.  H^r  &  Co.  Lid?ror"  Swettenham. 
Maclaine,  Watson  &  Co.,  Java. 
The  English  Cooling  Co.,  Ltd.,  Port  Said. 
Agents  of  B.I.S.N.  Co.  at  all  other  ports. 

n  i  XT  A  r> »  /  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  Montreal. 
CAPsAUA  (  QUebp,c  Halifax,  N.S..  Vancouver,  B.C. 

ATTcmn»TT«         i   x-fw    r/T?  AT  \  x-r> '  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  Melbourne 
ALSTRALIA  and  NKtt    ZEALAND ,  and  Sydneyi  Wellington  and  Auckland,  N.Z. 

R.  B.  TEAKLE.  Manager.  William    PHILLIPS.     European    Manager,     Canadian    National    Railway?, 

Canadian  Government  Merchant  IV, arin\  Ltd.,     and  Canadian  Government   Merchant   Marine.  Ltd..   17-19  Cockspur  Street, 

230.  St.  James  Street.  MON  fk£AL  '•  S.W.  1.  


Miss  BISHOP'S  PRIVATE  SOCIAL  TOURS 

Established  1900  FOR  GENTLEMEN  &  LADIES  Accompanied  Throughout 

EGYPT,   ALGERIA,   ITALY,    SICILY,    TYROL, 
SPAIN,    GREECE,    FRANCE,    AUSTRIA,    ETC. 

FIRST  CLASS  Inclusive  Terms  AND  DE  LUXE 

Full  Particulars  from  Miss  N.  S.  BISHOP,  F.R.G.S.,  159  Auckland  Rd.,  Upper  Norwood,  London,  S.E.19 


R.  MONTAGUE  &  CO.  (gg^i^a)  Shipping  &  Passenger  Agents 


PASSAGES  BOOKED  WITH  UNION-CASTLE,  ROYAL  MAIL  S.  P.  Co., 
and  PRINCIPAL  OCEAN  LINES—  WITHOUT  FEE 

By    R.    H.    C.   MONTAGUE,    F.R.C.I.    141  Burnt   Ash   Hill,   Lee,  London,  S.E.  12 
or  c/o  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. 

Capetown  Address  —  R.  MONTAGUE,  c/o  Dichmont   &   Dichmont,  Mansion   House   Chambers,  Adderley  Street 


ILCHESTER  MANSIONS  HOTEL 

ST.  PETERSBURG  PLACE,  BAYSWATER,  LONDON. 

A  HIGH-CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL.  Luxuriously  appointed.    100  elegant  Bedrooms.  Handsome  Reception 

Rooms.     Waygood's  Electric  Lift.    The  artistic  properties  by  Chavrian,  Paris. 
ABSOLUTE  QUIET.       FREE  FROM  BUS  OR  MOTOR  TRAFFIC. 

CHEF*;  MONSIEUR  MAN1N,  FROM  RESTAURANT  VERREY.  REGENT  ST. 

Centrally  situated  in  choicest  and  healthiest  part  of  West  End.  and  within  easy  reach  of  Theatres.    Two 

minutes  from  Hyde  Park  (Kensington  Gardens  entrance).    A  few  minutes  from  Regent  Street.  Piccadilly,  &c. 

Two  minutes  from  Tube  (Queen's  Road  Station).     Unequalled  communication  by  Motor  Bus,  Taxi.  Tube  and 

Metropolitan  Railway  to  any  part  of  London  and  Suburbs.    Motor  Garage. 

THE  MAXIMUM  OF  COMFORT  AT  MINIMUM  COST. 

Single  Rooms,  weekly,  3,  3  ,  4,  4i  and  5  Guineas.          Daily  from  13/61  according  to  floor 
I  ouble        .  „          6,  64.  7,  7i,  8  and  V  Guineas.  ,,        ,.      2S/-J      and  position. 

Inclusive  of  Breakfast,  Lunch,  Tea  and  Dinner  served  at  separate  tables. 

Privat  •>  Dining  and  Reception  Rooms.                                  The  Hotel  Omnibus  meets  visitors  trains  by  order. 
Telegrams:  "  Mayonnaise.  London."  Telephone :  320  and  321  Park. 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNLTUU 
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ROYAL    COLONIAL     INSTITUTE, 

,   NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE.  LONDON,  W.C.  2. 

Telephone:    REGENT  4940.     Telegrams:  "RECITAL,  WEKTRAND.  LONDON."    Cables :"  RECITAL,  LONDOW." 
FOUNDED  1868.  INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER  1881. 


Patron— HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 
Preiidcnt  and  Vice-Patron -Field-Marshal  H.R.H.  The  DUKE  of  CONNAUGHT,  KG. 

COUNCIL. 

Oioirman— SIB  GODFREY  LAODEN.  K.C.M.G. 
D*puty-Chairman-X\\i  <  II  AKI.KS  C.  McLEOD. 

Vice -President*. 


H.H.  The  MAHARAJA  or  MYSORE,  G.C.S.I. 

II.  II.    Tin-    MAHARAJA   OK   KOLHAPUR,    G.C.S.I., 

<;.<•. I.E.,  G.C.V.O. 
H. II.    Tlio    MAHARAJA    or    RIKANER.    G.C.S.I., 

G.C.I. K..    C.C.V.O..    K.C.B. 
H.H.     The     MAHARAJA     KANA     OF    JBALAWAR. 

K.C.S.I. 

H.H.  The  SULTAN  or  PERAK.  K.C.M.G. 
DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE.  K.G.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O. 
DUKE  OK   MARLBOBODOB.   K.<i. 
MARQUIS  OK  CREWK.   K.G. 

tfABQUn      OK       \HKICHKKN      AND      TEMAIR.      K.T., 

v.o. 
tdmiral  of  the  Fleet  EARL  BEATTV,  G.C.B.,  O.M., 

G.C.V.O..  D.S.O. 
EARL  BUXTON.  O.C.M.G. 
EARL  OK   PKKHV.   K.G.,  G.C.B..  G.C.V.O. 
EARL  OF  DUNRAVEN.    K.I'..  <  ..M.G. 
EARL  OK  LITBBPOOL,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.B.E. 
EARL  OK  MEATH,  K.P.,  G.B.K. 
EARL  OK  ROSEBERY,  K.G.,  K.T. 
EARL  OK  SELBORNE,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G. 
VISCOUNT  CHELMKFORP,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.I.E. 
VISCOUNT  GLADSTONE,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.B.E. 

Vlsrnl'NT     llARCOI'RT. 

YI-.  .M  NT  MII.XK.R,  K.G..  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 

VlBCOCNT  NOVAB.   G.C.M.G 

LORD  CAR.MICHAEL,  (J.c.S.I.,  G.C'.I.E.,  K.C.M.G. 

LORD   LECONKIF.LD. 

LORI>  LBVKBHDUOC. 

LORD  LOVAT.  K.T.,  K.C.M.G. .K.C.V.O..C.B..D.S.O. 

LORD  MORUIS.    K.c..M.(i..   LL.D. 

LORD  SHvuiiiiNESSY,  K.C.V.O. 

LollD  SINHA.  [G.B.E. 

LORD   SYDKNIIAM.    G.C.S.I.,   G.C.M.G..   G.C.I.E., 
Kitflit   Hon.  Sir  ROBERT  L.   BORDEN,  G.C.M.G., 

M.l'..   LI..D. 

Ht.  Hon.  Sir  GEORGE  TAUBMAN  GOI.DIE,  K.C.M.G. 
Kiirht   Hon    A.    BONAR  LAW,   M.P. 
BiR'it    lion.  SIK   FREDERICK   LUOARD,   O.C.M.G. 

C.B..  D.S.O. 


lUitht  Hon.  Sir  JOSEPH  G.  WARD,  Bart. 

K.i  ..\i.G. 
Rigiit  Hon.  ss  n.i.i AM  K.  MASSK.V  (I'r  me  Minister 

of  the  Dominion  of  New  X.esland). 
Higrht  Hon.   Sir  UILBERT  I-ARKKU,  Bart.,  D.C.L., 

LL.iv..  Litt.D. 
Admiral  ;the   Hon.  Sir  EDMI  ND  Jt.  KKK.MANTLE, 

<•.»    .11.,    (i.M.ti. 

Colonel  Hon.  Sir  JAMES  ALLKN,  K.C.B. 
Alderman  Sir  DAVID  BROUKM,  G.B.E. 
Hon.  Sir  JOHN  A.  COCKUI  UN,  M.D..  K.C.M.G. 
Sir  FREDRICK  DUTTON  (Honorary  Treasurer). 
Lieut. -General  Sir  J.  BEVAN  EDWARDS,  K.C.B. . 

K.C.M.G. 
Lieut. -General  Sir  EDWARD  T.  H.  HUTTON,  K.C.B., 

K.C.M.G, 

Sir  HENRY  HADOW. 
Sir  H.  KIDKK  HAGGARD.  K.B.E. 
Hon.  Sir  W.  HAI.L.JONES,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.C 
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THE  BEST  HOTELS 
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A    full    list    of   nearly    200    fully-licensed    Hotels    and    Inns 
controlled  by  Trust  Houses,  Ltd.,  may  be  obtained  .from  the         | 
Information  Bureau,  Victory  Hotel,  \ 

Leicester  Square,  London 
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NIGERIAN 
RAILWAYS. 

Direct    Route    for    the  BAUCHI  Tin- 
fields,  IBADAN,  ZARIA  and  KANO. 


A  FREQUENT     service    of   Passenger    and    Goods 
trains  is  maintained  between  IDDO  (LAGOS)  and 
the  NORTH.  Also  between  PORT  HARCOURT 
and  the  Coalfields  at  Udi. 

A  Boat  Express  (with  dining  and  sleeping  cars  attached) 
connects  with  Ocean  Mail  Steamers  at  Lagos. 

At  IDDO  wharf    (LAGOS)  facilities  are  provided  for 
handling  all  descriptions  of  merchandise. 

A  limited  tonnage  of  coal  is    available   for   sale  at  Port 

Harcourt. 

Until  the  Railway    Junction    with  the    Eastern    System 

in  the  North  is  effected,  stations  on  the  Eastern  Division 

are    reached    by    steamer    via     BONNY    and      PORT 

HARCOURT. 


For    particulars   as    to     Rates,     Transportation,    &c.,  and   the    supply  of  coal, 

apply  to 

THE     GENERAL    MANAGER, 
Nigerian  Railways,  EBUTE  METTA  ; 
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British  Empire  Grown 
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CIGARETTES  made  entirely  from 
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Rhodesian  Virginia        . . .     6/8 

EARL.  GREY    made  entirely  from 
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No.  2  Virginia        ...         .  8/10    ,,     ., 

TOBACCO 

Earl  Grey 15/8  per  Ib. 

Matabele IS/-    ,,     ,, 

Orders  for  quantities  not  lea  than  1000  Cigarettes  or 

2  Ib.  Tobacco  can  be  sent  Overseas  free  from 

English  Duty. 

Cigarettes  (Turkish)  56/-  per  1,000  I  Air-ti«ht  Tins 

(Virginia)  421-         „       I          of  100 
Tobacc  >  (Matabele)  91-  per  Ib.  j  or  |  Ib.  Air-tight  tins 

JOHN    WOOD    &    SON 

(Cigar  and  Tobacco  Importers)  LTD. 

23-25  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON 

Telephone  :  City  4437.  Telegraphic  Address  : 

"  Etona.  Cannon,    London." 


BULLETIN     OF     THE 
IMPERIAL  INSTITUTE 

A  QUARTERLY  RECORD  OF  PROGRESS  IN  TROPICAL 
AGRICULTURE  AND  INDUSTRIES  AND  THE 
COMMERCIAL  UTILISATION  OF  THE  NATURAL 
RESOURCES  OF  THE  DOMINIONS.  COLONIES 
AND  INDIA. 

Price     3/6     net. 

Annual  Subscription,  15*.  4d.  post  free. 
CONTENTS     OF     THE     CURRENT     NUMBER 

(Vol.  XIX..  No.  2.  144  pases). 

REPORTS  OF  RECENT  INVESTIGATIONS  AT 
THE  IMPERIAL  INSTITUTE  :— Manila  Hemp: 
C  iiises  of  Damage  in  Recent  Consignments — im- 
provement of  Nigeriaa  Ground  Nuts — 111  pe  Kernels 
from  British  North  Borneo — Gemsbok  Beans  from 
South  Africa — Characters  and  Uses  of  Cuica  esin— 
Cotton  a  cl  Ma  grove  B  rk  frovn  the  Gjnibia — Reports 
by  the  Imperial  Institut  •  Committee  on  Timbers  :  New 
Zealand  T  m  jers. 

SPECIAL  ARTICLE  :~The  Decline  in  the  Y  eld  of 
Egyptian  Cotton  and  its  Causes.  By  Gerald  C. 
Dud  eon,  C.B.E.,  lately  Consulting  Agriculturist  to 
1 1  •  Government  of  Egypt. 

.GENERAL  ARTICLES :— Giant  Grasses  for  Paper 
Making — Insect  Pests  in  the  Cocoa  Store,  with  Six 
Illustrations— Utilisation  of  Dump  Coal  in  So.ith 
Africa. 

NOTES: — Petroleum:  I  rperial  Institute  Monograph — 
Pesti  of  the  Oil  Palm  in  the  Portuguese  Congo,  with 
Twelve  Illus  rations— Agricultur  1  Conditions  and 
Needs  of  the  Gambia — Flax  Growing  in  Ugan  a. 

RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  AGRICULTURE  AND  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

London:    JOHN    MURRAY 


THE  GAMBIA,  SIERRA  LEONE, 
GOLD    COAST    AND    NIGERIA 

REGULAR  EXPRESS  SERVICES 

(CARRYING   HIS  MAJESTY'S  MAILS)  between  Liverpool  and 

Sierra  Leone,   Gold  Coast  (Seccpndee,   Accra),  Lagos,  Bonny  and 

Calabar,  and  all  the  principal  West  African  Ports  by 

The  British  and   African   Steam  Navigation 
Co.    Ltd.,    and     African     Steam     Ship    Co. 

EXCELLENT  ACCOMMODATION,  with  all  modern  conveniences. 

The    Steamers   are   fitted  with   refrigerating  chambers,  ensuring  a 

constant  supply  of  fresh  meat,  vegetables,  &c.,  all  through  the  voyage. 

Marconi  Wireless  Telegraphy. 

ALL  PARTICULARS  FROM- 

ELDER  DEMPSTER  &  CO.  LTD. 

COLONIAL  HOUSE,  WATER  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

4  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.G.  3.  30  Mosley  Street,  Manchester. 

Hull,  Birmingham,  Cardiff,  &c. ,  &c. 
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ROYAL   COLONIAL   INSTITUTE. 

OBJECTS  AND  CONSTITUTION. 

THE  objects  of  the  ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE  are  defined  by  its  Charter  of  Incorporation 
which  bears  date  the  36th  September,  1882.  It  aims  to  promote  the  preservation  of  a  permanent 
union  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire.  It  provides  a  place  of 
meeting  for  British  subjects  connected  with  the  Dominions,  the  Colonies,  and  India;  for  residents 
In  this  country  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  Institute  and  wish  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  Empire  beyond  the  seas;  for  British  subjects  and  persons  of  direct  British 
parentage  resident  in  foreign  countries.  It  provides  a  Library  containing  the  best  unofficial 
collection  in  existence  of  publications  relating  to  the  Empire  ;  a  comprehensive  Law  Library  ; 
and  Reading,  Smoking,  and  Reception  Rooms.  It  publishes  a  Monthly.  Journal  and  offers 
opportunities  for  the  reading  of  Papers  and  for  holding  discussions  upon  subjects  of  Imperial 
interest,  and  it  undertakes  literary,  commercial,  and  statistical  inquiries  in  connection  with  the 
Empire.  Nothing  in  the  Papers  or  discussions  is  permitted  tending  to  give  the  Institute  » 
party  character.  (Rule  1.) 

FELLOWSHIP. 

The  Membership  comprises  Resident  Fellows  (i.e.,  resident  in  the 
United  Kingdom),  Non-Resident  Fellows  (i.e.,  resident  outside  the  United 
Kingdom). 

Resident  Fellows  residing  over  50  miles  from  London  pay  a  subscrip- 
tion of  £3  3s.,  and  an  entrance  fee  of  £1  Is.,  or  may  compound  for  life  for 
£32  11s.,  including  entrance  fee. 

Resident  Fellows  within  50  miles  of  London  pay  a  subscription  of 
£3  3s.,  and  an  entrance  fee  of  £3  3s.,  or  may  compound  for  life  for  *34  13s., 
including  entrance  fee. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  £1  Is.,  and  a  subscrip- 
tion of  £1  11s.  6d.,  or  may  compound  for  life  for  £16  16s.,  including 
entrance  fee. 

AFFILIATED  MEMBERS. 

An  additional  class  of  Members  who  not  being  British  subjects  cannot 
be  Fellows,  includes  only  such  subjects  of  Foreign  Powers  as  are  either 
British  born  or  are  the  children  of  British  parents  on  both  sides.  They 
are  nominated  and  elected  in  the  same  manner  as  Non-Resident  Fellows, 
and  pay  the  same  fees,  i.e.,  subscription  £1  11s.  6d.,  entrance  fee  £1  Is.,  or 
may  compound  for  life  for  £16  16s.,  including  entrance  fee. 

ASSOCIATES. 

Associates  are  those  who  wish  to  support  the  Institute  in  its  patriotic 
work.  They  receive  gratis,  in  return  for  their  subscriptions,  the  monthly 
Magazine—  United  Empire,"  and  have  the  right  of  attending  all  dinners 
and  meetings  when  papers  are  read,  or  lectures  delivered,  any  Provincial 
Conferences  of  the  Institute,  and  the  Annual  Evening  Reception.  Ladies 
who  are  British  subjects,  ( wherever  resident,  and  gentlemen  who  are 
British  subjects  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom,  may  be  elected  as 
Associates,  but  they  are  not  entitled  to  attend  any  Annual  or  Special 
General  Meeting,  or  to  have  the  use  of  the  Institute  Building.  The 
annual  subscription  is  £1  11s.  6d.  There  is  no  entrance  fee.  Associates 
may  compound  for  life  for  £15  15s. 

PRIVILEGES  OF  FELLOWS  WHOSE  SUBSCRIPTIONS  ARE  NOT  IN  ARREAR. 
The  privileges  of  Fellows,  whose  subscriptions  are  not  in  arrear,  include  the  use  of  the 
Institute  building,  which  comprises  reading,  writing,  reception,  and  smoking  rooms ;  a  library 
containing  nearly  140,000  volumes  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  history,  government,  trade, 
resources  and  development  of  the  British  .Dominions.  The  newspaper-room  contains  over  800 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  reviews  from  all  quarters  of  the  Empire.  Books  may  be  borrowed — 
subject  to  the  library  regulations — and  the  correspondence  of  Fellows  may  be  addressed  to  the 
care  of  the  Institute,  a  permanent  postal  and  telegraphic  address  being  thus  afforded.  Fellows 
are  entitled  to  be  present  at  the  ordinary  meetings,  and  to  introduce  one  visitor ;  to  be  present 
at  any  Annual  Provincial  Conference  ;  .to  be  present  at  the  Annual  Reception,  and  to  introduce 
•  lady.  The  Institute  is  open  on  week-days  from  9.30  A.M.  to  8  P.M. 

The  support  of  all  British  Subjects,  whether  residing  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  beyond  the 
Seas — for  the  Institute  is  intended  for  both — is  earnestly  desired  in  promoting  the  great  objects  of 
extending  knowledge  respecting  the  various  portions  of  the  Empire,  and  in  promoting  the  cause 
of  its  permanent  unity. 

Contributions  to  the  Library  will  be  thankfully  received. 
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South    African    Farming 

Whether  or  not  to  Venture  ? 

.  The  late  troublous  times  have,  among  other  legacies,  left  a  wide- 
••,    spread,  desire   for_  reshaping,  careers   in  a  Dominion.     Urban  un- 
employment   being  general,  thoughts    turn  to  farming.     Naturally 
the  name  of  South  Africa  occurs,  and  the  question  arises — Whether 
or  not  to  venture  ? 

Whether  men.,  with  the  minimum  capital  of  ^",2,000  should  venture, 
each  must  decide  for  himself,  after  weighing  the  pros  and  cons  as 
marshalled  in  the  authentic  data  obtainable  from  the  undermentioned 
address.  Much  will  depend  on  individual  temperament. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  man  of  average  adapt- 
ability and  grit,  with  a  taste  for  outdoor  pursuits,  will  find  South 
Africa  a  country  of  strong  attraction,  and  farming  an  undertaking 
affording  many  opportunities  and  much  variety  of  interesting  and 
often  profitable  occupation. 

Fuller  particulars  about  the  position  and  prospects,  and  about  training 
facilities  and  guidance  for  beginners  before  they  invest  capital,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  W.C.  2. 


Transvaal  Consolidated  Land  &  Exploration  Co.,  Ltd. 

(Incorpora  ed  in  the  Transvaal). 


CATTLE  RAISING  IfTNORTHERN  TRANSVAAL. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE. 

The  Company  has  for  Sale  THREE  MILLION  ACRES  of  Land,  chiefly  situate  in 

the  Northern  Transvaal. 

The  Farms,  which  vary  considerably  in  size,  average  roughly  5,000  Acres- 
They  are  suitable  mainly  for  CATTLE  Raising   and    production  of  COTTON,  but 

many  are  suitable  for  GENERAL  FARMING  purposes. 
There  are  several  large  compact  blocks  of  well-watered  land  available,  ideally  adapted  for 

RANCHING  ON  A  LARGE  SCALE, 

varying  in  extent  from  30,000  to  lOO'.OOO  Acres. 
PRICE  VARIES  FROM  7s.  6d.  to  20s.  PER  ACRE. 


EASY  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT. 

One-fifth  Cash,  and  Ten  equal  Annual  Instalments  with  Interest  on  unpaid  Balances 
at  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 

During  the  past  three  years  the  Company  has  SOLD  sonic  800,000  Acres  in  South 

Africa   to  genuine  Settlers.    > 

For  full  information  apply  to  the  Company's  Agents:' — 

In  LONDON :— 7c  Lower  Belgrave  St.,  S.W.I.     In  CAPETOWN:— 32  Burmester's  Buildings,  AdderW  St., 
or  to  the  Company  : — P.O.  Box  4303,  Johannesburg,  The  Transvaal. 


it  wilt  ui<suit  yrmii.yt  uiUniiuii  »/   U i.\'i'i 'tiD  UMflltti  M  inentiohed. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 

THE  NORWAY  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD 


A    Land  of  surpassing  beauty  and 
of   rare   interest  for  the   Traveller. 

For  the  Photographer,  the  Artist,  and  the 
Lover  of  the  Beautiful  in  Nature  its  attrac- 
tions cannot  be  exaggerated.  Its  Dependency, 
LABRADOR,  exceeds  in  its  picturesque 
natural  panoramas  the  much-praised  Fiords 
of  Norway. 


THE  SPORTSMAN'S  PARADISE 

Abounding  in  game  of  the  finest,  in 
fin,  fur,  and  feather.  Lordly  Caribou 
in  countless  herds.  Rivers  teeming 
with  salmon.  Lakes  filled  with 
trout.  Forests  alive  with  birds  and 
furry  creatures.  All  sport  free  except 
Caribou  hunting,  which  requires  a 
licence  fee  of  $50  (/"10),and  salmon 
fishing,  which  involves  a  rod  tax 
of  SlO  (£2). 

FOREST,  MINE,  AND  FARMLAND 
WEALTH. 

Splendid    opportunities    to    acquire 


lands  for  Farming,  mining.  Lumber- 
ing and  Pulp  and  paper  Making  on 
reasonable  terms,  with  generous 
concessions  from  the  Government 
of  Newfoundland  in  the  way  of 
free  entry  for  all  machinery  and 
equipments  requisite  in  establishing 
new  industries. 

COPPER   and  IRON    MINES 
in  active  operation. 

SAW  MILLS  cutting  extensively 
of  lumber  for  export. 

Two  of  the  world's  largest  PAPER 
MILLS  recently  established. 


A  number  of  copies  of  a  descriptive  booklet  issued  by  the  Reid 

Newfoundland  Company  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 

Thomas  Cook  &  Son  for  distribution. 

For  farther  information  apply  to — 

The   Hon.   Sir   EDGAR   R.   BOWRING, 

(High  Commissioner  for  Newfoundland), 
58    Victoria    Street,    LONDON,    S.W.I. 
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ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE 

THE   PRESENT   HOME   OF  THE   INSTITUTE 

fine  as  it  is,  is  inadequate  to  the  demands  made  upon  it  by  an  ever-expanding  member- 
ship and  continually  widening  activities. 

A     FUND     OF    £300,000 
is  required  to  enable  the  Council  to  complete  its  plans  for  reconstruction. 

DONATIONS    TO    THIS    END 

have  come  in  steadily  since  the  Fund  was  inaugurated  at  the  Jubilee  Dinner  in  1919,  but  the  total 
necessary  will  only  be  reached  by  keeping  the  great  object  constantly  in  view. 


lusiratior,  is  a  deagn  sag 
land  Acenae.     In  addition  to 


ltd  by  Messrs.  Hart  6-  Waterhousefor  the  neta  facade  of  the  Institute  In  Northumber- 
cnlargcmcnt  of  present  accommodation  for  Members  and  Staff  there  will  be  : — 


(a)  A  large  Hall  for  Meetings,  as  a  Memorial  to  the  late  Earl  Grey,  and  to  Fellows 
and  Associates  who  fell  in  the  War.  (b)  A  Luncheon  and  Dining  Room, 
(c)  A  large  extension  of  the  Library  and  Newspaper  Room.  (J)  A  well- 
appointed  Map-Room,  (e)  A  lounge  for  Members  and  their  friends.  (/)  A 
complete  suite  of  rooms  for  the  use  of  Lady  Members,  to  enable  their  admission 
to  full  membership,  (g)  An  Art  Gallery  for  Portraits,  Drawings,  &c.,  relating 
to  the  Overseas  Dominions,  Colonies  and  India. 

(See  Form  overleaf.) 
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EPERNAY 

Extra  Quality         Extra  Dry        Dry         1911  Vintage 

LONDON  ADDRESS : 

Great  Union  Bon  de  Saint-Hilaire  Champagne  Co.  Ltd.,     ; 
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To  FEAR'S  LIMITED. 
BRISTOL,  ENGLAND. 
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Name 
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350 


If  you  want  to  know  now  much  you 
can  save  by  buying  English  Goods 
direct  from  England — then  send  for 
Fears  Overseas  Catalogue.  It  shows 
hundreds  of  lines — all  illustrated  and 
plainly  priced — Men's  Suits  and  Suitings, 

Raincoats  and  Waterproof  Goals,  Sports  Coals  and 
Trousers,  Collars,  Ties,  Shirts,  Underwear,  Hals, 
Caps,  Socles,  Boots,  Shoes,  Umbrellas,  Blankets, 
Sheets,  Pillow  Slips,  Curtains,  Ladies  Blouses  and 
Sports  Coats,  Corsets,  Stockings  and  Underwear, 
Travelling  Cases,  Handbags  and  other  Leather 
Goods,  Electro- Plate,  Fountain  Pens  and  Stationery, 
Pocket  Knives,  Scissors  and  Table  Cutlery,  Rings. 
Pendant*.  Brooches  and  every  kind  of  Pretty 
Jewellery,  Clocks,  and  also  Gold  Watches,  Silver 
Watches,  and  Nickel  Watches,  Bracelet  Watches, 
8-Day  Watches  and  Calendar  Watche*. 


350    BRISTOL    BRIDGE,    BRISTOL,    ENGLAND. 
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CANADIAN       PACIFIC 


STEAMERS.  HOTELS. 

TOE    WOMILBS    .  C5HSEMTEST 

Regular  services  of  PASSENGER  and  CARGO  Steamers  from 
Liverpool,  London,  Glasgow,  Southampton.  Bristol,  Antwerp, 
Havre,  Genoa,  and  Naples  to  Quebec  and  Montreal  (summer), 
and  St.  John,  N.B.  (winter)  connecting  with  CANADIAN 
PACIFIC  RAILWAY  to  all  parts  of  CANADA  and  the 
UNITED  STATES.  Fast  route  to  JAPAN  and  CHINA  from 
Vancouver.  "Empress  of  Asia"  and  "Empress  of  Russia," 
largest  and  fastest  steamers  on  the  Pacific.  ALL  BRITISH 
service  from  Vancouver  by  Canadian  Australasian  steamers  to 
NEW  ZEALAND  and  AUSTRALIA. 

MERCHANDISE  forwarded  and  MONEY  ORDERS  issued 
by  DOMINION  EXPRESS. 

APPLY 

CANADIAN    PACIFIC    RAILWAY 

62/65  Charing  Cross,  S.W.  1,  and  103  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.  3;  LONDON 

OR  LOCAL  AGENTS  EVERYWHERE 


Portable  Camp  Furniture.         Tents.       Airtight  Boxes  and  Trunks.        Mosquito  Nets.         San  Helmets. 
ECONOMICAL.    TROPICAL    EQUIPMENT. 

EVERITT,  PENN  &  CO.  LTD.,  16  Panton  St.,  Haymarket,  London,  S.W.I 

Complete  Outfit  and  Kit  for  Colonial  Officers,  Hunters,  Residents,  Travellers. 

BAGGAGE 

Packed.       Shipped.      Insured. 
ESTIMATES   FOR   OUTFIT. 

Chopboxes.  Stores. 


24/1/21  CHICHESTER. 

"  I  hank  you  for  your  unfailing 
courtesy,  and  for  all  the  trouble  you 
have  taken."— R.L.B. 


23/8/20          GLOUCESTER 

"Am  satisfied,  and  will  recommend 
you  to  friends  for  outfit.  Will  give  you 
my  order  next  tour."— R.C.S.  (Major). 


Mosquito  Boots. 


Filters. 


Lam  os. 


Tropical  Clothing. 


SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  "Oakfield/'HaslemereRd.,  Crouch  Hill,  N.8 

EXTREMELY  HEALTHY  SITUATION  IN  THE  OUTSKIRTS  OF  LONDON. 

PREPARATION      FOR    PUBLIC   SCHOOLS   AND   FOR   EXAMINATIONS. 
Headmaster—  W.  T.  A.  Emtage,  M.A.,  Oxford,  late  Director  of  Education  in  Mauritius. 
SPECIAL  ARRANGEMENTS    for   pupils   from   Overseas    during   Vacations. 

Prospectus  and  particulars  on  application. 


By  Appointment  to 


H.M.  King  George  V. 


Champagne 

Charles  Heidsieck 


Finest  Extra  Quality. 


Extra  Dry. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES    AND   COMMENTS. 

THE  whole  Empire  will  join  in  hearty  congratulations  to  the  Royal 
Family  on  the  betrothal  of  Princess  Mary  to  Viscount  Lascelles,  D.S.  0. — 

and  a  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute.  Both 
°y  the  Princess  and  the  Viscount  are  extremely  popular,  and 

their  good  work,  especially  during  the  war,  is  well  known. 
It  is  a  source  of  genuine  pride  and  satisfaction  that  so  many  members 
of  the  Royal  House  should  find  life-partners  among  the  British  people. 
It  promotes  the  ideal  of  the  truly  British  family. 

PEACE  has  her  surprises  no  less  renowned  then  war.     Mr.  Hughes, 

the  American  Secretary  of  State,  had,  if  the  bull  may  be  permitted,  a 

veritable   bomb   for   the   disarmament   Conference   at 

A  Naval  Washington.  He  opened  the  proceedings  with  a  cut- 
Holiday  ?  ,  ,  . 6-,  ,  f 

and-dned  proposal  for  a  ten  years   naval  construction 

holiday ;  except  in  regard  to  capital  ships,  of  which  Great  Britain 
is  allowed  22  to  America's  18,  there  is  to  be  a  limitation  of  naval 
strength  on  the  basis  roughly  of  equality  between  America  and  Great 
Britain,  and  of  sixty  per  cent,  of  either  for  Japan.  All  capital  ship 
construction  will  be  abandoned  for  a  decade,  and  as  many  as  sixty-six 
battleships  now  in  commission  will  be  scrapped.  Mr.  Hughes  may 
claim  to  have  carried  the  whole  world  with  him  in  principle,  by  simply 
taking  its  breath  away.  Great  Britain  at  once  gave  him  hearty 
support,  Japan  has  been  only  less  cordial,  and  the  principal  critics 
have  been  found  in  America  itself.  Mr.  Balfour,  who,  owing  to  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  inability  to  leave  London,  is  the  principal  representa- 
tive of  the  British  Empire,  welcomed  Mr.  Hughes'  proposals  with 
certain  reservations.  Ten  days'  reflection  has  not  diminished  the  desire 
to  see  the  American  plan,  or  something  like  it,  carried  out,  but  its 
probable  economic,  strategic,  and  political  consequences  have  gradually 
assumed  shape  in  the  public  mind.  The  immediate  abandonment  of 
programmes  of  construction  will  seriously  aggravate  the  unemployment 
problem — a  development  for  which  labour  leaders,  who  have  clamoured 
for  disarmament,  were  not  quite  prepared.  So  far  as  programmes  are 
concerned,  America  is  prepared  to  give  up  most ;  but  in  giving  up  most, 

3  v 
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she  saves  most.  On  the  settlement  of  the  naval  programme  everything 
else  in  the  Pacific  and  much  in  Europe  are  contingent.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  has  called  the  Washington  Conference  "  the  hope  of  the  world  "  ; 
if  it  succeeds  it  will  accomplish  in  the  Western  hemisphere  what  the 
League  of  Nations  is  endeavouring  to  accomplish  in  the  Eastern 
hemisphere,  and  America  will  have  found  a  way  of  advancing  the  ideals 
of  the  League  whose  existence  she  refuses  to  recognise. 

WHEN  we  turn  from  the  proceedings  at  Washington  to  the  affairs 

of  the  world  in  general,  and  the  British  Empire  in  particular,  we  find 

statesmanship   everywhere   confronted   with   anxieties 

which  partisan  policies  cannot  possibly  dispose  of.     The 
Problems.  ,  ,,     Vr         AT  ~n  •        ir-   •  ± 

murder  of  Mr.  Hara,  the  Japanese  rrime  Minister,  on 

the  eve  of  the  American  Conference,  was  a  sharp  reminder  that  the  ills 
which  trouble  mankind  are  universal.  The  British  Government  has 
its  full  share  of  problems  on  hand.  In  pursuing  their  efforts  to  meet 
Sinn  Fein  views,  consistently  with  preserving  the  integrity  of  the 
Empire,  no  more  striking  plea  for  patience  and  moderation  has  fallen 
from  anyone's  lips  than  Mr.  Chamberlain's  statement  of  regret  that 
his  vote  fifteen  years  ago  was  given  against  the  concessions  then  made 
to  the  Boers  in  South  Africa.  The  breakdown  of  the  Egyptian  nego- 
tiations perhaps  explains  the  recent  repudiation  by  a  majority  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  Zaghlul's  agitation  against  Adly  Pasha.  We 
shall  know  when  the  papers  now  on  their  way  to  Egypt  are  published. 
Meantime  Lord  Curzon  asks  the  public  to  withhold  judgment.  In 
the  same  way  it  is  well  to  know  all  the  facts  concerning  the  Treaty  or 
agreement  into  which  France  has  entered  with  the  Kemalists  at  Angora. 
It  is,  of  course,  remarkable  that  France  should  have  made  any  compact, 
however  local,  which  may  seriously  prejudice  either  British  efforts  in 
Mesopotamia  (concerning  which  Sir  Harry  Brooking  delivered  a 
valuable  address  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Bournemouth  Branch)  or 
the  Armenians  in  Cilicia.  The  handing  over  of  control  of  part  of  the 
Baghdad  Railway  and  of  Cilicia  to  Mustapha  Kemal  would  seem  to 
be  mainly  directed  at  the  pretensions  of  Greece,  but  it  must  react  on 
British  interests,  and  the  announcement  has  been  received  in  the 
"  Et  tu,  Brute  !  "  spirit. 

THE  Prince  of  Wales  moves  from  triumph  to  triumph.     Gibraltar, 

Malta,  Aden,  Bombay,  seem  to  have  been  eager  only  to  go  one  better 

than  the  other  in  the  heartiness  and  spontaneity  of 

their  welcome,  and  the  words  of  Sir  George  Lloyd,  after 
in  India.  .  .  b  .       J 

the  visit  to  Poona,  best  sum  up  the  impression  conveyed 
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by  the  cabled  reports  of  His  Koyal  Highness's  progress.  The  success 
of  the  Poona  visit,  says  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  "  in  my  opinion  was 
entirely  due  to  the  Prince's  own  personality,  and  to  his  influence  with 
the  crowd,  which  surpassed  even  what  I  had  been  led  to  believe." 
In  this  complex  British  Empire,  it  is  a  fact  of  the  utmost  significance 
that  the  appeal  which  was  irresistible  in  Canada,  in  Australia,  and  in 
New  Zealand,  is  equally  potent  in  India.  Part  of  the  secret  is  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  own  ;  and  that  part,  by  the  happiest  of  dispen- 
sations, goes  only  to  emphasise  and  confirm  the  truth,  which  cannot 
too  often  be  repeated,  that  the  symbol  and  bond  of  the  Empire's 
unity  is  the  monarchy.  The  messages  from  the  King-Emperor  which 
he  carried  to  the  people  of  Malta  and  the  peoples  of  India  \»ere  instinct 
with  the  confidence  of  the  Royal  House  in  their  loyalty,  and  with  the 
desire  to  see  every  part  of  the  Empire  in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty, 
prosperity,  and  happiness,  according  to  its  widely  varying  needs. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  in  India  has  touched  the  imagination  and  the 
hearts  of  princes  and  peoples  alike.  He  has  frankly,  in  that  uncon- 
ventional way  of  his,  stated  that  he  wants  to  know  them  and  wants 
them  to  know  him,  and  in  circumstances  the  nature  of  which  cannot  be 
ignored  he  has,  by  the  magic  of  his  personality,  called  into  enthu- 
siastic demonstration  the  goodwill  and  the  fealty  of  India's  millions. 

THE  popular  character  of  the  Prince's  reception  in  Bombay  was 

thrown  into  sharp  relief  by  riots  which  Mr.  Gandhi  vainly  attempted 

to  control,  and  on  account  of  which  he  has  imposed  on 

The  Failure    himself  a  penance  that  amounts  to  confession  of  failure 

n    •WIT 

a     rth*  to  e^ect  revolution  by  rose-water  methods.     The  dark 

side  of  the  situation  in  India  was  forcibly  stated  by 
Lord  Sydenham  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Chelmsford  in  his 
most  interesting  paper,  printed  in  this  issue — a  paper  that  should 
be  widely  read  as  affording  some  idea  of  the  ceaseless  round 
of  duties  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  King's  representative— made 
passing  reference  to  the  non-co-operative  movement.  "  Each  day," 
he  said,  "  has  seen  a  falling  away  from  the  non-co-operation  ranks 
and  a  rallying  to  the  side  of  the  Government."  That  Mr.  Gandhi's 
efforts  have  been  a  failure  was  indeed  shown  by  his  attempt  to  give 
belated  effect  to  his  prophecies  by  a  proclamation  of  civil  disobedience. 
He  has,  unhappily,  succeeded  in  doing  much  mischief ;  but  his  cause  is 
hopelessly  discredited,  and  the  sentence  on  the  Ali  brothers  for  attempt- 
ing to  incite  the  troops  to  disloyalty  will,  in  the  eyes  of  India,  carry 
its  own  moral.  The  Moplah  rising,  despite  the  fact  that  the  distur- 
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bances  have  proved  far  more  protracted  than  we  had  hoped,  is  in  a 
different  category,  and  the  view  of  Lord  Reading's  Government  that 
it  does  not  represent  a  deliberate  attempt  to  overthrow  the  British 
Raj  is  reassuring. 

IN  his  striking  speech  at  Liverpool,  of  which  a  summary  is  given 
under  Branch  News,  Sir  Frederick  Lugard  suggested  that  the  material 
,          and  moral  development  of  the  black  races  should  run 
Education       on  paraijei  lines.     Training  of  character  is  more  im- 
yj.  .  portant  than  the  training  of  the  intellect.    The  education 

Native  °^  ^he  African  native,  is  a  problem  to  which  states- 

«  men  from  the  Cape  to  Togoland— for  a  recent  speech 
by  M.  Sarraut,  after  a  visit  to  the  West  Coast,  shows  that  France  is 
alive  to  its  necessity  and  its  importance — are  giving  earnest  thought. 
Brigadier-General  F.  G.  Guggisberg,  at  an  African  Society  luncheon, 
emphasised  the  same  points  that  were  advanced  by  Sir  Frederick 
Lugard.  On  the  Gold  Coast,  he  said,  the  whole  of  their  primary 
schools  are  devoted  to  literary  education,  and  the  difficulty  is  that 
they  have  no  character  training  at  all.  A  mere  literary  education 
does  little  more,  as  Kenelm  Chillingly  might  have  said,  than  disturb 
the  mental  equilibrium.  There  are  25,000  natives  at  school,  50,000 
are  knocking  at  the  doors,  and  250,000  want  education  which  they  can- 
not get.  Next  year  a  beginning  will  be  made  with  trade  schools,  and 
in  a  few  years  the  Gold  Coast  will  be  able  to  give  the  native  a  com- 
plete education  in  his  own  country,  along  lines  best  calculated  to 
serve  his  interests  as  well  as  those  of  the  State.  The  cost  of  Educa- 
tion on  the  Gold  Coast  has  increased  from  £3,000  to  £100,000,  and 
before  long  the  Governor  anticipates  that  the  Colony  will  be  spending 
£250,000. 

IF  there  is  one  subject  into  which  a  priori  it  might  be  thought 
prejudice  would  not  be  allowed  to  enter,  surely  it  is  Empire  migration. 

In  prosperous  times  emancipation  from  crowded  old 
f?1  world  conditions  to  the  free  air  of  untenanted  lands 

overseas  which  are  as  British  as  Kent  or  Perthshire 
is  to  the  benefit  of  the  worker  ;  in  unprosperous  tunes  it  is  salvation, 
and,  wisely  directed,  it  serves  the  State  in  which  men  settle  not  less 
than  the  settlers  themselves.  Yet  trade  unions  still  find  grounds  for 
opposition,  and  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  can  still  assert 
that  men  would  rather  remain  at  home  with  their  friends  and  relations. 
In  the  discussion  on  the  vote  in  aid  of  Overseas  settlement,  Sir  Newton 
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Moore  and  Sir  Frederick  Young  were  able  out  of  the  fullness  of  their 
experience  to  afford  Parliament  some  graphic  illustrations  of  what 
migration  means  to  both  Empire  and  individual.  Mr.  Gideon  Murray 
has  been  especially  energetic  in  calling  attention  to  the  advantages 
of  Overseas  settlement,  and  it  is  clear  from  what  Major  Wood  said 
that  the  co-operation  of  the  Imperial  and  Dominion  Governments, 
on  the  importance  of  which  Sir  Kinloch  Cooke  insisted,  is  close  and 
cordial.  Australia  is  peculiarly  concerned,  because  her  need  is 
greatest,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  The  Times,  in  view  of  all  that  Lord 
Northcliffe  has  said,  should  be  made  the  medium  for  the  publication 
of  an  article  with  diagrams  purporting  to  show  how  much  of  Australia 
is  unsuitable  for  white  settlement.  Sir  James  Conolly,  the  Hon. 
McEwan  Hunter,  and  Mr.  Hughes  promptly  met  the  conclusions  of 
the  writer  with  emphatic  denials.  This  sort  of  red  herring  drawn 
across  the  course  of  the  migration  campaign  is  properly  denounced 
by  the  Australian  Prime  Minister  in  scathing  terms. 

MR.  HOLT  THOMAS  is  still  of  opinion  that  an  Empire  Air  Mail  by 
aeroplane  is  practicable,  and  the  Postmaster- General  has  said  that 

if  such  a  service  could  be  established  he  would  be 
•~n  ?Jn?lre  prepared  to  consider  the  question  of  using  it.  But 

two  points  have  to  be  weighed  :  charges  and  reliability. 
In  an  article  in  The  Times  Mr.  Holt  Thomas  estimates  that  a  weekly 
mail  to  Australia  might  be  run  for  a  sum  of  from  £150,000  to  £200,000 
per  annum.  An  aeroplane  Empire  Mail  requires,  he  believes,  not  a 
subsidy  but  support.  His  latest  calculation  is  that  the  service  might 
be  maintained  at  a  cost  per  machine  of  3s.  per  ton  mile.  With  all 
that  Mr.  Holt  Thomas  says  in  advocacy  of  the  service  we  are  in 
cordial  sympathy,  but  his  plea  seems  to  us  only  to  strengthen  the 
case  for  immediate  experiment  with  available  airships.  An  aeroplane 
service  might  succeed  with  a  sufficiency  of  relays  on  the  principle  of 
the  old  post  horses,  but  an  airship  service  should  carry  with  it  all  the 
advantages  of  the  through  train.  Moreover,  Commander  F.  L.  M. 
Boothby  points  out  that  the  airship  costs  to-day  would  only  be  2s.  9d. 
per  ton  mile,  with  Is.  as  the  ultimate  figure.  "  A  combined  service 
by  aeroplane  and  airship,  using  the  former  for  distances  of  less  than 
400  miles  and  the  latter  for  longer  distances,"  as  Commander  Boothby 
suggests,  would  appear  to  be  the  ideal  arrangement. 

THE  coal-miner  is  daily  having  borne  hi  upon  him  the  tragic 
blunder  he  made  when  he  lent  ear  to  the  extremists  who  induced 
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him  to  strike  for  an  uneconomic  wage  and  an  impossible  political 
object.  The  loss  of  markets  has  made  return,  even  to  what  appeared 
C  1  d  O  1  *^e  wors*  conditions  at  the  time  of  the  strike,  a  slow 
and  painful  process.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand  miners  are  said  to  be  unemployed,  and  at  least  as  many 
to  be  only  half  employed,  and  still  no  effort  is  made  to  bring  produc- 
tion per  man  up  to  a  level  which  would  mean  cheap  coal,  the  indis- 
pensable preliminary  to  a  resumption  of  industrial  prosperity.  The 
miners  have  again  appealed  to  the  Government  for  help,  but  the 
Government  has  set  its  face  against  handing  over  even  the  unused 
balance  of  the  £10,000,000  voted  to  assist  wage-payments  for  a 
definite  period.  During  the  strike  many  undertakings  dependent 
on  coal  fuel  were  converted  to  oil — and  they  will  never  go  back.  That 
must  be  a  serious  loss,  but  the  coal  market  suffers  from  the  com- 
petition of  oil  more  in  the  matter  of  ships  than  in  any  other  direction. 
Lloyds  Annual  Report  for  1920-21  contains  some  figures  which,  from 
the  coal -miners'  point  of  view,  are  startling.  For  the  first  time  more 
vessels  were  built  for  propulsion  by  means  of  oil  than  by  means 
of  coal.  In  1914  the  gross  tonnage  of  vessels  burning  oil  fuel  was 
1 ,300,000  tons ;  in  1 921  the  gross  tonnage  of  such  vessels  was  12,800,000. 
Steamers  dependent  upon  oil  to-day  would  consume  not  less  than 
20,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum.  And  in  a  dispatch  some  months 
ago  Lord  Curzon  said  that  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  British  Navy  is  now 
oil-fired.  Whilst  these  facts  intensify  the  gravity  of  the  position  in 
the  coal  industry,  they  make  daily  more  urgent  the  question  of  oil- 
discoveries  within  the  British  Empire. 

THE  Empire  Forestry  Association,  now  that  it  is  in  being,  seems 

so  essential  a  body  that  it  is  matter  for  wonder  a  world  war  was 

necessary  to  call  it  into  existence.     The  Lord  Mayor 

A  Forest  presided  at  the  inaugural  meeting  held  at  the  Guildhall 
Conscience 

on  November  16,  and  was  supported  by  representatives 

of  every  part  of  the  Empire.  Lord  Novar  and  others  stated  the  case  for 
an  Empire  Forestry  policy  with  the  vigour  which  the  reckless  indiffer- 
ence of  the  past,  and  the  appalling  timber  wastage  of  the  war,  de- 
manded. In  regard  to  forestry,  as  in  other  respects,  the  Empire  has 
neither  properly  utilised  the  advantages  Nature  gave  her  nor  taken 
measures  to  make  good  the  inroads  on  Nature's  bounty.  The  Empire 
Forestry  Association,  the  outcome  of  the  very  valuable  Imperial 
Forestry  Conference  of  1920,  has  a  great  opportunity.  Its  propa- 
ganda will  be  directed  not  merely  to  the  education  of  the  public,  but 
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to  the  creation  of  what  is  aptly  termed  "  a  forest  conscience."  The 
vast  majority  of  men  have  never  given  a  thought  to  what  depends 
on  the  husbanding  of  forest  wealth  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  planting 
with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  posterity  on  the  other.  The  special 
allocation  by  the  Government  of  £250,000  to  be  devoted  immediately 
to  forestry  will  one  day  be  regarded  as  among  the  really  economic 
steps  taken  to  relieve  unemployment. 

THE  Earl  of  Ducie,  G.C.V.O.,  who  died  on  October  28,  at  the 
age  of  ninety-four,  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  Fellows  who  joined 

the  Institute  in  1868.  Lord  Ducie's  name  has  never 
Z;  _  ?*e  been  very  prominent  in  public  life,  but  his  long 
Ducie  years  were  uniformly  marked  by  quiet,  consistent, 

patriotic  service.  Bodies  like  the  Royal  Colonial  Insti- 
tute, the  National  Rifle  Association,  and  the  Royal  Society  were  sure 
of  his  support.  He  was  particularly  interested  in  forestry,  and  his 
estate  at  Tortworth  was  noted  for  the  fine  collection  of  hardy  trees 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  planted  and  cultivated  with  care  and 
affection.  As  his  years  were  many,  so  his  record  was  long  and 
untiring  in  those  offices  to  which  he  was  called.  Palmerston  made 
him  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Gloucestershire  in  1857,  and  when  he 
retired  in  1911  he  was  the  oldest  of  living  Lords  Lieutenant.  He 
was  elected  President  of  Clifton  College  in  1860,  before  the  college  itself 
actually  existed.  He  was  the  "  Father  "  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
oldest  member  of  the  Privy  Council.  By  his  death,  the  President  of 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  becomes 
the  oldest  Privy  Councillor,  having  been  appointed  by  Queen  Victoria  in 
1871.  Lord  Ducie  is  succeeded  in  the  Earldom  by  his  brother,  the 
Hon.  B.  B.  Moreton,  sometime  Colonial  Secretary  and  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  in  Queensland,  who  married  the  daughter  of  John 
Kent,  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  in  that  Colony,  fifty-nine  years 
ago.  Lady  Byng  of  Vimy,  the  wife  of  the  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
is  a  daughter  of  another  brother,  Sir  Richard  C.  Moreton,  K.C.V.O. 

MOUNT  Everest  and  the  Broken  Hill  Mine  in  Northern  Rhodesia 
have  yielded  fine  material  for  the  speculation  of  those  who  make  the 

human  family  their  special  province  of  study.  Is  the 
and  Modern  8rea^  mountain  which  has  defied  the  climber  and 

explorer  so  long — though  haply  a  way  to  its  exalted 
solitudes  has  been  discovered  which  may  carry  a  new  expedition  to 
success — inhabited  by  a  race  of  wild  human  creatures  of  whose 
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existence  there  have  been  rumours  since  Hooker's  day  ?  Are  the 
"  abominable  snowmen  "  of  Tibetan  report  a  reality  ?  or  are  the  foot- 
prints in  the  snow  those  of  monkey  or  other  animal  ?  The  coolies' 
story  derives  some  colour  from  the  recollections  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Knight, 
Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  and  others,  and  in  view  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  de  Rougemont  narrative  is  said  to  have  received  a  measure  of 
belated  endorsement  from  the  film  operator  in  North-West  Australia, 
it  must  be  discredited  with  caution.  Whether  these  "  abominable 
snowmen  "  exist  or  not,  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  genuine  antiquity 
of  the  human  skull  found  in  the  Broken  Hill  Mine  and  now  in 
London.  Its  precise  age  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  In  the  opinion  of 
Professor  Elliot  Smith  "  it  is  undoubtedly  a  new  species  of  the 
human  family,  if  not  a  new  genus."  Dr.  Smith  Woodward  thinks 
it  is  that  of  a  later  man  than  the  Neanderthal.  Darwin's  theory 
as  to  Africa  being  the  home  of  the  human  family  has  been  revived 
by  this  discovery.  Sir  Arthur  Keith  anticipates  that  presently  India 
will  come  in,  especially  Northern  India,  to  expand  our  knowledge, 
"  and  from  the  new  light  we  obtain  we  shall  be  able  to  show  what 
races  were  in  the  world  100,000  years  ago." 

MR.  HUGH  DENISON'S  handsome  presentation  of  a  building  in 
Sydney  for  the  use  of  the  new  Branch  has  already  been  announced. 

In  a  letter,  dated  September  22nd,  Major  J.  R.  Boose 
"Remark-  ..      . 

,    ,  A  f  WllliCo   . 

able  Act  of 

Citizenship."  "  This  gift  was  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  held  on  September  1, 
when  Mr.  Denison  announced  that  one  of  the  objects  of  a  branch  was 
to  provide  as  its  headquarters  a  suitable  building  or  place  of  meeting  designed,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  afford  facilities  similar  to  those  of  the  Institute  Building  in  London — and  as  there 
were  no  funds  available  for  this  purpose  he  had  decided  to  present  a  home  in  which  the  work 
of  the  Institute  could  be  carried  on.  He  had  the  plans  of  a  building  with  him,  and  submitted 
them  to  the  Council.  You  can  well  imagine  how  surprised  the  other  members  of  the  Council 
were.  When  he  had  sufficiently  regained  his  breath,  Sir  Denison  Miller  moved  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  donor,  which  was  seconded  by  Sir  Alfred  Mceks,  and  supported  by  myself  on  behalf 
of  the  Council  in  London.  Feeling  that  the  occasion  demanded  something  more  than  a 
bare  announcement  in  the  Press,  I  called  on  the  Governor  the  following  morning  and  told 
him  what  had  occurred,  and  asked  him  to  make  the  announcement  at  the  meeting  of  Fellows, 
prior  to  giving  his  address.  This  he  readily  consented  to  do,  and  in  doing  so  described  the 
gift  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  acts  of  citizenship  he  had  come  across.  The  applause 
which  greeted  the  announcement  was  long  sustained,  and  when  Mr.  Denison  rose  to  respond 
to  the  vote  of  thanks  he  received  an  ovation.  The  building  is  a  six-storied  one,  and  is  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  city.  It  contains  one  room  which  is  capable  of  seating  250  people,  so 
that  the  meetings  of  the  Fellows  can  be  held  there.  It  is  proposed  to  let  the  basement  and 
sixth  floor  as  offices,  which  will  provide  a  certain  amount  of  income  for  upkeep.  It  may 
also  be  necessary  to  impose  an  additional  subscription  in  New  South  Wales  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Branch  and  its  activities.  A  secretary  is  to  be  appointed,  and  Mr.  Denison 
and  myself  are  now  taking  this  matter  in  hand." 
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HERE  is  a  tale  which  begins  with  poultry  and  ends  with  politics.  Some  years 
ago,  in  a  remote  Pacific  Colony,  where  butcher's  meat  of  any  sort  is  an  unknown 
luxury,  a  white  administrative  officer  noticed  that  his  ducklings  were  mysteri- 
ously disappearing.  With  each  vanishing  bird  fled  the  succulent  hope  of  a 
luncheon — an  irritating  loss,  even  to  the  most  frugally-minded  representative 
of  Empire,  in  a  place  where  bully  beef  and  inferior  fish  form  the  only  alternative 
Imperial  diet.  Clearly,  the  birds  were  being  stolen,  and  the  officer  felt  that 
he  was  being  hit,  in  more  senses  than  one,  below  the  belt.  But  when  at  last 
he  found  the  thief  red-handed  in  his  poultry-yard,  he  mercifully  forbore  to  give 
him  the  slapping  he  deserved,  for  he  was  a  tiny  wizened  elf  of  a  native  child  ; 
instead,  the  compassionate  officer  led  him  by  the  ear  to  his  father,  and  after 
laying  complaint,  finished  with  the  warning,  "  If  I  catch  him  at  it  again,  I 
shall  smack  his  head."  Later  he  became  aware  that  something  was  wrong 
with  the  people  of  that  island.  They  were  polite,  but  unresponsive  ;  obedient, 
but  uninterested  ;  they  took  no  liberties,  yet  they  made  none  of  those  advances 
which  a  keen  officer  expects  and  encourages ;  they  seemed  stupid  and  sullen. 
This  state  of  things  lasted  for  a  very  long  time,  and  it  was  only  when  the 
officer  had  abandoned  conjecture  that  the  reason  came  out.  His  unlucky 
phrase,  "  I  shall  smack  his  head,"  was  at  the  root  of  the  trouble.  The  head 
happens  to  be  of  all  members  the  most  reverend  in  the  estimation  of  those 
islanders.  It  is  the  hovering-point  of  heroic  ancest  ors,  the  epitome  of  personal 
and  family  dignity,  the  tabernacle  of  wisdom,  and  the  pinnacle  of  honour. 

Better  by  far  would  it  have  been  if  the  white  man  had  threatened 
to  skin  the  boy  alive,  for  by  so  doing  he  would  have  flouted  no  race 
prejudice.  Stimulated  by  such  menaces  the  entire  family  of  the  thief,  on  the 
father's  and  the  mother's  side,  would  probably  have  competed  in  lathering 
him,  to  the  great  edification  of  everyone  concerned.  But  a  threat  against 
the  boy's  inviolate  and  almost  unmentionable  head  was  an  assault  upon  the 
fan.ily  honour.  It  absolutely  and  immediately  alienated  their  sympathies  from 
the  white  man.  Soon,  not  only  the  island  but  the  whole  group  of  sixteen 
islands,  rang  with  it.  Had  this  insult  to  the  native  proprieties  been  offered 
thirty  years  ago  instead  of  three,  the  white  officer's  life  would  almost  certainly 
have  been  forfeit ;  as  it  was,  only  his  administrative  efficiency  suffered. 

This  story  illustrates  the  radical  difference  that  may  exist  between  our 
own  standards  of  propriety  and  those  of  primitive  peoples.  The  relative 
merits  of  these  standards  do  not  concern  us  here,  their  relative  importance 
does.  If  our  own  social  prejudices  weigh  heavily  with  us,  those  of  a  native 
are  supreme  to  him.  A  native  who  offends  against  one  article  of  his  social 
code  is  generally  considered  impossible  in  all  directions  ;  he  has  insulted  the 
custom  of  his  ancestors,  who  are  usually  gods,  and  therefore  he  has  violated  his 
religion.  Primitive  peoples  have  not  yet  reached  our  stage  of  isolating  groups 
of  prejudices  into  separate  con-partments;  their  rules  of  life,  art,  religion^ 
and  handicraft  are  thoroughly  dependent  one  upon  the  other  :  profane  one, 
and  the  shock  will  be  serially  transmitted ;  a  seemingly  superficial  impact  at 
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any  point  in  their  system  may  cause  a  fundamental  reaction.  The  mistake 
cited  was  a  case  in  point.  A  perfectly  trivial  thing  apparently,  its  effect  was 
deeply  to  wound  native  pride  and  to  damage  Government  prestige. 

From  such  obscure  origins  does  native  unrest  arise  in  the  Colonies  and 
Protectorates  under  our  charge.  I  could  quote  half  a  dozen  parallel  cases 
out  of  my  own  very  moderate  experience,  and  a  score  of  others  from  the 
observations  of  administrative  officials  from  every  corner  of  the  Empire.  They 
would  be  mere  variations  of  a  leading  theme,  which  has  already  been  heard 
in  the  tale  I  have  told.  Their  leitmotiv  is  this,  that  good  knowledge  of  native 
custom  is  apt  to  be  better  than  the  best  intentions  without  knowledge.  How* 
ever  kind  or  keen  an  administrative  officer  may  be,  his  justice  and  his  mercy 
are  like  to  go  for  nearly  nought  if  he  is  unacquainted  with  native  social  pre- 
judices. A  pitfall  awaits  his  every  well-intentioned  step,  and  every  tumble  he 
takes  is  a  loss  of  Government  dignity. 

A  study  of  the  vicissitudes  of  British  administration  and  six  years  of 
service  among  Pacific  races  have  left  me  convinced  that,  where  friction  arises 
between  the  governing  and  governed  in  our  Colonies,  it  can  nearly  always  be 
traced  to  a  very  definite  and  widespread  type  of  ignorance — ignorance  of 
native  custom  on  the  part  of  administrative  officers. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  official  whose  case  I  have  cited  can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  the  slip  he  made.  The  point  on  which  his  mistake  turned  was  an 
obscure  detail  of  native  social  organisation ;  he  had  never  been  officially  pre- 
pared against  such  contingencies,  nor  encouraged  to  fit  himself  for  their  avoid- 
ance ;  hundreds  in  his  position  might  have  fallen  into  the  same  error.  True, 
as  a  man,  the  officer  has  our  sympathy,  not  our  censure.  But  the  very  fact  that 
a  single  one  of  the  above  excuses  is  valid  in  his  favour  shows  that  something 
must  be  wrong  somewhere.  He  was  what  is  called  a  "  responsible  "  officer,  yet 
he  cannot  be  held  responsible.  His  stumbling-block  was  an  "  obscure  point." 
Why  had  it  remained  obscure  ?  He  had  never  been  warned  against  such  slips. 
Why  not  ?  Hundreds  like  himself  might  have  made  the  same  mistake  ;  which 
is  as  much  as  to  say  that  ignorance  is  our  criterion  in  judging  him.  Apparently, 
then,  luck  is  our  guarantee  against  the  incidence  of  ignorance. 

If  we  cannot  blame  the  officer,  can  we  acquit  the  system  under  which  he 
worked  ?  The  British  flag  had  flown  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
over  those  islands — surely  an  ample  period  in  which  to  realise  that  local  customs 
are  sufficiently  peculiar  to  merit  official  research.  The  fact  is,  that  out  of  regard 
for  peace  and  administrative  dignity,  if  not  merely  in  deference  to  the  feelings 
of  governed  races,  every  administration  ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  forewarn 
its  young  officers  against  such  oft-recurring  blunders  as  I  have  indicated,  and  to 
provide  them  with  facilities  for  the  detailed  study  of  native  life  and  thought. 
If  such  precautionary  measures  against  possible  trouble  were  officially  taken, 
it  would  follow  that  officers  could  be  held  responsible  for  errors  ;  examples 
could  be  made ;  it  would  be  apparent  to  doubting  (and,  therefore,  dangerous) 
native  populations  that  the  British  Government  really  did  wish  to  furnish  them 
with  officers  who  would  not  run  amuck  among  their  dearest  susceptibilities. 
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Let  us  suppose  that,  by  some  turn  of  fortune,  an  English  community  were 
being  governed  by  administrators  of  strange  race — men  of  the  best  intention 
according  to  their  lights — who  managed  inadvertently  to  flout  a  great  many 
English  traditions  of  courtesy,  good  breeding,  religion,  personal  and  class 
pride,  and  so  on.  How  long  would  the  plea  of  ignorance  excuse  them  in  public 
opinion  ?  I  seem  to  think  that  a  community  of  our  countrymen  would  soon 
grow  weary  of  that  excuse,  "  We  are  sorry,  but  we  did  not  know  the  local 
custom."  They  would  quickly  appeal  to  alien  headquarters  for  administrators 
who  did  know,  or  were  at  least  under  definite  instructions  to  learn.  And  to 
a  jury  of  fair-minded  men  it  would  seem  that  any  refusal  to  listen  to  such  an 
appeal  would  be  so  unfair  as  almost  to  justify  impulsive  action  on  the  part  of 
our  suffering  compatriots. 

We  pride  ourselves  that  as  a  race  we  are  accessible  and  reasonable  rulers  ; 
we  never  refuse  a  hearing  to  subject  peoples.  It  is  a  perfectly  justifiable  boast;  ;, 
we  lend  a  ready  ear  and  a  ready  redress  to  all  grievances  of  the  weak — that  ia 
to  say,  to  all  that  are  laid  before  us.  But,  unfortunately,  most  native  races  have 
neither  the  cohesion  nor  the  knowledge  that  would  enable  them  to  organise 
an  appeal  and  present  it  to  headquarters.  They  are  collectively  inarticulate. 
Unless  someone  speaks  for  them,  they  either  bear  their  troubles  in  sullen 
silence,  or  else  show  their  resentment  by  revolt.  If  the  former  course  comes 
more  naturally  to  their  temperament,  they  gradually  fall  into  a  kind  of  racial 
stupor,  which  has  the  most  etiolating  effect  upon  their  minds,  morals,  and  bodies  ; 
if  they  are  of  a  naturally  sanguine  and  virile  type,  they  will  rebel,  in  which 
case  they  will  have  to  be  punished,  to  the  great  damage  of  both  victor  and 
vanquished.  Whatever  happens,  the  native  will  always  be  the  worse  sufferer. 

On  general  principles  it  is  plainly  unreasonable  to  expect  peace  or  good- 
will in  the  government  of  an  alien  race  without  making  some  attempt  to  study 
its  peculiar  but  harmless  prejudices.  The  method  of  native  administration 
which  fails  to  provide  responsible  officers  with  definite  stimuli  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  local  customs  is,  in  spite  of  every  other  merit  it  may  possess,  a  wrong 
method.  And  further,  it  is  a  very  dangerous  method,  because  it  tacitly  con- 
dones the  type  of  ignorance  which,  above  all  others,  is  perilous  to  peace. 

Our  own  system  of  native  administration  is  unequalled  in  the  world  for 
integrity  and  disinterestedness.  That  is  axiomatic.  In  a  sense  it  is  also 
explanatory,  for  therein  lies  the  reason  why  it  has  succeeded  (on  the  whole) 
in  spite  of  its  obvious  shortcomings.  Only  the  loftiest  reputation  for  plain 
dealing  (together  with  certain  contributory  circumstances,  which  will  be 
mentioned  later)  could  have  saved  British  administration  from  the  logical 
consequences  of  its  inert  attitude  towards  the  study  of  native  custom. 

True,  things  are  better  than  they  used  to  be.  Preliminary  courses  in 
Ethnology  at  the  Imperial  Institute  are  obligatory  now  upon  young  adminis- 
trative officers  selected  for  appointment  in  East  or  West  Africa.  Further,  in 
various  African  territories,  official  handbooks  have  been  compiled,  which 
contain  reliable  ethnological  information  for  the  benefit  of  newcomers.  But 
British  Africa  is  not  the  British  Empire.  Huge  native  areas  under  our 
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charge  are  untouched  by  the  scheme,  of  which  the  exclusiveness  (singular 
feature  !)  serves  but  to  indicate  the  more  that  might  be  done — and  must  be  done, 
if  the  Government  is  to  avoid  the  accusation  of  inconsistency.  For  example, 
what  of  the  Pacific  ?  In  that  enormous  seething-pot  of  native  cultures  we 
have  dominion  over  innumerable  islands  and  countless  races  of  men — Polynesian, 
Melanesian,  Micronesian,  with  every  shade  of  intermixture.  How  can  we  find 
an  excuse  for  excluding  these  peoples  and  the  administrators  in  charge  of 
them  from  the  benefits  of  a  scheme  which  we  have  admitted  to  be  necessary 
for  Africa  ?  The  answer  to  this  conundrum  will  not  be  found  in  ethics,  pure 
reason,  or  economics. 

Most  young  administrative  officers  appointed  in  London  (apart  from  those 
destined  for  the  African  services)  go  out  to  their  posts  with  no  useful  fore- 
knowledge whatever  of  the  primitive  societies  with  which  they  will  deal.  After 
arrival,  they  may  or  may  not  become  interested  in  the  social  organisation  of 
the  people.  Probably  not,  for  there  is  no  official  lever  to  oblige  them.  The 
majority  limit  their  researches  to  the  collection  of  a  few  quaint  facts  for  the 
garnishment  of  home-letters.  After  that,  Farewell,  ethnology  ! 

It  is  not  that  these  young  officers  are  not  keen  on  their  work  ;  they  would 
willingly  embrace  ethnology  if  they  knew  its  value  as  an  aid  to  administrative 
efficiency.  But  as  it  is  a  science  with  no  official  standing,  and  no  seeds  of 
promotion  within  it,  it  naturally  has  small  appeal  to  the  ambitious. 

For  those  few  who  do  for  themselves  recognise  the  importance  of  research, 
this  lack  of  official  standing  acts  as  a  positive  hindrance.  Enthusiasts  in  the 
subject  are  liable  to  be  regarded  as  cranks ;  if  they  persist,  a  feeling  creeps 
abroad  that  they  are  allowing  their  researches  to  interfere  with  their  public 
duties.  But  to  a  conscientious  officer,  the  suggestion  that  he  is  wasting  the 
native  taxpayer's  own  time  and  money  is  a  barbed  shaft.  Eather  than 
labour  under  such  a  suspicion,  however  unwarrantable,  he  will  remove  its 
cause  by  abandoning  his  researches.  Once  more,  Farewell,  ethnology  ! 

The  remedy  is  to  give  this  science,  throughout  the  Empire,  the  hall-mark 
of  official  recognition.  As  soon  as  it  takes  its  place  in  the  administrative 
curriculum  as  a  science  of  public  utility  it  will  begin  to  engage  the  attention 
of  hundreds  of  keen  officers,  who  hitherto  were  blind  to  its  uses.  Then  it  will 
be  possible  in  every  Colony  and  Protectorate  to  organise  the  record  of  the 
most  precise  details  of  native  social  organisation.  Many  causes  of  native 
discontent,  hitherto  obscure,  will  be  illuminated,  and  there  will  be  a  definite 
guarantee  against  future  blunders  arising  out  of  ignorance.  Administration 
will  become  easier,  because  more  knowledgeable  ;  cheaper,  because  less  provo- 
cative of  local  grievances.  In  fact,  economically  regarded,  ethnology  will 
easily  pay  its  way.  How  luminous  becomes  its  ethical  aspect  in  the  light  of 
this  financial  promise  !  I  shall  not  presume  to  suggest  the  means  by  which 
ethnology  be  brought  into  its  own.  The  scheme  under  which  young  officers 
are  prepared  for  the  African  services  is  no  doubt  good  enough  as  a  first  step, 
if  it  be  universally  applied.  The  vast  collective  experience  of  the  Royal 
Anthropological  Institute  would  be  available  in  the  formulation  of  better 
methods. 
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Some  may  still  ask  why,  after  so  many  years  of  successful  administration, 
we  should  change  our  method  at  all.  The  answer  to  that  is  a  question.  Has 
our  administration  of  native  races  been  as  successful  as  it  might  have  been, 
or  as  it  seems  to  have  been  ?  Surely  not,  if  such  dangerous  little  mistakes 
as  that  which  I  have  taken  as  a  text  have  been  made  every  year,  in  every  Colony, 
and  in  their  serried  scores.  "  Yet, "it  may  be  argued,  "  the  peace  has  been 
well  kept,  on  the  whole."  Yes,  taking  it  by  and  large,  the  peace  has  been 
well  kept.  I  have  already  given  one  ground  for  this — the  British  Government's 
unparalleled  reputation  for  integrity  of  purpose,  which  has  tided  it  over 
so  many  blunders.  And  I  have  suggested  that  there  were  other  contributory 
reasons.  These  are  somewhat  less  flattering  to  our  self-content  :  one  of  them 
is  the  essential  courtesy  of  primitive  peoples.  I  wonder  how  many  hundreds 
of  times  the  sheer  goodwill  of  the  native  has  glossed  over  the  hideous  solecism 
of  the  administrator.  Truly  indeed,  to  one  who  has  had  a  hand  in  the  govern- 
ment of  subject  races,  it  often  seems  that  our  rule  of  these  outposts  of  Empire 
is  only  made  possible  by  the  astounding  indulgence  of  the  governed.  This 
tolerant,  gracious,  and  trustful  will-to-be-ruled  of  so  many  of  our  subject  peoples 
in  a  marvellous  thing.  Shall  we  continue  to  tax  it  until  it  turns  to  despon- 
dency or  revolt  ?  Not  willingly,  I  believe,  for  if  we  are  ignorant  we  are  at 
any  rate  honest  of  intent,  and  as  a  race  do  truly  desire  that  the  pax  Britannica 
should  be  the  peace  of  happiness,  not  hopelessness.  It  cannot  be  entirely 
what  we  desire  until  we  replace  ignorance  by  knowledge. 

ARTHUR  GRIMBLE. 
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AUSTRALIA,  Australia,  how  glorious,  how  free  ! 

From  many  lands  I've  oft  looked  back,  and  still  have  cherished  thee  ; 

From  Africa,  from  Palestine,  from  India,  from  France ; 

Australia,  Australia,  where  all  men  have  a  chance. 

Thy  azure  skies,  thy  golden  shores,  thy  forests  tall  and  strong, 

Thy  januck  men,  thy  women  true,  oh  !  hear  me  sing  thy  song. 

Thy  fertile  plains,  thy  teeming  seas,  are  calling  'cross  the  main — 

"  Here's  a  home  for  you,  here's  a  welcome  too."    Will  Australia  call  in  vain  ? 

Let  us  sing  again  of  the  gallant  men  who  rushed  across  the  sea, 
Their  Empire's  need  their  only  goal,  our  flag  and  liberty. 
On  countless  fields  they  sleep  to-day,  Australia  is  there, 
Australia,  Australia,  they  ever  live  who  dare. 

Then  launch  your  barque,  then  set  your  sail,  go  forth  with  merry  heart, 
'Neath  the  Southern  Cross  your  fortune  waits,  if  you  but  play  your  part. 
'Neath  the  skies  so  blue,  there  is  work  to  do ;  Australia  the  fair, 
Will  mother  you,  will  prosper  you, 

But  you  must  do  your  share. 
September,  1921.  J.  P.  MITCHELL. 
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THE  problems  connected  with  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  like 
those  connected  with  the  constitutions  of  its  component  provinces,  which 
formerly  loomed  so  ominously  on  the  political  horizon,  have  in  the  course  of 
time  either  solved  themselves,  so  to  speak,  by  processes  of  attrition,  as  in 
Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa,  or  are  in  a  fair  way  to  solution.  We  need 
no  longer  give  ourselves  serious  concern  as  to  the  ultimate  political  shape  the 
great  bond  of  free  nations,  the  nations  which  make  up  the  British  Common- 
wealth, will  take.  A  few  decades  ago  we  viewed  that  problem  differently. 
It  then  seemed  to  us  to  be  highly  important,  if  the  permanent  unity  of  the 
Empire  was  to  be  assured,  that  some  definite  constitution,  embracing  the  whole 
Empire  and  representative  thereof,  in  a  direct,  or  if  not  in  a  direct  at  least 
in  an  indirect  manner  representative,  should  be  brought  into  being. 

The  developments  of  recent  years,  consequent  in  some  degree  upon  the 
South  African  War  and  the  Great  War,  but  emerging  in  a  concrete  form  in  the 
various  conferences — Colonial,  Imperial  or  otherwise  named — have  grown  more 
and  more  important  and  operative  with  each  succeeding  conference.  In  their 
cumulative  effect  they  have  given  assurance,  first,  that  the  political  instincts 
of  our  people,  metropolitans  and  overseas  citizens  alike,  are  equal  to  meeting 
the  complex  difficulties  and  problems  of  the  Empire  as  they  arise ;  and,  second, 
that  in  the  very  act  of  so  meeting  them  they  are  silently  but  surely  evolving 
a  constitution  for  the  Empire. 

Similarly,  it  is  likely  to  transpire  that  the  problems  of  inter-Imperial  trade, 
and  reciprocity  in  that  trade,  urgent  as  they  are  becoming,  will  be  solved  largely 
by  a  natural  and  inevitable  economic  process  ;  by  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  in  other  words :  the-  exhaustion,  or  failure  from  other 
causes,  of  the  supplies  from  many  of  the  countries  which  formerly  satisfied  our 
needs,  and  the  fact  that  such  supplies  in  plenty  are  becoming  increasingly 
available  from  one  or  the  other  of  the  Dominions.  We  have  nearly  killed  our 
foreign  trade,  for  the  time  being  in  any  case,  and  our  hope  lies  in  the 
fostering  of  Imperial  trade.  If  our  "  workers  "  are  to  enjoy  that  position  of 
vantage  which  is  clamantly  claimed  for  them,  they  can  only  do  so  by  making 
good  imperially  :  in  other  words  by  taking  measures  to  reap  the  benefit 
naturally  incident  to  their  national  inheritance — an  inheritance  comprising 
the  richest  and  most  productive  areas  of  the  earth. 

This  statement  brings  into  sight  quite  prominently  the  great  and  immediate 
problem  confronting  the  Empire  at  the  moment,  a  problem,  too,  which  will 
continue  to  confront  it  for  some  years  ahead.  That  sooner  or  later  the  necessity 
of  arranging  for  the  migration  of  large  numbers  of  our  peoples  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  outlying  portions  of  the  Empire  would  have  to  be  faced  in  a 
serious  and  businesslike  way  by  the  statesmen  of  the  Empire  acting  in  unison 
has  been  apparent  to  some  among  us  since  many  a  long  day.  But  it  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  our  race  to  look  ahead,  or  to  prepare  for  the  future  :  until  urgency 
or  immediate  danger  compels  us,  we  are  content  to  leave  every  vital  question 
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as  affecting  our  common  destiny  and  future,  our  safety  even,  to  take  its  chance. 
Such  an  issue  as  the  redistribution  of  our  population  doubtless  may  be  a  very 
proper  and  suitable  one  for  discussion  in  the  pages  of  our  reviews  and  journals, 
or  by  societies  and  leagues  formed  to  consider  it ;  but  nothing  short  of  urgency 
could  or  would  bring  it  into  the  region  of  practical  politics  as  a  matter  demand- 
ing the  attention  of  the  rulers  of  this  Empire.  It  may  be  that  in  the  sense 
of  its  being  a  permanent  condition,  it  is  untrue  to  say  of  these  islands  that  they 
are  over-populated  ;  in  any  case  the  causes  of  their  over-population  are  mostly 
causes  for  which  we  have  to  thank  ourselves.  But  it  is  abundantly  obvious  that 
now,  and  for  many  years  to  come,  there  is  and  will  be  no  kind  of  reasonable  hope 
or  expectancy  that  employment  can  be  found  for  the  whole  of  our  people  :  at 
the  moment  we  have  probably  at  least  ten  million  more  people  in  these  islands 
than  these  islands,  under  existing  conditions,  can  support.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  economists  to  preach  that  emigration  is  no  permanent  remedy  for  over- 
population ;  like  all  cut-and-dried  theories  these  assertions  must  be  swallowed 
with  very  big  grains  of  salt  :  in  any  case,  if  a  body  is  in  a  dangerously  plethoric 
condition,  it  must  be  bled.  The  causes  making  for  unemployment  in  the 
actual  peoples  of  the  Dominions  are  roughly  similar  to  our  own,  and  it  is  certain 
that  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  absorb  our  surplus  population,  or  white  labour 
at  all,  into  their  existing  industries.  On  the  other  hand,  they  possess  vast  un- 
exploited  lands  and  undeveloped  resources — animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral — 
almost  limitless  in  extent ;  while  above  all  it  is  urgently  imperative  for  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  these  Dominions  that  their  lands  should  be  suitably  and 
adequately  peopled.  No  suggestion  for  the  migration  of  our  surplus  people 
can  have  any  kind  of  validity,  however,  which  does  not  presuppose  scientific 
settlement  on  new  lands  ;  settlement  based  on  well-devised  plans  resulting  from 
co-operation  between  Home  and  Dominion  experts  nominated  by,  and  armed 
with  power  by,  their  respective  Governments. 

It  is  certain,  moreover,  that  no  great  increase  in  supplies  of  all  sorts  from 
the  Dominions  which  we  need  from  them  and  look  to  them  to  furnish,  can 
be  forthcoming  unless  there  is  also  a  great  increase  in  the  population  of 
those  Dominions  ;  and  it  is  clearly  "  up  to  "  us,  suffering  as  we  are  from  a  high 
percentage  of  unemployed  workers,  to  take  steps  which  should  result  in  the 
removal  of  those  workers  to  those  provinces  of  the  Empire  where  they  will 
presently,  under  the  system  adumbrated,  find  plenty  of  work  to  their  hands. 

It  was  confidently  anticipated  that  the  recent  Empire  Conference  would 
give  serious  attention  to  this  problem.  It  did  ;  we  are  assured  that  the 
Dominions  have  accepted  the  principle  of  a  co-operative  policy  in  this  matter. 
Our  leaders  of  thought  and  apostles  of  action,  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  onwards, 
have  accepted  the  principle,  while  that  enlightened  colonists  are  awakening  to 
its  necessity  is  evident,  since  such  a  scheme  as  that  of  Sir  Joseph  Carruthers, 
once  Premier  of  New  South  Wales  and  Minister  of  Lands,  for  settling  a  million 
farmers  on  a  million  farms  in  Australia  is  typical  of  many  another. 

Thus,  at  last,  to  use  the  jargon  of  the  hour,  we  may  congratulate  ourselves 
that  we  are  about  to  witness  a  "  move  on  "  in  the  direction  indicated.  It  is 
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almost  inconceivable  to  those  who  for  years  have  striven  to  get  the  principle 
of  inter- Imperial  co-operation  in  the  distribution,  so  to  speak,  of  the  surplus 
population  of  the  metropolis  throughout  the  provinces  of  the  Empire  accepted 
and  acted  upon,  that  the  business  should  have  been  held  up  for  so  long, 
especially  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  drawbacks  of  haphazard  and 
unconsidered  migration  have  become  more  and  more  apparent,  and  more  and 
more  demonstrably  out  of  date  from  year  to  year. 

The  days  of  individual  and  chance  colonisation  are  in  effect  practically  at 
an  end.  For  despite  the  fact  that  in  most  of  the  colonies  the  population  to  the 
square  mile  may  be  numbered  in  units  against  310  souls  or  so  to  the  square 
mile  in  the  United  Kingdom,  nevertheless  land  for  the  asking  is  a  thing  of  the 
past,  while  the  industries,  having  settled  themselves  on  established  lines  and 
foundations,  supply  no  ready  opening  for  new  comers. 

Another  great  and  vital  problem  of  Empire  is  the  question  of  an  adequate 
navy,  and  there,  again,  co-operation  between  Motherland  and  daughters  is  the 
proper  way  to  solve  it.  In  that  respect,  and  in  view  of  Mr.  Hughes'  proposals 
at  Washington,  we  cannot  do  better  than  follow  on  the  lines  suggested  by 
Mr.  Massey,  the  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand.  There  are  other  urgent 
problems  of  Empire  in  plenty  ;  but  I  have  cited  the  two  most  urgent,  unless, 
indeed,  the  problem  of  how  to  free  the  Empire  from  the  grip  of  the  inter- 
national financier  is  not  the  most  urgent  problem  of  all. 

JAMES  STANLEY  LITTLE. 
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DURING  the  visit  which  Major  E.  L.  F.  Wood,  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  will  pay  to  the  West  Indies  this  winter,  his  concern  will  be  mainly  with 
economic  questions  and  the  closer  trade  relations  between  the  islands  and  the  rest  of  the 
Empire.  One  subject  which  can  hardly  fail  to  force  itself  upon  his  attention  is  that  of 
political  and  constitutional  union.  The  federation  of  the  British  West  Indies  is  a 
dream  cherished  by  many  of  their  warmest  friends.  It  is  remembered  with  pride  that 
the  Caribbean  Colonies  rank  among  the  oldest  possessions  of  the  Crown.  They  point 
to  the  fact  that  here  among  these  islands  of  the  West  was  secured  the  command  of 
the  seas  which  we  have  never  lost.  The  federal  idea  having  attained  fruition  in 
other  parts  of  the  Empire,  surely,  it  is  urged,  the  case  of  the  West  Indies  is  over-ripe. 
New  Zealand,  for  instance,  with  its  smaller  population,  having  won  the  status  of  a 
Dominion  with  a  right  to  a  seat  at  the  Imperial  Conference,  the  time  has  come,  it 
is  pleaded,  when  the  voice  of  the  West  Indies  should  be  heard  in  the  chief  Council  of 
the  British  Commonwealth. 

This  title  to  recognition  will  not  be  disputed.  Federation  may  be  desirable — 
it  may  be  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  West  Indies.  But  in  the  view  of  those  most 
competent  to  express  an  opinion  it  is  not  yet  practical  politics.  The  difficulties  are 
formidable.  A  generation  ago  they  were  examined  and  emphasised  by  experts. 
The  conditions  which  then  operated  against  the  merging  of  the  islands  in  one  political 
entity  remain.  Time  has  yielded  no  solution.  To  some  extent  Nature  is  responsible. 
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The  average  man  is  apt  to  think  of  the  West  Indies  as  a  fairly  compact  group.  The 
fact  is  that  they  are  separated  by  considerable  distances.  Jamaica  is  a  thousand 
miles  from  Barbados.  This  factor  influenced  the  opinion  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  West  Indies  which  explored  the  question  thoroughly  in  1897.  The  Commission 
reached  the  conclusion  that  control  could  not  be  exercised  by  a  Governor-General 
satisfactorily.  Whatever  results  might  flow  from  a  federal  system,  economy  of 
administration,  they  decided,  would  not  be  secured.  The  Commission  pointed  to  im- 
proved steamship  communication  as  an  essential  preliminary  to  even  a  partial  scheme 
of  federation.  A  prompt  and  efficient  cable  service  is  equally  important.  Both 
as  yet  are  lacking.  Conditions  in  these  respects  have  rarely  been  worse  than  at  the 
present  time. 

But  the  chief  obstacle  to  federation  at  the  moment  is  the  absence  of  any  expressed 
desire  for  political  union  on  the  part  of  the  West  Indies.  The  constitutional  develop- 
ment of  these  colonies  has  been  pressed  recently  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  the 
Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies  indicated  that  some  Members  were  somewhat  ahead 
of  local  public  opinion. 

From  time  to  time  there  are  casual  references  to  the  question  of  union,  but  as 
yet  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  public  feeling,  strong  and  unanimous, 
so  essential  to  the  execution  of  a  federal  scheme.  In  June,  a  motion  presented  to 
the  Legislature  of  Jamaica  expressed  a  desire  to  know  the  views  of  the  other  Caribbean 
Colonies  and  of  Canada  regarding  the  federation  on  an  Imperial  basis  of  all  British 
Possessions  in  the  western  hemisphere.  That  motion  clearly  implies  a  federation 
including  Canada,  and  is  thus  outside  the  scope  of  this  paper.  It  covers  more  debate- 
able  ground.  Still,  the  result  of  the  inquiry  which  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  has 
been  requested  to  make  should  afford  a  test  of  West  Indian  sentiment. 

In  short,  a  federal  scheme,  if  ever  it  is  to  be  carried  out,  must  come  from  within. 
It  can  never  be  imposed  from  without.  Any  attempt  along  those  lines  is  foredoomed 
to  failure.  That,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  lessons  of  West  Indian  history.  Sixteen  years 
ago  the  Imperial  Government  proposed  to  unite  the  two  islands  of  Grenada  and  St. 
Vincent  into  a  single  colony  with  a  common  executive  and  legislature  and  a  common 
Treasury.  So  pronounced  was  the  opposition  that  the  idea  had  to  be  abandoned. 

Much  more  serious  was  the  situation  created  some  forty  years  ago,  when  the  late 
Sir  John  Pope-Hennessy  was  appointed  Governor  of  Barbados  with  instructions  to 
effect  the  political  federation  of  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia,  Grenada,  and  Tobago. 
Not  merely  verbal  opposition,  but  rioting  and  bloodshed  attended  the  Governor's 
endeavour  to  give  effect  to  his  mandate.  The  situation  is  graphically  described  in 
the  following  cablegram  dispatched  to  the  West  India  Committee  in  London  by  the 
Defence  Association  of  Barbados  : 

"  Riots  throughout  the  island — plantation  houses  sacked — animals  destroyed — enormous  des- 
truction of  property — over  forty  rioters  shot — troops  actively  employed — city  threatened — business 
suspended — families  seeking  shipping — rioters  repeat  they  have  Governor's  sanction — Hennessy's 
immediate  recall  requisite  to  save  Colony." 

Pope-Hennessy  was,  without  doubt,  not  the  best  man  who  could  have  been  chosen 
to  execute  an  unpopular  policy.  In  the  words  of  Sir  Charles  Bruce,  one  of  his  successors 
in  the  Governorship  of  Mauritius,  he  appeared  "  as  an  angry  boil  on  more  than  one 
part  of  the  body  of  the  Empire."  When,  however,  full  allowance  has  been  made 
for  Pope-Hennessy's  personal  deficiencies,  the  moral  of  the  Barbados  riots  remains. 
While  political  union  is  not  in  immediate  prospect,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  constituent  colonies  of  the  West  Indies  never  meet^  upon  common  ground.  The 
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most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  recent  history  of  the  islands  has  been  the  marked 
development  of  the  spirit  of  co-operation.  To-day  every  colony  is  eager  to  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  common  problems.  Sir  George  Foster,  the  Canadian  statesman, 
writing  some  time  ago,  observed  : 

"  I  have  long  thought  that  some  form  of  federation  adapted  to  the  peculiar  geographical  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  West  Indies  would  be  helpful  in  promoting  unity  of  feeling  and  common 
interest,  and  in  strengthening  the  islands  by  concerted  action  along  general  lines  of  policy  and 
progress.  It  would  seem  to  me  at  first,  at  least,  that  federation  should  be  upon  these  general  lines 
rather  than  along  lines  of  political  union." 

The  trend  of  events  is  confirming  the  accuracy  of  Sir  George  Foster's  view.  By 
means  of  intercolonial  conferences  a  common  policy  is  becoming  possible,  and  in 
several  instances  has  been  framed,  with  regard  to  every  question  of  importance 
confronting  the  West  Indies  as  a  whole.  One  may  point  to  the  linking  up  of  the 
various  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  to  the  establishment  of  a  West  Indian  Court  of 
Appeal.  The  Trade  Agreement  concluded  with  Canada  last  year  secured  the  adhesion 
of  every  one  of  the  colonies,  and  now  awaits  only  the  ratification  of  Bermuda.  The 
advance  in  this  direction  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Jamaica,  the  Bahamas,  and 
British  Honduras  were  not  signatories  to  the  earlier  agreement  of  1910.  Agriculture, 
customs  tariffs,  quarantine,  education— in  regard  to  all  these  matters,  a  common  aim 
is  being  steadily  pursued. 

Some  scheme  of  federation  may  be  regarded  as  the  natural,  and  almost  inevitable, 
sequel  to  these  conferences.  A  proposal  for  union  involving  the  delegation  to  a 
central  body  of  all  affairs  of  common  interest  was  drafted  ten  years  ago  by  the  Hon. 
C.  Gideon  Murray,  M.P. — at  that  time  Administrator  of  St.  Vincent.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  the  foresight  of  Mr.  Murray  that  so  many  of  the  matters  which  he  then  regarded 
as  of  "  common  interest  "  have  been  in  the  meantime  the  subject  of  repeated  con- 
ferences to  which  the  principal  colonies  have  sent  delegates — conferences  which,  as 
already  shown,  have  done  much  to  create  the  atmosphere  essential  to  any  plan  of  closer 
union.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  West  Indian  Committee  in  1911  Mr.  Murray  ex- 
pressed his  ideas  in  detail.  Any  scheme  of  federation,  he  said,  must  in  the  first  instance 
be  created  by  common  causes,  and  not  by  unification  of  local  administration.  He  pro- 
vided specifically  for  the  continued  control  and  direction  of  all  purely  local  affairs  and 
taxation  by  the  local  Governments,  lie  emphasised  the  physical  difficulty — discussed 
at  the  outset  of  this  article — which  hitherto  has  made  political  federation  impossible. 
In  fact  Mr.  Murray  was  so  deeply  impressed  by  this  obstacle  that  his  plan  for  union 
comprised  only  the  South  Eastern  West  Indies.  Jamaica  and  the  islands  adjacent  to 
the  North  Western  Colony  were  omitted  from  his  proposal. 

The  friends  of  the  Caribbean  Colonies  recognise  fully  the  enhanced  status  which 
would  accrue  from  the  achievement  of  the  federal  idea.  They  know  that  these 
ancient  possessions  would  command  the  influence  on  the  Councils  of  the  Empire 
which  is  regarded  as  their  birthright.  Gladly  would  they  hasten  the  day  when  the 
sons  of  the  West  shall  assemble  with  the  repiesentatives  of  India  at  the  common 
table  of  the  Imperial  Family. 

E.  C.  STEMBRIDGE. 


THE  White  Star  Line  will  have  ready  for  a  first  voyage  in  the  spring  the  Homeric,  of 
35.000  tons,  which  will  supplement  the  Olympic  and  the  Majestic  in  the  Southampton- 
Cherbourg-New  York  service.  The  combined  passenger  and  crew  capacity  of  the  Homeric 
is  3,500.  The  Homeric  is  described  as  the  largest  twin-screw  steamer  in  the  world.  The  Common- 
wealth Government  Line  is 'also  out  for  records.  It  has  in  hand  five  new  steamers  which  will 
cover  the  voyage  from  London  to  Fremantle  in  thirty  days. 
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WHERE  THE  TRADE  WIND  BLOWS. 

News  item :  "  £500,000,000  may  be  released  for  new  trade." 

JOHN  BULL  is  making  strenuous  efforts  to  put  his  business  house  in  order.  Not  too 
soon.  Long  before  fateful  1914  this  old  and  respected  firm  had  developed  the  arm- 
chair habit.  Stocktaking  in  the  export  department  sagged  in  the  middle,  while 
the  senior  partner  snatched  forty  winks.  Then  the  Great  Drift  set  in. 

Far  away,  under  the  Southern  Cross,  junior  members  of  the  firm  were  doing  so  well 
that  strangers  noticed  it.  In  pre-war  days  Germany  made  successful  efforts  to 
capture  the  South  Pacific  markets.  The  United  States  was  a  powerful  rival.  Hard 
on  their  heels  panted  little  Japan.  Fritz  has  practically  lost  the  Australasian  trade 
— for  the  present.  The  alert  American  gripman  steps  in  the  breach.  To  those 
who  have — confidence  that  they  can  deliver  the  goods — much  will  be  given.  From 
Sydney  (N.S.W.)  to  San  Francisco  is  a  run  of  only  twenty  days.  Bright  shines 
the  moon  to-night — on  the  blue  Pacific  Slope  ! 

I  have  wandered  from  Port  Jackson  to  the  borders  of  Old  Mexico.  I  have  seen 
the  sun  set  behind  the  green  velvet  verdure  of  exquisite  Pago  Pago — America's  Isle 
of  Beauty  in  the  South  Seas  ;  and  watched  the  shades  of  evening  steal  through  the 
palm  groves  of  Honolulu.  An  Australian  abroad,  one  may  return  home  poorer  in 
pocket,  but  infinitely  richer  in  experience.  Searching  the  apparently  obvious  for 
the  hidden  key,  the  inquisitive  Colonial  often  finds  it  in  the  old  place — under  the 
front -door  mat. 

It  is  a  platitude  to  say  that  in  the  United  States  business  ccmes  first.  The 
chastened  joys  of  iced  Prohibition  follow  on.  Should  the  traveller  linger  in  Southern 
California  he  need  not  seek  information.  It  will  be  thrust  under  his  nose.  Every 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  a  genuine  live  wire  Publicity  Department. 
California,  to  use  a  colloquial  phrase,  "spreads  itself."  The  State  of  Superlatives 
is  the  boss  bagman  of  the  Union.  And,  it  has  the  goods.  At  present  it  is  perfecting 
a  great  advertising  campaign  in  the  Pacific. 

Why  not  ?  Let  those  who  have  equal  ingenuity  and  enterprise  step  forward 
boldly  as  competitors. 

Part  of  this  propaganda  is  sugar-coated  in  photographs  almost  unrivalled  in 
clarity,  and  unsurpassed  in  their  artistic  treatment  of  the  most  commonplace  subjects. 
These  are  lavishly  distributed.  Writers  and  artists  passing  through  are  treated 
with  a  courtesy  that  sinks  in.  The  chivalrous  kindness  of  Ameiican  men  to  a  woman 
who  is  travelling  alone  may  be  mentioned  as  incidental.  It  represents  all  that  is 
best  in  life — as  I  saw  it  on  the  Pacific  Slope. 

California  produces  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  fruit  grown  in  the  United  States. 
The  world  eats  it,  fresh  or  canned.  In  the  south,  textile  manufactures  are  rapidly 
expanding.  Two  hundred  thousand  acres  of  cotton  were  planted  in  1918-19.  Hard- 
wood fiorn  Japan,  Mexico,  and  the  Philippines  pours  into  southern  ports.  From  the 
north  come  vast  cargoes  of  redwood  and  pine.  Perhaps  in  the  not  distant  future 
machine-made  bungalows,  sent  away  in  sections  at  incredibly  moderate  prices,  will 
become  regular  exports  to  Australasia.  Kapidity  of  output,  as  everyone  knows, 
more  than  balances  high  wages  in  the  United  States.  If  Australia  is  innoculated 
with  the  "  go  slow  "  poison,  it  will  have  to  speed  up  and  catch  the  right  brand  of 
immigrants  to  save  its  commercial  life.  The  tortoise  is  not  going  to  win  the  South 
Pacific  Stakes. 
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Los  Angeles  county  is  the  shoe-string  state.  A  long  narrow  strip  of  land  connects 
the  big  city  of  that  name  with  its  port.  In  1909  two  small  harbour-towns,  San 
Pedro  and  Wilmington,  decided  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  city.  Then  the  trade 
wind  began  to  blow  round  the  heel  of  Southern  California.  Faither  down  the  coast 
San  Diego,  basking  in  sunshine  and  circled  by  a  safe  and  beautiful  harbour,  was 
stirred  by  the  same  breeze.  The  Panama  Canal  opened  up  new  sea-routes  before  the 
war.  But  not  till  1919  did  Southern  California  "  get  up  the  wind  "  in  the  full  meaning 
of  the  term,  and  make  specific  attacks  on  Australasian  markets. 

San  Pedro  Port  is  a  great  centre  of  activity.  As  the  coastal  steamer  from  'Frisco 
noses  its  way  round  the  massive  breakwater  (one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  about  two 
miles  in  length)  and  glides  over  the  glassy  waters,  the  most  uncommercial  traveller 
is  impressed.  In  the  outer  harbour  of  San  Pedro  is,  possibly,  the  largest  pier  on  any 
water-front  in  the  United  States.  At  one  side  of  it  is  a  colossal  wharf  which  is  served 
by  miles  of  railway  lines  and  a  magnificent  paved  road. 

In  the  middle  of  the  pier  is  a  vast  warehouse,  said  to  be  able  to  swallow  a  bigger 
meal — in  cargo — than  any  other  on  the  Pacific  Slope.  The  inner  harbour  shows  an 
equally  stupendous  area  of  wharves,  sheds,  and  great  warehouses.  All  this  is  only  the 
beginning — so  I  was  told — of  a  trade  movement  that  will  gain  fresh  impetus  each  year. 

Southern  California  hopes  to  supply  Australasia  and  the  Pacific  Isles  generally 
with  everything  the  inhabitants  of  a  temperate  or  tropic  clime  require.  Its  ship- 
yards, where  steel  and  wooden  vessels  are  being  rapidly  built  (speedy  output,  remember, 
is  the  secret  of  U.S.A.  success),  will  provide  the  tonnage.  Even  tinned  tuna,  described 
at  San  Pedro  as  "  the  chicken  of  the  sea,"  shows  which  way  the  trade  wind  blows. 
The  uttermost  Australian  settler,  combing  his  whiskers  at  the  Back  o'  Beyond,  may 
some  day  open  enticing  brands  of  Califoniian  canned  food  as  a  regular  habit.  Why  ? 
Because  the  most  fiery  Australian  patriot  often  falls  before  the  foreign  lure  of  "  Good 
and  cheap." 

Fish  is  a  big  export  from  San  Pedro.  A  fish  harbour  has  been  constructed  on 
the  ocean  side.  This  has  its  own  breakwater,  and  is  flanked  by  Terminal  Island. 
Millions  of  dollars  have  been  melted  down  into  its  fish  canneries  and  allied  industries. 

While  the  British  striker  goes  on  striking,  and  the  stricken  middle-classes  stagger 
under  taxation  ;  when  manufacturers  fight  the  "  Go  slow  "  organisation,  and  the 
unfortunate  unemployed  (followed,  with  loud  noises,  by  the  unemployable)  shiver 
in  the  wintry  blast — watch  the  Pacific  Slope.  That's  where  the  trade  wind  is  whistling 
— like  a  super-silver-throated  canary — for  new  customers 

M.  COX-TAYLOR. 
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TnK  Executive  Council  announce  five  or  more  Commercial  Research  Fellowships  for  competi- 
tion among  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  value  of  each  Fellowship 
will  be  not  less  than  £500  and  will  include  a  first-clans  return  ticket  to  the  Dominion, 
Crown  Colony,  &c.,  to  which  the  Fellow  will  proceed.  .  The  right  of  nomination  will  go  to 
Chambers  whose  members  have  collectively  provided  the  highest  pn  capita  aggregate  in 
guarantees  for  the  Exhibition.  Subjects  of  research  will  be:  (1)  The  best  means  of  pro- 
moting inter- Imperial  trade  in  a  selected  staple  industry ;  (2)  The  methods  whereby  the 
British  Empire  Exhibition  can  further  the  interests  of  this  trade ;  (3)  The  potential  resources 
in  raw  materials,  &c.,  in  the  Dominion  or  Crown  Colony  visited,  and  the  best  means  for 
exploiting  these  in  the  mutual  interest  of  the  Dominion  and  this  country ;  (4)  The  means 
whereby  these  undeveloped  resources  may  be  adequately  represented  at  the  British  Empire 
Exhibition  and  brought  to  the  attention  of  interested  financial  or  industrial  groups.  The 
closing  dato  for  entry  is  December  15.  Applications  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary,  the 
British  Empire  Exhibition,  16  Hobart  Place,  S.W.  1. 
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INDIA  AND  SOME  PROBLEMS.* 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  CHELMSIORD,  G.C.SJ.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.I.E. 

[The  Right  Hon.  THE  MARQUESS  OF  CREWE  said  the  meeting  had  received  with 
unalloyed  regret  the  announcement  that  Lord  Chehnsford  himself  was  not  able  to  read 
his  paper,  medical  orders  keeping  him  at  home,  but  they  had  heard  with  unalloyed 
pleasure  that  Lady  Chelmsford  was  to  undertake  the  task  of  reading  the  paper  pre- 
pared by  her  husband.  It  was  his  own  good  fortune  to  be  associated  with  Lord 
Chelmsford  when  he  was  Viceroy  of  India.  "  When  I  went  to  the  Colonial  Office 
Lord  Chelmsford  was  Governor  of  Queensland,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  a  year  or  two 
later  of  submitting  his  name  to  King  Edward  for  the  Governorship  of  New  South 
Wales.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  capacity  which  Lord  Chelmsford  showed  in  those 
offices,  sometimes  in  circumstances  that  were  by  no  means  easy.  If  he  were  here 
I  am  sure  he  would  tell  you  that  in  his  task  of  Viceroy  he  owed  not  a  little  to  his 
experience  in  the  Governorship  of  the  two  great  Australian  States."  Calling 
attention  to  the  precise  title  of  the  paper,  Lord  Crewe  said  the  relations  so  fully 
understood  and  conspicuously  observed  between  those  who  hold  high  office  and 
their  predecessors  debar  the  late  holder  of  an  office  from  dealing  with  many  topics ; 
they  might  feel  certain  that  there  were  no  two  people  less  likely  to  depart  from 
this  excellent  convention  of  public  life  than  Lord  Chelmsford  and  Lord  Reading. 
There  were  a  great  many  things  Lord  Chelmsford  could  not  say,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  were  a  great  number  of  things  that  he  could  say.  One  thing  which  Lord 
Chelmsford  would  no  doubt  have  said  if  he  had  been  there  was  the  extent  to  which 
he  was  indebted  to  the  support  of  Lady  Chelmsford  during  the  whole  of  the  anxious 
and  momentous  years  he  spent  in  India. 

VISCOUNTESS  CHELMSFORD,  before  reading  the  paper,  assured  the  meeting  that 
nothing  but  doctor's  orders  would  have  prevented  Lord  Chehnsford  from  personally 
fulfilling  his  engagement.] 

IT  is  not  easy  for  an  Ex- Viceroy  to  read  a  paper  on  the  country  which  he  has  just 
left.  The  last  thing  he  would  wish  to  do  is  to  say  anything  which  may  embarrass 
his  successor  or  rekindle  the  embers  of  dying  controversies.  And  yet  there  is  such 
very  general  ignorance  about  India  and  its  governance,  that  I  have  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  Institute  to  read  a  paper  to-night  in  the  hope  that  I  may  be  able 
to  give  you  some  enlightenment.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  question  of 
Reforms.  I  am  as  confident  that  I  have  been  right  in  my  policy  as  those  who 
differ  from  me  are  sure  that  I  was  wrong.  It  will  be,  for  the  historian  to  pass 
judgment  when  he  is  in  possession  of  all  the  facts.  I  shall  not  discuss  the  Punjab 
occurrences.  There  13  plenty  to  tell  you  apart  from  matters  which  have  filled  the 
public  mind  as  if  they  constituted  the  whole  history  of  India  during  the  past  five 
years,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  present  the  story  to  you  in  the  following  manner. 
I  shall  give  you  my  week's  engagements,  as  I  lived  day  by  day,  and,  as  each  official 
comes  upon  the  scene,  I  will  describe  some  of  the  special  problems  with  which  his 
Department  had  to  deal  during  my  time.  I  cannot,  of  course,  give  you  them  all, 
nor  can  I  do  more  than  outline  their  main  features,  but  even  this,  bare  and  jejune 

*  A  Paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  in  Edward  VII.  Rooms,  Hotel 
Victoria,  on  Tuesday,  November  8,  1921,  at  8.30  p.m.,  The  Right  Hon.  The  Marquis  of  Crewe,  K.Q., 
in  the  chair.  In  the  absence  of  Lord  Chelmsford,  through  indisposition,  the  paper  uas  read  by  Lady 
Chelmsford. 
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as  it  may  be,  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  you  of  some  of  India's  problems.  In 
giving  you,  however,  an  account  of  my  day,  I  must  enter  this  caveat :  Every 
man  works  in  his  own  way  and  at  his  own  times.  I  can  only  give  you  my  way 
and  my  own  time-table. 

My  day  began  with  a  visit  to  my  Military  Secretary's  Office  after  breakfast,  at 
about  9  o'clock.  In  passing,  I  might  say  that  when  I  offered  the  post  of  Military 
Secretary  to  the  officer  who  held  it  during  my  tenure  of  office,  I  made  it  clear  to 
him  that  he  was  in  no  sense  to  be  my  military  adviser.  He  was  to  be  a  conduit-pipe 
between  the  Commander-in -Chief  and  myself — in  other  words,  a  private  secretary 
on  the  military  side,  taking  care  that  every  telegram  and  document  of  importance 
was  brought  to  my  notice  and  that  I  was  not  overwhelmed  by  papers  of  a  purely 
routine  character ;  and  when  I  remind  you  that  for  the  first  two  and  a  half  years  of  my 
tenure  of  office  the  Great  War  was  in  being  and  that  for  the  residue  of  my  time  we 
had  always  some  Afghan  or  other  frontier  trouble,  you  can  realise  that  the  post 
of  Military  Secretary  was  no  sinecure.  I  have  made  the  position  clear  because 
it  has  been  sometimes  alleged  that  the  Military  Secretary  to  Viceroys  has  exercised 
an  uudue  influence  in  the  conduct  of  military  policy. 

To  resume,  at  9.30  the  surgeon  attended.  I  have  often  wondered  how  Viceroys 
with  a  daily  visit  from  the  doctor  have  escaped  becoming  hypochondriacal,  but 
the  surgeon  has  plenty  of  other  work  apart  from  his  responsibility  for  the  Viceroy's 
health.  He  has  the  care  of  the  huge  Viceregal  establishment  numbering  some  one 
thousand  souls,  and  he  is  ex  ojficio  secretary  of  those  admirable  institutions  the 
Lady  Dufferin  Fund  for  Women  Doctors  and  the  Lady  Minto  Fund,  and  now  the  Lady 
Chelmsford  Infant  Welfare  and  Maternity  Fund,  of  all  of  which  the  Viceroy's  wife 
is  head.  Moreover,  during  the  war,  when  so  much  depended  on  the  state  of  the 
hospitals  and  the  management  of  the  medical  side,  I  found  it  invaluable  to  have  a 
doctor  of  eminence  at  hand,  who  could  keep  me  au  fait  with  what  was  going  on. 

Closely  following  on  the  surgeon  came  the  A.D.C.  in  waiting,  who  informed 
me  of  the  engagements  for  the  day,  and  took  orders  upon  them. 

At  9.45  the  private  secretary  arrived  bearing  a  sheaf  of  the  urgent  telegrams 
which  had  arrived  and  bringing  to  my  notice  any  urgent  files,  informing  me  also  of 
any  engagements  he  had  made  over  and  above  those  of  a  fixed  nature. 

These  were  my  daily  engagements  up  to  10  o'clock. 

On  Mondays  at  11  there  came  the  Commissioner  for  Reforms.  As  you  are  all 
aware,  the  accomplishment  of  the  Reform  Scheme  did  not  end  with  the  Report 
of  the  Joint  Committee  under  Lord  Selborne,  nor  with  the  passing  of  the  Reforms 
Act  of  1919.  In  a  sense  the  work  only  began  then.  The  skeleton  was  there  with 
its  bare  bones,  but  the  flesh  and  blood  and  vital  organs  had  to  be  created  in  the  form 
of  rules  and  regulations.  As  responsible  for  the  scheme,  I  felt  I  must  take  the 
responsibility  of  seeing  the  work  done ;  so  I  appointed  a  Commissioner  to  work 
directly  under  myself.  How  admirably  the  work  was  done  those  who  have  had  to 
work  the  scheme  know  well,  and  I  who  had  a  special  responsibility  can  only  express 
my  gratitude  to  those  who  did  it. 

At  11.30  I  saw  the  Secretary  for  Industries.  This  new  Department  came  into 
existence  as  a  result  of  the  Industrial  Commission's  Report,  and  the  new  Depart- 
ment took  over  the  work  of  the  Munitions  Board  established  during  the  war.  I 
think  I  may  boast  that  never  has  effect  been  given  more  expeditiously  to  a  report. 
We  circulated  to  Local  Governments  within  a  very  short  time  of  its  publication 
our  views  upon  the  Commission's  recommendations,  and  hot  on  the  heels  of  this 
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document  an  officer  was  despatched  to  the  Provinces  to  elicit  their  views  and  dis- 
cuss any  points  of  difference.  Thus,  these  opinions  were  quickly  obtained  and  we 
at  once  formulated  our  final  and  considered  opinion  in  a  despatch  to  the  Secretary 
of  State.  By  the  following  mail,  the  President  of  the  Commission  went  home  on 
deputation  to  discuss  the  whole  question  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  so,  within 
a  year  of  the  publication  of  the  Report,  the  new  Department  was  formed  and  the 
machinery  established  for  dealing  with  the  development  of  the  industries  of  India. 
I  hope  the  procedure  adopted  in  this  case  in  respect  of  a  Commissioner's  Report 
may  serve  as  a  useful  precedent  in  the  future.  I  adopted  it  because  of  my  experi- 
ence of  the  delays  in  dealing  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission in  routine  fashion,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  work  suffered  from  the 
expedition  with  which  it  was  put  through.  I  cannot  pass  by  the  work  of  this  Depart- 
ment without  a  reference  to  the  distinguished  official  who  was  its  first  head — Sir 
Thomas  Holland.  Sir  Thomas  was  for  some  years  head  of  the  Geological  Survey 
in  India,  and  had  retired  from  the  service  when  he  was  invited  to  preside  over  the 
Industrial  Commission.  The  Commission  issued  a  remarkable  report  which  is  the 
last  word  in  its  survey  of  the  industries  of  India  and  of  the  possibilities  of  their 
further  development.  But  during  the  sitting  of  the  Commission  I  found  it  necessary 
to  establish  a  Munitions  Board  to  mobilise  and  develop  India's  industrial  effort  for 
the  purposes  of  the  war,  and  I  appointed  Sir  Thomas  Holland  to  preside  over  this 
work,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Commission  was  still  sitting.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  remind  you  of  his  wonderful  achievement.  His  work  will  compare  with  anything 
that  was  done  in  the  war,  especially  when  the  backward  state  of  India's  industrial 
development  is  borne  in  mind.  The  Munitions  Board,  under  his  inspiration  and 
guidance,  not  only  accomplished  a  great  piece  of  war  work,  but  revealed  the 
potentialities  of  industrial  development  in  India  and  laid  its  foundation.  India 
should  always  hold  Sir  Thomas's  name  in  reverence  for  what  he  has  done  for  her. 

At  12  o'clock  I  saw  the  Foreign  Secretary.  I  may  remind  my  audience  that 
it  has  always  been  the  custom  of  the  Viceroy  to  retain  control  of  the  Foreign  and 
Political  Department.  It  has  often  been  suggested  that  the  Viceroy  should  be 
relieved  of  this  portion  of  the  burden  which  he  has  to  bear  and  that  a  separate 
Member  of  the  Council  should  be  created  to  take  this  responsibility.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  for  this  suggestion,  but  personally  I  was  always  opposed  to  it.  On  the 
foreign  side,  it  certainly  makes  for  expedition  that  the  Foreign  Secretary  should 
have  immediate  access  for  orders  to  the  Viceroy,  without  the  intervention  of  a  third 
party  in  the  shape  of  a  Member  of  Council,  and  on  the  political  side,  viz.  that  which 
has  to  do  with  the  Indian  States,  I  know  that  the  rulers  attached  much  value  to 
their  cases  being  dealt  with  by  the  Representative  of  the  Sovereign. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  bulk  of  the  routine  work  must  be  done  by  the 
Secretaries  of  this  Department  without  reference  to  their  member,  the  Viceroy,  but 
this  should,  I  think,  be  the  case  in  all  departments,  for  a  member,  if  he  is 
to  do  his  work  well,  should  confine  his  attention  to  big  matters  of  policy  and 
principle.  This  is  not  the  place  to  argue  the  question.  I  only  mention  it  in 
passing.  The  Foreign  and  Political  Department  was  divided  very  wisely  by  my 
predecessor,  Lord  Hardinge,  into  two  sides  :  that  dealing  with  external  problems  and 
the  two  frontier  provinces,  Baluchistan  and  the  North- West  Frontier — the  Foreign 
side— and  the  Political  side  confining  its  attention  to  the  Indian  States.  During 
my  tenure  of  office,  the  war  and  the  aftermath  of  war  placed  an  immense  burden  on 
the  Foreign  Department.  When  I  mention  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  Arabia,  the 
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Mohammedan  question,  the  Turkish  peace  terms,  the  Bolsheviks,  Afghanistan, 
the  Frontier  provinces,  Tibet,  and  the  one  hundred  and  one  problems  connected 
with  the  war,  I  think  I  give  you  some  indication  of  the  work  that  this  department 
had  to  do.  At  2  o'clock  I  saw  the  Home  Member,  who  was  responsible  for  the 
department  dealing  with  all  internal  matters  in  India. 

I  may  say  that  when  I  assumed  office  I  found  that,  while  the  Viceroy  always 
saw  the  Secretary  of  a  Department  at  a  fixed  time  each  week,  there  was  no  fixed 
time  at  which  he  saw  his  Members  of  Council,  apart  from  the  weekly  meeting  of 
Council  which  might  or  might  not  take  place.  It  was,  of  course,  always  open  to 
him  to  summon  any  member,  or  for  a  member  to  ask  for  an  interview,  but  that  did 
not  seem  to  me  quite  the  same  thing  as  a  fixed  time  for  a  talk  on  questions  of  policy. 
There  was  also  the  risk  that  a  member  might  inadvertently  be  overlooked  or  crowded 
out,  and  so  I  instituted  the  custom  of  seeing  each  member  at  a  fixed  hour,  when  he 
could  discuss  not  only  departmental  matters,  but  points  at  issue  between  members 
of  the  Government  or  questions  of  policy  generally. 

At  4.30  I  always  daily  took  an  interval  for  exercise,  unless  this  was  crowded 
out  by  pressing  work,  and  at  6.30  on  Mondays  I  saw  the  Member  for  Revenue  and 
Agriculture.  I  need  hardly  say  that  during  the  day  my  Private  Secretary  was  sending 
me  up  boxes  of  files  from  the  departments  which  had  to  be  disposed  of.  In  this 
connection  I  might  say  a  word  on  the  subject  of  Departmental  files  and  the  noting 
upon  them.  The  system  is  often  seriously  criticised,  and  no  one  would  contend  that 
it  is  perfect,  but  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  done  should  be  remembered. 
In  India  the  higher  staff  of  the  Secretariats  is  not  permanent,  because  it  has  always 
been  held  desirable  to  maintain  touch  between  the  headquarter  offices  and  the 
districts.  Men  are  selected  from  the  administrative  staff,  serve  for  a  time  in  the 
offices  and  return  to  administration.  One  result  of  this  discontinuity  is  that  ques- 
tions which  a  permanent  civil  service,  as  in  England,  can  safely  dispose  of  by  word 
of  mouth,  become  the  subject  of  continuous  minuting.  Changes  of  personnel  neces- 
sitate a  record  of  the  questions  and  the  aspects  of  questions  considered.  A  Secretariat, 
like  a  staff  in  the  army,  is  always  a  target  for  criticism,  but  if  it  is  to  be  kept  in 
touch  with  administration  in  the  provinces  and  the  districts,  it  is  not  easy  to  devise 
a  better  method  than  that  which  prevails  in  India ;  but,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  this 
system  connotes  more  elaborate  minuting  than  would  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  a 
permanent  civil  service.  I  shall  not  discuss  how  far  this  can  be  remedied.  Every 
Viceroy,  and  notably  Lord  Curzon,  has  realised  the  problem,  and  I  appointed  a 
Committee  under  Sir  H.  Llewellin  Smith,  formerly  Permanent  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  England,  to  advise  me  in  the  matter.  He  gave  me  an  excellent 
report  on  our  office  management,  and  many  of  his  recommendations  had  been  put 
in  force  before  I  left.  But  what  I  should  like  particularly  to  note  is  the  admirable 
fashion  in  which  a  file  was  always  peptonised  for  the  Viceroy's  better  digestion. 
When  it  came  into  his  hands  there  was  always  a  clear  statement  of  the  question, 
and  the  pros  and  cons  were  always  fairly  and  lucidly  summarised  by  the  Secretary, 
whatever  his  particular  bias  in  the  matter  might  be. 

On  Tuesday  at  10  I  saw  the  Secretary  to  the  Education  Department.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  in  the  main  education  has  been  a  subject  for  the  Provinces,  the 
central  department,  with  the  Government  of  India,  being  a  stimulating  and  co- 
ordinating body.  But  the  subject  of  University  Education  was  regarded  as  particularly 
a  matter  for  concern  by  the  Central  Government,  and  until  the  last  days  of  my  office 
Calcutta  University  was  directly  under  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Viceroy 
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was  its  Chancellor.  The  Sadler  Commission  was  appointed  by  me  to  report  on 
the  problems  of  this  University,  and  though  I  cannot  expect  my  audience  to  have 
read  all  the  five  volumes  of  its  report,  much  less  the  eight  volumes  of  evidence,  I 
can  assure  you  that  he  who  does  will  be  a  wiser  and  a  better  man.  As  member 
for  the  Ecclesiastical  Department  I  had  to  pass  orders  on  questions  relating  to 
ecclesiastical  matters,  and  these  were  brought  up  to  me  by  the  Education  Secretary. 

From  10.30  to  11.30  was  the  hour  for  the  Secretary  to  the  Finance  Department. 
Indian  finance  is  a  subject  on  which  no  layman  will  venture  to  express  an  opinion, 
and  on  which  experts  will  give  you  an  opinion  which  is  not  invariably  right.  In 
April  1918  we  were  within  an  ace  of  inconvertibility  owing  to  the  disappearance  of 
the  rupee  through  hoarding.  Two  years  later  we  were  hard  put  to  it  to  know  how 
to  house  the  millions  of  rupees  which  had  flowed  into  the  treasuries.  The  success 
of  the  small-note  issue,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Imperial  Bank  with  its  obligation 
to  establish  fresh  branches  throughout  the  country,  were  two  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  recent  Indian  finance.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  establishment 
of  increased  banking  facilities  throughout  the  country  will  diminish  the  tendency 
to  hoard  the  precious  metals  which  is  rife  in  Eastern  countries,  and  is  a  legacy  from 
anarchical  times  when  there  was  no  security.  Unfortunately,  shortly  before  my 
time  there  was  a  large  bank  failure  in  the  Punjab,  which  gave  a  rude  shock  to  the 
public  confidence.  The  Imperial  Bank,  now  backed  by  the  prestige  of  Government, 
should  inspire  confidence,  and  if  it  succeeds  in  combating  the  hoarding  habit  only 
it  will  have  done  a  great  service,  for  it  will  thus  bring  into  circulation  and  use 
the  millions  of  rupees  which  lie  buried  and  useless  for  industrial  development. 
I  mention  only  to  regret  the  failure  of  our  attempt  to  stabilise  the  exchange 
value  of  the  rupee.  The  Secretary  of  State  took  the  precaution  to  appoint  a 
Commission  of  undoubted  expert  strength  to  advise  us  in  this  matter  in  which  the 
general  public  asked  for  action  ;  and  we  in  India  acted  on  their  advice.  The  result 
has  been  to.  enforce  the  lesson  that  it  is  wise  for  Governments  to  abstain  from 
attempting  to  exercise  control  in  matters  dependent  on  factors  beyond  their  control. 
No  one,  not  even  the  commercial  community,  seemed  to  foresee  that,  strong  as  India 
was  in  its  possession  of  raw  materials  which  the  world  required,  the  war  had 
destroyed  the  credit  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  countries  of  its  best  customers. 
India's  financial  position,  however,  is  a  strong  one,  and  must  reassert  itself  as  the 
world  returns  to  normal  conditions.  The  success  of  this  year's  loan  in  England  and 
of  the  rupee  loan  in  India  are  signal  proofs  of  the  confidence  of  people  generally  in 
India's  financial  stability  and  in  the  continuance  of  the  British  Kaj  in  India. 

At  11.30  I  used  to  have  the  Secretary  to  the  Army  Department.  Much  ill- 
informed  criticism  has  been  devoted  to  this  official.  "  A  rose  by  any  other  name 
would  smell  as  sweet,"  but  the  essential  thing  in  Indian  government  is  that  there 
should  be  liaison  and  co-ordination  between  the  Government  Departments.  I 
suppose  in  no  country  in  the  world  at  the  present  moment  is  there  greater  interaction 
between  the  civil  and  military  departments  of  Government,  and  it  is  all-important 
that  there  should  be  some  official  who  should  see  to  it  that  military  questions 
impinging  on  civil  government  should  go  to  the  appropriate  civil  department  for 
information  and  opinion,  and  vice  versd.  Moreover,  it  is  above  all  things  necessary 
that  the  Viceroy  should  be  kept  in  touch  with  military  affairs,  and  especially  where 
they  affect  the  civil  side,  and  I  believe  this  can  be  best  done  by  an  official  of  the 
standing  of  Armv  Secretary,  call  him  by  what  name  you  please.  During  the  war 
the  visits  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Viceroy  were  invaluable,  and  since  the  question  of 
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Army  reconstruction  has  been  on  the  tapis  they  have  been  indispensable,  and  this 
not  in  the  sense  of  another  military  opinion,  but  as  supplementary  to  the  close  inter- 
course between  the  Viceroy  and  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

At  12  o'clock  the  Political  Secretary  would  come  with  a  big  budget  of  files 
touching  on  Indian  States.  This  was  a  very  special  hour,  for  the  affairs  of  the 
States,  and  their  relations  to  the  Government  of  India,  are  peculiarly  the  care  of 
the  Viceroy.  My  tenure  of  office  has  seen  the  creation  of  the  Chamber  of  Princes, 
which  has  grown  out  of  the  Annual  Conferences  which  have  taken  place  since  1916, 
and  one  result  of  those  Conferences  has  been  the  increased  opportunity  for  acquaints 
ance  and  friendship  between  the  Viceroy  and  the  rulers  which  cannot  but  conduce 
to  easier  and  more  friendly  official  co-operation.  It  has  led  also  to  a  close  examination 
by  a  Committee  of  Rulers,  attended  by  officers  of  the  Political  Department,  of  points 
of  disagreement  which  I  verily  believe  will  tend  to  dissipate  many  erroneous 
impressions  formed  by  the  rulers  of  the  attitude  of  the  Government  of  India 
towards  them. 

At  2  o'clock  I  used  to  have  an  interview  with  the  Commander-in-Chief.  This, 
as  may  be  well  imagined  from  the  condition  of  things  prevailing  between  1916  and 
1921,  was  an  interview  of  very  special  importance.  For  instance,  during  the  Afghan 
campaign  the  Commander-in-Chief  used  to  bring  me  each  week  reports  of  all  that 
was  being  done  on  behalf  of  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  troops,  and  these  reports 
used  to  be  forwarded  by  me  to  the  Secretary  of  State  with  my  weekly  letter,  so  that 
he  might  be  in  a  position  to  meet  any  rumours  or  apprehension  at  home  with  regard 
to  the  care  of  the  troops.  Out  of  these  interviews  sprang  the  formation  of  the 
Central  Recruiting  Board,  which  established  close  co-operation  between  the  Civil 
and  Military  authorities  in  the  matter  of  recruiting,  and  of  the  Munitions  Board 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded. 

At  6  o'clock  I  would  see  the  Law  Member.  I  suppose  no  member  has  wider  and 
more  varied  matters  to  advise  the  Viceroy  upon.  Apart  from  his  responsibility 
for  keeping  the  Government  straight  on  matters  of  law,  there  were  few  questions 
which  did  not  come  sooner  or  later  to  him  for  his  opinion  as  head  of  the  Legislative 
Department.  The  responsibility  for  the  drafting  of  Bills  also  lay  upon  him,  and 
when  I  mention  the  names  of  Macaulay,  FitzJames  Stephen,  Ilbert,  and  Chalmers 
in  this  connection  you  will  realise  that  the  standard  of  Indian  drafting  has  been  set 
very  high.  But  there  are  certain  objections  to  even  so  dispassionate  a  craft  as  drafting 
being  in  the  hands  of  a  member  of  Government,  and  I  think  Local  Governments 
tended  to  be  suspicious  of  a  practice  which  they  regarded,  I  think,  wrongly,  as 
likely  to  bind  the  yoke  of  the  Central  Government  upon  them  too  strongly,  and  I 
took  the  first  steps  towards  establishing  a  Drafting  Office  somewhat  on  the  lines  of 
the  Parliamentary  Drafting  Office  at  home,  and  I  hope  that  this  policy  may  be  carried 
through. 

At  10  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning  I  would  see  the  President  of  the  Railway 
Board.  The  general  public  have  insufficiently  realised  the  great  work  done  by  the 
railways  in  India  during  the  war.  India  has  had  up  to  now,  in  the  main,  to  rely 
on  outside  sources  for  its  rails,  rolling-stock  and  other  railway  appurtenances,  but 
notwithstanding  this  and  the  absence  of  a  large  proportion  of  its  English  personnel 
at  the  war,  the  railways  kept  their  services  going,  even  though  the  strain  on  their 
traffic  arrangements  was  increased  by  the  diversion  owing  to  the  war  of  the  seaborne 
trade  to  the  railways.  An  incident  which  occurred  during  my  time  will  reinforce 
my  contention.  The  War  Office  sent  during  the  war  an  expert  officer  to  advise  them 
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with  regard  to  the  working  of  the  Indian  railways,  evidently  thinking  there  was 
much  amiss.  This  officer,  like  Balaam,  came  to  curse,  but  a  very  brief  inquiry 
impressed  him  with  the  admirable  character  of  the  work  done  by  the  railways  under 
the  most  unfavourable  conditions.  I  pass  over  the  controversial  question  of  State 
and  Company's  management,  for  it  has  formed  the  subject  of  an  inquiry  by  a  strong 
Commission  appointed  in  my  time,  and  the  matter  is  still  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

At  10.15  the  Secretary  to  the  Legislative  Department  came.  His  work  was 
especially  heavy  as  the  Legislative  Session  approached  or  was  in  being.  It  is  always 
difficult  to  get  Government  Departments  to  be  ahead  and  in  time  with  their  proposals 
for  legislation,  and,  needless  to  say,  when  a  Session  is  in  being  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment responsible  for  the  conduct  of  business  and  the  obtaining  of  answers  to  ques- 
tions is  extremely  heavy.  This  Department,  with  the  Reforms  Department,  had  the 
main  burden  of  preparing  the  rules  and  standing  orders  of  the  Legislative  Bodies 
and,  working  against  time,  accomplished  a  fine  piece  of  work. 

At  10.30  I  had  to  do  with  the  Secretary  for  Commerce  and  Industry.  I  look 
back  with  horror  at  the  time  we  expended  towards  the  end  of  the  war  over  the  con- 
sideration of  the  projects  launched  at  us  from  home  on  the  subject  of  "  five-ply  " 
and  "  three-ply  "  tariffs.  There  were  many  who  thought  that  we  should  in  matters 
of  commerce  grade  our  relations  with  our  enemies,  neutrals  and  friends.  We  find 
now  that  we  are  only  too  thankful  to  do  business  with  any  one,  and  that  the  policy 
of  cutting  off  your  nose  to  spite  your  face  is  not  one  to  be  recommended  in  public 
affairs.  This  Department  had  come  to  be  the  maid-of-all-work  to  the  Government. 
Commerce,  Railways,  Posts,  Telegraphs,  Salt,  Emigration,  all  came  within  its  sphere, 
but  some  rearrangement  was  made  before  I  left,  and  it  is  probable  that  further  re- 
allocation  of  duties  between  Members  of  Government  will  take  place.  It  has  to 
be  remembered,  however,  that  it  is  desirable  to  prevent  the  numbers  of  the  Executive 
Council  becoming,  like  those  of  the  Cabinet,  excessive,  and  that  therefore,  if  the 
number  of  members  of  the  Viceroy's  Council  is  to  be  kept  down,  some  grouping  of 
heterogeneous  subjects  under  one  head  is  practically  inevitable.  I  must  mention 
two  matters  belonging  to  this  Department  which  gave  me  concern  during  the  whole 
of  my  time.  The  position  of  Indians  overseas  is  one  as  regards  which  no  Indian 
Government  can  be  indifferent.  The  system  of  indentured  labour  to  some  of  our 
Colonies  prevailed  on  my  arrival  in  India.  My  predecessor  in  1916  had  promised 
its  abolition,  but  it  was  clear  from  the  correspondence  that  the  Colonies  contemplated 
a  period  of  five  years  within  which  to  make  other  arrangements  for  labour.  This, 
unfortunately,  was  unknown  in  India,  and  an  immediate  abolition  was  expected 
by  Indians.  However,  we  were  able  to  speed  up  the  process,  and  in  1917  indentured 
labour  ceased.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  emphasise  the  wound  to  racial 
self-respect  which  such  a  system  involved.  This  problem  was,  as  I  look  back  on  it, 
comparatively  easy  to  solve,  but  the  larger  question  of  the  status  of  Indians  in  the 
Dominions  and  Colonies  still  awaits  solution.  It  will  not  be  solved  by  fiery  speeches 
or  impatient  handling,  but  by  patient  exploration  of  the  facts  and  steady  pressure 
by  the  Government  of  India.  I  laid  down  in  a  speech  at  the  beginning  of  1920  that 
"  the  position  of  the  Government  of  India  is,  and  always  will  be,  that  there  is  no 
justification  in  a  Crown  Colony  or  Protectorate  for  assigning  to  British  Indians  a 
status  in  any  way  inferior  to  that  of  any  other  class  of  His  Majesty's  subjects."  This 
is  a  principle  from  which  the  Government  of  India  will,  I  believe,  never  recede,  and 
I  can  only  hope  that  India  will  have  faith  in  the  Government  and  leave  it  to  them  to 
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press  patiently  and  persistently  for  its  fulfilment.  The  other  matter  to  which  I 
would  refer  is  coal.  During  the  war,  the  provision  of  coal  was  of  vital  importance, 
but  the  source  of  labour  for  the  collieries  was,  in  the  main,  from  the  neighbouring 
aboriginal  tribes,  a  very  uncertain  quantity,  as  a  rise  in  wages  was  no  guarantee  of 
larger  production,  for  their  wants  were  few,  and  when  satisfied  by  increased  pay 
they  worked  for  proportionally  shorter  hours  or  did  not  work  at  all.  Apart,  how- 
ever, from  the  uncertainty  of  labour,  the  railway  accommodation  was  insufficient 
to  convey  the  coal  to  its  destination.  The  war  was  in  large  measure  responsible  for 
this  state  of  things.  Prior  to  the  war,  coal  from  east,  the  main  coal  district,  to  west 
went  by  sea,  but  during  the  war  the  cessation  of  the  coastal  trade  threw  the  coal 
traffic  on  to  the  railways,  and  later  on  the  high  sea  freights  made  it  cheaper  to  convey 
coal  by  rail,  thus  causing  a  most  inconvenient  congestion  on  the  railways.  Moreover, 
the  shortage  of  rails  prohibited  the  construction  of  badly-needed  sidings  at  the 
coalfields.  Even  when  the  coal  was  produced  the  difficulty  was  to  get  it  away. 
The  Government,  much  against  its  will,  was  forced  to  introduce  control,  and  this 
led  to  difficulties  between  producers  and  consumers.  A  modus  vivendi  was  in  process 
of  being  set  up  when  I  left  India,  but  the  real  remedy  in  my  opinion  lies  in  the  con- 
struction of  proper  rail  facilities  in  the  fields,  and  I  hope  this  may  soon  be  done.  I 
cannot  now  enter  in  detail  into  the  other  important  problems,  inter  alia,  of  Salt  and 
Cloth,  which  had  to  be  tackled  by  this  Department,  beyond  saying  this,  that,  taking 
advantage  of  the  war,  enterprising  traders  established  corners  in  these  two  com- 
modities, but  rules  issued  under  the  Defence  of  India  Act,  the  Indian  equivalent  to 
Dora,  successfully  disposed  of  those  unpatriotic  gentlemen. 

At  11  o'clock  I  used  to  see  the  Secretary  for  Revenue  and  Agriculture,  and  in 
connection  with  this  Department  I  may  mention  one  of  the  greatest  crises  which 
came  in  my  time,  the  failure  of  the  crops  in  1918-19.  Too  little  is  known  of  the 
success  which  attended  the  Government  policy  in  this  crisis.  Indeed,  its  success 
was  the  cause  of  the  crisis  being  minimised  by  the  public.  The  failure  of  crops  was 
as  bad  as,  if  not  worse  than,  the  failure  in  1900,  and  the  Government  was  obliged 
to  take  charge  of  the  problem  throughout  India  and  Burmah  and  to  introduce  a 
rigid  system  of  internal  control  with  the  object  of  insuring  that  surplus  provinces 
were  not  drained  by  deficit  provinces,  except  in  proportion  to  their  relative  require- 
ments, and  that  conversely  deficit  provinces  could  indent  for  supplies  on  surplus 
provinces.  The  shortage  also  of  railway  wagons  and  the  difficulties  of  transport 
arising  out  of  the  war,  to  which  I  have  alluded  already,  compelled  the  exercise  of 
close  control  over  the  transit  of  food  grains  from  province  to  province.  Interesting 
habits  came  to  light  from  this  control ;  for  instance,  the  Central  Provinces  used  to 
consume  grain  from  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  United  Provinces  grain  from  the 
Central  Provinces  in  preference  to  that  grown  locally.  This  double  journey  it  was 
impossible  to  allow  in  view  of  the  congestion,  and  each  Province  was  made  to 
consume  its  own  products.  Complaints  over  the  policy  of  course  there  were,  but 
its  success  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that,  whereas  in  1900  the  maximum  number 
under  relief  was  6,000,000,  in  this  year  it  was  under  600,000. 

At  11.30  the  Secretary  to  the  Public  Works  would  arrive,  and  the  matter  of  the 
new  Capital  in  Delhi  is  probably  the  subject  in  connection  with  this  Department 
which  would  interest  you  most.  I  had  no  concern  with  the  original  policy  of  the 
transfer  of  Capital.  For  me  the  matter  was  chose  jugee.  The  mouth  of  the  King 
had  spoken  it,  and  it  was  to  my  mind  inconceivable  that  in  a  place  where  there  had 
been  seven  cities  of  Delhi  planned  and  completed  by  previous  rulers,  the  greatest 
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ruler  of  them  all,  the  British  King-Emperor,  could  plan  but  not  complete  an  eighth 
city,  so  during  the  war,  though  the  expenditure  was  cut  down  to  a  figure,  £250,000, 
which  would  just  suffice  to  keep  together  the  expert  staff  which  had  been  collected 
and  give  them  work  to  do,  the  construction  went  on,  and  since  the  Armistice  it  has 
proceeded  apace.  I  look  forward  to  the  Capital  being,  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
years,  completed  in  conformity  with  the  original  fine  conception,  for  throughout 
I  have  been  steadfast  to  the  principle  that  the  period  of  completion  was  not  so 
much  of  the  essence  as  that  the  Capital  should  be  worthy  of  India  and  of  the  King- 
Emperor  who  inaugurated  it. 

At  12  o'clock  I  used  to  see  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  who  has  to  do 
with  internal  affairs.  He  would  bring  the  reports  on  the  internal  condition  of  affairs. 
These  would  come  both  from  the  Local  Governments  and  Police  sources,  and  they 
had  to  be  weighed  and  valued.  It  has  always  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  Local  Governments  and  the  Police  to  report  anything  which  may  tend  to  the 
disturbance  of  public  order,  but  naturally  and  inevitably  it  is  the  worst  side  and 
not  the  best  side  of  a  situation  which  will  appear  in  such  reports.  India,  too,  is  a 
place  where  rumours  are  rife  and  scares  numerous.  I  remember  a  distinguished 
official,  himself  the  most  imperturbable  of  men,  once  telling  me  that  during  his  long 
career  he  had  been  told  at  least  half-a-dozen  times  that  all  Europeans  were  to  be 
massacred  within  a  fortnight.  This  sort  of  rumour  is  much  to  be  deplored,  and 
a  great  responsibility  rests  on  those  who  give  rise  to  them.  It  is  necessary,  then, 
at  the  centre  of  Government,  not  to  be  depressed  by  gloomy  reports,  but  to  see 
things  if  possible  in  their  proper  perspective. 

The  recent  non-co-operation  agitation  is  a  case  in  point.  The  foolish  and 
impracticable  character  of  this  movement  is  obvious  to  anyone  who  thinks,  and  the 
question  for  Government  was  whether  it  should  patiently  allow  this  agitation  to  fail 
by  reason  of  its  intrinsic  inanity,  condemned  by  public  opinion,  or  endeavour  to 
deal  with  it  by  repressive  action.  We  decided  in  favour  of  the  former  policy,  and 
I  am  confident  we  were  right.  Each  day  has  seen  a  falling  away  from  the  non- 
co-operation  ranks,  and  a  rallying  to  the  side  of  the  Government.  The  moment  may 
come  when  Government  has  to  take  action,  but  if  they  do,  I  am  confident  that  they 
will  have,  as  a  result  of  our  policy,  the  Legislative  Councils  and  public  opinion  behind 
them  in  any  action  they  may  take  for  the  maintenance  of  order. 

At  2  o'clock  I  used  to  see  the  Finance  Member. 

Thursday  was  a  free  day  so  far  as  Secretaries  were  concerned,  but  the  weekly 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  had  to  be  written,  and  I  do  not  think  that,  except 
for  the  period  when  Mr.  Montagu  was  in  India  and  on  one  or  two  occasions  when  I 
was  travelling,  I  ever  failed  to  write.  This  weekly  conversation  is  of  immense  value, 
for  it  enables  things  to  be  said  in  a  fashion  which  could  hardly  find  place  in  an  official 
correspondence.  But  it  is  a  duologue  and  not  a  monologue,  and  I  cannot  help 
regretting  certain  publications  of  past  correspondence  in  memoirs  in  which  letters 
on  the  one  side  and  not  on  the  other  have  been  published.  A  one-sided  publication, 
however  piquant,  cannot  give  the  whole  truth.  There  is  this  principle  also  to  be 
remembered,  that  the  governance  of  India  is  vested  not  in  the  Viceroy  but  in  the 
Governor-General  in  Council,  and  private  correspondence  should  never  take  the  place 
of  official  despatches  or  telegrams.  The  value  of  the  private  correspondence  is 
beyond  words,  but  it  should  be  supplementary  to  and  not  in  substitution  of  official 
correspondence,  which  alone  can  give  the  views  of  the  Government  as  established 
by  Act  of  Parliament. 
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On  Thursday,  at  2  o'clock,  it  was  my  custom  to  see  the  Member  for  Education, 
and  at  6.30  the  Member  for  Industries.  Friday  was  Council  day,  and  it  may  be 
well  if  I  briefly  describe  the  practice  prevailing  in  my  time. 

If  business  is  to  be  got  through,  it  is  obviously  impossible  that  every  action  of 
every  Department  should  be  submitted  to  the  whole  Government ;  so  the  practice 
had  arisen  of  departmental  action  confirmed  by  the  Viceroy  being  regarded  as  the 
act  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council.  But  it  is  clear  that  such  a  procedure  would 
be  wrong  where  the  action  to  be  taken  was  of  primary  importance  and  involved 
a  question  of  policy  which  should  be  discussed  and  decided  by  the  whole  Govern- 
ment. In  these  cases  the  Viceroy  would  pass  orders  for  circulation  of  papers  among 
the  Members  of  Government.  If  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  voting  was  indubitably  in 
favour  of  the  course  recommended  by  the  Department,  the  Viceroy,  if  he  also  agreed, 
would  pass  orders  in  favour  of  the  Departmental  proposal.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  was  doubt  or  disagreement,  the  case  would  be  fixed  for  a  discussion  in  Council. 

As  each  case  came  up  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  concerned  was  admitted 
to  the  Council  Chamber.  He  gave  a  summary  of  the  points  at  issue  and  of  the 
relevant  arguments  which  had  been  advanced  pro  and  con.  The  Members  next  in 
order  gave  their  views,  and  a  general  discussion  took  place  and  a  decision  was  reached. 
The  decision  was  then  embodied  in  an  Order  which  was  signed  by  the  Viceroy. 
After  the  agenda  was  disposed  of,  it  was  my  practice  to  inform  the  Council  of  any 
information  on  current  affairs  which  had  come  to  me  or  of  any  emergent  decisions 
which  I  had  had  to  take  since  our  last  meeting,  and  similarly  the  Members  gave 
information  as  to  matters  of  importance  pending  in  their  Departments,  and 
questions  used  to  be  asked  by  other  Members  with  regard  to  these  matters.  There 
can  be  no  meeting  of  Council  in  the  absence  of  the  Viceroy  unless  he  specially 
delegates  his  powers  to  the  Vice-President ;  but  it  was  my  practice,  during  my 
absence  on  tour,  to  ask  any  Member  of  the  Government  who  had  an  emergent 
question  which  required  decision  to  consult  with  his  colleagues  and  forward  the 
result  of  the  consultation  to  me  for  my  orders. 

There  was  one  innovation  which  I  introduced,  to  which  I  must  make  reference, 
viz.,  the  Defence  Committee.  My  Viceroyalty  was  a  period  of  war  and  the  aftermath 
of  war,  and  it  was  very  necessary  in  matters  both  of  military  and  foreign  policy  to 
have  discussions  at  which  experts  could  take  their  part  as  equal  Members  in  the  dis- 
cussion. There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  for  an  expert  between  attending  a 
conference  in  which  he  speaks  with  freedom  and  without  invitation,  and  being 
present  at  a  meeting  of  a  Government  of  which  he  is  not  a  member  and  only  speaks 
on  request.  So  from  time  to  time  I  summoned  a  conference  of  those  who  might  be 
best  qualified  to  advise  in  matters  foreign  and  military.  The  composition  of  the 
conference  varied  with  the  matters  under  discussion  ;  but  those  invited,  to  take  a 
typical  instance,  would  probably  be  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  his  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  the  Finance  Member,  as  few  questions  are  free 
from  a  financial  side,  the  Home  Member,  because  of  the  close  interaction  between 
external  and  internal  affairs,  and  my  private  secretary,  who  took  minutes  of  the 
discussion.  These  conferences  were  extra-constitutional.  There  is  no  place  for  a  body 
such  as  the  Defence  Committee  in  the  constitution  of  the  Government  of  India 
as  at  present  constituted,  so  the  opinions  arrived  at  after  discussion  were  always 
reported  by  me  to  the  Council  at  its  next  meeting,  and,  if  a  decision  was  required, 
it  was  a  decision  of  the  Government  of  India. 

On  Friday  afternoon  I  saw  the  Member  for  Commerce  and  Industry. 
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I  have  now  given  you  in  outline  some  indication  of  the  working  of  the  great 
machine  of  the  Government  of  India  at  headquarters  vis-a-vis  the  Viceroy,  and  I 
have  mentioned  some,  and  some  only,  of  the  many  problems  which  engaged  my 
attention  during  my  Viceroyalty.  I  have  had  necessarily  to  omit  all  that  part  of  the 
Viceroy's  life  which  is  taken  up  by  his  tours  round  his  great  domain  of  government, 
the  relation  between  the  Central  and  the  Local  Governments,  though  I  may  mention 
that  I  initiated  the  practice  of  a  yearly  conference  between  the  Government  of  India 
and  the  Heads  of  Provinces, — I  had  unfortunately  to  omit  this  during  the  present 
year  owing  to  the  stress  of  work  due  to  the  Duke  of  Connaught's  visit, — and  any 
account  of  the  work  done  within  the  Departments.  Few  people  have  any  idea  how 
small  is  the  staff  which  carries  on  the  work  of  the  great  Departments.  Normally 
it  consists  of  a  Member  in  Charge,  a  Secretary,  a  Deputy  Secretary,  and  an  Under 
Secretary,  the  remainder  of  the  staff  being  purely  clerical.  If  this  is  compared  with 
the  staffing  of  one  of  the  great  Departments  in  Whitehall,  or  even  in  the  Dominions, 
it  will  be  clear  how  numerically  weak  the  staff  of  the  Government  of  India  is. 
But  there  will  be  few  who  know  who  will  be  found  to  cavil  at  the  quality  of  the 
work  done,  and  this  is  due  to  the  quality  of  the  men  who  compose  the  great  services. 

No  one  who  has  worked  with  these  men  can  have  anything  but  the  profoundest 
admiration  for  them.  The  Services  in  India  deserve  well  of  their  countrymen.  1 
cannot  remember  any  difficult  problem  during  my  time  in  India  when  they  did  not 
provide  a  man  more  than  competent  to  deal  with  it,  and  the  difficulty  I  had  during 
the  war  of  extracting  from  the  Home  Authorities  members  of  the  Services  whom 
they  had  enlisted  for  war  work  is  clear  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  they  were 
held  at  home.  The  institution  of  the  Reform  scheme  in  India  has  awakened  a  lively 
apprehension  among  the  members  of  the  Services,  but,  until  the  scheme  has  been 
longer  in  working,  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  this  apprehension  is  justified. 
It  is  true  that  the  position  of  the  Services  is  altered  from  one  of  command  to  one  of 
influence,  but  this  was  inevitable  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  constitutional  change ; 
and  the  opportunities  of  usefulness  as  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  in  the  new  con- 
stitution are  still  very  great.  I  am  aware  that,  if  I  were  to  refer  to  the  safeguards 
invested  in  the  Constitution  for  the  protection  of  the  Services,  I  should  probably 
be  told  "  thank  you  for  nothing,"  but  I  still  believe  that  the  principle  underlying 
these  safeguards  does  stand  for  something,  and  that  in  addition  the  high  character  and 
capacity  of  the  Services  is  the  greatest  guarantee  of  their  position.  The  new  Ministers 
have  been  put  in  charge  of  a  running  machine  of  great  efficiency.  It  is  scarcely 
credible  that  their  policy  will  be  to  destroy  the  machine  which  alone  can  make  their 
reputation.  Unfortunately,  the  initiation  of  the  Reform  scheme  has  coincided  with 
the  rise  of  prices  and  the  fall  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money.  This  condition 
of  affairs,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  Indian  conditions  but  is  prevalent  throughout 
the  world,  and  has  hit  hard  all  the  possessors  of  fixed  incomes.  I  am  conscious  that 
in  these  matters  I  can  say  little  which  will  reconcile  or  relieve  the  minds  of  those 
who  feel  strongly  on  the  question  of  Reform.  I  appreciate  to  the  full  the  great 
loyalty  of  the  Services  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  devotedly  carrying  out  the 
policy  which  has  been  accepted  by  His  Majesty's  Government  and  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  and  personally  I  believe  that  these  qualities  of  loyalty,  character,  capacity, 
and  devotion  to  service  which  have  been  the  marked  characteristics  of  the  Indian 
Services  will  ensure  for  them  even  greater  opportunities  in  the  future  than  they 
have  enjoyed  in  the  past.  Throughout  my  paper  I  have  deliberately  abstained 
from  mentioning,  with  one  exception,  any  of  my  colleagues  in  my  Council  or  in  the 
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Government  of  India.  In  the  circumstances  this  has  been  inevitable,  but  I  hope 
they  will  believe  me  when  I  say  to  them  one  and  all  that  I  look  back  with  gratitude 
and  affection  on  our  mutual  relations.  We  were,  I  think,  a  happy  family,  and  there 
were  but  few  discordant  notes  struck  during  my  tenure  of  office.  I  thank  them 
for  their  loyalty  and  the  personal  kindness  which  I  ever  received  at  their  hands. 
But  there  is  one  class  of  officer  whom  no  Viceroy  can  ever  personally  know  or  per- 
sonally thank,  the  great  silent  band  of  district  officers  on  plain  and  frontier  who  do 
their  duty  in  fair  weather  or  foul  quietly  and  manfully.  To  them  I  offer  my  homage 
of  respect  and  admiration.  If  I  have  brought  home  to  you  some  notion  of  the  many 
problems  which  at  all  times  face  the  Government  of  India,  my  purpose  will  have  been 
served.  I  may  also  have  brought  home  to  you  the  colossal  burden  which  is  laid 
upon  the  Viceroy.  No  holidays  for  him.  He  is  never  off  the  chain,  and  wherever  he 
goes  his  work  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  work  accompany  him.  It  is  easy  to  say 
that  he  should  control  the  policy  as  a  whole  and  be  careful  not  to  be  immersed  in 
departmental  detail.  But  he  can  never  know  from  day  to  day  what  detail  may  not 
prove  a  matter  of  principle  on  which  a  wrong  decision  will  jeopardise  his  own  and 
his  Government's  reputation.  He  cannot,  in  fact,  take  the  risk  of  not  studying  the 
departmental  problems  which  are  placed  before  him  and  convincing  himself  that 
what  is  proposed  is  right.  But  this  colossal  responsibility  is  alleviated  by  the  loyalty, 
capacity,  and  industry  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Government  and  the  Secretariat.  I 
have  never  known  work  too  hard  for  them  or  hours  of  work  too  long.  Their  sole 
wish  is  to  do  their  work  and  to  do  it  well,  and  above  all  not  to  let  down  their  chief. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  MESTOH,  K.C.S.I.,  expressed  admiration  for  the  courage  with  which 
Lady  Chelmsford  had  taken  the  place  of  her  husband.  It  was  typical  of  what  happened  during 
the  five  years  of  their  stay  in  India ;  Lady  Chelmsfoid  was  ever  at  the  side  of  her  husband  and 
ready  to  take  her  share  and,  if  need  be,  more  than  her  share  of  the  arduous  work  which 
fell  to  them.  A  word  of  gratitude  was  also  due  to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  for  having  once 
again  devoted  one  of  its  big  nights  to  India.  After  all  there  is  nothing  like  personal 
knowledge  and  discussion  for  removing  misunderstandings  due  to  distance  and  mutual 
ignorance;  and  we  count  on  India,  in  future,  as  a  factor  of  constantly  increasing  importance 
in  the  Empire,  and  believe  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  will  play  a  great  part  in  cementing 
friendship  and  relationship  between  India  and  the  other  members  of  our  great  Commonwealth. 
Having  himself  served  under  a  succession  of  Viceroys,  and  been  in  close  personal  touch 
with  the  last  three,  Lord  Meston  said  he  could  vouch  for  the  photographic  accuracy 
of  the  Viceroy's  life  given  in  the  paper,  but  which,  like  many  excellent  photographs,  did 
not  give  quite  as  much  of  the  picture  as  one  might  like  to  see.  It  was  no  doubt  partly 
shortness  of  time  and,  still  more,  the  modesty  of  the  author  that  had  prevented  him  giving 
a  picture  that  would  convince  everybody  beyond  doubt  that,  outside  the  Cabinet  of  the 
British  Government,  the  Viceroy  of  India  was  the  hardest-worked  public  servant  of  the  Empire. 
The  paper  had  said  nothing  about  one  of  the  tremendous  burdens  of  the  Viceroys  of  the 
past — burdens  which  might  be  expected  to  be  lightened  in  the  future.  He  referred  to  the 
Legisla  ive  Council,  a  much  larger  and  less  manageable  and  more  voluble  body  than  the 
Execuiive  Council.  It  used  to  be  the  Viceroy's  destiny  to  sit  through  days  of  endless 
argument  in  that  assembly,  a  duty  which  made  serious  demands  on  his  time  and  temper. 
He  might  also  allude  to  the  endless  flow  of  gracious  hospitality  tendered  by  the  Viceroy 
and  his  consort — a  hospitality  which  everybody  in  India  enormously  appreciated.  There 
were  three  points  of  a  most  serious  character.  One  was  the  enormous  importance  in  a 
posi  ion  of  that  responsibility,  requiring  such  promptitude  of  decision  and  wideness  of 
outlook,  of  getting  the  best  men  for  the  position.  The  second  point  was  that  the  Viceroy 
gained  enormously  by  having  had  previous  experience  in  the  administration  of  democratic 
countries,  such  as  the  Dominions  of  the  Empire.  The  third  point  he  wished  to  make  was 
that,  having  heard  what  they  had  heard  of  the  Viceroy's  life,  the  audience  would  agree  that 
to  isola'.e  him  for  a  period  of  five  years  in  India  was  almost  wicked,  and  that  there  ought 
to  be  some  arrangement  by  which  he  would  be  able  to  spend  a  short  period  in  England, 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  recuperation,  but  for  the  purpose  of  getting  into  touch  with 
political  affairs  at  home.  He  concluded  by  saying  how  grateful  we  all  ought  to  be  for  the 
extraordinary  patience,  endurance,  self-restraint,  and  even  at  times  self-effacement,  and  the 
calm  judgment  and  even  temper  with  which  Lord  Chelmsford  kept  the  flag  flying  in  India 
during  five  most  difficult  years. 
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Sir  VALENTINE  CHIEOL  said  that  without  entering  into  political  controversy  one  might  point 
out  the  magnitude  of  Lord  Chelmsford's  work  in  India.  When  he  went  to  India,  India  was 
a  great  dependency  of  the  Crown — not  a  Dominion.  The  first  important  step  to  differentiate  the 
position  of  India  from  that  in  the  past  was  when  Indian  representatives  were  brought  to 
this  country  to  sit  side  by  side  with  British  Ministers  and 'Ministers  of  the  Dominions  in 
order  to  consult  as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken  at  that  period  of  immense  stress  and  peril. 
The  Indian  army  filled  a  gap  which  could  not  be  filled  by  any  other  part  of  the  Empire. 
Equally  great  was  the  service  rendered  under  the  stimulus  of  Lord  Chelmsford  by  the 
exploration  of  the  national  resources  and  industries  of  India.  Indeed,  our  wars  in  Meso- 
potamia, Egypt,  and  Syria  could  never  have  been  carried  on  without  the  assistance  of 
Indian  industry.  It  was  Indian  industry  which  enables  us  to  build  the  railways  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  His  Majesty's  Government  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  India  should  be  given  the  status  which  India  had  shown  itself  to  be  entitled 
to.  Lord  Chelmsford's  report  would  always. stand  as  one  of  the  greatest  State  papers  in  the 
history  of  the  constitutional  development  of  the  Empire.  Whether  they  agreed  or  disagreed 
with  the  policy  they  would  none  of  them  question  the  immense  sense  of  responsibility  and 
courage  which  animated  Lord  Chelmsford  in  carrying  out  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty 
in  one  of  the  highest  offices  of  the  State. 

Major  Sir  EDWARD  HUMPHREY  LEGGETT,  as  one  who  for  some  years,  both  as  an  official 
and  unofficially,  had  lived  overseas,  was  glad  to  be  able  to  say  a  word  by  way  of  endorse- 
ment of  Lord  Meston's  remarks  as  to  the  opportunity  which  opened  before  the  Institute 
in  regard  to  the  relationships  between  the  different  nations  of  the  Empire.  We  must 
remember  that  India  was  on  the  road  to  Dominion  status,  and  therefore  the  problem  of  the 
status  of  individual  Indians  overseas  was  one  of  the  deepest  Imperial  concern.  The  Government 
of  India  had  demanded — most  rightly  demanded — that  in  those  countries  under  the  direct  influence 
of  the  Crown  the  Indian,  according  to  his  education  and  aptitude,  should  be  under  no 
disability  whatever.  He  appealed  to  members  of  the  Institute  that  they  should  be  as  one  in 
supporting  this  demand,  and  in  assisting  Indians,  who  felt  that  they  had  indeed  a  great  heritage 
in  those  parts  of  the  Empire  into  which  they  had  penetrated,  whether  as  traders  or  farmers, 
or  whatnot,  and  in  which  they  were  anxious  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  local  government. 
In  the  East  there  was  a  unique  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  questions  affecting  this 
mingling  of  the  races  in  the  Overseas  Dominions  of  the  Crown — social  ard  political  relation- 
ships and  industrial  development,  and  he  urged  that  they  should  do  all  in  their  power  to 
help  to  further  that  partnership  of  India  with  us  in  the  Overseas  possessions  of  the  Crown. 

The  CHAIRMAN  asked  the  meeting  to  give  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author  and  to 
the  reader  of  the  paper.  It  was  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  Viceroy's  week — a  week 
which  one  would  think,  in  his  case,  ought  to  consist  of  at  least  thirty  hours  a  day.  With 
characteristic  modesty,  Lord  Chelmsford  by  no  means  dwelt  on  the  extraordinarily  laborious 
nature  of  the  daily  work  which  the  Viceroy  had  to  encounter  and  which  he  himself  did 
with  so  much  courage  and  so  much  efficiency.  I  believe,  said  Lord  Crewe,  I  have  the  good 
fortune  to  be  the  only  person  alive  who  has  been  both  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  and  for 
India ;  consequently,  I  look  at  all  these  matters  from  two  points  of  view,  and  I  most  heartily 
concur  with  Sir  Humphrey  Leggett  in  believing  that  of  all  the  questions  which  the  states- 
manship of  the  future  has  to  face  and  solve  there  is  none  more  important  than  the  relations 
between  the  component  parts  of  the  Empire. 

Lady  CHELMSFORD  briefly  returned  thanks. 
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AT  Edinburgh,  on  October  23,  the  Hon.  Henry  Marks,  C.B.E.,  on  behalf  of  110  returned 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  Fiji,  presented  to  Sir  Everard -^m-Thurn,  K.C.M.G.,  K.B.E.,  C.B., 
formerly  Governor  of  Fiji,  a  handsome  casket  and  an  illuminated  address,  gratefully  acknow- 
ledging all  Sir  Everard  did  for  the  signatories  during  the  war.  "  You  were  our  adviser, 
financier,  comforter,  father,  brother,  comrade ;  you  were  all  things  to  us  according  to  our 
need." 

The  casket  is  of  inlaid  Fiji  woods  of  six  kinds,  and  no  such  piece  of  work  has  left  Fiji 
before.  It  bears  the  Fiji  coat  of  arms  with  Sir  Everard's  monogram.  There  is  also  an 
album  of  delicate  water  colours  of  Fiji,  by  Messrs.  Wright,  of  Auckland,  who  have  happily 
caught  the  island  atmosphere.  The  presentation  was  to  have  been  made  at  the  Colonial 
Office,  and  Mr.  Churchill,  Secretary  of  State,  desired  to  associate  himself  heartily  with  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  the  Acting  Governor,  who  took  the  opportunity  again  of  acknow- 
ledging the  debt  due  to  Sir  Everard.  Mr.  Marks,  who  himself  equipped  and  sent  home  the 
native  Labour  Corps,  made  the  presentation  in  feeling  and  sympathetic  terms.  Sir  Everard 
im-Thurn  warmly  thanked  him,  and  recalled  the  strenuous  years  in  London  when  Lady 
im-Thurn  and  he  had  gladly  done  their  utmost  to  help  the  gallant  boys  of  Fiji. 

3  H 
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LORD  KITCHENER.* 

THE  title.  "  The  Tragedy  of  Lord  Kitchener,"  is  not  intended  to  apply  to  the  final 
scene  in  the  North  Sea,  when  the  British  Empire  was  deprived  of  its  foremost  champion, 
but  to  the  period  when  Lord  Kitchener  recognised  that,  although  at  first  he  had  com- 
manded the  confidence  of  the  unwieldy  Cabinet  which  presided  over  the  destinies 
of  the  Empire  in  the  opening  days  of  the  war,  he  was  beginning  to  lose  their  full 
trust,  and  did  not  receive  from  them  the  affection  with  which  he  was  regarded  by 
the  nation  at  large.  As  he  remarked  on  one  occasion,  Mr.  Asquith  appeared  to  be 
his  only  friend  in  the  Cabinet.  The  tragedy  of  Kitchener  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
was  unable  to  break  'down  a  system  which  he  had  inherited,  that  he  himself 
became  part  of  that  system,  and,  in  spite  of  the  brilliant  services  he  had  rendered 
to  the  nation,  was  the  object  of  bitter  attack — not  altogether  unjustified  in  view  of  the 
urgency  of  the  situation — on  the  part  of  those  who  realised  certain  essential  defects  in 
his  character  and  administration. 

Lord  Esher  has  written  a  moving  human  document  which,  apart  from  the  dramatic 
and  almost  tense  interest  of  its  contents,  grips  one  from  beginning  to  end,  owing  to 
the  clear  insight  it  affords  into  the  character  and  feelings  of  one  of  the  noblest  of 
those  whose  names  are  emblazoned  on  the  pages  of  British  history.  Throughout, 
it  is  a  record  of  the  struggle  that  was  taking  place  at  the  War  Office,  where  "  a 
consummate  disorganiser  and  master  of  the  art  of  improvisation,"  as  Lord  Esher 
calls  him  in  a  particularly  happy  phrase,  was  endeavouring  to  cut  through  the  threads 
of  red  tape  that  hindered  every  affair,  and  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos. 

The  organisation  of  the  Kitchener  Army,  which,  as  Lord  Esher  rightly  points 
out,  achieved  on  a  voluntary  basis  all  (and  probably  more)  than  could  have  been 
done  under  a  compulsory  system  ;  the  controversy  over  the  supply  of  munitions  and 
Lord  Kitchener's  stubborn  inability  to  gauge  the  needs  of  the  army  in  France  under 
new  conditions  of  warfare ;  the  struggle  over  the  supply  of  troops  for  the  French 
front,  due  to  his  desire  to  retain  a  sufficient  army  for  eventualities  which  others 
did  not  foresee,  but  which  afterwards  came  to  pass ;  the  dramatic  visit  to  the  Near 
East,  when  it  was  currently  believed  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  had  resigned 
his  office  under  the  extreme  pressure  of  organised  newspaper  opinion,  and  the  com- 
pulsion of  some  of  his  colleagues ;  the  relations  with  Lord  French  and  the  move 
for  unity  of  command  on  the  Western  Front ;  and  finally  the  ill-starred  journey  to 
Russia — these  form  a  tale  of  dramatic  intensity,  told  with  simplicity  and  directness 
by  Lord  Esher. 

The  author  has  a  genius  for  choosing  the  essential,  and  rejecting  the  trivial  and 
unimportant.  Thus  with  respect  to  Lord  French  and  Kitchener,  Lord  Esher  writes  that : 
"  By  an  ironic  stroke  of  fate  Lord  Kitchener  and  Sir  John  French,  two  men 
temperamentally  unsuited,  were  yoked  together  to  conduct  the  War  in  its  early  stages. 
Ulysses  and  Teucer  were  not  more  unsympathetic."  Or  again : 

"  Throughout  the  War  Office  there  was  a  curious  lack  of  imagination  and  flexibility, 
while  Lord  Kitchener,  concentrated  on  the  task  of  raising  men  for  his  new  armies, 
harassed  by  Cabinet  methods  and  disputes  to  which  he  was  unaccustomed,  and  for 
which  he  was  unsuited,  yielded  his  judgment  to  official  figures,  and  accepted  the 
critical  memoranda  of  the  War  Office  staff  upon  the  requirements  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  the  field.  It  was  this  frame  of  mind  throughout  the  office  in  Whitehall  that 
ultimately  led  to  changes  of  far-reaching  character  in  the  government  of  the  country,  and 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  provoked  in  certain  minds  bitter  antagonism  against  Lord 
Kitchener  himself."  Lord  Esher  quotes  Sir  William  Robertson's  remark  about  the 

*  The  Tragedy  of  Lord  Kitchener.  By  Viscount  Esher.  Pp.  319.  Portraits.  London :  John 
Murray.  1921.  lOa.  6d. 
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Cabinet :  "  All  the  talking  was  done  by  the  people  least  competent  to  discuss  the  subject. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  delivered  an  exceptionally  long  harangue  on  strategy.  The  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  said  nothing." 

Lord  Esher  reveals  the  fundamental  defect  of  Lord  Kitchener's  character  in  his 
intense  reserve  when  confronted  by  unfamiliar  conditions  and  placed  with  people  he 
did  not  understand,  or,  perhaps,  understood  only  too  well.  The  book  is  an  admirable 
character  study,  and  a  contribution  to  history  which,  written  by  one  who  was  in  the 
inner  circle,  and  consequently  knows  much  that  is  at  present  only  guessed  at  by  other 

men,  will  be  of  permanent  value. 

E.  L. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  QUESTIONS.* 

PROFESSOR  BERRIEDALE  KEITH  is  recognised  as  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  the  recent 
constitutional  development  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  present  volume  forms  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  constitutional  position  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  in  connection  with  the 
War  and  with  each  other.  The  book  is  of  the  highest  value  and  importance.  It  deals  with 
questions  that  are  exercising  the  brains  of  all  Imperial  and  Dominion  statesmen.  The  author 
has  examined  an  immense  mass  of  material,  and  the  variety  of  the  subjects  considered  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  range  from  the  question  of  mandatory  government  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  abolition  to  titles  of  honour,  at  least  hereditary  titles,  in  the  Dominions ; 
from  the  question  of  appeals  to  the  Privy  Council  in  London  to  a  consideration  of  the  present 
position  of  Colonial  Governors  with  respect  to  the  Crown,  the  Dominion  Governments,  and 
the  Colonial  Office  ;  from  a  consideration  of  the  diplomatic  representation  of  the  Dominions 
to  a  study  of  their  attitude  towards,  and  treatment  of,  native  races.  In  fact  this  book,  more 
than  any  other  that  has  been  published,  reveals  not  only  the  extreme  difficulties  of  the  con- 
stitutional position  but  forms  an  almost  complete  treatise  on  the  present  relations  between 
the  Mother  Country  and  the  Dominions,  and  supersedes,  as  a  general  statement,  all  previous 
books  on  this  subject.  Constitutionally  the  Empire  has  advanced  during  and  since  the  War 
to  a  position  that  requires  the  most  careful  study  and  examination  ;  and  Professor  Keith's 
volume  is  the  only  adequate  recent  contribution  to  a  study  of  these  great,  fundamental,  and 
far-reaching  questions.  No  solutions  of  immediate  difficulties  are  offered  ;  »the  main  purpose 
of  the  book  being  to  present  plain  statements  of  facts.  Where  opinions  are  expressed,  such, 
for  example,  as  that  "  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  to  justify  the  present  system  of  appeal "  to 
the  Privy  Council,  they  are  based  upon  premises,  the  weight  of  which  will  be  recognised,  even 
though  the  conclusion  is  not  always  endorsed. 


FROM  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TO  NAVY.f 

FIELD -MARSHAL  SIR  WILLIAM  ROBERTSON,  when  asked,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
Great  War,  how  we  obtained  so  many  officers  so  quickly,  replied  that  they  were  drawn 
largely  from  amongst  our  public-school  boys,  who  were  not  to  be  surpassed  in  calibre 
and  patriotism.  It  is  for  the  public-school  boys  of  the  future  to  live  up  to  the  high 
compliment  paid  to  their  predecessors ;  and  the  main  interest  of  Lieutenant  W.  S. 
Galpin's  excellent  book  (of  which  H.M.  the  King  requested  a  copy)  is  in  the  way  it 
shows  how  boys  who  have  been  unable  (or  not  allowed)  to  join  the  Royal  Navy  at 
13,  the  age  required  for  Dartmouth,  can  still  try  again  through  the  public  schools 
between  the  ages  of  17 £  to  18£. 

Lieutenant  Galpin,  who  was  himself  an  Osborne  and  Dartmouth  cadet,  is  con- 
vinced that  "  the  Special  Entry  Method  is  the  better  of  the  two  "  ;  and  he  shows  that 
the  midshipmen  who  during  the  Great  War  took  this  short  cut  into  the  Royal  Navy 

*  War  Government  of  the  British  Dominions.  By  Arthur  Bemedale  Keith.  Pp.  353.  Oxford  : 
Clarendon  Press.  1921. 

t  From  Public  School  to  Navy  :  An  account  of  the  Special  Entry  Scheme.  By  Lieut.  W.  S. 
Galpin,  R.N.  \\ith  a  Preface  by  Comdr.  Viscount  Cuizon,  R.N.,  M.P.  Copiously  illustrated. 
Underbill,  Ltd.  (Plymouth).  Gieves  Ltd.,  21  Old  Bond  St.,  W.  10«.  6d.  net. 
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certainly  reflected  credit  on  those  who  had  trained  them  so  assiduously  and  enthusias- 
tically. But,  as  Admiral  Sir  George  Egerton  remarked,  these  boys  joined  "  the  finest  Service 
in  the  world  "  at  a  peculiarly  crucial  and  inspiring  time  "  when  the  whole  world  was 
watching  our  Navy."  Whether  the  results  of  joining  so  late  as  at  17J  to  18J  would 
have  equally  good  results  in  peace  time  the  present  reviewer  doubts — being  of  opinion 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  begin  the  training  of  a  naval  officer  too  young.  The  Special 
Entry  Scheme,  however,  should  be  studied  carefully  by  parents,  and  will  help  to 
emphasise  afresh  to  the  public  schools  that  our  very  existence  as  a  nation  depends 
on  the  upkeep  of  a  strong  navy.  Lieutenant  Galpin's  book  is  of  especial  value  not 
only  in  relation  to  the  future  but  as  a  footnote  to  the  history  of  the  Great  War. 

E.  M.  TENISON. 
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Deane,  Rev.  W. — Fijian  Society  ;  or,  the  Sociology  and  Psychology  of  the  Fijians.     Pp.    xiii.   + 

255.      Map  and  Illustration.     London:  Macmillan  &  Co.     1921.     16s. 

If  all  missionaries  were  as  well-equipped  to  write  upon  anthropology,  and  as  willing  to 
set  down  their  impressions,  as  is  Mr.  Deane,  students  of  that  science  would  have  very  little 
cause  for  complaint  that  many  of  the  old  observances,  customs,  and  beliefs  are  passing  away 
without  leaving  a  trace  behind,  and  before  it  has  been  possible  for  investigators  to  study 
them  on  the  spot.  This  is  particularly  true  of  such  a  country  as  Fiji,  which  has  long  been 
in  contact  with  European  civilisation,  and  we  are  especially  fortunate,  therefore,  in  having 
such  a  trained  observer  as  Mr.  Deane  ready  to  interpret  on  the  spot  the  native  mind  and 
religion.  Mr.  Deane's  volume  is,  we  believe,  one  of  the  best  that  has  been  written  on  the 
anthropology  of  Fiji.  The  author  received  his  training  under  Professor  Anderson  at  Sydney 
University,  and  went  to  Fiji  thoroughly  equipped  to  carry  out  the  suggestion  of  Professor 
Anderson,  that  one  of  his  first  tasks  should  be  an  anthropological  study  of  the  Fijian  people. 
His  work,  therefore,  traverses  the  whole  region  of  Fijian  manners  and  customs  from  ancestor 
worship  and  general  religious  ceremonies  to  cannibalism  and  etiquette.  Although  there  are 
naturally  many  matters  that  have  not  been  dealt  with,  Mr.  Deane's  book  affords  an  authori- 
tative introduction  to  the  study  of  Fijian  native  life.  A  most  interesting  feature  is  that 
the  author  clearly  distinguishes  between  the  two  predominating  races  that  constitute  the 
people  of  Fiji — the  Polynesian  strain  in  Vita  Levu  and  the  Melanesian  strain  in  Vanua 
Leva — with  their  varying  customs  and  modes  of  thought. 

Rayne,  Major  H. — Sun,  Sand,  and  Somals  :  Leaves  from  the  Notebook  of  a  District  Commis- 
sioner in  British  Somaliland.  Pp.  223.  Illustrated.  London  :  H.  F.  &  E.  Witherby. 
1921.  12*.  6d. 

Somaliland  is  one  of  the  few  territories  left  in  Africa  inhabited  by  wild  and  warlike 
tribes,  and  still  plentifully  supplied  with  game  and  affording  every  opportunity  to  the 
traveller  in  search  of  adventure.  The  southern  and  eastern  borders  of  Abyssinia,  both 
British  and  French,  are  very  much  as  they  have  been  during  the  centuries,  and  their 
peoples  are  more  or  less  untamed,  still  largely  nomad,  and  comparatively  uninfluenced  by 
the  advance  of  civilisation.  Of  the  British  portion  of  this  country  Major  Raync  gives  an 
interesting  picture  in  his  book,  which,  without  professing  to  be  an  exhaustive  or  descriptive 
work,  nevertheless  enables  the  reader  to  gain  a  very  clear  idea  of  conditions  in  British 
Somaliland  and  of  the  habits  of  its  people.  The  author  always  writes  well,  and,  his 
interpretation  of  the  native  character  seems  to  be  excellent. 

WDson,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Guy  Fleetwood.     Letters  to  Nobody,  190&-1913.   Pp.  214.  Portraits  and 

Illustrations.     London :   John  Murray.     1921.     12». 

Sir  Guy  Fleetwood  Wilson  was  for  some  years  Finance  Minister  in  India,  and,  as  such, 
was  intimately  connected  with  Indian  affairs  during  the  period  immediately  succeeding 
the  reforms  initiated  by  Lord  Morley,  for  whom  he  has  a  great  admiration.  His  book, 
written  in  the  form  of  short  letters,  is  of  some  interest,  both  personal  and  general.  On 
page  63  Sir  Guy  gives  his  idea  of  the  future  government  of  India,  written  in  1910.  "  I 
can  see  but  two  solutions  in  the  future — either  complete  self-government  or  the  breaking  up 
of  British  India  into  Native  States  with  the  retention  of  a  large  enclave  in  each  Presidency, 
the  whole  under  a  member  of  the  Royal  family  as  Vice -Emperor." 

Annuaire  General  du  Maroc  de  1921.     Pp.  194.     Casablanca  :  31  Boulevard  de  1'Horloge.     Fes.  20. 
This  book,  published  under  the  direction  of  M.  Leon  Guigues,  forms  not  only  a  directory  of 
Morocco,  but  it  contains  also  a  good  deal  of  information  respecting  economic  matters  generally. 
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THE  EXPORT   TRADE  AND  FOREIGN  EXCHANGES. 

SIR  EDWARD  MOUNTAIN,  Chairman  of  the  Eagle,  Star  and  British  Dominions  Insurance 
Co.,  Ltd.,  delivered  an  address  on  "  The  Difficulties  of  Export  Trade  and  its  Relation 
to  Foreign  Exchanges"  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  at  a  big  City  meeting  convened  by 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  on  October  24.  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G.,  presided. 

Sir  Edward  Mountain  said :  The  great  problem  before  the  country  is  unemploy- 
ment, and  until  this  is  dealt  with  there  will  be  a  perpetual  drain  on  the  resources 
of  the  country  to  maintain  those  out  of  work,  either  by  means  of  "  doles  "  or  artificially 
created  work,  thus  throwing  a  further  heavy  burden  on  people  who  are  already  bearing 
more  than  they  know  how  to  sustain,  and  still  further  hampering  trade.  The  cause  of 
unemployment  is  the  shortage  of  trade.  The  chief  reasons  are:  (1)  The  inability  of  foreign 
countries  to  buy  our  exports  except  on  terms  of  credit ;  (2)  the  difficulty  of  granting 
such  credits  owing  to  the  chaotic  state  of  finances  and  the  ever-changing  rates  of 
exchange ;  (3)  the  high  price  of  certain  commodities  owing  to  the  cost  df  production. 

Let  us,  for  the  moment,  take  the  first  and  second  reasons  together.  I  have  read 
a  great  many  articles  in  the  Press  advising  that  exchange  should  be  stabilised,  and 
various  countries  be  made  to  balance  their  Budget,  but  I  have  seen  very  few  suggestions 
as  to  how  this  can  be  done.  I  have  had  talks  with  a  large  number  of  our  financiers, 
and,  so  far,  not  one  of  them  has  been  able  to  think  out  any  method  by  which  exchange 
could  be  stabilised.  If  we  stop  to  realise  why  foreign  currencies  have  depreciated,  we 
get  the  following  reasons : 

(1)  Exhaustion  caused  by  the  war;  (2)  the  issue  of  a  large  amount  of  paper 
money,  out  of  all  proportion  to  any  gold  reserve,  to  meet  current  expenses ;  (3)  the  . 
inability  of  many  countries  to  pay  for  their  imports  by  exports.  (1)  The  exhaustion 
caused  by  the  war  can  only  be  remedied  after  a  series  of  years ;  (2)  current  expenses 
might  be  considerably  reduced  in  certain  countries  by  rigid  economy,  but  paper  money  will 
have  to  be  issued  until  expenses  can  be  met  out  of  income  ;  (3)  export  trade  must  be  set 
going  by  giving  credit  to  those  countries  that  need  it,  wherever  they  can  give  reasonable 
security  in  exchange. 

Currency  is  regulated  by  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  How  can  you  stop  the 
supply  of  currency  by  any  country  if  it  thinks  it  is  in  its  interest  to  continue  printing 
paper  money  ?  By  what  means  could  you  prevent  it  ?  If  a  country  finds  it  is  not 
in  its  interest,  it  will  take  all  means  to  regulate  the  supply  when  it  can,  but  even 
if  you  could  regulate  supply,  how  could  you  create  demand  for  any  country's  currency  ? 
In  my  opinion,  the  way  to  stimulate  it  is  to  encourage  such  country  to  export  its 
products.  It  would  seem  at  the  present  moment  that  it  is  as  impossible  to  stabilise 
the  whole  currency  of  any  country  as  it  is  to  steady  a  globule  of  mercury.  If  it  is 
impossible  to  trade  in  currencies,  then  some  other  means  of  exchanging  goods  must  be 
found,  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  a  big  barter. 

I  have  suggested  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed,  on  which  our  leading 
financial,  insurance,  trade,  shipping,  and  Government  experts  should  be  represented. 
Such  a  committee  would  investigate  what  security  any  country  could  give,  and  how 
much  credit  could  be  given  against  it.  The  committee  would  then,  acting  on  behalf 
of  the  Government,  and  as  Government  agents,  insure  our  merchants  up  to  that 
extent  with  that  country  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  premium.  One  of  the  most  fruitful 
fields  might  be  within  our  own  Empire.  This  would  be  a  start  in  the  revival  of 
trade,  but  not  sufficient  in  itself;  many  efforts  have  got  to  be  made  simultaneously, 
all  acting  in  the  same  direction,  and  before  I  leave  this  part  of  my  discussion,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  one  of  these  is  the  continuation  of  the  Ter  Meulen  Scheme. 
When  that  Scheme  gets  into  working  order,  I  would  suggest  that  Ter  Meulen  Bonds 
should  be  handed  over  to  the  committee  to  the  amount  of  credit  already  given,  and 
the  temporary  security  released.  The  other  effort  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production. 
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The  primary  cause  of  this  is  the  high  cost  of  labour,  also  the  high  cost  of  coal, 
which,  however,  in  itself  is  largely  dependent  on  the  cost  of  labour.  With  regard  to 
cheaper  labour,  one  of  the  first  things  to  endeavour  to  do  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
living.  Fortunately  this  is  already  being  done,  and  every  means  to  hasten  a  reduction 
in  the  process  should  be  taken. 

The  export  of  coal  in  itself  is  a  serious  problem.  At  any  rate,  at  the  present 
prices,  the  Continent  does  not  require  our  coal.  In  the  seven  months  ending  last  July 
we  exported  only  £6,000,000;  in  the  same  period  1920,  the  value  was  £26,000,000. 
France  is  now  supplied  from  her  own  and  German  collieries.  Italy  has  entered  into  a 
contract  for  a  series  of  years  by  which  she  gets  a  large  quantity  of  her  coal  from 
America.  Another  reason  why  it  is  necessary  to  get  our  export  trade  going  is  that 
we  are  largely  an  importing  country.  We  cannot  exist  without  importing  a  large 
proportion  of  our  food  and  raw  materials.  We  imported  last  year  over  £700,000,000 
worth  of  food,  and  if  we  cannot  recreate  our  export  trade,  how  is  this  to  be  paid 
for  T  It  will  take  a  very  long  time  before  the  trade  of  the  world  can  possibly  assume 
its  normal  course.  Different  bodies  of  experts  must  be  simultaneously  engaged  in 
trying  to  unravel  the  various  knots  that  exist.  One  body  should  be  trying  to  stimulate 
our  export  trade,  and  endeavouring,  by  getting  every  security  that  exists  in  purchasing 
countries,  to  open  up  avenues  of  trade  with  each  country  to  the  extent  of  that 
security.  Another  body  of  experts  should  be  considering  every  means  of  cheapening 
the  cost  of  production,  especially  as  to  how  to  cheapen  food  supply.  A  third  body 
should  be  hastening  the  Ter  Meulen  Scheme  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  A 
fourth  body  should  be  endeavouring  to  solve  the  problems  of  stabilising  the  currency 
of  various  countries,  or  a  special  part  of  it,  when  the  opportunity  is  ripe  for  so 
doing.  It  is  the  business  of  every  expert  in  this  country  to  place  at  the  disposal 
of  the  country  the  whole  of  his  expert  knowledge  to  unravel  the  present-day  problems. 
The  Government,  with  all  the  good-will  in  the  world,  cannot  do  this  by  itself,  and 
it  is  only  right,  at  this  time  of  dire  distress,  that  the  Government  should  look  to 
everyone  in  the  country  to  do  everything  that  lies  in  his  power  to  assist  in  the 
general  movement  that  must  take  place  to  relieve  the  great  problem  that  to-day 
confronts  the  various  nations. 

An  interesting  and  instructive  debate  followed,  in  which  Mr.  Donald  Begg,  Mr.  A. 
Barton  Kent,  Sir  William  Petersen,  Mr.  C.  C.  Macrae,  Mr.  G.  Seton,  Mr.  W.  Leggate 
(M.L.C.,  Rhodesia),  Mr.  E.  L.  Hatfield,  and  Sir  Frederick  Dutton  took  part.  A  vote 
of  thanks  to  Sir  Edward  Mountain  and  the  Chairman  was  proposed  by  the  Hon. 
J.  G.  Jenkins,  and  heartily  accorded. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Indian  Status  in  Kenya. — My  September  copy  of  UNITED  EMPIRE  arrived  to-day, 
and  in  it  I  see  you  touch  on  a  subject  in  your  Editorial  Notes  which  I  have  been  expecting 
to  see  UNITED  EMPIRE  take  a  keen  interest  in  before,  and  that  is,  the  question  of  Indian 
status  in  Kenya.  That,  as  you  know,  is  agitating  our  minds  out  here  very  keenly  indeed, 
as  should  the  Indian  demands  for  equal  franchise  be  admitted,  it  means  handing  over  the 
country  eventually  to  Indian  rule,  there  being  27,000  Indians  and  6,000  Europeans  in  the 
country.  The  respective  war  records  of  the  two  communities  are  enlightening — local  Indians, 
joined  1,100  (mostly  as  clerks,  drivers,  sweepers) ;  wounded,  nil ;  killed,  nil ;  shot  or 
hanged  as  traitors,  12.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  local  Europeans  joined  the  forces. 

Is  it  surprising  that  the  European  asks  for  the  fullest  inquiry  to  be  made  before  he  is 
put  on  an  equality  with  a  community  which  has  such  a  record  as  that  ?  Other  types  of 
Indians  did  their  duty  well  during  the  war,  but,  unfortunately,  that  is  not  the  type  who  are 
going  to  be  affected  by  the  decision.  Mr.  Sastri,  again,  is  not  of  the  type  that  we  have  here, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  the  people  in  England  who  are  deciding  our  future  for  us  are  too  apt 
to  judge  the  Indian  question  in  the  light  of  their  polished  representatives  in  England.  As 
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for  Sir  Valentine  Chirol's  fear  that  our  attitude  here  is  giving  Ghandi  assistance  in  his  cam- 
paign of  sedition,  surely  it  is  high  time  that  the  Government  of  India  should  take  a  hand 
in  the  matter,  and  show  that  they  still  can  govern.  Until  they  do  so  we  cannot  consent 
to  being  thrown  as  a  sop  to  openly  seditious  people,  who  preach  hatred  of  Britain  and  all 
things  British  as  their  chief  plank  of  patriotism. 

There  is  still  thd  native  African  point  of  view.  What  a  chance  of  justice  he  would  have 
with  an  Indian  District  Commissioner  to  hear  his  cases  and  to  collect  his  taxes  !  British 
officials  have  the  reputation  of  being  incorruptable,  and  one  can  search  the  world  for  another 
nation  with  a  similar  reputation.  It  will  not  be  found  in  India ;  yet  it  is  amongst  the  Indian 
demands  that  they  should  be  entitled  to  promotion  in  administration  over  Africans. 

This  Colony  has  been  made  by  its  pioneer  farmers  and  British  capital,  and  not  by  its 
petty  traders,  artizans,  and  sweepers,  and  we  do  expect  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  to  put 
our  point  of  view  forward.  Much  as  we  desire  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  we  do  not  think 
that  we  should  be  thrown  to  the  agitators.  If  we  thought  that  British  statesmanship  was 
making  a  decision  on  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  case  alone,  we  should  take  the  verdict ; 
but  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  the  fear  of  trouble  in  India  that  is  lurking  behind  all  their 
considerations.  It  is  easy  for  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Canada,  in  the  Imperial 
Conference,  to  agree  to  Indian  citizenship  rights,  at  the  same  time  rigorously  controlling 
immigration ;  but  you  will  remember  South  Africa  took  a  very  different  standpoint. 

Nyeri,  Kenya  Colony.  E.  A.  EVANS. 

September  7,  1921. 

Britons  All. — Mr.  Wanliss  is  remorseless  in  his  insistence  that  England  should  not  usurp 
what  correctly  belongs  to  Great  Britain.  He  reminds  one  of  that  lovely  story  told  of  a 
gallant  Scot  in  the  war  who  broke  into  a  German  dug-out  and  found  the  walls  inscribed  with 
"  Gott  strafe  England."  He  promptly  struck  out  "England"  and  inserted  above  it 
"  Britain."  F.R.C.I. 
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CANADA. 

A  Fine  Harvest. — This  year  the  harvest  in  Canada  was  nearly  a  fortnight  earlier 
than  usual.  For  the  twelve  months  ending  August,  the  total  quantity  of  grain 
inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other  points  in  the  Western  Prairies  showed  an  increase  of 
76,196,750  bushels  over  the  figures  for  1920.  Wheat  alone,  for  this  period,  was  51  per 
cent,  better.  The  quantity  of  grain  stored  in  the  various  elevators  throughout  Canada 
is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  between  seven  and  eight  million  bushels  a  week.  The 
splendid  quality  of  this  year's  crop  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  wheat  going  into  the  elevators  is  No.  1  Northern.  The  shipments  of 
grain  from  the  head  of  the  Great  Lakes  for  the  twelve  months  ended  August  last  show 
an  increase  of  nearly  60  per  cent. 

Port  Development  at  Vancouver. — The  port  of  Vancouver  continues  to  grow  with 
remarkable  rapidity.  During  the  last  three  months  certain  important  lines  have 
announced  new  services.  The  Fumess  Withy  Company  has  started  a  new  service 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  North  Pacific  ports,  with  Vancouver  as  the  northern 
terminus  ;  and  the  Luckenbach  Line  steamers  between  New  York  and  the  West  Coast, 
via  Panama,  are  now  calling  at  Vancouver.  The  South  American  Pacific  Lines  have 
opened  a  service  between  Vancouver  and  Puget  Sound  ports  and  Central  and  South 
American  ports.  Two  ships  will  serve  Central  American  ports,  and  three  will  run  to 
South  America.  The  Yamashita  Shosen  Kaisha  Line  has  announced  a  service  from 
Vancouver  and  Puget  Sound  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  In  addition,  the  Cie 
Generale  Transatlantique  is  proposing  to  enter  the  North  Pacific-Europe  trade  with  a 
monthly  sailing  between  Hamburg,  Antwerp,  Havre,  and  La  Rochelle,  via  Panama,  to 
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United   States   Pacific   ports   and   Vancouver.      There   are   now  thirty-four  regular  deep- 
sea  shipping  lines  operating  into  Vancouver,  as  compared  with  twelve  in  1914. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Wheat  Areas  in  New  South  Wales. — An  estimate  based  upon  reports  received  from 
wheat  growers  throughout  the  State  shows  that  the  total  area  sawn /luring  the  current 
season  was  3,684,000  acres,  of  which  3,233,000  are  to  be  cut  for  grain  and  451,000  for 
hay.  As  compared  with  the  area  sown  in  1920,  these  figures  represent  an  increase  of 
26,880  acres.  The  area  to  be  reserved  for  grain  is  109,000  acres  more  than  were 
harvested  in  the  preceding  year.  Owing  to  a  succession  of  rain-storms  in  the  late 
autumn  and  early  winter  over  a  considerable  area  of  the  State,  ploughing  operations 
were  retarded,  and  reports  from  the  various  districts  state  that  the  area  ploughed 
would  have  been  greater  but  for  the  continued  wet  weather,  which  also  caused  late 
sowings.  The  prospects  for  the  harvest  are,  however,  said  to  be  most  encouraging. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Financial  Outlook. — The  recent  financial  statement  from  New  Zealand  again  indicates 
a  sound  financial  position.  The  revenue  for  the  past  financial  year  was  £34,260,960,  and 
the  expenditure  was  £28,128,730,  leaving  a  surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure  of  £6,132,230. 
The  revenue  is  six  and  a  half  millions  in  excess  of  the  estimated  receipts,  and  eight  millions 
over  the  revenue  of  the  previous  financial  year.  More  than  half  this  excess  is  due  to 
an  extraordinary  increase  in  the  value  of  imports  for  the  year  ending  31st  March  last, 
the  result  of  the  delivery  of  delayed  orders,  but  all  public  departments  contribute  a 
share.  Expenditure  is  £4,346,000  in  excess  of  last  year.  The  net  Public  Debt  is  shown  as 
£197,500,000,  and  War  Loans  total  £81,538,000.  Legislation  is  foreshadowed  to  effect 
economy  and  retrenchment  and  to  readjust  taxation.  Customs  revision  will  increase  the 
taxation  on  luxuries  in  order  to  assist  revenue.  There  is  a  general  feeling  throughout 
the  Dominion  that  the  immediate  future  is  full  of  promise. 

EGYPT. 

The  Declining  Cotton  Yield. — In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  prosperity  of  Egypt 
depends  so  largely  on  the  cotton-growing  industry,  the  continued  decline  in  production 
recorded  in  recent  years  has  become  a  serious  menace  to  Egyptian  trade.  Whereas 
during  the  six  years  ending  1899  each  acre  under  cotton  produced  an  average  annual 
crop  of  over  500  Ibs.  of  cotton,  during  the  eight  years  ending  1913  the  average  yield 
had  fallen  to  just  over  400  Ibs.,  and  in  1920  it  was  as  low  as  320  Ibs.  per  acre,  the 
reduction  in  twenty  years  thus  amounting  to  36  per  cent.  The  declining  yield  is 
Attributable  to  several  causes,  such  as  the  degeneration  of  the  productive  powers  of 
the  soil,  the  ravages  of  insect  pests,  and  agrarian  disturbance.  Great  improvement 
would  undoubtedly  result  from  the  completion  of  the  comprehensive  drainage  scheme 
which  was  inaugurated  by  the  indefatigable  energy  of  the  late  Lord  Kitchener.  • 

INDIA. 

Hand-loom  Weaving. — The  Indian  Government  is  doing  a  great  deal  to  encourage 
hand-loom  weaving,  and  to  establish  the  industry  on  a  sound  basis.  Textile  experts 
are  introducing  improved  looms  throughout  the  Provinces,  and  in  the  Province  of 
Behar  and  Orissa  a  silk  institute  is  to  be  established  at  Bagalpur,  and  a  cotton 
weaving  experimental  station  at  Ranchi.  The  Government  is  lending  its  patronage  to 
an  exhibition  for  hand-woven  products,  to  be  held  at  Patna  before  the  end  of  this 
year.  The  movement  at  present  on  foot  in  India  to  boycott  imported  cloth  is  too 
unpractical  to  be  regarded  seriously  by  other  countries.  Even  if  the  organisation  for 
the  production  of  home-spun  cloth  was  so  efficient  that  within  a  year  or  two  enough 
was  produced  to  take  the  place  of  cloth  imported  from  abroad,  the  quality  would 
undoubtedly  be  inferior  to  the  mill-spun  yarn,  and  the  cost  of  production  would  be 
proportionately  greater.  Before  the  war,  rather  more  than  half  the  total  amount  of  cloth 
required  by  India  was  imported.  The  proportion  now  is  about  one-third. 
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BRITISH  EMPIRE 

EXHIBITION 

1923 


n  a 

a 


SITE    -    WEMBLEY      PARK,     MIDDLESEX 

1 20  acres  of  undulating  country,  studded  with 
beech,  oak  and  elm,  and  bounded  by  the 
River  Brent 

COMMUNICATIONS  ~ 

SIX  miles  from  Marble  Arch  by  Road 
TEN  minutes  from  Baker  Street  (Met.  Railway) 
ELEVEN  minutes  from  Marylebone  (G.C.R.) 
FIFTEEN    minutes    from   Piccadilly    Circus 
(Bakerloo  and  Met.) 

BUILDINGS  ~ 

900,000  sq.  ft.  of  steel  and  concrete  buildings, 
specially  designed  for  permanent  exhibitions 

STADIUM- 

A  National  Sports  Ground  capable  of  accom- 
modating 130,000  spectators 

n  n 
D 

= 
= 

For  further  particulars  apply  : 

The  Secretary,  British  Empire  Exhibition 

1 6  HOBART  PLACE 
LONDON,    S.W.i 

• 
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COLONIAL  OFFICE  APPOINTMENTS  AND  PROMOTIONS. 

THE  following  appointments   have   been   made  during   the  month    ended  November   14,  1921r 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  : 


Name. 

Capt.  D.  J.  C.  Walsh      . 
Mr.  E.  H.  R.  Tenison      . 
Mr.  G.  L.  D.  Davidson   . 
Lieut.  W.  M.  E.  Martin  . 
Mr.  R.  M.  Fry 
Capt.  J.  G.  Castellain      . 
Lieut.  W.  B  O'Sullivan . 
Mr.  B.  G.  Bradley 
Mr.  H.  J.  Cockman 
Mr.  F.  L.  Williams 
Mr.  H.  C.  R.  Rendle       . 
Lieut  J.  E.  S.  Alexander 
Capt.  L.  W.  Evans 
Mr.  C.  A.  Matley,  D.Sc.  . 
Lieut.  C.  A.  J.  S.  Manger 
Capt.  J.  F.  C.  Haslam,  M.C.    . 
Mr.  A.  Blair  .... 

Capt.  H.  S.  Bridel. 
Miss  I.  Crafer         .... 
Lieut.  R.  S.  W.  Dickinson,  D.S.O.    . 
Mr.  G.  R.  H.  Frith 

Capt.  A.  J.  Hicks-Gower 
Lieut.  J.  M.  B.  Homfray,  M.C. 
Mr.  G.  R.  G.  Ken- 
Lieut.  W.  H.  Lempriere. 
Capt.  J.  P.  Magrane 

Miss  E.  A.  Peel      .... 
Mr.  G.  H.  Sergeant,  M.M. 
Capt.  D.  J.  Sheridan  (late  Adjutant, 
1st  Batt.  Nigeria  Regt.,  W.A.F.F.) 
Mr.  W.  Ritchie 


Appointment.  Colony. 

District  Police  Officer  Somaliland 

Cadet  Ceylon 

Assistant  Conservator  of  Forests  Malay  States 

Police  Probationer 

Medical  Officer 

European  blaster 

Cadet 


Police  Probationer 

Medical  Officer 

Geologist    * 

Assistant  Auditor 

Assistant  Medical  Officer  of  Health  ,, 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Planta-     Cameroons 


Straits  Settlements- 
Jamaica 
British  Guiana 


tions 

Administrative  Officer 
Nursing  Sister 
Administrative  Officer 
Director,  Posts  and  Telegraphs 

Department 
Administrative  Officer 

»  »» 

Forestry  Probationer 

Assistant  Auditor 

Assistant  Commissioner  of  Police 

Radiographer,  Medical  Department 
Assistant  District  Commissioner 
Administrative  Officer 


District  Surveyor,  Posts  and  Tele- 
graphs Department 
Nurse 
Veterinary  Officer 


Nigeria 
Gold  Coast 
Nigeria 
Gambia 

Nigeria 


Gold  Coast 
Nigeria 

(S.  Provinces) 
Gold  Coast 

Nigeria 
Gold  Coast 
Kenya 


Superintendent,  Income  Tax  Collection      „ 
Assistant  Auditor  Uganda 

Geologist  Nyasaland 

Assistant  Treasurer  Kenya 

Forestry  Officer  East  Africa 


Miss  F.  M.  Biggar  . 

Capt.  E.  J.  Mulligan,  M.R.C.V.S. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Emerson,  M.R.C.V.S. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Beynon 

Lieut.  E.  Twiss 

Lieut.  F.  Dixey 

Mr.  H.  E.  G.  Milstead     . 

Capt.  C.  W.  Elliot,  M.C. 

Recent  transfers  and  promotions  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  : 

Mr.  H.  R.  McClure  (District  Commissioner,  Kenya),  Resident  Commissioner,  Gilbert  and  Ellice 
Islands  Colony. 

Mr.  H.  M-M.  Moore  (an  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary,  Ceylon),  Colonial  Secretary,  Bermuda. 

Mr.  H.  K.  Ryan  (late  Town  Magistrate,  Kenya),  Second  Assistant  to  Attorney-General,  Jamaica. 

Mr.  D.  Hedog  Jones  (late  Assistant  Director  of  Agriculture,  Palestine),  Organiser  of  Practical 
Education,  Gold  Coast. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Camming  (Assistant  Telegraph  Engineer,  Federated  Malay  States),  Assistant  Engineer- 
in-Chief,  Department  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  Nigeria. 

Capt.  L.  S.  King  (Assistant  Political  Officer,  Tanganyika  Territory),  Administrative  Officer, 
Nigeria. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Bowden  (formerly  Surveyor,  Lands  Department,  Fiji),  Senior  Staff  Surveyor,  Uganda. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Duruty  (Sub-Inspector  of  Constabulary,  Trinidad),  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Police, 
Gold  Coast. 

Mr.  P.  Eckel  (Sub-Inspector  of  Constabulary,  Trinidad),  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Police, 
Gold  Coast. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Fraser  (Sub-Inspector  of  Constabulary,  Trinidad),  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Police, 
Gold  Coast. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Be  scorn  (Chief  Clerk,  Treasury,  St.  Vincent),  Assistant  Treasurer,  Turk  and  Caicos 
Islands. 
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A  Special  Message 


=To  Readers  of  United  Empire 


is  contained  in  a  coloured  inset  in 
this  issue,  which  gives  an  exact 
reproduction  in  colour  of  a  new 
work  that  will  be  of  special  interest 
to  British  people  abroad. 

tTbe 

SURVEY  ATLAS 
OF  THE  WORLD 

is  now  complete  after  several  years 
of  preparation  at  the  Edinburgh 
Geographical  Institute,  and  repre- 
sents the  highest  point  in  map 
production  ever  attained.  It  will 
prove  a  practical  necessity  to  all 
those  who  for  business,  professional 
or  other  reasons  require  to  keep  in 
close  touch  with  the  world's  affairs. 

Fuller  details  will  be  found  in  the  leaflet 
already  mentioned,  and  an  Illustrated 
Prospectus  will  be  forwarded  post  free  on 
application  to  The  Times  (Sales  Depart- 
ment) Printing  House  Square,  London, 
England. 


Lt  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNLTKD  EM.PILIK  is  mentioned. 
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TRADE    AND    INDUSTRY    SECTION. 
"  Acting  Imperially.*' 

To  "  think  "  Imperially  has  long  been  a  patriotic  injunction  :  to  "  act  "  Imperially  should 
be  a  corollary,  gaining  significance  in  the  light  of  the  necessity  for  seeking  new  markets  for 
British  manufactures.  Such  a  market  exists  in  the  vast  undeveloped  estates  of  our  various 
Crown  Colonies  and  Protectorates,  and  already  several  loans  have  been  floated,  including 
Ceylon,  £3,000,000 ;  Nigeria,  £3,000,000 ;  and  Kenya,  £5,000,000.  Further  loans  for  the 
Straits  Settlements  and  the  Gold  Coast  are  understood  to  be  contemplated.  Unfortunately, 
in  the  case  of  the  Kenya  loan,  attractive  though  the  terms  undoubtedly  were,  only  42  per  cent, 
was  taken  up  by  the  investor,  the  balance  being  left  on  the  underwriters'  hands ;  a  result 
which  cannot  be  considered  encouraging  if  the  British  investor  is  to  be  persuaded  to  assist 
in  this  comprehensive  scheme  of  Empire  estate  development.  Incidentally,  no  mention  was 
made  in  the  prospectus  of  the  asset  possessed  by  the  Colony  in  the  Uganda  railway,  a  £6,000,000 
enterprise  financed  by  the  British  taxpayer,  and  for  which  he  cannot  look  for  any  direct 
return.  Another  disquieting  feature  in  these  recent  loan  operations  is  the  placing  of  a  con- 
tract for  grain  elevators  for  the  Government  of  South  Africa,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  recent 
loan  raised  in  London,  with  American  firms.  Surely  one  of  the  conditions  which  should  be 
imposed  in  all  these  development  schemes  is  that  the  money  so  raised  should  be  expended 
within  the  Empire. 

The  United  States  and  Us. 

In  1920  the  Gold  Coast  imported  motor  cars  and  motor  lorries  : 

From  United  States        to  the  value  of  £773,945. 
„      United  Kingdom       „          „         £173,701. 

Transport  is  the  urgent  need  of  such  Crown  Colonies  as  the  Gold  Coast  for  the  better 
development  of  their  raw  materials,  but  pending  the  flotation  of  loans  for  the  construction  of 
additional  railways,  harbour  works,  and  roads,  is  there  any  reason  why  British  firms  should 
not  reverse  these  figures  ?  The  Gold  Coast  cannot  be  accused  of  hiding  its  light  under  a  bushel, 
but  as  regards  Crown  Colonies  and  Protectorates  generally,  it  is  doubtful  whether  either 
the  British  investor  or  the  British  manufacturer  is  kept  sufficiently  informed  of  their 
potentialities.  The  meagreness  and  colourlessness  of  the  loan  prospectuses  is  evidence  of  this. 
Publicity  and  advertisement  are  essential  factors,  and  unless  something  more  be  done  in  those 
directions  they  will  have  to  await  the  British  Empire  Exhibition  at  Wembley  Park  in  1923 
before  their  abounding  wealth  is  made  manifest. 

The  Stranglehold  of  Dear  Postage. 

Evidence  is  accumulating,  if  it  were  ever  needed,  of  the  damaging  effects  of  the  high  cost 
of  postage  on  the  trade  of  this  country  and  the  Empire.  Magazines  and  journals  are  reduced 
in  size,  catalogues  are  less  freely  issued  and  correspondence  is  restricted.  The  posting  of 
large  numbers  of  circulars  in  foreign  countries  by  British  firms  for  delivery  in  this  country 
and  elsewhere  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  failure  of  the  postal  authorities  to  grasp  essentials. 
An  instance  was  recently  published  of  an  order  involving  500,000  postings  being  cancelled 
owing  to  the  extra  cost  now  involved.  Such  cases  could  be  multiplied,  and  in  the  aggregate 
must  very  seriously  affect  trade  and  industry.  This  dear  postage  equally  affects  the 
educational  side  of  our  Imperial  life,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  great  disparity  in  the  quantities 
of  literature  sent  by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  to  Canada. 

Information  Bureau. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  an  ever-increasing  number  of  inquiries,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trade  and  Industry  Committee  of  the  Institute,  which  includes  this  Bureau  in  its  services 
to  Fellows  and  their  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  will  be  glad  to  deal  with  any  inquiry, 
whether  personally  or  by  letter. 
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DAIMLER    VALUE    STILL    PRE-EMINENT 

AN  OUTSTANDING  FEATURE  of  the  Press 
Reviews  of    the  exhibits  at   Olympia  was  the 
unanimity  of  the  experts  in  basing  the  STAN  D  ARD  OF 
VALUE  on  Daimler  chassis  and  complete  car  prices 

To  those  who  were  unable  to  attend  Olympia, 

an  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Daimler  Carriages 

will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

Chassis  Types : 

DAIMLER       "  SPECIAL  *' 
45  h.p.          -  6  cylinders 

"STANDARD    THIRTY '• 
30  h.p.  -  6  cylinders 

"LIGHT       THIRTY'* 
30  h.p.  -  6  cylinders 

DAIMLER      "TWENTY" 
20  h.p.          -  4  cylinders 

The  Daimler  Co.  Ltd., 
Coventry. 


THE 

NATIONAL  BANK  OF 
SOUTH  AFRICA  LTD. 


(REGISTERED  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL) 


CAPITAL  AND  RESERVE          -         £4,265,OOO 

Head  Office:    PRETORIA. 

The  Bank  has  Branches  and  Sub-Branches  in  the 
principal  Towns  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  South- 
West  Protectorate,  Rhodesia,  Nyasaland,  Portuguese 
East  Africa,  Kenya  Colony  and  Tanganyika  Territory. 

Agents  at  Amsterdam,  Paris,  Rome,  and  the  principal  cities  of  the  world. 

LONDON  OFFICES:    CIRCUS  PLACE,  LONDON  WALL,  E.C.2 

18  ST.  SWITHIN'S  LANE,  E.C.4 
WEST  END  OFFICE  :  25  COCKSPUR  STREET,  S.W.  1 

The  Bank  receives  from  its  Cape  Town  office  a  monthly  cabled  Report  of  the  latest 
Trade  Conditions  prevailing  in  South  Africa.  Copies  will  be  sent  on  application  to 
those  interested  in  the  Colony. 

It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 
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BRANCH    NEWS. 

BRISTOL. 

"  EMPIRES  of  the  Past"  was  the  subject  of  a  lecture  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Barton  on  October  17. 
Captain  E.  G.  Mardon,  R.N.V.R.,  presided. 

Mr.  Barton,  speaking  of  the  empire  of  Babylon,  said  it  was  not  a  great  fabric  like  the 
British  Empire,  but  was  a  raiding  circumference,  a  circle  within  which  the  Babylonian 
potentates  were  able  to  make  themselves  a  terror  and  a  nuisance.  Over  and  over  again 
in  history  this  primitive  type  of  raiding  empire  was  repeated.  When  the  Assyrians  were 
succeeded  by  the  Modes  and  Persians  there  developed  a  system  more  nearly  approaching 
our  Imperial  system.  It  was  surprising  that  ancient  Athens  should  have  exercised  such 
tremendous  influence.  The  lecturer  touched  on  the  Spartan  and  Macedonian  Empires. 
Though  it  was  true  that  Alexander's  Empire  was  split  up,  it  had  fruitful  and  permanent 
results  in  spreading  Hellenic  culture.  The  story  of  Rome  was  without  a  parallel.  That 
little  town  on  the  Tiber  by  sheer  character,  force,  and  initiative  spread  itself  over  the  known 
habitable  world.  But  as  Rome  reaped  the  fruits  of  her  conquests,  degeneracy  set  in. 
"  Order "  was  the  first  great  principle  upon  which  Rome  ruled,  and  there  were  two  places 
which  had  never  felt  the  smashing  force  of  the  Roman  legions — Russia  and  Ireland.  Upon 
the  British  Empire  had  fallen  to  some  considerable  extent  the  mantle  of  Imperial  Rome. 
Of  the  German  Empire  it  might  be  said  that  just  as  there  were  individuals  who  could  not 
get  on  with  other  individuals,  so  there  were  peoples  who  could  not  get  on  with  other  peoples, 
and  in  his  opinion  the  flaw  in  the  Imperial  aspirations  of  Germany  was  just  this — that 
deep  down  in  her  was  a  fundamental  and  a  racial  lack  of  magnanimity.  A  certain  under- 
lying pettiness,  which  showed  itself  in  a  hundred  ways,  set  the  whole  world  against  the 
Germans  and  their  downfall  was  inevitable. 

The  Chairman,  in  thanking  the  lecturer,  said  the  lesson  of  history  was  that  in  the  building 
up  and  maintenance  of  empires,  naval  power  was  the  paramount  factor. 

THE  YEAR  BOOK  of  the  Bristol  Branch  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  (July  1921)  is  a 
gratifying  record  of  the  activities  of  the  Bristol  Council  and  members.  The  meetings 
reported  open  with  an  address,  "  Union  and  Strength,"  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Amery,  then 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  among  the  lectures  are  "  The  Origin  and 
Growth  of  Imperial  Capitals,"  by  Dr.  Vaughan  Cornish;  "The  British  West  Indies,"  by  Mr. 
Algernon  Aspinall ;  "  Aerial  Links  of  Empire,"  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Worts,  and  others.  There  are 
also  summaries  of  the  most  interesting  series  of  addresses  delivered  for  the  special  benefit 
of  the  young  people  elected  as  Companions.  The  membership  of  the  Branch  in  1920  was 
1,213,  and  the  income  £1,464. 

LIVERPOOL. 

MR.  DAVID  JONES,  J.P.,  chairman,  and  the  Committee  entertained  at  dinner  on  October  26, 
Sir  Frederick  D.  Lugard,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  D.S.O.  (late  Governor-General  of  Nigeria),  and  Hia 
Excellency  Captain  C.  H.  Annitage,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.  (Governor  of  Gambia).  Mr.  Jones 
presided,  and  West  African  interests  were  strongly  represented. 

The  loyal  toasta  were  duly  honoured,  and  the  Chairman,  in  calling  upon  Sir  Frederick 
Lugard  to  propose  the  toast  of  "  The  Empire,"  said  their  thoughts  naturally  went  out  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  They  wished  His  Royal  Highness  God-speed  in  his  .mission  of  peace 
and  good-will.  The  Empire  was  vast,  and  its  potentialities  were  great.  The  Royal  Colonial 
Institute,  in  helping  to  foster  happy  relations  with  their  Overseas  Dominions,  was  doing  a 
great  national  work.  They  could  not  afford  to  close  their  eyes  to  the  undeveloped  resources  of 
other  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  the  possibilities  which  existed  elsewhere  if  things  were  made  too 
difficult  at  home.  Sir  Frederick  Lugard  had  served  his  country  in  India,  the  Sudan,  China, 
East  Africa,  and  West  Africa,  and  he  would  always  be  known  as  the  successful  amalgamator 
of  Northern  and  Southern  Nigeria,  also  as  Governor  of  that  important  Colony  during  the  Great 
War,  when  the  native  races  of  West  Africa  rendered  such  signal  services. 

Sir  Frederick  Lugard,  in  proposing  "  The  Empire,"  said  he  would  confine  his  observations 
to  the  Crown  Dependencies  in  tropical  Africa,  with  which  Liverpool  was  so  specially  and 
honourably  connected.  Progress  in  Africa  lay  along  two  parallel  lines  which  together  formed 
that  dual  responsibility  which  they  as  a  nation  had  accepted  in  that  great  continent.  The 
engine  of  progress  which  ran  along  the  track  of  material  development  and  prosperity  was 
guided  and  controlled  chiefly-  by  the  great  commercial,  banking,  and  mining  corporations, 
which  had  supplied  the  energy,  capital,  and  brains  which  had  brought  to  Africa  such  pros- 
perity, and  would  continue  to  do  so.  The  engine,  on  the  other  hand,  which  ran  along 
the  parallel  line  of  moral,  political,  and  educational  development,  was  chiefly  under  the 
control  of  the  home  Government  here  and  the  local  Governments  out  in  West  Africa.  The 
two  lines  ran  side  by  side,  and  were  dependent  upon  each  other.  At  every  step  they  traversed  the 
milestones  which  marked  the  decades  of  time.  Co-operation  in  every  sphere  he  thought  was  of 
the  most  vital  importance  in  Africa.  So  far  as  the  natives  were  concerned  a  reputation  for 
integrity  was  the  key-stone  of  progress  for  the  realisation  of  those  aspirations  for  self 
government  which  some  of  them  had  put  forward.  He  therefore  put  in  the  foremost  rank 
the  training  of  character  above  that  of  the  training  merely  of  the  intellect.  The  other  day 
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THE  SCOTTISH  QUAICH  :  Reproductions  in  Silver 


Purpose 

Sweet  Dish  -  -  < 
Child's  Porringer  • 
Loving-Cup  -  -  < 
Fruit  Dish  -  -  • 
Sports  Cup  •  •  • 


Price 

£2  15  0 
3  10  0 
500 
7  15  0 

10    0    0 


THE  QUAICH  was  conceived  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  some  centuries  ago.     Its  use 
gradually  spread  throughout  the  country,  until  now  you  find  it  serving  every  conceivable 
purpose  in  most  Scottish  households. 

THAT  THE  QUAICH  HAS  SURVIVED  to  this  day  affords  ample  testimony  to  the  design 
and  its  practicability.  Its  plainness  makes  it  easy  to  clean  ;  the  two  lugs  (handles)  help  in 
serving  or  passing  in  company. 

THE  QUAICH  IS  NATIONAL,  uncommon,  something  with  a  story  ;  as  a  gift  it  will  always 
attract  marked  attention.  You  buy  our  Quaichs  at  first  cost,  as  each  is  the  product  of  our 
factory  ;  all  are  stamped  with  the  Edinburgh  Hall-mark. 

You  can  have  any  size  on  approval  against  your  remittance  for  the 
price.     If  not  fully  satisfied,  a  refundment  in  full  will  at  once  be  made. 


GOLDSMITHS  TO  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING 
EDINBURGH,      SCOTLAND 


BROOK  &  SON, 


LOW  &  BONAR,  Limited 


DUNDEE, 
SCOTLAND 

Speciality : 

Elastic  Fibre- 
Lined  Cotton 
Bags,  Jute  Bags, 
"Wool  Packs,  &c. 

Securing  absolute 
purity  of  contents 


Cable  Address ;    "  Lobo, 

Dundee." 
All  Codes  used 

Damp-Proof 
Bags,  Water- 
proof Bags,  Fire- 
proof Bags,  &c. 

Shippers  of  all  classes 

of     Jute     and     Linen 

Fabrics 


Manufacturers  of   SACKS  and  BAGS   of   LINEN,  COTTON  and  JUTE  for  all  purposes  ; 

also  of  WATERPROOF  CANVAS  TARPAULINS,  specially  prepared  for  different  climate* 

It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  BMP  I  UK  w  mentioned. 
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Mr.  Churchill,  speaking  of  the  development  of  the  Crown  Dependencies,  emphasised  the  need 
for  money.  For  his  part  he  thought  what  was  perhaps  even  more  essential  in  Africa  was 
population.  Where  they  had  a  dense  population  a  railway  wonld  pay  for  every  yard  of  it, 
even  almost  before  they  had  completed  it.  The  first  result  of  opening  up  communications 
in  Africa  had  in  many  cases  unfoitunately  been  attended  by  the  dissemination  of  diseases. 
In  the  past  their  efforts  in  Africa  had  largely  concentrated  on  making  the  country  more 
healthy  for  the  white  man.  In  the  future  he  thought  they  must  concentrate  their  efforts 
on  checking  the  great  infant  mortality  and  making  it  more  habitable  for  the  black  man. 
In  that  noble  work  Liverpool  led  the  way  with  its  great  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  and 
he  hoped  great  results  might  be  achieved. 

Captain  A.  Armitage,  responding,  said  he  ventured  to  address  them  on  the  subject  of 
Empire  as  seen  through  the  vision  of  one  who  had  been  occupied  for  many  years  on  the 
outskirts  of  Empire.  Perhaps  they  who  had  lived  the  best  part  of  their  lives  in  the 
outposts  of  Empire  had  a  clearer  vision  of  what  the  British  Empire  meant  than  those 
who  were  amongst  the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  life.  He  thought  anyone  who  read  the  history 
of  Britain  could  not  fail  to  realise  that  it  was  not  mere  chance  that  had  given  them  the 
greatest  Empire  that  the  world  had  even  known. 

HANTS  AND  DORSET. 

AT  a  largely  attended  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Branch  on  Wednesday,  November  9, 
Major-General  Sir  Harry  Brooking,  K.C.B.,  K.C.S.I.,  K.C.M.G.,  lately  in  command  of  a  Division 
of  the  British  Army  in  Mesopotamia,  gave  an  interesting  lecture,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  on 
Mesopotamia.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Sir  Daniel  Morris,  K.C.M.G.,  J.P.,  the  President.  In  intio- 
ducing  Sir  Harry  Brooking  he  expressed  the  pleasure  of  the  Council  in  securing  a  lecture  from  one 
who  possessed  so  intimate  a  knowledge  of  his  subject.  Mesopotamia  was,  moreover,  a  country 
brimful  of  interest. 

Sir  Harry  Brooking  referred  to  the  archaeological  and  historical  aspects  of  the  subject,  and 
pointed  out  the  strategic  importance  of  the  country,  especially  from  the  British  Empire  point  of 
view.  He  expressed  confidence  that  with  the  extension  of  irrigation  and  cultivation  most  of  the 
wanderers  in  Mesopotamia  would  settle  down.  Mesopotamia  is  claimed  to  be  the  only  country 
where  wheat  has  been  found  growing  wild.  It  must  occupy  the  attention  of  the  British  Empire 
for  many  years  to  come ;  not  only  because  of  the  administrative  responsibility  involved,  but 
beoause  of  the  part  it  is  likely  to  play  in  the  great  work  of  reconstruction  both  in  Europe  and 
Asia.  Experiments  have  been  made  by  British  agricultural  experts  upon  over  a  million  acres 
of  land.  In  the  first  experiment  the  yield  of  over  450,000  tons  of  grain  was  nearly  double  what 
was  anticipated.  Experimental  cotton  gardens  were  laid  out  war  Baghdad.  It  has  been  proved 
that  in  large  portions  of  Mesopotamia  cotton  can  be  grown  of  as  good  a  quality  as  anywhere  in 
the  world.  The  neighbourhood  of  Mosul  is  looked  upon  as  the  best  for  cotton.  Here  cotton 
has  been  grown  for  centuries.  The  word  "muslin  "  is  derived  from  the  name  Mosul.  There  is  no 
other  country  that  can  compete  with  Mesopotamia  with  its  date  groves.  Orange  and  other  fruit 
gardens  could  be  indefinitely  extended.  Apple,  quince,  peach,  apricot,  and  grapes  are  now  grown. 
The  best  oranges  are  grown  near  Baquba.  Oil  and  bitumen  are  available  in  large  quantities ; 
these,  when  developed,  will  prove  a  large  source  of  revenue.  The  best  motor  spirit  is  refined  from 
the  crude  oil  of  Mesopotamia  by  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company.  The  time  may  come  when 
Mesopotamian  oil  will  be  pumped  through  a  pipe  line  right  across  the  desert  into  British  tankers 
at  some  port  in  the  Levant.  There  is  coal,  and  liquorice,  a  plant  of  economic  value,  grows  wild. 
The  quality  of  the  wool  is  good,  and  with  careful  breeding  both  quality  and  quantity  will  be  improved. 
Dates,  wool,  and  liquorice  were  largely  exported  before  the  war.  The  value  of  Mesopotamia 
cannot  justly  be  estimated  solely  from  its  mineral  and  agricultural  resources,  which  are  many. 
The  most  obvious  reason  for  placing  the  highest  possible  value  upon  Mesopotamia  is  its  central 
geographical  position  in  view  of  the  development  of  overland  traffic  and  the  needs  of  aerial  navi- 
gation. It  is  believed  that  in  Mesopotamia  there  exist  the  natural  junctions  for  some  of  the 
busiest  of  the  world's  future  highways. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  Colonel  Meade,  who  had  spent  many  years  in  Mesopotamia,  in  pro- 
posing a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Harry  Brooking,  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  resources  of 
Mesopotamia  were  capable  of  great  expansion,  and  they  should  prove  of  immense  value  in  future 
years.  The  vote  of  thanks  was  seconded  in  a  few  appropriate  words  by  Sir  Bickham  Sweet-Escott, 
and  carried  with  acclamation. 


EMPIRE  SOCIAL  CIRCLE. 

AT  the  meeting  on  November  10,  when  Mr.  R.  Culver  took  the  chair,  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins 
delivered  a  most  suggestive  address  on  the  Pacific  and  the  Washington  Conference.  The 
relations  of  Japan,  America,  and  Great  Britain  were  subjected  to  an  informal  but  informative 
discussion,  in  which  Dr.  Colling  wood,  Mr.  Edward  Salmon,  Mr.  C.  H.  Chomley,  Captain 
Menzies,  Mr.  ft-Ababrelton,  Mr.  Hope  Johnson,  and  others  took  part.  The  points  raised  as 
to  the  continuance  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty,  the  position  of  Australia,  the  purpose  of 
America,  and  the  prospects  of  thr  Conference  provided  material  for  further  talk  in  the  social 
intermingling  round  the  tea  and  coffee  table  later,  which  is  one  of  the  atractive  features  of 
the  monthly  Empire  Social  Circle. 
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JlN    OPPORTUNITY     FOR     CYCLE      RIDERS    OVERSEAS 

to    obtain   an     attractive   Motor   Drive   for   Push 
Cycle  at  Twenty  Guineas  F.O.B  <cash  with  order) 

The  "CYCLOTRACTEUR" 


Patented  in 
all  Countries 

GRACEFUL    • 


LIGHT 


Awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of 
the  Touring  Club  of  France 

EFFICIENT   ••    ECONOMICAL 


A  simple  self-contained  1-1  h.p.  four-stroke  Motor.     Easily 
attached  to  any  bicycle  without  extra  gear  or  structural 
alteration  to  the  machine. 


A  QUARTET  OF  "CYCLOTRACTEUR"  RIDERS 


Any  cyclist  can  learn  its  use  in  5  minutes. 
Power  applied  and  removed  at  will  while 
riding. 

Greater  steadiness  in  steering. 


Quiet  running  and  good  hill-climbing. 
Speed  adjustable  from  5  to  20  miles  per  hour. 
Petrol  consumption  140  miles  per  gallon. 
No  mixture  with  lubricating  oil. 


Sole  Concessionaires  for  the  British  Empire 

The    British    Motor    Cab    Company,   Ltd. 

1  *£>  3  Brixton  Road,  London,  S.W.9  -  -England 

from  whom  further  particulars  can  be  obtained,  post  free 

Trade  Terms  on  application  to  the  Overseas'  Distributors,  IMPERIC  TRADERS  LTD., 
231/2  STRAND,  LONDON,  ENG. 
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NOTICES   TO   FELLOWS. 

THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED: 
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Major  O.  Ow?n,  D.S.O.,  H.  S.  Walker,  J.  Liddon  Simpson,  T.  #//•«».«.  ./.  P.  Ashley  Waller, 
Major  Hon.  Edward  F.  L.  Wood,  M.P. 
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AUSTRALIA.— C.  R.  Adamson  (Sydney),  H.  T.  Armitage  (Sydney),  N.  Baker  (Sydney}. 
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(Sydney),  C.  J.  Hart  (Sydney),  R.  J.  Hawkes  (Sydney),  W.  S.  Hinder  (Sydney),  W.  Hood 
(Sydney),  H.  G.  Jeffreson  (Sydney),  A.  Jobson  (Sydney),  Q.  M.  Jones,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P. 
(Sydney),  G.  C.  Klug  (Melbourne),  C.  L.  Langstcorth  (Sydney),  G.  W.  Lawson  (Sydney),  A.  Lee 
(Sydney),  A.  S.  Le  Souef  (Sydney),  J.  C.  McCattum  (Sydney),  P.  V.  McCuttoch  (Sydney), 
T.  R.  McCulloch  (Sydney),  A.  J.  McLachlan  (Sydney),  F.  D.  McMaster  (Caseilis,  N.S.W.). 
M.  C.  Macphillamy  (Manly,  N.S.W.),  H.  W.  James  Marks,  M.A.,  M.D.  (Sydney),  F.  W. 
Mattes  (Sydney),  J.  O.  Meeks  (Sydney),  P.  A.  Micklem  (Sydney),  H.  B.  Nelson  (Sydney). 
F.  M.  Osborne  (Mudgee,  N.S.W.),  H.  S.  Peisley  (Sydney),  R.  Perdriau  (Sydney),  V.  Read 
(Sydney),  W.  0.  Richards  (Sydney),  A.  Tertius  Robertson  (Sydney),  T.  L.  Forster  Rutledge, 
M.L.A.  (Bungedore,  N.S.W.),  Colonel  J.  Sclater.  D.S.O.  (Sydney),  E.  Remington  Sh'Uifff 
(Sydney),  J.  S.  Stansfeld  (Turramurra),  A.  D.  Stevenson  (Sydney),  G.  Stewartson  (Sydney), 
F.  W.  Stoddart  (Sydney),  J.  S.  Thompson  (Sydney),  R.  T.  Thompson  (Sydney),  C.  A.  Le  M . 
Walker.  C.B.E.  (Sydney),  J.  Warden  (Sydney),  A.  N.  White  (Sydney),  C.  G.  Cvsack  Whyt, 
(Sydney),  P.  L.  Williamson  (Sydney),  W.  E.  Wingrove  (Sydney),  R.  J.  Lea  Wright  (Melbourne). 
F.  N.  Yarwood  (Sydney). 

NEW  ZEALAND.— G.  N.  Pharazyn  (Hastings),  J.  Stevenson,  M.B.  (Christchurch). 

SOUTH  AFRICA. — Andrew  Thomas  Bond  (Basutoland),  Henry  Jackson  (Cape  Town), 
Lawrence  Ford  Wacher  (Basutoland). 

BRITISH  GUIANA.— Robert  P.  Daggett.  BRITISH  NORTH  BORNEO— R.  McGechan 
(Papar),  R.  K.  Hardwick  (Jessdton),  J.  Morton  (Sandakan).  BURMA. — A.  J.  Ainsley 
(Rangoon),  W.  H.  Samuel  (Rangoon).  CEYLON.— W.  S.  Ryde  (Colombo).  CYPRUS.— M. 
Fuad  Bey,  M.  Munir  Bey.  FIJI.— 8.  A.  Bull.  GAMBIA.—  W.  H.  Daniel  (Bathvrst). 
GOLD  COAST  COLONY.— W.  H.  Daicson,  W.  T.  Robinson  (Quittah).  INDIA.— C.  E.  L.  Milne- 
Robertson  (Calcutta)  G.  D.  Traylen  (Bombay).  KENYA  COLONY.— Captain  0.  W.  Tyler 
(Molo).  MALAY  STATES. — G.  Dickinson  (Kuala  Lumpur),  C.  W.  Jackson  (Kuala  Lumpur), 
Hon.  Choo  Kia  Peng,  M.F.C.  (Kuala  Lumpur),  D.  R.  G.  Sutherland  (Kuala  Lumpur), 
C.  B.  Towill  (Kuala  Lumpur).  NEW  GUINEA.— Captain  W.  J.  Townsend.  NIGERIA.— ,4. 
Andrew  (Lagos),  S.  C.  Edwards  (Lokoja),  F.  H.  Down  (Port  Harcourt),  A.  A.  Heggie  (Lagos). 
W.  L.  Lambert  (Lagos),  J.  Wild  (Lagos).  NYASALAND.—  W.  H.  Murphi/  (Zomba). 
RHODESIA.— Commander  T.  K.  Maxwell  (Fort  Jameson).  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 
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ASSOCIATES  : 

Mrs.  H.  T.  Armitage  (Sydney,  N.S.W.),  Miss  L.  Biggleston,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Bull,  Mrs.  A. 
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A  PERMANENT  INCOME 
OF  £500  PER  ANNUM 

can  be  obtained  from  a  five-acre  Orange 
Orchard  in  South  Africa  after  the  fifth  year. 
Few  investments  offer  such  excellent  results 
with  security  of  capital.  '1  he  outlay  involved 
is  £562  10s.  cash,  or  £125  p. a.  for  five  years, 
and  the  following  are  a  few  brief  features  of  the 
scheme : 

1.  The  actual    results    obtained    by   the 
South   African   Prudential  Co.   show 
even  better  figures  than  above. 

2.  The  Directors  are  all  well-known  public 
men  in  South  Africa. 

3.  The  investor  is  the  actual  freeholder 
of  his  five-acre  farm. 

4.  There  is  an  unlimited  market  for  all 
the  oranges  grown. 

5.  All  management  work  can  be  under- 
taken for  a  small  percentage  of  p.ofits. 

6.  The    scheme    is    available    for    both 
investors  and  intending  settlers. 

Oranges  from  the  Estate;  have  been  exhibited 
at  the  Trades  Commissioners  Dept.,  Union 
Government  of  South  Africa,  Trafalgar 
Square,  S.W.,  also  at  the  Royal  Agricu'- 
tural  Show,  Derby,  this  year. 
Fullparliculais,  plans,  etc.,  from  Dept.  U.E. 

South  African   Prudential,   Limited, 

79  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  E.G.  4 


YOU  NEED  NOT  BUY 
A    NEW     CAMERA 

Sands  Hunter's  have  all 
makes  in  stock— second- 
hand—at  money-saving 

prices. 
64  PACE  CATALOGUE  FREE 

CALL,  or  write  for  Catalogue 
— before  buying,  exchang- 
ing or  selling  any  Camera. 

Thousands  of  Cameras  by 

all  well-known  makers  on 

View 

in  Saiids  Hunter's  Show- 
rooms-open to  view  daily. 
All  i  riced  in  plain  figures. 

SANDS  HUNTER'S 

SANDS  HUNTER  &  CO.  LT    (Est  1874) 

The  Am  teur  Phntoi/rai>htr< 
Supply  Storfs, 

9  37  Bedford  St.,  Strand,  W.C.2 

"    Telephone:  Regent  *'<>. 

Telegrams :  "  Sansunter  London.  ' 


FRANCE  offers  us 
Her  Finest  Value  in  Sparkling  Wine 

GOLDEN   GUINEA 

DRY    SPARKLING    MUSCATEL 

is  superior  in  quality  to  many  of 
the  best  Vintage  Champagnes  and 
possesses  the  real  flavour  of  the 
Muscat  Grape  so  much  appreciated 
by  connoisseurs  

Look  for  the 
Guinea  Coin  Trade- Mark 
It  is  the  HALL  MARK  OF  QUALITY 

Wholesale  Agents : 

GOLDEN  GUINEA,  27  Mincing  Lane,  E.C.  3. 

It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 


802  NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE  BRANCH.— FELLOW  :    W.  F.  Pharazyn. 

HANTS  AND  DORSET  BRANCH.— FELLOW  :  J.O.  BartU.  ASSOCIATES  :  Colonel  W . ./.  I>. 
Dundee,  L.  J.  Moss-Toller. 

SUSSEX  BRANCH.— FELLOW:  H.  B.  Nightingale.  ASSOCIATES:  Mrs.  T.  P.  Byron, 
Miss M.Qray,Lieut.-Colonel  H.  Herbert,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Nightingale,  Mrs.  B.C.  Poff, Captain  F.  W. 
Hughes  Preston,  Miss  E.  P.  Shaw,  Miss  F.  M.  Stevens,  Mrs.  R.  Todd,  Mrs.  Q.  E.  Vassar- 
Smith,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Gibson-Watt. 

APPOINTMENT  OF   A   COUNCILLOR. 
RIGHT  HON.  LORD  MESTON,  K  C.S.I. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  HONORARY  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARIES. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Carver  (Alexandria,  Egypt),  Mr.  V.  B.  Goldsmith  (Bhutan-Daare,  India)  Mr. 
B.  C.  McArtney  (Dunedin,  New  Zealand),  Dr.  A.  J.  McDonnell  (Toowoomba,  Queensland). 


OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret : 
R.  H.  Aidison,  Francis  W.  B^con,  Sir  Lionel  Cox,  Dr.  Gateward  C.  Davis,  Cyril  A.  Dimmock, 
Right  Hon.  The  Etrl  of  Dacie,  G.C.V.O.,  Barnard  Finch,  E.  W.  Foster,  William  C.  Frazer, 
Lieut-Colonel  H.  E.  Gaulter,  Louis  F.  Gowans,  J.  Howard  Gwyther,  C.  S.  Harper,  George  A.  M. 
Hedges,  Luke  M.  Hill,  Augustus  Hooke,  jun.,  Colin  C.  Hutton,  John  Lang,  Sir  Frederick  Orr 
Lewis,  Birt.,  Lieut. -Colonel  F.  P.  Maynard,"W.  A.  Morrow,  Colonel  Sir  William  H.  Mortimer, 
K.C.B.,  Herbert  Richardson,  Major  H.  M.  Struben,  Spencer  W.  Von  Stunner,  T.  A.  Wall, 
William  Lawes  Ware,  Major  Clement  D.  Webb,  M.C.,  Bryce  J.  Wylie. 


PAYMENT  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Rule  20. — All  subscriptions  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  January  1  in  each  year. 

Many  Fellows,  particularly  non-resident,  are  already  remitting  their  subscriptions  for 
1922.  For  the  mutual  convenience  of  Members  and  the  office  we  would  remind  them  that 
at  the  last  Animal  Meeting  all  subscriptions  were  increased — Resident  Fellows  to  £3  3*.  Od. 
and  Non-Resident  Fellows  and  Associates  to  £1  II  .  >W. — as  from  the  1st  of  January,  1922. 
Where  subscriptions  are  paid  by  Bankers  trouble  and  possible  misunderstanding  will  be 
avoided  if  Members  will  kindly  instruct  the  Banks  as  to  the  increase. 

For  the  convenience  of  Fellows,  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  subscriptions 
can  be  paid  into  any  branch  of  the  following  banks :  Africa. — National  Bank  of  India, 
Bank  of  British  West  Africa,  National  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Standard  Bank  of 
South  Africa.  Argentine.— The  British  Bank  of  South  America.  Australia.— Com- 
mercial Bank  of  Sydney,  Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia,  and  Australian  Bank  of 
Commerce  (New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  only).  Canada. — Bank  of  Montreal, 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  Dominion  Bank,  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  Union  Bank 
of  Canada.  Ceylon,  China,  Hong-Kong,  Malay  States,  and  Straits  Settlements.— Chartered 
Bank  of  India,  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  National  Bank  of  India.  West  Africa. — 
Bank  of  British  West  Africa  and  Colonial  Bank.  West  Indies. — Colonial  Bank. 


DONATIONS  TO  THE  NEW  PREMISES  FUND. 

The  following  extract  from  the  speech  of  the  Chiirman  of  Council,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden. 
ia  printed  separately  as  a  heading  to  the  list  of  those  who  have  promised  to  subscribe  annually 
to  the  Fund  until  it  is  completed ;  and  the  Council  hope  that  it  may  lead  many  others  to 
do  the  same,  thus  ensuring  a  solid  annual  addition  to  the  general  list  of  subscriptions  : 

"  I  would  like  here  to  express  to  all  Fellows  the  hope  that,  though  they  have  given 
one  donation,  they  should  not  be  content  with  that  but  give  annually  such  sums  as 
they  can  afford  until  the  aim  has  been  accomplished.  In  that  way  only  can  we  get  ahead 
and  establish  a  growing  fund." 


Advertisements. 
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WAY  &  CO    I  Tn   "  HAYMARKET 

" v  **•  *•     *5t    \^\J.     !_•  1  U.     LONDON,     S.W.  1 


COLONIAL    AGENTS    &    EQUIPMENT. 


(Three  doors   above 
Haymarket  Theatre) 


SHOWROOM 


COMPLETE    CAMP    EQUIPMENTS.      Deferred  Payments  arranged  when  required. 

PROVISIONS,   suitable  for  Tropics,  OF   ANY   BRAND,  at   Manufacturers'  Best  Export  Prices. 

SUGGESTED  LISTS  AND  QUOTATIONS  ON  APPLICATION. 


73  Baker  Street,  W.I 


Telephone  :  Mayfair  2402 


J.  RUSSELL  &  SONS 


Official 
Photographers 

TO  THE 
Royal  Colonial  Institute 

20% 

DISCOUNT 

TO 
Fellows  and  Associates 


First-Class 

ACCOMMODATION 

LONDON,  COUNTRY,  RIVER  or  SEASIDE. 
OVERS  FAS    VISITORS 

coming  to  England  for  long  or  short   periods   can   obtain 
full  particulars  from  :— 

THE  WEST  END  ASSOCIATION 

92  New  Bond  Street     r        -        -        -        London,  W.I. 

(MAYFAIR  3259) 
Nursing  Homes    ::    Good  Schools    ::    Social  Introductions  a  special  feature 

It  vrul  insure  pTu-m.pt  attention  >/  LAll'tlD  HtblPLitti  it  mentioned 


80.3 


NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 


The  undermentioned  have  agreed 
subscription  : 

£ 

Lowis  Haslam,  Esq.,  M.P. .  .  100 
Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G.  .  10 
Sir  James  M  Us,  K.C.M.G.  .  10 

Lieut.  -  Colonel    Weston    Jarvis, 

C.M.G.,  M.V.O.  ...  10 
Sir  Charles  McLeod  .  .  .10 
Sir  George  McLaren  Brown,  K.B.E.  10 
Sir  Frederick  Dutton  .  .10 

Allan  Campbell,  Esq.  .          .     10 

Erne-st  K.  Wood,  Esq.  .  .  10 
Sir  Thomas  Lennard.  J.P.  .  .10 
A.  Cowan  Guthne.  Esq.,  M.B.  .  5 
Arthur  S.  Bull,  Esq.  ...  5 


to  this  suggestion   and  have   promised   an    arum..! 


«..  d. 

0*  0  Sir  Charles  J.  Dudgeon 

0    0  Victor  E.  Mitchell,  Esq..  D.C.I,.. 

0    0          KC 

<;.  Vaughan  Morgan,  Esq. 

00  (•'.  David  Potts,  Esq. 

0    0  X.  P.  Edwards,  Esq. 

0    0  Edward  Salmon 

0    0  Lady  Dutton,  M.B.E. 

0    0  Miss  A.  G.  Gibbon     . 

0    0  Professor    A.     Bartolo,    B.Litt., 

0    0          LL.D 

6    0  Mrs.  E.  E.  Bundock  . 

0    0  Mrs.  M.  Darbyshire  . 


TVVENTV-XINTH  LIST. 


B.  Glanville  Corney,  Esq.,  l.S.O. 
W.  J.  G.  Reid,  Esq.  . 
Sir  Edwaid  E.  Cooper,  Bart. 
Mrs.  R.  M.  Caulfield 
Lieut.-Comdr.  A.  S.  Elwell-SutUm 

R.N 

J.  C.  M.  Pinnell,  Esq. 

E.  C.  Albrecht,  Esq. 
Vivian  Collett,  Esq.  . 
Robert  A.  Sutherland,  Esq. 
Sir  Philip  Pilditch,  M.P.     . 
G.  H  Fawcett,  Esq. 

Sir  Robert  Usher,  Bart.      . 
A.  S.  Pagden,  Esq.  C.M.<;. 

F.  Fiiithiull  Begg,  Es<|. 
11.  T.  Milder,  Esq.     . 
R.  W.  Chase,  Esq.     . 
J.  T   Grose,  Esq. 

L.  F.  Watt,  Esq. 
J.  Gilchrist,  Esq. 
Miss  B.  A.  Bolton      . 
Miss  K.  E.  Foster      . 
F.  Norie-Miller,  Esq.,  J.P. 
J.  W.  Robison,  Esq. 
W.  G.  Walker,  Esq.  . 
Annual  Subscribers    . 


£     *.    d. 

5     d     " 

5  0  o 
330 
220 
2  0  I) 
200 
1  1  0 


1     1  0 

1     0  0 

0  10  6 

0  10  A 


£    *.     d. 

Previously  announced         .          .  47,255    3  11 

W.  B.  Gumey  Littlewood,  Esq.  .  220 

Captain  V.  Chester  Newman       .  0  10    0 

F.  W.  Collingwood,  Esq.    .  110 

Alderman  Jabez  Williams,  J.P.  .  550 

Rev.  A.  E.  Tonkin    .  220 

Mrs     F.    Gibaud,   M.B.E.    (2nd 

donation)       .          .          .          .  486 

W.  G.  Whitson.  Esq.           .          .  0  10    6 

Robert  McDougall,  Esq.     .          .  10    0    0 

H.  V.  Kingdon,  Esq.           .          .  550 

Sir  Alfred  D.  Pickford  (2nd  donation)    5    0    0 

Rev.  F.  J.  Salt,  M.A.             do.  f>    0    0 

F.  0.  Davies,  Esq.                  do.  110 

Miss  Hilda  M.  Maufe           .  110 

Hon.  Samuel  Renshaw,  M.L.C.   .  110 

A.  H.  Marshall,  Esq.           .          .  10    0    0 

Miss  Ixmisa  Johnson           .          .  500 
«G.  Mackintosh  Smith,  Esq.  (2nd 

donation)      .          .          .          .  500 

: Sir  R.  T.  Coryndon,  K.C.M.G.    .  110 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Dundas  Robertson    .  110 

Mrs.  Emily  L.  Such  .          .         .  110 

Professor  Robert  Wallace,  F.L.S.  550 

C.  H.  B.  Caldwell,  Esq.      .          .  500 

F.  Lutton  Carter,  Esq.,  M.A.       .  220 

W.  A.  Cadbury,  Esq.           .          .  100     0     0 

I..  A.  Mitchell',  Esq.  (2nd  donation)         500  

*<,*  For  full  details  of  the  New  Premises  Scheme  see  Advertisement  pages  xiii  and  xiv. 

ARRANGEMENTS  FQ3  SESSION  1)21-22. 

The   following   Papers    have   already    been   arranged,   and   the   Dinners   and   Meetings 

'»vul  be  held  at  the  Edward  VII.  Rooms,  Hotel  Victoria,  Northumberland  Aveuuo,  U'.C. : 

1921. 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  13.  Dinner  at  7  P.M.  Meeting  at  8.30  P.M. — "  Balance  of  Powej 
within  the  Empire,"  by  Sir  CHARLES  LUCAS,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.  Colonel  Hon.  Sir 
JAMES  ALLEN,  K.C.B.,  will  preside. 

MONDAY,  DECEMBER  19,  at  1.15.  Luncheon  in  honour  of  His  Grace  the  DUKE  OF  DEVON- 
SHIRE, K.G..  G.C.M  G.,  G.C.V.O.,  Sir  GODFREY  LAGDEN,  K.C.M.G.,  presiding. 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  20,  at  4  P.M. — "The  Mandatory  Provisions  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations,"  by  Sir  SYDNEY  OLIVIER,  K.C.M.G. 

:1922. 

'TUESDAY,  JANUARY  10.  Dinner  at  7  P.M.  Meeting  at  8.30P.M. — "  The  Birth  of  the  Over- 
seas Empire  and  its  Development"  (illustrated),  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  MORRIS. 
K.C.M.G.,  LL.D. 
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HOTEL    VICTORIA 

NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  LONDON 

Immediately  facing  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

ONE    OF    LONDON'S    LEADING    HOTELS. 

In  unrivalled  situation  midway  between  Trafalgar  Square  and  the 
Thames  Embankment.  Within  easy  reach  of  all  places  of  interest,  in- 
cluding the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Government  Offices,  Law  Courts, 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  Hyde  Park.  Near  Principal  Railway  Termini 
and  chief  Continental  Routes.  Convenient  for  the  theatres  and  all 
entertainments,  and  the  fashionable  shopping  centres. 

Restaurant  open  to  Non-residents.  Orchestra  plays  daily. 

Cuisine  and   Service  of   the    first    order. 


EDWARD  VII  ROOMS,  with  private  entrance,  comprising  a  sumptuous 
banqueting  hall,  reception  rooms,  etc.  Special  facilities  for  public 
and  private  dinners,  meetings,  dances,  wedding  receptions,  etc. 


Telegrams :  Victoria,  London.  FRANCIS   TOWLE 

rj,  •   °.  A~,    f~.  Managing  Director 

1  elephone  :  4Z6  L»errard.  Gordon    Hotels,    Ltd. 

Illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


A    "TANK"    MODEL 

FOR    TROPICAL    WEAR. 

DURING  the  Great  War  Lennards'  Northampton  Factory  was  called 
upon  to  supply  the  War  Office  with  a  special  heat-refifting  boot  for 
use  in  the  Tanks.     The  new  model  here  shown  is  an  adaptation  of  an 
officer  s  Tank  Boot  and  is  made  of  superfine  brown  leather  with  Especially 
nrnde  heat-resisting  Jute  sole  secured  by  a  patent  process  to  its  broad  welt. 
The  wear-resisting  and  heat-resisting  qualities  of  this  model  are  unequalled 
for  hot  climates.  Quote  No.  6005. 

LENNARDS       LIMITED 

BRISTOL,    ENGLAND    (and  200  Branches)    o.c,ra! ?«.,. «,.. 


GOLD  MEDAL  PIANOS 

With  50  Years'  Reputation.  HOME  or  EXPORT. 

SPECIALLY  CONSTRUCTED  FOR  EXTREME  CLIMATES. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  TERMS. 

CRESSWELL,     BALL     &    CO.     LTD. 

CONCORD  HOUSE,  WANDSWORTH,    LONDON,  S.W.18 


It  will  innure  pro-mpt  attention  it  UNIT  Kit  KM^lhU  it 
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TUESDAY,  JANUARY  24,  at  4  P.M. — "  British  Emigration  and  the  Future  of  Western  Canada,'" 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  G.  E.  LLOYD  (late  Archdeacon  of  Prince  Albert).     ' 

TUESDAY,  FEBBUABY  28.  Meeting  at  4  P.M. — "  The  Advance  of^Medical  Science  through- 
out "the  Empire  "  (illustrated),  by  Dr.  A.  COWAN  GUTHBIE. 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  14.  Dinner  at  7  P.M.  Meeting  at  8.30  P.M. — "  Migration  within  the 
Empire,"  by  Lieut. -Colonel  L.  S.  AMERY,  M.P. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  11.  Dinner  at  7  P.M.  Meeting  at  8.30  P.M. — "Resources  and  Advan- 
tages of  South  Africa  as  a  Field  for  Industrial  Development,"  by  the  Hon.  Sir 
EDGAR  WALTON,  K.C.M.G.  (High  Commissioner  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa). 


ILLUSTRATED  CHRISTMAS  LECTURES  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

Two  illustrated  Lectures  will  be  given  in  the  Edward  VII.  Rooms,  Hotel  Victoria,  North- 
umberland Avenue,  W.C  2,  at  3  P.M.  as  follows  : 
FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  30. — "  Our  Children's  Heritage  in  the  Middle  East,"  by  the  Rev.  Canon 

J.  T.  PARFIT,  M.A. 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  4. — "Through  the  Land  of  the  Maple  Leaf,"  by  Mies  E.  M.  B. 
WARREN,  A.R.B.A.  

CALENDAR  FOR  1922  AND  POSTCARDS. 

Extra  copies  of  the  Calendar  issued  as  a  supplement  to  the  November  number  cf  UKMID 
EMPIRE  can  be  obtained  on  application,  price  M.  each. 

Postcards  with  an  illustration  in  colour  of  the  proposed  new  building  and  \voids  cf  greeting 
which  can  be  used  as  a  Christmas  Card  are.  aleo  en  pale  at  2d.  each. 


ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  OF  FELLOWS  AND    ASSOCIATES. 

ARRIVALS. 

Argentine. — H.  R.  Dashwood,  N.  H (malty,  H.  McL.  Martin,  J.  C.  M.  PinneU.     Canada. 
E.  L,  T.  Taylor.     China. — /..   V.  Lang.     Canary  Islands. — C.  J.  Cr.lttn.     Columbia. — Capt. 
C.  C.  Carlisle.      Cost*  Rica.—  W.  McAdam.     India.— U.  B.  Heath  Eves,  O.  M.   Kagirthttl,. 

A.  G.  Times.     Malay  States.— .R.  S.  Cole,  Capt.  O.  Coltman.  G.  S.  Averay  Jones,  S.  W.  Mccr- 
hovse,H.  W.L.Tottenham.     New  Zealand. — A.  Donald  Patterson.     Rhodesia. — R.  Mcllvaine. 
Siberia.— IF.  //.  Sanford.    South  Africa. — C.  Abvrrow.  C.  de  V.Gibson.    Straits  Settlements. — 
Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Arthur  R.  Adams,  K.B.E.,  W.  C.  Phipps.     United  States.— Dr.  R.    Welleslej/ 
Bailey.     West  Africa.— J.  E.  Breakett,  E.  Busfield,  Capt.  A.  Lewis  Castellain,   Wilfrid  Chad- 
wick,  Capt.  C.  E.  Cookson,  W.  G.  Cubitt  Currie,  N.  X.  Davis,  N.  G.  Frere.  J.  I.  Harvey,  Capt. 

B.  W.  Macpherson,  R.  G.  S.  Miller,  E.  W.  M.  Williams,  G.  G.  Wright.     West  Indies.—  V.  C. 
Hanschett,  Sir  Edward  Merewether,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.V.O.,  Dr.  Q.  B.  de  Freitas. 

DEPARTURES 

Argentine. — Harold  Torre.  Australia. — J.  W.  Bakewett,  J  Beresford  Grant.  1).  J.  Matheson. 
I.  Newstead,  C.  E.  Norman,  Dr.  F.  A.  Nyulasy,  A.  M.  Shannon,  W.  A.  Windeytr.  Brazil. — 
.4.  L.  Gillam,  P.  Stcanson.  British  Honduras. — L.  J.  Wilmoth.  Burma. —  W.  Archbald, 
Mrs.  Horswell.  Ctjlm.—Thos.  Reid.  Fiji.—//.  Marks.  Gilbert  Islands.— A.  F.  Grimble. 
India.— Major  W.  D,  Batten,  S.  W.  Hemmin,  E.  8.  McGowan,  Sir  Alfred  Pickford,  L.  W.  H. 
Young.  Kenya  Colony. — Sir  C.  C.  Boivring,  Wilmot  Eardley,  J.  W.  Glasson.  Madeira. — 
W.  J.  G.  Reid.  Malay  States.—//.  Dexter,  W.  B.  Hawkes.  New  Zealand.— The  Rev.  H.  O. 
Fenlon,  J.  M.  Legate,  The  Ven.  Archdeacon  H.  Reeve,  A.  Sims,  Surg.-General  S.  Skerman. 
Nyasaland.—  W.  A.  Lamborn.  Paraguay.— #.  C.  Brown.  Rhodesia.— £.  Le  Neve  Foster, 
H.  Herrington,  H.  D.  Taylor.  Siam.— F.  W.  Margrett.  South  Africa.— D.  Amos,  Sir  Abe 
Bailey,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.  W.  H.  Kohler,  F.  J.  Lennox,  Dr.  F.  Murray,  Arthur  H.  Reid, 
E.  Rooth.  Straits  Settlements.—/).  Bisset,  F.  0.  Davies,  Hon.  Mr.  J.  Justice  P.  Sprovle,  L.  R. 
Wheeler.  Tanganyika  Territory.— Sir  W.  Morris  Carter,  C.  H.  Chambers,  J.  Cheyne,  Lievt. 
W.  Rennie  Green,  E.  B.  Watts.  Uganda.—  W.  S.  Garnham,  A.  F.  Hogg,  H.  Hudson,  W.  M. 
Younger.  West  Africa.—/?.  E.  Burns,  D.  Croxford,  H.  P.  Dixon,  J.  H.  Dixon,  E.  S.  Doming. 
Dr.  G.  Rome  Hall,  L.  M.  Herapath,  Mr.  Justice  E.  R.  Logan,  John  Maxwell,  A.  G.  Mcreton, 
Capt.  E.  H.  B.  Palmer,  Sir  Gilbert  Purcell,  A.  C.  Reeve,  S.  Renshau-,  Mrs.  Renehaw,  F.  C.  Royce, 
J.  P.  Spencer,  Ca\A.  W.  B.  Stanley,  Harold  Willians.  West  Indies.—  G.  E.  Anderson,  Hi* 
Honour  Major  H.  Peebks,  D.S.O. 

Printed  by  Sfrottiswoode,  Ballantyne  &  Co.  Ltd..  Colchester,  London  and  Eton. 
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*  StorMe,  LlT*r»Ml."       1 

ne  Liverpool  Warehousing  Go. 

Ltd., 

Share  and    Debenture   Capital    Fully  Paid.    £\  050.801 

About    550     WAREHOUSES   and    SHEDS 
in  LIVERPOOL  and    MANCHESTER. 

Special  Warehouses  for  Cereals,  Cotton,  Oil, 
Provisions,     Rubber,     Sugar,    Tea,     Wool, 
Bonded  Canned  and   General   Goods,    etc. 
AUTHORISED    BY    SPECIAL  ACT   OF  PARLIA- 
MENT   TO    ISSUE    NEGOTIABLE    WARRANTS. 

Master  Porterage  and  Landing,  Carting,  Housing. 
Forwarding  and  Shipping  of  Goods,  Custodians  of 
Goods  for  Banks,  Shipowners,  etc.  Supervising 
Agents.,  Inclusive  Rates  quoted  on  application. 

gSct  THE  OLD   HALL,  LIVERPOOL 


Provisions  &  Equipment 

Every  Possible  Kind  of  Groceries,  Provisions, 
Wines,   Spirits  ;    also   Medical    Stores  of  the 

Highest  Qualities. 

Complete   Outfits  and   Equipment   of    Every 

Description    for    Residents   in    the    Tropics. 

"CHOP  BOXES"  a  Speciality. 

Griffith*,  McAlister&Co. 


29  &  31    Manesty's  Lane, 

London  Showroom  : 

10  Warwick  St.,  Regent  St,  London,  W.I 

Telephone—  Regent  2159 
City  Office—  14  Billiter  Street,  London,  E.G.  3. 

Established  1880.  Telephones  —  Avenue  8830  &  8831 


you  are  seeking  a  brand  of 
Cocoa,  the  full  quality  of  which 
is  brought  out  in  its  manufac- 
ture, then  you  should  give 
FRY'S  a  trial  and  enjoy 
the  original  chocolate  flavour 


R.M.S.R  &  P.S.N.C. 

SERVICES 

BETWEEN 

UNITED  KINGDOM,  NORTHERN  EUROPE 

AND 

ATLANTIC    &    PACIFIC    COASTS 
OF  NORTH,  CENTRAL  &  SOUTH 

AMERICA 

WEST  INDIES,  SPAIN  &  PORTUGAL 

MADEIRA,  CANARY  ISLANDS,  ETC. 

THE    ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKET    COMPANY 

THE   PACIFIC  STEAM  NAVIGATION    COMPANY 

London  .  Atlantic  House,  Moorgate  Street,  E.C.2         Liverpool :  Goree,  Water  Street 


It  v>M  intvre  prompt  attention  */  UNITED  EMPIRE  w  mentioned. 


ROYAL    COLONIAL    INSTITUTE, 

NORTHUMBERLAND    AVENUE, 

LONDON,  W.G.2 


CERTIFICATE  OF  CANDIDATE    FOR    ELECTION. 
RESIDENT  OR  NON-RESIDENT  FELLOW. 


5.  being  a   British  Subject,   am   desirous  of   being   admitted  into   the   ROYAL   COLONIAL 
INSTITUTE  as  a ....  Fellow. 


The  Descrip- 
tion and  Resi- 
dence must  be 
clearly  stated 
by  the  Candi- 
date. 


Name  in  Fn'l „ 

Title  or  Profession... 
Full  Postal  Address. 


(Signed) 


"We,  the  undersigned,  recommend 

•election  as  a 


.  Fellow. 


as   eligible  for 


D'.rtcd  this 


.day  of ~ 19- 


F.R.C.I.       From  personal  knoivle>ige. 


F.R.C.I. 


Proposed ..- 


Elected.. 


19 


For  particulars  of  fees  see  page  x. 


4  dvcrtisemrnts. 
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The  Blue  Funnel  Line 


FIRST    CLASS    PASSENGERS    ONLY 

South  Africa  &  Australia 

CAPETOWN— Mitchell  Cotts  &  Co.        DURBAN— Wm.  Cotts  &  Co. 

JOHANNESBURG— Cotts  &  Co. 
ADELAIDE— Geo.  Wills  &  Co.  Ltd.     MELBOURNE— John  Sanderson  &  Co. 

SYDNEY— Gilchrist.  Watt,  &  Sanderson,  Ltd. 

BRISBANE— Wills,  Gilchrist,  &  Sanderson.  Ltd. 
GLASGOW— Aitken  Lilburn  &  Co.,  80  Buchanan  Street. 
LONDON— Geo.  Wills  &  Sons.  Ltd..  101  Leadenhall  Street.  E.C. 

The   Far   East 

Wm.  Stapledon  &  Sons.    COLOMBO-Delmege, 

Butterfield 

& 
Swire. 


PENANG       \  w  „      fi  , ,  o,  r      T  ,  i         HONGKONG  1 
cTwnADrkor  f  W.  Mansfield  &  Co.  Ltd.         QUAXinHAi 


SINGAPORE 

BATAVIA—  Maclaine,  Watson  &  Co. 
MANILA—  Smith.  Bell  &  Co. 


SHANGHAI 
KOBE 
YOKOHAMA  J 


LONDON— John  Swire  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  8  Billiter  Square,  E.C.  3 


MANAGERS  : 

ALFRED    HOLT    &    CO. 


INDIA  BUILDINGS 


LIVERPOOL 


It  ufUl  insure  prompt  attention  tj  U^l'lED 


XMX 


BANK  OF  BRITISH  WEST  AFRICA,  LIMITED, 

ESTABLISHED     1894. 

\uthorisedCapital £4,000,000         Paid-up  Capital £1,200.000 

Subscribed  Capital   £3,000,000         Reserve      £625,000 

Head  Office:  17/18  LEADENHALL  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.  3. 

LIVERPOOL.         MANCHESTER.         HAMBURG.         NEW  YORK.         WEST  AFRICA. 
CANARY  ISLANDS.       EGYPT.       MOROCCO. 

THE     QUEENSLAND     NATIONAL    BANK,     LTD. 

•Authorised  Capital.  £2,OOO.OOO.  Subscribed  Capital.  £8OO,OOO. 

Paid-up  Capital,  JE798.OO3.  Kes«r  elFumi.  £325,OOO. 

Interminable  Inscribed  Deposit  Stock.  £3,091,669:4:5. 

Head  Office:  BRISBANE.  QUEENSLAND.  General  Manager:  M.  G.  HAYMEN  (Acting:). 

Branches  in  London.  Melbourne,  Sydney,  and  throughout  Queensland.    Agents  throughout  the  world. 
Circular  Notes  are  issued  in  sum?  of  £  10.  £20  and  £50.  negotiable  in  the  principal  towns  throughout  the  world. 
Drafts  issued  on  all  Branches  and  Agents;  Bills  negotiated  against  Wool,  Tallow,  Hides,  Copper,  Tin.  &c. : 
Commercial  Paper  discounted ;  Advances  made  on  approved  Security ;   Deposits  received  and  interest  allowed 
thereon  according  to  arrangement.    All  other  usual  Banking  business  transacted. 


THE  CANADIAN  BANK  OF  COMMERCE 

Paid-up  Capital.  $15.000.000  (£3.082.192).        Reserve  Fund.  $15.000.000  (£3.082.192). 

throughout     Canada     and    in    Newfoundland,     the    United    States. 

the  Weit  IndieSi  Mexico  ,nd  BrBZi,. 


A  General  Banking  BusineM  Conducted  with  all  Points  in  North  America 

LONDON    OFFICE  :    2    LOMBARD    STREET,    E.G.  3 

Charlea  Cambic.  Manager.  A.   R.  Phipp*.  Assistant  Manager- 


DEUTZ  &  GELDERMANN 
"GOLD  LACK" 

CHAMPAGNE. 

A  French  Brand. 

Mai  son  fondee  en  1838 


LA  GRANDE 
MARQUE 

Old  Liqueur 

BRANDY. 


General  Agents:  j.  R.  PARKINGTON  &  CO.,  London. 

DAWSON  BROTHERS  (SHIPPING)  Ltd. 

Passenger,  Insurance  and  General  Forwarding  Agents. 
PASSAGES     BOOKED     BY    ALL     LINES.       WITHOUT    FEE. 

Rates  and  Sailings  to  any  part  of  the  World  given  on  application. 
GlOSS  KEYS  HOUSE,  56  MOORGATE  STREET,  (and  at  Lloyd's)  LONDON,  E.G.  2. 

falephone — London  Wall  6610  (3  lines) ;  or  18  James  Street,  Liverpool  :  23  Canute  Road,  Southampton 
(Lloyd's  Agents):  also  Agencies  at  all  Ports  in  South  Africa- 


BEDFORD  COLLEGE  of  DANCING  and  PHYSICAL  CULTURE 

The  Crescent  Studios,  4a  The  Crescent,  Bedford. 

Miss  MILDRED  BOLT  receives  resident  and  non-resident  Students  to  train  for  the  profession. 
A  thorough  training  in  Technique,  in  all    branches  of  Dancing  and   in   Class  Teaching  given. 

The  College  course  includes  Drill,  Gymnastics,  Fencing,  and  Voice  Production. 
Resident  Students  are  received  into  the  Principal's  pleasant  house  and  receive  every'  care  and  attention, 

For  Prospectus  apply— MISS  BULT,  BEDFORD. 


It  will  insure  prompt  attention  if  V  NIT  ED  EMPIRE  it  mentioned. 
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NATIONAL    BANK    OF    INDIA,  LIMITED. 

.Bankers  to  the  Government  in  British  East  Africa  and  Uganda  Head  Office  :   26   BI8HOP8CATE,    LONDON,  E.G.  2: 


CALCUTTA. 

BOMB\Y. 

MADRAS. 

KARACHI. 

CAVVNPORE. 

LAHORE. 


AMRITZAR. 

DELHI. 

TUTICOBIN. 

COCHIN  8.  (India.) 

CHITTAGONG. 

RANGOON. 


BRANCHES. 

MANDALAY. 

ADEN  <V  ADEN  POINT. 

COLOMBO. 

KANDY. 

NEWERA  ELIYA. 

ZANZIBAR. 


MOMBASA 

NAIROBI 

NAKURU 

KISUMU 

ENTEBBE 

KAMPALA      •  Ugand% 

JINJA 


• 


TANGfSALAAM}Ta^angika  Territory. 
SUBCRIBED  CAPITAL.  £4,000,000.  PAID  UP  CAPITAL,  £2,000,000.  RESERVE  FUND.  £2,500,000. 
The  Bank  grants  Drafts  and  Telegraphic  Transfers  on  all  places  where  It  la  represented;  negotiate* 
and  collects  Bill •  of  Exchange  ;  undertakes  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Indian  Government,  and  other  Securities, 
collects  Pay  Pensions,  and  generally  transacts  every  description  of  Banking  business.  The  Bank  open* 
Current  Accounts.  Deposits  received  for  fixed  perio- s  at  rates  to  be  obtained  on  application.  Th* 
Bank's  Staff  i«  n'od^Rd  to  sflcreov  with  reeard  to  U.e  business  transactions  rf  the  Bank  and  its  customs* 


Commonwealtb  Bank  of   Huetralia. 


_S5_  Head  Office     -       -       -       SYDNEY 

GUARANTEED    BY    THE  ^fiiffife  Sir  DENISON  MILLER,  K.C.M.G,  Goveroor. 

AUSTRALIAN    GOVERNMENT.  ^g^M»  JAMES  KELL.  Deputy  Governor. 


BRANCHES     AND   AGENCIES    ZHROUGIIOUT    AUSTRALASIA. 

BILLS  negotiated  and  collected.  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS  opened.  DRAFTS  and  LETTERS 
OF  CREDIT  issued.  DEPOSITS  accepted  for  fixed  periods.  ADVANCES  made  against  approved 
•eeurities.  REMITTANCES  cabled  or  mailed  acd  BANKING  BUSINESS  of  every  description 

transacted  with  Australia. 

BANKERS  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA.  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  STATE 
OF  QUEENSLAND.  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  STATE  OF  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA.  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 

STATE  OF  TASMANIA. 

SAVINGS  BANK  DEPARTMENT—  3i  %  Interest  on  deposits  up  to  £1,000. 

'3,085  Savings  Bank  Branches  and  Agencies  at  Post  Offices  in  Australia  on  December  31, 1930. 

LONDON  OFFICE:  36-41   NEW  BROAD  STREET     E.G.       C.  A.  B.  CAMPION,  London  Manager. 

Also  at  Australia  House,  Strand,  W.C> 


BANK    OF     NEW    SOUTH     WALES. 

ESTABLISHED    1817. 

Paid-np  Capital,  £4,965,200.     Reserve  Fund,  £3,425,200.       Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors.  £4,965,200 
«=  =£13,355.400.     Aggregate  Assets.  31  March,  1921,  £75,692,488:  12:6 
Head   Office:    SYDNEY,    NEW   SOUTH    WALES. 

SIR  JOHN  RUSSELL  FRENCH,  K.B.E..  General  Manager. 

'The  London  Office  issues  Drafts  on  Demand  on  its  Head  Office  and  Branches  in  Australia,  New'Zealand 
Fiji,  and  Papua,  and  on  its  Correspondents  in  Tasmania  ;  makes  Mail  and  Cable  Transfers  ;  Negotiates  and 
Collects  Bills  of  Exchange  ;  Arranges  Wool  and  other  Produce  Credits  ;  Receives  Deposits  for  Fixed 
Periods  on  terms  which  may  be  known  on  application,  and  conducts  every  description  of  Australasian 
Banking  business. 

London  OTi-ie  :  29  THHB  \DNBBDLB  8TRKET,  R.O.  q.  R.  MELDRUM.  Acting 


THE  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 

6    BLYTHSWOOD    SQUARE,     GLASGOW. 

FARM  AND  DAIRY  SCHOOL  AT  KILMARNOCK. 

9tmAmt»  prepared  for  all  Examinations  in  Agriculture  and   Dairying,  and  for  work  In  flic 
_  Colonies.     Prospectus  fra*  ire  application  to  the  Secretary.  _ 

WATfONAI      RANK*   OF  FCWPT      Established  under  Egyptian  Law,  June  1898.  with  the  ex- 
1~'*"v  *  IwrirVIj   1J  .rt.il  IV  \JL     liV*  M.  I    1  .    ciusive  right  to  issue  notes  payable  at  sight  to  bearer. 
CAPITAL    ............        £3,000.000.  RESERVE  FUND        ......  £2,000,000. 

(In  300,000  Shares  of  £10  each,  fully  paid).    GOVERNOR  —  B.  HORNSBY,  ESQ..  C.B.E.  HEAD  OFFICE  —  Cairo. 

LONDON  COMMITTEE  —  E.  W.  P.  FOSTER,  C.M.G.,  SIR  CARL  MEYER,  BART., 

HON.     ALGERNON    MILLS,     THE    HON.    SIDNEY     PEEL,    D.S.O.,     M.P. 

London  Agency  :  6  and  7  King  William  St.,  London,  E.G.  4. 

MANAGER  —  ].  T.  BEATY-POWNALL.       ASSIST.  MANAGER  —  A.   F.  GILLBEE. 

Accounts  opened  with  traders  and  private  persons.  Circular  Notes  issued.  Every  kind  of  Banking  business  transacted 
Offices  in  Egypt  at  Cairo  (Head  Office),  Alexandria.  Assiout,  Assuan,  Benha,  Beni-Suef  .  Chibin-el-Kom.  Damanhur. 
Fayoum,  Guerga,  Keneh,  Luxor,  Mansourah,  Minieh,  Mousky  (Cairo),  Port  Said,  Rod-el-Farag  (Cairo).  Sohag,  Suez 
Tantah,  and  Zagazig  ;  and  in  the  Soudan  at  Khartoum.  El-Obeid,  Omdurman,  Port  Soudan.  Suakim,  Tokar,  and  the 
Sub-Agencies  at  Wad-Medani. 

THE   NATIONAL   BANK   OF  AUSTRALASIA   LIMITED 

(with  which  is  amalgamated  THE  COLONIAL  BANK  OF  AUSTRALASIA,  LTD.)  (Incorporated  in  Victoria.) 

Head  Office;    MELBOURNE. 

Authorised  Capital        ...  £5,OOO.OOO    I    Reserve  Fund         ............        S1.320.0OO 

Capital  Paid  Up    ............        S2.0OO.OOO    I    Reserve  Liability  of  Shareholders  ...  £828.000 

The  Bank  is  fully  represented  by  branch  establishments  and  agencies  throughout  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  Tasmania,  and  undertakes  every  description  of  Banking  and  Exchange  business  with  Australasia. 

BILLS  purchased  and  collected.  DRAFTS  &  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  issued,  MAIL  &  TELEGRAPHIC 
TRANSFERS  effected  at  minimum  current  rates.  DEPOSITS  received  for  fixed  periods  at  rates  ascertain- 
able  upon  application. 

London  Board  of  Advice  :  R.  H.  CAIRO.  Esq..  J.P.  ;  HON.  SIR  ARTHUR  STANLEY.  K.C.M.G. 
Ixmdon  Office  i  7  LOTHBUR  Y.E.C.  2.  _  Manager:  J.  G.  HANCOUNB. 

It  will  tnture  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  it  mentioned. 
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THE  COLONIAL  BANK. 

Established  and  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  in  Kit. 

Subscribed  Capital,  £3,000,000.        Paid-up,  £900,000.       Reserve  Fund,  £400,000 
Heaci    Office    an       O«ty    Branch:      29    GR«CECHURCH    STREET,    E  J.  3 

CHARLES  H.  HEWETT  and  E.  HYSLOP  BELL,  Joint  General  Managers.    J.  D.  RACE.  Secretary 
BRANCHES.—  LI  VERPOOL—  25  Castle  Street.    M  A  N  (  M  1  -  r  I  :  K—  Jl  York  Street  .  H  T  Li,—  67  White  friargaio 
GBR  K  ANY—  Hamburg. 

BRITISH  WEST  INDIES.—  Barbados.  Demerara,  Jamaica,  Trinidad.  and  31  other  Branches 
B  RITISH  WEST  AFRICA.—  Lagos,  Kano.  Jos.  ll.adan,  Port  Harcourt,  Onitsha.  Zaria  (Nigeria). 
Victoria  (Cameroons).  and  Dakar  (Senegal  Agency),  Accra  and  Coomassie,  Bekwai.  Koforidua. 
Nswain.  Seccondee,  Winnebah  (Gold  Coast).  Freetown  (Sierra  Leone)  Bathhurst  (Gambia) 
AGENCIES.—  NEW  YORK—  Agency  of  the  Colonial  Hank. 

CANADA,  NEWFOUNDLAND,  and  MEXICO—  The  Bank  of  Montreal. 

SOUTH  AFRICA—  National  Bank  of  South  Africa.  Ltd.    FRANCE—  Cox  &  Co.  (France)  Ltd.,  A-  o 
GENERAL    BANKING    BUSINESS    CONDUCTED. 

t'l'KBKMT  ACCOUNTS  are  opened  by  the  Bank  ID  London  and  at  Its  Ilrancbrs. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  by  the  Bank  in  London  and  .  t  IU  Branches  subject  to  notice  of  withdrawal  or  special  arrangement. 

COLONIAL  AMD  FOKKION  EXCHANGE.—  The  Bank  Iwues  L*U«rs  of  Credit.  Draft*  on  Demand,  Telegraphic  Transfers.  Ne«oti  i'--« 

approved  Bills  of  Exchange,  Roceives  Bills  for  Collection.  Bays  Foreign  Coupons. 
IMPORTS  AND  KXPOBT».  -The  Bank  offers  special  facilities  for  financing  emential  Import*  and  Exports. 


THE   BANK  OF  AUSTRALASIA 

Head    Office  I   4    THRKADNCEOLK    STREET,    LONDON. 

Paid-up  Capital  ........................  £3,500,00(n 

Reserve  Fund  ..................      2,975,000  }  =£9,975,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  under  the  Charter  ...     3,500,000  J 

Numerous  Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Victor  a,  New  South  Wales.  Queensland.  South 
Australia,  We-tern  Australia.  Tasmania.  New  Zealand. 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  and  DRAFTS  issred  on  any  of  the  numerous  branches  of  the  Bank  throughout 
Australia  Rod  New  Zealand.  BILLS  NEGOTIATED  OR  SENT  (OR  COLLECTION.  TELEGRAPHIC 
TRANSFERS  MADE.  R.  W.  JEANS,  General  Manager. 


THE    BANK    OF    ADELAIDE. 

Authorised  Capital        ...        £2.000.000.  Subscribed  Capital        ...        £6-25.000. 

Paid-up  Capital    ...        ......     £625.OOO       Uncalled  Capital  .........    £125,OOO 

Reserve  Fund!       .........     £62O,OOO       Reserve  Liability  of  Pro- 

prietors      ............    4E«>g.*/K>O 

£.  1.245.OOO  JE1.87O.OOO 

Head  Office     ADELAIDE,  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA.  Melbourne  Office     67  COLLINS  STKCT 

ftr>n*y  Office    106  PI  r  r  STREET.  London  Office    n  LEADEKHALL  STREET,  E.G.  3. 

BILLS  on  Australasia  p   rchased  or  collected.    DRAFTS  issued  and  REMITTANCES  Cabled.    DEPOSITS 
received  for  nxed  periods  at  rate,  to  be  ascertained  on  application.      pKRCY  ARNOLD  O.B  E..  Manager. 


THE  MERCHANTS'  BANK  OF  CANADA 

ESTABLISHED  J864.  HEAD  OFFICE  :  MONTREAL. 

Capital  Paid-**!  10.500,000.  RMWV  FmW.  $9.743.375.  TOTAL  ASSETS  (Mtk  April  1»21)  $190.367.409. 

399  BRANCHES  IN  CANADA. 
Special  Department  at  Montreal  rive*  M  mufacturer*  and  Merchants  an  opening  up  in  Canada,  all  information 

retarding  Water  Power,  Sites,  Tariffs,  etc. 

COMPLETE  BANKING  SERVICE  OFFERED.  INTEREST  PAID  ON  SAVINGS  BANK  DEPOSITS. 

Oifi«:    53  CORNHILL.  J.  B.  DONNELLY,  D.S.O..  Manager. 


ENGLISH, SCOTTISH, &AUSTKALIAN  BANK,  Ltd. 

Head  Office:    5  GRACECHURCH  STREET,  E.C. 

authorised  Capital    ..  £3  000.000    Paid  up  Capital  ...  ...£1,319,887    10    0 

Subscribed  Cap.tal     ...        ...  ...        £2,138,775 1  Reserve  Fund  £1,300  000 

Further  Llabll  ty  of  Propr.etors    £1,319,887    10    0 

I  "IiETTERS  OF  CREDIT  and  DRAFTS  on  the  Branches  and  Agencies  of  the  Bank  in  Australia  can  Ix. 
obtained  at  the  Head  Office,  or  through  the  Agents  of  the  Bank,  in  the  chief  provincial  towns  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom.  REMITTANCES  made  by  Telegraphic  Transfer.  BILLS  NEGOTIATED  or  for- 
warded for  Collection.  BANKING  and  EXCHANGE  Bl'SIXESS  of  every  description  transacted  with 

THE  UNION  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA,  LIMITED 

Established  1837-  HEAD  OFFICE.  71  CORNHILL.  LONDON,  E.C.  3  Incorporated  1980. 

Capital  Authorised  ...    £9.000.000  Capital  Paid  up     ..    £2.500.000 

Capital  Issuer          ...    £7,500.000  fit-serve  Fund        ...    £2.750,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors    ...    £5,000,000 

DRAFTS  are  granted  nn  the  Bunk's  Branches  throughout  the  Australian  States  and  Dominions  of  New 
Zealand.  TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  also  made.  BILLS  are  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 
DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods  ou  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

W.  J.  ESSAME.  Manager. 

It  wiii  iruvre  prum.pt  attention  if  UXlTKlJ  KMI'lltB  is  mcntwMrU 


A  dvertisemen  ts . 
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THE 


STANDARD     BANK 

OF  SOUTH     AFRICA,  LIMITED 

(with  which  is  incorporated  the 
AFRICAN    BANKING  CORPORATION,    LTD.). 


Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  Cape  Province  ;  to  the  Imperial 
Government  in  South  Africa  and  to  the  Administration  of  Rhodesia. 


AUTHORISED  CAPITAL 
SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL 
RESERVE  FUND 
UNCALLED  CAPITAL    - 


£10,000,000 
-    £8,916,660 

-  £2,229,165 

-  £2,893,335 

-  £6,687,495 


£11,809,9,5 


Board  of  Directors. 


WILLIAM  RKIERSON  ARBOTHNOT,  Esq. 
Sir  DAVID  M.  BABBODR,  K.C.S  I ,  K.C.M.G. 
EDWARD  CLTTO  i  BRO  VN,  Esq. 
STANLEY  CHRISTOPHERSON,  Esq. 
ROBK.RT  E.  DICKINSON,  Esq. 
JAMBS  FAIRBAIRN  FINLAT,  Esq.,  C.8  I. 


SOLOMON  B.  JOFL,  Esq.,  J.P. 

HORACE  PK.EL,  Esq. 

Rt.  Hon.  the  EARL  OF  SELBORNE,  K.G. 

WILLIAM  SMART,  ESQ. 

Rt.  Hon.  LORD  STDENHAM,  G. C.S.I., 

G.C.M.G.,  G.C.I.E.,  G.B.E. 


Senior  General  Manager  in  South  Africa — J.  P.  Gibson. 

Joint  General  Managers  in  South  Africa — John  Jeffrey.     James  S.  Shiel. 

Assistant  General  Managers  in  South  Africa — G.  F.  Le  Sueur,  W.  K.  Robertson. 

London  Manager— Francis  Shipton.  Secretary — Herbert  G.  Hoey. 


Head  Office/  10  CLEMENTS  LANE,  LOMBARD  ST.,  LONDON,  E.G.  4, 

LONDON  WALL  Branch— 63  London  Wall,  E.C.  2. 

WEST  END  Branch— 17  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  2. 

(Adjoining  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.) 

NEW  YORK  Agency— 68  Wall  Street. 

ROTTERDAM  Branch— 15  Cooleingel      AMSTERDAM  Branch— 69  Rokin. 

HAMBURG  Aercncy 
Bank  of  British  West  Africa,  Ltd.,  49-53  Schauen burger  Strasse. 


OVER    460    BRANCHES,    SUB-BRANCHES    AND    AGENCIES    *N 


CAPE  PROVINCE. 

NATAL. 

ORANGE  FUEE  STATE. 

TRANSVAAL. 

TANGANYIKA  TERRITORY. 


RHODESIA. 
NYASALAND. 
BASUTOLANO. 
KENYA  COLONY. 
KENYA  PROTECTORATE. 


UGANDA. 

ZANZIBAR. 

PORTUGUESE  EAST  AFR'Ca. 
S.W.  AFRICA  PROTECTORATE. 
BELGIAN  CONGO. 


BANKING     BUSINESS     OF    EVERY     DESCRIPTION 

transacted  at  all  Branches  and  Agencies. 
CURRENT     ACCOUNTS    opened    on     the    usual 
terms,    find  DEPOSITS   RECEIVED   for  fixed 
periods  at  rates  \v  bich  may  be  ascertained 
on  application. 

SAVINGS  BANK  ACCOUNTS  opened  on  terms, 
particular  of  wbich  may  be  obtained  at 
Branches. 

BILLS  NEGOTIATED  and  COLLECTED. 

DRAFTS  issued.  MAIL  and  TELEGRAPHIC 
REMITTANCES  made. 


LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  and  COMMERCIAL  CREDITS 

established. 
TRAVELLERS'      LETTERS      OF     CREDIT     USIUM! 

Available  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 
PURCHASE    and    SALE  of  Stocks  and   Slmivs 

effected. 
DIVIDENDS,     ANNUITIFS.    etc.,     received     an  i 

COUPONS  COLLECTED. 
STRONGROOMS   provided  for  the   safe  custody 

ot  Securities  and  Valuables  of  Customers. 
ASSAY      DEPARTMENT— Gold,     etc.,     and     all 

Mineral  Ores  assayed  and  realised. 
EXECUTOR  and  TRUSTEE  business  undertaken. 


The  Officers  of  the  Bank  are  bound  not  to  disclose  the  transactions  of  its  Customers. 


It  will  ingurt  prompt  uitt/Utun  ij   c.v  //£,/• 


w  mentioned. 
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Advertisements. 


Over 

50.000 
in  use 


The  Simplest, 
easiest  to  start, 
most  reliable 
and  best  small 
power  Engine 
made. 


LISTER  S£  ENGINES 

for  excellence  of  design,  quality  of  materials  and  workmanship  and  high- 
class  finish,  enjoy  a  world-wide  reputation  and  are  in  successful  operation 
by  Farmers,  Contractors,  Engineers,  Butchers,  Bakers,  Boot  Repairers. 
Makers  of  Pumps,  Concrete  Mixers,  Air  Compressors,  Elevators,  and 
by  power  users  generally.  Write  for  our  Catalogues. 


Sole 
Makers  : 


R.  A.  LISTER  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Dursley,  Glos. 

London  Office — where  our  Plants  or  Engines  can  be  seen  at  work — 

53    VICTORIA    STREET,  WESTMINSTER,    S.W.  1. 


LISTER    BRUSTON 

Automatic  Electric  Lighting  and  Power  Plant  fitted  with  the  "Lister  " 
slow -speed  Engine  is  the  ideal  Lighting  Set  for  Country  Houses,  Bungalows, 
Motels,  etc.  Provides  current  also  for  Pumping,  Vacuum  Cleaning, 
Cooking  and  other  purposes.  Not  a  high-speed  troublesome  set,  but  a 
well-made  and  durable  British  Plant  which  can  be  operated  from  the 
house  by  turning  a  switch  and  can  be  thoroughly  depended  upon  to  give 
satisfactory  service  over  a  long  period.  The  best  is  always  the  cheapest 
in  the  end. 


SIMPLE 
CONVENIENT 
EFFICIENT 
RELIABLE 


Thousands 

of 

installations 
already  made 


It  wilt  insure  prompt  attention  if  UNITED  EMPIRE  is  mentioned. 


DA  United  Empire 

?uO 
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